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extended  reading.  Seventeen  beautiful  full-page  engravings,  numerous  artistic  sug- 
gestive cuts,  and  a  handsome  appearance  throughout  make  the  present  volume  a 
worthy  addition  to  this  new  and  popular  series. 

ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  READINGS 

NOW  INCLUDE :  ^ 

Stories  for  Children 

By  Mrs.  C.  A.  Lane $  .25 

Emsj  readJDg  lessons  adapted  to  children  of  First  Reader  grade. 

Fairy  Stories  and  Fables 

By  James  Baldwin ....  .36 

Familiar  fables  and  folk-lore  retold  in  attractive  form  for  young  people. 

Stories  of  Oreat  Americans  for  Little  Americans 

By  Edward  Bggleston -40 

Simple  stories  adapted  to  pupils  of  the  Second  Reader  grade.  Calculated  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
American  History. 

Old  Oreelc  Stories 

By  James  Baldwin -46 

Stories  of  ancient  Greece  told  in  simple  language  for  young  readers.  Tliis  book  is  for  Third 
Reader  pupils.  X 

Old  Stories  of  the  East 

By  James  Baldwm •  •  -46 

Biblical  stories  retold  from  a  literary  sUndpoint,  with  a  view  to  helping  the  young  reader  to  a 
readier  conception  of  the  beauty  and  truth  found  in  these  stories. 

True  Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure 

By  Edward  Bgrfirleston -50 

Like  the  same  author's  *'  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans/*  this  book  is  calculated 
to  awaken  an  interest  on  the  part  of  young  Americans  in  the  history  of  their  country.  It  is  more 
advanced  than  the  work  mentioned  above,  and  is  adapted  to  pupils  of  the  Third  Reader  grade. 

The  Story  of  Oreece 

By  H.  A.  Querber -60 

Described  above. 

Books  fient  prepaid  ou  receipt  of  prices.    Corresp<>n<lenoe  with 
reference  to  examination  and  introduction  cordiallr   invited. 
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WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Superintendent  John  W.  Perkins,  Salem^  Mass,  : 
However  ill-trained  and  uncouth  pupils  may  be,  they 
are  not  beneath  some  susceptibility  to  the  beauty  and 
air  of  refinement  of  the  place  prepared  for  their 
instruction. 

Superintendent  Clarence  F.  Carroll,  Worces- 
ter :  A  kindergarten  child  relies  on  himself,  is  full  of 
ideas,  asks  questions,  is  truthful,  and  is  happy  in 
school  and  out  of  school.  He  takes  care  of  himself 
at  home,  and  is  always  full  of  business. 

F.  W.  Atkinson,  Springfield^  Mass, :  In  school  we 
teachers  are  associated  with  less  mature  minds,  and 
it  is  easy  to  become  self-satisfied.  Unless  we  come 
in  contact  with  men  and  women  of  equal  or  higher 
intellectual  attainments,  we  fail  to  realize  our  little- 
ness. 

Horace  E.  Scudder:  More  than  half  the  battle 
is  won  when  the  child's  interest  is  aroused,  and 
formal  difficulties  disappear  almost  marvelously  be- 
fore the  quick  movement  of  the  mind,  when  its  atten- 
tion is  concentrated  by  curiosity  and  a  lively  hunt  for 
the  end  in  view. 

Frank  B.  Williams,  Marquette  school,  Chicago  : 
My  chief  aim  is  to  eliminate  schoolishness.  I  tiy  to 
make  the  school  one  huge  family,  and  establish  that 
relationship  between  teacher  and  pupil  which  per. 
mits  of  instruction  more  important  than  that  which 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  text-books*  We  seek  to 
free  the  child  from  every  restraint,  native  or  other- 
wise, that  he  may  freely  utter  his  mind  and  think 
independently. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Noss,  California,  Fa.:  The  education 
of  a  child  is  determined  more  by  conditions  out  of 
school  than  within  it.  It  is  because  of  these  out-of- 
school  factors  that  most  of  our  successful  men  come 
from  the  country,  where  school  terms  are  short  and 
school  methods  are  not  always  the  best.  Those 
forces  are  most  potent  which  result  in  most  training. 
School  exercises  which  fall  short  of  forming  good 
mental  habits  are  useless,  or  worse. 

SnPERiNTEN}>ENT  J.  F.  Knight,  LaPorte^  Ind,  : 
I  think  it  is  generally  true  that  a  good  supervisor  of 
primary  methods  —  a  woman  of  age  and  experience, 
who  does  nothing  else  than  to  go  freely  among  the 
teachers  of  the  primary  or  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades  to  guide,  direct,  and  when  necessary  to  assist 
in  actual  teaching  —  is  an  almost  invaluable  factor  in 
a  system  of  city  schools.  Very  often  a  teacher  who 
would  become  discouraged  and  lose  her  grip  on  the 
school  can,  by  judicious  help  from  such  supervision, 
be  led  to  see  the  road  to  success  and  to  follow  it. 


MR.  WINSHIP'S  CONVERSATIONS. 

ITH  the  current  issue  the  name  of  this 
publication  is  changed  to  the  American 
Primary  Teacher.  It  is  also  much 
enlarged,  and  is  in  consequence  greatly 
improved.  Last  year  was  a  year  of 
greater  success  than  any  hitherto  known  by  both  the 
Journal  of  Education  and  the  American  Teacher. 
This  was  due  to  several  causes,  one  of  which  was  the 
fact  that  the  editor-in-chief,  Mr,  Winship,  came  into 
full  possession  of  the  property,  and  in  consequence 
made  many  improvements.  The  enlargement  would 
have  come  in  January,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  year 
of  this  publication  begins  in  September.  This  new 
year  will  be  one  of  constant  improvement  in  both 
papers. 

The  National  Association  meeting  at  Buffalo  was 
the  grandest  in  the  history  of  tlie  N.  E.  A.  There 
were  10,000  teachers  who  paid  their  $2.00  member- 
ship fee.  President  N.  C.  Dougherty  was  universally 
admired  as  a  presiding  officer.  Buffalo  teachers  were 
grand  entertainers,  and  Superintendent  Emerson 
was  a  prince  among  princesses  in  the  entertainment. 
Ida  C.  Bender  was  "first  lady'*  among  the  hostesses. 
In  addition  to  all  the  entertainment  and  courtesies 
extended  the  thousands  of  visitors,  nearly  1,000  of 
the  teachers  of  Buffalo  joined  the  N.  E.  A.,  enriching 
its  treasury  by  nearly  f  2,000.  The  three  great  ad- 
dresses of  the  wiBek  were  by  Booker  T.  Washington, 
who  carried  off  all  honors,  and  by  Bishops  Spalding* 
of  Peoria,  and  Vincent,  of  Buffalo. 

Milwaukee  or  Minneapolis  will  probably  capture 
the  meeting  of  1897. 

Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  of  New  York  state,  is 
president  for  1897. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  the  oldest 
educational  association  of  the  world,  met  at  Beth- 
lehem, N.  H.  President  C.  W.  Parmenter  arranged 
a  good  programme,  and  perfected  every  detail.  The 
White  mountains  were  never  more  beautiful;  the 
weather  was  perfect,  and  the  teachers  enjoyed  the 
meeting  and  mountains  with  great  relish.  Albert  E. 
Winship,  editor  of  the  American  Primary  Teacher 
and  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  is  president  for 
1897.     The  place  of  meeting  is  not  decided  upon. 

All  summer  schools  were  very  successful  this  year. 
Martha's  Vineyard  was  at  its  best  in  programme  and 
numbers.  The  perfection  and  permanency  of  all 
details  is  as  great  a  surprise  to  students  as  it  is  credit- 
able to  the  management.  Glens  Falls  maintained  its 
reputation  for  close  attention  to  professional  develop- 
ment amid  pleasant  surroundings.     Clark  University 
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was  much  larger  than  ever,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
students  was  greater.  President  Hall  was,  if  possible, 
more  admired  than  in  previous  years.  Harvard  en- 
larged its  scope,  maintained  its  scholastic  leadership, 
and  grew  in  members.  Chautauqua  profited  greatly 
by  the  Buffalo  meeting.  In  anticipation  of  this,  the 
programme  was  strengthened  and  the  numbers 
reached  fabulous  proportions.  Mr.  McMurry's  new 
summer  school  at  Buffalo  was  a  distinct  success,  both 
in  programme  and  in  numbers.  The  university  exten- 
sion summer  school  at  Philadelphia  continued  to  do  a 
high  order  of  work  for  teachers,  both  in  scholarship 
and  in  training.  The  various  local  summer  schools 
under  state  direction  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, and  Massachusetts  were  more  successful  and 
useful  than  ever. 
All  in  all,  it  has  been  a  vacation  of  much  growth 

for  teachers,  and  of  professional  progress. 

^  ••■•  ^  — 

HOW  SHALL  WE  BEGIN? 

BY    SARAH    L.    ARNOLD. 

HE  vacation  days   have  flown  on  swift 
wing.     September  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  our  work  again.     The  sound  of  the 
school  bell   is  heard  in  the  land,  and, 
obedient  to  its  summons,  —  or  in  antici- 
pation of  its  call, — the  children  gather  from  far  and 
near,  and  assemble,  with  noisy  glee,  about  the  school- 
room doors.     From  the 
mountains  and  from  the 
sea,  from  the  old  homes 
^fc^^  in    the    quiet  country, 

^P^SB^  or  from  the  fun  of  the 

^       "*-  •  "  picnic  or  the  camp,  the 

teachers  have  returned 
to  —  what?  An  irk- 
some duty  that  cannot 
be  escaped?  A  hum- 
drum routine  that  must 
be  followed?  A  tire- 
some drudgery  whose 
recompense  is  the 
monthly  payment  of  dollars  too  few?  A  burden- 
some restraint  within  four  walls  with  noisy  children, 
when  outside  are  the  trees  and  fields,  the  brooks  and 
the  pastures,  the  friends  and  the  good  times  ?  No, 
not  to  these.  We  look  into  the  fresh  young  faces, 
bright  with  eager  anticipation,  and  rejoice  in  our 
return  to  the  work  our  hearts  have  chosen,  —  yes,  in 
spite  of  the  psychologies  we  will  use  the  phrase. 
There  is  new  enthusiasm  in  our  new  beginning,  new 
love  for  the  little  ones,  whose  eyes  look  so  trustfully 
into  ours,  new  strength  for  carrying  out  our  purpose 
to  serve  new  hopes  born  of  the  rest  and  the  good 
times,  new  consecration  in  our  endeavors  to  lead  the 
little  feet  in  right  paths.  We  have  come  back  to  our 
work  renewed  and  recreated. 

Now  let  us  take  hold  of  hands  and  look  forward  a 
moment,  before  we  begin.  Let  us  pause  before  we 
reach  the  threshold  to  consider  the  work  of  these 
first  days.  '^  Ah,"  says  an  enthusiastic  teacher,  "  I 
believe  it  is  a  good  plan  for  me  to  stop  and  take 
breath.  I  need  time  to  collect  my  senses  before  I 
plunge    into    the    schoolroom."     We   laugh   at    her 


merry  speech,  yet  know  the  earnestness  underneath. 
We  cannot  make  a  good  beginning  in  our  work  if  we 
rush  from  our  vacation  pleasures  into  our  schoolroom 
duties.  Our  momentum  carries  us  into  the  midst  of 
problems  for  which  we  were  not  prepared,  and  in 
spite  of  our  zeal,  we  must  retrace  our  steps  and  begin 
over  again.  There  are  many  collisions  in  the  first 
school  weeks  that  might  be  averted  by  a  few  hours' 
quiet  thought  before  school  opens.  "  I  have  learned 
that,"  remarks  Miss  Worth ey,  who  has  taught  in  city 
schools  many  years,  "  I  find  that  I  gain  time  by  los- 
ing it.  I  always  give  the  last  week  of  my  vacation 
to  preparation  for  school.  I  engage  my  boarding 
place,  get  settled  in  it,  unpack  my  trunk,  put  up  my 
pictures,  arrange  my  books,  become  accustomed  to 
the  ways  of  the  house,  visit  my  schoolroom,  and 
make  ready  for  my  Monday's  work  before  Saturday 
night.  Then  I  can  have  a  quiet  Sunday  and  be  sure 
of  knowing  my  ground  and  being  prepared  for  my 
work  when  Monday  comes." 

"Dear  me,"  responds  a  bright-faced  teacher,  just 
home  from  the  mountains,  "  don't  you  lose  all  your 
enthusiasm  while  you  are  going  through  that  long 
process  ?  What  is  the  use  of  getting  tired  out  before 
school  begins  ?  " 

**No,  I  don't  lose  my  enthusiasm,"  replies  Miss 
Worthey,  wondering  how  she  dares  talk  so  much,  but 
impelled  by  the  earnest  faces  about  her.  -'  Don't  you 
see  it  is  enthusiasm  that  makes  me  do  it  ?  It  doesn't 
fizz  as  much  on  Monday  morning,  but  it  is  ready  for 
steady  work.  Of  course,  I  am  speaking  of  the  way 
that  is  good  for  me.  You  may  not  need  to  convert 
your  Pegasus  into  a  work-horse,  but  I  do." 

A  young  teacher  asks  timidly,  —  "  Will  you  please 
tell  me  just  how  you  prepare  your  work  for  Monday  ? 
T  am  just  beginning."  There  the  jesting  stops  for  a 
little,  for  we  are  all  interested  in  those  who  are  "  just 
beginning,"  whose  appeal  is  always  for  the  "just 
how."  Miss  Worthey  forgets  herself  in  the  thought 
of  her  young  friend,  and  one  after  another  joins  in 
the  talk,  adding  the  fruit  of  her  experience. 

"You  want  to  be  acquainted  with  your  schoolroom, 
—  the  way  in  and  out,  the  windows,  the  closets,  the 
desks,  the  seats.  You  need  to  know  about  the 
grounds,  and  the  best  way  for  the  pupils  to  come  in 
and  go  out." 

"You  must  learn  how  many  classes  you  are  to 
have,  and  what  the  children  have  done  before  your 
coming." 

"  You  should  know  something  of  their  homes  and 
habits." 

"  You  must  have  an  inventory  of  your  books  and 
slates,  your  busy  work  material,  your  tools  of  all 
kinds." 

"  It  will  help  you  to  have  your  programme  planned, 
and  to  have  occupation  ready  for  them  all  in  the 
beginning.  Yes,  and  3"ou  need  to  be  your  very  best 
self  that  first  day,  for  that  day  wins  half  the  battle." 

"  You  will  need  to  be  your  best  self  every  day,  but 
there  is  special  need  of  strong  fortifications  the  first 
day." 

Strange  how  we  all  forget  ourselves  in  trying  to 
help  the  young  teacher.  One  helps  her  to  outline 
her  programme,  one  plans  her  busy  work,  another 
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suggests  the  method  she  has  found  helpful,  and  I 
hear  another  whisper,  —  "Of  all  things,  don*t  worry. 
Only  do  your  very  best  every  day,  and  be  sure  you 
will  learn  to  do  better  to-morrow.  You  will  succeed. 
We  all  have  traveled  that  way.'' 

Oh,  the  magic  in  taking  hold  of  hands !  We  are 
all  the  more  earnest  in  our  work  because  we  are 
working  together.  And  the  young  teacher  forgets  to 
be  afraid  as  she  listens  to  the  helpful  words  of  her 
fellow-workers. 

Some  one  is  saying,  —  "I  think  we  should  prepare 
carefully  for  our  work,  yet,  after  all,  the  details  are 
of  least  importance.  Whether  we  begin  well  or  ill 
depends  upon  our  ideals." 

We  urge  her  to  go  on,  and  she  continues,  —  with 
some  hesitation, —  "I  mean  so  much  that  my  words 
seem  to  expess  little, 

"I  believe  that  the  method,  the  mechanism,  the 
detail  of  our  work  shapes  itself  in  accordance  with 
our  highcFt  ideal.  We  aim  to  help  the  child  to  in- 
dustry. Immediately  we  find  something  for  him  to 
do.  That's  busy  work,  if  you  please.  We  want 
skilled  industry,  so  we  select  the  work  best  adapted 
to  teaching  skill.  We  aim  to  lead  him  to  emphasize 
the  thought  in  the  reading  lesson  and  we  will  not 
chatter  about  diacritical  marks.  We  long  to  see  him 
noble  and  true  and  gentle,  and  straightway  our  dis- 
cipline harmonizes  with  our  ideal.  We  grow  toward 
the  thing  we  love  and  the  thing  we  seek,  we  reach 
the  end  for  which  we  strive.  Preparation  for  the 
day  is  important,  but  our  whole  work  will  be  deter- 
mined by  our  ideals." 

"  If  you  come  to  that,"  some  one  suggests,  —  "  our 
whole  life  is  a  preparation  for  our  work,  for  our  life 
is  spent  in  growing  ideals." 

We  all  assent  to  her  thought,  —  recognizing  it  in 
spite  of  her  feeble  expression.  That  thought  lifts 
the  work  above  the  daily  routine,  —  the  programme, 
the  outline,  —  and  we  are  ready  to  hear  a  teacher 
whose  serene  face  and  white  hair  tell  of  long  experi- 
ence, when  she  leans  forward  to  say,  "  'Tis  the  spirit 
that  gives  life.  '  In  what  spirit  am  I  working  ? '  is 
the  first  question.  The  ideals  must  grow  if  the  spirit 
is  right." 

The  young  teacher  is  listening  eagerly.  "How 
would  you  answer  ?  "  she  asks  earnestly. 

"There  is  only  one  spirit,  the  spirit  of  loving 
service,  which  we  would  desire,"  the  serene  voice 
replies.  "  We  are  filled  with  love  for  the  children, 
then  we  must  serve  them,  and  our  longing  to  serve 
eauses  us  to  study  the  best  means.  Our  ideals  be- 
eome  higher  as  we  study;  our  daily  experience  in- 
efeases  our  love,  lifts  our  ideals,  confirms  our  knowl- 
edge. Yet  all  the  time  we  are  doing  but  one  thing, 
—  loving  the  children,  —  and  so  speaking  the  truth 
in  love."  The  young  teacher  feels,  though  she  does 
not  quite  understand.  The  older  ones  know  that 
they,  too,  are  just  beginning.  They  have  learned 
enough  to  know  that  there  is  much  more  to  learn, 
and  the  child  spirit  of  humility  is  with  them  all  as 
they  turn  to  their  work. 

"  We  shall  do  better  work  because  we  are  working 
together,"  we  say  to  one  another.  "  We  cannot  for- 
get that  we  are  taking  hold  of  hands." 


CHILD  STUDY  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

BY   BESSIE   M.    SGHOLFIELD   AND   BHODA  A.  ESTEN. 

I.  Character  of  Environment. 

1.  Farents,  —  Nationality.    Occupation.     Culture. 

2.  Home.  —  Location.  Hygienic  Conditions.  Es- 
thetic influences.     Religious  or  moral  influences. 

3.  Companions.  —  Brothers.     Sisters.     Playmates. 

4.  Playground.  —  Street.  Yard.  Garden.  Woods. 
Fields. 

5.  Possessions.  —  Pets.  Playthings.  Books.  Col- 
lections. 

6.  Occupation  Out  of  School.  —  Has  the  child  any 
regular  work  to  perform?  What  form  of  play 
is  most  enjoyed  ? 

II.  Physical  Characteristics. 

1.  Physique.  —  Slight  or  sturdy,  feeble  or  strong. 

2.  Color,  —  Of  hair;  of  eyes;  of  skin  (pale  or 
rosy,  sallow  or  clear). 

3.  Health.  — Excellent,  good,  poor,  fluctuating. 

4.  Bodily  defects.  —  Deformed  or  maimed. 

5.  Sense  defects.  —  a.  Sight,  b.  Hearing.  These 
defects  are  of  how  long  standing,  and  are  they 
due  to  illness,  accident,  or  heredity  ? 

6.  Motor  Ability.  —  Control  of  body,  a.  Voluntary 
movements.  Direct  or  aimless,  graceful  or  awk- 
ward, quiet  or  noisy,  quick  or  slow.  b.  Auto- 
matic. Unconscious  acts  accompanying  study 
or  recreation. 

III.  Characteristics  op  Temperament  and  Dis- 

position. 
Excitable  or  calm.    Energetic  or  sluggish.     Con- 
fiding  or    reticent.      Sensitive    or    indifferent. 
Hopeful  or  sad.     Yielding  or  stubborn.    Timid 
or  courageous.    Generous  or  selfish. 

IV.  Mental  Characteristics. 

1.  Perception.  —  Quick  or  slow.  Accurate  or  in- 
accurate in  regard  to  color,  form,  number,  pitch, 
rhythm,  location. 

2.  Memory.  —  Events :  Distinct  or  indistinct.  Ac- 
curate or  modified  by  imagination.  Verbal: 
Accurate  or  inaccurate. 

3.  Imagination.  —  Feeble  or  active.  Creative  or 
imitative  as  shown  in  play,  picture-making,  or 
stories. 

4.  Feelings. — Affections.  For  people,  for  ani- 
mals.   Fears. 

5.  Will.  —  Power  of  attention.  Self-control.  Im- 
pulsive, or  thoughtful,  reflective.  Power  of 
choice.  Prompt  or  vacillating.  Obstinate,  reso- 
lute, or  changeable  in  purpose. 

6.  Power  of  observation.  —  Accurate  or  inaccurate. 

7.  Expression.  —  Does  the  child  express  his  whole 
thought  or  only  a  fragment  of  it?  Vocabulary: 
Large  or  small.  Eich  or  scanty  in  imagery.  Is 
the  child  predominantly  thoughtful;  imagina- 
tive; emotional;  active;  or  are  all  three  well 
balanced  ? 

8.  Manners  and  morals.  —  Obedient  or  disobedient. 
Tidy  or  untidy.  Careful  or  careless.  Persis- 
tent or  easily,  discouraged.  Polite  or  rude. 
Truthful  or  untruthful.     Humane  or  cruel. 
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INDIAN  CORN. 

BY   W.    L.    GERMAN. 

niOOLROOM  MATERIAL.— It  is  suggested 
that  the  teacher  have  a  sufficient  number  of  ripe 
tars,  that  there  may  be  personal  investigation 
br  the  pupils.  In  addition  to  this,  several 
i^ttilks,  with  roots,  should  be  brought  into  the 
schoolroom.  Let  these  stalks  be  pulled  when 
the  ears  are  at  different  stages  of  maturity. 


I.  Study  of  the  plant  as  a  whole,  , 

(a)  Average  height.     (Pupils  measure.) 
(h)  Diameter  of  stalk  at  base. 

(c)  Kind  of  roots,  length,  etc. 

(d)  Number  of  joints  in  stalk. 

(e)  Where  the  leaves  are  borne. 

(/)  How  the  leaves  are  arranged  on  the  stalk,- 

alternate  or  opposite. 
(</)  Length  and  width  of  leaves. 
(Ji)  Veining  of  the  leaves, 
(i)  How  the  leaves  are  attached  to  the  stalk. 
{j)  Where  the  ear  is  borne.     (At  a  joint  and  in 

the  axil  of  a  leaf.) 
{k)  The  covering  of  the  ear. 


ture  than  a  green  one.  Make  both  vertical  and  cross 
sections.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  have  sections 
of  the  apple,  oak,  or  any  other  convenient  wood.  Let 
these  be  of  wood  old  enough  to  show  the  concentric 
arrangement  of  layers. 

(a)  Has  the  cornstalk  a  bark  ? 

(b)  With  a  knife  separate  the  hard  exterior  of  the 

stalk  into  its  separate  fibres. 

(c)  Where  is  the  pith  in  the  apple  or  oak? 
{d)  Where  is  the  pith  in  the  cornstalk  ? 
(e)    Examine  the    structure    of    common 

plantain  and  elderberry. 
(/)  Is  the  cornstalk  like  the  plantain  or 

the  elderberry? 
ig)  What  is  the  significance  of  the  rings 

or  layers  in  the  oak  ? 
{h)  Has  the  cornstalk  these  rings  ? 
{i)  Which  ring  or  layer  in  the  oak  is  the 

oldest  ?    (The  inner.) 
{j)  Does  the  oak  grow  from  the  inside, 

out? 
(k)  Where  is  the  firm,  hard  wood  of  the 

oak  ?  of  the  cornstalk  ? 
{I)  Can  you  peel  the  outer  covering  of  the 
stalk  as  you  can  the  bark  of  the  oak? 
(m)  As  to  structure,  how  many  types  of 

flowering  plants  have  we  ? 
At  the  option  of  the  teacher,  the  words 
exogen  and  endogen  may  here  be  presented.  The 
word  exogen,  meaning  outside  grower,  is  applied  to 
such  plants  as  the  apple,  oak,  etc.,  which  increase 
by  seasonal  layers  from  the  inside.  Examples  of 
familiar  endogens  are  asparagus,  rattan,  palms,  etc. 
By  examination  it  can  be  shown  that  parallel  venar 
tion  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  endogenous  growth, 
and  by  the  study  of  seed  germination  that  all  endo- 
gens are  raonocotyls. 


iVtatfe-       V        V        fewtt|e:> 
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II,  Study  of  the  stalk, 

A  dry  stalk  is  better  for  the  study  of  stalk  struc- 


III.  Study  of  the  flowers. 

For  this  study,  select  a  stalk  upon  which  the  ear 
has  advanced  to  that  stage  in  which  the  silks  pro- 
trude. At  this  stage  pollen  dust  will  readily  fall 
from  the  loose  panicle  at  the  top  of  the  stalk..  Corn 
is  really  one  of  the  grasses  having  monoecious  flowers  ; 
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i,  6.,  it  has  both  staminate  (male)  and  pistillate  (fe- 
male) flowers.  In  most  flowers  the  stamens  and 
pistil  or  pistils  are  grouped  within  the  floral  envelope 
of  the  same  or  individual  flower.  In  the  willows, 
poplars,  box  elders,  meadow  rues,  etc.,  the  staminate 
flowers  grow  upon  one  plant  and  the  pistillate  upon 
another. 

(a)  Point  out  the  organs  (calyx,  corolla,  stamens, 
and  pistil  or  pistils)  of  some  familiar  flower. 

{b)  Examine  the  flowers  which  are  found  in  the 
panicle  at  the  top  of  the  stalk. 

(c)  How  many  stamens  are  found  in  each  ? 

(d)  Tear  off  the  sheathing  leaves  of  the  spike  or 

"  cob  "  which  bears  the  pistillate  flowers. 

(e)  Examine  the  silky  threads  of  the  tassel,  which 

are  the  styles  of  the  kernels  or  pistils. 
(/)  Where  are  the  silky  threads  attached  to  the 

kernels  ? 
(g)  Has  each  kernel  a  thread  ? 


•'^Uie  IT. 


IV.  Studt/  of  the  ripened  ear  and  the  kernel. 

(a)  How  are  the  kernels  arranged  on  the  cob  ? 

(b)  How  many  rows  of  kernels  are  there  ? 

{c)  Are  the  number  of  rows  of  kernels  always  even  ? 
{d)  Examine  the  embryo  within  a  kernel  of  corn. 

The    embryo    is    the    rudimentary    plautlet 

within  the  seed. 

(e)  Compare  the  embryo  of  corn  with  that  of  the 

bean,  in  which  all  within  the  seed  husk  is 

embryo. 
[/)  The  embryo  of  the  kernel  of  corn  is  surrounded 

in  part  by  the  albumen  or  stored  food  of  the 

seed. 
(^)  In  the  bean  the  food  is  stored  in  the  cotyledons 

of  the  embryo. 
!h)  Seeds  are  of  two  kinds, —  albuminous  (having 

albumen)  and  exalbuminous. 
(i)  Corn  is  albuminous,  the  bean  exalbuminous. 

(f)  Which  is  the  pea;   the  almond;   the  peanut; 

wheat,  etc.? 

V.  Uses  of  corn^  husks,  stalk,  etc, 

(a)  The  kernel  ground  forms  Indian  meal. 

(b)  The  kernel  hulled  forms  hominy  or  samp. 

(c)  The  green  ears  are  often  boiled  and  sometimes 

pickled  for  table  use. 


(d)  The  kernel  yields  "  Oswego,'*  or  corn  starch. 

(e)  Sugar  and  a  spiritous  liquor  have  been  obtained 

from  the  tender  stalk. 
(/)  The  young  leaves  and  stalks  are  fodder  for 

cattle. 
{g)  The   stalks   are  used  for  fuel,  thatch,  and  in 

making  baskets. 
(A)  The  husks  are  used  in  stuffing  chairs,  saddles, 
etc.,  in  packing  oranges  and  lemons,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper. 
These  are  subjects  with  which  the  child  is  more  or 
less  familiar.     Encourage  the  children  to  express 
freely  their  thoughts  about  them,  aiding  and  guiding 
them  in  their  use  of  words.     After  the  discussion,  se- 
lect certain  topics  for  written  work,  the  topics  being 
adapted  to  the  nature  and  interest  of  the  pupil. 
Girls  would  enjoy  these :  "  How  to  make  corn  bread," 
"  How  our  grandmothers  made  and  cooked  hominy  " ; 
while  boys  would  doubtless  take  more  interest  in  this : 
"Where  thatch  roofs  are  used  and  how 
they  are  made." 

VI.  The  planting  and  care  of  com,  etc. 
Best  soil  for  the  cultivation  of. 
Manner  of  planting. 
The  care  of. 

The  husking,  storing,  and  shelling  of. 
How  ground  by  the  Indians. 

VII.  History  of  com,  literature,  etc, 
(a)  Pictured  in  an  ancient  Chinese  book. 
{b)  Soma  grains  discovered  in  the  houses 

of  Athens, 
(c)  Early  explorers  of  Ajnerica  found  it 

cultivated  by  Indians. 
{d)  Carried  by  Columbus  to  Spain  in 

1520. 
(e)  "  Autumn  "  and  "  Blessing  the  Corn- 
fields," from  the  "Song  of  Hia- 
watha,"—  Longfellow. 
(/)"The  Huskers,"  "The  Corn  Son^'' 
and  "  The  Pumpkin,"— Whittier. 
(g)  "Sella,*'— Bryant. 
VIII.— 7  Suggested  subjects. 

Comparative  importance  of  corn  as  a  food. 

The  varieties  of  corn. 

Where  corn  is  cultivated. 

Comparative  value  of  the  corn  crop. 

How  whiskey  is  made  from  corn. 

How  corn  starch  is  made. 

Difference  between  maize  and  broom  corn. 

Difference  between  maize  and  sugar  cane. 

The  cut  worm  and  other  pests  of  corn. 

(See  United  States  Agricultural  Reports.) 
The  food  of  the  Plymouth  and  Jamestown  colonists. 
The  meaning  and  origin  of  the  word  "corn." 


^  •■•  » 


Mottoes  should  adorn  the  walls  of  the  schoolroom. 

Blackboards  should  begin  the  day  neat  and  clean. 

Every  child  has  notions  enough.  Only  the  well-taught  child 
has  clear  notions. 

The  foundation  for  all  good  work  in  grammar  should  have 
been  laid  in  the  early  language  lessons.  One  should  know  how 
to  use  language  long  before  he  knows  why  it  is  correct  to  use 
it  thus. 
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WHAT  CHILDREN  SHOULD  READ.  — (IL) 

BT   MBS.    ALICE   COOLEY, 
Superintendent  Primary  Schools,  Minneapolis. 

I|IVE  them,  both  in  prose  and  rhyme,  the 
stories  that  have  the  "poetic  touch''; 
for  children  are  born  poets.  Why  crush 
the  poetry  out  of  their  lives?  Along 
with  the  stories  that  people  their  world 
with  imaginary  beings,  give  them  the  more  wonder- 
ful, true  story  of  life  and  growth.  Christ  taught  in 
parables.  Be  sure  the  truth  is  there,  and  children 
will  find  it. 

"  The  Story  Hour,"  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and 
Nora  Smith,  is  a  collection  of  fourteen  stories  for 
children,  with  an  introduction  full  of  suggestions  to 
parent  and  teacher.  Here  is  one  sentence  quoted 
entire :  "  The  old,  old  stories  will  do ;  stories  of  love 
and  heroism  and  sacrifice ;  of  faith  and  courage  and 
fidelity."  These  will  always,  from  first  to  last,  in- 
clude the  never-old  Bible  stories,  of  which,  naturally 
told,  children  never  tire.  Mothers  will  find  delight 
for  the  very  little  ones  in  "Baby  Land"  (M.  M. 
Dodge),  '* Classics  in  Baby  Land"  (Clara  Doty 
Bates),  and  "Beautiful  Land  of  Nod"  (Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox).  "In  the  Child's  World"  is  a 
book  of  more  than  300  wisely-selected  stories  and 
poems,  collected  and  arranged  by  Emilie  Poulsson. 
They  tell  of  nature  and  child  life,  of  fairy  land  and 
real  land.  "  Whatever  the  kind  of  story,  its  spirit 
and  influence  have  been  paramount,"  says  the  author. 
As  we  read  the  beautiful  stories  that  charm  children 
and  child  lovers,  we  feel  the  truth  of  her  words. 
An  added  value  is  given  to  the  book  by  the  list  of 
references  to  related  reading.  Add  to  this  Whittier's 
editions  of  "Child  Life  in  Poetry"  and  "Child  Life 
in  Prose,"  and  you  have  a  mine  of  pure  gold  which 
will  never  be  exhausted.  Among  other  choice  books 
of  the  same  nature  are  "Stories  Told  to  a  Child" 
(Jean  Ingelow),  "Rainbows  for  Children"  (Lydia 
Maria  Child),  "Stories  for  Home  and  Kindergar- 
ten" and  "Kindergarten  Stories  and  Morning  Talks," 
by  Sarah  E.  Wiltse.  She  speaks  from  long  experi- 
ence when  she  assigns  to  the  story  a  leading  place  in 
the  child's  education.  "  Cat  Tails  and  Other  Tales  " 
is  a  charming  little  book  by  Mary  Howliston,  of 
twenty-seven  imaginative  nature  stories,  each  cloth- 
ing a  truth  in  fancy  dress.  Hans  Christian  Andersen 
children  know  as  one  of  themselves,  so  guileless  and 
childlike  was  his  nature.  His  "Fairy  Tales"  will 
never  grow  old. 

Of  poetry  there  is  no  lack.  Is  not  the  truest  poet 
nearest  to  the  heart  of  a  child  ?  We  have  already 
mentioned  Whittier's  collection.  Another  good  one 
is  "  Eliot's  Poetry  for  Children."  Always  in  demand 
are:  The  Cary  sisters'  "Ballads  for  Little  Folks" 
and  Celia  Thaxter's  "Poems  for  Children."  Here  we 
find  the  old  favorites,  "Little  Gustava,"  "Piccola," 
and  "  The  Little  Sandpiper." 

"  For  are  we  not  God's  children  both, 
Thou  little  Sandpiper  and  I  ?" 

In  the  sixteen  collections  here  given  ^the  stories 


and  poems  for  the  little  ones  are  culled  from  the  best 
literature  of  the  world,  by  men  and  women  of  recog- 
nized literary  ability,  as  well  as  sympathy  with  child 
life.  They  will  prove  an  ever-flowing  fountain  of 
inspiration  and  joy ;  for  we  all  know  how,  day  after 
day  and  night  after  nighfc,  the  little  ones  beg  us  to 
tell  again  the  stories  and  poems  they  love.  How 
eagerly  and  emphatically  they  correct  us  when  to- 
night's version  differs  from  last  night's,  and  this  is 
well.  Why  not  heed  this  hint  of  nature  and  let 
it  teach  us  to  absorb  a  few  of  the  best  books,  until 
their  beautiful  thoughts  are  really  a  part  of  our- 
selves ?  As  the  child  grows  older,  give  him,  now 
and  then,  a  book  for  his  own  —  a  book  worth  reading 
and  re-reading.  This  will  mean  a  rich  harvest  in  the 
ripening  time.  In  the  next  chapter  will  be  found  a 
list  of  books  worthy  of  a  place  in  such  a  library. 

IIL 

Having  left  the  Bible  and  Bunyau's  "Pilgrim's 
Progress"  among  our  "central  stories,"  let  us  outline 
a  few  of  the  delightful  paths  in  which  we  may  wan- 
der. These  paths,  however,  so  cross  and  interlace 
that,  following  one,  we  shall  often  find  ourselves  in 
another.  In  a  general  way,  we  may  name  the  three 
main  paths,  stories  of  human  life,  the  true  stories 
of  nature  ( natural  science ),  and  stories  of  fancy. 
Branches  of  the  first  are  pictures  of  life  in  foreign 
lands,  including  travels  and  descriptive  geography, 
and  history,  including  biography.  The  third  part 
is  a  network  of  three:  Fancy,  fairy  land,  and  my- 
thology. 

Look  at  the  many  sweet,  simple,  natural  stories  of 
child  life.  Kate  D.  Wiggin's  "Little  Ruggleses," 
of  "Bird's  Christmas  Carol,"  and  "Patsy,"  really 
live  in  many  a  child's  world  to-day ;  and  very  close 
to  our  hearts  creeps  dear  little  ''Timfy"  of  "Timo- 
thy's Quest."  Then  there  are  "  Little  Lord  Fauntle- 
roy,"  "  Little  Saint  Elizabeth,"  and  "  Sara  Crewe," 
who  have  been  given  to  us  by  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett. 

"Five  Little  Peppers  and  How  They  Grew" 
(Margaret  Sidney).  The  child  that  has  them  for 
playmates  and  grows  with  them  will  want  to  follow 
"Five  Little  Peppers  Grown  Up."  Mary  Mapes 
Dodge  is  well  known  as  a  children's  favorite.  Her 
"  Hans  Brinker "  gives  a  very  vivid  picture  of  child 
life  in  Holland. 

The  "  Seven  Little  Sisters  Who  Live  on  the  Great 
Round  Ball  Which  Floats  in  the  Air"  (Jane 
Andrews)  has  deservedly  been  called  a  classic. 
Sophie  May's  "Dotty  Dimple"  and  "  Little  Prudy  " 
stories  will  recall  to  many  a  mother  her  own  delight 
in  them  when  she  was  a  little  girl ;  as  will  Louisa  M. 
Alcott's  "My  Boys,"  "My  Girls,"  "Little  Men,"  etc. 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett's  "Play  Days"  must  not  be 
omitted.  "  *  Prue  and  I '  (  G.  W.  Curtiss  )  is  one  of 
the  first  books  I  should  put  into  a  child's  library," 
says  Mary  E.  Burt.  Don't  forget  "Captain  Janu- 
ary" and  "Melody,"  by  Laura  E.  Richards,  nor 
"  Jackanapes,"  "  Story  of  a  Short  Life,"  and  "  Mary's 
Meadow,"  by  Mrs.  Ewing,  nor  "  What  Katy  Did,"  by 
Susan  Coolidge.  "Young  Folks  Worth  Knowing," 
from  Pansy,  is  a  book  of  sketches  of  the  life  of  chil- 
dren, including  Helen  Kellar.  "Being  a  Boy,"  by 
Warner,  portrays  a  boy's  life  on  a  New  England 
farm. 

And  there  is  that  inimitable  "Story  of  a  Bad 
Boy,"  by  Aldrich,  maili^y  ^is  own  autobiography. 
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A  Bit  of  Geogfraphy.  —  ( III. ) 

Write  as  much  as  you  can,  and  as  well  as  you  can, 
in  one  sentence  of  each  of  the  following :  — 

2^ew  Jersey,  —  Peaches.  Trenton.  Asbury  Park. 
Jersey  City.  Cape  May.  Camden.  Vineland. 
Newark.  The  large  railroads.  Orange.  Princeton 
College.    Elizabeth.     Long  Beach. 

Delaware,  —  Its  size.  Wilmington.  Its  crops* 
Oysters.  Delaware  river.  Dover.  Its  boundaries. 
Thomas  F.  Bayard.     Lord  Delaware. 

Maryland,  —  Baltimore.  Annapolis,  Johns  Hop- 
kins  University.      Boundary.      Oysters.      Harper's 

Ferry. 

^  •  •  ■  ^ 

S;/9ptember.  —  First  Grade. 

BY    FLORA    F.    COOKE. 

This  is  September, 

The  air  is  cool. 

The  sky  is  blue. 

There  is  dew  in  the  morning. 

The  grass  is  green. 

The  leaves  are  green. 

The  fruit  is  ripe. 

Some  seeds  are  ripe. 

Asters  are  here. 

Sunflowers  are  here. 

Goldenrod  is  here. 

We  see  many  butterflies. 

We  see  grasshoppers,  large  and  small. 

We  see  ants  in  the  sand. 

We  see  caterpillars  eating  leaves. 

We  see  earthworms  in  the  loam. 

We  see  rbbins  and  bluebirds. 

We  hear  the  woodpeckers  and  thrushes. 

We  see  the  blue- jays  and  sparrows. 

We  feel  the  north vji- est  winds  blowing. 

We  see  the  soft,  white  clouds. 


^  •••  ^ 


Books  Helpful  in  Animal  Study. 

BY   C.    B.    SCOTT. 

1.  Morse's  First  Book*  of  Zo jlogy.  —  American 
Book   Co $  .00 

2.  McCook's  Tenants  of  an  Old  Farm 1.50 

3.  Coltoii's  Practical  Zoology.  — D.  C.  Heath 

&  Co 85 

4.  Our  Common  Birds  and  How  to  Know  Them. 

—  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 1.50 

5.  Ballard's  Moths  and  Butterflies.  —  George 

Putnam's  Sons 1.50 

6.  Entomology  for  Beginners.  —  Henry  Holt 

&  Co 1.40 

7.  Guides  for  Science  Teaching.  —  D.  C.  Heath 

&  Co 

Xo.  1  is  general,  very  simple,  definite,  and  practi- 
cal; particularly  helpful  in  study  of  snails,  clams, 
and  insects. 

No.  2  relates  to  habits  of  insects  and  spiders. 

No.  3  is  a  manual  for  study  of  structure. 

Nos.  4,  5,  and  6  are  most  helpful  in  the  study  of 
birds,  moths,  and  butterflies,  and  insects,  respec- 
tively. 

Under  No.  7  are  included  a  series  of  guides,  vary- 
ing in  price  from  ten  cents  to  one  dollar,  helpful 
mainly  in  the  study  of  structure. 


NATURE  STUDY  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

BY   A.   C.   BOYDEN, 
Bridgewater  Normal  School. 

FLOWERS    IN   THE  SCHOOLROOM. 

HESE  can  be  collected  by  the  children 
from  day  to  day,  and  the  teacher  can 
aid  in  their  arrangement  in  such  artistic 
ways  as  to  beautify  the  room.    These 
contributions  will  include  both  wild  and 
cultivated  flowers,  which 
are  renewed  with   fresh 
varieties  as    the    season 
progresses.     They   assist 
in  the  care  of  the  bou- 
quets that  the  floral  visi- 
tors  may  be  thought  of 
as   regular    members    of 
the   school    sessions.     It 
is  wise  for  the  children 
to  be  encouraged  in  con- 
tributing   potted    plants 
of  various  kinds  to    re- 
main during  the  term  or 
year.       These    beautiful 

surroundings  directly  lead  to  that  sympathy  for  natu- 
ral objects  which  is  the  foundation  for  all  true  nature 
study.  A  little  care  in  selecting  plants  having  a 
variety  of  leaf  and  flower,  as  well  as  different  habits 
of  growth,  will  aid  in  extending  this  influence,  by 
showing  nature's  manifold  ways  in  doing  her  beauti- 
ful work. 

In  the  morning  talks  let  the  children  tell  where 
they  found  the  flowers  growing,  as  a  means  of  calling 
attention  to  their  natural  surroundings  and  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  search  for  flowers  in  their  homes. 
The  attention  should  be  called  to  the  value  of  flowers 
in  beautifying  the  country  road  or  city  park,  so  that 
the  eyes  will  hereafter  notice  such  things  with  a  new 
interest,  and  a  new  feeling  will  stir  the  heart. 

LISTS    OF    FLOWERS. 

Lists  of  the  flowers  collected  or  recognized  may  be 
placed  on  the  blackboard.  They  serve  to  introduce 
the  flowers  by  name  to  us,^and  help  in  fixing  the 
names  for  future  use.  Affixing  in  some  way  the 
color  of  the  flowers  aids  in  recalling  the  appearance 
as  the  eye  runs  over  the  names.  If  the  list  is  con- 
tinued into  the  late  fall,  the  hardier  flowers  will  be 
noticed,  and  an  occasional  reflowerin^  of  some  spring 
plant  will  be  found.  All  of  these  things  keep  the 
eyes  on  the  watch,  and  the  thoughts  busy  on  plant 
life. 

Among  the  more  common  will  be  the  yellow  mul- 
lein of  the  dry  fields,  the  yellow  and  orange  "butter- 
and-eggs"  found  along  the  roadsides,  the  brilliant 
gentians,  and  cardinal  flower.  The  composite  family 
will  probably  contribute  the  most  specimens, —  the 
small  fall  dandelion  growing  along  the  roadside,  the 
purple  asters,  a  variety  of  goldenrods,  the  white  yar- 
row, chrysanthemums,  and  sunflowers.  Dana's  "  How 
to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers"  (Scribner's)  will  be 
found  very  valuable  by  the  teacher  in  quickly  deter- 
mining the  names  and  habits  of  the  flowers  as  brought 
in  by  the  children. 
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COLORS    OP   THE   FLOWERS. 

To  cultivate  still  further  the  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers,  let  the  children  select  the  col- 
ored papers  that  will  match  the  colors  of  the  leaves 
and  flowers.  These  papers  may  be  mounted  (under 
the  teacher's  direction)  on  cardboard,  to  hang  beside 
the  flowers  for  the  day.  This  impresses  the  thought 
of  the  variety  of  colors  and  of  the  harmony  of  color- 
ing in  each  plant.  Children  in  the  upper  primary 
grades  can  aid  in  pressing  some  of  the  flowers^  to  be 
mounted  on  the  cardboard  with  the  colored  papers 
beside  them.  These  may  hang  in  the  room  for  a 
time,  by  the  list  of  flowers,  as  another  means  of  inter- 
esting the  children  in  the  local  flora. 

Some  literary  selection  will  aid  in  impressing  this 
truth  of  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  in  autumn :  — 

**  Tell  me,  sunny  goldenrod, 
Growing  everywhere, 
Did  fairies  come  from  fairyland, 
And  make  the  dress  you  wear  ?  " 

WORK    OF    THE    FLOWERS. 

A  simple  way  to  bring  out  this  truth  with  the 
youngest  children  is  to  have  them  trace  by  observa- 
tion the  life  of  a  flower, — the  growth  of  a  separate 
flower  stem  with  green  buds  upon  it,  the  gradual 
opening  of  the  green  leaves,  the  unfolding  of  the  col- 
ored flower  leaves  enclosing  the  stamens  and  pistils. 
The  yellow  powder  (pollen)  on  the  stamens  shows  that 
the  flower  is  ripe,  and  the  bees  are  busy  getting  the 
honey.  Gradually  the  flower  leaves  fade  and  fall  off; 
the  stamens  soon  follow  their  example,  and  the  green 
fruit  begins  to  appear.  The  fruit  increases  in  size 
till  it  is  ripe,  often  changing  color ;  then  it  splits 
open,  and  the  little  seeds  escape  to  the  ground,  to  be 
ready  to  make  new  plants  next  spring.  Thus,  in 
simple  form,  the  life  histoiy  of  the  plant  is  thought 
out  by  the  child,  and  what  he  sees  in  one  case  he  is 
led  to  find  all  about  him  in  other  plants.  The  collec- 
tion of  dry  fruits  containing  seeds  will  emphasize  the 
thought. 

On  the  back  of  the  fern  leaves  which  the  children 
gather  are  found  the  rows  of  little  brown  pockets, 
from  which  can  be  shaken  the  powder,  that  will  fall 
to  the  ground  and  prepare  new  fern  plants.  Even 
these  plants,  without  any  flowers,  are  doing  the  same 
work  of  preparation  for  new  plants. 

PARTS    OF   THE   FLOWER. 

In  the  second  and  third  years  the  parts  of  the 
flower  can  be  examined  more  carefully  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expanding  the  truth  already  gained.  Garden 
nasturtiums  are  easily  obtained  in  such  numbers  that 
each  child  may  have  one  to  examine.  As  the  first 
exercise,  he  should  be  encouraged  to  tell  just  what  he 
sees  as  he  sees  it.  He  will  not  report  the  facts  in 
the  expected  order,  but  slight  guidance  will  direct 
him  toward  the  important  points,  and  names  may  be 
given  as  needed  (also  written  on  the  board).  In  the 
nasturtium  the  following  may  be  observed :  A  yellow 
cup  holds  the  other  parts  of  the  flower.  It  is  cut 
into  five  pointed  parts  (sepals),  and  it  has  a  long, 
yellow  spur  on  the  under  side.  There  are  five  large 
orange  (?)  flower  leaves  (petals)  set  in  the  cup. 
Three  of  them  have  long  stems,  and  the  same  three 


have  fringes  on  the  inside ;  the  other  two  have  long, 
dark  lines  pointing  down  into  the  spur.  By  careful 
search,  eight  stamens  can  be  counted  in  the  cup,  each 
with  a  thick  part  on  the  end.  Some  are  long  and 
some  are  short.  Probably  on  one  only  will  be  found 
the  powder  (pollen),  which  can  be  rubbed  off  with 
the  finger ;  in  the  others  it  is  not  ripe.  In  the  middle 
is  found  another  stem-like  part  (pistil),  with  no  thick 
part  on  the  end. 

After  the  children  have  told  all  they  can  see  and 
think,  use  a  few  moments  to  think  of  the  use  of  the 
parts, —  the  cup,  to  hold  the  other  parts;  the  spur,  to 
hold  the  honey  for  the  bees  and  butterflies  (if  not 
seen,  suggest  the  watching  of  insects  on  a  bed  of  nas- 
turtiums). The  bright  colors  attract  them,  and  the 
dark  lines  point  to  the  honey. 

At  another  lesson,  review  the  observations  by 
teaching  the  children  to  use  the  new  names  in  oral 
sentences.  A  few  of  the  best  can  be  written  on  the 
board  for  reading  and  copying.  Still  another  lan- 
guage exercise  may  be  conducted  by  writing  a  list  of 
words  OH  the  board,  to  be  put  into  written  sentences. 
Later  they  can  be  read  aloud.  Meantime  the  children 
will  be  looking  for  these  same  parts  in  other  flowers 
which  they  collect,  and  a  little  guidance  will  lead 
them  to  use  the  names  as  they  talk  about  the  flowers. 

By  bringing  in  the  flowers  at  different  stages,  the 
steps  in  forming  the  seeds  can  be  noticed, —  the 
ripening  stamens ;  the  withering  sepals,  petals,  and 
stamens ;  the  lengthening  pistil,  with  the  fruit  form- 
ing at  its  base;  the  final  formation  of  the  three- 
parted  fruit,  with  its  seeds.  Another  series  of  language 
exercise  will  naturally  follow,  and  specimens  of  ripen- 
ing fruits  will  be  collected. 

In  the  third  year  the  toad  flax,  or  "  butter-aud- 
jeggs,'^  is  another  flower  which  can  be  examined  on 
the  same  plan,  and  it  can  be  sketched  and  colored. 
More  extended  descriptions  can  be  written  from  lists 
of  words,  or  from  a  series  of  questions.  The  latter 
serve  somewhat  as  a  guide  in  the  formation  of  the 
sentences.  These  papers  will  show  the  teacher  what 
further  observation  or  drill  is  required.  Dictation 
exercises  are  excellent  means  of  drilling  on  the  lan- 
guage points. 

In  the  fourth  year  a  more  careful  study  of  the 
flower  and  its  development  is  desirable.  If  the  nas- 
turtium is  used,  the  following  facts  will  be  found,  but 
the  same  plan  may  be  used  for  any  available  flower. 
The  calyx  is  distinguished,  and  the  children  ate  asked 
to  tell  as  many  facts  as  they  can  observe  (the  calyx 
is  a  cup,  five  parts  with  sharp  points,  sepals ;  three 
upper  sepals  extend  into  a  spur,  all  are  yellowish). 
The  corolla  is  distinguished  and  studied  in  the  same 
manner  (five  colored  petals,  attached  to  the  cup,  alter- 
nating with  the  sepals,  two  in  one  set,  three  in  the 
other,  the  latter  fringed  and  with  stems).  The  sta- 
mens are  found  and  counted,  their  length  noted,  the 
anthers  described,  and  particular  attention  is  paid  to 
the  one  that  has  ripened  pollen  on  it.  The  pistil  is 
separated  from  the  stamens  and  its  position  noted  in 
the  middle  of  the  flower.  The  use  of  the  calyx  in 
holding  the  other  parts  and  in  protecting  them  in  the 
bud  is  thought  out,  the  bright  colored  flower  leaves 
with  their  odor  and  honey  is  seen  to  attract  the  in- 
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sects,  the  stamens  produce  the  pollen  which  is  carried 
by  the  bees  to  the  pistils  of  other  flowers,  and  the 
pistil  will  be  seen  to  produce  the  fruit.  The  teacher 
will  need  to  tell  simply  the  work  of  the  bees  in  carry- 
ing pollen  from  one  flower  to  another,  and  its  work  in 
forming  the  fruit.     (Bergen's  Botany.) 

A  simple  outline  written  on  the  board  will  serve  as 
a  basis  for  the  language  paper,  a  paragraph  being 
written  on  each :  — 

Calyx — sepals.  Stamens — anthers — pollen. 

Corolla — petals.  Pistil — 

A  short  dictation  exercise  precediug  the  paper  will 
give  an  example  of  the  plan  of  description. 

The  changes  in  the  flowers  will  be  traced  and  par- 
ticulJir  attention  given  to  the  pistil ;  it  increases  in 
length,  three  branches  are  distinctly  seen  on  the  tip 
of  which  the  pollen  falls  as  brought  by  the  bees, 
while  the  ovary  expands  into  a  three  parted  fruit; 
finally  the  upper  part  of  the  pistil  dies,  and  only  the 
fruit  is  left  with  its  seeds.  For  this  a  subject  may 
be  selected  as  the  basis  of  the  language  paper  —  "  How 
a  Flower  Changes  into  a  Fruit"  or  "  The  Story  of 
a  Flower."  This  study  is  of  special  value  when  it 
stimulates  to  the  finding  of  other  flowers  that  are 
changing  in  the  same  manner,  and  thus  a  truth  of 
nature  is  discovered.-  A  collection  of  these  fruits  is  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  interest  that  has  been 
stirred. 

IXSECTS   AND    FLOWERS. 

The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  watch  the 
insects  that  visit  the  flowers  and  quite  a  list  may  be 
made  —  bees,  butterflies,  flies,  beetles,  ants,  etc. 
A  more  careful  watching  may  tell  how  they  get  the 
honey  from  the  flowers  —  a  butterfly  kept  under 
glass  on  some  flowers  may  show  his  long,  spiral 
tongue  by  which  he  reaches  down  into  the  deep  tube 
flowers,  or  flowers  near  the  open  window  will  invite 
insects,  and  their  movements  may  be  watched.  Their 
success  or  failure  in  reaching  the  sweets  may  be  ap- 
parent, and  the  reason  is  at  once  sought.  The  teacher 
may  supplement  the  observation  by  telling  the  story 
of  some  insects  and  the  flowers. 
'^  Bazz  I  buzz !  buzz !    ' 

This  is  the  song  of  the  bee. 
His  legs  are  of  yellow ; 
A  jolly  good  fellow, 
And  yet  a  great  worker  is  he." 
[For  the  rest  of  this  attractive  poem  see  Lovejoy*s  **  Nature 
in  Verse,"  p.  HO.] 

DESCBIPTIONS    OP   ^LOWERS. 

In  the  grammar  grades  this  work  will  expand  into 
a  more  extended  description  of  the  whole  plant,  that 
its  plan  of  growth  may  be  found. 

A  bouquet  of  nasturtiums  on  the  teacher's  desk 
suggests  the  thought  of  studying  this  plant  to  see 
what  it  teaches  us.  Specimens  will  be  needed,  a 
whole  plant  with  its  roots  carefully  pulled,  and  some 
leaves  with  stems  attached,  as  well  as  the  flowers. 
Where  and  how  it  grows,  and  how  long  it  lives  will 
be  questions  for  outside  observation.  At  the  next 
exercise  we  are  ready  to  report  and  to  begin  our  ob- 
servations of  the  parts.  In  order  to  see  the  most  we 
will  draw  the  parts,  the  children  tell  what  they  see, 
and  the  teacher  directs  in  the  drawings  —  the  leaf- 


stem  (petiole)  in  its  positioft ;  the  blade  of  the  leaf, 
its  shape,  margin,  number  and  arrangement  of  veins. 
This  exercise  closes  with  a  few  thoughts  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  leaves  by  which  each  one  holds 
itself  out  in  the  sunlight  for  the  growth  of  the  whole 
plant. 

In  a  similar  manner  a  pictorial  drawing  of  the 
whole  flower  is  made  and  colored  if  desired ;  this  sug- 
gests a  few  words  on  the  various  colors  produced  by 
careful  cultivation.  The  separate  parts  of  the  flower 
are  now  drawn,  that  the  plan  of  the  flower  may  be 
more  evident,  and  names  are  given  which  are  written 
beside  the  parts.  It  is  seen  that  these  names  will 
help  us  in  describing  other  flowers  ;  that  the  parts  are 
arranged  in  circles  ;  that  there  are  two  sets  of  flower 
leaves  fitted  to  protect  the  inner  parts  and  attract  in- 
sects by  their  color,  odor,  and  nectar ;  that  there  are 
two  sets  of  stem-like  parts,  stamens  and  pistils,  whose 
exact  work  is  to  be  watched.  Other  drawings  will 
show  the  pistil  with  enlarged  ovary,  and  the  final 
fruit. 

The  following  may  be  read  and  explained  to  the 
children  as  they  hold  the  flowers  in  hand.  If  desired, 
it  may  be  dictated  later  and  added  to  the  papers  on 
this  flower  :  The  nasturtium  has  the  honey  at  the  base 
of  the  spur.  "  This  is  a  feast  prepared  for  the  but- 
terflies. When  one  of  them  visits  the  nasturtium,  he 
perches  on  the  lowest  petal,  which  project*  forward 
and  forms  a  convenient  alighting-board  for  him. 
Standing  there  much  at  his  ease,  he  can  push  his  long 
proboscis  into  the  bottom  of  the  spur,  and  in  so  doing 
he  must  brush  against  the  stamens,  which,  when  ripe, 
project  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  flower  tube.  Some 
pollen  adheres  to  his  velvety  head,  and  when  he  visits 
another  nasturtium  he  will  probably  run  against  the 
pistil  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  part  of  his  load  of* 
gold-dust  upon  it.  He  thus  acts  as  a  messenger  for 
the  nasturtiums,  and  honestly  earns  the  nectar  which 
they  bestow." 

A  written  description  may  accompany  the  drawings, 
according  to  an  outline  of  points :  — 

Where  and  how  it  grows. 

Root  —  kind,  size,  rootlets. 

Stem  —  color,  length,  form,  surface. 

Leaves  —  arrangement,  color,  form,  surface. 

Flowers  —  arrangement,  colors,  parts. 

Fruit  —  color,  parts,  seeds. 

One  such  plant  carefully  studied-  reveals  the  gen- 
eral truths  about  flowers  that  can  be  applied  to  any 
extent. 

In  another  grade  the  toad  flax  may  be  studied  in  a 
similar  manner. 

Smooth,  erect  stem;  narrow,  alternate  leaves; 
calyx  with  five  parts ;  yellow  and  orange  corolla  with 
two  lips  and  a  spur.  Four  stamens  and  one  pistil. 
"  The  blossoms  are  bright  yellow,  all  except  the  little 
pouting  lips,  which  are  orange  colored.  By  pressing 
gently  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth  we  can  force  the 
lips  apart,  and  then  we  see  that  the  stamens  and  pistil 
are  well  inside  in  a  position  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  tonsils,  while  the  honey  is  down  the  throat.  The 
lips  close  firmly  over  the  pollen  and  honey,  and  a 
small  creeping  insect  is  quite  unable  to  force  an  en- 
trance between    them.     The  bee  is  the  wished-for 
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guest,  to  whom  all  barriers  yield.  When  she  comes 
to  call  she  alights  upon  the  lower  lip  and  her  weight 
causes  it  to  drop.  Then  she  sees  two  bright  golden 
bands  running  along  the  palate  of  the  flower.  They 
guide  her  attention  to  the  mouth  of  a  deep  pocket,  in 
which  the  honey  is  stored,  and  in  order  to  reach  it 
she  must  jostle  the  stamens,  which  stand  directly  in 
the  way.  Then  she  flies  off,  pollen  laden,  to  another 
flower,  while  the  lip,  relieved  of  her  weight,  springs 
back  and  silently  closes." 

THE   COMPOSITE   FAMILY. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  families  of  flowers  which 
the  children  will  meet.  In  the  upper  grammar  grades 
some  study  of  this  family  is  possible.  Collections 
may  be  made  and  specimens  pressed  in  making  up  a 
class  album.  In  each  case  the  locality  of  growth  is 
indicated  as  well  as  the  name  and  date;  also  some  ap- 
propriate quotation  may  be  added.  They  may  be 
grouped  upon  some  such  plan  as  the  following :  — 

(Weeds)  fall  dandelions,  thistles,  yarrow,  burdock, 
flea-bane,  goldenrods,  tansy,  (ornament)  asters,  dah- 
lias, chrysanthemum,  sunflower,  (useful)  lettuce, 
chicory,  chamomile,  etc. 

A  goldenrod  may  be  studied  as  a  type,  according  to 
the  plan  already  suggested. 

Introductory  out  of-door  observation  :  — 

Habit  —  roadsides,  fields,  woods ;  late  summer  and 
fall ;  perennial  herb. 

Root  —  many   roots   from    

underground  stem,  thick  roots 
at  the  axis  of  the  main 
stem. 

Observation  of  specimen  as     VV   J 
basis  of  a  sketch :  —                         -^^ 
•     Stem  —  erect,    stout,    hairy, 
twd  to  six  feet  high,  branching 
near  the  top.  

Leaves  —  alternate,  lance-shaped,  sharply  toothed, 
and  pointed  (rough). 

Flowers  —  yellow,  small  flower  heads  clustered 
along  the  branches  which  spread  from  upper  part 
of  the  stem,  short  rays.  Two  kinds  of  flowers,  disk 
and  ray  flowers.     Small  seeds. 

Written  description  from  outline,  with  appropriate 
literary  selection. 

Comparison  with  the  asters  reveals  a  somewhat 
different  arrangement  of  flowers — dense  heads  sur- 
rounded by  a  set  of  scales  (bracts)  that  give  it  the 
appearance  of  one  flower.  The  yellow  centre  is  com- 
posed of  very  many  tubular  flowers,  each  with  its 
separate  parts,  while  the  ray  flowers  are  arranged  in 
an  attractive  way  around  the  disk,  each  with  its  pistil, 
but  no  stamens.  By  investigating  with  a  pin  these 
parts  can  be  found.  The  following  description  will 
set  the  children  watching  with  eager  interest :  "  The 
stamens  seem  to  have  literally  laid  their  heads  to- 
gether to  keep  the  pistil  in  restraint,  and  to  prevent 
it  from  using  any  pollen  except  what  is  made  at  home. 
But  the  pistil  wants  sunshine  and  liberty,  and 
stretches  itself  in  its  little  golden  prison,  pushing  the 
mass  of  pollen  up  before  it,  till  the  prison  roof  bursts. 
Then  out  springs  the  pistil,  driving  the  pollen  before 
it  in  a  little  cloud.     If  a  fly  has  alighted  close  by,  he 


receives  a  liberal  sprinkling.  With  this  unexpected 
and  rather  overwhelming  donation  he  creeps  or  flies 
to  another  floret,  or,  better  still,  to  another  plant. 
Thus  the  little  floret  makes  sure  of  setting  its  little 
seed  by  imported  pollen  only." 

The  fall  dandelion  differs  from  the  previous  in 
having  only  strap-shaped  flowers  clustered  in  the 
heads.  Each  flower  has  its  bristles  (calyx),  corolla, 
stamens,  and  pistil.  The  growth  of  the  bristles  to 
help  scatter  the  seeds  is  a  very  interesting  observa- 
tion. A  simple  comparison  with  the  other  members 
of  this  family  will  bring  out  the  common  character- 
istics. ".The  flowers  thus  joining  forces  are  more 
likely  to  attract  insects.  The  chance  of  getting  honey 
from  so  many  flowers  at  once  is  greatly  appreciated 
by  insects ;  and  their  visits  are  more  likely  to  be  ef- 
fectual, since  the  chances  are  that  one  alighting  will 
touch  many  florets.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
"composite  flowers,"  as  these  are  called,  are  a  very 
wide-spread  and  successful  family."  (Hardinge's 
"  With  the  Wild  Flowers.") 

The  result  of  all  this  study  is  to  bring  the  children 
into  sympathy  with  the  flowers,  to  lead  them  to  ob- 
serve more  closely  that  they  may  find  out  some  of 
nature's  secrets.  Some  phase  of  the  work  will  be 
sure  to  find  each  child. 

"  To  him  who,  in  the  love  of  Nature,  holds  com- 
munion with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks  a  various 
language." 


,I3«>< 


BORDER    DESIGN. 

[To  be  combined  with  design  on  page  24.  ] 


CO-OPERATIVE  INFORMATION. 

line  with  "Vice  and  Virtue  in  Com- 
position" in  the  Teacher,  a  sub- 
scriber suggests  the  following  plan  for 
mutual  aid  to  teachers  and  pupils,  which 
the  Teacher  will  be  gratified  to  carry 
forward :  — 

1.  The  Teacher  to  keep  standing  in  one  of  its  col- 
umns (or  publish  at  stated  intervals)  a  list  of  schools, 
with  name  of  principal,  town,  and  state,  willing  to 
enter  upon  the  scheme. 

2.  A  pupil  of  any  school  on  this  list  may  write  to 
any  other  school  on  the  list  asking  for  information 
concerning  something  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pupil 
receiving.  The  letter  of  inquiry  shall  be  sent  only 
on  approval  of  the  principal  of  the  sending  school, 
directed  to  a  pupil  of  the  receiving  school  in  care  of 
the  principal.  The  principal  of  the  receiving  school 
shall  refer  the  letter  to  a  pupil  of  his  school  for 
answer,  subject  to  his  approval. 

3.  Each  inquiry  shall  state  name,  age,  and  grade  of 
writer,  and  his  or  her  school  address,  and  shall  carry 
with  it  return  postage. 

If  enough  schools  will  take  part,  A.  of  Brooklyn 
can,  for  instance,  have  his  pupils  write  to  Vermont 
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asking  about  maple  sugar  or  marble  quarries,  to  Mis- 
sissippi about  cotton  growing,  to  Iowa  about  com 
raising,  etc.  In  return,  it  will  do  Ms  pupils  good  to 
find  out  and  write  about  the  statue  of  Liberty,  Coney 
island,  Central  park,  the  Brooklyn  bridge,  etc. 

The  children,  in  writing  these  letters,  either  of  in- 
quiry or  information,  will  have  an  interest  and  a 
feeling  of  reality  that  they  will  be  able  to  get  in  no 
other  way. 

CO-OPERATirB     INFORMATION    LIST. 

"BrooklTn  Bridge,"  "Central  Park,"  "The  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty," etc. —  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  grammar  achool  No.  76,  F.  B. 
Stevens,  principal. 

''General  John  Stark,"  "Battle  of  Bennington,"  "Franklin 
Pierce,"  "Home  and  Boyhood  of  Daniel  Webster,"  '*The 
Manufacturing  Interests  of  Manchester." — Manchester,  N.  H., 
HallsYille  school,  William  H.  Huse,  principal. 

"Parks,"  "Lake  Traffic,"  "  Water  Supply,"  "  Cattle  Yards," 
"Sewerage  System." —  Chicago,  Marquette  school,  Frank  B. 
Williams,  principal. 

" Ice  Cutting,"  " Salmon  Fishing,"  "Shipbuilding."— Ban- 
gor, Me.,  Union  school,  Mr.  Tilton,  principal. 

"Iowa  Industries,"  "Pork  Packing,"  "River  Navigation," 
"Corn  Raising."  —  Sioux  City,  la.,  William  M.  Stevens. 

"The  Chinese  of  San  Francisco,"  "Fruit  and  Flowers  of 
California,"  "The  Harbor  of  San  Francisco." — San  Francisco, 
Lincoln  school,  Mr.  Hamilton,  principal. 


AN  AUTUMN  EXERCISE. 

BY   ELLA   M.    POWERS. 

jjN  the  autumn  days  the  teacher  will 
devote  a  little  time  to  the  study  of 
the  grains.  (For  suggestive  talks  on 
grain  see  American  Teacher  Sep- 
tember, 1893.) 
On  some  Friday  afternoon  let  the  pupils  give  the 
following  exercise  on  grains :  — 

[A  papil  may  be  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  platform  repre- 
senting a  judge.  By  his  side  is  a  crown  of  autumn  leaves, 
late  flowers,  or  berries,  and  also  a  sceptre.] 

Enter  six  girls.  (Two  hare  branches  of  autumn  leaves, 
two  hare  baskets  of  fruit,  and  the  remaining  two  have  baskets 
of  nuts.) 

All  come  in  singing  the  following,  to  the  tune,  ^*  There's 
Music  in  the  Air  "  :  — 

The  leaver  of  autumn  gayly 

Dance  in  the  frosty  air, 
The  leaves  from  shade  trees  falling 
'Mid  nuts  and  fruits  so  rare. 

Elm  and  maple,  here  we  come, 
Nuts  and  fruits  from  hills  and  plains. 

Join  this  happy  autumn  throng 
To  crown  the  King  of  Grains. 

Enter  six  boys,  each  carrying  a  small  basket  or  sheaf  of  the 
grain  of  which  he  speaks. 
All  sing  to  the  air,  "  My  Bonnie  " :  — 

From  grain  fields  all  over  this  country, 

We  come  on  this  autumn  day  fair. 
Our  oats  and  our  barley  and  rye  sheaves. 

Our  wheat  and  our  rice  we  now  bear. 
Waving,  nodding, 

Swinging  and  swaying  from  day  to  day ; 
Growing,  ripening, 
With  never  a  moment's  delay. 
Judge  steps  forward,  saying :  — 

Welcome  grains,  from  far  and  near ! 

To-day  we'll  choose  our  king ; 
Relate  your  virtues,  tell  your  praises, 
The  good  to  man  you  bring. 


Oats.  —  (  First  pupil.) 

From  Scotland's  mountain-bordered  lakes, 
I  bring  man  famous  oaten  cakes. 
Oats  for  strength,  none  can  compare 
With  wholesome  oats,  so  good  and  fair. 

Barley.  —  (  Second  pupil.) 

Older  than  other  grains  am  I, 

Far  in  the  past  my  birth  is  hid ; 
I  nourished  man  long  years  before 
The  building  of  the  pyramid. 

So  to  the  barley  give  your  crown, 
The  king  of  grains  I  now  would  be ; 

Think  of  my  age,  my  strength,  renown  : 
You  can't  refuse  the  crown  to  me. 

Rye.  —  (  Third  pupil.) 

From  Russia's  great  rye  fields  I  came, 
Few  grains  have  earned  my  honest  fame ; 
The  Germans  and  the  Swedes  rely 
Upon  my  bread  of  sweetest  rye. 


Wheat,  — 


From  Egypt  I  have  traveled  wide. 
Fed  millions  here  and  there  beside ; 
The  richest,  finest,  best  you  eat 
Is  made  from  my  ripe  heads  of  wheat. 


Riee.— 


I  came  to  you  from  the  far  East, 

From  China  and  from  Hindoostan ; 
And  now  in  all  the  southern  homes 
I'm  called  the  king  of  foods  for  man. 
Gom., — 

Bring  cakes  of  Scotland's  oatmeal  gray. 

And  Germans  barley  brown. 
By  all  the  rye  of  Russia  lay 

The  wheat  of  Egypt  down ; 
And  pour  the  rice  of  East  and  South, 

From  Amalthea's  horn, 
Their  savor  shall  not  tempt  a  mouth 
That  knows  good  Indian  corn. 

—  T.  Brown,  in  Touth*M  Companion* 

The  trees.  —  (  Girls  all  recite  together.) 

No  seed,  where  labor  is  not  free. 

Can  yield  such  life  as  yields 
The  golden  grain  of  liberty, 
That  crowns  Columbia's  fields. 

—  Brown. 
School.  -> 

We  love  the  bread  that  saved  our  sires 

When  hungry  and  forlorn, 
And  every  autumn  feast  inspires 
Our  praise  of  Indian  com. 
Com. — 

Far  back  through  history's  shadowy  page, 

It  shines  a  power  of  boundless  good ; 
The  people's  prop  from  age  to  age, 
The  one  unfailing  wealth  of  food. 

—  Celia  Thaxter. 

The  judge  places  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  boy  carry^ 
ing  Indian  com  and  gives  him  the  sceptre,  saying :  — 
America,  from  thy  broad  breast 

It  sprang,  beneficent  and  bright, 
Of  all  thy  gifts  from  heaven  the  best, 
For  the  world's  succor  and  delight. 

And  let  thy  states  their  garlands  bring. 
Each  Its  own  lovely  blossom  sign, 

But  leading  all  let  Maize  be  king, 
Holding  its  place  by  right  divine. 

— Celia  Thaxter. 

The  school  and  others,  all  standing,  recite  in  concert :  — 
Maize  shall  be  our  king  of  grains. 
We  hail  thee  I    Ever  give  thee  praise ! 
Upon  our  hillsides  or  our  plains. 
We  bow  to  thee,  most  kingly  Maize. 
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School  sits  while  those  taking  part  place  on  the  table  their 
grains,  nuts,  autumn  leaves ,  etc.,  singing  to  the  Scotch  air, 
**  Auld  Lang  Syne  " :  — 

Heap  high  the  farmer's  wintry  hoard  I 

Heap  high  the  golden  corn ! 
No  richer  gift  has  autumn  poured 
From  out  her  lavish  horn ! 

But  let  the  good  old  crop  adorn 

The  hills  our  fathers  trod ; 
Still  let  us,  for  his  goldeu  corn, 

Send  up  our  thanks  to  God ! 


All  exit. 


■  Whiitier. 


The  following  suggestive  poems  are  given  if  the  programme 
be  too  short :  — 

Itecitation:  '^Columbia's  Emblem/'  Edna  Dean  Proctor. 
Published  in  the  Century  September,  1892.  The  same  as  a 
song.     Set  to  music  by  Leo.  R.  Lewis. 

Recitation  from  **  Hiawatha,"  beginning  *'  Stripped  the  gar- 
ments from  Mondamin." 

**  The  Army  of  the  Com."    Sidney  Lanier. 

**The  Corn  is  in  Tassel."    Caroline  Hazard. 

*'The  Corn  Song."  Whittier.  The  same  set  to  music. 
Riverside  Song  Book. 

'*  Maize,  the  Nation's  Emblem."    Celia  Thaxter. 


THE  ELK  AT  BLUE  MOUNTAIN  FOREST  PARK. 

BY    CHARLES    IRVING   RICE,    WORCESTER,    MASS. 
[For  illustration,  see  Supplement  with  this  number.] 

His  animal  is  the  second  largest  member 
of  the  deer  family,  the  moose  standing 
first.  The  elk  is  rather  short-bodied  for 
its  height,  with  a  well-shaped  head, 
broad  and  flat  between  the  eyes,  which 
have  a  bright,  pleasant  look.  The  ears  are  large,  and, 
like  those  of  the  horse,  capable  of  expressing  a  wide 
range  of  emotions. ,  The  body  of  a  well-conditioned 
elk  is  about  as  round  as  a  cylinder,  and  is  borne  up 
by  long  clean-cut  legs,  which  terminate  in  small 
hoofs.  The  hind  legs  are  not  as  straight  as  the  for- 
"^ard  ones.  The  deciduous  antlers,  borne,  of  course, 
only  by  the  males,  are  the  handsomest  and  largest  of 
any  of  the  family.  They  are  not  at  all  palmated,  like 
those  of  the  moose,  and  the  points,  except  at  the  top, 
grow  forward.  Each  antler  terminates  with  a  fork, 
one  tine  coming  forward,  and  the  other  going  back- 
ward. The  neck  is  rather  long,  and  the  tail  exceed- 
ingly short. 

In  color,  this  animal  shades  from  light  tan  to  dark 
brown,  the  head,  and  especially  the  neck,  being  of  the 
darker  color.  A  very  peculiar  field  of  color  is  present 
'on  the  hind  quarters,  consisting  of  a  white  patch 
which  extends  around  above  the  tail  and  down  a  little 
distance  on  the  legs  behind.  Towards  the  lower  part 
of  this  patch  on  the  outside  of  either  leg  is  a  line  of 
neighboring  hair  the  color  of  which  is  nearly  black. 
Viewed  from  the  rear,  this  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  the  elk,  and  one  of  the  first  to  be 
spoken  of  by  strangers. 

The  antlers  are  always  carried  through  the  winter 
and  dropped  in  the  spring,  and,  like  the  bison  in 
shedding  its  coat,  the  more  vigorous  and  healthy  ones 
lose  theirs  first.  Sometimes  these  appendages  fall  off 
like  ripe  fruit,  leaving  no  perceptible  stain  of  blood, 
but  are  oftener  dislodged  by  some  slight  blow  before 
they  reach  the  dead-ripe  state.    Occasionally  an  elk 


is  seen  with  but  one  antler,  the  other  having  been  cast 
off,  and  when  in  this  predicament,  the  animal  presents 
a  very  grotesque  appearance 

The  young  are  brought  forth  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  June,  and  little  is  seen  of  the 
mothers  before  June  10  to  15,  when  they  begin  to 
work  out  into  the  clearing  to  feed,  and  it  is  about  a 
month  later  before  the  fawns  accompany  them.  These 
little  long-legged  creatures  are  spotted  above  and  of  a 
very  light  color,  almost  white,  below.  They  are 
bright  and  active,  and  very  shy,  making  off  "to  cover 
at  a  great  pace  before  the  mothers  have  any  idea  of 
startingr 

Elk  are  quite  promiscuous  eaters,  enjoying  grass, 
leaves  and  twigs  of  deciduous  trees,  and  are  very  fond 
of  apples,  which,  like  the  boys  in  chestnut  time,  they 
will  not  allow  to  ripen ;  •  after  reaching  what  they  can 
from  the  ground,  they  will  shake  the  trees  by  meana 
of  their  antlers. 

The  elk  is  gregarious,  but  in  a  lesser  degree  than 
the  bison ;  the  herds,  or  bands,  are  not  so  compact  as 
those  of  the  latter.  I  have  seen  forty  elk  scattered 
over  an  estimated  area  of  ten  acres,  where  the  same 
number  of  bison  would  probably  confine  themselves  ta 
four  or  five  acres.  When  these  bands  move  about, 
they  do  so  in  the  same  straggling  way,  and  the  larg- 
est assemblages  are  seen  in  the  winter,  when  as  many 
as  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  have  been  seen  in  one 
herd.  The  estimated  number  of  these  animals  at 
Blue  mountain  forest  is  one  thousand,  and  they  are 
perfectly  harmless  as  a  rule,  except  in  the  fall,  when 
the  bucks  in  a  greater  or  less  dejjree  lose  their  fear  of 
man.  After  the  middle  of  August  each  year,  printed 
notices,  giving  warning  of  the  pugnacious  disposition 
of  these  animals,  are  given  to  all  visitors  as  they 
enter  the  park. 

Personally,  I  have  never  seen  the  least  disposition 
on  the  part  of  an  elk  to  do  anything  but  run  away ; 
there  are,  however,  occasional  individuals  of  this 
species  that  for  some  reason  or  other  become  depraved 
and  attack  everything.  I  know  of  only  one  such  hav- 
ing been  at  Blue  mountain,  and  on  account  of  the 
close  of  his  caieer  will  illustrate  the  toughness  of  thia 
animal  and  his  indifference  to  ordinary  chastisement, 
as  well  as  its  unreasoning  disposition  to  attack  any- 
thing that  comes  in  its  way  after  its  temper  is  soured. 

A  number  of  men  engaged  in  repairing  roads,  seeing 
this  old  buck  approaching,  succeeded  in  getting  their 
horses  into  a  barn  and  closing  the  doors.  Not  to  be 
deterred  from  carrying  out  his  purpose  of  attacking 
something,  the  elk  retired  across  the  road,  and,  lower- 
ing his  head,  as  if  charging  upon  one  of  his  own  kind, 
came  against  the  building  like  a  whirlwind,  and  with 
such  momentum  as  to  push  the  points  of  his  antlers 
through  the  boards.  Finding,  after  two  or  three  at- 
tempts, that  he  could  not  break  in,  he  started  around 
the  barn  to  reconnoitre.  This  gave  the  men  a  chance 
to  make  a  dash  for  the  house  across  the  road,  the 
door  of  which  stood  open,  and,  as  they  found  when 
they  got  in,  could  not  be  closed.  After  making  a  cir- 
cuit of  the  bam,  the  elk  saw  where  the  men  were  and 
tried  to  make  an  entrance  through  the  open  door. 
In  this  he  was  foiled  by  the  size  of  his  antlers,  but  he 
showed  his  determination  by  elevating  his  muzzle, 
thereby  laying  his  antlers  back  on  his  shoulders  and 
pushing  his  head  as  far  in  as  possible.  One  of  the 
men,  thinking  to  drive  him  away,  found  an  old  ash 
scythe-snath,  and  standing  on  one  side  of  the  door, 
belabored  the  animal  with  full  strength  on  the  nose, 
but  with  so  little  effect  that  he  hardly  winced.  An 
hour  or  two  of  this  captivity  grew  monotonous,  and  it 
was  decided  to  try  more  heroic  measures ;  someone  in 
the  party  haa  a  .44  calibre  revolver,  and,  aiming  not 
to  kill,  put  five  balls  into  the  old  belligerent  before  he 
began  to  move  off.  A  few  days  later,  Superintendent 
Stockwell  was  in  the  park  and  ended  the  matter  with 
a  rifle  ball  just  as  the  elk  was  about  to  charge  on  him* 
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MAPLE  TREES. 


BY   GLARABEL   GIL3IAX. 


LEAVES  AND  FRUIT.— I. 

OMPARATIYELY  few,  even^among  edu- 
cated people,  unless  they  have  lived  in 
the  country  and  are  naturally  observing, 
know  much  about  trees.  Lessons  on  the 
shapes  and  kinds  of  leaves  have  proba- 
bly been  planned  by  many  teachers  who  intend  to 
have  their  pupils  study  plan.ts  this  autumn,  and  col- 
lections made  for  such  a  purpose  can  be  utilized  in 
the  way  I  am  about  to  indicate,  for  maple  leaves  are 
likely  to  be  among  the  most  common  ones  gathered. 
If  a  collection  of  fruits  has  also  been  made,  the  mate- 
rial needed  is  all  ready.  The  leaves  should  be  well 
pressed  before  the  lessons  but  not  attached  to  the 
permanent  sheets,  because  it  is  often  necessary  to  ex- 
amine the  back  of  the  leaf. 

The  teacher  should  have  at  least  one  branch  large 
enough  to  show  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  on  the 


Fiu.  1.  — Leaf  and  fruit  of  silver  maple,  one  half  natural  size.  The 
fmit  is  a  doable  key,  the  halves  separating  when  they  are  ripe. 

stem,  besides  blackboard  drawings  of  each  kind  of 
leaf  and  fruit.  The  three  maples  are  first  described, 
then  compared,  as  follows. 

SThe  silver  maple  has  opposite,  sim^^le,  graceful 
leaves  with  blade  and  petiole.  The  leaf  is  palmate- 
veined  and  palmately  lobed,  with  live  lobes,  the  three 
large  ones  long  and  pointed,  the  two  lower  spreading. 
The  margin  is  irregularly  cut  and  toothed,  and  the 
two  upper  notches  or  sinuses,  are  very  narrow.  The. 
leaf  is  green  above  and  silvery  beneath.  A  drooping 
spray  of  silver  maple  leaves  is  very  graceful,  and  the 
same  touch  of  grace  is  seen  in  the  oval  shape  of  the 
seed  and  in  the  sweep  of  the  woody  ridges  passing 
from  the  seed  over  the  wing.  The  fruit  is  a  long  and 
double  key,  each  half  being  two  inches  or  more  in 
length,  and  the  two  meeting  at  very  nearly  a  right 
angle. 

The  sugar  maple  (  Fig.  2  )  also  has  opposite,  broad, 
simple  leaves  with  blade  and  petiole.  They  are 
palmate-veined  and  palmately  three  to  five-lobed,  with 
open,  rounded  sinuses,  and  lobes  tapering  to  a  point. 
There  may  be  one  or  two  large  teeth  on  each  lobe,  but 


there  are  often  only  wavy  projections  like  young 
lobes.  The  color  is  green  on  the  upper  surface,  pale 
on  the  lower.  The  fruit  consists  of  two  keys  over  an 
inch  long,  hanging  by  their  long   and  very  slender 


Fio.  2. —Leaf  and  fruit  of  sugar  maple,  reduced  one  half. 

stems  from  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  wings  of 
the*^{ruit  curve  slightly  towards  each  other,  and  the 
seed  is  small  and  thick. 

The  red  maple  (  Fig.  3  )  has  broad,  thin,  opposite, 
simple  leaves  with  blade  and  petiole,  the  latter  long 
andj  slender.     They  are  palmate-veined,  have  three 


Fio.  3.'— Leaf  of  red  maple  with  the  small  fruit,  both  one  half  tha 
natural  size. 

to  five  lobes,  pointed  at  the  end,  open  sinuses,  and 
more  or  less  heart-shaped  base.  The  margin  is  irregu- 
larly saw-toothed,  or  serrate.  The  leaf  is  bright  green 
above,  pale  on  the  under  side,  changing  to  a  brilliant 
red  in  autumn.  A  spray  of  these  leaves  is  scarcely 
inferior  in  grace  and  lightness  to  one  of  the  silver 
maple,  while  surpassing  that  in  beauty  of  color. 
The  fruit  is  a  double  key,  less  than  an  inch  long, 
with  a  little  oval  seed  and  a  thin,  delicate  wing. 

All  have  opposite,  simple,  palmate-veined  and  lobed 
leaves,  and  double-key  fruits.  The  silver  maple  has 
the  most  shapely  and  deeply  cut  leaves  with  the  sil- 
very underside ;  the  sugar  maple  is  the  only  one  that 
has  no  small  teeth ;  and  the  red  maple  has  the  bright- 
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est  leaves  with  fine  saw-teeth  running  down  the 
sintLses.  The  silver  maple  has  the  largest,  finest 
fruit ;  and  the  red  maple  has  the  smallest,  most 
delicate  fruit. 

The  points  to  be  noticed  on  the  leaf  of  the  Norway 

maple  (Fig.  4)  are  its  size,  the  green  color  of  the 

underside  and  the  dark  green  of  the  upper  surface, 

he  heart-shaped  ^base,  and  the  broad  lobes  with  five 


Fio.  4.— A  very  large  and  regular  leaf  of  the  Norway  maple  with 
the  fruit,  both  reduced  to  one-third  the  natural  size. 

large  teeth,  but  no  serrations.  In  picking  a  leaf  from 
the  stem  a  drop  of  milky  juice  can  be  detected  at  the 
base  of  the  petiole.  This  is  a  marked  peculiarity  of 
this  tree,  as  none  of  our  native  maples,  in  the  eastern 


Fig.  6.  — Large  leaf  and  fruit  of  the  striped  maple,  reduced  one- 
half. 

part  of  the  country  at  least,  has  a  milky  juice,  but  it 
is  more  readily  seen  in  the  spring  when  the  sap  is 
flowing  freely.  The  very  large  fruit  has  a  flat,  three- 
sided  seed  with  wings  that  diverge  nearly  in  a 
straight  line. 
The  sycamore  maple  is  best  described  by  compar- 


ingjit  with  the  Norway.  It  has  smaller,  rough,  very 
broad  leaves  with  an  unevenly  serrate  margin.  The" 
coarser  fruit  hanging  in  long,  heavy  clusters  has  less 
divergent  wings  and  a  thicker  seed. 

A  comparison  of  these  with  the  three  native  maples 
studied  shows  that  the  sharp,  taper-pointed  teeth  of 
the  lobes  distinguish  the  Norway  leaf  from  that  of 
the  sugar  maple,  the  only  one  with  which  it  is  likely 
to  be  confused,  while  on  a  freshly  picked  leaf  the 
milky  juice  will  identify  it  beyond  question.  The 
sycamore  maple  resembles  the  red  maple  in  its  un- 
evenly serrate  margin,  but  is  a  broader,  darker, 
thicker,  and  every  way  heavier  leaf.  The  divergent 
wings  of  the  Norway  maple,  and  the  round  seeds  and 
thick  wings  of  the  sycamore  maple  easily  mark  the 
fruits  of  the  two  species. 

Pupils  in  some  sections  of  the  country  can  take  the 
striped  maple,  or  moosewood,  and  in  others  the 
spiked,  or  mountain  maple,  both  tall  shrubs  or  small 
trees  of  northern  woods.  The  striped  maple  (  Fig.  5  ) 
is  conspicuous  for  the  handsome  broad  leaves  narrow- 
ing to  the  base,  which  have  three  tapering  lobes  and 
a  finely  serrate  margin,  its  green  bark  marked  with 
dark  red  stripes,  and  its  indented  seeds.  Rough, 
large-toothed  leaves  with  prominent  veins  and  downy 
lower  surface  characterize  the  spiked  maple.  — 
Intelligence, 


Red  Clover's  Story. 

BY   A.    M.    XIVEN. 

^Y  home  is  by  the  dusty  roadside  near  a  great  city.  When 
Mother  Nature  told  me  to  grow  there,  I  felt  discon- 
tented and  said,  <^  O  kind  mother,  my  beautiful  leaves 
will  be  covered  with  dust,  and  trampled  under  feet,  no  one  will 
look  at  me,  or  care  if  I  live  or  die."  Bnt  Mother  Nature  said, 
^ '  You  have  a  great  work  to  do,  and  the  dusty  roadside  needs 
you.  You  are  a  part  of  a  great  plan."  So  I  murmured  no 
more.  Soon  a  strange  new  feeling  began  to  grow  in  me,  and  I 
felt  sure  my  great  work  was  begun. 

My  servants,  the  roots,  were  kept  very  busy  feeling  about  in 
the  damp  ground  for  moisture  to  strengthen  me.  My  hairy 
stems  grew  strong  and  erect,  my  leaves  drank  in  the  air  and 
sunlight,  and  took  on  a  beautiful  dark  green,  flecked  with  white. 
The  wind  blew  the  dust  from  me,  and  the  summer  showers 
freshened  me  up  every  little  while. 

A  dark-eyed  little  girl  used  to  pass  me  every  day  on  her  way 
to  school.  Once  she  stooped  down  and  looked  me  over  very 
carefully,  then  clapping  her  little  hands,  she  danced  away  in 
great  glee,  calling  to  her  playmate,  "I've  found  a  four-leaf 
clover.  I'm  going  to  wish,  and  put  it  in  my  shoe,  and  my  wish 
will  surely  come  true ;  for, 

*  One  leaf  is  for  hope,  and  one  is  for  faith. 

And  one  is  for  love,  you  know ; 
And  God  put  another  one  in  for  luck ;  * 

If  you  search,  you  will  find  where  they  grow.'  " 

The  roadside,  I  thought,  is  not  such  a  bad  place  after  all.  I 
noticed  that  a  great  many  funny,  round,  green  heads  were 
growing  out  on  my  stems,  and  one  day  I  found  that  the  green 
cups  were  filled  with  purplish-pink,  butterfly-shaped  blossoms, 
so  close  together  that  no  green  could  be  seen.  A  fragrant  smell 
floated  from  them,  scenting  the  air  around  me.  A  very  strange 
visitor  called  on  me  that  morning.  His  name  is  Mr.  Honey  Bee, 
and  he  came  flying  toward  me  and  lighted  on  my  purple  blos- 
soms. He  almost  stood  on  his  head  with  delight  at  finding  me 
so  sweet.  He  thrust  his  proboscis  into  the  little  tube  of  my 
blossoms,  and  drank  and  drank  of  my  nectar  till  he  had  his  fill. 
Heavily  laden,  he  flew  slowly  away,  saying,  *<  Thanks,  sweet 
clover,  your  nectar  will  make  such  delicious  honey.  I'm  so 
glad  you  wear  such  a  pretty  pink  dress,  and  smell  so  sweet,  for 
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that  is  how  I  found  you.  1*11  bring  you  something  that  will 
pay  you  well  for  the  nectar  I  have  taken,  and  help  you  to  finish 
that  great  work  of  yours."    How  happy  I  felt. 

A  beautiful  creature,  called  Miss  Butterfly,  came  sailing 
along  on  pollen-dusted  wings  and  she  stopped  to  rest  and  taste 
my  nectar.  The  yellow  dust  fell  from  her  wings  on  my  pistils 
and  it  cheered  me  wonderfully.  My  friend,  Mr.  Honey  Bee, 
true  to  his  word,  came  back  bringing  a  friend  or  two  with  him, 
and  their  legs  and  heads  were  yellow  with  pollen  dust  which 
fell  on  the  stigmas  of  my  pistils,  just  where  I  needed  it  most. 

One  day  a  tramp  came  along,  weary  and  footsore,  and  sat 
down  by  me.  I  was  so  sorry  for  him,  and  did  not  feel  angry 
when  he  plucked  one  of  my  purple  heads,  and  smelt  it,  and 
looked  at  it  so  lovingly,  saying,  with  tears  in  his  tired  eye^, 
**  Ah,  sweet  clover,  you  make  me  a  boy  again  on  the  old  farm, 
and  I  hear  the  hum  of  the  bees,  and  see  the  cattle  standing 
knee  deep  among  the  sweet-scented  blossoms."  Then  the  poor 
wanderer  went  on  his  way,  leaving  me  glad  that  I  grew  by  the 
roadside.  The  little  school-girl  came  past  again  and  buried  her 
sun-burned  face  among  my  purple  heads,  and  kissed  them  till 
her  face  was  wet  with  the  dew  that  had  fallen  on  me.  She 
plucked  many  of  my  finest  heads,  and  carried  them  away  with 
her;  **  to  study  them/*  she  said,  and  1  shudder  to  think  what 
happened  to  them,  but  I  am  glad  when  I  can  be  useful. 

Soon  my  first  blossoms  dried  up  and  turned  brown,  but  they 
did  not  leave  me,  and  when  the  little  girl  came  again  slie  told 
her  friend  that  I  *<  had  gone  to  i»eed.**  She  said,  **  Teacher 
told  us,  you  know,  thai  that  is  the  clover's  great  work."  I 
nodded  my  brown,  homely  heads  for  gladness. 

I  do  not  grieve  that  my  beauty  and  fragrance  are  gone,  for  my 
brown  heads  hold  wonderful  treasures,  and  the  frosty  winds  do 
not  frighten  me,  for  Mother  Nature  will  soon  spread  a  beautiful 
white  covering  over  her  flower  children,  to  keep  them  safe  and 
warm  till  spring  wakes  them  up  to  new  life  again. 

MEMORY   GEMS. 

^'  But  what  is  the  lily  and  all  the  rest 
Of  the  flowers  to  a  man  with  a  heart  in  his  breast. 
That  has  sipped,  brimmin'  full  of  the  honey  and  dew 
Of  the  sweet  clover  blossoms  his  boyhood  knew?  " 

**  And  so  1  love  clover.    It  seems  like  a  part 
Of  the  sacredest  sorrow  and  joy  of  my  heart." 

^*  Flowers  that  bees  prefer. 
And  butterflies  desire." 

**  Clover  blossoms  in  the  grass 

Rise  up  to  kiss  our  feet."  • 


SPELLING. 

clover 

road-side 

nectar 

honey 

pollen 

babies 

trefoil 

DICTATION, 

proboscis 

Clover  grows  by  the  roai-tide.  The  clover  has  many  blossoms 
in  one  head.  The  nectar  is  in  the  tube  of  the  blossom.  The 
bee  sucks  out  the  nectar  with  its  proboscis.  It  makes  nectar 
into  honey.     It  feeds  its  babies  with  pollen, 

LANGUAGE. 

Change  to  plural :  — 

1.  This  clover  grew  in  a  field. 

2.  Has  that  clover  a  fibrous  root? 

3.  Is  this  leaf  trefoil? 

4.  Was  that  child  looking  for  a  four-leaf  clover? 

Punctuate  correctly :  — 

1.  The  bees  said,  '*  We  love  you  clover.*' 

2.  **  Wait,"  said  a  butterfly,  ^' and  you  will  be  very  sweet 
by  and  by." 

3.  "Hurrah!"  cried  Bessie,  "I  have  found  a  four-leaf 
clover.    I  am  going  to  wish,  and  put  it  in  my  shoe." 

DRAWING. 

Draw  clover  leaves  with  charcoal.     Study  ellipses. 

BUSY   WORK. 

Cut  clover  leaves  from  green  paper  in  form  of  ellipses,  and 
make  a  border  of  them. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Analyze ;  — 

If  1  clover  leaf  has  8  leaflets,  how  many  leaflets  have  8 
clover  leaves? 

2.  Illustrate:  — 

Frank  found  12  clover  heads  on  his  way  to  school.  He  gave 
away  all  but  \  of  them.  How  many  had  he  left?  How  many 
did  he  give  away? 


~A  L  K.  £>' 


—  WITH 


What  are  the  best  forms  of  punishment  for  an  unrult^ 
pupil?  S.  J.  M. 

No  form  of  punishment  is  pleasant.  In  the  nature- 
of  the  case  punishment  is  unsatisfactory  to  both  pupil 
and  teacher.  The  form  depends  upon  age  and  other 
conditions.  In  spite  of  the  fad  of  the  day,  there  is  afr 
little  objection  to  judicious,  humane  corporal  punish- 
ment as  to  any  form.  The  only  ideal  school  is  one 
that  keeps  children  busy  and  interested  in  ways  that 
avoid  occasions  for  punishment. 

Ought  nature  study  to  he  a  branch  by  itself  or  an  aid 
to  other  branches  of  study  ?       A  Superintendent. 

That  will  depend  wholly  upon  what  is  understood 
by  the  term.  When  it  is  but  another  name  for  the 
study  of  elementary  botany  and  zoology,  when  it  is 
little  more  than  an  ingenious  term,  like  Eurasia,  to 
denote  a  blending  of  the  study  of  plants  and  animals 
there  is  harm  in  its  being  made  a  "  branch,"  but  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  it  ought  to  be  the  means  of 
making  real  and  ideal  the  study  of  geography,  lan- 
guage, reading,  numbers,  and  all  the  sciences,  com- 
mon ground  on  which  each  of  these  branches  can 
clasp  hands  in  some  particulars.  Study,  in  all  the 
lower  grades,  should  be  largely  in  and  through  nature. 
Nature,  in  all  study,  is  the  ideal  in  the  lower  grade. 


On  page  265  of  the  American  Teacher  I  find  an 
arithmetical  question  that  has  probably  been  given 
some  young  teacher  by  one  of  those  "  mathematical 
citizens''  that  formerly  "infested''  country  school 
districts.  I  would  like  to  help  the  questioner  and 
maintain  our  national  reputation  of  being  closely 
mathematical  "thinkers." 

2i=j=Y/o*        1576=6X5X3X3X7 

38=^= VW'       2030=6  X  7X2X29 

f=gJ8  378=      3X3X3X7X2 

^i=m  150=5X5X3       X       2 

There  being  no  factor  common  to  1575,  2030, 
378,  150,  there  is  no  common  divisor.  Therefore  the 
greatest  common  divisor  is  ^J^y. 

This  is  a  really  practical  example;  the  writer 
remembers  having  a  similar  example  in  practical  life 
about  the  distance  of  fence  posts  on  a  piece  of  land 
in  the  shape  of  a  trapizium,  three  sides  of  wliich 
were  exposed  to  the  streets,  and  the  owner  wished 
the  posts  equal  distances  apart.  Whether  I  have 
ever  seen  any  rule  or  not  I  cannot  say,  as  I  have  not 
any  arithmetics  or  algebras  within  reach,  but  I  think 
I  have.  However,  here  is  the  process :  Reduce  in- 
tegers, mixed  numbers,  and  fractions  to  a  common 
denominator,  then  find  the  least  common  divisor  of 
the  numerators.  The  greatest  common  divisor  is  a 
fraction  having  the  common  denominator  for  its 
denominator,  and  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  ^^^^ 
numerators  for  its  numerator.  M 
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A  Corned  Week. 

[A  correlated  lesson  from  the  regular  work  of  the  Michigan  state 
normal  school,  as  printed  in  the  Moderator.] 

CORN. 

Monday.  Thought  of  the  grains.  All  plants  have  fruit  and 
seeds.  Corn  is  hard  fruit.  Whole  plant  shown  or  picture. 
Corn  gives  us  food.    Name  parts. 

Tuesday.  Notice  corn  and  cover.  Why  wrapped  up.  Pro- 
tection. Take  off  husks.  What  do  you  see?  Seeds  or  kernels. 
How  many  seeds  had  apple?  Acorn?  Can  you  count  seeds  of 
corn?    Many  seeds  for  food  and  for  planting. 

Wednesday.  Picture  of  farmhouse  and  barn.  Why  carry 
corn  to  the  barn?  Describe  cutting,  husking.  Husks  give  beds 
for  cows  and  horses,  food  for  pigs,  etc. 

Thursday.  Bring  Indian  meal.  Where  did  I  get  it?  Grocer. 
Miller.  Farmer.  Which  part  of  corn  is  food?  Child  finds 
silk,  blossom  on  corn.  Some  silk  around  kernels  to  help  them 
to  grow.  '*Corn"  in  "Stories  Mother  Nature  told  her 
children." 

^*  I  know  a  little  creature  all  in  a  green  bed, 
With  soft  silken  wrappings  all  about  her  head ; 
But  when  she  grows  old  she*s  hard  and  cannot  feel, 
So  they  take  her  to  the  mill  and  grind  her  into  meal." 

Friday.  Corn  bread.  Who  can  tell  a  story  about  it?  If  you 
wish  corn  bread,  what  would  you  do?  Whom  do  you  thank? 
Talk  about  mill  and  miller. 

ONE  day's  work. 
Monday.    Thought  of  the  grains.     All  plants  have  fruit  and 
seeds.     Corn  is  hard  fruit.     Whole  plant  shown  or  picture. 
Corn  gives  us  food.    Name  parts. 
Literature  :  Tell  story  of  **  How  the  corn  grew."  (^Poulsson,) 
Reading :  Children  give  stories. 

Word  drill :  Important  words  emphasized  —  selected  words 
spelled. 

Language  :  Children  reproduce  thoughts  gained  in  general 
morning  talk. 

Song:  **  Good  Morning,  Glorious  Sunshine."    • 
Number  lesson  :  Problems  made  to  fit  grade,  based  on  nature 
lesson. 

Game.     Dramatize  :  '*  How  the  Corn  Grew." 
Drawing :  Corn  plant. 
Writing :  Drill  on  letters  c-o-r-n. 
Memory  gem :  — 

^*  God  sends  the  bright  warm  sun, 
And  soft  refreshing  rain, 
To  ripen  glowing  fruits, 

And  golden  fields  of  grain." 
Seat  work :  Free-hand  cutting  and  stick  laying  of  corn  plant. 
Illustrate  the  morning  talk. 


3.  A  journey  in  Sedan  chairs,   during  which  we  see 

much  of  — 

4.  The  dress  and  customs  of  Chinese. 
6.   The  Chinese  part  of  the  city. 

6.  The  Tartar  part  of  the  city. 

7.  Temples  and  gods. 
in.   WithPen-se:  — 

1.  From  Pekin  to  Canton. 

2.  We  find  Pen-se  in  a  house-boat. 

3.  Why  and  how  they  live  so, 

4.  How  do  they  earn  a  living  ? 

5.  Cormorants. 

6.  Going  to  market  with  Lin. 

7.  We  visit  a  Chinese  school. 

8.  How  the  Chinese  worship. 

9.  The  opium  habit. 
IV.   Pen-se*s  birthplace  :  — 

1.   A  tea  farm. 
a.  Appearance  of  the  plant. 
5.  How  it  is  cultivated, 
r.  Preparation  for  market. 
d.  Uses  and  abuses  of  tea. 
V.   A  visit  to  a  silk  farm  :  — 

1.  Where  silk  comes  from. 

2.  Ore  of  the  worms,  feeding,  etc. 

3.  Follow  silk  from  the  mulberry    tree    through   the 

different  processes  until  it  reaches  the  store. 
VI.   A  visit  to  a  rice  plantation. 
VII.   Rice  birds  and  wax  insects. 
VIII.   Concerning  China's  seclusiveness. 

IX.   We  go  to  visit  Pen-se's  cousin,  the  Corean  girl. 

1.  Why  is  Corea  called  the  "  Hermit  Nation  "  ? 

2.  Habits  of  the  people. 

3.  Their  occupations  and  customs. 

4.  The  cause  of  the  late  war. 
X.   Return  home  :  — 

1.  International  date  line. 

2.  Coral  islands. 

Books  useful  m  preparing  this  lesson  :  — 

'*  Seven  Little  Sisters" Jane  Andrews. 

*»  Each  and  AH  " Jane  Andrews. 

**  Encyclopaedia  Britannica." 

**  Stories  of  China  " % Mara  L.  Pratt. 

''  The  World  at  Home  " Sixth  Book. 

*'  Footprints  of  Travel " Ballon. 

'*  Geographical  Reader  " .' J.  Johonnot. 


LESSONS  BASED  ON  THE  SEV^N  LITTLE 
SISTERS.— (V.) 

BY    HELEN    C.    DRESSER. 

OUR  VISIT  TO  PEN-SE. 
I.   The  journey :  — 

1.  Denver  to  San  Francisco. 

a.  Large  cities :  Salt  Lake  City,  Ogden,  Sacramento, 

San  Francisco. 

b.  Of  interest :  Pike*s  peak,  grand  canon  of  Arkansas, 

Marshairs  pass,  Black  canon,  American  desert. 
Great  Salt  lake,  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  snow 
sheds,  San  Francisco  bay.  Golden  Gate,  Cliff 
House,  and  Seal  rocks. 

2.  From  San  Francisco  to  Pekin. 

a.  Preparation  for  the  voyage. 

b.  Steamer. 

c.  Sandwich    Islands.  —  Inhabitants,    their    customs, 

etc.    Recent  troubles  in  government. 

d.  Japan  Islands.  —  Relation  to  China,   and  reasons 

therefor. 
II.    In  Pekin;  — 

1.  Walls  and  gates  of  the  city. 

2.  The  great  Chinese  wall. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  RELIEF  MAPS. 

BY    ELLA   J.    DOUGLAS. 

00  great  importance  cannot  be  attached  to 
the  value  of  relief  work  in  teaching  the 
study  of  geography.  It  impresses  upon 
the  mind  the  conspicuous  features  of  the 
continent  and  aids  in  imagination  to 
picture  its  surface.  It  is  by  all  means  the  best 
method  for  securing  the  attention  of  pupils  and  to 
lead  them  to 'acquire  a  useful  knowledge  of  correct 
geographical  form  from  nature. 

It  will  be  best  to  first  model  a  map  of  our  own 
country.  Obtain  the  services  of  a  mechanic  who  can 
make  a  suitable  frame  upon  which  to  work  the  relief. 
It  must  be  made  of  pine  boards  well  seasoned,  to  pre- 
vent warping.  They  must  be  doweled  and  glued. 
Kim  it  about  an  inch  in  height. 

Maps  are  made  of  modeling  wax,  plaster  of  Paris, 
putty,  and  other  similar  substances.  The  following 
material  is  a  very  good  one  and  easily  worked  :  For 
a  map  about  two  feet  by  three  feet  in  size,  melt  two 
heaping  handfuls  of  glue,  into  which  place  half  a  pint 
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HUMANITY — K    STORY    PICTURE. 

[  Used  by  Courtesy  of  Our  Ihcmh  Antmala.  ] 

each  of  varnish  and  oil.  Into  this  put  more  water 
and  stir  whiting  into  it  as  you  would  flour  in  mixing 
bread.  Use  as  soon  as  prepared.  In  order  for  it  to 
adhere  to  the  board  it  is  necessary  that  a  coat  of  paint 
in  which  there  is  plenty  of  oil  be  applied.  Use  blue 
to  represent  the  ocean,  except  on  the  rim,  which  may  be 
painted  some  darker  color. 

With  a  palette  knife  spread  the  material  over  the 
whole  map  which  you  have  previously  outlined  in 
pencil.  Build  up  the  western  highland  and  the 
basin  between  the  Eocky  and  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains.  Let  the  eastern  slope  be  gradually  down- 
ward toward  the  great  centi-al  plain  and  at  the  north 
and  upward  toward  Mexico.  Spread  more  of  the  ma- 
terial for  the  Appalachian  system  and  the  height  of 
land  north  of  the  •  Ohio  river  and  near  the  source  of 
the  Mississippi.  Next  build  up  the  mountains,  making 
the  Rocky  mountains  higher  as  you  proceed  south- 
ward. Locate  some  of  the  principal  peaks  and  cut 
depressions  in  the  map  to  indicate  the  cafions  of  the 
Colorado  and  Arkansas  rivers. 


After  the  work  is  well  laid 
in  put  it  away  to  dry.  You 
will  be  greatly  surprised  upon 
looking  at  it  again  to  discover 
many  cracks  and  crevices  in 
your  work.  Do  not  be  dis- 
couraged, as  it  is  only  the 
water  drying  out  of  the  text- 
ure. These  must  not  be 
worked  over  until  thoroughly 
dry,  as  there  is^Jdanger  of  the 
under  coat  being  raised  from 
the  board.  Repeat  this  pro- 
cess until  perfectly  dry,  when 
it  will  be  as  hard  and  firm  as 
a  rock. 

Now  give  it  two  coats  of 
white  paint  in  which  there  is 
about  as  much  oil  as  you  had 
for  painting  the  board,  and  it 
is  ready  for  the  final  coloring, 
which  must  be  of  artists'  paint. 
Your  palette  should  consist 
of  the  following  colors :  Flake 
white,  Naples,  strontian,  and 
chrome  yellows,  Chinese  ver- 
milion, Prussian  and  cobalt 
blues. 

For  the  fl'ood  plains,  —  less 
than  500  feet,  —  which  are 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  the  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  and  Ohio  valleys, 
the  eastern  and  southern  shores 
of  Lake  Ontario,  the  valleys  of 
the  Columbia,  Sacramento,  and 
San  Joaquin  and  a  narrow 
strip  along  the  Pacific  coast, 
use  Prussian  blue,  chrome  yel- 
low, and  a  small  quantity  of 
white. 

Next  paint  the  low  plains, 
—  500  feet  to  1,000  feet,— 
which  are  found  on  either  side  of  the  Appalachian 
mountains,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Great 
Central  Plain  not  included  in  the  flood  plains,  also 
along  the  Red  River  of  the  North  and  the  Colorado. 
Add  white  to  the  previous  mixture  of  green  for  i^aint- 
ing  these.  Make  it  considerably  lighter  for  a  contrast. 
For  the  remainder  of  the  map,  the  height  above  1,000 
feet,  mix  white  and  Naples  yellow.  Paint  the  snow- 
capped p3aks  white,  and  the  volcanoes  vermilion. 
Trace  the  rivers  in  blue.  These  will  require  two 
coats.  The  lakes  are  made  with  Prussian  and  cobalt 
blue,  yellow,  and  white.  After  all  is  dry,  give  it  two 
coats  of  white  varnish  and  you  will  have  a  map  which 
will  be  of  great  service  to  your  pupils. 


ENDING  above  the  spicy  woods  which  blaze, 
Arch  skies  so  blue  they  flash,  and  hold  the  sun 
Immeasurably  far :  the  waters  run 

Too  slow,  so  ffeighted  are  the  river  ways 
With  gold  of  elms  and  birches  from  the  maze  of  forests. 

— /^.  IT, 
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^  Food  Lessons.  ^ 


FOOD  LESSONS. 

BY    THE   AUTHOK    OP    "  PRESTON    PAPERS." 

I.— OYSTERS. 
Materials  :  1,  oysters  on  the  half  shell;  2,  in  plates,  raw; 
3,  fried ;  4,  stewed ;  5,  empty  shells. 

METHODS. 

1.  Distribute  the  materials,  giving  each  child  an 
oyster  "  at  home/'  and  one  without  shells. 

2.  Give  time  for  quiet  observation. 

3.  Secure  oral  results  of  the  observation  lesson  by 
a  conversation  lesson,  in  which  you  ask  no  leading 
questions,  and  give  no  information,  except  when 
asked  for  it. 

4.  Ask  the  children  to  put  on  paper,  in  short  sen- 
tences, all  that  they  know  about  the  oyster. 

5.  Tell  them  to  illustrate  their  written  work  with 
drawings. 

6.  A  color  lesson  here  will  be  desirable  in  some  food 
products,  though  but  little  can  be  done  with  the  pres- 
ent subject  beyond  showing  the  difference  in  color  be- 
tween the  fresh  and  the  stale  bivalves.  Drawings  of 
the  shell  may  also  be  colored.  Water  colors  and 
brushes  are  so  cjieap  that  every  child  should  be 
supplied. 

.  7.  An  inquiry  lesson  will  bring  out  facts  before  un- 
known to  the  children. 

8.  An  information  lesson^  to  supplement  what  the 
children  have  learned,  will  now  be  in  order  from  you, 
and  should  be  given  orally,  the  older  children  taking 
notes  and  you  writing  (by  proxy)  all  new  or  technical 
terms  on  the  blackboard,  you  explaining:  (a)  their 
use,  {h)  pronunciation,  (c)  derivation,  {d)  syllabica- 
tion, and  marking  diacritically. 

Note.  —  Inforroation  lessons  should  be  exact  and  deflnite. 

9.  A  blackboard  lesson  may  follow,  accentuating  im- 
portant points  and  grouping  similar  or  related  facts. 

Centralize.  Remember  that  you  are  studying  the 
oyster  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  although  its  anatomy, 
histoiy,  geography,  etc.,  are  all  matters  of  interest, 
you  are  trying  to  find  and  apply  its  value  as  a  food 
product.  Let  your  spelling  lessons,  language,  com- 
positions, etc.,  cluster  around  the  main  idea,  develop- 
ing the  others  incidentally. 

10.  Oral  revietas  should  precede  the  last  written 
work  of  the  class,  which  latter  may  be  placed  in  note- 
books and  illustrated  by  drawings,  as  before.  The 
oral  reviews  should  be  voluntary  at  first,  and  no 
pupil  give  more  than  one  fact  until  all  have  had  a 
chance.  Another  way  is  for  one  child  to  attempt  to 
cover  the  entire  ground,  the  class  watching  and  after- 
wards filling  in  omitted  parts. 

Exhaust  your  subject,  but  in  your  excess  of  enthu- 
siasm don't  have  oysters  as  a  steady  mental  diet  with- 
out variation  for  your  school  through  every  month 
with  an  R  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  don^t  suppose 
that  these  are  "cram  "  lessons,  as  they  are  merely 
suggestive,  and  will  be  likely  to  use  your  leisure  (and 
gray  matter ! )  for  some  days.  Again,  don*t  follow 
this   outline   for  all  children,   in  all  classes   of  all 


grades.     Di*aw  from  it  as  suits  your  class,  or  add  to  it 
wherever  you  can  improve  upon  it. 

EXAMPLE. 

Observation  lesson.  —  Look  carefully  at  your  oyster^ 
and  when  you  are  sure  you  have  something  to  say, 
raise  your  hand.  If  we  decide  that  you  are  right,  we 
will  make  a  note  of  it  on  the  blackboard.  (  Signify 
who  may  speak,  and  so  teach  courtesy  and  parliar 
mentary  usage.) 

**  Oysters  live  in  shells." 

"  We  take  them  out  of  the  shells  to  eat" 

"The  shells  are  gray  outside,  with  dark  lines  on 
'em  and  white  inside." 

"  They  are  rough  outside  and  smooth  inside." 

"  Every  oyster  has  two  shells." 

That  is  why  we  call  it  a  bi-valvcy  Harry  (writing 
the  word  on  the  blackboard),  hi  meaning  two,  from 
the  Latin  bis,  twice;  and  valve  from  valva,  leaf  or 
fold  of  a  door,  especially  one  of  a  pair  of  folding 
doors,  like  this. 

**  There's  something  on  one  edge  that  looks  like 
teeth." 

They  are  the  "  teeth  "  of  the  oyster,  or  the  hinges 
of  the  door,  and  are  held  together  by  little  cords  or, 
as  we  call  them,  lig-a-ments  (writing),  because  they 
tie  or  bind  the  two  parts. 

«  They  haven't  any  feet ! " 

No,  and  no  power  of  motion,  except  when  very 
young. 

"  The  shell  is  hard,  but  the  oyster  is  soft." 

"  The  edges  are  ruffled  a  little  bit." 

These  ruffles  are  the  gills,  or  breathing  organs. 

"  Here's  a  brown  spot !  " 

Which  is  the  heart?  You  may  take  your  note- 
books and  copy  the  following:  — 

Information  Lesson, 

1.  The  oyster  belongs  to  a  grand  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  called  mollusk,  from  a  Latin  word 
mollis,  soft. 

2.  It  is  classed  as  la-mel-li-bran-chi-a,  from  two 
Latin  words,  lam-ina,  leaf,  and  bran-chi-a,  gill. 

3.  The  young  are  called  spawn,  from  tlie  Latin  ex- 
paud  e-re,  to  spread  out.  Oystermen  often  call  them 
spat,  because  the  parent  oystei-s  spit  or  throw  out  the 
young  to  hunt  for  themselves. 

4.  They  live  upon  the  animalculaB  and  minute  par- 
ticles of  vegetable  matter  found  in  the  water,  which 
is  brought  to  the  mouth  by  the  action  of  the  gills. 

5.  They  are  produced  in  large  numbers,  one  shell 
often  containing  three  or  four  thousand  young,  nearly 
all  of  which  drift  away  with  the  current,  and  are  lost 
for  want  of  the  right  sort  of  a  home. 

6.  Young  oysters  have  a  temporary  swimming  or- 
gan, and  attach  themselves  for  life  to  some  object 
within  reach,  from  which  they  are  taken  for  shipping. 

7.  Oysters  are  generally  believed  to  be  most  easily 
digested  if  eaten  raw,  and  also  to  be  more  nutritious.  * 
This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  liver  contains 
two  materials  that  are  mixed  by  simply  eating  the 
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oyster,  but  that  this  advantage  is  lost  if  the  oyster  is 
cooked.  2  • 

8.  The  Chinese  boil  their  oysters,  then  dry  them  in 
the  san. 

1.  Library  qf  Universal  KnoyoUdge^  Vol.  XI.,  p.  159;  Steele,  ITyi^tenfc 
Phytioioffy^  p.  160;  H€niu  and  Healthy  p.  78. 

2.  Information  Reader^  No.  1,  p.  134 ;  but  see,  on  this  point,  Kellogg, 
Seeotid  Book  of  Physiology. 

'  OTSTEB   aSOGRAPHT. 

Oysters  are  not  found  in  the  coldest  parts  of  the 
world,  but  abound  in  the  seas  of  warm  and  temperate 
climates.  Only  one  kind  is  found  in  Great  Britain, 
that  the  common,  or  osirea  edulis  ;  but  a  very  long 
species  grows  in  India  and  Ceylon,  while  the  ostrea 
eanandensis  of  North  America  is  also  much  longer 
than  the  common  kinds,  some  of  these  measuring 
eight  inches. 

There  are  large  oyster  farms  in  Xew  South  Wales 
and  Victoria,  while  the  Isle  of  Wight,  France,  and 
our  own  coasts  do  an  immense  business  in  the  de- 
licious bivalve. 

The  seaboards  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean  are  particularly  adapted  to  oyster  farming, 
producing  rich  and  large  mollusks ;  while  those  of  the 
PaciHc  coast  and  some  Mediterranean  beaches  (among 
them  Palestine)  give  us  only  small  oysteis,  and  those 
of  a  rather  metallic  taste. 

In  France  a  green  variety  is  highly  prized,  and 
their  peculiar  color  and  flavor  are  supposed  to  be  doe 
to  certain  plants  which  are  grown  in  the  oyster  beds. 

CULTIVATION    OF    OYSTERS. 

Oyster  fishing  or  dredging  is  hard  work,  done  either 
by  hand  or  machine.  The  hand  tool  is  shaped  like  a 
scoop  and  is  used  in  shallow  water.  The  dredge  is 
used  in  deep  water,  in  shape  like  a  trawl,  and  made 
of  iron  rings.  Many  beds  have  been  ruined  by  over- 
dredging,  the  owner's  desire  to  make  it  a  source  of 
profit  resulting  finally  in  loss. 

The  beds  are  prepared  in  various  manners,  solid 
objects  being  necessary  for  the  oysters  to  attach 
themselves  to,  and  the  plan  must  be  varied  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  situation,  exposure,  waves,  tides,  winds, 
etc. 

Tiles  are  used  in  France,  as  being  better  than  wood 
or  stones,  because  the  larger  seaweeds  do  not  so 
readily  grow  on  them  as  on  "these  last. 

The  Long  Island  sound  oysters  owe  much  of  their 
fine  flavor  to  the  fresh  water  from  the  rivers  which 
flow  into  the  sound. 

THE   OYSTER   IN    COMMERCE. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
get  ten  bushels  of  oysters  on  short  notice,  but  now  a 
thousand  can  be  obtained  in  a  few  hours. »  Balti- 
more, Mobile,  New  York,  New  Haven,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  American  cities  furnish  large  quantities  for 
home  and  foreign  consumption,  some  of  the  seaboards 
of  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  states  having  built 

3.  Information  Reader ^  No.  1,  p.  136. 

up  oyster  reefs  twenty  miles  long.     Staten  island 
oysters  form  one  of  Constantinople's  staple  imports. 
The  annual  product  of  the  American. oyster  busi- 
ness is  estimated  at  $26,000,000.* 


HISTORICAL     OYSTERS. 

Pliny  says  that  Sergius  Orata  was  the  first  person 
to  establish  artificial  oyster  beds,  and  that  he  did  it 
for  the  sake  of  gain  and  not  gluttony,  deriving  a  large 
income  therefrom.* 

4.  Library  of  Universal  Knowledge,  Vol.  XL,  p.  158. 

5.  Idem,  which  says  that  this  amount  of  trade  belongs  to  New  York 
alone.    The  Information  Reader  puts  it  as  above  stated. 

OUTLINE  FOR  BLACKBOARD  LESSON. 

OYSTERS. 

1.  Kingdom.  —  Animal:  From  antma,  breath,  or  soul.  Or- 
ganized, living,  having  power  of  voluntary  locomotion. 

2.  Division,  —  Mollusk. 

3.  Class.  —  Lameliibranchia. 

4.  Young.  —  Called  spawn  and  spat.  Live  upon  animAlculse 
and  minute  vegetable  particles.  One  shell  may  contain  thou- 
ands. 

6.  As  Food.  —  Nutritious,  delicate,  easily  digested,  eaten 
raw  or  cooked :  In  a  stew,  fried,  fricaseed,  scalloped,  for  tur- 
key and  other  dressings,  pickled,  canned,  plain,  or  with  milk. 

6.  Home. — Waters  of  warm  or  temperate  countries. 

7.  Cultivation.  —  Oyster  beds  prepared  in  various  ways. 

8.  Commerce. — We  furnish  to  foreign  countries  in  great 
quantities. 

9.  History.  —  Pliny  tells  of  a  man  who  gained  riches  by 
establishing  oyster  beds  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 

Note  :  The  information  lesson  is  designed  to  answer  the  qaestions 
that  arise  during  the  inquiry  lesson,  and  to  supply  facts  which  have 
not  been  noticed  in  the  observation  lessons ;  therefore  it  should  be 
preceded  by  these. 

WHAT  DOES  LATITUDE  MEAN? 

BY   N.    M.    FEXNEHAK. 


INHERE    is 
other 


no 


J^V^^  one  thing 
^^^M^  which    so 
much  con- 


trols the  character  of 
a  place  as  its  latitude. 
Yet  most  pupils'  im- 
pressions of  what  it 
means  are  very  vague ; 
probably  because  the 
subject  is  usually 
begun  with  a  defini- 
tion. Besides,  this 
definition    is    usually 

misleading.  He  reads:  "Latitude  is  the  distance  of 
a  place  from  the  equator,  measured  in  degrees,  etc." 
Having  little  experience  with  degrees,  the  principal 
impression  left  upon  his  mind  is  that  of  distance. 
He  may  go  through  life  with  the  impression  that  the 
poles  are  cold  because  they  are  far  from  the  equator ; 
or  that  our  country  is  warmer  than  Canada  because 
it  is  nearer  to  a  warm  place. 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  begin  at  the  right  end.  The 
important  thing  in  latitude  is  not  distance,  but  the 
direction  of  the  sun's  rays.  This  can  best  be  studied 
from  nature. 

A  familiar  piece  of  apparatus,  made  prominent  by 
Professor  Jackman,  of  the  Cook  county  normal 
school,  is  the  "  shadow  stick,"  which  may  be  a  nar- 
row strip  of  board,  twelve  inches  long,  with  a  per- 
pendicular upright  piece  at  one  end  four  inches  high. 
This  simple  apparatus  must  be  laid  down  level,  in 
a  north  and  south  direction,  with  the  upright  piece 
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at  the  south  end ;  the  length  of  the  shadow  must  be 
marked  just  when  the  sun  is  crossing  the  meridian. 
The  shadow  may  be  marked  in  this  way  each  week 
and  its  varying  length  will  be  very  instructive,  prin- 
cipally because  it  will  direct  the  pupil's  attention  to 
the  sun  itself  as  its  place  in  the  sky  changes.  He 
sees  that  it  is  cold  when  the  sun  is  low,  and  warm 
when  the  sun  is  high.  He  will  soon  understand  that 
at  places  farther  north  over  the  earth's  curved  sur- 
face the  sun  always  looks  lower  and  farther  south, 
higher.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  latitude  would  mean 
nothing.  Yet  many  teachers  never  realize  that  the 
sun  as  seen  from  London  at  noon  is  sometimes  but 
fifteen  degrees  above  the  horizon,  and  at  St.  Peters- 
burg but  six  and  one-half  degrees  high  at  noon.  Let 
it  be  emphasized  that  the  only  essential  in  latitude 
is  the  direction  of  the  sun*s  rays,  and  that  in  observ- 
ing this,   we  are   preparing  ourselves   in  the   only 

possible   way    to    under-  

stand     the    climate     of 

other  latitudes.  ^k  f^       ^TV 

Pupils  ten  years  of  age  ^y''^^^  /  y  -  (  (  ^^-^ 
may  do  more  than  merely 
observe  the  sun's  posi- 
tion. They  may  state  it 
in  degrees.  Construct  a 
right  triangle,  whose  alti- 


The  Nasturtium. 

A  FLOWER  FABLE  FOR  A  LANGUAGE  LESSON. 


BY    EVELYN   8.    FOSTER. 

HE  nasturtium  began  its  life  in  a  .beautiful  flower-bed  on  a 
large,  rich  lawn.  It  enjoyed  the  company  of  the  forget- 
me-nots,  pansies,  and  pinks  already  in  blossom,  and  was 
proud  of  its  fine  home.  It  liked  the  fountain  playing  on  the 
lawn,  and  the  beautiful  sUtues  near  it;  it  liked  to  think  it 
belonged  to  an  elegant  mansion  that  was  often  brilliant  with 
lights  and  full  of  music  and  gayety.  It  enjoyed  the  society  of 
the  pretty  little  girls  who  often  visited  the  garden  and  picked 
the  pansies  and  the  pinks. 

It  did  not  think  much  about  blossoms  ;  it  was  too  lazily  con- 
tent and  too  proud  of  its  fine  surroundings.  Its  leaves  grew 
large,  but  tliere  was  not  a  single  flower.  At  length  there  came 
a  change.  One  wet  morning  the  gardener  transplanted  it, 
putting  it  behind  t^e  house  beside  a  rough  stone  wall.  How 
unhappy  the  nasturtium  was.  It  looked  with  scorn  upon  the 
beets,  dandelions,  beans,  and  asparagus,  forgetting  that  the 
most  wonderful,  and  often    the    most  beautiful,   things  are 
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tude  is  the  length  of  the  upright  piece  of  the  shadow 
stick  and  whose  base  is  the  length  of  the  shadow. 
Measure  the  angle  at  the  base  with  a  protractor. 
This  will  give  the  elevation  of  the  sun  above  the 
horizon  in  degrees. 

The  pupils  of  the  fifth  grade  are  quite  old  enough 
to  learn  what  is  meant  by  "  the  sun  is  thirty  degrees 
above  the  horizon,"  or  "twenty  degrees  from  the 
"zenith,"  or  "the  north  star*  is  forty  degrees  above 
the  horizon,"  or  "  a  cloud  is  ten  degrees  long."  It 
takes  no  more  time  than  to  commit  to  memory  the 
definitions  in  the  text-book. 


What  the  Spider  Told. 

«<  \  WAS  spinning  a  web  in  the  rose  vine,"  said  the  spider, 

jL  **  and  the  little  girl  was  sewing  patchwork  on  the  door- 
step. Her  thread  knotted  and  her  needle  broke,  and  her 
eyes  were  full  of  tears.  *  1  can't  do  it,'  she  cried.  *I  can't! 
I  can't  I' 

**  Then  her  mother  came,  and  bade  her  look  at  me.  Now, 
every  time  I  spun  a  nice  silky  thread,  and  tried  to  fasten  it 
from  one  branch  to  another,  the  wind  blew,  and  tore  it  away. 

''  This  happened  many  times,  but  at  last  I  made  one  that  did 
not  break,  and  fastened  it  close,  and  spun  other  threads  to  join 
it.    Then  the  mother  smiled. 

'*  *  What  a  patient  spider ! '  she  said. 

"  The  little  girl  smiled  too,  and  took  up  her  work.  And  when 
the  sun  went  down  there  was  a  beautiful  web  in  the  rose  vine, 
and  a  square  of  beautiful  patchwork  on  the  step."  — 5a6y/a?i<i. 


Early  and  Late. 

O  to  bed  early — wake  up  with  joy; 
Go  to  bed  late — cross  g^rl  or  boy. 
Go  to  bed  early — ready  for  play ; 
Go  to  bed  late — ^moping  all  day. 
Go  to  bed  early — no  pains  or  ills ; 
Go  to  bed  late— doctors  and  pills. 

— Si,  Nicholas. 


the  common-place,  useful  things.  In  its  new  home,  close  to 
the  wall,  the  soil  was  not  as  rich  as  in  the  flower-bed,  and  it 
missed  the  daily  care  of  the  gardener,  who  now  visited  it  but 
rarely.  The  new  leaves  that  unfolded  were  small,  and  the 
whole  plant  had  a  forlorn  appearance.  One  day,  when  it  had 
decided  that  it  was  useless  to  try  to  do  anything,  a  lively  little 
squirrel  ran  along  on  the  wall  and  stopped  near  it. 

**  Why  do  you  mope  down  there  ?  "  he  said  to  the  nasturtium. 
**  Why  don't  you  climb  up  on  the  wall  ?  There  is  a  fine  grove 
on  the  other  side,  and  a  beautiful  pond  with  large,  sweet  lilies 
growing  in  it,  some  white  and  some  pink.  If  you  weren't  so 
lazy  and  so  sulky,  you  would  climb  up  and  look  over." 

The  squirrel  ran  away,  but  the  nasturtium  remembered  his 
words.  Better  still,  it  acted  upon  them.  It  began  to  work  as 
never  before.  It  lifted  up  its  leaves  to  the  sunshine,  and  sent 
its  roots  further  into  the  earth  for  moisture  and  food.  On  its 
way  up  the  wall  it  put  out  many  blossoms  and  buds.  At  length 
it  reached  the  top,  and  looking  over  it  saw  a  far  more  lovely 
sight  than  any  it  had  ever  dreamed  of  in  its  old  home  on  the 
lawn.     The  squirrel  had  g^ven  but  a  hint  of  its  beauty. 

The  nasturtium  was  very  happy.  In  the  midst  of  its  joy  the 
gardener  approached  with  the  little  girls  who  had  picked  the 
pansies  and  pinks  in  the  spring.  They  exclaimed  with  delight : 
*^  How  lovely  the  nasturtium  is !  How  many  blossoms  it  has ! 
How  many  buds !  How  much  prettier  its  leaves  are  than  they 
used  to  be !  " 

"The  soil  was  too  rich  for  it  in  the  flower-bed,"  said  the 
gardener,  '*it  would  have  been  an  ugly  plant  if  it  had  stayed 
there.  A  nasturtium,  like  a  child,  needs  to  struggle  a  little  if 
it  is  going  to  amount  to  anything." 

But  the  little  girls  were  not  listening.  They  were  caressing 
the  nasturtium  and  counting  its  flowers  and  buds.  And  the 
nasturtium  was  rejoicing  over  the  very  experience  it  had 
lamented  a  few  weeks  before,  for  through  hardship  it  had 
become  beautiful ;  through  effort  it  had  found  happiness. 


It  is  said  that  tliis  sentence  has  in  it  every  letter  in  the  alpha- 
bet. It  is  a  good  sentence  for  writing :  The  qviek  brown  fox 
jumps  over  the  lazy  dog. 


% 


EPTEMBER  stood  upon  the  earth  like  a  goddess  of 
might  and  glory. 

—  Anna  Katharine  Oreen. 
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"^     History  Stories.     ^ 


STORIES  FROM  BRITISH  HISTORY.— I. 

BY    PAMELA    MC  ARTHUR   GOLF. 

THE  ROMAN  INVASIONS. 

I. 

j)N  early  times  the  Romans  had  conquered 
a  great  deal  of  Europe.  They  were 
brave  soldiers  and  they  were  ambitious. 
It  was  pleusant  to  them  to  be  called 
"the  masters  of  the  world,"  and  they 
deserved  the  name. 

The  great  Roman  general,  Julius  Caesar,  had  con- 
quered Gaul,  which  is  now  France,  but  he  had  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  in  making  the  people  obey  him ;  like 
any  other  nation  that  is  good  for  anything,  they  did 
not  wish  to  submit  to  a  foreign  ruler,  and  they  kept 
Caesar  pretty  busy. 

It  is  but  a  short  sail  across  the  water  from  France 
to  England.  It  was  called  Britain  formerly,  and  its 
people,  the  Britons,  were  a  brave  race.  Occasionally 
they  went  over  and  helped  the  Gauls  in  their  struggle 
against  the  Romans.  For  this  reason  and  for  several 
others,  Caesar  thought  he  would  cross  the  channel, 
and  conquer  the  Britons,  but  he  found  this  more 
easily  said  than  done. 

When  he  crossed  in  his  great  fleet, —  eighty  vessels — 
he  found  the  Britons  waiting  on  the  shore  ready  to 
meet  him.  They  did  not  wear  armor ;  indeed  they 
wore  but  few  clothes,  and  those  were  made  of  skins 
of  animals.  They  wore  their  hair  long,  hanging 
down  over  their  shoulders,  and  they  had  their  legs 
and  arms  painted,  generally  painted  blue.  They 
went  to  war  in  chariots  with  scythes  fastened  be- 
neath, and  when  they  drove  their  horses  and  chariots 
in  among  the  enemy,  they  were  a  dreadful  sight. 

Caesar's  army  was  a  brave  one,  but  when  the  men 
saw  the  fierce-looking  Britons  all  arrayed  to  meet 
them,  they  felt  that  they  never  could  face  such  an 
enemy  as  that,  never.  So  the  general  ordered  them 
to  sail  off  to  another  part  of  the  coast,  but  that  did 
not  help  them ;  for  the  Britons  were  as  quick  as  they 
were,  and  when  the  Romans  came  up  to  the  second 
landing-place  there  they  saw  the  blue-armed  and  blue- 
legged  warriors  with  their  long  hair  flying,  shouting, 
and  shrieking,  and  waving  their  spears. 

No  wonder  the  Romans  were  so  frightened,  but 
they  could  not  run  away,  and  soon  they  began  to 
rouse  up  their  courage  a  little. 

The  Roman  army  was  divided  into  large  companies, 
called  legions.  One  of  the  most  famous  legions  of 
the  army  of  Caesar  was  the  Tenth.  While  the  vessels 
were  still  and  the  soldiers  hesitated,  not  making  up 
their  minds  as  to  what  they  should  do,  the  standard 
bearer  of  this  Tenth  legion  jumped  into  the  water  and 
called  out,  "  Follow  me,  fellow-soldiers,  follow  me !  I 
will  do  my  duty  for  one ! "  Such  a  word  as  that 
seemed  to  be  all  they  were  waiting  for,  and  hundreds 
of  soldiers  followed  him  and  came  on  shore. 

Several  battles  followed  and  many  men  were  killed 
on  both  sides.    Caesar  was  finally  obliged  to  go  home 


to  Rome,  but  a  year  later  he  came  again,  and  more 
battles  followed. 

For  a  long  time  after  Caesar's  death  the  rulers  and 
people  of  Rome  were  too  busy  with  their  own  affairs 
at  home  to  take  much  interest  in  the  far-off  country 
of  Britain,  and  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  the  Britona 
heard  no  more  of  them. 

II. 

About  the  year  43  another  Roman  army  lauded  in 
Britain.  If  the  people  had  been  governed  by  one 
king,  or  if  they  had  all  been  at  peace  among  them- 
selves, they  might,  although  they  were  not  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  arts  of  war,  have  withstood  the 
enemy ;  but  they  were  divided  into  many  different 
tribes,  and  each  tribe  had  its  own  chief,  and  unfortu- 
nately the  different  tribes  and  chiefs  did  a  good  deal 
of  fighting  among  themselves,  and  there  were  now  a 
few  among  them  who  were  glad  to  come  under  the 
authority  of  the  Romans. 

Caradoc  was  one  of  the  British  princes  who  made 
a  brave  resistance.  For  nine  years  he  kept  the 
Romans  in  alarm.  He  was  the  chief  of  a  tribe  in 
that  part  of  the  country  now  called  South  Wales,  and 
his  people  were  among  the  bravest  of  the  Britons. 
When  the  Roman  general  had  followed  him  into  the 
rocky  and  mountainous  place  where  he  had  gone,  and 
he  found  there  must  be  another  battle,  he  spoke  to 
his  soldiers  and  tried  to  rouse  their  courage  for  a  last 
struggle;  he  told  them  that  this  would  settle  the 
question;  would  they  become  the  slaves  of  the 
haughty  Romans,  or  would  they  maintain  their  free- 
dom and  be  still  the  free  and  independent  people  that 
they  had  always  been?  He  bade  them  remember 
their  ancestors,  so  many  of  whom  had  died  fighting 
for  freedom,  and  so  conduct  themselves  that  the 
spirits  of  their  fathers  might  be  proud  of  them. 

"  They  fought  like  brave  men,  long  and  well,''  but 
the  well-armed  Romans  were  stronger  than  they,  and 
after  a  fierce  battle  they  were  routed.  Caradoc  was 
taken  captive,  not,  however,  in  fight ;  he  was  basely 
betrayed  to  the  enemy  by  a  treacherous  British  prin- 
cess, in  whose  family  he  had  taken  refuge.  He  was 
sent  to  Rome  with  his  wife  and  dajighter,  and  carried 
in  chains  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 

Every  one  was  curious  to  see  the  brave  man  who 
had  so  long  withstood  the  great  Roman  generals,  and 
the  streets  were  thronged  with  people  come  out  to 
see  the  party  going  to  the  royal  palace.  Caradoc 
showed  no  fear,  no  uneasiness,  but  to  a  man  who  had 
lived  as  he  had  how  astonishing  was  everything  that 
he  saw !  The  Britons  lived  in  huts  made  of  wicker- 
work,  and  their  food  was  the  flesh  of  animals  killed 
in  the  chase ;  they  had  no  pictures,  or  statues ;  their 
boats  were  basket  work  with  a  hide  stretched  over  it, 
and  such  a  boat,  called  a  coracle,  may  sometimes  to 
this  day  be  seen  in  Wales. 

Here  in  Rome,  Caradoc  saw  splendid  buildings 
made  of  marble,  great  temples  with  marble  statues, 
ornamented  with  gems  and  gold.  His  own  people 
had  no  buildings  of  the  sort;  their  temples  were 
great  groves  of  oak,  with  altars  of  rude  stones  pile'* - 
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one  upon  another.  Sometimes  they  had  tall  stones 
standing  upright  in  a  circle,  and  the  priests — they 
were  called  Druids  —  stood  by  an  altar  in  the  centre 
and  sang  hymns  and  repeated  prayers. 

Here  at  the  court  he  saw  beautiful  chairs  of  ivory, 
carved;  these  were  for  the  princes  and  the  em- 
peror ;  here  were  hangings  embroidered  and  bordered, 
and  robes  with  figures  wrought  in  gold  thread. 

"Ah!"  said  he,  as  he  looked  about  in  surprise, 
"  how  could  the  people  who  owned  all  these  splendid 
things  at  home  wish  to  drive  me  from  my  humble 
cottage  in  Britain  ! " 

He  stood  before  the  emperor  with  an  air  as  fearless 
and  as  bold  as  if  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  own 
army. 

Claudius  was  not  a  good  man  or  a  just  ruler,  but 
he  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  conduct  and  words 
of  the  British  prince.  He  ordered  Caradoc's  chains 
to  be  at  once  taken  off,  and  although  he  did  not  send 
him  home,  he  caused  him  to  be  treated  with  kindness 
and  courtesy. 

We  hear  little  more  of  Caradoc.  He  was  called  by 
the  Romans  Caractacus,  and  by  that  name  is  often 
mentioned  in  history.  A  poem  to  "  the  golden-haired 
Claudia,"  is  supposed  to  have  been  addressed  to  his 
daughter ;  she  was  a  Christian,  and  is  thought  to  be 
the  person  of  that  name  mentioned  in  one  of  the 
letters  of  Saint  Paul. 


FOR   DRAWING. 


NUMBER  WORK. 

from  1  to  51.        By  sixes, 


Add  by  twos,  from  1  to  51.        By  sixes,  from  6  to  66. 

from  2  to  50.  from  1  to  55. 

By  threes,        from  1  to  52.  from  2  to  50. 

from  2  to  53.  from  8  to  51. 

from  3  to  61.  from  4  to  52. 

By  fours.,         from  4  to  52.  from  5  to  53. 

from  1  to  53.        By  sevens,       from  7  to  77. 

from  2  to  54.  from  1  to  50. 

from  8  to  65.  from  2  to  51. 

By  fives,  from  6  to  100.  from  8  to  52. 

from  1  to  61.  from  4  to  53. 

from  2  to  52.  from  5  to  54. 

from  8  to  68.  from  6  to  65. 

from  4  to  54. 
This  the  best  possible  number  work  for  the  time  required. 
Practice  duly  on  these  examples  antil  every  child  is  abso- 
lutely accurate  and  fairly  rapid. 
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Practice  with  the  same  persistency,  and  for  the  same  ends, 
with  the  following  examples  : — 
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2 

How  many  letters  in  your  first  name? 

In  your  last  name? 

In  the  teacher's  last  name  ? 

In  the  name  of  the  school  ? 

In  the  name  of  your  street  ? 

In  the  name  of  the  town  ? 

How  many  letters  in  your  first  and  last  name  ? 

In  the  name  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  school  ? 

In  the  name  of  the  street  and  the  town  ? 

How  many  are  2  and  3  ?  2  and  4  ?  2  and  5  ?  2  and  6  ?  2 
and  7  ?    2  and  8  ?    2  and  9  ? 

How  many  are  3  and  2  ?  3  and  3  ?  3  and  4  ?  3  and  6  ? 
3  and  6  ?    3  and  7  ?    3  and  8  ?    3  and  9  ? 

How  many  are  4  and  2  ?  4  and  3  ?  4  and  4  ?  4  and  5  ?  4 
and  6?    4  and  7  ?    4  and  8  ?    4and9? 

How  many  are  5  and  2  ?  6  and  3  ?  6  and  4  ?  5  and  5  ? 
5  and  6  ?    6  and  7  ?    5  and  8  ?    5  and  9  ? 

How  many  cents  in  a  dollar  ? 

in  half  a  dollar  ? 

in  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  ?  ' 

in  a  dime  ? 

in  a  nickel  ? 

How  many  dimes  in  a  dollar  ? 

How  many  nickels  ? 

How  many  dimes  in  half  a  dollar  ? 

How  many  nickels  ? 

How  many  nickels  in  a  quarter  ? 

How  many  days  in  a  week  ? 

in  two  weeks  ? 
in  three  weeks  ? 
in  four  weeks  ? 

How  many  week  days  in  a  week  ? 

in  two  weeks  ? 
in  three  weeks  ? 
in  four  weeks  ? 

What  part  of  a  school  week  are  three  days  ? 
are  two  days  ? 
are  four  days  ? 
is  one  day  ? 
are  fire  days  ? 

How  many  days  in  a  school  week  ? 

in  two  school  weeks  ? 
in  three  school  weeks  ? 
in  four  school  weeks  ? 
What  part  of  a  school  week  is  one  day  ? 

are  two  days  ? 
are  three  days  ? 
are  four  days  ? 
How  many  in  a  dozen  ? 

in  half  a  dozen  ? 

in  a  quarter  of  a  dozen  ? 

in  a  third  of  a  dozen  ? 

If  a  dozen  eggs  are  worth  24  ;cents,  what  does  half  a  dozen 
cost  ? 

A  quarter  of  a  dozen  ? 
A  third  of  a  dozen  ? 
How  many  inches  in  a  foot  ? 

in  half  a  foot  ? 

in  quarter  of  a  foot  ? 

in  a  third  of  a  foot  ? 

How  many  feet  in  a  yard  ? 

in  five  yards  ? 
in  ten  yards  ? 
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♦   Odds  and  Ends.   * 


A  store  is  for. 
A  window  is  for. 
A  door  is  for. 
A  desk  is  for. 
A  chimDey  is  for. 
A  shoe  is  for. 
A  watch  is  for. 
A  knife  is  for. 
A  pan  is  for. 


Tell  What 


Name 

Something  birds  sleep  in. 
Something  dog^  sleep  in. 
Something  a  babj  sleeps  in. 
Something  fishes  swim  in. 
Something  cows  stand  in. 
•'Something  that  wears  iron  shoes. 
'Something  that  wears  a  yoke. 
:Something  that  wears  a  bridle. 
"Something  that  wears  a  collar. 
Something  covered  with  wool. 
Something  covered  with  bristles. 


©  £  o^m^^j 


NO 


s^s 


Write  About  Things  That  Grow 

In  gardens. 
In  forests. 
In  fields. 
In  groves. 
In  orchards. 
In  ponds. 


TESTED  PROGRAMMES  FOR  PRIMARY 
GRADES.  — III. 

FU&NIBHED    BY   ALICE   W.    COOLEY, 

Supervisor  Primary  Schools,  Mioneapolis. 

[ To  aid  a  ^'Discouraged  Teacher"  we  will  give  several  pro- 
grammes for  lower  grades,  each  having  been  tested.] 


Opening  exercise. 

General  lesson. 

Reading  —  A  class. 

Reading  —  C  class. 

Physical  exercises. 

Reading  —  B  class. 

Oral  language. 

Recess. 

Reading —  A  class. 

Reading — C  class. 

Drawing. 

Reading — B  class. 

Dictation  of  sentences  and  words. 

Reading  —  A  class. 

Writing. 

Reading — C  class. 

Music. 

Recess. 

Reading  —  B  class. 

Phonics. 

Teacher's  reading  to  children. 
This  programme  is,  in  its  general  features,  the  one  in  com- 
mon use  with  us.  Each  teaclier,  of  course,  adapts  the  pro- 
gramme to  her  own  requirements,  but  this  shows  our  general 
plan  in  first  grade.  We  have,  as  you  see,  no  number,  three 
classes  in  reading,  each  class  reading  three  times.  Other  exer- 
cises are  with  the  entire  school  in  one  class. 


9.00  to    9.05 

9.05  to    9.20 

9.20  to    9.85 

9.35  to    9.50 

9.60  to  10.00 

10.00  to  10.16 

10.15  to  10.80 

10.30  to  10.45 

10.45  to  11.00 

11.00  to  11.15 

11.15  to  11.30 

11.80  to  11.45 

11.45  to  12.00 

1.30  to    1.45 

i.45to 

3.00  to 

2.15  to 
2.80  to 
2.46  to 
3.00  to 

8.16  to 


2.00 
2.15 
2.30 
2.46 
3.00 
3.15 
3.30 


The  Teacher's  Desk. 

The  teacher's  desk  should  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible. 
It  should  be  kept  clean,  well  dusted,  well  arranged,  and  well 
equipped. 
It  should  be  supplied  with 

A  good  foot-rule. 

A  good,  clean,  well-filled  ink  bottle.   * 

A  good  pen. 

A  good  pencil  well  sharpened. 

A  neat  eraser. 

A  bottle  of  mucilage  with  good  brush. 

A  box  of  rubber  bands. 

A  dish  of  pins. 

Pads  of  paper.  ' 

Writing  paper  and  envelopes. 
Let  the  desk  be  attractive  and  conveniently  appointed. 


The  Teachers'  Birthday. 

The  teachers  in  the  Washington  AUston  school,  Boston,  re- 
cently celebrated  the  sixtieth  birthday  anniversary  of  the  prin- 
cipal, 6.  W.  M.  Hall.  An  excellent  collation  was  served  in 
the  school  hall,  the  only  outside  guests  present  being  two 
teachers  who  had  been  during  many  years  identified  with  the 
school.  The  occasion  was  also  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of 
Mr.  Hall  becoming  principal  of  the  school.  Mr.  Hall  was  pre- 
sented with  sixty  crimson  carnations  by  his.  teachers,  and  the 
pupils  of  the  graduating  and  cooking  classes  provided  the  cake. 
Miss  Kelly,  one  of  the  teachers,  whose  birthday  came  the  same 
day,  received  a  blotting  pad  of  black  walnut  and  a  paper  knife, 
made  by  pupils  of  the  sloyd  classes,  and  a  number  of  other 
gifts.  A  poem  written  for  the  occasion  was  a  feature  of  the 
programme. 

Use  Good  Stationery. 

Teachers  have  been  known  to  write  notes  to  parents  using 
stationery  that  was  disgraceful  —  soiled,  crumpled  scraps  of 
paper,  dingy  envelopes,  or  perhaps  no  envelope,  at  all  —  a  large 
sheet  of  oaper  with  a  small  envelope,  necessitating  much  fold- 
ing and  creasing  of  the  paper.  All  this  affects  the  teacher's 
standing  and  reputation  in  the  community.  Many  of  the  large 
cities  furnish  to  the  teachers  ofBicial  stationery  bearing  a  suita- 
ble letter-head.  This  is  only  right  and  proper ;  but  in  places 
where  it  is  not  done  the  teacher  should  see  that  her  paper  and 
envelopes  are  "above  reproach."  —  Intelligence. 


^ 
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On  the  Wrong  Side. 

BY    SAMUEL   FINDLAY. 

It  is  a  very  bad  symptom  in  a  school  when  a  considerable 
number  of  the  pupils  are  ever  ready  to  manifest  their  pleasure 
at  the  success  of  mischief  and  wrong.  I  was  once  present  at 
an  interview  between  the  lady  principal  of  a  high  school  and  a 
young  man,  one  of  her  pupils.  The  young  man  said  to  her 
rather  petulantly:  ''I'd  like  to  know  what  you  have  against 
me.  I  haven't  been  doing  anything."  The  teacher  replied: 
''I  can  tell  you  very  quickly  what  I  have  against  you.*  Tou 
are  always  on  the  side  of  wrong.  You  show  that  you  are 
pleased  when  any  disorder  occurs,  or  when  anything  wrong  is 
done  in  the  school.  I  want  to  find  you  on  the  other  side.'* 
The  young  man  stood  convicted;  the  teacher  had  made  her 
case.  —  Exchange. 


''Physiology  is  easy  to  teach,"  says  an  experienced  teacher, 
"because  the  child  has  the  subject  matter  with  him." — Ex- 
change.   
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September. 

i  0iHE  goldenrod  is  yellow ; 

The  corn  is  taming  brown ; 
The  trees  in  apple  orchards 
With  fruit  are  bending  down. 

The  gentian's  bluest  fringes 
Are  curling  in  the  sun : 

In  dusty  pods  the  milkweed 
Its  hidden  silk  has  spun. 

The  sedges  flaunt  their  harvest 
In  erery  meadow  nook ; 

And  asters  by  the  brookside 
Make  asters  in  the  brook. 

From  dewy  lanes  at  morning 
The  grapes'  sweet  odors  rise, 

At  noons  the  roads  all  flutter 
With  yellow  butterflies. 

By  all  these  lovely  tokens 
September  days  are  here, 

With  summer's  best  of  weather, 
And  autumn's  best  of  cheer. 


■Helen  Hunt. 


^  •mm  ^ 


f 


"Risrht  About  Faee." 

BY    MARY    D.    BRINE. 

OW,  right  about  face !  "  September  cries. 

**  Right  about  face,  and  march ! "  cries  she ; 
"You,  Summer,  have  had  your  day,  and  now. 
In  spite  of  your  sorrowful,  clouded  brow, 
The  children  belong  to  me. 

'*  Come,  fall  into  line,  you  girls  and  boys, 
Tanned  and  sun-burned,  merry  and  gay; 
Turn  your  backs  to  the  woods  and  hills. 
The  meadow  ponds  and  the  mountain  rills, 
And  march  from  them  all  away. 

'*  Are  you  loath,  I  wonder,  to  say  farewell 

To  the  summer  days  and  the  summer  skies? 
Ah !  the  time  flies  fast,  and  vacation  \9  done ; 
You*ve  finished  your  season  of  frolic  and  fun ; 
Now  turn  your  tardy  eyes 

*'  Toward  your  lessons  and  books,  my  dears. 
Why,  where  would  our  men  and  women  be 
If  the  children  forever  with  summer  played? 
Come,  right  about  face,"  September  said, 
*'  And  return  to  school  with  me." 

—  Uarper^s  Young  People, 
^  •••  ^ 

The  Kitten's  Game  of  Tennis. 

BY   ELLA   M.    POWERS. 

WO  kittens  played  a  game  of  tennis  one  day. 
And  played  by  rule,  —  the  only  right  way ; 
A  crow,  a  jay,  and  little  birds  three 
Sat  high  on  a  fence  near  by  to  see. 

For  a  net  they  borrowed  a  spider's  web  fine, 
From  a  sunflower  it  stretched  to  a  wayside  vine ; 
Their  balls  were  four  ripe  currants  red  ; 
After  this  game  a  feast  they  would  spread. 

Little  black  kitty  began  to  serve, 

And  away  went  the  red  ball  on  a  curve ; 
**  Ah!  you're  out,"  said  white  kitty  cat. 
"  Can't  you  play  tennis  better  than  that?" 


And  the  bugs  crawled  out ;  they  heard  the  shout. 
And  came  to  see  what  'twas  all  about. 
The  kittens,  tpry,  jumped  high,  then  low, 
As  over  the  net  their  balls  would  go. 

Down  tumbled  black  kitty  at  **  15-all," 
And  white  kitty  scrambled  to  find*  the  ball ; 
And  the  bugs  and  birds  all  laughed  to  see 
What  great  tennis-players  these  kittens  could  be. 

'*  One  game  !     One  set !     Now  a  dance !     A  feast ! 
Come  away,  we'll  treat  each  bird  and  beast." 
But  a  little  brown  dog  came  bounding  on. 
And  in  a  moment  the  little  white  kitties  were  gone. 

And  the  sunflower  shook  and  laughed  so  hard, 
Tiiat  the  net  broke  down  in  the  tennis-yard ; 
And  the  birdies  three  on  the  rail  fence  high 
Ate  up  the  tennis-balls  —  a  nice  currant  pie. 

And  this  was  the  end  of  the  game  and  feast 
That  the  kittens  planned  for  bird  and^beas't. 


I^ 


The  Dandelion. 

E  is  a  roguish  little  elf,  a  gay,  audacious  fellow, 
Who  tramps  about  in  doublet  green. 

And  skirt  of  brightest  yellow. 

In  every  field,  by  every  road. 
He  peeps  among  the  grasses. 

And  shows  his  sunny  little  face 
To  every  one  that  passes." 


Out-of-Doors  Arithmetic. 

DI)  bright  buds,  and  sun,  and  flowers. 
New  green  leaves  and  fitful  showers 
To  a  bare  world,  and  the  sum 
Of  the  whole  to  *  *  Spring  "  will  come. 

Multiply  these  leaves  by  more. 
And  the  flowers  by  a  score ; 
The  result  —  if  found  aright  — 
Will  be  ^'  Summer,"  long  and  bright. 

Then  divide  the  flowers  and  sun 
By  gray  clouds  and  storms  begun. 
And  the  quotient  found  will  be 
'^  Autumn  "  over  land  and  sea. 

From  this  then  subtract  the  red 

Of  the  leaves  up  overhead  — 

Also  every  flower  in  sight. 

And  you've  **  Winter,"  cold  and  white. 

—  F.  M, 


^  •••  ^ 


September. 

PLEASANT  look  hath  she. 
Such  as  the  children  love  to  see  upon 
Their  mother's  face,  when  they  their  smile  have  won : 
Let  others  choose  their  love, — September  pleases  me. 

—  Thomas  MacKellmr. 


Rich  Han,  Poor  Man,  Beggar  Han,  thief. 


® 


UR  dear  little  lass  got  reaJy  for  school 
In  her  just  finished  gown  so  new ; 
It  had  puffed  up  sleeves  and  a  ruffled  skirt. 
And  its  colors  were  white  and  blue. 

With  a  happy  look  on  her  fair  young  face, 

And  humming  the  chickadee  song, 
She  threw  back  kisses  for  mother  to  catch. 

And  went  skipping,  hopping  along. 

With  sorrowful  face,  and  eyes  full  of  tears, 

At  luncheon  time  homeward  she  ran 
And  sobbed  out,  *^  0  mamma,  please  take  off  this  gown 

As  quick  as  you  possibly  can !  " 
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'  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  dear  child?  *'  she  asked  ; 

'*  Has  it  come  already  to  grief?  " 
'  The  buttons !  the  buttons !  The  school-girls  say 

They  count  up  I'll  marry  a  thief ! 

*  It's  '  rich  man,  poor  man,  beggar  man,  thief,* 

You  didn't  put  on  but  just  four  : 
I  want  to  be  rich,  but  I  can't  unless 
You'll  put  on  one  button  more  — 

*  Then  its  '  rich  man  *  again ;  don't  you  see,  mamma? 

And  when  all  happens  for  true, 
rU  buy  the  loveliest  things  in  the  stores 
And  have  them  sent  home  to  you." 

How  foolish  it  seemed !  and  yet  dear  mamma 

Sat  down  with  her  needle  and  thread 
And  put  one  more  button  on  to  the  gown, 

Just  because  of  what  those  girls  said. 

—Susan  Teall  Perry. 


m. 
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In  the  Clover. 

OFT  is  the  flush  around  me ; 
Deep  in  the  clover  here  I  lie. 
Under  the  arms  of  our  Mother  Nature, 
'  Over  the  infinite  arch  of  sky. 

Trees  are  tossing  their  branches  around  me. 
Shadows  are  stretching  the  fields  along, 

Over  the  heads  of  the  waving  barley 
Comes  the  sound  of  the  reapers*  song. 

Thrush  and  bluebird  soar  above  me, 
Robin  and  jay  peep  in  at  my  bower. 

And  a  brown  bumble-bee,,  life  all  before  him, 
Sits  all  alert  on  a  cardinal  flower. 

Far  away  stretch  the  fields  of  clover. 
Brown  in  the  shadow,  red  in  the  sun ; 

Oat  fields  toss  in  the  billowy  distance. 
There's  a  fringe  of  willows  where  waters  run. 

Labor  calls  in  the  sharp  scythe  swinging 
Down  in  the  depths  of  the  meadow  glooms ; 

But  lotus  and  balm  and  sweet  nepenthe 
Are  all  in  the  breath  of  the  clover  blooms. 

—  Hattic  Tyng  OHswold, 
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The  Cardinal  Flower. 

BT    LAURA    FROST    ARMITAGE. 

HE  cardinal  flower,  tall  and  straight. 
Now  proudly  lifts  her  head. 
When  summer  days  are  nearly  o'er 
We  see  her  standing  on  the  shore, 
Arrayed  in  richest  red. 

Perhaps,  in  velvet  garments  clad, 

She  cannot  bear  the  heat. 
For  shady  nooks  by  water  side 
Are  where  she  dearly  loves  to  hide 
And  cool  her  dainty  feet. 
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Estelle's  Astronomy. 

,UR  little  Estelle 

Was  perplexed  when  she  found 
That  this  wonderful  world 
That  we  live  on  is  round. 

How  'tis  held  in  its  place  ^ 

In  its  orbit  so  true 
Was  a  puzzle  to  her, 

With  no  answer  in  view. 

"  It  must  be,"  said  Estelle, 
'*  Like  a  ball  in  the  air 
That  is  hung  by  a  string :  — 
But  the  string  isn't  there !  " 

—  Delia  Hart  Stone,  in  St.  Nicholas. 
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The  Grass. 

BY    MAX   MCCONN,   MINNEAPOLIS. 

^  VERY  one  knows  how  the  pine  trees  sing  when  the  wind 
blows.     One  night  they  sang  songs  about  Minerva,  the 
Grecian    goddess    of   wisdom,    saying   unkind   things. 
They  thought  that  was  fun,  but  Minerva  was  very  angry. 

For  revenge  she  made  all  the  pine  needles  drop  to  ^  the 
ground,  and  no  more  grew  till  the  next  spring.  These  needles 
were  so  many  that  they  formed  a  carpet. 

Then'  Minerva  gave  a  dancing  party,  at  which  all  the  gods 
and  goddesses  danced  on  the  pine  needles  and  crushed  them 
flat  like  grass  blades. 

The  next  spring  these  grew  up,  the  first  grass  that  ever  was. 


Playing  Indians. 

BV  L.  F.  ARMITAGE. 

REPRODUCTION  STORY  FOR  GRADE  III. 
TAlNCLE  Fred  had  made  fine  bows  and  arrows  for  Harry  and 
1^  Walter,  and  they  wanted  to  play  Indians  in  the  woods. 
^^  So  one  pleasant  Saturday  papa  said  they  might  spend 
the  day  in  the  woods  near  them.  They  were  to  take  their  tent, 
fish-poles,  bows  and  arrows,  and  a  few  other  things.  "  Shall  I 
put  up  a  lunch  for  you,"  asked  mamma,  "  or  will  you  be  home 
at  dinner  time  ?  " 

**0h,  no,"  said  Walter,  ^*we  shall  stay  until  dark.  You 
need  not  give  us  a  lunch,  for  Indians  catch  their  own  food." 
**  And  papa  says  we  may  build  a  fire  on  the  big  rock  to  cook 
our  fishes,"  said  Harry. 

But  when  they  were  not  looking  mamma  put  two  big  slices 
of  bread  and  butter  in  the  bottom  of  the  basket  that  held  some 
of  their  things. 

When  they  got  into  the  woods  they  first  put  up  their  tent. 
Then  they  tramped  about  for  a  long  time.  They  shot  their 
arrows  at  the  trees,  but  found  nothing  else  to  shoot  at.  Then 
they  began  to  fish  in  the  brook.  It  was  a  hot,  sunny  day,  and 
the  fish  would  not  bite. 

After  a  while  Harry  said,  **  It  feels  like  noon.  I'll  build  the 
fire  so  it  wiU  be  all  ready  to  cook  our  dinner,  and  you  keep  on 
fishing."  But  not  a  bite  did  they  get,  and  the  fire  soon  burned 
out.  Then  they  hunted  for  berries,  but  did  not  find  very 
many.  They  went  back  to  the  tent  and  found  the  bread  in  the 
basket.     How  good  it  was !    But  they  wanted  more. 

About  three  o'clock  two  tired,  hungry  UtUe  boys  crept  quietly 
into  the  house.  Mamma  looked  up  from  her  sewing.  "Is 
there  any  dinner  left  ?  "  said  Harry.  **  Nothing  that  Indians 
would  care  for,"  said  mamma.    "  There  is  cold  ham,  potatoes, 

pudding, ."    "Oh,  mamma,"  said  Walter,  **I  think  we'd 

rather  be  white  boys.    Are  there  any  plums  in  the  pudding  ? ' 


*  Fruits  are  ripe  in  autumn,  leaves  are  sear  and  red ; 
Then  we  glean  the  cornfield,  thanking  God  for  bread." 


The  peaches  are  ripe  in  the  orchard, 

The  apricots  ready  to  fall. 
And  the  grapes  reach  up  to  the  sunshine 

Over  the  garden  wall. 

-^Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 


W 


HAT  you  keep  by  you,  you  may  change  and  mend. 
But  words  once  spoken  can  never  be  recalled. 

—  Roscommon. 
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UNIFORM  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  COMMIS- 
SIONERS'  CERTIFICATES. 


NEW    YORK    STATE    DEPARTMENT    OF    PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


SECOND  AND  THIRD  GRADES. 

Friday,  June  5, 1896. 

CIVIL   GOVERNMENT. 

1.  What  provision  does  the  constitution  make  for 
admitting  new  states  ? 

2.  Name  two  chief  duties  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

3.  What  provision  does  the  constitution  make  by 
which  the  right  of  suffrage  is  secured  to  f reedmen  ? 

4.  The  constitution  declares  that  all  bills  for  rais- 
ing revenue  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Repre* 
sentatives.     Give  reason  for  this  provision. 

5.  (a)  What  body  in  this  state  has  the  power  of 
impeachment  ?  (b)  What  constitutes  the  court  for 
trial  of  impeachments  ? 

6.  What  does  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
declare  in  regard  to  bail,  fines,  and  punishment  ? 

7.  State  two  duties  of  constables. 

8.  (a)  What  is  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction  ? 
(b)  What  is  an  appellate  court  ? 

9.  (a)  Distinguish  between  a  direct  and  an  indirect 
tax.    (b)  Give  an  example  of  each. 

10.  (a)  How  are  petit  jurors  selected;  {b)  how 
often  ;  (c)  what  are  their  duties  ? 

AMERICAN   HISTORY. 

1.  Explain  the  origin  of  the  names  (a)  Mound 
Builders,  (6)  Indians,  (c)  Northmen. 

2.  (a)  With  what  other  colony  was  South  Carolina 
for  a  time  joined  in  government  ?  (b)  What  nation 
attempted  the  settlement  of  that  colony  about  a  hun- 
dred years  before  the  settlement  by  the  English  ? 

3.  (a)  In  what  part  of  Delaware  was  its  first  settle- 
ment made?  (b)  To  what  colony  was  it  joined  in 
government  in  the  latter  part  of  its  colonial  history  ? 

4.  Specify  the  territory  of  North  America  which 
the  French  claimed  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
and  Indian  war. 

5.  At  the  close  of  the  colonial  period  what  was 
the  most  populous  seaport  (a)  at  the  north;  (b)  at 
the  south  ? 

6.  Mention  an  important  battle  of  the  revolution 
fought  in  (a)  Pennsylvania;  (b)  New  Jersey. 

7.  Mention  a  national  office  that  Jefferson  had 
held  previous  to  his  election  to  the  presidency. 

8.  (a)  In  which  of  our  wars  was  much  of  the 
fighting  done  on  and  about  the  great  lakes  ?  (b)  On 
which  lake  was  the  decisive  naval  tattle  fought? 

9.  Name  three  states  that  have  been  admitted  to 
the  Union  since  1876;  and  (b)  state  where  the 
United  States  obtained  the  territory  from  which  any 
one  of  these  states  has  been  formed. 

10.  For  what  are  the  following  persons  specially 


noted  in  American  history :  (a)  Peter  Stuy  vesant, 
(b)  Elias  Howe,  (c)  George  Bancroft,  (d)  Wendell 
Phillips?  Select  for  answer  any  three  of  the  four 
mentioned  names. 

METHODS   AND   SCHOOL   ECONOMY. 

1.  Why  is  addition  of  so  much  importance  ? 

2.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  method  for 
teaching  children  to  read  ?  Give  briefly  reasons  for 
your  answer. 

3.  Name  two  modes  of  conducting  written  exer- 
cises in  spelling,  and  state  an  advantage  of  each. 

4.  What  illustrations  would  you  present  to  a  clasa 
to  show  the  injurious  effects  of  cigarette  smoking  ? 

5.  (a)  At  what  stage  of  school  work  should  the 
pupil  be  required  to  express  thought  in  writing?" 
(6)  What  should  be  the  character  of  the  first  work  of 
this  kind  ? 

6.  What  evil  results  may  follow  the  use  of  a  great 
variety  of  objects  in  teaching  number  ? 

7.  In  teaching  current  topics  what  objections  are 
there  to  dwelling  upon  casualties  and  crimes  ? 

8.  A  member  of  the  grammar  class  says :  "  I  know 
who  he  sees.''  By  what  questions  would  you  lead 
him  to  see  his  error  ? 

9.  Give  two  devices  for  securing  punctuality.     . 

10.  What  is  the  advantage  of  teaching  working^ 
drawings  to  beginners  from  type  forms  rather  than 
from  ordinary  manufactured  objects  ? 

CURRENT    TOPICS. 

1.  Name  two  important  state  officers  to  ba  elected 
in  this  state  at  the  next  general  election. 

2.  What  are  the  two  national  issues  to  be  made 
prominent  in  the  next  presidential  campaign  ? 

3.  What  important  event  recently  occurred  at 
Moscow  ? 

4.  What  ruler  of  a  foreign  country  was  assassi- 
nated May  1,  1896  ? 

5.  Baron  Maurice  de  Hirsch,  of  Bavaria,  died 
recently.  State  briefly  what  gave  him  an  interna- 
tional reputation. 

6.  Name  a  bishop  recently  elected  by  the  general 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

7.  Who  is  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  what  has  recently 
directed  public  attention  to  him  ? 

8.  What  action  did  President  Cleveland  recently - 
take  on  the  national  civil  service  ? 

9.  Mention  two  topics  discussed  by  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  his  recent 
annual  report. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Reduce  to  integers  of  lower  denominations  (a) 
?  mi.,  (b)  .064375A. 

2.  Write  in  words  a  number  containing  six  units 
of  the  fifth  integral  order,  eight  of  the  fourth,  five 
of  the  second,  one  of  the  first,  four  of  the  third  deci- 
mal order,  and  five  of  the  fifth. 

3.  Required  the  base  of  a  right-angled  triangle 
whose  hypothenuse  is  16^  feet,  and  perpendicular  9| 
feet. 
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4.    {44-14x2+(16+5)H.7}Xl2-8x3=? 

6.  How  many  pounds  of  flour  will  be  required  to 
make  1,000  pounds  of  bread,  if  the  bread  weigh  30% 
more  than  the  flour  used  ? 

6.  If  an  agent  receives  f  1,092  to  buy  pork,  how 
many  pounds  at  6^  cents  a  pound  can  he  buy,  and 
retain  his  commission  of  5%  for  buying  ? 

7.  How  much  must  be  invested  in  U.  S.  6's  at 
118^  to  secure  an  annual  income  of  $175  ? 

8.  If  five  men  in  12J  days  cpnsume  36|  lbs.  of 
bread,  in  how  many  days  will  eleven  men  consume 
22  lbs.  ?     State  and  solve  by  proportion. 

9.  Find  the  proceeds  of  a  note  for  $292.73  dis- 
counted at  bank,  for  35  days,  at  6%  per  annum, 
exact  interest  method. 

10.  How  many  square  feet  of  lumber  are  required 
for  76  rods  of  strip  board  fence,  the  four  strips  being 
7  in.,  6  in.,  5  in.,  and  4  in.  wide,  respectively  ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  (a)  Do  degrees  of  latitude  vary  in  length  ?  (b) 
Do  degrees  of  longitude  ?    (c)  Explain  your  answers. 

2.  What  chief  natural  causes  have  contributed  to 
the  growth  (a)  of  New  York  city ;  {b)  of  Buffalo  ? 

3.  Name  and  locate  the  capitals  of  the  following : 
(a)  Spain,  {b)  Japan,  (c)  Brazil,  (d)  Washington, 
(«)  West  Virginia. 

4.  (a)  I^ame  three  rivers  of  New  York  which  flow 
into  Lake  Ontario;  (b)  two  which  flow  into  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

5.  Locate  the  following  cities  and  tell  for  what 
each  is  noted:  (a)  Paterson,  (b)  Trenton,  (c)  St. 
Louis,  (d)  New  Orleans,  (e)  Cologne. 

6.  Define  (a)  peninsula,  (b)  geyser,  (c)  strait,  (d) 
glacier,  (e)  delta. 

7.  For  what  is  eJEUsh  of  the  following  noted :  (a) 
Vesuvius,  (b)  St.  Helena,  (c)  Hawaiian  Islands? 

8.  What  waters  are  connected  by  the  following 
straits :  (a)  Hudson,  ,(b)  Gibraltar,  (c)  Dover,  {d) 
Messina,  («)  Magellan  ? 

9.  (a)  Name  four  large  rivers  which  rise  in  the 
Alps,  and  (b)  describe  two  of  them. 

10.  Mention  three  divisions  of  the  subject  of  geog-. 
raphy  and  the  province  of  each. 

GRAMMAB. 

Some  ran  to  the  boat  to  recover  their  arms;  two 
discharged  their  muskets  at  random;  while  others, 
with  more  self-possession,  held  their  loaded  guns, 
ready  to  shoot  any  Indian  who  should  approach,  and 
urged  their  companions  not  to  fire  without  deliberate 
aim.  For  some  moments  the  conflict  raged,  —  the 
Indians  being  very  cautious  not  to  expose  them- 
selves, and  the  Pilgrims  sending  their  bullets  with 
unerring  aim,  wherever  they  could  catch  sight  of 
the  foe.  John  S.  C.  Abbott. 

In  order  to  secure  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  answer 
papers,  it  is  recommended  that  candidates  observe  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  *. — 

1.  Clauses  are  principal  or  subordinate.  Subordinate  clauses 
include  (a)  subject  clauses ;  (6)  objectiye  clauses ;  (c)  adjec- 
tive clauses ;  ((2)  adverbial  clauses. 


2.  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  subject 
and  unmodified  predicate. 

8.  In  giving  modifiers,  if  words,  name  the  parts  of  speech  to 
which  they  belong.  In  like  manner  state  the  character  of 
modifying  phrases  and  clauses,  as  adjective,  adverbial,  etc. 

4.  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier  of 
that  verb. 

5.  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following 
order :  Class,  person,  number,  gender,  case.  Give  the  reason 
for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the  agreement 
with  its  antecedent. 

6.  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  g^ve  only  the 
case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

7.  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  transitive  and 
intransitive.  A  transitive  verb  may  be  used  in  the  active  or 
the  passive  voice. 

8.  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order :  Principal 
parts,  regular  or  irregular,  transitive  or  intransitive,  voice, 
mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement ;  give  the  special  use 
of  an  infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

Eacli  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  Classify,  according  to  note  1,  the  following 
clauses:  (a)  " Two  discharged " ;  (b)  " others  held " ; 
(c)  "who  should  approach";  (d)  "conflict  raged''; 
(c)  "they  could  catch.'' 

2.  Give  two  modifiers  each  of  (a)  "discharged"; 

(b)  "to  expose." 

3.  Select  two  infinitives  each  modifying  an  ad- 
jective. 

4.  Select  (a)  two  present  participles;  (6)  one 
perfect  participle,  all  used  adjectively. 

5.  (a)  Select  two  adjective  pronouns,  (b)  Select 
another  word  belonging  to  the  same  class,  but  here 
used  only  as  an  adjective. 

6.  Select  (a)  a  relative  pronoun ;  (b)  a  simple  per- 
sonal pronoun ;  (c)  a  compound  personal  pronoun. 

7.  Give  the  syntax  of  (a)  "arms";  (b)  "others"; 

(c)  "Pilgrims";  (d)  "their." 

8.  Select  (a)  two  adjectives  in  the  positive  degree ; 
(b)  one  in  the  comparative  degree. 

'  9.    Give  the  four  principal  parts  of  two  irregular 
verbs,  —  naming  the  parts. 
10.   Write  a  sentence  whose  subject  is  a  clause. 

COMPOSITION. 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following  sub- 
jects: "Summer  Resorts,"  "Good  Roads,"  "A  Day's 
Experience  as  a  School  Teacher,"  "A  Model  School 
Library." 

Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  composi- 
tion with  particular  reference  to  three  points :  — 

1.  The  matter;  i.  e.,  the  thought  expressed. 

2.  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language 
used. 

3.  The  orthography,  punctuation,  division  into 
paragraphs,  use  of  capitals,  and  general  appearance. 

PHYSIOLOGY   AND    HYGIENE. 

1.  Name  and  locate  the  three  long  bones  of  the 
arm. 

2.  (a)  What  means  has  nature  provided  for  arrest- 
ing the  flow  of  blood  from  wounds  ?  (b)  What  arti- 
ficial means  are  employed  ? 

3.  The  statement  is  often  made  that  the  arteries 
contain  arterial  blood  and  the  veins  venous  blood. 
Give  the  exceptions  to  this  general  statement. 
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4.  Mention  four  of  the  large  vital  organs  whose 
freedom  of  action  is  diminished  by  the  pressure  im- 
posed by  tight  lacing. 

5.  (a)  By  what  means  is  the  food  prevented  from 
entering  the  trachea?  (b)  How  is  the  blood  pre- 
vented from  flowing  backward  in  the  veins  ?  (c) 
How  is  the  food  propelled  onward  in  the  alimentary 
canal? 

6.  Give  an  example  illustrating  the  proper  use 
of  the  terms:  (a)  excretion;  (b)  secretion;  (c) 
assimilation. 

7.  Mention  two  injurious  effects  liable  to  result 
from  wearing  high-heeled  shoes. 

8.  What  point  of  similarity  exists  between  the 
kidneys  and  the  skin  in  respect  to  functions  ? 

9.  Why  is  it  important  to  rub  the  skin  briskly 
after  a  cold  bath. 

10.  In  many  countries  and  states  laws  have  been 
enacted  forbidding  the  furnishing  of  tobacco  to  boys 
under  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age.  Explain  the 
wisdom  of  this  age  limit. 

DRAWING. 

Note.  —  Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits 
assigned  to  it.  Use  compasses  for  drawing  circles.  Take 
measurements  from  ruler. 

The  measure  of  all  work  shall  be  at  least  one  inch. 

1.  (a)  Explain  how  a  tint  of  yellow-green  is  pro- 
duced, (b)  In  the  spectrum  of  eighteen  colors  name 
all  colors  in  their  proper  order. 

2.  (a)  Draw*  three  concentric  circles  having  diam- 
eters of  1  in.,  2  in.,  and  3  in.  respectively,  (b)  In 
the  smallest  circle  illustrate  the  following  terms, 
diameter,  radius,  and  quadrant. 

3.  Copy  outline  given  and  finish  to  represent  an  old 


Mwm 


board  gate,  the  boards  to  be  in  a  vertical  position, 
with  cleats  to.  hold  same  in  position. 

4.  Sketch  (a)  a  cylinder ;  {b)  modify  to  represent 
a  quart  cup. 

5.  In  perspective  what  is  the  relative  position  of 
the  line  of  direction  and  the  line  representing  the  eye 
level  ? 

6.  (a)  Copy  or  trace  sketch,  and  find  the  vanishing 
points  on  the  eye  level,  (b)  Introduce  rungs  and 
back  strips  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  chair. 
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7.   Draw  a  vertical  cross  section  of  the  glass  ink 
well  indicated  in  the  sketch. 


9.  Conventionalize  leaf  given. 


8.  Draw  a  pattern  of  object  represented  in  sketch. 
Diameter  of  base  three  quarter  inches ;  height  of  cup 
one  inch,  length  of  handle  four  inches. 


10.   Copy  sketch. 


y 
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STANDARD 

LITERATURE 

SERIES 


•     •     • 


WORKS  OF 

Cooper,  Scott,  Irving, 

DrcKENs,  Tennyson,  Etc., 

Adapted  to  School  Use  at  a  Low  Price, 


AS  WELL  AS 


MAURY'S  GEOGRAPHIES, 

DAVIS'  AND  HOLMES'  READERS, 

VENABLE'S  ARITHMETICS,  Etc. 


(Correspondence  invited, J 


Are  published  by 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

43-47  East  Teath  SL,  Nw  York.          352  Wathiagton  St.,  Boston. 
714-716  Canal  St.,  New  Oilsans.  * 


The  New  York  UDiform  (JaestioD  Books 

What  are  Faib  Questions  in  an  examination  of 
Teachers  ? 

The  best  modern  standard  is  the  Uniform  Ex- 
amination Questions  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
New  York  has  dared  to  require  that  no  public 
schoof  teacher  shall  he  licensed  except  after  passing 
one  of  the  regular  stated  exam>inations  upon  ques- 
tions prepared  by  the  State  Department  at  Albany ^ 
and  sent  out  from  there^  being  UNIFORM  for  the 
entire  State. 

All  the  questions  and  answers  from  the  be^nning  to  March  31,  1890 
are  publisned  in  Th^  Xew  York:  Question  Book.  Cloth,  8vo,  pp.  461 
Price,  $2.00.    Edition  in  paper,  $1.00. 

Supplements  to  the  New  York  Question  Book  are  published  as 
follows : 

No.  1,  with  all  Questions  and  Answers  from  April,  1890,  to  June,  1891, 
25  cents. 

No.  2,  with  all  Questions  and  Answers  from  August,  1891,  to  June, 
1892,  25  cents. 

No.  5,  with  all  Questions  and  Answers  from  Aug.,  1894,  to  June,  1896, 
50  cents. 

No.  6,  with  all  Questions  and  Answers  from  Aug.,  1896,  to  June,  1896, 
50  cents.  This  contains  263  pages  and  162  illustrations.  It  is  the  best 
and  the  cheapest  questionrbook  published. 

All  the  questions  and  answers  in  the  following  subjects  from  June, 
1892,  to  this  date  are  published  in  special  v^olumes,  as  follows:  (a) 
Arithmetic;  (b)  American  History,  Civil  Government  and  School  Law: 


(c)  Methods  and  School  Economy;  {d)  Geography;  fe)  PhyHology  ank 
Hygiene;  (J)  First  Grade  Subjects  {Algebra,  Book-Keeping^  Physics). 
Price,  25  cents  each. 

The  questions  and  answers  in  Drawing,  making  now  a  volume  of 
some  200  pages,  with  more  than  300  illustrations,  will  hereafter  appear 
as  No.  31  of  the  Standard  Teachers'  Library.  Price  in  manilla,  50  cents ; 
in  cloth,  $1  00. 

All  the  questions  and  answers  are  published  on  the  succeeding 
month  in  The  School  Bulletin.  The  full  ansivers  are  not  published 
in  any  other  journal. 

The  questions  given  in  all  the  examinations  for  State  Certificates 
from  the  beginning  to  1894,  including  all  the  33  subjects,  are  pub- 
lished in  one  volume  of  402  pages,  price  in  cloth,  $1.00;  in  paper,  50 
cents.  The  questions  for  1895  and  for  1896  will  be  sent  for  10  cents  each . 
No  answers  to  these  questions  have  ever  been  published. 


C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Publisher, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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Books  for  Teaohers. 

[Prepared  by  Will  S.  Monroe.] 

The  following  list  of  books  has  been 
prepared  for  the  use  of  mothers  and 
teachers  interested  in  the  literature  of 
child  study,  the  kindergarten,  and  primary 
education. 


CHILD  STUDY. 


1. 


8. 


Baldwin,  J.  Mark.  Mental  Develop- 
ment in  the  Child  and  Race.  New 
York,  1895.  Macmillan. 
Hall,  G.  Stanley,  editor.  The  Peda- 
gogical Seminary.  Worcester,  Mass. 
Perez,  Bernard.  The  First  Three 
Years  of  Childhood.  Translated  and 
edited  by  Alice  M.  Christie.  New 
York,  1888.  Kellogg. 
4.  Preyer,  William.  The  Mind  of  the 
Child.  Translated  by  H.  W.  Brown. 
2  vols.  New  York,  1889.  Appleton. 
Preyer,  William.  Mental  Develop- 
ment in  the  Child.  Translated  by  H. 
W.  Brown.  New  York,  1894.  Ap- 
pleton. 

Tracy,   Frederick.      Psychology  of 
Childhood.     Boston,  1895.     Heath. 

b.  kindergarten. 
Barnard,  Henry,  editor.  Papers  on 
Frobel's  Kindergarten,  with  sugges- 
tions on  principles  and  methods  in 
different  countries.  Hartford,  1881. 
Blow,  Susan  E.  Symbolic  Educa- 
tion;   a   Commentary    on    Frobel's 


6. 


6. 


IWALTER  BAKER  &  CO., »!: 

Established  Dorchester,  Mass.,  1780. 

Breakfast  Cocoa 


Always  ask  for  Walter  Baker  &  Co.'s 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

Made  at 

DORCHESTER,  MAS5. 

I  It  bears,  their  Trade  Mark 

••  La  Belle  Chocolatiere  ••  on  every  can. 

Beware  of  Imitations.         f 


Mother  Play.    New  York,  1894.  Ap- 
pleton. 

3.  Blow,  Susan  E.  The  Songs  and 
Music  of  Frobel's  Mother  Play. 
New  York,  1895.     Appleton. 

4.  Frobel.  Education  of  Man.  Trans- 
lated and  annotated  by  W.  N.  Kall- 


mann.   New  York,  1887.    Appleton. 

5.  Frobel.  Pedagogics  of  the  Kinder- 
garten. Translated  by  Josephine 
Jarvis.    New  York,  1895.  Appleton. 

6.  Herford,  William  H.  The  Student's 
Frobel.    Boston,  1894.     Heath. 

7.  Marwedel,  Emma.  Conscious 
Motherhood ;  or  the  earliest  unfold- 
ing of  the  child  in  the  cradle,  nur- 
sery, and  kindergarten.  Boston, 
1889.     Heath. 

8.  Peabody,  Elizabeth  P.  Lectures  to 
Kindergarteners.  Boston,  18  8  5. 
Heath. 

9.  Wiggin,  Kate  Douglas,  and  Smith, 
Nora  A.  The  Republic  of  Child- 
hood. 3  vols.  Boston,  1895. 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co. 

C.      PRIMARY   EDUCATION. 

1.  Adler,  Felix.  Moral  Instruction  of 
Children.  New  York,  1892.  Apple- 
ton. 

2.  Comenius.  School  of  Infancy;  an 
essay  on  the  education  of  youth  dur- 
ing the  first  six  years.  Edited  with 
an  introduction  and  notes  by  Will  S. 
Monroe.    Boston,  1896.    Heath. 

3.  Currie,  James.  The  Principles  and 
Practice  of  the  Early  and  Infant  Edu- 
cation.    New  York,  1887.    Kellogg. 

4.  Edgeworth,  Maria.  Practical  Edu- 
cation. In  two  volumes.  Second 
American  edition.  Boston,  1815. 
Harper. 

5.  Fenelon.     The  Education  of  Girls. 


SOME  LATE  VOLUMES 

OP  THE 

laternational  Edocation  Series. 


83.  The  Psyctaoloffjr  of  Number,  by  J.  A.  McLellan 

and  John  Dewey $1.50 

84.  Teactalnv  Che  £.ani:aaffe-Art8,  by  B.   A.  Hins- 

dale, LL.  D 1.00 

35.  The  Intellectual  and  moral  Development 
oC  tlie  Child,  by  Gabriel  Cohpayre,  translated 
by  Mary  E.  Wilson 1.50 

86.  Herbarrs  A    B   €   of  Sense- Percepi Ion.  by 

William  J.  Eckoff,  Ph.  D.,  Pd.  D.     .        .        1.50 

87.  Psycholoirlc    Foundations    of     Education 

by  William   T.    Harris,   A.  M.,    LL.   D.,   United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  .        1.50 

88.  History  of  the  School  System  of  Ontario, 

by  G.  W.   Ross,    LL.  D.,    Minister    of    Education, 
Ontario,  Canada 1.00 

In  Preparation  t 

School  Management.    Baldwin. 

Johonnot's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  Re- 
vised edition. 

Froebel's  Principles  Applied  to  School-Work.  J.  L. 
Hughes. 

The  Art  of  Teaching.    A.  C.  Boyden. 

Comenius'  Didactica  Magna.    Paul  H.  Hanus. 

Bibliography  of  Education.    Will  S.  Monroe. 

Courses  of  Study  in  Schools.    W.  T.  Harris. 

Send  for  BpeclaJL  catalogue  of  Pedagogical  books. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

New  York.  *  Boston.  Chicago^ 


Report  Cards  and  Class  Books. 


Report  Cards  are  Great  Trouble  Killers  and  great 

incentives  to  good  school  work,  promptness,  regular  attendance, 
and  good  deportment.  We  have  nearly  a  dozen  varieties  from  60 
cents  per  hundred  upward. 

We  mention  two  specially  valuable  ones  offered  this  year  for  the 
first  time. 

Vaughn's  Report  Book  shows  for  one  school  year  standing 
in  each  branch  studied,  attendance,  etc.,  all  with  one  writing  of 
name.  Also  promotions,  roll  of  honor,  etc.  It  is  the  best  arranged 
of  any  issued.    Price,  3  cents  each ;  30  cents  a  dozen. 

Quantreirs  Deportment  and  Grade  Card,  for  use 

of  teachers  only.  An  entirely  new  system,  positively  the  simplest 
and  easiest.  The  Dot  Markiitg  System.  By  pasting  two  term 
slips,  one  card  will  record  the  daily  recitations  and  monthly 
average  of  two  classes  of  30  pupils  each,  for  ten  months,  and  costs 
only  6  cents. 

Samples  of  all  of  our  report  cards,  except  the  last  one  mentioned, 
a  dozen  or  so  sent  on  request. 

Quantrell's  Pocket  ClaSS-Book  with  Negative  Marking 
System  is  just  the  thing  to  quicken  your  pupils*  interest  in  school 
work,  as  they  like  to  know  that  credit  will  be  given  when  they  work 
hard  and  get  a  perfect  lesson.  Contains  space  for  recording  71,600 
recitations.  May  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  or  will  do  for  desk  use. 
Price,  30  cents. 

riason's   School   Attendance    Record   Chart,     a 

practical,  common  sense  way  of  showing  to  every  pupil  and  patron 
at  a  glance  at  all  times  the  comparative  attendance  of  every  pupil 
in  the  room.  It  hangs  on  the  wall  so  that  all  may  see  it.  Price,  50 
cents ;  three  for  $1.00. 

NEXT  MONTH  we  will  advertise  school  SINGING  BOOKS. 
Circulars  of  a  host  of  music  books  for  schools  will  be  sent  on  request. 

If  you  do  not  have  our  catalogue  of  Helps  for  Teachers,  Supple- 
mentary Reading,  Stencils,  and  simiUr  goods,  send  for  it  at  once. 


A.  FLANAGAN, 

262  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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Translated  by  Kate  Lupton.    Boston, 
1891.     Ginn. 

6.  Laurie,  S.  S.  Primary  Instruction 
in  Relation  to  Education.  Edin- 
burgh, 1883. 

7.  Malleson,  Mrs.  Frank.  Notes  on  the 
Early  Training  of  Children.  Boston, 
1887.     Heath. 

-8.  Necker  de  Saussure,  Madame.  Pro- 
gressive Education.  Edited  by 
Emma  Willard  and  Mrs.  Phelps. 
Boston,  1835. 

9.  Pestalozzi.  How  Gertrude  Teaches 
Her  Children.  Syracuse,  18  9  4. 
Bardeen. 

10.  Pestalozzi.  Leonard  and  Gertrude. 
Translated  and  abridged  by  Eva 
Channing.     Boston,  1888.     Heath. 

11.  Richter,  Jean  Paul.  Levana,  or 
Doctrine  of  Education.  London, 
1886.     Heath. 

12.  Rousseau.  £mile,  or  Concerning 
Education.  Translated  by  Eleanor 
Worthington.     Boston,  1888. 


Lead  PenoUs. 

Very  often  we  hear  complaints  regard- 
ing the  use  of  lead  pencils  in  primary 
cUuses.  The  children  are'  constantly 
losing  them,  and  much  time  is  wasted  in 
discovering  who  are  without  and  distribu- 
ting to  them.  This  is  tUe  case  only  when 
the  children  are  allowed  to  have  charge 
of  their  own  pencils.  A  better  plan  is  to 
have  them  collected  at  the  end  of  the  day 
and  given  out  in  the  morning  before  nine 


o'clock.  Of  course,  the  pencil  should  be 
marked,  so  that  every  child  receives  his 
own.  A  good  method  of  marking  con- 
sists in  pasting  securely  towards  the  end 
of  the  pencil  a  small  piece  of  paper  on 
which  the  name  may  be  written.  A 
special  set  of  pencils  should  be  kept  for 
the  drawing  lesson.  Once  a  week  the 
points  should  be  examined  and  sharpened 
when  necessary.  If  there  are  no  pupils 
in  the  room  old  enough  to  do  this,  two  or 
three  boys  from  one  of  the  higher  classes 
will  be  delighted  to  attend  to  it. — Ex- 
change. 


Esquimau  Children. 

Esquimau  boys  and  girls  who  live 
where  the  climate  is  *  *  ten  months  winter 
and  the  other  two  months  late  fall"  may  be 
supposed  by  more  fortunate  children  who 
live  farther  south  to  have  a  dull  time  of 
it.  Apparently,  however,  they  enjoy  life 
quite  as  much  as  the  children  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  light-hearted 
little  people,  even  when  the  temperature 
is  thirty  or  forty  degrees  below  zero. 
About  the  middle  of  November,  when 
the  long  arctic  night  falls,  everybody 
appears  in  new  fur  clothing,  with  the  fur 
turned  inside,  and  for  four  days  little  is 
done  except  to  celebrate  the  occasion  with 
games  and  feasts.  Boys  play  football 
with  snowballs,  and  the  girls  walk  long 
distances,  tossing  a  little  ball  of  frozen 
snow  from  one  foot  to  the  other  without 
allowing  the   ball   to   touch  the  ground. 


Coasting  is  a  favorite  pastime,  and  fishing 
through  the  ice  furnishes  amusement  for 
the  boys. 

The  favorite  game  of  the  girls  is  toss- 
ing one  another  in  a  walrus  skin.  Holes 
for  the  hands  are  cut  in  tlie  edges  of  a 
large  skin,  and  as  many  children  as  can 
reach  it  hold  the  skin,  while  one  girl 
stands  up  in  the  middle,  and  is  thrown  in- 
to the  air  by  tossing  the  blanket.  When 
she  fails  to  alight  on  her  feet  and  stand 
upright,  another  girl  takes  her  place,  and 
the  game  continues  indefinitely.  Playing 
cat's  cradle  is  well  liked  during  the  long 
arctic  night,  and  jumping  the  rope  with 
an  inflated  seal  skin  at  the  middle  of  the 
rope  is  also  a  favorite  pastime.  In  this 
game  the  object  is  to  trip  the  jumper, 
who  falls  upon  the  inflated  bag  without 
hurting  herself. 

When  the  aurora  borealis,  or  '  'northern 
lifthts,"  flames  in  the  sky,  making  the 
winter  night  almost  as  light  as  day,  the 
children  circle  about  holding  one  another's 
hands,  singing  a  chant  to  the  ^^Keolia," 
which  is  their  name  for  the  aurora. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  a  pastime  is 
made  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  trading. 
The  boys  catch  fish  and  the  girls  gather 
eggs  of  sea  fowl  and  play  at  cooking  and 
keeping  house,  just  as  other  children  do. 
Some  of  the  boys  are  expert  snarers  of 
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to  Teachers. 

Cataloirue  and  few  sample 
ird  Cards  free  If  you 


Re  wan 
mention  this  paper.  JOHN  WILCOX, 

Best  goods  for  least  money.        M  llford .  N.  T 


SPECIAL  BRAIN  FOOD  AND  NERVE  TONIC. 


VITALIZED    PHOSPHITES 

Is  a  special  food  to  nourish  and  strengthen  the  brain  and  body.  It  contains  the  phos- 
phoid  element  of  the  ox-brain  and  wheat  germ.  The  formula  is  on  each  label.  During 
past  30  years  it  has  restored  strength  and  rigor  to  thousands  of  over-worked,  brain- 
wearied  men  and  women.  It  is  a  preventive,  as  well  as  a  curative,  of  mental  or  nervous 
exhaustion.  It  gives  active  brain  and  nerves  exactly  what  they  need.  Vitalized 
Phosphites  is  a  highly  concentrated  white  powder,  pleasant  to  taste,  free  from 
narcotics.    Endorsed  by  leading  physicians  and  brain-workers. 


Prepared  only  by 
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56  West  25th  St.,  New  York. 


If  not  found  at  Druggists',  sent  by  mall  ($1.00) .    Descriptive  pampblet  free. 
CB08BT*8  COI.D  AND  CATARRH  CURB.— The  best  remedy  known  for  cold  in  the  head  and  sore  throat. 


By  mail,  60  cents. 


Gem  Pencil  Sharpener 

It  is  a  Practical  ilacliine  for 

Sliarpening  l>otli  Lead  and  Slate  Pencils. 

'  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  recommend  the  *  Oem  Pencil  Sharpener.'  It 
does  the  work  well  and  quickly.  This  last  is  of  great  importance  for  school 
work.  This  •  sharpener '  is  in  satisfactory  use  in  very  many  of  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  State.  From  what  I  personally  know  of  the  results  here  and  else- 
where, I  am  fully  convinced  that  the '  Gem*  is  the  very  best  sharpener  on  the 
market.  In  fact  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  other  which  at  all  compares 
with  this  one  for  use  either  in  the  school  or  the  office.** 

Joel  D.  Miller, 
Member  of  Mom.  State  Board  of  Education. 


Prloe*      t 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 


S3.60. 


Manufactured  by 

H.  COOK  &  CO.    :  Leominster,  Mass. 
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the  ducks  which  fly  north  to  build  their 
nests  and  raise  their  young,  and  large 
numbers  of  ducks  are  also  brought  down 
by  a  kind  of  chain  shot  made  of  cords 
and  balls  of  bone  and  thrown  with  the 
hand. — Noiinal  Instructor. 


A  Schoolroom  Scrap  Book. 

Few  are  the  schools  in  rural  districts 
that  are  supplied  with  any  kind  of  refer- 
ence books. 

A  very  useful  book  can  be  compiled  by 
teachers  and  pupils. 

A  scrap  book  can  be  bought  for  a  small 
amount,  or  one  made  of  cambric  with 
board  covers  and  the  leaves  filled  with 
historical  and  geographical  sketches, 
anecdotes,  and  biographies  of  eminent 
men,  notes  on  travel,  and  descriptions  of 
natural  curiosities. 

In  my  school  was  a  large  class  of  well 
advanced  pupils,  who  became  much  in- 
terested in  gaining  from  all  classes  of 
papers  such  extracts  as  were  suitable. 
As  the  articles  were  brought,  they  were 
placed  in  envelopes  properly  labeled  and 
were  posted  in  the  book  when  quite  a  col- 
lection was  on  hand. 

An  index,  neatly  written  on  the  first 
page  aids  in  finding  the  subject  to  be  re- 
ferred to. 

All  articles  should  be  placed  in  their 
proper  department,  and  blank  pages 
should  be  left  for  future  use,  so  that 
sketches  and  extracts  brought  in  later  can 
be  put  under  their  correct  head. 

Interesting  facts  about  plants  and 
animals,  pictures  and  scenery,  and  persons 
of  note,  all  should  find  a  place  in  this 
'*  Encyclopaedia." 

I  [Kino  Solomon  Company,  Chicago, 
III.  — Report  from  King  Solomon  this 
morning  says  that  fifty  tons  just  taken 
out  show  returns  of  upward  of  $150  per 
ton.  The  company  is  now  negotiating  in 
Chicago  for  a  $15,000  stamp  mill,  with 
air  compressors  and  everything  complete, 
for  the  daily  treatment  of  twenty-five 
tons.  Their  tunnel  is  now  in  225  feet, 
and  work  is  being  steadily  pushed.  This 
stock  was  in  spirited  demand,  and  the 
price  advanced  rapidly  from  the  opening 
at  $2.89  to  $3,  at  which  it  closed  strong. 
—  Chicago  Daily  Journal, 

See  advertisement  in  this  issue  of  the 
American  Teacher. 


The  lion  -  hunter 
needs  steady 
nen^es.  If  he  mis- 
ses the  llon'8  eye, 
his  life  is  surely 
lost  The  lion- 
hutitcr  is  not  the 
o  n  1  y  m  <\n  who  needs 
yi,^  ^■ngj^t'^ ^ ^ij^  s t e -id y  ue rves.  The 
^-^  ^  business  man  now- 
adays needs  them.  He  must  have  them  if 
he  would  bear  the  strain  of  business  com- 
petition and  be  successfuL  A  man  with 
shaky  nerves  stands  a  mighty  poor  show  in 
the  business  world  of  to-day,  where  he 
must  hit  the  bulPs-eye  of  fierce  competition 
many  times  in  a  day.  Steady  nerves  are 
dependent  upon  pure  blood,  and  to  have 
pure  blood  one  must  have  a  perfect  di- 
gestion. 

Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
goes  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble.  It  is  not  a 
sedative.  It  makes  the  nerves  steady  by 
furnishing  them  with  proper  nutriment.  It 
corrects  all  disorders  of  the  digestion.  It 
invigorates  the  liver.  It  makes  the  blood 
rich  and  pure  in  nutriment.  The  nerves  re- 
ceive their  proper  nourishment  from  the 
blood  and  soon  oecome  strong  and  steady. 
Business  men  recognize  the  value  of  the 
"Golden  Medical  Discovery"  and  thou- 
sands have  testified  to  its  virtues.  Drug- 
gists sell  it. 

"  Having  sufered  for  several  years  with  indi- 
gestion,*' writes :  Samnal  Walker,  'Esq.,  of  Park- 
esburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  **  I  concluded  to  try 
your  valuable  *  Gulden  Medical  Discovery.*  Af- 
ter taking  five  bottles  I  was  entirely  cured.  I 
also  suffered  from  bladder  trouble,  which  was 
also  cured  by  the  *  Discovery.*  I  fed  like  a  new 
man." 

Dr.  Pierce's  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser  is  a  book  of  i,oo8  pages  and 
over  three  hundred  illtistrations,  some  of 
them  colored,  all  fully  explained.  This 
book  is  free.  It  has  been  selling  for  $1.50. 
Now  you  may  have  it  in  all  its  usefulness, 
and  in  strong  paper  covers,  for  21  one-cent 
stamps,  which  pays  the  cost  of  mailing  only, 
or  in  cloth  binding  for  31  stamps.  Address, 
World's  Dispensary  Medical  Association, 
Buflfalo,  N.  Y. 


Pupils  will  take  more  interest  in  this 
book  of  their  own  manufacture,  and  refer 
to  it  more  than  they  would  to  a  whole  set 
of  encyclopaedias. — Exchange. 

Salaries  paid  to  the  country  teachers  of 
Scotland  last  year :  For  the  district  com- 
posing Banff,  Elgin,  Nairn,  Inverness, 
Ross,  Cromarty,  Sutherland,   Caithness, 


NORKUL  SCHOOL  PRIVILEGES  AT  HOME- 


Teachers  who  improve  their  spare  mo- 
ments, (Bvenings,  etc.,  in  pursuing  the 
NORMAL  MAIL  COURSES  given  by  the 
AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE  NORMAL, 
become  better  qualified,  get  better  po- 
sitions, and  receive  better  salaries. 

Our  system  has  been  in  successful  opera* 
tion  seven  years— 12000  students  in  all— 
over  3000  last  year. 

You  pursue  the  work  at  home  and  at  a 
cost  of  only  about  5  cents  a  day. 

Oitalogue  srlvlng  ftill  particulars  of  20  courses, 
together  with  hundreds  of  testimonials  and 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all  our  students  for  the 
past  year,  sent  free  to  any  address. 


Orkney,  and  Shetland  counties,  in  round 
numbers,  ^380;  for  Argyle,  Dumbarton, 
Stirling,  Renfrew,  $480;  for  Ayr,  Dum- 
fries, ICirkcudbright,  and  Wigtown,  $470 ; 
for  Perth,  Fife,  Aberdeen,  and  Forfar, 
$616 ;  for  Edinburgh,  Haddington,  and 
Berwick,  $455.  In  addition  to  this 
amount,  the  teacher  has  the  use  of  a  house 
and  garden  free. 


Address,  American  Correspondence  Normal,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Paris  Schools. 

THEY     ARE     PRISONS     IN     COMPARI- 
SON   WITH   THOSE   IN  AMERICA. 

The  large  Paris  schools  are  called 
lycees,  or  lyceums,  but  the  pupils  refer 
to  them  as  ** boxes";  and  this  is  not  at 
all  surprising  when  you  consider  that  the 
boys  are  kept  shut  up  in  the  schools  just 
about  as  if  they  were  in  a  box  or  a  prison. 
They  are  also  required  to  wear  a  dis- 
tinctive uniform,  which  is  usually  of 
dark-blue  cloth,  with  gold  buttons  and 
gold  embroidery,  and  a  peak  cap  bearing 
the  monogram  of  the  school  in  front. 
They  sleep  in  dormitories,  fifteen  or 
twenty  in  one  room,  and  get  their  exer- 
cise and  recreation  in  a  graveled  court- 
yard in  the- rear  of  the  school  buildings. 
This  yard  is  usually  not  very  large,  and 
the  only  games  the  scholars  play  are 
marbles,  tops,  ^and  leap-frog  or  tag. 
There  is  no  football,  or  baseball,  or  ten- 
nis, and  even  the  childish  games  they  do 
indulge  in  are  under  the  supervision  of  a 
tutor.  On  Thursdays  the  boys  are  taken 
out  for  a  promenade  in  charge  of  a  tutor, 
and  they  are  marched  around  the  streets 
two  by  two  for  an  hour  or  more.  Those 
boys  whose  parents  live  in  Paris,  and 
those  who  have  friends  in  the  city,  are 
allowed  once  in  two  weeks  to  visit  their 
friends  and  relatives  on  Sunday.  Of 
cotirse,  almost  every  boy  can  rake  up 
some  sort  of  a  *'  relative,"  for  the  sake 
of  getting  out  of  the  "  box"  occasionally, 
and  those  with  imaginary  relatives  spend 
their  time  on  the  boulevards  eating  cakes 
and  seeing  the  sights.  This  they  would 
probably  not  do  if  they  enjoyed  the  lib-  . 
erty  accorded  to  American  boys,  instead 
of  being  confined  for  weeks  in  a  walled 
yard. 

The  method  of  punishment  is  to  make 
a  scholar  write  several  thousand  lines  as 
a  task,  or  to  deprive  him  of  one  or  more 
of  his  Sundays  out.  A  minor  punish- 
ment isinflicted  by  inaking  the  boys 
stand  up  against  the  wall  of  the  pUy- 
groundj  and  learn  Latin  verses  by  heart 
during  recess. 

The  working  hours  are  somewhat 
longer  than  in  America,  because  certain 
fixed  hours  are  set  aside  for  preparation 
and  study.  For  instance,  there  is  a  reci- 
tation at  eight  o'clock^  in  the  morning, 
then  a  study  hour,  and  then  fifteen  min- 
utes' recess,  followed  by  another  study 
hour.  In  the  afternoon  there  are  usually 
two  recitation  hours  and  one  study  hour. 
All  studying  is  done  in  the  classrooms, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  tutor,  and  no 
talking  is  allowed.  As  a  result  of  this 
enforced  silence,  the  boys  become  adepts 
in  a  sort  of  deaf-and-dumb  sign  language, 
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and  carry  on  lengthy  conversations  which 
they  woald  never  think  of  wasting  time 
OB  if  they  might  say  what  they  liad  to 
■ay  out  loud.  At  four  o'clock  every 
afternoon  the  boys  line  up  in  the  play- 
ground, and  servants  pass  along  in  front 
of  them  witL  baskets  of  bread  and  butter, 
each  boy  helping  himself  to  a  slice  as  his 
turn  comes.  —  Harper's   Young  People. 


Teaohingr  Patriotism  to  Small 
Pupils. 

Of  course,  we  all  love  our  country  and 
teach  our  pupils  to  do  the  same,  but  are 
we  always  sure  that  our  smallest  pupils 
know  just  what  we  mean  when  we  some- 
times use  that  quotation  with  swelling 
heart,  ^ '  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul 
so  dead,"  etc.,  and  when  we  speak  of 
**our  country,  broadest,  best,  and  first," 
do  they  realize  all  that  the  word  '^  our  " 
means?  I  know  I  never  did  when  1  was 
a  **  small  tot,"  and  I've  been  endeavoring 
to  '*put  myself  in  his  place."  This  is 
how  we  have  awakened  a  deeper,  truer 
love  for  our  country  and  for  the'*  red 
white  and  blue." 

We  first  together  had  several  **flag 
talks."  I  told  them  what  each  of  the  colors 
stands  for,  and  had  them  find  the  meaning 
of  the  thirteen  stripes  and  forty-four  stars, 
etc.  Then  we  would  give  flag  quotations, 
and  try  to  be  loyal  to  our  '  <  star-spangled 

The  **  Milton  Bradley  Co."  Standard 
Water  Colors. 

The  Bradley  Standard  Water  Colors 
have  been  especially  manufactured  1  r 
elementary  education  in  color,  to  suppU  • 
ment  the  Bradley  educational  colored 
papers  and  rotating  disks,  thus  complet- 
ing the  only  logicid  system  of  elementary 
color  instruction  ever  devised. 

The  Bradley  scheme  of  color  instruc- 
tion is  based  on  six  standard  pigmentary 
colors  in  the  closest  possible  imitation  of 
six  colors  in  the  solar  spectrum,  which 
have  been  selected  as  standard  and  defi- 
nitely located  by  their  wave  lengths. 

From  these  six  standards  and  two  grays 
prepared  in  water  colors,  every  material 
color  in  nature  and  art  can  be  imitated  as 
well  as  by  a  much  more  complicated 
palette.  The  value  of  this  simple  palette 
of  colors  has  been  tested  in  oil  colors  by 
professional  artists,  and  demonstrated 
superior  to  a  much  larger  number  of 
colorsof  the  ordinary  selection.  Address 
Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Medical  College  and  Hospltali 

OF  CHICAGO,  II.UNOIS. 

The  Thlrtv-serenthanniutl  conne  of  lectures  in 
this  tnstttnaon  will  commence  September  lA,  1896. 
Hew  coU^;e  building,  eleymton,  restaurant,  read- 
ing rooms  and  laboratories.  Ererything  modem. 
Ezperleneed  teachers.  Eqaalitr  in  sex.  For 
Leftnre  Card  and  Announcement  address  J.  B. 
OOBB,  K.  !>.*  mi  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago. 


HISTORICAL  VILUE: 


School  Souvenirs.  .  .  . 

The  above  illustration  modestly  represents  the  finest  and  latest  thing  in  its  line  and  one 
which  perfectly  fills  the  niche  only  partially  filled  In  the  past  by  reward  cards  and  other  gifts 
presented  to  pupils  at  Christmas,  close  of  school,  and  other  occasions. 

These  Souvenirs  consist  of  two  fine,  ivory  finished,  tinted  cards,  there  being  printed  on 
the  face  of  the  first  the  name  of  the  school,  date  of  term,  school  directors,  if  desired,  and  the 
name  of  the  teacher,  all  in  brightest  gold  letters.  On  the  face  of  the  second  the  names  of  all 
the  pupils,  which  are  also  printed  in  gold.    The  two  cards  are  fastened  by  a  bow  of  fine  silk  cord. 

WUPM  Tn  GIUP  TIIFII*  '^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  purchased  by  the  teacher  for  presentation 
ffllLll  lU  OifC  InLMi  to  the  pupil,  and  are  the  most  appropriate  gift  for  Christ- 
maa,  close  of  school,  or  any  occasion  when  you  wish  to  remember  your  pupils  in  a  substantial, 
yet  inexpensive  manner. 

In  addition  to  being  the  neatest  and  altogether  the  finest  gift 
for  your  pupils,  the  historical  value  of  the  souvenir  is  a 
strong  feature,  as  each  pupil  having  one  of  these  souvenirs  has  a  complete  record  of  the  names 
of  his  fellow  students  for  that  particular  term,  with  the  name  of  the  teacher,  school  officers, 
etc.,  and  this  in  a  form  so  neat  and  attractive  that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  keep  it.  Who, 
grown  to  manhood,  would  not  gladly  g've  the  price  of  a  hundred  of  th«  se  for  one 
card  giving  this  informatioD  of  some  one  term  of  school  long  since  passed  ?  If 
they  are  valuable  to  the  pupil  from  an  historical  standpoint,  they  are  doubly  valuable  to  the 
teacher,  who  purchasing  them,  term  after  term,  would  soon  have  a  collection  of  souvenirs 
bringing  to  mind  pleasant  recollections  of  the  various  schools  taught,  the  pupils,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent,  the  people  in  the  community,  etc. 

pnny  ,  Fifteen  or  less,  $1.00.  1  to  5  additional,  5c.  each.  5  to  10  additional,  4c.  each.  More 
llUul  I  than  10  additional,  3c.  each.  Cash  must  accompany  each  order.  They  are  sent  pre- 
paid. 

y  I  III  B  r  p  y  A  A  D 11 C  D  ■  ^^®  ^^^  ®^^  pupil,  one  for  yourself,  and  one  for  each  official 
RUMuCn  lU  UnUCIli  whose  name  appears  on  the  souvenir.  State  definitely  the 
number  you  wish  and  send,  plainly  written,  the  matter  you  desire  on  face  of  first  card,  to- 
gether with  the  name  of  each  pupil.  Be  sure  that  names  are  correctly  spelled  and  plainly 
written. 

WUPy  Tn  nRRFR  ■  Of^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B  before  you  wish  them  and  state  date 
flntll     lU    UnUklli    you  must  have  them .    Address  all  orders  exactly  as  follows : 

TEACHERS  IMPROVEMENT  CO.,  Bii  2009,  Dainilli,  N.  Y. 

Note  :  —  The  Teachers  Improvement  Company  are  the  publishers  of  Normal  Instructor,  an 
educational  journal  which  gives  more  and  better  matter  than  any  $1.00  paper  published,  yet 
costs  but  50  cents  a  year.    Sample  copy  free.   Shall  we  send  you  one  ?  .,^^11^^^ 
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NEW  ENGLAND 

ftONSERYATORY 

OF  MUSIC. 


Miuic,  Elocution. 
lemeDtary  Krmdet  to  hij^best 


01d«rt,  largMt. 
Modem   Langaaxe*.   From 
artistic  requirements.    Stud 

CaUndar  andprotmeetvsfree^ 

JPrflUtkHii  ^aare,  Boston,  Mi 


moit  protperoi 

''rom  elemeutary  ki 
Students  reodred  at  any  time. 


banner"  in  our  schoolroom  life.  Then 
later  we  found  that  we  would  all  be  glad 
to  have  a  flag  of  our  own,  so  glad  we 
were,  each  willing  to  give  five  or  ten 
cents  for  one.  So  we  procured  a  small 
flag  for  each  pupil  in  school,  and  during 
study  hours  they  beautify  the  school- 
room. Sometimes  for  ^  *  opening  exer- 
cises "  we  sing  **  Columbia,  the  Gem  of 
the  Ocean.'*  standing,  and  at  the  chorus 

Extension  of  the  Civil  Service. 

The  Civil  Service  has  been  extended 
until  it  now  practically  covers  every 
position  between  the  two  great  extremes, 
namely:  Those  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent direct,  and  the  common  laborers. 
The  classified  service  now  applies  to  all 
the  Departmental,  Railway  Mail,  Indian, 
Internal  Revenue,  Postal,  Customs,  and 
Government  Printing  Services  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  recent  ex- 
tension increased  it  30,000,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  classified  service  to  86,000 
souls.  The  number  appointed  annually 
will  now  be  about  6,000.  The  attention 
of  our  readers  is  called  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  National  Correspondence 
Institute,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
another  column.  This  institute  makes  a 
specialty  of  preparing  applicants  for  the 
various  Government  positions,  and  is 
worthy  of  every  confidence. 


State  op  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,'! 

Lucas  County,  j   '* 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he 
is  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J. 
Cheney  &  Co.,  doing  business  in  the  City 
of  Toledo,  County  and  State  aforesaid, 
and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum  of 
ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each 
and  every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot 
be  cured  by  the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh 
Curb. 

FRANK  J.   CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in 
my  presence,  this  6th  day  of  December, 
A.  D.  1886. 

yt^TTl  ^-  W.  GLEASON, 

i^.;StJ:.^  Notary  Pvhlic, 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally 
and  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  system.  Send  for  testi- 
monials, free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
(gp**Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


we  all  wave  our  flags,  and,  instead  of  the 
"  real  chorus,"  we  always  sing,  **  Three 
cheers  for  the  red,  white,  and  blue;  hip 
hurrah !"  and  at  the  last  words  more  em- 
phasis, and  with  an  upward  gesture. 
The  pupils  like  this  very  much.  Then 
at  times  we  march  and  keep  time  with 
our  flags. 

I  also  have  tliat  little  gem,  *^  Man  with- 
out a  Country,"  and  have  told  them  the 
story  of  it  any  read  part  of  it.  Every 
teacher  will  find  this  a  valuable  help.  I 
try  always  to  keep  before  each  pupil  the 
idea  that  this  country  is  mtnf ,  and  that  / 
will  live  for  it,  love  it,  and,  if  need  be, 
die  for  it. —  Helen  M.  Boyd,  in  Southern 
School, 

How  to  Teach  Current  Events. 

Immediately  after  opening  exercises 
every  morning  the  fifth  grade  is  called 
up  to  the  recitation  bench.  The  daily 
paper  of  the  nearest  city  (Covington,  in 
our  case)  is  then  spread  before  the 
teacher,  who,  glancing  over  the  head- 
lines, chooses  those  items  of  general  or 
local  news  that  he  thinks  are  suitable  to 
be  read.  He  either  reads  them  himself, 
or  calls  upon  the  members  of  the  class 
promiscuously  to  rise  and  read  at  sight. 
The  whole  paper  is  gone  through  wiUiin 
this  way,  not  skipping  the  editorials  nor 

If  you  are  thinking  of  studying  music, 
do  not  fail  to  send  for  the  Prospectus  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
in  Boston.  This  will  acquaint  you  with 
the  greatest  and  most  perfect  School  of 
Music,  Oratory  and  Modem  Languages  in 
America.  The  best  is  always  the  cheapest 
in  the  end,  and  the  charges  are  low  when 
its  advantages  over  other  similar  schools 
are  considered. 


KING  SOLOMON  MINING  STOCK, 

Better  than  Government  bonds.  Stock  Feb.  27 
80c. ;  March  30,  01.30;  May  20,  03.00.  WUl  so  to  f  10 
(par)  before  Sept.  1;  1,000  ft.  tunnels  and  shafts: 
over  01,000,000  rich  ore  in  sight;  0900,000  gold 
already  produced ;  U.  S.  mint  and  national  banks 
as  references:  ore  runs  017  to  0500.  Hon.  Henry 
Wulff.  State  Ireasurer,  is  treasurer  of  company. 
John  Casslemau,  ex-city  collector  and  ex-president 
of  the  Chicago  Electric  Transit  Co.,  and  North 
Side  Electric  Street  Bailwav  Co.,  is  president. 
Limited  amount  preferred  (Treasurv)  stock  (for 
new  mill  and  additional  development)  offered  at 
Chicago  quotations.  Purchasers  guaranteed 
return  of  purchase  money  from  first  proceeds  of 
mine.  Rich  ore  being  taken  out.  Reports  from 
best  scientific  experts  as  to  value  of  property. 
This  stock  offers  a  safe  and  profitable  investment. 
The  management  is  conservative  and  economical, 
and  dividends  of  at  least  10  per  cent  are  expected 
thU  year  on  face  value  of  the  stock.  First  mort- 
gage gold  bonds,  denominations  of  0100  and  0500, 
7  per  cent,  semi-annual  interest  at  par,  with  a 
stock  bonus  of  0100  for  each  0100  of  bonds.  Call 
or  send  for  full  information. 

KING  SOLOMON  COMPANY, 

\SA-lbl  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


5UPPLIES 

NEW 
UNITED  STATES 
SERIES  MAPS 
KENDALL'S 
LUNAR  TELLURIC 
GLOBE 

NEW  NATIONAL 
READING  CHARTS 

GOOD  AGENTS 
WANTED 

Unitbd  SxfiTES   School  Fupniturb   Co.  . 

5-321  WABASH  AVE. ,  CHICAGO       SIDMET.  OHIO.      74  FIFTH. AVE.,  NEW  YOBK . 


Know 


VS. 


Don't 
Know 


Simply  a  question  of  knowing  what 
you  get,  or  guessing  at  it. 

Price  of  Columbia  bicycle  certainty, 
$ioo. 

Pope  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


the  ** Curious  Facte"  columns.  Occa- 
sionally direct  the  attention  of  the  dasn 
to  the  stock  markets,  explaining  premium, 
discount,  etc.  All  new  words  brought 
out  plac  upon  the  board,  have  them  de- 
fined and  used  in  sentences.  Hare  Im- 
portant cities  mentioned,  located.  Ex- 
plain the  political  news,  and  after  about 
ten  minutes  or  so,  hare  the  class  recapitu- 
late the  lesson. — G.  G.  Dunlap,  in  South- 
ern School, 


dixon's  oraphitoleo. 

Dixon's  Graphitoleo  is  a  preparation  of 
a  very  finely  pulverized  and  very  choice 
graphite  and  a  pure  petrolatum  warranted 
not  to  gum  or  become  rancid. 

The  merits  and  wonderful  lubricating 
power  of  Dixon's  flake  graphite  are  well 
known  to  almost  every  engineer  and 
machinist  throughout  the  world.  It  has 
been  tested  by  professors  at  the  leading 
mechanical  institutes,  and  also  by  the 
mechanical  experts  of  the  great  railroad 
companies  throughout  the  country,  and 
declared  to  be  the  finest  and  best  natural 
lubricant  known. 

An  article  combining  a  perfect  lubri- 
cant and  rust  preventive,  put  up  in  con- 
venient form,  is  something  desired  by 
every  bicyclist,  hunter,  and  yachtsman, 
as  well  as  by  every  office  and  household. 

To  all  such  and  many  others  Dixon's 
Graphitoleo  will  be  not  only  welcome, 
but  indispensable.  It  is  manufactured 
only  by  the  Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Co., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


SAVE  H  YOUR  FUtl 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOB. 

With  Hs  120  Cross  Tubes, 
ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  tho  work  of 
TWO.     Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  first  order  from  each  neighborhood 
filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and  secures 
an  agency.    Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Company, 

FumuM  8t„  ROCHESTER,  H.  f. 


1896. 
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EI>  XJ  CAPTION  A  L.     BU:RlB:A^Xy». 


TEACHERS  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION. 


PoAitlons   flUed,   4»000 


101   The  Auditorium   Building,  OHIOAGO. 

Seeks  Teaohers  who  cure  ambitious  for  advajicement  rather  thaji  those  without  positions. 


EASTERN   TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 


SO 


MJss  E.   F.   FOSTER,   Manager, 

^xxxfleld  St..  IBoflit^xi, 


Telephone,  Boston  775-2. 


The  Thurston  Teachers'  Agency 


needs  more  GRADE  and  HIGH  GRADE 

teachers  at  once. 


REGISTRATION    FREE    UNTIL   JUNE    30. 
Address  ANNA  M.  THUBSTON»  Manairer .       26S  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ll.li. 


AMERICAN &FOREIGN  Tea.chera'  AgrencT 

introdaoM  to  ooUoflies,  schools,  aad  fiuniUes,  saperlor  Professors,  Principals.  Assistants, 
Tutors,  and  GoTemesscs,  for  everr  department  of  instmotlonirecommends  good  schools  to 
parents.    OUl  on  or  address  Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNO-FULTON, 

Amtfioan  ca/kd  P^oreign  T9aeher§*  Ageneyt  St  Unfoa  tM|.«  JTIW  TOBlt 

GO  WEST  FOR  BETTER  SALARIES  oIl^^rt^sT 

Write  to  the  largest  Western  Agency. 

ALBERT  a  CLARK,       -        Pullman  Building,  Chicago. 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

A  A.KK.«i»»  m  I  lETEBBTT  O.  FISK  A  CO.,  Proprietors.                    1 114a  wth  St. 

^3*«DfiSJ^^  Smd  to  (my  €f  these  Affenelea  for  l9lHpaffeAffeney  Manual,!^   |ma™lxo! 

79Fim*ATe.,    I  SSftWaliashAT.,    I    » King  St.,  W.     I    m^  Si>.  Swing  St.,     I  Centiur   BoUdlig; 

New  Tork.       I  Chicago,  IlL        |     TCronto,  Can.     |      Lot  Angsles,  GsL     |  MInneapoUs,  Minn. 

THE  BEACON  TEACHERS'  HGENCY. 

P.  I.  MERRILL.  Managep,  120  Tremont  Street*  Boston. 

9S%  of  positions  filled  by  us  last  jear  were  direct  applications  from  School  Officials. 

AI.PAMY  TEACHERS*  AOEMCY. 

Supplies  Schools  of  all  Grades  with  Competent  Teaohers. 

Assists  Teaohers  in  Obtalninir  Positions. 
OwTesiNmclsnca  with  school  ojfleors  and  teachers  is'lnvUed. 
HABLAN  P.  FBENCH,  Manager,  «4  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


? 


WILLIAMS   A   ROGERS 


HaFC  by  sheer  force  of  superior  merit  and  originality  won  their  way  into  schools  in 
all  parts  of  tbe  country.  Teachers  who  have  used  these  books  unhesitatingly  pro- 
nonnce  them  the  most  Teachable,  Practical,  and  I.abor-Sa\'ing  works  on  tbe  suo- 
Ject  now  in  print.    Tbe  series  comprises  three  books : 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING,  for  Graded  and  District  Mchools. 

NEW  INTBODUCTIYE  BOOK-KEEPING,  for  Hlffh  Schools,  Normals, 
and  Academies. 

NEW  COMPIiETE  BOOK-KEEPING,  for  Business  Schools. 

Some  of  the  Reasons  why  these  books  are  so  popular  are :  They  simplify  tbe  sub- 
ject; reduce  tbe  work  of  the  teacher;  fascinate  and  stimulate  the  pupil;  are  up  to 
date ;  are  high  in  grade  and  low  in  price. 

Specimen  pages  and  catalogue  of  complete  list  of  Commercial  and  Common 
School  Text-Books  sent  free  to  teachers  and  school  ofBcers. 

WIIiLIAMS  A  BOGEBS,  Pablishers, 

Bocbester,  N.  Y.  384  Dearborn  St.,  Cbicafiro. 

New  England  Depository :  Boston  School  Supply  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


I 


i 


KINDERGARTEN  £1 


J  w. 

8€HKBMnH0BH  A  CO. 

8  Best  I4tfe  Street, 

HBW  TOBK. 


Send  tor  New  Oataiogue, 


SCHEBIEBHOBirSTBaclien'AieiCT. 
Oldest  aad  best  ksowa  la  V.  S.  BsUb.lSSS. 
8  East  I4th8t  t  N.  Y. 


A  V  i  (IVVnr  is  raloable  in  proportion  to  its 
AH  Aubllul  influence.    "  '^ 


of 


Tacancies    andflin  i  Ais  something,bnt  If 
n  1  flil I  it  is  askedto  recom- 

mendsyouthat  is  more.  OarslUlUUM  Ab  II1I8 


tells  yon  about  them 

mend  a  teacher  and  reoom-l 


If  it  merely  bean 
is  something,bntlf 
it  is  askedto  recom- 


O.  W.  BABDXBir,  Syraeue.  M.  T. 


WINSHIP  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

8  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 


Expert 
Service. 
Best 


nx>  AlUTTyP  Teachers,  Superintendents, 
f  ltUln.Xrl  School  Offlcors, 

Kindergartens,  all  grades,       Ttl  A  n> 
Private  Schools,  Cofleges.        J;  ^  ■  n* 


WM  F.  JARVIS,  Makaobk. 


TSICuSrS  WintSu!  Association,Aaditoriuai 
Building,  Chicago,  Ills.   4000  poaitioBs  flUed. 


700,000" 


Blotting  Pads  given  away.    Send 
2-cent  stamp  for  some  of  them. 
D.  Johnston,  Newport,  B.I. 


u: 


Uf  I  Cr  Caa  Hot  Sm  H«w  Tm  1>«i  It  Ftor  tli*  Mm&f* 


•iMiK*  M4  am»unr  ftmtlt.  Writ.  M-dsr  br  Mr  LMf*  ft^  C'atalMMk 

UXFUKD  MDSB.  CO.,  S4«  Wahull  An,,  CHIcZtiS 


ARTISTIC,  ECONOMIC.^COMPLETC.  NATOHAU 


OF  LATEST  DESIGNS  AND  MOST  EXPRESSIVE  WORDINGS 

SSXPPJLRS  Sb  OOACPJLST'r. 
P.  <X   4fli.  OOi.i/M»(/Sl  OtfXOk 


# 


Musical,  far-sounding,  highly  satis- 
faotory  Bella  for  Schools,  Churches. 

MENEEL  Y  A  CO..  lEatab. 

WESTTROY,N.Y   I  isae. 

Description  and  prices  on  applicat^. 


BUCKEYE   BELL  FOUNDRY, 

-OINCINKATI.  O..  U.  8.  A. 

BestOradeOopperandTin  BBI    I    fi 
Sehool.  OoUesa  ft  AoMlemy  DBkkO 
Free.   Mai 
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ON  tlie  recommendation  of  tlie 
Superintendent  and  the  Assist- 
ant Superintendents,  tlie  Rand- 
McNally  Get^raphies  (Elementary 
and  Grammar  School)  were  adopted 
for  use  in  tlie  Chicago  Public 
Schools,  by  resolution  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  June  10th,  1896. 


For  special  iiitrocfSiciory  teriuiii  and  price*,  address 


RAND,  McNALLY  &  CO., 


CHICAGO  or  NEW  YORK. 


Send  a  Postal  for  Specimen  Pages,  etc. 

Tiitet*iia.tioiia,l 

Dictionary 

Successor  of  the  "  Unabridged.** 

THE    BEST    FOR    TEACHERS 

AND  SCHOOLS,  BECAUSE 

IN  THIS  DICTIONARY 

It  is  eRST  to  flwd  the  word  wanted. 
It  is  ea«y  to  ascertain  the  pron.nn- 


ciation. 


It  is  easy  to   iearn   what  a  word 

means. 
It  ia  easy  to  trace  the  growth  of  a 

word. 

Standard  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  of  all  the  State 
Supreme  Courts,  of  the  IT.  S.  (Government  Printing:  Office, 
ana  of  nearly  all  the  Schoolbooks.  Warmly  commended  by 
State  Superintendents  of  Schools  and  other  Educators  almost 
without  number. 


JonrnMl  of  Education.  Boston,  says:— This  edition  of 
Webster's  Dictionary,  t;ie  International,  is  simply  exquisite. 
The  type  is  clear,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  different  types 
g^ivestine  effect;  the  pronunciation  is  roodern  and.  standard ; 
the  etymology  is  tersely,  clearly  put;  ihe  definitions  are 
modernized,  condensed,  and  complete:  the  illustrations  are 
for  use  rather  than  for  show,  but  are  still  artistic. 

O   AV   IflGRRI  4111  CO  ^  Publishers, 

SPRINGFIELD,   MASS. 


MILTON  BRAr^LEY  CO., 

Now  is  the  time  to  look  over  your  equipment  for  the  beginning  of  another  school  year. 

As  you  probably  know,  we  manufacture  a  bewildering  variety  of  material  and  devices  for 
the  aid  of  teachers  of  kindergartens  and  primary  schools,  and  as  the  principles  of  the  Froe 
bellian  philosophy  are  now  governing  to  some  extent  all  departments  of  education,  many  of  our 
goods,  and  especially  some  of  our  books,  ought  to  furnish  valuable  hints  to  instructors  in  higher 
grades. 

The  kindergarten  has  come  to  stay,  and  it  behooves  all  who  care  for  progress  to  know 
something  of  its  spirit  and  its  methods,  by  which  it  has  already  acquired  so  firm  a  hold  on  the 
advanced  educational  mind  of  this  and  other  countries. 

There  is  one  book  which  we  publish — The  Paradise  of  Childhood,  Quarter  Century 
Edition — that  is  particularly  useful  lo  those  primary  teachers  who  have  not  had  a  kindergarten 
training  and  yet  desire  to  introduce  some  of  the  new  methods  into  their  schools.  This  is  a 
feature  of  practical  education  which  is  sure  to  become  increasingly  popular  both  in  city  and 
country  schools,  and  there  is  no  book  published  that  is  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  than  this 
well  known  guide,  The  Paradise  of  Childhood. 

Our  8o  page  Catalog,  fully  illustrated,  gives  a  description  of  our  other  books  and  of  the 
great  variety  of  school  Aids  which  we  manufacture.  This  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  address. 
Send  for  it.     You  will  find  something  to  interest  you  in  it. 

Springfield,  Mass.:    HILTON    BRADLEY  CO., 

11  Bast  IQth  St.,  Nqw  York.  Grand  Bttilding,  Atlanta.  418  Bast  9th  St.,  Kansas  City. 


JUN :' 


«  V' 
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PUBLISHED 


^^^^""'^ifeLisHiNoygKPwiiQS'ro'-^A^ 


Old  Skbibs,  Vol.  XJC.,  No.  2.— Nkw  Sbribs,  Vol.  XIV.,  No.  2. 


Entered  at  the  Post  OtAce  at  Boston,  Ma8<i.,  as  second  class  matter. 


w.^B.lralDON,}^'''*-         Boston,  Oct.,  18J 


Itonthlj  :    91.00  a  jadr. 

lA  olubc  6f  0  or  niore,  80  cto.  m  fesit* 


Newest  Bo.  ks 


Robinson  Crusoe 

By  DANIEL  DEFOE.    Edited  by  Kate  Stevens      -    •  .50 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold 


By  JAMES  BALDWIN 


.35 


Just  issued.  The  latest  additions  to  Eclectic  School  Readings. 
Robinson  Crusoe  has  been  adapted  to  school  purposes  while  practi* 
caily  reUining  all  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  flrst  edition  of 
this  worlc  published  in  1719. 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold  is  a  collection  of  real  educative  value 
which  will  commend  it  as  a  supplementary  reader  in  the  middle  pri- 
mary gnOoB.  These  stories  are  sure  to  deeply  interest  the  children 
and  are  calculated  to  lay  the  foundation  for  broader  literary  study. 
The  illustrations  in  both  books  are  numerous,  artistic  and  suggestive* 
and  the  whole  appearance  is  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  handsome 
style  of  the  other  volumes  of  this  popular  series. 

Eclectic  School  Readins^s 

Now  Include  : 

STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN.    By  Mrs.  C.  A.  Lane  .  .    $  .26 

F.AIRY  STORIES  AND  FABLES.  By  James  Baldwin  .  .35 
STORIES  OF  GREAT  AMERICANS  FOR  LITTLE 

AMERICANS.    By  Edward  Eggleston 

OLD  GREEK  STORIES.    By  James  Baldwin  .... 
OLD  STORIES  OF  THE  EAST.    By  James  Baldwin  . 
STORIES  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURE. 

By  Edward  Eggleston 60 

THE  STORY  OF  GREECE.  By  H.  A.  Guerber  ...  .60 
ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  Edited  by  Kate  Stevens  ...  .50 
FIFTY  FAMOUS  STORIES  RETOLD.    By  James  Baldwin        .35 


.40 
.45 
.45 


Natural  Course  ^   'lusic 

By  FREDERICK  II.  H    V         .mill  THOMAf?{  TAPPER. 

.    .    .    .  '  ^  /  .    .    .    . 


PRIMER  .... 
FIRST  READER  .  .  .  .v'  .  .  .  . 
SECOND,  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  READERS,  each 
FIFTH  READER 


.        .$.30 
.      .30 
.      .35 
.        .      .50 
NATURAL  MUSIC  CHARTS,  Series  A,  B,  C,  E,  F,  and  G,  each 

series 4.00 

Phenomenally  successful.  Already  adopted  by  a  chain  of  large 
cities  extending  across  the  continent  from  Portland,  Maine,  to  San 
Francisco,  Calii^rnia,  Including  both  cities  and  many  others  of 'equal 
or  greater  importance,  besides  hundreds  of  towns,  districts,  and  pri- 
vate schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Latest  noteworthy  adoptions  include  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.;  Williamsport,  Allentown,  Titusville,  Media,  and  Say  re,  Pa., 
and  Lockport,  Rome,  Ithaca,  and  Olean,  New  York. 

Spencerian  Vertical  Penmanship 

Shorter  C>-«*«e,  Nos.  1  to  7,  per  dozen,  •       .       •       .    •  .7S 
Conimon  St        I  Coarse,  Nos.  1  to  6,  per  dozen  .       .         .06 

Latest  copy-bo(.  in  the  Vertical  style.  Letters  modeled  on  the 
graceful  forms  of  tu:^  well-known  Spencerian  sUnting  script.  Teaches 
a  combined  finger  and  muscular  arm  movement,  resulting  in  speed 
and  legibilltv  in  execution,  and  rendering  vertical  penmanship  prac- 
tical for  business  purposes. 

American  Spelling  Blank 

VERTICAL  WRITING.    Per  dozen •  .00 

Plan  and  arrangement  of  this  book  are  similar  to  the  regular  edition, 
the  only  difference  being  that  all  script  and  figures  are  in  vertical  in- 
stead of  slanting  style  of  writing.  The-seript  forms  are  models  of  sim- 
plicity and  embody  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  well-known  Spencerian 
copies. 


OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO  TEACHERS 


Legends  of  the  Middle  Ages 

By  H.  A.  GUERBER 91.50 


Those  legends  which  form  the  staple  of  mediaeval  literature  are  here 

Presented  In  condensed  form,  so  that  they  may  he  readily  understood 
y  all.  They  are  told  in  charming  literary  style  and  the  text  is  illumi 
nated  with  a  series  of  twenty-four  artistic,  striking,  full-page  pictures. 
By  the  same  author,  and  uniform  with  the  above,  are  Myths  of  Greece 
and  Rome  (Si. 50)  and  Myths  of  Northern  Lands  (91.50). 

Psychology  in  Education 

By  RURIC  N.  ROARK 1.00 

**  No  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without  this  most  valuable  book." 

^Gbobge  B.  Bible,  President,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 


School  Interests  and  Duties 

By  R.  M.  KING Sl.OO 

"  One  of  the  most  practical  hand-books  a  teacher  can  own."— Dr.  J. 
W.  Bashfobd,  President  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

School  Recreations  and  Amusements 

By  CHAS.  W.  MANN 1.00 

Companion  volume  to  King's  School  Interests  and  Duties.  Shows 
how  scnool  recreations  can  be  made  profitable  as  well  as  helpful  for  the 
rest  and  entertainment  which  they  afford. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  American 
Literature.  By  brander  matthews       i.oo 

<'  A  piece  of  work  as  good  of  its  kind  as  any  American  scholar  has 
ever  had  in  his  hands.' —Mr.  Theodobe  Roosevelt  in  The  Bookman. 


White's  Elements  of  Pedagogy,  $1.00.        White's  School  Management,  $1.00. 
Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  $1.00. 

Books  sent  prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  prices.    Correspondence  with  reference  to  exami- 
nation and  introduction  cordially  invited.    Catalogues,  price-lists  and  descriptive  circulars,  free. 

AMERICAN     BOOK    COMPANY 


Also  at  Cincinnati 


WASHIUQTON  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 

Chicago   '  Boston  Atlanta 


and  Portland,  Oregon 
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School  Souvenirs.  .  .  . 

The  above  illustration  modestly  represents  the  finest  and  latest  thing  in  its  line,  and  one 
which  perfectly  fills  the  niche  only  partially  filled  in  the  past  by  reward  cards  and  other  gifts 
presented  to  pupils  at  Christmas,  close  of  school,  and  other  occasions. 

These  Souvenirs  consist  of  two  fine,  ivory  finished,  tinted  cards,  there  being  printed  on 
the  face  of  the  first  the  name  of  the  school,  date  of  term,  school  directors,  if  desired,  and  the 
name  of  the  teacher,  all  in  brightest  gold  letters.  On  the  face  of  the  second  the  names  of  all 
the  pupils,  which  are  also  printed  in  gold.  The  two  cards  are  fastened  by  a  bow  of  fine  silk  cord. 
Wlipy  TA  QIIIC  TIIFII  ■  They  are  to  be  purchased  by  the  teacher  for  presentation 
"  nCn  I  U  Ql  f  b  I  nCM  ■  to  the  pupHs,  and  they  are  the  most  appropriate  gift  for 
Christmas,  close  of  school,  or  any  occasion  when  you  wish  to  remember  your  pupils  in  a  sub- 
stantial, yet  inexpensive  manner. 

UIQTflR Id  Al  Vi  I  IIP  >  ^^  sedition  to  being  the  neatest  and  altogether  the  finest  gift 
nidlUlllvML  f  ALUk  •  for  your  pupils,  the  historical  valae  of  the  souvenir  is  a 
strong  feature,  as  each  pupil  having  one  of  these  souvenirs  has  a  complete  record  of  the  names 
of  his  fellow  students  for  that  particular  term,  with  the  name  of  the  teacher,  school  officers, 
etc.,  and  this  in  a  form  so  neat  and  attractive  that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  keep  it.  Who, 
fl^own  to  manhood,  would  not  flfladly  g<ve  the  price  of  a  hundred  of  th«>se  for  one 
card  givingf  this  information  of  some  one  term  of  school  long  since  passed  ?  If 
they  are  valuable  to  the  pupil  from  an  historical  standpoint,  they  are  doubly  valuable  to  the 
teacher,  who  purchasing  them,  term  after  term,  would  soon  have  a  collection  of  souvenirs 
bringing  to  mind  pleasant  recollections  of  the  various  schools  taught,  the  pupils,  good,  bad, 
and  indllferent,  the  people  in  the  community,  etc. 

pnOT  ,  Fifteen  or  less,  $1.00.  1  to  5  additional,  6c.  each.  5  to  10  additional,  4c.  each.  More 
llUd  I  I  than  10  additional,  3c.  each.  Cash  must  accompany  each  order.  They  are  sent  pre- 
paid. 

One  for  each  pupil,  one  for  yourself,  and  one  for  each  official 
whose  name  appears  on  the  souvenir.  State  definitely  the 
number  you  wish  and  send,  plainly  written,  the  matter  yon  desire  on  face  of  first  card,  to- 
gether with  the  name  of  each  pupil.  Be  sure  that  names  are  correctly  spelled  and  plainly 
written. 
^^  One  sample  souvenir/ree  to  any  one  sending  2  cents  to  pay  postage. 

WUFH  Tfl  flRnFR  ■  order  at  least  two  weeks  before  you  wish  them  and  state  date 
wtntn     lU    UllUCIli    you  must  have  them .    Address  all  orders  exactly  as  follows : 

TEACHERS  IMPROVEMENT  CO.,  Bm  2009,  Dunllli,  N.  Y. 

Note  :  —  The  Teachers  Improvement  Company  are  the  publishers  of  Normal  Instructor ^  an 
educational  journal  which  gives  more  and  better  matter  than  any  $1.00  paper  published,  yet 
costs  but  60  cents  a  year.    Sample  copy  free.    Shall  we  send  you  one  ? 


NUMBER  TO  ORDER : 


HOHE  STUDY. 

The  American  Correspondence  Normal, 
Dansville,  N.  Y.,  has  given  instruction  hy 
mail  to  12,000  teachers  since  its  organiza- 
tion in  1889,  over  4,000  of  whom  were 
enrolled  during  the  past  year. 

Its  system  is  such  that  the  student 
remains  at  home  (it  makes  no  difference 
whether  it  be  in  Maine  or  California), 
teaching  or  carrying  on  other  regular 
employment,  and  using  merely  evenings 
and  spare  moments  in  the  study.  All  the 
lessons  are  sent  to  the  student  bj  mall, 
studied  by  them,  and  answers,  together 
with  other  written  work,  sent  to  the  Prin- 
cipal for  examination  and  correction. 

It  has  several  separate  courses,  but  the 
Normal  and  Advanced  Normal  are  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers  and  those 
preparing  to  teach.  Either  of  these 
courses,  complete  in  thirteen  weeks,  costs 
but  $3.25  now,  but  the  cost  will  be  $5.00 
after  December  15th. 

A  new  catalogue  has  just  been  issued 
and  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  4  cents  for  postage.  This  catalogue 
contains  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
the  students  enrolled  from  September  1, 
'95,  to  September  1,  '96,  together  with  a 
full  description  of  all  the  courses,  20  m 
number,  and  hundreds  of  testimonials. 

In  speaking  of  this  system  of  instruc- 
tion, some  of  the  many  students  express 
themselves  as  follows : 

*'I  think  the  course  excellent  and  will 
do  all  I  can  to  increase  its  membership.*' 

—  Sarah  Wood,  Free  Union,  Va. 

'*  To  anyone  who  desires  an  education 
and  cannot  afford  to  go  away  to  school, 
my  advice  would  be :  Take  up  the  Nor- 
mal Course." —  Edith  Rich,  Ru8sel,Kan. 

^^  The  Normal  Course  is  of  great  bene- 
fit to  persons  preparing  for  examination 
and  those  who  wish  to  improve  their 
leisure  moments." — May  Nbwth,  Pres- 
cott.  Ark. 

^^  Haring  finished  the  twelfth  lesson,  I 
feel  justified  in  sajring  that  I  have  profited 
a  great  deal  by  taking  the  course,  as  it 
broadens  one's  reading  and  reasoning 
faculties." — Florbnob  E.  Votb,  Vallej 
Springs,  Cal. 

"The  benefits  derived  from  pursuing 
the  Normal  Course  are  many,  the  monej 
expended  bringing  in  large  returns  in 
knowledge  and  increased  usefulness.  I 
for  one  am  very  glad  that  I  began  the 
course  and  will  recommend  it  to  my 
friends." — Mrs.  S.  H.  Ross,  Sawyer, 
Minn. 

"I  have  been  very  much  pleased  with 
the  Normal  Course  and  take  pleasure  in 
recommending  it  to  my  fellow  teachers. 
The  price  of  the  course  is  no  considera- 
tion in  comparison  with  its  value.  When 
I  have  finished  one  week's  work  I  eagerly 
look  forward  to  the  next." — J.  M. 
Lauritzbm,  Orderville,  Utah. 

^  *■  The  Normal  Course  is  an  interesting 
and  thoroughly  helpful  plan  of  study." 

—  LucT  Alexander,  Sweetwater,  Okla. 
Ty. 

"  I  cannot  begin  to  tell  of  all  the  good 
I  have  received  from  the  Normal  Course. 
One  thing  I  beg  to  mention  is  that  I 
received  from  our  county  superintendent 
a  much  better  certificate  than  I  ever  got 
before ;  which  was,  I  fully  believe,  the 
result  of  taking  your  course." — Maud 
Bakbr,  Agnew,  Pa. 
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HELPFUL  BOOKS  IN  iVl&L  STIIDT 

FREE  to  subscribers  of  the 

iMERICAN  Plllim  TEACHER 

who  will  send  us  new  names. 


Offer  No.  1. 

aiLHAN'S   LESSONS   IN   ZOOLOGY, 

Price,  50  Cents. 
A  helpful  book  for  beginners.    Given  for  only  one  new  subscription 
to  the  •♦  American  Primary  Teacher." 

Offer  No.  2. 

MORSE'S  FIRST  BOOK  OF  ZOOLOGY, 

Price,  90  Cents. 
A  particularly  helpful  book  in  the  study  of  snails,  clams,  and  in- 
sects. 

COLTON'S  PRACTICAL  ZOOLOGY, 

Price,  85  Cents. 
A  manual  for  study  of  structure. 

Your  choice  of  either  of  the  above  books  for  only  two  new  sub- 
scriptions to  the  American  Primary  Teacher  at  SI .00  each. 


Offer  No.  3. 

Our  Common  Birds  and    How  to  Know  Them, 

Price,  $1.50. 
Ballard'5  Moths  and  Butterflies,  Price,  $i.50. 
Entomology  for  Beginners,  Price,  $i.40. 

These  are  most  helpful  books  in  the  study  of  birds,  moths,  butter- 
flies, and  insects,  respectively. 

Your  choice  of  any  one  of  these  books  for  only  three  new  sub- 
scriptlcns  to  the  '*  Amkbican  Pbimabt  Teacher,"  at  Sl.OO  each. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  paper  must  accom]^  any  all  orders. 
The  books  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid. 

JVItUf  Engtmna  FublUMng  Co  , 

3  Ek>merset  St.       -      -      -       -       Boston,  Mass. 


]  Mef  Boob 
New  Methods 


NEW     CENTURY 
WORK. 


BUSY 


WB  ARB  WIDE  AWAKE. 


What  the  Primary  Teachers  Have 
Been  Looking  For.  Entirely  new* 
17  distinct  diiferent  sets  in  boxes. 
High  Art  Dlustrations.  Mailing 
prices,  16c.,  20c.,  25c. 

MORSE  SPELLER,  By  Samuel  T.  Duttoit,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Brookline,  Mass.  The  correlation  of  spelling  with  other 
subjects.    Mailing  price,  30  cents. 

MORSE  PRIMER,  To  precede  Thompson's  Fairy  Tale  and 
Fable.  Vocabulary  limited.  Artistic  illustrations.  Mailing  price, 
36  cents. 

THOMPSON'S  FAIRY  TALE  AND  FABLE,  a  Pio- 
neer  Book  of  High  Art  in  Primary  Reading.    Illustrated  with  Re- 

£  reductions  from  Great  Artists,   Landseer,  Rosa  Bonheur,   Van 
[arcke,  Troyon,  and  others.    Mailing  price,  42  cents. 

NATURE'S  BYWAYS,  By  Nellie  Walton  Ford.  Natural 
Science  for  Primary  Pupils ;  beautifully  illustrated  by  reproductions 
from  Great  Artists:  Literature,  a  Juvenile  Poem.  Mailing  price, 
40  cents. 

PHONETIC  READER,  By  Charles  W.Deane,  Ph.  D.  Easy 
and  Rapid  Method  for  Teaching  Reading.  High  Art  Illustrations. 
Choice  Literature.    Mailing  price,  40  cents. 

GEMS  OF  QERMAN  LITERATURE,  a  choice  selec- 
tion  of  German  Verse  from  best  authors,  in  German,  for  practical 
school  work.    Mailing  price,  40  cents. 

A  NATURE  CALENDAR,  By  Thomas  E.  Thompson.  In- 
dispensable Memorandum  book  for  students  of  Botany  and  Nature. 
English  and  Scientific  names  of  Flowers,  Trees,  Birds,  etc.,  with 
space  for  data  covering  four  years.    Mailing  price,  36  cents. 

NEW  CENTURY  DEVELOPMENT  MAPS.  Best  in 
use.  Prices  lower.  Utility  greater.  In  blocks  of  60  outline  Maps, 
two  sizes.    Mailing  price,  36  cents.    A  large  list  of  all  grades  in 


preparation. 


Epoch  higher  grade  books  in  preparation. 


THE  MORSE  COMPANY, 

(Soccessors  to  The  New  Century  Educational  Co.,) 

•    Main  Office  :  96  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


SPECIAL 

OFFERS 

TO 

PMMARY 

TEACHERS. 


American  Primiir;  Teacber 

for  one  year,  new  or  renewal,  and  the  following 

Helps  for  Primary  Teachers,  postpaid, 

for  $1.45. 

NEW  CENTURY  BUSY  WORK.    Series  11. 

Word  Building:, 15 

A  valuable  aid  in  phonetics. 

Color:  Intermediate  Hnes,      .... 

For  assorting,  and  teaching  color. 

Birds:  Common  Birds, 

Excellent  half-tone  reproductions,  with  names  in  script 
and  print,  teaching  the  pupil  to  recognize  each  bird  at 
sight. 

Leaves:  Oaks  and  Maples,       .... 

Pen  and  Ink  drawings  from  nature,  and  names  in  script 
and  print. 


.15 


.20 


20 


The  sets  are  so  arranged  that  the  pupil  can  use  them  without  aid  from  the 
teacher.  They  are  for  seat  work,  for  the  pupU  who  is  not  reciting  and  who 
cannot  have  the  direct  attention  of  the  teacher.  Each  set  accomplishes  a 
definite  purpose  and  teaches  a  definite  thing,  while  to  the  pupil  it  is  as 
delightful  as  any  game. 

Send  us  only  One  IVew^  subscription  to  the  Afliert- 
<  an  Primary  Tencher,  $1.00  a  year,  and  we 
will  send  you  postpaid  tlie  four  sets  of  Busy  Work,  Series  II.,  free. 


NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  CO., 
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THREE    NEW   AND    inPORTANT   TEXT-BOOKS.— At  introductory  Prices. 


A  History  9t  the  Unltod  StAtat  for  gchoolft. 

y  W.  A.  MOWRT,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  Arthur  M. 
MOWBY,  A.  M.  8vo.  466  pp.  1(1.04.  Numerons 
Maps,  Illustrations,  etc.  Orapiiic,  accurate,  free 
from  sectional  pre  j  udice.    Send  for  free  specimen 


The  Earth  BBd  Ito  Story:  A  First  B<»ok  of 
fleoloffy 

By  AXOBLO  HsiLPRiif,  Profesgor  of  Geology  in 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia. 
12mo.  267  pp.  01.00.  An  accurate,  scientific,  and' 
absorblnKiy  interestlug  presentation  of  Geoloxl- 
cal  facts  in  popular  form,  with  64  beautiful  full- 
nage  illustrations.  Adapted  to  schools,  but  no 
less  to  the  general  reader. 


**ReJectlng  the  method  of  crowding  out  the 
facts  of  history  with  stories  and  anecdotes,  these 
authors  insist  upon  presenting  the  truth  and 
telling  facts  in  their  proper  connection."— ifin- 
neapoiis  Journal. 

For  further  information  qf  these  and  other  of  our  superior  text-books^  send  for  our  Illustrated  Educational  Catalogue  and  our  Descriptive  Ciretilars^  mailed  free. 

SILVER,  BURDETT,  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


A  History  of  Amerlfsa  Llteratvre. 

By  Professor  F.  L.  Fatter,  State  College,  Pa. 
12mo.  485  pp.  91.20.  A  resume  of  our  literature 
from  colonial  times ;  with  biographical  and  criti- 
cal data  concerning  nearly  5U0  authors. 
**  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  the  best 
history  of  American  literature  for  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Colleges  now  before  the  public."— 
Professor  J.  H.  Gilmorb,  University  of  Roche*ter^ 


Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 


MERRILL'S 
VERTICAL 


l8  easy  to  Teach  and  easy  to 
Learn,  and  excels  in  sim- 
plicity and  beauty  of  letter 

r   t^  W  JVl  A  W  JS  rd  1  r        Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 


43,  45,  and  47  East  Tenth  St.,  New  York. 


H.  I.  SMITH,  14  Ashburton  Place,  Boston. 


J.  D.  WILLIAMS,  161  Wabash  Are.,  Chicago. 


ESTERBROOK'S  VERTICAL  WRITERS. 

When  your  school  re-opens  you  will  find,  of  course,  Esterbrook's  New  Vertical 
Writers*     if  Done  have  been  ordered,  there  is  yet  time  to  make  requisitions  or  order  through  the  stationers. 
Works,  cAMi>£N,  X.  J.  THE   E5TERBROOK   STEEL   PEN  CO.,  26  John  St.,  New  York. 


See!!! 

\  NEW    MAGAZINE 

THE  FAVORITE. 

{)     For  Progressiye  Teachers  in  Prl- 
||mary  Grades. 

It    supplies    stories    pertaining    to 

Nature  Stndy  and  Literature.    Pro- 
vides material  for  Moriilng  Talks. 

The  contributors  are  among  the  best 

known  writers  for  children,  viz. : 

ELLEN  M,  CYR. 

EMILIE  POULSSON. 

ELIZABETH  E.  FOULKE. 

SABA  E.   WILTSE. 

ANNA  BADLAM. 
And  others. 

76  Cents  per  year.    50  cents  for  all  sub- 
scriptionB  sent  before  Oct    10 

Send  stiimp  for  SHinple  copy. 

.    JOVEHILE  LITEBATORE  PUBLISHING  CO, 

1^  881  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass.  ^ 


^lumiio^ 


Horsford's  Acid   Phosphate 

Overworked  men  and  women, 
the  nervous,  weak,  and  debili- 
tated, will  find  in  the  Acid  Phos- 
phate a  most  agreeable,  grateful, 
and  harmless  stimulant,  giving 
renewed  strength  and  vigor  to 
the  entire  system. 

Dr.  Edwin  F.  Vose,  Portland, 
Me.,  sai s :  "I  have  used  it  in  my 
own  case  when  suffering  from  ner- 
vous ej^haustion,  with  gratifying 
results.  I  have  prescribed  it  for 
many  of  the  various  forms  of  ner- 
vous debility,  and  it  has  never  failed 
to  do  good." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 
Bnmford  Chemical  Works,  f  roridence,  R  I. 

Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 
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The  First  Day. 

BY   OLIVE    E.    DANA. 

HEN  the  squirrels  peep  and  chatter, 
Busy  with  their  harvesting, 
And  from  orchard  boughs  low-bending 
Spicv  scents  the  breezes  bring,  — 

Whpn  the  cricket's  strident  chirping 
Sounds  among  the  grasses  cool, 

Little  footsteps  print  the  roadside, 
And  the  baby  goes  to  school ! 

He  is  brave  and  glad  and  eager, 
But  the  mother's  heart  is  full ; 

Pride,  and  fear,  and  hope  commingle 
When  the  baby  goes  to  school. 

Babyhood,  forsooth,  behind  him, 
Knowledge,  power,  and  honor  wait ; 

He  must  go  to  claim  his  guerdons, 
Go  to  win  a  man's  estate. 

But  the  great  world  has  its  evil, 
And  this  soul  is  clean  and  fair ; 

Contacts  rude  and  influence  alien 
Empire  with  her  own  must  share. 

Not  again,  perchance,  may  thrill  her 
Just  those  clear-eyed,  trustful  looks ; 

Heaven's  own  radiance  seems  behind  them, 
Paling  all  the  lore  of  books. 

If  such  thing  were  as  the  keeping 
Childhood's  soul  with  manhood's  mind ! 

Ah,  if  youth,  with  its  aspirings, 
Knew  what  child-hearts,  only,  find ! 

Far  away  a  school  bell  tinkles  : 
Loosens  straight  the  clinging  hand ; 

Find  the  cap  and  bring  the  jacket,  — 
He  is  off  for  Schoolboy  Land ! 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

William  Harley  Smith  :  Our  schools  must  look 
after  the  ones.  We  cannot  wholesale  the  job  of  edu- 
cating all  the  children  of  all  the  people. 

Adeline  Knapp,  in  the  Philistine:  We  ought  to 
do  the  thing  which  to  us  seems  lovely,  and  let  that 
protest,  for  us,  against  unloveliness,  by  its  life  and 
reality  —  the  only  real  protest  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

SuPEBiNTSKDENT  B.  F.  EoBiKsoN,  Melrose,  Mass.: 
A  teacher  to  be  successful  must  first  of  all  be  able  to 
control  himself,  then  he  can  the  more  successfully 
control  others.  He  must  be  able  to  influence  others, 
both  pupils  and  parents,  to  believe  his  ways  are  right, 
even  though  they  may  not  be  pleasant  ways  for  the 
time  being,  and  then  prove  to  them  by  good  results 
that  they  are  right.  He  must  be  willing  to  work 
hard  and  not  think  that  his  duties  cease  when  he 
steps  outside  the  schoolroom  door,  and  persons  who, 
upon  self-examination,  find  that  they  are  lacking  in 
these  respects  should,  in  justice  to  themselves  and 
to  the  public  whom  they  serve,  seek  some  other 
occupation. 


MR.  WIHSHIP'S  CONVERSATIONS. 


]HILD  study  will  do  much  for  the  cause 
of  education,  but  for  the  present 
teachers  need  to  exercise  great  care 
regarding  the  amount  of  time  given 
to  it,  and  the  kind  of  work  they  do 
in  it.  Earl  Barnes  of  Stanford  University  well  says: 
'^We  who  are  now  working  in  child  study  will  add 
our  increment  to  this  science,  but  our  results  will 
most  of  them  be  of  local  and  temporary  value.** 

Mature  study  is  one  of  the  features  of  modem 
school  life  that  is  of  great,  lasting,  and  universal 
benefit  to  the  child.  It  helps  every  department  of 
tlie  school.  Arithmetic,  language,  reading,  draw- 
ing, spelling,  and  geography,  aU  gain  much  from 
nature  study.  It  is  the  one  new  subject  that  with- 
out effort  correlates  itself  with  every  other.  The 
American  Primary  Teacher  will  do  much  for  the 
immediate  benefit  of  the  teachers  in  this  regard. 

Sing,  sing,  sing  in  every  grade  and  in  every  ses- 
sion. It  saves  time.  It  is  capital  invested,  and  is 
not  an  expense. 

Children  must  be  skillfully  and  effectually  trans- 
fen*ed  from  a  coUoquial  to  a  literary  vocabulary. 
Horace  E.  Scudder  has  referred  to  this  incidentally. 
1  wish  to  emphasize  it.  No  child  will  read  good 
literature  out  of  school  who  has  not  acquired  an 
appreciative  taste  for  a  literary  vocabulary. 

Miss  Keel  of  Wyoming,  Mrs.  Peavey  of  Colorado, 
IMiss  Bates  of  North  Dakota,  are  three  of  the  most 
popular  state  superintendents  in  the  country. 

New  York  city  started  off  grandly  with  her  new 
board  of  efficient  supervisors,  but  she  is  strangely, 
sadly  deficient  in  school  accommodations.  St. 
Paul  is  even  worse  off  in  this  latter  regard. 

San  Francisco  has  not  discovered  yet  whether  or 
not  Mr.  Madison  Babcock  is  legal  superintendent. 
The  teachers,  the  school  board,  the  people  think  he 
is,  for  he  was  elected  by  the  school  boards  but  some 
lawyers  pretend  that  he  is  not  and  keep  up  the  fight 
in  the  courts.  He  goes  right  along  doing  good 
work  as  though  nothing  had  happened  or  could 
happen. 

New  Orleans  made  a  fine  showing  at  the  close  of 
last  year,  and  has  entered  upon  the  work  this  season 
with  renewed  ardor. 

Mrs.  Cooley's  articles  on  reading  in  the  Ameri- 
can Primary  Teaghkr  this  year  are  a  grand  feature. 
She  is  the  most  efficient  supervisor  in  Minneapolis. 

Miss  Mathilde  E.  Coffin  of  Detroit  is  one  of  the 
three  most  effective  women  lecturers  upon  educa- 
tion in  America.  She  has  good  executive  ability, 
is  an  accurate  scholar,  has  fine  literary  taste,  is  a 
genuine  orator. 
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Dr.  Charles  C.  Rounds,  for  eighteen  years  princi- 
pal of  the  New  Hampsliire  normal  school,  has  re- 
signed, and  wdll  for  a  time  devote  himself  to  literary 
work,  institute  work,  study,  and  travel. 

The  women  teachers  of  Buffalo  have  a  beautiful 
clubhouse  known  as  the  Chapter  house,  which  is  a 
grand  professional  influence. 

The  teachers  of  Cincinnati  are  to  have  a  beautiful 
chapter  house  worthy  her  one  thousand  city  and 
500  suburban  teachers. 

Horace  Mann  has  been  well  honored  this  year,  as 
he  deserved  to  be.  Never  before  have  the  teachers 
of  tliis  generation  learned  the  facts  about  his  life 
and  works.     He  has  been  a  tradition  merely. 

The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth.  May 
4,  was  quite  generally  celebrated,  but  many  teachers 
had  not  then  secured  the  material  or  felt  the  requi- 
site inspiration,  so  that  with  some  the  celebration 
was  delayed  until  the  closing  exercises  in  June, 
while  others  are  making  aiTangements  for  more  ex- 
tended observance  of  the  year  this  autumn. 

The  conventions  and  institutes  of  the  summer  de- 
voted time  to  memorial  exercises,  through  which  the 
teachers  were  informed  regarding  his  hfe,  and  in- 
spired to  know  more  of  his  character  and  work. 

The  best  feature  of  the  Horace  Mann  celebration 
is  the  fact  that  it  turns  attention  to  other  educa- 
tional leaders,  and  consideration  will  be  given  to  Dr. 
Barnard,  Philbrick,  Wickersham,  Dr.  Harris,  and 
others. 


HITHER  AND  YON. 


BY   SARAH   L.    ARNOLD. 


N  anxious  mother  whose  little  boy  en- 
tered school  in  September  begged  the 
teacher  to  allow  him  to  remain  in  the 
schoolroom  at  recess,  urging  as  her 
plea  that  the  boys  were  rough,  and  her 
child  would  be  easily  hurt,  he  was  so  sensitive.  The 
teacher  granted  the  request,  and  the  mother  breathed 
a  sigh  of  relief.  Johnny  would  be  shielded  from 
possible  harm  by  her  anxious  forethought.  She 
went  on  her  way  rejoicing. 

Evidently  both  mother  and  teacher  have  yet  to 
learn  that  the  child^s  development  demands  the  play- 
ground experience  as  well  as  that  of  the  schoolroom. 
Some  of  the  elements  of  this  training  are  very  valua- 
ble. Xo  one  would  doubt  this  after  watching  timid 
Johnny  through  the  recesses  and  "noonings'^  of  the 
country  school.  See  how  he  shrinks  into  a  comer  in 
the  shadow,  these  first  days.  How  he  wails  if  he  falls 
on  the  gravel,  and  mourns  over  his  scratched  hands 
or  dusty  clothes.  He  appeals  to  the  teacher  if  he  is 
unwittingly  touched,  and  justifies  the  name  of  cry- 
baby if  he  is  teased.  But  as  the  days  go  on  the  as- 
pect of  the  lad  changes.  He  emerges  from  his  corner 
and  watches  the  games,  now  and  then  joining  in  the 
applause.  If  he  is  knocked  down,  he  picks  himself 
up,  brushes  his  jacket,  looks  furtively  around,  finds 
no  expression  of  extreme  sympathy  for  him  in  his 


disaster,  and  concludes  that  he  will  not  mind  it.  He 
is  hurt,  bears  it,  and  makes  no  complaint.  Before 
long  he  joins  in  the  games,  and  carries  himself 
sturdily.  He  learns  to  take  care  of  himself  and  to 
share  in  the  good  times.  Nor  is  he  without  helpers 
or  protectors;  the  older  boys  have  sympathy  with  his 
real  hurts,  and  are  glad  to  teach  him  their  games.  He 
learns  new  self-reliance,  gains  new  strength,  and  wins 
many  boy  friends.  He  could  ill  spare  the  benefits 
of  the  playground  experience. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  question.  It  has  to 
do  with  Johnny's  mates.  His  teacher,  understand- 
ing boys,  appeals  to  their  manhood  and  confides  the 
weaker  ones  to  their  care.  '"Boys,  I  expect  you  to  be 
generous,  and  to  teach  the  little  fellows  how  to  play* 
And  you  will  not  forget  that  they  are  not  used  to 
rough  games.  Do  not  be  thoughtless  in  your  play.'* 
She  is  wise  enough  not  to  preach.  They  mean  to 
respect  her  appeal,  and  if  they  are  rough,  it  is  be- 
cause they  forget,  or  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  be 
gentle.  So  Johnny  is  helping  his  school  fellows  to 
become  gentle  and  thoughtful,  while  they  are  teach- 
ing him  to  be  stronger  and  more  self-reliant. 
There  is  frequent  opportunity  to  translate  the  in- 
cidents of  the  schoolyard  into  the  best  of  'Tiessons  in 
living." 

Once  upon  a  time  a  visitor  in  a  village  school 
watched  the  straggling  line  as  the  children  came  in 
from  recess,  stopping  at  the  waterpail  on  their  way  to 
be  solaced  by  the  contents  of  the  rusty  tin  dipper. 
Several  of  the  loiterers  waited  also  at  the  desk  to 
lodge  a  complaint  against  some  of  their  plajrfellows: 
"Jimmy  snatched  the  dipper  right  out  of  my  hand, 
and  splashed  the  water  on  me."  "Teacher,  Johnny 
Trask  knocked  me  down  at  recess,  and  he  did  it  on 
purpose."  "Say,  Mary  Jones  called  me  names,  she 
did."  "Becky  Tronten  ran  out  of  the  yard,  and  said 
she  didn't  care  if  you  did  see  her."  The  teacher's 
comments  were  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  infant 
mind:  "Jimmy  was  a  iiaughty  boy.  He  musn't 
trouble  you  that  way."  "Johnny,  did  you  knock 
Sammy  down?  You  may  stay  in  this  noon  at  recess." 
"^lary,  you  mustn't  call  names."  "Becky  Tronten,. 
you  must  lose  your  recess  for  a  week."  The  little 
tattlers  went  to  their  seats  with  a  virtuous  air,  though 
one  of  them  was  somewhat  discomposed  by  a  viciou^i 
poke  from  Mary  Tronten,  as  she  heard  her  sentence 
pronounced.  The  visitor  wondered  if  the  faithful 
teacher  who  so  conscientiously  uttered  her  verdicts 
knew  the  bad  habits  she  was  strengthening, — in- 
difference to  reproof  on  the  part  of  the  offenders, 
and  tale-bearing  with  its  attendant  evils.  The  ac- 
cuser's statement  was  not  questioned  by  the  teacher; 
the  reward  of  the  penalty  came  close  upon  the  heels 
of  the  report.  And  the  children  were  encouraged 
to  "keep  tally"  when  their  neighbors  transgressed, 
instead  of  being  directed  to  self-control  and  loving 
helpfulness.  Doubtless  the  teacher's  mistake  was 
one  of  ignorance;  but  these  schoolroom  events 
mean  much  in  the  lives  of  the  children,  however 
trivial  they  may  seem.  Let  us  takes  heed  to  our 
ways. 
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Many  of  us  have  questioned  whether  pupils  sliould 
ever  be  allowed  to  report  the  misdemeanors  of  their 
mates.  There  are  few  rules  which  do  not  need  the 
modifying  but,  and  this  is  not  among  them.  There 
are  times  and  circumstances,  among  older  pupils, 
when  it  is  right  and  courageous  for  a  pupil  to  ac- 
quaint his  teacher  with  offenses  which  need  her  cor- 
rection. "  But  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  this  is 
done  make  the  act  widely  different  from  tale-bear- 
ing. AVhen  pupils  feel  a  manly  responsibility  for 
the  good  of  the  school,  and  honestly  desire  to  help 
their  mates  to  right-doing,  they  will  try  to  prevent 
anything  which  seems  wrong.  An  appeal  to  the 
wrong-doer  is  first  in  order;  that  failing,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  report  to  the  teacher.  But  this  will 
never  occur  in  the  presence  of  the  school  nor  simply 
with  the  purpose  of  securing  punishment  for  the 
offender.  The  teacher  should  be  assured  that  it  is 
done  in  the  right  spirit,  so  that  the  deed  is  truly 
noble,  rather  than  petty  and  mean-spirited. 

Tabitha  says  she  has  often  seen  that  loitering  line 
coming  in  from  recess,  but  quite  as  often  ])upil3 
rushing  pell-mell  to  their  places,  the  ardor  of  their 
games  not  yet  cooled.  She  wonders  wVJch  i.s  better, 
and  if  either  is  necessary.  There  should  be  a  natural 
transition  from  the  rushing  play  of  the  recess  to  the 
quiet  of  the  schoolroom.  The  loitering  li  nevcf  in 
order.  In  lower  grades  the  forming  in  line  is  essen- 
tial to  ordinary  movement.  The  pupils  should  leave 
their  play  at  once  when  the  signal  is  givei!.  A  short 
exercise  in  marching  or  singing  will  resto.-o  the  equi- 
librium and  make  ready  for  work  at  the  desks.  Re- 
cess need  not  mean  chaos.  Pupils  should  not.  be  un- 
fitted for  prompt,  active  work  through  their  disor- 
derly play,  nor  should  the  freedom  of  the  ]>layground 
lead  to  license  in  the  schoolroom.  In  the  well  ordered 
schoolroom  such  results  are  not  to  be  lumid.  They 
are  among  "the  little  foxes  that  spoil  the  viiie.'^,*'  and 
these  have  no  place  where  the  thoughtful  teacher 
lules. 


flowers  and  nature.  I  have  liked  to  study  nature  better  since  I 
began  to  learn  about  it." 

*^  Our  nature  lessons  have  made  me  notice  the  wonderful  and 
beautiful  things  on  the  earth,  and  made  me  more  interested  in 
them.  It  has  made  me  think  how  great  God  must  be  to  create 
these  things  and  to  make  them  live." 

^*  The  nature  work  has  made  my  school  life  pleasanter." 

*^It  has  made  me  feel  more  acquainted  with  the  flowers, 
rocks,  and  all  things  connected  with  nature.  I  think  it  the  best 
of  all  the  things  I  have  ever  studied." 

**  It  has  made  me  see  how  beautiful  nature  is  and  to  be 
thankful  for  it.*' 

*'  I  have  learned  that  our  world  is  much  more  wonderful  than 
I  thought  it  was." 

*'Our  nature  work  makes  us  happier,  and  makes  our  lives 
pleasanter.  It  makes  us  see  beauty  in  the  flowers,  grass, 
trees,  etc.  It  makes  us  willing  to  work  when  we  see  how  the 
birds  work  to  build  their  nests  and  get  food." 

*'  It  makes  things  look  more  beautiful  around  us." 

'^  I  see  how  much  beauty  there  is  in  our  common  wild  flow- 
ers. I  used  to  think  that  nothing  but  a  cultivated  flower  was 
pretty." 

*^  I  can  make  other  people  who  do  not  know  much  about  the 
beauty  of  the  earth  see  the  beauty  in  things  around  us.  They 
can  see  how  much  pains  God  took  in  giving  them  to  us.*' 

*'  It  has  made  me  see  the  beautiful  in  nature." 

^*It  makes  us  more  interested  in  things  which  educated 
people  like,  and  makes  school  more' interesting." 

Even  the  boy  who  wrote,  "  I  have  got  so  that  I 
wear  flowers  in  my  buttonhole  more  than  I  uster," 
showed  that  he  also  appreciated  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers,  although  from  a  different  standpoint. 


NATURE  WORK  AND   ITS  RESULTS. 

BY   NELLIE    ALLEX,   DANVEKS,    MASS. 

TEACHER  was  asked  by  a  skeptic  not 
long  since  why  she  taught  nature  work ; 
of  what  use  it  was  besides  serving  as  a 
good  drill  in  language,  in  which  work  it 
must  necessarily  help,  as  so  much  writ- 
ten work  was  done.  The  teacher,  instead  of  replying 
to  the  question,  asked  her  pupils  to  answer  it  for  her. 
Out  of  forty  answers  received,  one  only  said  that  no 
good  had  resulted  from  his  study  of  nature.  Twenty- 
two  told  of  the  practical  use  resulting  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  soil,  minerals,  and  plants,  while  the  remain- 
ing seventeen  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  deeper 
truths  and  an  appreciation  of  the  wonderful  love  dis- 
played in  the  beauty  around  them.  Some  of  these 
answers  may  prove  interesting :  — 
^*  It  makes  one's  life  happier  to  know  about  flowers." 
*«I  hare  learned  of  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  and  of  all 
natare.     I  hare  become  more  interested  and  care  more  for 
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ROBBIE'S  FIRST  WEEK  AT  SCHOOL. 

BY    MART    C.   HAZEN. 

OBBIE  DEAN,  unlike  most  farmer  boys^- 
was  a  pale,  delicate,  little  fellow.  He 
had  never  been  to  school;  his  mother 
had  given  him  lessons.  It  was  row 
decided  to  send  him  to  the  little  city  of 
,  three  miles  away,  to  go  to  public  school.  He 
was  to  stay  with  Aunt  Fannie,  and,  as  he  wanted  to 
please  his  father  and  mother,  he  decided  to  be  brave 
and  do  his  best,  though  he  felt  sure  he  could  not 
stand  the  humdrum  of  school  life.  He  had  heard 
boys  say  that  teachers  were  always  cranky,  and  school 
was  a  bore. 

On  the  first  Friday  night  after  he  ha^d  begun  school, 
he  could  hardly  wait  to  get  home,  so  anxious  was  he 
to  tell  his  mother  about  school.  As  soon  as  the  tea 
work  was  done,  they  all  went  out  on  the  piazza,  and 
Bobbie  told  his  story :  — 

^'Now,  mamma  dear,  you  must  hear  all  about 
school.  It's  just  lovely.  The  principal  took  me  to 
Miss  Gray's  room.  Miss  Gray  was  already  there  at 
work  at  her  desk,  and,  mamma,  she  is  so  pretty.  The 
principal  introduced  Aunt  Fannie  and  me  to  her. 
After  auntie  and  Miss  Jennings  went  out,  Miss  Gray 
talked  with  me,  and  found  out  in  what  classes  I  be- 
longed, and  gave  me  a  desk  all  by  myself.  Why, 
mamma,  the  schoolroom  seems  just  like  a  second 
home.  In  a  little  while,  a  boy  and  girl  came  in,  whom 
she  called  the  'welcome  committee.'  They  are  to 
welcome  and  help  new  pupils.  They  told  me  all 
about  school  and  lessons.  After  the  first  bell,  the 
boys  and  girls  kept  coming  in,  and,  after  saying  'good 
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morning'  to  Miss  Gray,  they  went  to  studying. 
When  the  last  bell  rang,  books  were  put  away  and  all 
sat  in  ojder. 

"At  9  o'clock  we  all  marched  into  another  room  for 
morning  exercises.  The  principal  conducted  them 
that  morning.  We  sang,  and  Miss  Jennings  read  a 
few  verses  from  the  Bible,  after  which  we  repeated 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  Then  Miss  Jennings  told  us  a 
beautiful  story  about  a  great  man,  and  what  kind  and 
noble  deeds  he  had  done.  One  of  the  boys  recited 
*  Nobility,'  by  Miss  Gary,  and  after  that  we  recited  a 
quotation  together.  Just  before  we  marched  back, 
Miss  Jennings  stepped  to  the  blackboard  and  wrote, 
'Do  something  for  somebody,'  'Live nobly.'  She  left 
them  just  a  moment,  and  never  said  a  word.  Miss 
Jennings  leads  our  exercises  but  once  a  week.  The 
teachers  do  it  other  mornings.  We  talk  about 
patriotism,  and  news,  and  lots  of  things. 

"  When  we  returned  to  our  room,  we  had  a  reading 
lesson.  Miss  Gray  first  gave  us  a  word  and  sentence 
drill.  She  wrote  words  and  sentences,  and  even  a 
verse  of  poetry,  on  the  blackboard,  and  erased  them 
in  just  a  minute  or  two,  and  we  were  to  see  how  much 
we  could  remember,  and  we  went  to  the  blackboard 
to  try  to  write  them.  Nejtt  we  had  a  phonic  drill, 
and  pronounced  new  words.  Then  she  gave  us  each 
a  copy  of  Horace  Mann's  'Advice  to  Boys.'  We  read 
it  over  to  ourselves,  pronounced  new  words,  and  stud- 
ied the  expression  of  it,  and  then  we  read  it  Some- 
times we  have  ten-minute  expression  drills  on  verses 
written  on  the  blackboard.  Miss  Gray  says  we  must 
learn  to  read  well,  so  as  to  give  pleasure  to  our 
parents  and  friends. 

"  This  lesson  took  us  an  hour.  The  other  lessons 
were  all  interesting.  In  geography,  I  asked  where 
Armenia  is,  and  Miss  Gray  sent  me  to  the  book- 
case. One  of  the  *  helpful  committee '  went  with  me 
and  showed  me  how  to  find  it  myself.  Miss  Gray 
likes  us  to  find  things  for  ourselves. 

"  The  first  thing  in  the  afternoon  we  talked  about 
birds,  bees,  and  flowers,  and  Mi6s  Gray  read  to  us 
something  Mr.  John  Burroughs  hao  written  about  the 
birds.  I've  got  to  watch  the  birds  to-morrow  and  nee 
if  he  is  right.  I  must  find  a  blue  gentian,  if  I  can. 
Isn't  that  poem  about  a  blue  gentian  by  Mr.  Bryant 
beautiful  ? 

"  We  have  to  have  calisthenics  every  day,  'cause 
Miss  Gray  says  we  must  have  straight  bodies,  full 
chests,  and  rosy  cheeks.  She  says  we  must  walk  and 
stand  and  go  up  and  down  stairs  with  our  chests  up." 

Every  Friday  night  Bobbie  had  some  pleasant 
experience  to  relate.  Once  it  was  to  tell  about  a 
lovely  walk  in  the  woods ;  another  time  about  the 
children  having  planted  some  beautiful  ferns  and 
wild  flowers  on  the  shady  side  of  the  school  building, 
and  Robbie  was  one  of  the  children  to  take  care  of 
them.  Once  Miss  Gray  took  all  her  class  to  the  city 
library  to  look  up  questions  in  geography;  again, 
Robbie  was  overjoyed  in  telling  his  mother  about  a 
beautiful  collection  of  paintings  owned  by  a  gentle- 
man who  had  kindly  invited  Miss  Gray  to  come  with 
her  class  to  see  them. 

The  year  passed  rapidly  by,  and  for  Robbie  it 
passed  very  happily.     Two  years  he  was  under  Miss 


Gray.  Now,  as  he  grows  to  manhood,  he  is  often 
heard  to  say  that,  next  to  his  father  and  mother,  Miss 
Gray  has  been  his  best  and  truest  friend. 


CLASS  TALK  ON  MAPLES. 

[To precede  composition  on    the  same.]* 
BY    GEOKGIA   A.  HODSKINS. 

HAT  is  this?  It  is  a  branch  of  a  tree.  Do 
you  know  from  what  kind  of  a  tree  I 
I  J  got  it?  A  maple.  How  did  you  know? 
V3^  It  has  maple  leaves  on  it.  How  did  you 
know  they  were  maple  leaves?  From 
their  shape.  How  many  have  seen  a  maple  tree? 
Where  did  you  see  it?  There  is  one  in  front  of  my 
house.  Why  do  people  plant  maple  trees  in  front  of 
their  houses?  For  the  shade.  Yes;  and  trees 
planted  for  shade  are  called  shade  trees.  What  kind 
of  a  tree  is  the  maple?  It  is  a  shade  tree.  Look  at 
these  leaves.  What  are  they?  They  are  maple 
leaves.  But  they  are  not  all  alike;  how  is  that? 
There  are  different  kinds  of  maple  trees,  just  as  there 
are  different  kinds  of  cherry  trees.      Right,  Nellie. 

What  is  it,  Frank?  The  maple  in  front  of  m}^ 
house  has  red  blossoms,  and  the  one  in  front  of 
Jennie's  has  green  blossoms.  Are  the  leaves  alike  on 
the  two  trees?  Not  just  alike.  After  the  blossoms 
fall  from  the  maple  trees,  what  happens?  The  seeds 
grow.  AVhat  do  we  call  the  seeds?  Maple  keys. 
What  color  are  the  keys?  They  are  green.  What 
becomes  of  the  seeds?  They  fall  on  the  ground. 
Next  year  they  will  grow  and  be  little  maples.  Most 
of  the  seeds  fall;  not  all,  though.  I  saw  a 
squirrel  eating  some  the  other  day.  Of  what  use 
are  maple  trees?  They  give  us  shade.  Men  cut 
them  down  for  wood.  They  make  furniture  of  the 
wood. 

The  Vermont  farmers  have  large  groves  of  maple 
trees  that  were^ot  planted,  and  are  neither  for  shade 
nor  for  firewood.  These  are  sugar  maples,  and  every 
spring  sugar  is  made  from  the  sap. 

Now,  take  your  slates  and  write  answers  to  these 
questions: 

I.  \\1iy  do  people  plant  maple  trees  along  our 
streets? 

2   Are  all  maple  trees  alike? 

3.  Tell  about  the  leaves  and  blossoms  on  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  maples. 

4.  What  color  are  the  maple  leaves  in  the  summer? 

5.  Are  they  always  this  color? 

6.  What  do  we  call  the  maple  seeds? 

7.  Tell  me  of  something  that  likes  the  seeds  to  eat. 

8.  WTiat  is  one  other  use  that  is  made  of  maple 
trees? 

9.  What  is  maple  sugar  made  from? 

10.  At  what  season  of  the  year  is  it  made? 

II.  Tell  me  something  about  the  way  it  is  made. 
12.   Why  do  farmers  make  the  sugar  early  in  the 

spring? 
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THE  CHILDREN  AND  THE  PdETS. 

ARRANGED   BY    KATE   L.    BROWN. 
WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT.* 


t 


The  Gladness  of  Nature. 

S  this  a  time  to  be  doady  or  sad, 

When  our  Mother  Nature  laughs  around ; 
When  even  the  deep,  blue  heavens  look  glad. 
And  gladness  breathes  from  the  blossoming  ground  ? 

There  are  notes  of  joy  from  the  hangbird  and  wren, 
And  the  gossip  of  swallows  through  all  the  sky ; 

The  ground-squirrel  gayly  chirps  by  his  den, 
And  the  wilding  bee  hums  merrily  by. 

The  clouds  are  at  play  in  the  azure  space, 

And  their  shadows  at  play  on  the  bright-green  vale. 

And  here  they  stretch  to  the  frolic  chase, 
And  there  they  roll  on  the  easy  gale. 

There's  a  dance  of  leaves  in  that  aspen  bower. 
There's  a  titter  of  winds  in  that  beechen  tree, 

There's  a  smile  on  the  fruit,  and  a  smile  on  the  flower, 
And  a  laugh  from  the  brook  that  runs  to  the  sea. 

And  look  at  the  broad-faced  sun,  how  he  smiles 
On  the  dewy  earth  that  smiles  in  his  ray, 

On  the  leaping  waters  and  gay  young  isles ; 
Ay,  look,  and  he'll  smile  thy  gloom  away. 

J^or  the  Children. 

William  C.  Bryant  was  born  at  Cummington,  Mass., 
Noveiliber  3,  1794.  His  father  was  a  country  doctor, 
who  looked  carefully  after  his  son's  reading,  even 
when  he  was  very  young. 

When  the  boy  was  thirteen,  his  first  poem,  "The 
Embargo,"  was  published.  It  was  really  a  political 
pamphlet  in  poetic  form.  William  entered  Williams 
College  when  very  young,  but  was  only  able  to  spend 
about  a  year  there.  Later  he  became  a  lawyer,  but 
as  he  did  not  enjoy  that  profession,  he  left  it  after 
ten  years'  practice,  and  became  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Review.  Afterward  he  was  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post.  He  wrote  many  letters  of 
travel,  and  gave  the  world  an  excellent  translation 

•  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifllin,  Sc 
Co.  for  tbe  use  of  this  poem  and  portrait. 


of  both  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey.    He  died  June 
12,  1878. 

For  the  Teacher, 

This  poem  is  an  ideal  poem  of  nature,  and  has  in  it 
all  the  gladness  and  light  that  appear  in  nature, 
to  the  eye  that  would  see  Divinity  in  inanimate 
objects.  Its  "movement''  is  in  keeping  with  what  it 
attempts  to  describe.  One  can  actually  see  the- 
clouds  at  play,  fed  the  breath  of  the  winds,  and  Acar 
the  bee's  hum.  It  is  very  descriptive,  and  its  choice^ 
of  language  singularly  appropriate. 

Call  attention  to  each  image,  and  encourage  the* 
children  to  give  similar  illustrations.     Why  are  the 
birds  so  happy  in  spring?     Describe  their  mating 
time. 

How  do  swallows  "gossip"?  Describe  their  life 
in  communities. 

What  is  a  "  wilding  bee  "  ? 

Develop  the  third  verse  very  carefully,  and  lead 
the  children  to  observe  and  describe  cloud  effects  in 
the  sky,  and  shadow  effects  on  the  earth.  Why  is 
the  gale  "easy"?  Tell  why  the  aspen  and  birch 
leaves  flutter  so  readily. 

This  will  be  a  good  poem  to  recite  when  the  chil- 
dren are  tired  or  dull.  Let  it  be  given  with  much 
spirit.  Give  a  list  of  Bryant's  more  -important 
poems,  and  read  to  them  "The  Yellow  Violet"  and 
"The  Water  Fowl." 


Walk  and  Talk. 


[Report  of  e very-day  exercise  in  a  second-year  grade  in  Athol,  Mass.] 

Questioned  by  the  superintendent :  "  Children,  will 
you  tell  me  of  some  walk  you  have  taken  this 
autumn  ?  " 

All. —  "  We  went  to  walk  last  week."    (October.) 

First  child. —  "It  was  a  bright  day,  and  we  went 
down street." 

Second. —  "  We  went  south  to street,  then  east 

to street,   and    then   west  to  the  road    to    the 

meadow." 

Third. —  "  There  was  a  spring  by  the  road  to  the 
meadow,  and  we  all  drank." 

Fourth. —  "  Yes,  and  we  stopped  by  Cheeney's  pond 
on  Cottage  street." 

Superintendent. —  "  What  made  the  pond  ?  " 

Fifth.—  "  Water." 

Sixth. —  "It  was  in  a  low  place  and  the  water 
spread  out." 

Seventh. —  "They  had  dammed  the  river,  but  not 
very  high,  for  the  land  was  so  low," 

Eighth.— ^^  On  the  left  of  the  road  was  Mill  brook, 
but  the  water  didn't  run  fast." 

Ninth. —  "  On  the  right  of  the  road  there  was  a 
piano  shop,  and  the  brook  kept  the  water  wheel  going 
and  that  made  the  mill  go." 

Tenth. —  "When  we  came  back  we  saw  another 
brook,  and  that  went  just  as  fast  as  it  could  go,  run- 
ning round  among  the  rocks.  The  brook  was  carry- 
ing lots  of  leaves,  pine  needles,  and  twigs.  The 
farmers  like  to  have  the  brook  bring  leaves  to  the 
meadow  for  they  make  the  ground  better." 

Eleventh. —  "Mill  brook  comes  from  way  off  in 
the  hills  of  East  Athol.     It  runs  to  Cheeney's  pour' 
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and  then  out  of  the  pond  to  Miller's  river,  and  then 
on  to  the  Connecticut,  and  the  teacher  says  it  then 
goes  to  the  sea." 

After  a  time  the  sj;iperintendent  called  for  some 
recitations  about  the  brook,  and  they  recited  from 
Tennyson  and  Longfellow,  and  in  response  to  ques- 
tions, showed  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  its  mean- 
ing. 

WHAT  CHILDREN  SHOULD  READ.  — (IIL) 

BY    MRS.    ALICE   COOLKT, 
Baperintendent  Primary  Schools,  Minneapolis. 

Following  these  thirty  stories  of  child  life,  is  a 
list  of  books  that  are,  perhaps,  better  suited  to  older 
boys  and  giils,  though  we  are  met  by  constant  sur- 
prises when  we  attempt  to  grade  reading  matter, 
many  a  little  child  eagerly  devouring  what  we  (in 
our  wisdom!)  laid  aside  as  "too  old  for  him." 
Among  the  stories  of  girlhood  are :  "  Little  Women," 
" Old-Fashioned  Girl,"  "Under  the  Lilacs,"  "Eight 
Cousins"  (L.  M.  Alcott),  '-Faith  Gartney's  Girl- 
hood,"  "Leslie  Goldtliwaite,"  "We  Girls,"  "Real 
Folks"  (A.  D.  T.Whitney),  "The  Gypsy  Series" 
(Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps),  "Betty  Leicester" 
(Sarah  Ome  Jewett),  "What  Katy  Did  Next" 
( Story  Book  England),  "What  Katy  Did  at  School," 
"Clover  '  (a  trip  across  the  United  States),  "In  the 
High  Valley"  (Susan  Coolidge),  and  "A  New  Eng- 
land Girlhood"  (Lucy  Larcom). 

jOf  a  more  general  character  are  Dickens^  "  Little 
Nell  "  (  an  abridged  edition  of  "  Old  Curiosity  Shop," 
edited  by  Stickney),  and  "Christmas  Carol,"  "Jan 
of  the  Windmill "  ( a  story  of  a  poor  boy  who  became 
a  noted  painter  ),  and  "  We  and  the  World  "  (  a  boys' 
story),  by  Mrs.  Ewing;  "Adventures  of  Ann'' 
(  four  stories  of  colonial  times  ),  and  "  Lucvetia  and 
Other  Stories,"  by  Mary  Wilkins ;  "  A  Year  at  River- 
side Farm"  (Emily  Huntington  Miller),  "A  Gentle 
Herit-^ge  "  (  Frances  Crompton  ),  "  Profitable  Tales '' 
(Eugene  Field),  "Christmas  All  the  Year  Round'? 
(W.  D.  Howells),  "Mosses  from  an  Old'Mansft" 
(Hawthorne),  "Paul  and  Virginia"  (St.  Pierre )' 
"  Picciola  "  (Saintine),  "  Donald  and  Dorothy  "  (Mary 
Mapes  Dodge),  "Polly  Oliver's  Problem"  (K.  D. 
Wiggm),  "Floating  Down  Lost  Creek"  (Craddock), 
" Grande  Pointe "  (Cable),  "Ben  Hur"  (Lew  Wal- 
lace), and  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  (  H.  B.  Stowe). 
No  boy  should  be  denied  the  pleasure  of  reading 
"Tom  Brown  at  Rugby"  (  Hughes  ).  He  will  surely 
continue  liis  friendship  with  "Tom  Brown  at  Ox- 
ford." "Two  Years  Before  the  Mast"  (Dana)  is  a 
boys'  story  highly  recommended  by  such  authorities 
as  Sarah  Ome  Jewett  and  G.  W.  Curtiss. 

A  boy's  taste  demands  great  variety  of  incident 
and  adventure  and  vigorous  action.  This  craving  can 
be  fully  satisfied  with  the  many  good  books  of  biog- 
raphy and  travel,  without  descending  to  the  plane  of 
the  unnatural  and  sensational. 

There  are  Scudder^s  "Bodley  Books,"  profusely 
illustrated.  "The  Bodley  Grandchildren  and  Their 
Journey  in  Holland,"  "The  Bodleys  Afoot"  (afoot 
tramp  from  Boston,  Mass.,  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  along 
the  Connecticut  river  toward  New  York,  with  history 


studied  on  the  spot),  "Bodleys  on  Wheels"  (a  car- 
riage journey  along  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  bay  ). 
"  The  Viking  Bodleys  "  ( an  excursion  into  Norway 
and  Denmark  ),  and  "English  Bodley  Family  "  ( the 
grandchildren  in  England,  through  historic  spots  and 
places  made  famous  in  poetry  and  legend). 

That  boy  is  extremely  difficult  to  please  who  is  not 
fascinated  with  the  opportunity  to  join  Knox's  Boy 
Travelers  in  their  adventures.  The  books  are  lav- 
ishly illustrated,  and  the  reader  can  see  as  well  as 
share  the  fun  with  "Boy  Travelers  in  Japan  and 
China,"  in  "  Siam  and  Java,"  in  "  Ceylon  and  India," 
in  "Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,"  through  "Central 
Africa,"  in  "Mexico,"  through  "The  Russian  Em- 
pire," and  "South  America."  His  "Nimrod  Series" 
have  been  most  enthusiastically  received  by  boys. 

In  the  same  line  are  the  "  Zigzag  Journeys "  by 
Hezekiah  Butterworth  (a  combination  of  history 
and  geography).  There  are  the  "Zigzag  Journeys 
in  Arcadia  and  New  France,"  in  "The  Antipodes," 
in  the  "  British  Isles  "  (  vacation  rambles  in  historic 
lands ),  "  Zigzag  Journeys  in  Classic  Lands,"  in 
"Europe,"  in  "India,"  in  the  "Northern  Lauds" 
(Rhine  river  to  Arctic  ocean  ),  in  "The  Occident" 
(  Atlantic  to  Pacific  ),  and  in  "  The  Orient "  (  Adri- 
atic to  the  Baltic  ). 

Perhaps  none  of  these  equal,  surely  none  excel, 
another  series  of  the  same  character,  viz. :  "  Family 
Flights,"  by  E.  E.  Hale  and  Miss  Susan  Hale.  In 
"A  Family  Flight  Around  Home,"  we  are  taken  to 
the  principal  towns  and  localities  in  northern  New 
York  and  the  Eastern  states,  with  which  are  asso- 
ciated reminiscences  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Others  in  the  series  are  :  "A  Family  Flight  Through 
France,"  "Germany,"  "Norway  and  Switzerland," 
over  "  Egypt  and  Syria,"  through  "  Mexico,"  through 
"Spain." 

"Personally  Conducted,"  by  Stockton,  is  a  series 
of  pleasant  talks  with  an  imaginary  company  of 
young  people,  vividly  describing  interesting  scenes 
of  the  old  world.  There  are  more  than  forty  illus- 
trations. "  From  Ponkapog  to  Pesth"  (  sketches  of 
travel  abroad )  is  written  by  Aid  rich  ;  "Around  the 
World  in  the  Yacht  Sunbeam,"  by  Mrs.  Brassey ; 
"The  Children  of  the  Cold,"  by  Lieutenant  F. 
Schwatka  (his  experience  during  his  two  years'  stay 
in  the  Eskimo  conn  cry) ;  "Children's  Fairy  Geogra- 
phy ;  or,  A  Merry  Trip  Around  Europe,"  by  Winslow. 

"  What  Mr.  Darwin  Saw  in  His  Voyage  Around 
the  World  in  the  Ship  Beagle"  is  a  story  of  real 
travel  around  the  world  by  the  famous  naturalist. 
It  has  been  called  by  good  critics  a  superb  volume. 
"Life  and  Voyages  of  Von  Humboldt"  is  an  excel- 
lent book.  Du  Chaillu's  "Stories  of  the  Gorilla 
Country"  are  fascinating  for  boys,  though  "Living- 
stone's Travels "  is  said  to  be  the  best  one  book  on 
Africa.  Kingston's  "Young  Llanero"  gives  vivid 
pictures  of  life  in  South  America.  Agassiz's  "  Jour- 
ney Down  the  Amazon"  gives  a  fine  description  of 
that  region,  particularly  of  the  luxuriant  vegetation. 
"Pansy"  has  a  collection,  "Young  Folks'  Stories  of 
Foreign  Lands." 

The  following  are  books  descriptive  in  character, 
giving  vivid  pictures  of  foreign  lands,  but  with  not 
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SO  much  of  the  element  of  adventure  in  them.  In 
the  World  at  Home  series  are :  "  Rambles  Around 
France,"  "All  the  Russias,"  "Chats  About  Ger- 
many," "Land  of  Pyramids,"  "Eastern  Wonder 
Land,"  "Land  of  Temples,"  "Peeps  into  China," 
"Glimpses  of  South  America,"  "Around  Africa," 
"Isles  of  the  Pacific."  There  is  also*  a  series  of 
"People  and  Places,"  by  Mara  Pratt.  "Glimpses 
of  the  World"  is  another  series.  "Aunt  Martha's 
Corner  Cupboard"  and  "Aunt  Martha's  World  by 
the  Fireside "  give  a  great  deal  of  interesting  infor- 
mation about  the  various  products  of  the  world.  "  A 
Land  of  Pluck "  ( M.  M.  Dodge )  makes  us  ac- 
quainted with  Holland. 

Stories  portraying  life  in  foreign  lands  are  "  Feats 
on  the  Fiord"  (Martineau),  "Each  and  All"  and 
"Seven  Little  Sisters"  (Andrews),  "Hans  Brinker" 
(Holland),  by  Dodge;  "Little  People  of  Asia" 
(  Miller ),  "  A  Dog  of  Flanders  "  ( pathetic  story  of 
Belgian  life  ),  by  Ouida ;  "  Gunnar  "  (  a  tale  of  Norse 
life),  "The  Modern  Vikings,"  "Boyhood  in  Nor- 
way," and  "Norseland  Tales,"  by  Boyesen.  "Happy 
Boy"  (Bjomson)  is  another  tale  of  Norwegian  peas- 
ant life. 

In  "Boys  of  Other  Countries"  ( Bayard  •  Taylor ) 
we  become  acquainted  with  the  "little  postboy  of 
Sweden,"  "the  son  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt,"  Jon 
of  Iceland,  two  German  herd  boys,  and  a  young  Rus- 
sian serf. 

Our  next  path  will  be  that  of  history  and  biog- 
raphy. 

ABOUT   LIGHTHOUSES. 

BY   ELLA    M.    POWERS. 

^?^^i^^  HE  geography  class  had  been  studying  the 
,^4^|^^f  sea-coast.  The  children  were  tired  of 
iQiles,  capes,  harbors,  and  bays,  so  Miss 
Ra}Tnond  decided  to  vary  the  Wednes- 
day's lesson.  "  How  many  have  seen  a 
lighthouse?"  Only  a  few  hands  were  raised,  for 
the  school  was  not  in  a  town  by  the  sea,  but  all 
looked  interested. 

Miss  Raymond  exhibited  several  pictures.     There 


MfiHt  itaov' 


delighted.  Miss  Raymond  said:  "Let  us  suppose 
the  wind  is  blowing  a  gale ;  the  night  is  black,  and 
we  are.  in  a  ship  near  the  coast.  What  might  happen 
if  there  was  no  lighthouse  to  guide  us  ?  " 

John  said,  "  The  ship  would 
go  to   smash  oo    the    rocks," 
To   be   sure,  John's  choice  of 
words    would    not    be    "sanc- 
tioned by  the  best  of  write i*s 
and  speakers,"  but  John  had 
not    answered   a   question    for 
two  days,  or  displayed  any  in- 
terest, so  Miss  Raymond  said, 
"Yes,  it  would  be  destroyed." 
How  many  lighthouses  are 
there  on  the  coast  of  the  United 
States?"      *'A   man   told   me 
\L     there    were    over    eight    hun- 
dred," said  Rol>ert 

"Where  does  the 
money  come  from  to 
build  them?"  asked  Miss 
Raymond,     Nobody 


were  lighthouses  of  stone,  brick,  and  iron.  In  some 
pictures  the  ocean  was  calm,  in  others  the  waves  were 
hurling  themselves  upon  the  rocks,  and  the  spray 
was  dashing  against  the  sides.     The  children  were 


knew,   so  she   told   them    it    was  appropriated  by 
congress. 

"  Of  what  are    lighthouses    made  ?  "      "  Brick !  " 
"Stone!"     "Iron!"  came 
the  answers. 

"Let  us  consider  how 
they  are  built,"  said  Miss 
Raymond.  "  Sometimes 
there  are  great  rocks  whose 
tops  scarcely  come  above 
the  water,  and  you  would 
not  think  it  possible  to 
build  a  lighthouse  on  a 
place  where  the  waves  are 
washing  over  it  continu- 
ously. To  drill  deep  holes 
in  the  rocks  for  the  iron 
foundation  is  very  different  from  digging  holes  in  the 
ground  on  land.  It  often  takes  two  or  three  years  to 
build  a  lighthouse  foundation,  for  the  men  can  work 
only  a  few  weeks  in  the  year,  and  they  do  only  a 
little  work  at  one  time. 

"  How  far  can  the  light  be  seen  at  sea  ?  "  "  Some- 
times very  far,  and  then,  if  it's  small,  not  so  far," 
said  Amy.  "  Yes ;  it  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
lantern." 

"  The  earliest  lighthouse  was  built  long  ago,  and 
was  the  Pharos,  which  is  a  Greek  word  meaning  light- 
house. This  was  built  in  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  and 
was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was 
built  285  B.  C." 

"  What  does  B.  C.  mean?  "  said  Miss  Raymond,  as 
she  wrote  upon  the  board  the  facts  concerning  the 
first  lighthouse.  She  then  turned  and  said,  "How 
many  would  like  to  hear  the  story  of  the  first  light- 
house on  the  shores  of  England  ?  "  Every  hand  was 
raised. 
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Miss  Raymond  then  told  them  of  the  "  Eddystone/' 
built  in  1699.  "  The  rocks  were  almost  submerged, 
even  at  low  water,  and  the  people  declared  no  light- 
house could  be  built  there ;  but  one  man  called  Win- 
stanley  said  it  could  be  done.  The  first  year  they 
made  twelve  deep  holes  in  the  rocks  and  securely 
fastened  a  great  iron  in  each  hole ;  the  second 
summer  they  made  a  solid  round  pillar;  the  third 
summer  it  was  finished.  The  man  felt  so  sure  that  it 
could  never  fall,  that  he  said  he  would  be  inside  of  it 
while  the  greatest  storm  came.  He  had  his  wish. 
There-  came  a  terrible  gale ;  it  increased  to  a  hurri- 
cane, and  the  tempest  raged.  That  night  the  waves 
came  with  such  force  that  the  lighthouse  was  swept 
away  and  the  men  were  drowned." 

"  How  many  have  ever  been  inside  a  lighthouse  ?  " 
Only  one  hand  was  raised.  "  Well,  Robert,  can  you 
tell  us  something  about  it?"  "Oh,"  said  Robert, 
"  it  was  all  white  on  the  outside  and  inside,  too,  and  it 
was  small  inside,  with  little,  narrow,  steep  iron  stairs 
that  wound  round  and  round." 

"Was  it  light  inside  or  dark?"  "It  was  very 
dark ;  no  windows,  till  the  man  ahead  opened  a  sort 
of  trap  door,  and  then  the  light  came  down  from 
above,  and  we  went  through  the  little  opening.  The 
lantern  was  a  beauty,  though ! " 

"  Tell  us  something  about  that,  too,"  said  Miss  Ray- 
mond. "It  was  monstrous,  nearly  as  high  as  I 
am,  all  thick  glass,  and  the  brass  all  bright.  In  the 
centre  was  the  great  lamp.  The  lantern  moves 
around  at  night,  but  it  was  so  hot  up  there  after  a 
few  minutes  I  went  down,  and  my  voice  sounded 
queer  when  I  spoke  to  the  man." 

"What  is  this  man  called?"  "The  keeper," 
answered  Robert 

"  When  is  the  lamp  lighted  ?  "  "  When  it's  dark," 
said  Helen.  "  Yes,"  said  Miss  Raymond ;  "  but  the 
rule  is  to  light  it  at  sunset  and  put  it  out  at  sunrise. 

"  Do  you  think  you  would  like  to  be  a  lighthouse 
keeper?  What  are  some  of  his  duties?"  "He 
must  keep  a  good  light.  He  has  to  watch  the  light 
through  the  long  night.  Sometimes  there  are  two 
men,  and  each  will  watch  half  the  time." 

"  Upon  what  does  a  good  light  depend  ?  "  said  Miss 
Raymond.  "The  lamp  must  be  trimmed!"  "The 
glass  must  be  polished ! "  "  The  lantern  must  be 
cleaned ! "  "  The  brass  work  must  be  kept  bright !  " 
came  some  of  the  answers. 

"  Twice  a  year  the  government  vessel  comes  with 
coal,  provisions,  oil,  and  sometimes  books.  The 
keeper's  life  must  be  dreary,  but  how  important ! 
All  along  our  coast  are  lighthouse  keepers.  Few  peo- 
ple know  them  ;  they  are  plain  men,  but  doing  their 
duties  faithfully. 

"Now,  if  Helen  will  write  me  about  the  first  light- 
house in  England,  and  Robert  about  the  inside  of 
lighthouses.  Amy  about  what  she  has  heard,  and  John 
about  the  keeper's  life,  to-morrow  I  will  read  you  the 
story  of  *  Little  Menan  Light'  in  the  St,  Nicholas 
of  August,  1889." 

Every  head  bent  eagerly  and  willingly  to  comply 
with  the  assigned  task,  and  Miss  Raymond  felt 
the  interest  had  been  unusual,  and  was  thank- 
ful. 


A  POTATO. 


BY   LIZZIE   M.    HADL15Y. 


OL ANACEiE  is  too  frequently  but  another 
name  for  murder,  as  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  this  ill-omened  family  of 
"plants  are  addicted  to  evil  habits,  and 
with  the  juices  hidden  in  their  treacher- 
ous berries  are,  doubtless,  answerable  each  year  for 
many  childish  lives.  The  nightshade,  bittersweet 
(climbing  nightshade),  Jerusalem  cherry,  apple  of 
Peru,  henbane,  and  datura  are,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
most  mischievous  and  deadliest  of  the  family. 

With  plants,  as  with  human  beings,  however,  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  are  equally  bad,  and  even 
this  abandoned  family  has  now  and  then  a  respecta- 
ble member  belonging  to  it.  Probably  no  one  has 
ever  thought  of  calling  the  tomato  hard  names,  yet^ 
strangely  enough,  it  is  one  of  the  solanums ;  while 
the  potato,  in  spite  of  its  occasionally  developing 
some  evil  trait,  is  still,  upon  the  whole,  a  tolerably 
well-behaved  and  respectable  member  of  the  plant 
world. 

Just  where  the  first  potato  plant  was  grown  is  not 
positively  known,  but  it  probably  originated  in  South 
America,  as  it  is  still  found  in  a  wild  state  in  Peru 
and  Chili.  But  little  is  known  of  the  primitive  stock, 
as  the  first  Spanish  settlers  found  it  already  culti- 
vated by  the  Indians,  and  forming  one  of  their  staples 
of  food.  In  1585  it  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to 
England  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  later  on  by  the 
colonists  sent  oat  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

The  people  at  first  declared  potatoes  unfit  to  be 
eaten,  as  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and 
they  ^ere  only  fed  to  "swine  and  other  cattle." 
However,  this  prejudice  gradually  died  out,  and  they 
were  generally  adopted  as  the  chief  vegetable. 

Among  the  English  the  potato  has  a  variety  of 
names,  as  "  blue  eyes,"  "  red  eyes,"  "leather  jackets," 
etc.,  while  the  belief  that  a  potato  carried  in  the 
pocket  is  a  remedy  for  rheumatism  is  almost  uni- 
versal. 

The  potato,  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  our 
early  fall  vegetables,  is  well  worth  a  little  study,  par- 
ticularly if  we  stop  to  think  just  what  the  lack  of  it 
would  really  mean  to  us,  and  remember  the  famine 
and  suffering  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  once 
brought  to  Ireland. 

Materials  for  the  lesson :  Potatoes,  section  of  vine, 
fruit  pictures  of  the  whole  plant,  with  roots,  tubers, 
etc. 

Method  of  presenting  the  lesson:  Children,  when 
you  have  your  dinner,  what  do  you  eat  with  your 
meat?     (Potatoes.) 

Where  do  you  get  potatoes  ?     (At  the  market.) 

Where  does  the  marketman  get  them  ?  (From  the 
farmer.)  Yes,  and  who  can  tell  me  where  the  farmer 
gets  the  potatoes  he  sells.  (Various  answers,  as 
"They  grow,"  "He  raises  them,"  "Digs  them,"  etc.) 

Who  has  seen  potatoes  growing? 

(Even  in  city  schools  there  will  doubtless  be  found 
several  who  have  seen  them  in  the  country.) 

Look  at  this  picture  (points  to  sketch  on  the  black- 
board).   Children  may  name  the  parts,  at  th6  same 
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time  pointing  to  each  one.  It  has  leaves,  a  stem, 
and  roots. 

What  do  we  call  anything  with  roots,  stems,  and 
leaves?     (Plants.) 

Where  do  plants  grow  ?     (In  the  ground.) 

Do  the  stems  of  this  plant  stand  up,  or  lie  upon 
the  ground?  Yes,  some  of  them  are  nearly  erect, 
but  they  like  better  to  lie  or  trail  upon  the  ground. 
For  this  reason  when  they  speak  of  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  the  potato  plant,  the  people  in  this  country 
<5all  them  "vines,"  in  England  they  are  called 
"  halms,''  and  in  Scotland  "  shaws." 

Does  the  potato  plant  have  a  blossom  ?  Who  has 
seen  the  flowers?     What  color  are  they?    Tell  me 


something  about  the^  fruit  ?  What  is  its  color  ?  Of 
what' shape  is  it?  (Like  a  ball.)  Yes,  and  it  is 
called  a  hall  or  potato-apple.  Of  what  use  is  the 
fruit  ?     (It  holds  the  seeds. ) 

Where  do  we  find  the  part  of  the  plant  that  is  good 
to  eat  ?  (In  the  ground.)  Yes,  the  stem  that  reaches 
down  into  the  ground  sends  out  branches  or  roots, 
and  these  send  out  more  and  more  roots  and  rootlets, 
which  go  creeping  around  in  the  dark,  eating  every- 
thing that  will  make  the  plant  grow,  until,  by  and  by, 
they  stop  lengthening  and  begin  to  grow  thick  and 
bunchy,  something  like  bags,  and  in  these  are  stored 
the  starch,  sugar,  flour,  water,  etc.,  for  next  year's 
plants. 

Can  any  one  tell  me  a  name  for  these  bags  ?  We 
will  call  them  ticbei's.  Look  at  your  tubers  and  tell 
me  something  about  them.  They  are  "large," 
"small,"  "round,"  "long,"  etc.  Yes,  they  vary 
greatly  in  size  and  shape.  Tell  me  more  about  them. 
(They  have  a  skin.)  This  skin  is  to  protect  the  in- 
side. Of  what  color  is.  it  ?  (Whitish  brown.)  The 
skin  of  each  variety  has  its  own  particular  color. 
Sometimes  it  is  purple,  sometimes  red  or  pinkish 
brown,  and  at  others  nearly  white. 

What  else  can  you  see  on  the  skin?  (Little  pink- 
ish spots.)  What  do  we  call  these  spots  ?  (If  no 
one  knows,  give  them  the  name.)  Eyes.  Yes,  and 
these  eyes  are  really  the  tiny  doors  or  windows  where 
new  plants  peep  out  of  the  old  ones. 

Have  you  ever  seen  potatoes  in  the  spring  after 
they  have  been  lying  in  a  warm  cellar?  How  did 
they  look  ?  (They  had  long  white  stems  and  little 
white  leaves  on  them.)  Those  stems  were  the  new 
plants  that  had  in  some  way  found  that  it  was  time 
to  grow,  and  had  crept  out  of  the  doors  and  windows 


in  the  old  plants,  and  were  searching  for  the  light. 

How  does  the  potato  look  when  you  find  these 
sprouts  on  it?  (Wrinkled.)  Do  you  know  why? 
It  is  because  the  new  plants  are  eating  the  food 
stored  in  the  skin.  If  they  should  stay  there  much 
longer,  they  would  eat  all  of  it,  and  then  they  would 
soon  die  unless  they  were  put  into  the  ground  where 
they  could  find  something  more  to  eat. 

When  potatoes  are  like  this  we  say  they  have 
"  sprouted,"  and  as  the  sprouts  are  all  the  time  eat- 
ing, of  course  there  is  less  and  less  for  us,  and  soon 
the  potatoes  are  worthless.  For  this  reason  people 
have  to  be  very  careful  where  they  keep  their  pota- 
toes, so  that  they  may  be  just  warm  enough  not  to 
freeze,  and  cold  enough  to  keep  the  sprouts  from 
starting. 

When  the  farmer  wants  corn,  beans,  oats,  etc., 
what  does  he  do  ?  (Plants  seeds  of  them.)  Yes, 
but  strangely  enough,  he  does  not  often  plant  the 
seeds  of  the  potato  plant ;  this  is  only  done  when  he 
wants  to  get  a  new  variety  of  potato  —  something  he 
has  never  before  had.  But,  when  he  has  a  kind  that 
he  likes,  he  cuts  it  open  and  puts  a  piece  with  one 
of  these  eyes  in  the  ground,  and  by  and  by  the  piece 
sprouts,  and  he  has  a  hew  plant  like  the  old  one. 

Of  what  use  are  the  potatoes  ?  Yes,  we  eat  them ; 
but  they  are  also  useful  for  something  else.  I  have 
told  you  that  the  bags  or  tubers  are  to  hold  starch, 
etc.  Well,  men  have  found  a  way  to  separate  each 
one  of  these  from  the  rest  of  the  plant,  and  so  a  great 
deal  of  starch  is  made,  with  some  flour  and  sugar. 

From  the  vines  a  poor  kind  of  paper  has  been 
made,  and  a  kind  of  liquor  is  sometimes  distilled 
from  the  apples  or  potato-balls. 


SEAT  WORK. 

BY   STELLA   H.  SRED,  6REBLBY,    COLO. 

HERE  is  no  term  more  familiar  to  the 
primary  teacher  than  "  Seat  Work "  or 
f^  Busy  Work,"  as  you  please ;  there  is 
uu  phase  of  the  work  so  little  under- 
stood by  them,  or  so  severely  criticised 
by  others.  And  much  of  the  criticism  is  just,  for 
many  times  the  overworked  teacher  loses  sight  of  the 
real  end  and  aim.  In  her  anxiety  to  keep  the  little 
heads  and  hands  busy,  she  provides  work  which  is 
merely  "licensed  idleness"  to  the  little  hearts  so 
willing  to  work  in  right  channels  if  guided  to  them. 

Much  of  the  seat  work  given  to  children  has  no 
meaning  save  to  fill  time,  and  the  children  know  it. 
"  Whether  in  the  truest  things  or  the  most  fantastic, 
there  is  nothing  like  the  intensity  of  a  child.  Straight 
to  the  vital  essence  its  imagination  and  its  insight  go." 

Let  us  bear  this  in  mind :  Seat  work  is  not  a  means 
of  providing  pleasant  occupation  or  amusement  for  the 
children,  but  it  is  an  important  educational  factor, — 
a  part  of  the  science  of  education,  to  which  we  give 
too  little  thought,  and  so  understand  it  imperfectly. 
It  is  a  very  powerful  factor,  since  its  attractive 
appearance  arouses  the  interest,  stimulates  curiosity, 
and  attention  follows, —  attention  which  is  the  very 
soul  of  the  school. 

Two   things  only  must  we  observe   to  avoid  the 
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mistakes  so  ofteu  made  by  those  who,  ignorant  of  the 
underlying  principles,  call  forth  rebuke :  — 

1.  We  must  adapt  the  work  in  this  as  in  any  other 
lesson  to  the  mental  development  of  the  children. 

2.  Use  these  aids  logically  in  developing  a  point, 
or  as  drill  on  a  previous  lesson.  Let  your  seat  work 
grow  out  of  the  lessons,  all  bearing  directly  upon 
some  branch  of  the  work.  That  is,  use  nothing  which 
has  not  a  psychological  principle  for  its  basis. 

Do  this,  and  there  will  be  none  of  the ''time-kill- 
ing" element  about  it.  True,  "Busy  Work"  pre- 
supposes careful  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  for  her  work, —  a  preparation  embracing  a 
knowledge  of  the  child's  mind  and  its  modes  of 
activity,  as  well  as  the  subjects  and  the  methods  of 
teaching  them.  She  must  know  the  needs  of  the 
class,  and  the  individual  needs  also. 

In  preparing  this  work,  we  are  reminded  that  it  is 
a  "  varying  quantity,"  since  no  two  classes  need  just 
the  same.  In  every  case,  the  seat  work  given  must 
be  the  fruit  of  the  teacher's  love,  observation,  and 
judgment  if  it  stands  the  test. 


COMPOSITION  WORK.  — First  Grade. 

BY   L.    H.   JOKES,    CLEVELAND. 

ABE  must  be  taken  not  to  crush  out  that 
spontaneity  which  is  the  vital  element 
in  the  child's  self-expression,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  must  be  gently  led  to 
express  himself  correctly  and  .con- 
nectedly. The  "  impulse,"  which  is  the  motive  force, 
is,  at  this  stage,  simply  the  pleasure  of  self-expres- 
sion under  the  stimulus  of  the  teacher's  encourage- 
ment ;  and  the  main  fault  in  the  child's  expression 
will  be  inconsecutiveness  in  the  matter  of  ''  arrange- 
ment." 

To  ths  young  chUd,  past  and  future  are  meaningless 
terms, — he  has  no  appreciable  past,  and,  therefore, 
can  have  no  conception  of  future ;  and  for  this  reason 
the  ''time  element"  is  lacking  in  his  narrations,  and 
inconsecutiveness  is  the  consequence. 

In  his  descriptions,  he  is  most  likely  to  give  the 
attributes  in  the  order  in  which  they  attracted  his 
attention,  and  the  infinitely  varying  circumstances  of 
his  observations  may  easily  have  brought  some  minor 
and  unimportant  detail  first  or  more  vividly  to  his 
attention,  and,  therefore,  are  his  descriptions  apt  to 
be  lacking  in  the  essential  quality  of  '*  making  the 
picture."  Thus  it  is  evident  that  he  needs  guidance 
and  training  in  the  mental  process  of  "  arranging,"  as 
well  as  in  ''  expressing,"  his  ideas. 

This  training  calls  for  very  skillful  and  intelligent 
treatment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  for  though 
the  child's  method  of  expression  may  be,  and  can  be, 
directed,  it  should  not  be  controlled ;  for  to  control 
would  be  to  impose  the  will  of  the  teacher  on  his  ex- 
pression, and  thus  crush  or  impair  his  spontaneity. 
The  direction  of  his  '*  arrangement,"  as  well  as  the 
supplying  of  his  needs  in  "  expression,"  must  come 
through  his  observation  and  reproduction  work,  and 
is  to  be  effected,  almost  entirely  at  first,  by  means  of 
the  oral  lessons,  the  teacher  presenting  the  subject 
or  material  and  arranging  her  questions  in  such  a 


logical  way  that  the  child,  naturally  following  her 
lead,  forms  his  conception  and  gives  expression  to  it 
in  the  same  logical  way. 

If,  from  the  very  beginning,  the  child  is  guided  by 
this  directive  influence  of  the  teacher,  he  will  in  time 
show  its  impress  in  his  mental  habits.  His  mind  will 
intuitively  grasp,  first,  the  essentials,  and  add  thereto 
the  details,  and  as  his  conception  is,  so  will  his  ex- 
pression be. 

Thus  will  the  teacher  need  to  make  a  very  careful 
study  and  preparation  for  her  observation  work  and 
its  accompanying  oral  lessons,  for  if  they  are  not 
logically  presented,  the  development  of  the  subject  in 
the  mind  of  the  child  will  not  be  logical,  and,  there- 
fore, his  expression  of  it  cannot  be  logical. 

The  first  written  form  of  his  own  expression  that 
is  brought  before  the  child  is  when  the  teacher  writes 
upon  the  board,  in  connection  with  the  reading  les- 
son, the  first  sentence  which  he  himself  has  dictated. 
This  occurs  during  the  first  days  of  school,  and  long 
before  he  himself  is  able  to  use  written  language.  It 
usually  comes  about  in  this  way  :  In  the  course  of 
the  reading  lesson,  each  of  several  members  of  the 
class  will  have  given  a  "  story,"  the  resultant  narra- 
tive being,  in  a  way,  a  "  class  composition,"  as,  for 
instance  (the  words  in  brackets  being  pictured) :  "  I 
see  a  [flower]  ;  it  is  in  a  [vase] ;  the  [vase]  is  on  the 
[table],"  etc. 

This  seeing  thought  represented  in  written  form  is 
an  excellent  introduction  to  this  form  of  expression, 
and  leads  up  to  the  first  attempt  on  his  part  to  ex- 
press thought  in  written  form.  He  will  have  been 
prepared  for  the  mechanical  part  by  the  learning  to 
write,  to  copy  words,  phrases,  and  sentences,  before 
his  first  independent  work,  the  writing  and  filling  in  of 
elliptical  sentences,  is  given  him.  The  mental  process 
here  involved  is  scarcely  more  than  an  imitative 
process,  but  it  prepares  the  way  for  the  next  step 
upwards,  —  embodying  a  given  word  in  a  sentence. 
Sufficient  practice  in  this  leads  to  embodying  a  thought 
of  his  own  in  a  sentence.  This,  by  slow  degrees, 
leads  to  the  writing  of  two,  and  finally  several,  written 
statements  on  a  given  theme.  When  the  pupil 
reaches  this  stage  of  attainment,  the  teacher  should 
take  special  precaution  that  the  child  does  not  fall 
into  the  habit  of  writing  a  collection  of  disconnected 
sentences  or  statements.  This  is  a  common  fault,  and 
one  difficult  to  correct  if  the  habit  is  once  formed* 
The  teacher  should  also  take  great  pains  to  train 
the  children  from  the  beginning  to  feel  responsible 
for  every  detail  of  the  written  work,  —  not  only  in  the 
matter  of  arrangement  and  choice  of  words,  but  also 
in  regard  to  spelling,  penmanship,  and  neat  and  or- 
derly appearance  of  slate  or  paper. 

A  systematically-pursued  progressive  course  of 
training  in  language  expression,  both  oral  and  written, 
will  lead  up  to  and  prepare  for  the  short  descriptions 
and  elementary  narrations  which  stand  for  the  '^  in> 
ventive  composition  "  in  the  first  grade. 

This  composition  work,  keeping  pace  with  the 
evolution  of  power  in  the  child,  will  find  the  first 
grade  pupils,  at  the  spring  term,  able  to  write,  within 
their  limitations,  fairly  good  descriptions  of  the  plants 
and  flowers  studied  in  the  nature  work,  and  fairly 
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good,  though  very  elementary,  narratives  founded  on 
the  literature  which  accompanies  this  work. 

The  teachers  of  the  first  grade  in  this  composition 
work  have  the  most  important  work  of  the  whole 
course  in  their  hands ;  for  with  a  defective  founda- 
tion, the  superstructure  can  never  be  whole  and 
sound.  —  Adapted  from  Address. 


PROGRAMME  FOR  AUTUMN  WORK. 

BY    C.    CAROL   RAVEN. 


^QV  if^ITH  the  advent  of  fall  there  arises  in  the 

jX^X^     minds  of  most  teachers  that  zeal  for  a 

xl^nfc\l^      renewal  of  labor,  which  is,  after  all, 

gil^ls^vS.     only  equivalent  to  the  spirit's  sympathy 

with  nature.     For  the  last  two  months 

we  have  been  idling  in  the  mountains  or  by  the  banks 

of  rivers.    Now  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 

season,  our  minds  alert  to  receive  the  inpouring  of 

wisdom*    What  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  children 

this  season  ?    Let  us  work  along  natural  lines. 

One  of  my  boys  came  in  to  kindergarten  the  other 
day  saying  plaintively :  "  The  flowers  and  birds  are 
all  gone."  I  caught  the  suggestion  and  arranged  my 
programme  accordingly. 

FIRST  WEEK. 

CHANGE   OF   SEASON. 

We  will  have  no  more  hot  weather.  The  woods 
are  not  green  now,  but  brown  and  red,  and  the  leaves 
are  falling.  The  only  flowers  left  us  are  chrysanthe- 
mums, which  bloom  in  the  fall.  The  farmer  is  very 
busy  stowing  away  his  apples  and  potatoes  where 
Jack  Frost  cannot  get  at  them.  What  has  happened 
to  the  flowers  ?  They  have  all  changed  into  seeds 
and  bulbs  and  are  fallen  asleep.  The  days  are 
shorter  and  the  light  is  not  as  bright  as  it  was  in 
summer,  so  they  sleep  well.  The  fishes  are  also 
going  to  sleep  at  the  bottom  of  the  rivers,  and  the 
west  wind  is  beginning  to  blow  cool.  The  fruit  on 
the  trees  is  ripe  and  the  farmer  is  gathering  it. 
Mother  Nature  has  changed  her  green  dress  for  one 
of  brown  and  gold. 

Gift  Work, — Make  the  farmer's  house  and  the 
orchard  with  sticks,  and  model  the  different  kinds  of 
fruit  that  has  been  gathered. 

SECOND  WEEK. 

THE   WANDERINGS    OF    BIRDS. 

*'  The  little  birds  at  morning  dawn, 
Clothed  in  warm  coats  of  feather, 
Conclude  that  they  away  will  roam 
To  seek  for  milder  weather. 

*^  The  robin  gives  his  last  sweet  strain, 
His  mate  responding  follows, 
And  then  away  they  lead  the  train 
Of  bluebirds,  wrens,  and  swallows." 

Many  birds  of  passage  migrate  at  night.  Those 
who  do  invariably  take  a  high  flight,  including  small 
birds  like  the  robin  and  nightingale,  which  do  not 
ordinarily  trust  themselves  very  high  in  the  air. 
The  birds  that  migrate  by  day  generally  travel  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  from  bush  to  bush.  Some  birds 
travel  as  far  as  Africa,  others  to  the  south  of  Europe. 
The  earlier  a  bird  migrates,  the  later  it  returns  in 


spring.    The  swallow,  however,  migrates  in  October 
and  returns  in  March. 

Gift  Work.  —  Balls.  Name  a  bird  with  red 
feathers,  with  blue,  with  yellow,  etc.  Sew  picture 
of  bird. 

THIRD  WEEK. 

CLOTHES. 

Some  of  our  clothes  are  made  of  wool.  Where 
does  wool  come  from  ?  (  From  the  sheep.)  In  win- 
ter the  wool  grows  very  thickly  on  the  sheep's  back. 
In  spring  it  is  shorn  off  and  taken  to  a  mill  to  be 
scoured.  Then  it  is  pulled  into  long  thin  threads 
and  made  into  yam,  from  which  our  stockings  are 
knitted. 

Some  of  our  clothes  are  made  of  silk.  We  get  silk 
from  the  silk-worm,  which  spins  us  long  threads  of 
silk. 

Our  furs  are  made  from  the  skins  of  animals,  the 
seal,  the  ermine,  the  sable,  etc. 

Straw  hats  are  made  from  the  stems  of  plants. 

Cotton  clothes  are  made  from  the  cotton  plant, 
which  grows  in  the  South. 

Gift  Work.  —  Make  a  sheep  with  the  lentils.  Fold 
a  little  boy's  coat  and  hat. 

FOURTH  WEEK. 

HOMES. 

What  are  our  houses  made  of?  (Brick,  stone, 
and  wood.)  Brick  is  made  of  clay.  Stone  is  dug 
from  the  ground.    Wood  comes  from  trees. 

What  are  the  houses  of  birds  made  of?  Hay, 
moss,  and  hair. 

What  are  the  homes  of  other  animals  ?  Crevices 
in  the  rocks,  holes  in  the  ground,  hollow  trees.  Do 
animals  build  houses?  Yes,  some  do.  The  beaver 
builds  his  little  house  with  sticks  and  mud,  the  ant 
builds  her  hill  with  earth,  the  bee  builds  her  hive. 

Ghft  Work.  —  Build  house  with  fourth  gift  and 
weave  carpet  from  mat. 


COMMON  SENSE  PHTSI0L06T. 

FOB   THE   TEACHEBS. 

MPBESS  children  with  the  importance 
of  observing  cleanliness,  both  of  person 
and  clothing.  This  is  essential  to  last- 
ing health  and  beauty.  They  should  be 
taught  that  certain  habits  injure  the 
health,  and  that  the  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  InjureB 
both  body  and  mind.  The  teacher  should  endeavor 
to  have  her  pupils  conform  their  habits  to  the  instruc- 
tion she  gives. 

Look  after  the  ventilation  of  the  schoolroom,  and 

if  possible  provide  other  means  than  open  windows. 

Ventilate  thoroughly  during  recess  or  exercise  time. 

Do  not  permit  pupils  to  sit  in  wet  clothing  or  with 

damp  feet. 

Do  not  keep  small  children  too  closely  confined  to 
a  sitting  position. 

Do  not  permit  drafts  of  air  to  strike  the  pupils,  es- 
pecially about  the  head  and  chest. 
Do  not  permit  the  light  to  fall  too  brightly  on  the 
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LESSONS  BASED  ON  THE  SEVEN  LITTLE  *•  ^^e^Pon*  tradition*  connected  with  the  i»land. 

SISTERS. -(VI.)  !:?:DTn.!r''"" 

BY  HELEN  C.  DRESSER.  Book»  which  may  be  used  as  reference  in  preparing  the 

VISIT  TO  THE  LITTLE  DARK  GIRL.  abore  lesson : — 

"  Seven  Little  Sisters  " Jane  Andrews. 

L  Thejoumey:-  "Each  and  AU  " Jane  Andrew.. 

1.  Preparation  for  the  voyage :-  ..  E„cyclop»dia  Brittanica." 

a.  aothmg  medicmcetc.                        ,  .^   ,    ^  "  The  World  at  Home " Sixth  Book. 

b.  Mean,  of  trading  with  the  natives  -  cloth,  bead.,  ..  j^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  „ 3^^^,^^ 

kmve«,  etc.  "  Geographical  Reader  " J.  Johonnot. 

2.  To  Liverpool.  "History  of  South  Africa" Theal. 

3.  Around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  "Story  of  the  Nation." SouthAfrica. 

a.  A  glimpse  of  St.  Helena-why  thi.  ..land  inter-  «  pootprinU  of  Travel " Ballou. 

eats  us.  • 

h.  A  few  days  at  Cape  Town.  —               m  >•>  ^ 

1.  Government  of  this  country. 

2.  Visit  to  an  ostrich  farm.— Habits,  care,  and  OctObeF.  —  FiPSt  Grade. 

commercial  value  of  the  ostrich. 

c.  To  the  mouth  of  the  Zambeze.  BY  FLORA  F.  COOKE. 

II.  In  a  native  village :—  This  is  October. 

1.  Government -by  a  chief.  rpj^^  ^ij.  jg  ^^| 

2.  People -their  appearance.  ^^^^  ^.      .^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
8.  Houses  —  shape,  material,  plans ;  some  built  on  ant-  /             . 

•       hills ;  white  ants.  There  is  frost  m  the  morning. 

4.  Clothing  and  ornaments :  The  grass  is  brownish  green. 

a.  Anklets,  bracelets,  the  pelele.  The  leaves  and  nuts  are  falling. 

6.  Cooking  utensils :  "V^e  gather  the  aster  seeds. 

*    Water-jars  etc.    Of  what  material?  ^^    ^^^^^  ^^^  goldenrod  seeds. 

6.  How  they  make  a  fire :  rw^i         •    i       ^i                             i      ^ 

a.  Spark  obtained  by  friction.  The  Wind  gathers  many  seeds,  too. 

6.  Burn   wood   which   seems  very   costly  to   us—  The  maple  leaves  are  yellow  and  red. 

mahogany,  ebony,  lignum-vitae.  The  oak  leaves  are  brown  and  green. 

7.  Social  observances :  The  elm  leaves  are  yellow. 

a.  Men  hunt,  care  for  weapons,  and  act  as  interpreters  rphe  willow  leaves  are  green. 

.     *°   ^*  ®.''                        ^    ,      ,..    *    II  ij  Some  ash  leaf  maple  leaves  are  yellow. 

b.  Women  grind  corn,  prepare  food,  cultivate  fields,  ^          ,  ,     -          ,    .         .    , 

and  do  all  the  manual  labor.  Our  ash-leaf  maple  tree  is  bare. 

e.  Welcoming  the  chief  after  a  hunt.  We  see  the  birds  flying  south. 

d.  Women  are  named  after  their  eldest  sons.  We  find  the  cocoons  of  the  caterpillars. 

e.  How  the  natives  say  "  Thank  you."  We  find  the  cocoons  of  the  spiders. 
/.  Manenko'8  and  Shobo's  games  -  ^e  cannot  find  the  caterpillars. 

1.  Building  houses  of  reeds.  -tit               j.  12    j  i.T_              1. 

a  Tut  ^^    \  We  cannot  find  the  grasshoppers. 

2.  Making  toy  spears.  ,„                  ^    ,    ,                    ,          , 

3.  Watching  for  the  honey  bird.  We  cannot  find  the  ants  and  earthworms. 

8.  A  strange  neighbor  —  the  paper-spider ;  Where  are  they  ? 

a.  Her  home.  —  C  C.  N.  S,  E, 

h.  Care  of  her  young. 

^  ■••  ^ 

m.  A  journey  up  the  big  river :  — 

1.  Preparation  :  A  Bit  Of  GeO^^aphy.  —  ( IV.  ) 

a.  Canoes;  camels  and  donkeys;  drivers  and  rowers.  j  i   u-      xt          i  r» 

6.  Cloth,  beads,  etc.,  with  which  to  pay  the  men.  Philadelphia,  Natural  Gas. 

c.  Arrange  to  have  baggage  carried  over  land.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Coal. 

2.  Up  the  river :  Robert  Fulton,  Iron, 
a.  Tall  reeds  and  rushes  along  the  banks.  o           1.             mi.     /m.  • 

....         ^               *           *  *u                  V  u  Susquehanna,  The  Ohio. 

6.  A  hippopotamus  upsets  one  of  the  canoes;  a  baby  ^                ' 

hippopotamus  on  its  mother's  neck.  The  Monongahela,  The  Alleghany. 

c.  Death  of  our  camels  and  donkeys ;  the  tsetse.  Pittsburgh,  Harrisburgh. 

d.  We  have  an  elephant  hunt.  Scranton,  Allentown. 

l.Wemeetthe"wait.a-Wt"thorn.  Wilkesbarre,  Oil  Fields. 

2.  Lying  m  wait  until  the  herd  comes  to  eat.  ' 

8.  KUling  the  beasts  with  spears.  Mountains,  Altoona. 

4.  Use  of  the  flesh ;  of  the  hide ;  of  the  tusks.  Lehigh  Valley,  Quakers. 

e.  Guinea-hens,  ibis,  pigeons,  antelope.  Fertile  Valleys,  Matthew  S.  Quay. 
/.  Watch  a  lion,  but  fail  to  catch  him.  rrrni*        -n          -n     j* 

g.  The  rhinoceros  and  buffalo ;  the  guard  of  each.  ^'^^^"^  ^^^^  Reading. 

h.  Visit  a  village  on  market-day.  Johnston  Flood,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

t.  Two  of  the  party  are  seized  with  the  fever,  and  we 

are  obliged  to  return  to  the  coast.  **  * 

iv.  Homeward:—  Clay  Hodelingf. 

1.  To  Bombay  :  — 

a.  A  glimpse  of  the  city.  ^^  October  mould  walnut,  chestnut  burr,  chestnut, 

2.  A  pause  at  Ceylon.  horse-chestnut  burr,  horse-chestnut,  ear  of  com,  stalk 
a.  Some  monks  of  Ceylon.  of  wheat. 
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Foods. 

BY     R.    N.    YAWGEB. 

What  is  the  place  called  where  meats  are  sold? 

From  what  animal  is  each  of  the  following  ob- 
tained: Mutton,  beef,  chops,  sausage,  steak,  venison, 
spare-ribs? 

Mention  several  modes  of  cooking  meats. 

For  what  special  purpose  are  each  of  the  following 
used:  Yeast,  baking-powder,  vanilla,  salt? 

What  are  vegetables? 

Name  four  kinds  of  vegetables. 

What  do  you  call  the  place  where  vegetables  are 
grown?  ' 

Name  several  foods  suitable  for  dinner,  for  tea,  for 
lunch. 

What  is  meant  by  pastry? 


A  Pine  Twifir* 

Here  is  a  pine  twig. 

See  those  long  sharp  things. 

They  are  its  leaves. 


Are  they  not  queer  leaves  ? 

They  are  called  needles. 

They  are  so  long  and  sharp,  they  do  not  all  fall  off 
the  tree  at  once. 

If  you  go  into  a  pine  wood,  you  will  find  many  of 
these  leaves  on  the  ground. 

But  the  tree  is  always  green. 

It  is  well  that  the  pine  leaves  are  not  big  and 
broad  like  some  leaves. 

Perhaps  they  would  hold  so  much  snow  in  winter 
that  the  tree  would  break  down. 

But  the  fine  snow  sifts  right  tnrough  these  fine 
little  leaves. 

Do  you  see  the  pine  cones  ? 

When  the  cone  is  little,  it  stands  up  to  catch  the 
yellow  flower  dust. 

It  will  not  grow  unless  the  yellow  dust  falls  upon 
it 

When  it  gets  bigger,  it  turns  down. 

Then  the  scales  keep  out  the  rain. 

It  seems  to  know  just  what  to  do,  doesn't  it  ?  — 
Nature  Stories  by  2>.  C,  Heath  &  Co, 


niimniEi 


FA  L  K.  &' 


^~W  I  T  H 


*^'^' ■'■' II IHIII  UNI  ni'F.i  i  mmn»wmmfm\}.V 


1,  How  may  whispering  be  checked  ? 

2,  Shall  the  reason  for  dbsence  or  tardiness  be  re- 
quired in  the  excuses  ? 

S.  Are  one  sessions  desirable  in  stormy  weather  ? 

CUYHOGA. 

'  1.  I  have  answered  this  first  question  in  a  recent 
number  of  these  "Talks  with  Teachers." 

2.  It  is  more  satisfactory  to  have  parents  give  the 
reason,  but  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  insisted  upon,  if 
parents  do  not  wish  to  give  it.  If  the  parent  writes 
that  Marian  was  necessarily  detained,  it  is  usually 
wise  to  accept  the  statement.  If  absence  is  frequent, 
except  for  sickness,  it  might  be  well  to  call  upon  the 
parents  or  to  write  a  pleasant  note,  saying  how  seri- 
ously it  affects  the  child's  progress. 

3.  It  depends  much  upon  the  community  and  the 
hardiness  of  the  children  whether  one  session,  no  ses- 
sion, or  two  sessions  is  best.  This  is  usually  deter- 
mined by  the  school  board,  in  accordance  with  local 
sentiment. 

Hotv  can  I  best  influence  7ny  pupils  ? 

Ambitious  Teacher. 

By  having  them  best  influence  you.  This  may 
seem  vague,  may  dodge  your  question,  but  influence 
to  be  the  best  must  be  mutual.  If  you  listen  to  the 
child,  he  will  listen  to  you.  If  he  knows  that  you 
are  influenced  by  him,  he  will  be  by  you.  A  very 
little  of  such  mutual  sympathy  accomplishes  much. 


My  worst  failing  as  a  teacher  is  the  "  blues  J^  I  get 
fearfully  discouraged  and  would  give  up  teaching  if  I 
could,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  so  disheartened  at 
times  that  if  I  did  not  need  the  m^oney,  I  would  not 
teach  another  term.     Is  there  any  help  for  me  ? 

0.  D.  I. 

You  must  get  over  the  "blues"  or  stop  teaching. 
Cheerfulness|and  hopefulness  are  nowhere*  so  important 
as  in  the  schoolroom.  If  the  only  thing  that  keeps 
you  in  the  schoolroom  is  the  fact  that  you  must  have 
the  money,  then  you  should  certainly  leave.  As  to 
your  gettmg  over  the  "  blues,*'  that  depends  upon  the 
cause.  If  they  have  a  physical  origin,  then  look 
after  your  health  and  get  well  at  any  cost ;  if  in- 
herited, discipline  yourself  vigorously,  for  inherited 
blues  threaten  mild  insanity ;  if  jealousy,  social  or 
professional  friction  have  developed  this  condition, 
treat  yourself  heroically,  and  be  more  womanly. 
"  Blues  "  can  usually  be  exorcised,  but  one  must  do  it 

for  herself. 

^  •••  ^ 

"A  Pennsylvanian*^  asks  that  Mr.  Winship  will 
state  his  opinion  of  a  certain  system  of  teaching  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  American  Primary  Teacher.  This, 
of  course,  is  an  impossibility.  Had  the  writer  sent 
his  name,  a  personal  reply  would  have  been  sent. 
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IN  A  BEEHIVE. 

BY  LOIS  GULMAN. 
I.— WHEN  THE  BEES  WERE  AWAY, 

T^E^^HE  outside  of  this  particular  hive  was 
^li^fi^  not  prepossessing,  and  I  expected  little 
from  the  inside ;  but  when  I  entered,  it 
seemed  almost  like  fairy-land. 
A  close  observation  revealed  the  walls 
a  "  smoky  brown,"  the  seats  were  old,  many  bearing 
marks  of  a  jack-knife ;  even  the  floor  had  some  worn- 
out  boards ;  but  these  dark  walls  were  aglow  with 
pictures.  One  side  was  a  reproduction  of  the  World's* 
Fair ;  while  the  presidents  of  the  United  States  occu- 
pied one  corner ;  there  were  copies  of  famous  paint- 
ings, and  a  group  of  authors  smiled  at  us  from  their 
place  above  the  bookcase.  A  border,  made  of  pic- 
tures cut  from  newspapers,  magazines,  etc.,  and 
pasted  upon  heavy  paper,  extended  around  the  room. 
The  north  wall  was  devoted  to  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, the  east  to  Europe,  the  south  to  Africa  and 
Australia,  and  the  west  to  Asia. 

In  crescent  shape  above  the  clock  were  the  words 
(made  of  pretty  paper),  "Be  as  busy  as  I  am."  On 
the  front  blackboard,  in  colored  crayon,  was  the  one 
word  "Think," 

In  one  comer  stood  a  bookcase,  with  glass  doors. 
The  inside  walls  were  lined  with  pictures  of  the 
Colosseum  and  other  noted  buildings  of  Europe,  and 
temples  of  Asia.  One  part  was  used  as  a  museum, 
and,  while  it  contained  nothing  of  commercial  value, 
it  represented  the  interest  manifested  by  the  con- 
tributors. There  were  shells  of  every  description, 
one  small  starfish,  several  varieties  of  coral,  various 
kinds  of  ores,  sulphur,  rock  salt,  a  piece  of  stalactite 
from  Mammoth  Gave,  Indian  relics,  petrified  wood, 
specimens  of  different  kinds  of  woods  and  leaves, 
cochineal  bugs  and  some  of  the  dye,  cotton  bolls,  a 
silk  cocoon,  and  a  real  live  butterfly  cocoon,  different 
kinds  of  spices,  all  kinds  of  grains  arranged  in  a  box, 
two  small  idols  from  China,  pair  of  chopsticks,  bam- 
boo cup,  porcupine  quill,  and  many  other  things  in- 
teresting to  children,  many  of  whom  had  never  been 
outside  of  their  own  county,  in  which  there  was  not 
a  river,  lake,  mountain,  or  large  city. 

Other  shelves  of  this  case  were  used  for  books,  but 
they  were  all  in  the  homes  of  the  pupils.  A  neatly 
written  librarian's  record  showed  the  names  of  many 
of  our  best  authors. 

On  one  shelf  of  a  paper-rack  were  a  number  of 
school  journals  taken  by  the  teacher;  ^n  another 
were  well-worn  copies  of  a  leading  children's  magazine. 
Beside  these  hung  a  collection  of  papers  prepared  by 
the  children.  The  topics  were  chiefly  those  suggested 
by  a  lesson  or  some  article  in  their  museum.  A  num- 
ber of  scrapbooks  containing  anecdotes  of  the  differ- 
ent countries  were  well  arranged,  and  beside  each  book 
was  a  large  envelope,  in  which  the  clippings  were 
kept  until  they  were  arranged  for  insertion.  Near 
by  was  the  post-office. 

I  had  seen  enough  in  this  empty  hive  to  make  me 
want  to  visit  it  again  when  the  bees  came  home. 

II.— WHEN  THE  BEES  WERE  AT  HOME. 
One  morning  soon  after  my  pleasant  visit,  in  com- 


pany with  the  superintendent,  I  re-entered  the  hive, 
now  literally  buzzing  with  inmates. 

"  Where  is  your  teacher  ?  "  asked  the  superintend- 
ent. "She's  in  the  crater,"  replied  a  bright-eyed 
girl.  Truly  so  it  seemed.  In  the  centre  of  what 
seemed  a  veritable  volcano  sat  Miss  K.,  admiring  and 
explaining  a  new  specimen  that  some  one  had  brought 
for  their  museum.  When  she  became  aware  of  our 
presence,  she  arose,  and  the  "  sides  of  the  crater " 
dispersed. 

At  five  minutes  before  nine  the  call-bell  was  tapped, 
and  when  the  opening  hour  arrived,  every  one  was 
ready.  After  singing  a  cheerful  opening  song,  Miss 
K.  took  the  Bible  and  asked  who  remembered  the 
lesson  of  the  previous  morning.  Several  hands  were 
raised,  and  the  child  allowed  to  answer  said:  "It 
was  about  Samson  and  the  consequences  of  '  paying 
back.' "  She  then  read  the  lesson  of  forgiveness  and 
the  golden  rule,  and  in  a  few  words  compared  the  two 
lessons,  and  the  foundation  for  the  day's  government 
was  laid.  All  heads  were  bowed  and  reverently  the 
Lord's  prayer  was  repeated.  Another  song  followed. 
"Current  events,"  said  Miss  K.,  and  a  perfect 
wilderness  of  hands  went  up.  One  after  another, 
each  child  gave  some  bit  of  news  in  good  language. 
During  the  few  minutes  allowed  for  this  exercise, 
they  had  given  points  on  the  most  interesting  topics 
of  the  day,  and  showed  no  small  amount  of  knowl- 
edge for  little  children. 

All  signals  were  given  quietly  with  Miss  K.'s  pen- 
cil, and  obeyed  promptly.  Time  forbids  more  than 
general  statements  regarding  the  work,  but  neatness 
of  work,  accuracy  of  thought,  clearness  of  expression, 
and  a  deep  interest  were  noted.  The  arithmetic 
recitation  proved  they  had  been  taught  Juyw  to  reason,  • 
the  reading  was  expressive,  language  work  bore 
marked  evidence  of  thorougrh  preparation,  and  the 
geography  lesson  was  a  treat. 

The  children  had  no  books,  so  the  lessons  were  pre- 
pared by  the  teacher.  Such  an  animated  group  of 
faces  it  did  one's  heart  good  to  behold.  Mexico  was 
the  subject,  and  so  well  had  the  lesson  been  prepared 
they  seemed  almost  to  have  been  there.  They  had 
previously  made  the  map,  and  located  important 
places.  Pictures,  articles  read,  specimens  from  their 
museum,  facts  from  other  sources,  made  it  extremely 
interesting.  Geography  was  not  the  dry  lesson  it  is 
often  considered,  for  with  it  were  connected  history, 
literature,  and  even  political  economy  in  well-regu- 
lated proportions,  of  course. 

Between  recitations,  gymnastic  exercises  rested 
their  bodies  and  a  song  or  repetition  of  some  poem  or 
quotation  rested  the  mind.  In  conversation,  the 
teacher  said :  "  I  never  begin  my  day's  work  without 
having  it  all  planned ;  often  this  plan  must  be  re- 
arranged, but  I  am  ready  for  that,  too.  I  put  my 
pupils  upon  their  honor,  and  it  works  well. 

"  Who  furnished  all  these  things  ?  "  I  asked .  "  The 
children ;  they  are  delighted  to  do  it." 

"  Were  your  books  supplied  by  the  school  board  ?  " 
"No.  We  gave  a  public  afternoon  and  charged  a 
small  admission  fee,  and  with  that  money  bought 
some.  A  few  have  been  contributed  by  friends  who 
became  interested  incur  efforts."  "Who  furnishes 
the  magazine? "  Pointing  to  a  toy  bank  on  her  desk, 
she  replied,  "  We  decided  to  put  into  this  the  money 
that  otherwise  would  have  gone  for  candy  and  chew- 
ing-gum, and  to  this  we  added  some  more." 

" How  do  you  find  time  for  all  this  work ?  "  "I  do 
not  think  it  takes  more  time  than  the  old  way,  and 
the  former  'worrying  hours'  are  devoted  to  new 
methods.  Since  I  have  tried  this,  many  school 
troubles  have  vanished." 
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WHAT  WE  DID  IN  OUR  SUMMER  VACATION. 
[  Used  by  Conrteay  of  Our  Dumb  Animoli.  ] 


THE  READING  CLASS. 

BY    ADELAIDE   V.  FINCH, 
Principal  Training  Scbool,  Lewiston,  Me. 

"FJJ^^HE  beginner's  script  is  now  almost  uni- 
t^i^i^\f  versally  used  for  the  entering  class, 
and  the  teacher  is  thus  able  to  choose 
her  own  material,  and  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  not  using  that  which  will  inspire 
even  these  little  ones  with  a  love  for  good  literature. 

The  day  has'passed  —  let  us  be  thankful  for  it  — 
when  it  is  "  good  form  "  to  teach  the  little  folks  to 
read  "See  me  go  up."  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
very  words  which  <>ccur  on  the  pages  of  the  Chart, 
Primer,  or  First  Reader  should  conscientiously  be 
taught. 

The  point  of  vital  significance  is  the  development 
of  power  to  read,  and  this  can  be  done  best  by  the 
use  ot  true  literature. 

What  method  do  I  use  ?  Not  any  one  method,  but 
that  which  seems  to  me  best  from  all  methods. 

Whether  the  class  is  being  initiated  into  the  mys- 


teries of  reading,  or  has 
already  acquired  some  pro- 
ficiency in  the  art,  the  prin- 
ciple in  teaching  is  the 
same.  Heading  is  the  get- 
ting of  thought  from  print 
or  script,  and  before  the 
child  can  gain  the  thought 
he  must  know  the  form, 
sound,  meaning  of  the  words. 
There  should  be  three 
periods  each  day  devoted  to 
the  reading  class  the  first 
year.  The  first  is  the 
Word  Lesson,  in  which  the 
child  learns  from  the  board 
the  form,  sound,  and  mean- 
ing of  the  new  words  occurr- 
ing in  his  lessons  that  day. 
It  is  impossible  for  the 
pupil  to  gain  the  thought  in 
a  selection  if  he  is  continu- 
ally stumbling  over  new 
words. 

The  second  is  the  Prepa- 
ration Lesson,  in  which  the 
main  purpose  is  to  secure 
good  expression,  based  upon 
gaining  the  thought  which 
the  writer  intends  to  convey. 
To  this  end,  the  teacher 
questions  continually  and 
specifically  in  order  to  bring 
out  the  author's  thought,  the 
answers  being  given  by  the 
pupils  in  the  language  of 
the  lesson.  No  mechanical 
work  is  allowed  in  this 
lesson.  Nothing  can  inter- 
fere with  the  thought  get- 
ting. If  the  Word  Lesson 
was  a  success,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  the 
preparation  of  expression. 

The  third  is  the  Reproduction  Lesson.  The  pupils 
read.  No  questions  are  asked  by  the  teacher,  unless 
it  be  necessary  in  order  to  bring  out  some  thought 
and  expression,  for  which  the  previous  lesson  was  in- 
sufficient. 

The  "group  system"  appears  to  give  the  best  results. 
We  have  about  ten  pupils  in  each  group,  believing  that 
a  fifteen-minute  recitation  devoted  to  ten  children  is  of 
far  more  value  than  a  thirty-minute  recitation  devoted 
to  twenty  children. 


Lengrth  and  Heigrht. 

Compare  each  of  the  following  with  something  that 

is  longer  or  shorter  or  taller  than  itself 

— 

boot 

pencil 

table 

chair 

stool 

sofa 

book 

ruler 

tree 

fence 

piazza 

chimney 

room 

penholder 

doll 

car 

cart 

cane 

broom-handle 

mouse's  tail 

rabbit's  eara 

sled 

skates 

shoe 
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NATURE  STUDT  FOR  OCTOBER. 

BY   A.    C.    BOYDEX, 
Bridgewater  Normal  School. 

HE  beautiful  foliage  of  this  month  sug- 
gests attractive  material  for  the  chil- 
dren. Some  interesting  poem  adapted 
to  the  grade  will  serve  as  a  pleasant  in- 
troduction :  — 

**  'Come,  little  leayes,'  said  the  wind  one  daj, 
Come  over  the  meadows  with  me,  and  play,'  "  etc. 

'*  *  1*11  tell  you  how  the  leaves  come  down,* 
The  great  tree  to  his  children  said,**  etc. 

"  October  gave  a  party ; 
The  leaves  by  hundreds  came,**  etc. 

[  For  the  remainder  of  each  poem  see  Love  joy's  "  Nature  in 
Verse.**  ] 

Whittier's  "Indian  Summer'*  and  Longfellow's 
^'Autumn"  are  among  the  many  selections  that  are 
appropriate  to  older  grades. 

AUTUMN     LEAVES. 

The  thoughts  of  beauty  can  best  be  impressed 
through  the  collections  of  colored  leaves  made  by  the 
children.  The  leaves  can  be  pressed  and  mounted  to 
illustrate  different  points.  These  mounts,  with  the 
names  attached,  may  be  arranged  about  the  room  over 
the  blackboards  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  chil- 
dren recognize  the  different  trees  by  means  of  their 
leaves.  A  simple  study  of  the  colors  may  accompany 
this  work  by  the  selection  of  colored  papers  to  match 
the  leaves ;  these  may  be  mounted  beside  the  leaves. 
The  number  and  gradation  of  the  different  colors  will 
be  seen,  also  some  points  of  harmony  of  colors  can  be 
taught  in  the  older  grades.  All  of  this  color  work  is 
to  be  used  to  impress  the  thought  of  the  rich  beauty 
of  the  autumn  foliage. 

Mounts  of  individual  colors   may  be   made  to  im- 


WILLOW  LEAF. 

press  the  prominent  colors ;  e.  g.,  yellow  leaves  of  dif- 
ferent trees,  red  leaves  ("crimson,"  "scarlet"), 
orange  leaves,  purple  leaves,  etc.  Be  on  guard 
against  poison  ivy,  with  its  three  brilliant  leaflets, 
and  the  poison  sumach,  "  dogwood,"  with  its  nine 
leaflets.  These  plants  are  so  brilliant  in  foliage  that 
they  attract  collectors,  hence  it  is  wise  to  limit  the 
<5ollection8  to  the  common  trees.  Another  set  of 
mounts  can  be  made  to  illustrate  the  gradation  of 
'•colors   in  the  same   kind  of  leaves ;  e.  ^.,   the  ash 


changes  from  violet  through  brown,  red,  orange,  to 
yellow.  "  The  first  coloration  is  usually  seen  at  the 
veins  of  the  leaf,  extending  outwardly  until  the 
whole  is  tinted.  Sometimes  it  appears  in  spots,  like 
drops  of  blood  upon  the  green  surface.  The  grada- 
tions of  autumn  tints  are  from  dark  to  lighter  hues." 
There  is  a  helpful  chapter  on  "autumn  woods  "in 
Flagg's  "  A  Year  Among  the  Trees." 

LIFE    HISTORY   OF   LEAVES. 

{Primary  Grades.) 
Begin  with  the  leaves  as  they  are  growing  on  a 
twig,  trace  the  leaf  from  the  main  stem  to  which  it 
is  attached,  through  the  stem  or  petiole  into  the  mid-* 
rib  and  veins  to  the  margin  of  the  blade.  As  the 
children  trace  the  parts  let  them  describe  what  they 
find  at  each  step.  They  can  think  of  this  as  the 
course  of  the  water  as  it  comes  up  from  the  roots  to 


ASH   LEAF. 


the  leaves.  The  expansion  of  the  petiole  at  its  base 
enables  it  to  cling  firmly  to  the  stem,  the  strength  of 
the  attachment  is  shown  by  carefully  pulling  the  leaf 
from  its  place.  The  shape  and  color  of  the  petiole 
will  be  noticed,  also  the  branching  of  the  midrib  into 
the  veins.  These  should  be  thought  of  as  the  frame- 
work of  the  leaf,  giving  it  strength  as  it  is  held  out 
in  the  sunlight.  By  scraping  off  the  skin  from  a 
thick  leaf  like  the  plantain,  the  softer  green  pulp  may 
be  found  between  the  veins.  Look  for  little  hairs  on 
the  upper  or  under  side  of  the  blade ;  these  hairs  often 
serve  to  hold  drops  of  moisture. 

This  observation  of  the  leaf  will  prepare  directly 
for  the  pictorial  drawing  of  one  or  more  leaves.  In 
this  drawing  particular  attention  will  necessarily  be 
given  to  the  shape  and  margin  of  the  blade.  After 
this  exercise  the  sketch  of  a  leaf  may  be  placed  on 
the  board  with  the  names  of  the  terms  written  below 
as  a  spelling  exercise.  These  words  may  then  form 
the  basis  of  a  language  paper  in  which  the  words  are 
incorporated  in  descriptive  sentences. 

The  next  step  in  the  life  of  the  leaves  is  the  change 
in  color,  which  can  be  traced  till  all  the  green  color 
has  disappeared.  In  a  general  way,  this  may  be 
thought  of  as  the  ripening  of  the  leaves  as  they  finish 
their  year's  work  upon  the  tree.  [The  valuable 
materials  of  the  leaves  have  been  absorbed  by  the 
branches  and  roots,  to  be  used  again  the  following 
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spring.  The  colors  depend  merely  on  the  changes 
that  accompany  the  withdrawal  of  the  material  from 
the  tissues  of  the  leaf.  Frost  perhaps  hastens  this 
breaking  up,  but  it  is  not  the  cause  of  it.  —  Bergen's 
"Botany,"  Chapter  XII.] 

The  third  step  to  notice  is  the  falling  of  the  leaves 
to  the  ground  after  they  are  fully  ripe.  Notice 
which  trees  drop  their  leaves  very  early ;  e,  g,,  ash  and 
horse-chestnut ;  those  that  follow  in  order,  —  a  list  on 
the  board  encourages  the  observation ;  those  that  re- 
tain their  brown  leaves  into  the  winter ;  e.  g.,  certain 
oaks.  The  leaves  fall  gently,  one  at  a  time,  from  the 
trees.  The  reason  for  this  can  be  seen  in  the  smooth 
face  across  the  end  of  the  petiole  of  the  ripe  leaf. 
This  is  nature's  preparation  for  the  winter,  as  the 


MAPLE  LEAF. 

load  of  heavy  leaves  would  be  too  severe  a  strain  on 
the  branches  during  the  winter  storms.  [  As  the 
material  is  withdrawn  from  the  leaf,  a  layer  of  flat 
cork  cells  is  built  across  the  petiole ;  this  prevents 
any  wound  to  the  tree  as  the  leaf  falls.]  The  atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  the  value  of  the  dead  leaves 
on  the  ground,  covering  up  the  seeds,  and  gradually 
decaying  to  enrich  the  earth.  These  thoughts  im- 
press the  idea  of  adaptation  in  nature  to  the  seasons 
of  the  year. 

The  final  step  at  present  is  seen  in  the  buds  which 
are  formed  on  the  end  and  sides  of  the  stem.  These 
are  the  product  of  the  summer's  work  and  contain 
the  leaves  or  flowers  of  the  spring  growth.  The 
covering  of  scales  together  with  any  pitchy  substance 
protects  the  buds  from  winter  cold  and  moisture. 
The  position  of  the  buds  tells  where  the  new  leaves 
and  branches  will  appear.  In  the  spring  this  work 
is  naturally  continued  by  the  study  of  the  swelling 
and  opening  buds.  This  will  complete  the  cycle  of 
leaf  history. 

A  drawing  of  the  bare  twig  will  lead  to  the  careful 
observation  of  the  position,  form,  and  rela'tive  size  of 
the  buds.  Little  booklets  may  be  made  in  the  upper 
primary  grades,  which  will  include  the  mounts  of 
colored  leaves,  the  drawings,  the  copied  memory 
gems,  and  the  descriptive  language  exercises.  An 
appropriate  cover  may  have  for  its  title,  **'  The  Story 
of  the  Leaves." 

DIFFERBNCES   IK   LEAVES. 

( Intermediate  Grades,) 

The  arrangement  of  leaves  on  the  branch  and  the 
plan  of  veining  as  determining  the  shape  of  the  leaf 
should  be  used  to  teach  a  principle  of  adaptation  in 
plant  life.  Each  leaf  is  placed  so  as  to  get  air  and 
sunlight  for  its  growth. 

One  tree  is  studied  at  a  time.  The  elm  illustrates 
a  close  alternate  arrangement  of  leaves.     The  leaves 


are  placed  on  the  branch  in  a  spiral  line,  with  large 
and  small  leaves  so  mingled  as  to  give  each  its  full 
exposure.  Often  the  individual  leaves  seem  to  have 
turned  in  such  a  way  as  to  adapt  themselves  more 
perfectly  to  this  plan.  Each  leaf  has  a  midrib  and 
veins  arranged  like  the  parts  of  a  feather ;  hence  the 
name,  "  feather- veined  leaf."  Each  main  vein  extends 
into  a  tooth  on  the  margin  of  the  leaf,  and  a  careful 
examination  of  the  curves  of  these  teeth  reveals  the 
beauty  of  outline.  The  petiole  of  each  leaf  is  short 
and  thick,  the  two  sides  of  the  blade  are  far  from 
equal,  and  no  two  leaves  are  just  alike.  This  in- 
equality in  the  details  of  the  same  plan  gives  another 
element  of  beauty  to  the  tree. 

After  this  preliminary  observation  the  children  are 
ready  for  the  drawing  of  the  twig  to  show  the  points 
more  carefully.  This  drawing  is  best  done  by  a 
series  of  directions  which  call  for  careful  observation 
at  each  step.  A  mounted  twig  of  the  colored  leaves 
may  accompany  the  drawing  sheet,  or  it  may  be 
mounted  on  the  same  sheet.  A  sketch  on  the  board 
with  the  terms  written  underneath  is  a  good  prepara- 
tion for  the  language  description  as  it  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  a  spelling  drill  previous  to  the  paper. 

The  simple  thought  of  the  adaptation  of  this  ar- 
rangement of  leaves  is  impressed  by  collecting  other 
illustrations  of  alternate  feather-veined  leaves;  e.  ^., 
apple,  birch,  oak,  beech,  and  chestnut.  Some  of 
these  may  be  mounted  iio  make  a  class  album  of 
autumn  leaves. 

The  maples  illustrate  an  opposite  arrangement  of 
the  leaves  on  the  branch,  with  a  different  spiral  from 
that  of  the  elm.  The  large  and  small  leaves  also  are 
differently  placed,  but  are  arranged  to  accomplish  the 
same  purpose.  The  five  main  veins  extend  from  the 
petiole  into  the  same  number  of  pointed  lobes,  each 
of  which  has  its  feather-vein  plan  and  teeth  with 
their  beautiful  curves.     The  principal  veins  resemble 


OAK   LEAF. 


the  palm  of  the  hand  and  fingers  in  arrangement, 
hence  the  name  "  palmate- veined  leaf."  The  petioles 
are  longer  than  those  of  the  elm  and  vary  in  length 
according  to  the  size  of  the  leaf.  The  two  parts  of  a 
leaf  are  more  nearly  equal  than  in  the  elm  leaf,  but 
by  folding  we  see  that  the  parts  do  not  exactly  coin- 
cide. This  arrangement  of  leaves  should  be  seen  to 
be  as  appropriate  for  the  maple  as  was  the  alternate 
arrangements  for  the  elm,  and  the  plan  of  veining 
is  suited  to  a  broad  leaf.  By  trying  to  place  the 
maple  leaves  on  an  elm  arrangement  and  vice  versa, 
the  wisdom  of  each  plan  will  be  appreciated. 
In  a  similar  manner  to  the  elm  follows  the  mount- 
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ing,  drawing,  and  description.  The  buttonwood 
(sycamore),  currant,  grape,  and  varieties  of  maple 
are  farther  examples.  The  Virginia  creeper  and 
horse-chestnut  illustrate  the  compound  arransrement 
of  the  same  plan,  each  leaflet  is  separated  from  the 
others  an  the  different  veins. 

The  hickories  (shell-bark,  pignut)  and  walnuts 
( butternut )  illustrate  the  compound  leaf  based  on 
the  feather-veined  plan.  The  position  of  the  bud 
determines  how  much  is  one  leaf.  The  leaflets  are 
opposite,  as  if  made  by  placing  a  small  blade  about 
each  vein,  while  each  leaflet  resembles  a  feather- 
veined  leaf  with  a  very  short  petiole.  This  plan 
furnishes  larpje  leaves  cut  apart  to  allow  circulation 
of  air  and  sunlight  through  the  foliage.  Imagine 
elm  or  oak  leaves  on  these  branches,  and  we  shall  ap- 
preciate the  fitness  of  nature's  plan.  Drawings  and 
descriptions  may  follow  as  before,  and  the  leaves  sug- 
gest designs  for  the  more  artistic  exercises. 

A  simple  summary  of  the  arrangement  and  plan  of 
leaves  should  closfe  the  subject  simple  and  com- 
pound leaves;  parallel  and  netted- veined  leaves; 
feather  and  palmate  veined  leaves.  In  each  case  the 
framework  determines  the  shape,  and  all  is  arranged 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  best  for  each  kind  of  tree. 

KnobePs  *'  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  New  England  "  will 
aid  teachers  and  children  in  identifying  trees  by  their 
leaves. 

LIFE   HISTORY    OF    A    TREE. 

(  Grammar  Grades,) 

It  is  well  for  each  class  to.  select  some  particular 
kind  of  tree  for  the  j^ear's  study ;  e.  g,,  maples,  oaks, 
nut  trees.  Much  can  be  observed  in  the  fall,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  history  belongs  to  spring. 

The  first  step  is  some  outside  observation  of  the 
habit  of  the  tree,  its  natural  place  of  growth,  the 
usual  size,  the  general  appearance  of  the  tree,  and 
reasons  for  its  cultivation.  When  the  leaves  have 
fallen  a  sketch  of  the  tree  will  show  its  general  shape 
and  plan  of  branching.  Collections  should  be  made 
of  the  leaves  of  different  varieties  of  the  tree,  these 
are  mounted  at  such  a  time  as  will  show  their  promi- 
nent autumn  colors.  The  time  of  the  falling  of  the 
leaves  is  carefully  noted. 

A  sketch  is  made  of  a  twig  showing  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  leaves  as  well  as  the  shaps  of  the  indi- 
vidual leaves,  and  the  position  of  the  buds.  The 
kind  of  leaf  is  carefully  determined  and  written  out 
to  accompany  the  sketch.  Special  thought  is  given 
to  the  appropriateness  of  the  arrangement  and  shape 
of  the  leaves  to  the  particular  tree  in  getting  sunlight 
and  air.  [  The  green  coloring  matter  of  the  leaf  pre- 
pares the  starch  for  the  plant  when  exposed  to  sun- 
light; it  requires  for  this  work  water  from  the  soil, 
and  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  air.  The  excess  of 
water  is  evaporated  from  the  leaves  into  the  air.] 

The  flowering  of  the  tree  must  be  a  part  of  the 
spring  study,  but  the  fruits  can  be  collected  in  time 
for  November  work. 

The  wood  of  the  tree  should  be  noticed  as  a  record 
of  its  life  work.  Specimens  of  the  young  stem,  with 
its  smooth  bark,  as  well  as  sections  of  the  old  wood, 
are  needed.  The  thick  outer  bark  is  full  of  ridges 
and  cracks,  and  the  skin  is  nearly  worn  off.  Often 
the  color  and  ridges  of  this  bark  aid  in  distinguish- 
ing the  tree.  It  serves  as  a  corky  protection  for  the 
growing  parts  underneath.  Next  is  found  the  young 
and  tender  inner  bark,  laid  on  together  with  the  new 
layer  of  wood  during  the  active  period  of  growth  this 
year.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  rings  of  wood  enable 
us  to  tell  the  age  of  the  tree.  The  nature  of  the 
wood  can  be  determined  by  trial,  whether  it  is  hard 
or  soft,  tough  or  brittle.  This  prepares  for  the 
thoughts  of  the  special  uses  of  the  wood.  Specimens 
showing  the  grain  of  the  wood  illusi  rate  the  reason 
for  its  use  in  interior  finish. 


A  drawing  of  the  wood  section  should  show  the 
outer  and  inner  bark,  the  rings  of  wood,  the  heart 
wood,  and  the  rays  from  centre  to  circumference. 
This  illustrates  the  plan  of  growth  in  an  "  exogen  " 
(  outside  grower),  and  is  adapted  to  provide  material 
of  strength  for  man's  use.  A  comparison  can  wisely 
be  made  with  a  section  of  a  cornstalk,  in  which  the 
woody  fibres  are  scattered  through  the  pith  of  the 
stem  according  to  the  plan  known  as  "  endogen  "  (in- 
side grower).  A  drawing  of  this  section  placed  be- 
side the  other  will  indicate  the  difference  in  plan  of 
growth.  This  latter  plan  is  adapted  to  provide  food 
material  in  abundance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sugar 
cane,  grasses,  and  grains. 

The  description  of  the  tree  thus  far  should  be 
written  from  a  simple  outline,  followed  by  any  in- 
formation, literary  reference,  or  historical  allusion  de- 
sired. For  facts  to  aid  the  teacher's  observation 
reference  may  be  made  to  Russell's  "Native  Trees," 
or  to  Flagg's  "Year  Among  the  Trees.''  The  papers 
and  drawings  may  be  bound  together  to  await  the 
supplemental  spring  work. 


FLOWER  TALES  FROM  MTTHOLOGT.* 

BY    GRACE     ADELE    PIERCE. 
CLYTIE :  THE  SUNFLOWER. 

It  was  not  until  I  went  to  school  that  I  learned  the  story  of 
the  sunflower. 

Clytie  was  a  water-nymph,  one  of  those  beautiful  spirits  that 
the  Greeks  used  to  say  liyed  in  every  stream,  to  guard  it,  and 
keep  its  waters  sparkling  and  pure.  She  had  always  lived 
among  the  shadows  of  great  trees  in  the  little  fountain  that  was 
her  birth-place,  and  she  was  very  happy  there.  She  laughed 
and  gargled  so  merrily  all  day  long  tliat  the  children  who 
played  on  the  bank  of  the  brook  would  listen  and  say :  *'  *•  Hush  t 
Do  you  hear  the  voice  of  the  stream-spirit?  "  And  they  would 
laugh  and  be  merry,  too,  thinking  Clytie  was  answering  them 
all  the  time  in  the  soft  gurgle  of  the  water  over  the  stones. 

One  day  Clytie  went  floating  out  farther  than  she  had  ever 
ventured  before,  into  an  open  space  —  perhaps  the  woodsmen 
had  been  cutting  down  some  of  the  trees  —  and  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  she  saw  the  sun. 

The  people  of  those  early  days  thought  the  sun  was  a  beauti- 
ful youth,  and  they  called  his  name  Apollo.  He  drove  every 
day,  they  said,  in  a  golden  chariot,  drawn  by  shining  white 
horses,  up  over  the  steep  road  that  led  from  east  to  west 
through  the  heavens. 

Clytie  thought  this  sun-god  the  most  beautiful  thing  she  had 
ever  looked  upon,  and  she  babbled  louder  and  louder,  hoping 
he  might  look  her  way,  and  come  to  rest  on  the  green  grass  by 
her  banks.  But  Apollo  was  busy  guiding  his  horses  up  over 
the  dangerous  road  of  the  heavens,  and  he  never  seemed  to 
hear  at  all  —  never  stopped  for  one  moment.  How  could  he  be 
expected  to  hear  a  little  nymph  babbling  out  of  a  brook  when 
he  was  so  big,  and  shining,  and  far  away  ? 

But  now  that  she  had  seen  this  beautiful  being,  the  little 
stream-spirit  was  not  content  any  more.  She  did  not  answer 
the  children  as  they  called  to  her  in  their  play,  and  every  day 
she  would  go  floating  out  to  the  open  space  beyond  the  shadow 
of  the  trees.  Sometimes  she  would  catch  for  a  moment  the 
image  of  the  sun  as  it  shimmered  down  upon  the  water,  but 
when  it  was  gone  she  would  be  lonely  again,  more  lonely  than 
before.  She  did  not  laugh  or  gurgle  any  more,  but  her  voice 
seemed  to  be  always  sobbing,  sobbing,  as  the  water  went  flow- 
ing over  the  pebbles.  And  then,  at  last,  she  was  silent  alto- 
gether. 

She  crept  out  upon  the  bank  of  her  little  brook,  and  for  nine 
long  days  and  nights  sat  with  her  yellow  hair  drawn  about  her 
face,  neither  eating  nor  drinking.  Then  one  morning  the  chil- 
dren, as  they  followed  the  windings  of  the  brook,  seeking  their 
playmate,  came  upon  a  tall  stalk  with  a  heavy  yellow  blos- 
som at  the  top.  They  said  :  **  This  is  the  water-nymph  changed 
into  a  flower  "  —  and  so  the  people  believed. 

This  is  the  story  of  Clytie,  the  sunflower,  as  I  learned  it  ever 
and  ever  so  long  ago. 

•Copyright.  1895. 


m  •••  ^ 


For  Spelling:. 


Write  five  grains 
six  fruits 
seven  trees 
five  vegetables 
four  berries 


eight  flowers 

four  herbs 

four  roots 

six  nuts 

three  parts  of  tree 
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-»  Food  Lessons.  ^ 


FOOD  LESSONS.  — (IL) 

BY   THE   AUTHOR    OF    "  PRESTON    PAPERS,"  NEW   YORK. 

PEACHES. 
Matjsbials  :  1,  peaches,  ripe ;  2,  canned ;  3,  dried  in  halyes ; 
4,  peach  piU,  whole  and  split;  5,  kernels  of  the  pit;  6,  small 
branch  of  the  tree ;  7,  leaf  and  blossom,  pressed  and  mounted 
on  manila  card,  with  the  familiar  name  neatly  written  under- 
neath, the  botanical  name,  the  family  or  order,  diyision,  class, 
and  sub-class,  together  with  leading  points  by  which  they  may 
be  identified,  classified,  and  analyzed. 

Methods.  —  Use  practically  those  mentioned  in 
the  September  number  of  the  American  Primary 
Teacher. 

The  observation  lessons,  inquiry  and  conversation 
lessons  will  develop  these  facts :  — 

Peaches  are  good  to  eat  and  healthful. 

They  are  fruit. 

They  grow  on  trees. 

The  outside  is  soft  and  velvety. 

They  are  nearly  round. 

Peaches  are  very  pretty. 

They  smell  good. 

The  pit  holds  the  seed,  which  tastes  and  looks  like 
a  bitter  almond. 

Information  Lessons.  —  1.  The  botanical  name 
of  the  peach  is  pru-nus  per-sirca,  or  Persian  prune,  so- 
called  because  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  received  it 
from  Persia,  although  it  had  first  grown  in  China. 

2.  Its  family  name  is  rose,  and  the  order  rosacece, 

3.  It  is  a  stone  fruit,  whose  single  seed  is  in  the 
centre. 

4.  The  flesh  is  dlightly  acid,  and  peaches  are  good 
food  when  fresh,  stewed,  canned,  dried,  or  preserved. 

5.  It  blossoms  before  the  leaves  come  on  the  trees ; 
and  the  pink  of  the  flowers,  combining  with  the  deli- 
<»iie  green  of  the  leaves,  makes  it  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  fruit  trees  in  early  spring. 

HISTORY. 

For  a  long  time  Persia  was  thought  to  be  the  home 
of  the  peach,  but  it  has  been  shown  to  have  originated 
in  China*,  from  where  it  has  been  brought  into  culti- 
vation elsewhere. 

Pliny  says  that  it  was  supposed  that  the  Persian 
king,  who  was  at  war  with  the  Egyptians,  sent  them 
peaches,  hoping  to  poison  them. 

It  was  introduced  into  Italy  from  Persia,  by  the 
Romans,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  Caesar,  who,  moved 
by  curiosity,  sent  couriers  to  get  some  of  the  beauti- 
ful fruit;  into  Great  Britain  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  brought  from  there  to  Virginia  by  the  early 
settlers  in  1680. 

There  are  references  to  peach  trees  in  ancient  tra- 
ditions and  writings  of  the  Chinese,  one  of  which 
tells  of  a  tree  that  bore  fruit  only  once  in  a  thousand 
years,  and  then  produced  immortality.  One  of  the 
others  tells  of  a  tree  which,  while  the  nation  was 
young,  grew  on  a  mountain  that  was  guarded  by 
•  demons.  These  peaches  produced  instant  death 
when  eaten. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

In  some  parts  of  America  peaches  are  an  impor- 
tant crop,  though  so  perishable;  and  the  United 
States  produces  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world. «  California,  Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Georgia  have  im- 
mense peach  orchards,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey 
alone  having  over  50,000  acres,  and  at  the  lowest 
•estimate  over  6,000,000  trees. 

1.  Wims,  nracHccd  Flora,  p,  122. 

2.  Information  Reader,  Vol.  1,  p.  189.  • 


The    peach    is    liberally    cultivated    in    Western 
Europe,  even  growing  in  Scotland. 


AS    FOOD. 

Peaches  form  an  agreeable  food  product  whether 
eaten  fresh,  dried,  or  cooked,  alone  or  with  the 
accompaniments  of  cream,  sugar,  or  both  —  or  made 
into  jellies,  puddings,  pies,  dumplings,  shortcakes, 
conserves,  or  other  preserves  or  pickles. 

OTHER    USES. 

Brandy  is  distilled  from  the  fermented  juice,  and 
the  seeds  and  flowers  are  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  liqueur  (or  fancy  perfume)  called  persico, 
from  its  Persian  origin. 

Peach  l^rater,  for  flavoring  in  cooking,  is  made  from 
the  fresh  leaves,  by  bruising  them,  mixing  the  pulp 
with  water,  and  distilling. 

The  orchard  refuse  is  fed  to  pigs. 

Stewed  peaches  and  the  leaf  extract  are  used  as 
medicine. 

The  kernels  yield  Prussic  acid,  a  deadly  poison 
which  is  sometimes  used  as  medicine.  This  is  said 
also  to  be  located  in  the  dimples  of  the  shell.  No 
one  should  ever  eat  a  peach  kernel,^ 

CULTIVATION    OF   THE   PEACH. 

This  most  delicious  fruit  requires  a  warm,  but  not 
hot,  climate,  growing  freely  throughout  the  southern 
half  of  the  north  temperate  zone,  and  to  a  limited 
extent  even  further  north. 

It  is  propagated  both  from  seeds  and  sports,  and 
the  tree  grows  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  high.  It  is 
said  to  be  at  its  best  when  about  five  years  old,  and 
to  die  soon  after;  but  some  of  the  best  peaches  I 
ever  ate  were  gathered  from  trees  that  were  ten  years 
old,  very  thrifty  and  prolific. 

SOME  RELATIVES  OF  THE  PEACH. 

Almonds  are  closely  allied  to  peaches;  so,  also,  are 
plums,  prunes,  nectarines,  and  apricots. 

**  Darwin  considered  the  peach  a  variety  of  the 
almond,  and  the  nectarine  a  form  of  peach ;  and  held 
that  the  same  tree  has  borne  in  successive  years 
peaches  and  almonds,  and  that  peach  trees  have  pro- 
duced nectarines  ;  also  that  the  seeds  of  the  peach 
have  produced  nectarine  trees,^*^ 

Other  botanists  and  naturalists,  however,  dispute 
these  points,  and  claim  each  as  distinct  members  of 
the  rose  family. 

OUTLINE  FOR  BLACKBOARD  LESSON. 

THE   PEACH. 

1.  Kingdom, — Vegetable,  Latin,  vegetahilis^  enlirening; 
from  vegetarey  to  enliven,  invigorate,  quicken. 

2.  Botanical  Name,  —  Prunus  persica,  or  Persian  prune. 
8.  Famil'g,  —  Rote. 

4.  Order.  —  Rotacese. 

5.  Stone  fruit,  or  drupe, 

6.  Propagated.  —  From  leed  and  "sport." 

7.  BlosMoms.  —  Appear  before  the  leaves. 

8.  Uses. —  Food;  delicious  and  healthful,  fresh,  dried, 
canned,  pickled,  or  preserved;  made  into  pies,  puddings, 
jellies,  dumplings,  sauces,  and  marmalades ;  also  for  wines  and 
brandies.  Medicine.  Flavoring  extracted  from  leaves.  Poison 
from  pit.     Refuse  fed  to  swine. 

9.  history .  —  Native  of  China;  brought  to  us  from  England 
more  than  200  years  ago.  Carried  to  Italy  by  Emperor  Clau- 
dius Csesar,  from  Persia. 

10.  Geography.  —  North  temperate  «one. 

11.  Commerce.  —  Growing  in  importance.  Because  of  its 
perishable  nature  swift  freight  trains  are  run  to  the  large  cities 
from  the  great  peach  orchards,  during  harvest. 

12.  Cultivation.  —  A  light  soil  will  do,  even  sandy ;  warm'  but 
not  hot  climate. 

13.  Related  to  prune,  plum,  apricot,  and  nectarine. 


3.  Information  Reader,  Vol.  1,  p. 

4.  WiMiBf  supra. 
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*     History  Stories.     ^ 


STORIES  FROM  BRITISH  HISTORT.— (IL) 

BY  PAMELA  MG  ARTHUR  COLE. 
THE  SAXONS. 

in. 

^HE  rule  of  the  Romans  lasted  nearly  four 
hundred  years,  and  the  Britons  learned 
many  things  from  them.  They  learned 
how  to  build  vessels,  to  make  and  use 
tools,  and  they  traded  with  foreign 
nations.  The  Romans  built  many  for1»,  and  they 
made  excellent  roads.  The  remains  ol  forts  and 
roads  may  still  be  seen  in  many  places. 

But  the  affairs  at  Rome  became  very  troublesome. 
The  great  empire  that  had  conquered  so  many  nations 
was  attacked  in  her  turn,  by  the  Goths  and  Huns, 
from  the  north  of  Europe.  They  were  bold  fighters; 
they  were  greedy,  and  wanted  to  get  possession  of 
the  city  of  Rome  and  all  the  wealth  that  was  to  be 
found  there.  The  Romans  needed  all  the  strength 
they  had,  and  the  soldiers  that  had  been  kept  in 
Britain  were  all  called  home. 

The  people  of  Caledonia  —  it  is  now  called  Scot- 
land—  were  almost  always  at  war  with  the  Britons, 
and  the  Roman  governors  had  built  two  high  stone 
walls  along  the  northern  part  of  Britain  to  keep  out 
the  Scots  and  Picts,  who  lived  there.  Every  little 
way  along  the  walls  were  towers  where  soldiers  were 
stationed,  and  as  long  as  the  Romans  staid  in  Britain, 
the  Scots  and  Picts  had  to  stay  at  home ;  but  when 
the  time  came  that  the  Britons  were  left  to  them- 
selves, they  found  that  there  was  no  wall  that  would 
keep  these  troublesome  neighbors  away.  They  broke 
down  the  walls  in  many  places  and  the  Britons  fled 
at  the  sight  of  them. 

They  came  when  they  pleased,  they  fought  and 
they  robbed;  when  they  had  taken  all  they  could  find, 
they  went  home  and  rested.  When  the  Britons  who 
had  fled  came  back  and  rebuilt  their  homes  and 
planted  their  fields,  they  could  never  be  sure  of  enjoy- 
ing their  harvest,  for  the  Caledonians  were  ready  to 
rob  them  of  it.  There  was  no  help  to  be  had  from 
the  Romans,  so  they  looked  about  to  see  who  would 
help  them,  and  by  the  advice  of  Vortigern,  one  of  the 
chief  British  princes,  they  invited  the  Saxons,  a  Ger- 
man tribe,  to  come. 

The  Saxons  came  gladly.  They  were  a  fierce  tribe, 
and  like  many  of  the  people  of  that  day  fond  of  fight- 
ing. Their  leaders  were  Hengist  and  Horsa;  each  of 
these  names  meant  horse,  and  the  Saxon  banner  had 
a  great  white  horse  embroidered  on  it.  The  Scots 
soon  learned  to  fear  the  sight  of  that  banner,  and  so 
did  the  Britons,  too ;  for  after  Hengist  and  Horsa 
saw  what  a  beautiful  country  Britain  was  they  thought 
they  should  like  to  stay  there.  Hengist  brought  his 
daughter,  the  beautiful  Princess  Rowena,  to  Britain, 
and  she  was  soon  married  to  Vortigern;  then  of 
course  there  was  no  such  thing  as  turning  out  her 
father  and  friends.  Hengist  sent  home  for  other 
armies  of  Saxons,  and  little  by  little,  after  many  a 
hard  fought  battle,  the    Saxons    were  masters  of 


Britain,  which  they  divided  into   seven  small  king- 
doms. 

IV. 

The  Saxon  conquest  was  a  slow  one.  It  was  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  Hengist  and 
Horsa's  coming  before  Britain  had  finally  yielded. 
The  name  of  Arthur,  one  of  the  British  princes,  is 
known  in  many  a  song  and  story.  He  is  said  to  have 
defeated  the  Saxons  in  twelve  battles.  He  was  at 
last  killed,  but  so  much  did  the  people  love  him  that 
they  would  not  believe  that  he  was  gone  from  among 
them,  and  there  was  an  old  story,  for  many  years  be- 
lieved, that  he  had  been  carried  away  to  fairyland, 
where  he  would  sleep  till  some  time  when  his  country 
was  in  great  distress  and  need,  when  he  would  come 
back  and  once  more  lead  her  armies  against  the  foe. 

He  is  called  by  the  poets  a  "  blameless  king  and 
stainless  man." 

It  was  said  that  at  his  court  he  had  a  round  table 
at  which  he  sat  with  his  knights,  that  there  might  be 
no  dispute  about  places,  for  in  those  old  days  there 
was  often  trouble  as  to  where  x>eople  should  sit  at  a 
feast,  the  people  of  the  highest  rank  occupying  the 
highest  places,  those  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table. 
At  the  round  table  of  King  Arthur  there  was  no  head, 
so  there  need  be  no  dispute. 

Long  before  this  time  the  Christian  religion  had 
been  known  in  Britain,  but  the  Saxons,  who  were 
heathen,  had  at  last  driven  away  most  of  the  natives 
and  established  their  own  worship.  Only  the  Saxon 
language  was  generally  spoken  and  the  days  of  the 
week  were  named  from  the  Saxon  gods. 

The  Saxons,  like  many  other  nations,  made  slaves  of 
their  prisoners ;  they  did  worse ;  they  sometimes  sold 
themselves  and  their  own  families  into  slavery. 

At  one  time  a  pious  priest,  named  Gi-egory,  walk- 
ing in  the  streets  of  Rome  saw  some  children  sold  as 
slaves.  He  noticed  that  they  were  very  pretty  chil- 
dren, and  he  inquired  whence  they  came.  He  heard 
that  they  were  brought  from  the  far-off  island  of 
Britain.  They  were  called  in  their  own  country 
Angles,  the  name  of  their  tribe.  The  good  priest 
said :  ''  They  are  beautiful  enough  to  be  called  angels 
if  they  were  only  Christians,"  and  from  that  time  he 
tried  to  find  some  one  who  would  go  to  preach  to  the 
people  of  Britain. 

About  the  year  597  some  missionaries  came  and 
were  kindly  received  in  the  little  kingdom  of  Kent 
by  its  king,  Ethelbert.  His  queen  Bertha  was  a  Chris- 
tian, and  had  long  desired  to  see  her  people  converted. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  French  prince,  and  had 
been  carefully  taught  in  her  own  home. 

The  missionaries  went  from  place  to  place,  not  only 
in  Kent,  but  the  other  Saxon  kingdoms.  The  people 
listened  to  their  teaching  and  in  the  course  of  time 
most  of  the  Saxons  learned  the  religion  of  Christ. 

The  Saxons  became  much  improved  and  civilized ; 
but  they  were  not  a  peaceable  race.  After  the 
Britons  were  conquered  or  driven  away,  their  con- 
querors quarreled  among  themselves,  and  the  seven 
little  kingdoms  were  often  at  war  with  each  other ; 
but  at  last  some  were  overpowered  and  some  were 
glad  to  be  at  peace  and  to  unite  under  one  ruler. 
They  crowned  as  their  king  Egbert,  who  had  gov- 
erned that  part  of  Britain  called  Wessex.  He  was 
now  king  of  the  whole  country,  which  was  called 
Angle  land,  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  Saxon  tribes. 
Later,  it  was  known  as  England. 

Egbert  was  crowned  in  the  year  827,  nearly  four 
hundred  years  after  the  Saxons  came  into  Britain. 
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•   Odds  and  Ends.   * 


Language  Lesson  on  an  Apple. 

Note  to  the  Teacher. — Take  an  apple  and  use  it  as  an 
object  lesson,  using  such  questions  and  eliciting  such  answers 
as  follow : — 

What  is  the  size  of  this  apple  ?     {Large,  small.) 
What  is  its  shape  ?     {Bound,  oblong,  flattened.) 
What   is   its   consistency?     {Hard,  soft,  mellow, 
smooth,  rough,) 

What  is  its  flavor  ?  {Sweet,  sour,  hitter,  insipid.) 
What  is  its  color  ?  {Red,  yellow,  russet,  green,) 
How  can  you  tell  its  »i«e,  eohr,  and  shape  ?  {Sight.) 
How  can  you  tell  its  consistency?  {Touch.)  How 
can  you  tell  its  flavor ?  {Taste.)  Name  other  quali- 
ties of  the  apple.  Compare  different  apples.  What 
other  objects  are  larger?  —  smellier?  What  other 
fruits  have  the  same  shapes  ?  —  consistency  ?  — 
color  ?  —  size  ? 

Write  a  description  of  an  apple. 
Develop  such  sentences  as  the  following,  and  have 
pupils  write  them,  and  mark  the  adjectives :  — 

1.  Many  large,  red  apples  grew  on  a  tall  tree. 

2.  Three  pretty  little  girls  were  playing  on  a  green 
lawn. 

3.  The  teacher  gave  valuable  gifts  to  all  diligent 
and  obedient  pupils. 

4.  The  morning  was  quiet,  seriene,  and  bright. 

5.  Ida  was  peevish,  impatient,  and  revengeful. 

6.  Grold  is  heavy  and  of  a  bright  yellow  color. 

7.  Iron  is  hard,  malleable,  and  ductile. 

8.  I  saw  a  sly  little  girl  with  nimble  feet. 

9.  We  should  be  as  grateful  and  joyous  as  birds. 
10.  A  beautiful  butterfly,  careless  and  gay,  is  flitting 

from  flower  to  flower. —  Columbian  Language  Lessons 
by  Werner  School  Book  Company. 


Forgive  and  Forget. 

"I^^HEN  a  teacher  reprimands  a  pupil,  the  pupil  generally 
VM    tries  to  '*  get  eyen.*'    If  he  does  not  succeed  at  once^ 

he  has  fully  determined  to  try  again  the  next  day. 
I  know  a  teacher  who  shakes  hands  with  his  pupils  every 
morning,  and  when  such  a  pupil  comes  up,  the  teacher  has  just 
as  pleasant  a  ^^Oood  morning"  as  ever.  His  hand  also 
'Upeaks."  It  says,  ^' I  have  forgiven  and  forgotten  all  your 
mistakes,  and  you  have  a  chance  to  hegin  again." 

The  pupil  is  conquered.    He  will  try  to  behave.    Those  who 
don't  believe  it,  try,  and  be  convinced.  —  M.  N.  K. 


Common  Sense  Education. 

gRTEMUS  WAKD  once  siud  he  *' tried  to  do  too  much, 
jH  and  did  it."  That  is  just  the  weak  point  in  our  schools 
^  and  colleges.  Much  is  done,  but  not  enough  done  thor- 
oughly and  well.  While  a  little  knowledge  may  be  a  dangerous 
thing,  too  much  is  too  much.  Many  minds  are  so  rounded  and 
polished  by  education  as  not  to  be  energetic  in  any  one  faculty, 
so  symmetrical  as  to  have  no  point,  while  other  men  not  thus 
traiBtd  are  led  to  efforts  that  render  them  at  last  far  more 
learned  and  better  educated  than  the  polished  and  easy-going 
graduate  who  has  just  knowledge  enough  to  prevent  conscious- 
ness of  his  ignorance. 

The  end  of  life  is  to  be  and  do  —  not  to  read  and  brood  over 
what  men  have  been  and  done.  Shakespeare  refers  to  this  ex- 
quisite cnltivalion  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  native  hue  of  reso- 
lution sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought." — Exchange. 


For  Rainy  Recesses. 

When  the  boys  and  girls  are  seated,  give  each  one- 
a  paper  and  pencil ;  then  each  one  present  in  turn 
must  say  aloud  one  word, —  a  noun,  adjective,  or  verb, 
—  and  then  these  words  must  be  written  down  by 
each  one  on  his  slip  of  paper.  Supposing  there. were 
ten  people,  there  would  be  ten  words,  such  as,  for 
instance:  Dog,  girl.  Thanksgiving  day,  grandma, 
fine,  walking,  laughing,  kind,  grand,  poor.  Now, 
when  all  the  words  are  written,  some  one  says 
"  Ready,"  and  then  each  person  must  begin  and  write 
a  story,  bringing  in  every  one  of  the  words  given,  and 
the  stories  must  be  written  inside  of  ten  minutes. 
Then  they  are  all  read  aloud,  to  the  amusement  of  th& 
whole  company. —  The  Bam^s  Horn. 


Aims  and  Ideals. 


BY   SARA   S.    HABBIMAN. 


(Questions  to  be  answered  by  the  child.) 

Tell  something  that  makes  you  happy. 

Tell  something  that  makes  you  sorry. 

What  story  do  you  like  best  ?    Why  ? 

What  song  do  you  like  best  ?    Why  ? 

What  picture  do  you  like  best  ?    Why  ? 

What  game  do  you  like  best  ?    Why  ? 

What  lesson  do  you  like  best  ?    Why  ? 

What  is  the  bravest  thing  you  ever  did  ? 

Tell  some  brave  thing  you  would  like  to  do. 

Tell  something  you  think  funny. 

Tell  something  that  is  wrong  to  do. 

Tell  something  that  is  right  to  do. 

What  is  the  most  useful  business  ?    Why  ? 

What  is  the  most  useful  animal  ?    Why  ? 

If  you  were  not  yourself,  whom  would  you  like- 
to  be? 

What  do  you  wish  to  be  when  you  grow  up? 
Why  ?  —  Barnard  Club. 


m  urn*  ^ 


Grain  and  Vegretable  Sentences. 

[The  merit  of  this  exercise  is  in  haying  the  children  think  and  say- 
something  especially  good.  One  sentence  carefully  thought  out  and 
well  expressed  is  of  greater  value  than  many  weak  and  thoughtlesa 
sentences.] 

Write  a  good  sentence  ahout :  — 

harley  wheat  parsnips 

heans  rye  squashes 

corn  peas  carrots 

'   oats  onions  cabbages 

beets  turnips  lettuce 

radishes  cauliflower  celery 

[They  should  not  be  expected  to  write  about  anything  that  they  have 
not  seen.] 

.^  •••  ^ 


a  kite 

the  sun 

bow  and  arrow 

plajing  Jackstones 

riding  yelocipede 


TeU  About 

ice 

the  moon 
rolling  hoop 
bat  and  ball 


eggs 

playing  marbles 
spinning  a  top 
jumping  rope 
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Comingf  Agfain. 

BT   FBilNCBS   WILLilRD   DAWSON. 

TELLOW  and  red  the  maples  shine, 
And,  standing  near,  the  dark-green  pine ; 
All  through  the  summer  green  they  stood 
Friendly  and  near  within  the  wood. 
The  pines  will  stay  all  winter  long, 
Green  and  stately  and  tall  and  strong ; 
Their  friends,  the  maples,  still  are  there. 
But  now  they  look  most  wondrous  fair ; 
They're  having  such  a  gala  time, 
And  all  are  dressed  in  colors  fine. 
The  branches  shake  their  leaves  so  gay, 
And  say,  **  My  dears,  go,  run  away," 
Not  sober,  stately  steps  we  see, 
They  twist  and  turn  and  dance  with  glee. 
In  gold  and  orange,  crimson,  red, 
A  wilder  dance  was  never  led. 
Some  leave  the  tree  and  upward  fly 
To  see  above  the  branches  high ; 
Others  seek  the  neighboring  pine. 
And  stop  and  show  their  dresses  fine. 
But  almost  every  bright-dressed  one 
Flies  here  and  there,  just  bent  on  fun ; 
Though  if  we  watch  each  leaf  so  gay. 
We'll  find  'tis  not  long  on  it's  way 
To  where  the  cold  brown  earth  is  found, 
And  there  they  soon  are  lying  'round. 
The  day  of  frolic  fun  is  passed ; 
To  these  bright  leaves  it  is  the  last. 
They  must  lie  still  and  fade  away, 
And  sink  into  the  earth  so  gray. 
They'd  do  it  gladly  if  they  knew 
What  you  and  I  can  tell  them  true ; 
By  lying  there  so  still  and  cold 
They  help  to  make  a  richer  mold. 
And,  when  the  spring  is  soft  and  warm, 
They  once  again  our  eyes  will  charm ; 
In  bluet  and  in  violet  sweet, 
They'll  come  again  for  us  to  greet. 
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How  Birds  a  Rainbow  Make. 

lOIiET,  all  little  children  know. 

Is  the  shade  of  the  evening  sky  — 
As  the  wee  birdies,  twittering  low, 
Safe  under  its  canopy  lie. 

Indigo  tint  are  the  swallow's  wings. 
As  soaring  he  mounts  to  the  eaves ; 

There  to  his  mate  he  joyously  sings. 
While  building  a  home  of  dry  leaves. 

Blue  as  the  heavens  in  sunny  June, 
And  bright  as  the  waves  of  the  sea, 

Flitteth  a  warbler,  with  voice  atune. 
Who  carols  sweet  nothings  to  me. 

Green  is  the  parrot's  cap,  dress,  and  frill. 
Who  comes  from  fair  isles  of  the  South ; 

She  speaks  in  a  language  quaint  and  shrill 
Whenever  she  opens  her  mouth. 

Yellow  as  gold  dust  bobs  in  the  air 
The  head  of  a  birdling  I  know, 

As  high  he  sways  on  a  bough  so  bare, 
Or  over  the  meadow  flies  low. 


Orange  feathers  gleam  bright  in  the  trees 

Where  the  oriole  builds  his  nest ; 
And  sweet  is  the  song  borne  on  the  breeze 

That  hushes  the  young  birds  to  rest. 

Red  is  the  breast  of  the  robin  dear, 

Kindest  and  truest  friend  of  all ; 
He  comes  when  violets  appear, 

And  remains  until  snowflakes  fall. 

Thus  you  will  see  in  the  birds  that  fly 
A  rainbow  as  bright  as  that  in  the  sky. 
•  Elizabeih  Putnam  Pope,  in  the  Kindergarten  Magazine, 
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Soldier  Boys. 

BY    A.  G.    PATTEN. 

[To  accompany  lessons  in  color  and  numbers.] 

NE  little  soldier-boy,  dressed  all  in  red, 
Goes  marching  to  war  with  a  long,  stately  tread. 

Two  little  soldiers,  one  red  and  one  blue, 
Come  together  to-day  with  a  merry  tattoo. 

Tliree  little  soldier-boys,  red,  blue,  and  black. 
All  loaded  down  with  a  heavy  knapsack. 

Four  little  soldiers,  red,  blue,  black,  and  yellow, 
Declare  Mr.  Green  a  right  jolly  good  fellow. 

So  red  soldier  leading,  blue,  black,  yellow,  green, 
All  five  march  to  war  and  are  never  more  seen. 


Cawl   Cawl   Cawl 

BT    EDWARD    CAR8WELL. 

Caw!  Caw!  Caw! 
I  am  a  poor  old  crow ! 
And  I  just  want  to  know 
Why  you  treat  us  with  cruelty  and  scorn? 

Caw!  Caw!  Caw! 
Why  you  shoot  us  with  a  gun, 
And  seem  to  think  it  fun. 
If  we  just  take  a  grain  or  two  of  corn? 

Caw!  Caw!  Caw! 
Yet  you'll  make  it  into  drink, 
Which  does  more  harm,  I  think, 
Than  all  the  crows  that  ever  flew  in  air ; 

Caw!  Caw!  Caw! 
For  it  blights  where'er  it  flows. 
Killing  men  instead  of  crows, 
Then  why  not  eat,  and  let  us  have  a  share? 


Lost,  the  Summer. 

"^jlgirHERE  has  the  summer  gone? 
yu      She  was  here  just  a  minute  ago. 
With  roses  and  daisies 
To  whisper  her  praises  — 
And  every  one  loved  her  so ! 

Has  anyone  seen  her  about? 
She  must  have  gone  off  in  the  night ! 

And  she  took  the  best  flowers 

And  the  happiest  hours, 
And  asked  no  one's  leave  for  her  flight. 

Have  you  noticed  her  steps  in  the  grass? 
The  garden  looks  red  where  she  went ; 

By  the  side  of  the  hedge. 

There's  a  goldenrod  edge. 
And  the  rose-vines  are  withered  and  bent. 

Don't  you  fear  she  is  sorry  she  went? 
It  seems  but  a  minute  since  May ! 

I'm  scarcely  half  through 

What  I  wanted  to  do ; 
If  she  only  had  waited  a  day  I 
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Do  you  think  she  will  ever  come  back? 
I  shall  watch  erery  day  at  the  gate 
For  the  robins  and  clover, 
Saying  over  and  over : 
'*  I  know  she  will  come,  if  I  wait ! " 

— R.  M,  Alden,  in  Intelligence. 


hi/^f  w  "^^^  '^"^  V^ 


Days  of  the  Week. 

rnHE  days  of  the  week,  once  talking  together, — 
yu     About    their    housekeeping,   their     friends,    and     the 
weather, — 
Agreed  in  their  talk  it  would  be  a  nice  thing 
For  all  to  march,  and  dance,  and  sing. 
So  they  all  stood  up  in  a  very  straight  row ; 
And  this  is  the  way  they  decided  to  go  :  — 

(Let  seven  children  stand  up,  and  as  day  of  week  Is  called,  take 
places.) 

First  came  little  Sunday,  so  sweet  and  good, 

With  a  book  in  her  hand,  at  the  head  she  stood. 

Monday  skipped  in  with  soap  and  a  tub. 

Scrubbing  away  with  a  rubadub  dub. 

With  board  and  iron  came  Tuesday  bright, 

Talking  to  Monday  in  great  delight. 

Then  Wednesday,  the  dear  little  cook,  came  in, 

Riding  cock  horse  on  his  rolling  pin. 

Thursday  followed  with  broom  and  brush. 

Her  hair  in  a  towel,  and  she  made  a  rush. 

Friday  appeared,  gaily  tripping  along ; 

He  scoured  the  knives  and  then  he  was  gone. 

Saturday  last,  with  a  great  big  tub. 

Into  which  we  all  jump  for  a  very  good  rub. 

(Let  the  children  march  and  sing  to  the  tune  of  **  Good  Morning, 
Merry  Sunshine.") 

Children  of  the  week  are  we, 
Happy,  busy,  full  of  glee. 
Often  do  we  come  this  way, 
And  you  meet  us  every  day. 
Hand  in  hand  we  trip  along, 
Singing,  as  we  go,  a  song. 
Each  one  may  a  duty  bring, 
Though  it  be  a  little  thing. 

(Each  little  day  of  the  week  may  carry  a  doll's  tub,  broom,  rolling- 
pin,  knife,  or  iron.) 

—  Afary  Ely  Page. 
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Were  I  the  Sun. 

'D  always  shine  on  holidays,  . 

Were  I  the  sun ; 
On  sleepy  heads  I'd  never  gaze, 
But  focus  all  my  morning  rays 
On  busy  folks  of  bustling  ways, 

Were  I  the  sun. 

I  would  not  melt  a  sledding  snow, 

Were  I  the  sun ; 
Nor  spoil  the  ice -where  skaters  go. 
Nor  help  those  useless  weeds  to  grow, 
But  hurry  melons  on,  you  know. 

Were  I  the  sun. 

I'd  warm  the  swimming  pool  just  right, 

Were  I  the  sun ; 
On  school-days  I  would  hide  my  light, 
The  Fourth  I'd  always  give  you  bright,  • 
Nor  set  so  soon  on  Christmas  night. 

Were  I  the  sun. 

I  would  not  heed  such  paltry  toys, 

Were  I  the  sun  — 
Such  work  as  grown-up  men  employs  *, 
But  I  should  favor  solid  joys  — 
In  short,  I'd  run  the  world  for  boys, 

Were  I  the  sun. 

—  Amos  R,  Wells, 


'ju^omtioi,. 


Be  Kind. 

[First,  second,  and  third  grades.] 
[Read  carefully  to  the  children;  talk  freely  of  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed ;  reproduce  orally  with  the  first  grade  mentioned,  and  in  writ- 
ing with  the  other  two.] 

If  you  cannot  speak  well  of  your  friends,  do  not  speak  of 
them  at  all.  Never  say  anything  but  kind  and  true  things 
about  any  one. 


A  Good  Example.~(Adapted.) 

[Third  and  fourth  grades.] 
[Read  carefully  as  many  times  as  intelligence  of  the  class  makes 
necessary ;  reproduce  m  writing.] 

The  other  day  a  big,  fine-looking  horse  attached  to  a  grocer's 
wagon  fell  in  the  middle  of  a  slippery  pavement.  The  driver 
did  not  jump  down  and  whip  the  horse,  as  most  drivers  would 
have  done;  but  he  got  out  of  his  wagon  and  loosened  the 
harness.  Then  he  took  his  lap-robe  and  spread  it  upon  the 
slippery  pavement,  near  the  horse's  feet.  The  intelligent 
animal  understood  what  the  man  meant,  for  he  eyed  the  robe  a 
moment,  then  edged  around  until  his  feet  were  upon  it  With 
a  great  effort  he  got  up,  then  lifted  his  feet  from  the  robe, 
which  the  driver  picked  up.  The  wise  horse  seemed  to  know 
that  he  could  not  slip  on  the  robe.  The  driver  tightened  his 
harness,  srot  into  his  wagon,  and  drove  off.  Now,  was  not  the 
driver  a  kind  man,  and  was  not  that  horse  a  very  intelligent 
animal? 


What  Jack  Frost  Did. 

BY   L.    F.   ARMITAGE. 


®NE  October  day,  about  dusk,  some  of  the  flowers  in  the- 
garden  were  having  a  dispute. 

''There  is  no  color  so  pretty  as  mine,"  said  a  bright 
yellow  flower.  '^  It  is  the  color  of  gold,  and  of  the  bright,, 
warm  sun." 

"  Oh,  yellow  is  too  common"  said  a  gay  red  flower.  '*  Why, 
all  summer  long  the  dandelions,  buttercups,  and  many  other 
yellow  flowers  have  been  in  bloom.  And  you  can  see  golden- 
rod  everywhere,  now.  And  see  all  those  yellow  sunflowers  in 
the  back  yard!  People  must  be  tired  of  yellow  flowers. 
Surely,  a  bright,  rich  red  is  much  prettier." 

''Red  is  too  gay,"  called  out  some  asters.  "  Purple  and  pink 
are  the  finest  colors  to  be  seen,  and  no  one  ever  tires  of  white. 
No  one  will  look  at  you  when  we  can  be  seen."  And  they 
stood  very  straight,  with  heads  held  high. 

Some  bright-faced  pansies  blooming  near  said  nothing. 
They  did  not  wish  to  quarrel,  and  they  did  not  care  what  their 
color  was,  so  long  as  they  were  bright  and  sweet. 

"  Aha!  "  said  Jack  Frost,  who  was  near,  waiting  for  night  to 
come,  that  he  might  visit  the  garden  without  being  seen.  "  Fll 
fix  those  fiowers  that  quarrel  so." 

And  soon  he  stole  softly  into  the  garden  and  touched  with 
his  cold  finger  the  fiowers  he  had  heard  talking,  and  they  all 
turned  black  at  his  icy  touch. 

But  he  did  not  touch  the  pansies.  ''  You  dear  little  things," 
he  said,  **you  shall  stay  here  and  have  the  garden  to  your- 
selves for  awhile." 

**  Now,"  he  said,  as  he  went  off  laughing,  *'  I  wonder  if  any 
one  can  tell  which  are  red  and  which  are  yellow." 

In  the  morning  a  little  girl  ran  into  the  garden.  '^  Oh, 
mamma,"  she  cried,  "Jack  Frost  has  been  here,  and  the  flow- 
ers are  all  black.  No,  not  all ;  here  are  some  lovely  pansies 
lust  as  bright  as  ever.    I  will  pick  some  for  grandma." 
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UNIFORM  EXAMINATIONS   FOR   COMMIS- 
SIONERS'  CERTIFICATES. 


NEW    YORK    STATE    DEPARTMENT    OF    PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION.  . 


SECOND  AND  THIRD  GRADES. 

August  13  and  14. 1896. 
ARITHMETIC. 

1.  If  A  is  42®  15'  west  of  B,  and  it  is  1  p.  m.  solar 
time  at  B,  what  is  the  time  at  A? 

2.  Define  (a)  multiplication;  (b)  ratio;  (c)  reduc- 
tion. 

3.  The  product  of  three  factors  is  .03519,  and  two 
of  them  are  .2875  and  .1632.     Required  the  third. 

4.  A  bin  18  feet  long  and  7  feet  wide  must  be  how 
deep  to  contain  21,654  pounds  of  coal,  allowing  35 
cubic  feet  to  the  ton? 

5.  A  grocer  pays  21  cents  a  pound  for  butter,  which 
he  sells  at  25  cents  a  pound.  What  per  cent,  does  he 
gain? 

6.  At  an  annual  meeting  a  tax  of  $234.60  was 
voted.  If  the  assessed  valuation  of  a  district  be 
$65,350,  how  much  is  A's  tax  on  an  assessment  of 
$2,800? 

7.  The  net  cost  of  a  sewing  machine  bought  at  40% 
and  5%  off  is  $20.52.     Required  the  list  price. 

8.  January  8,  1895,  A  gave  B  a  note  for  $216  50 
•and  interest  at  6%,  payable   in   one  year;  but  B 

accepted  a  payment  of  $S5,  September  3, 1895.  How 
much  was  due  on  the  note  at  the  expiration  of  the 
year? 

9.  Find  the  gain  on  37  shares  of  stock  bought  at 
73,  and  sold  at  85 J,  brokerage  4%  both  for  buying 
and  selling. 

10.  Divide  $1,344  into  three  parts  that  shall  be  to 
each  other  in  the  ratios  of  6,  7,  and  8,  respectively. 

SCHOOL   LAW. 

1.  How  much  time  are  children  between  eight  and 
twelve  years. of  age  required  to  attend  school  each 
year  under  the  provisions  of  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion law? 

2.  How  old  must  a  person  be  to  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  teacher's  certificate? 

3.  State  three  points  upon  which  a  teacher's  con- 
tract with  a  trustee  should  be  specific. 

4.  Name  three  duties  of  a  school  commissioner. 

5.  Name  three  duties  of  the  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction. 

6.  (a)  Can  a  district  meeting  of  a  school  district  de- 
cide who  the  teacher  of  such  district  shall  be?  (b) 
Who  is  the  proper  person  to  decide  such  question? 

7.  Name  two  causes  for  which  a  teacher's  certifi- 
cate may  be  revoked. 

8.  When  can  a  trustee  require  a  teacher  to  do  jani- 
tor work? 

9.  State  all  the  duties  of  a  teacher  in  relation  to 
keeping  a  register  of  attendance  of  pupils. 

10.  Can  a  teacher  legally  make  up  lost  time  on  a 
legal  holiday  or  Saturday? 

GRAMMAR. 

When  a  young  man  has  thoroughly  comprehended 
the  fact  that  he  knows  nothing,  and  that,  intrinsi- 


cally, he  is  of  but  little  value,  the  next  thing  for  him 
to  learn  is  that  the  world  cares  nothing  for  him  — 
that  he  is  the  subject  of  no  man's  overwhelming  admi- 
ration and  esteem ;  that  he  must  t^ke  care  of  himself. 
—  J,  G,  Holland. 

The  first  seven  questions  refer  to  the  above  selec- 
tion. 

In  order  to  secure  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  answer 
papers,  it  is  recommended  that  candidates  observe  the  follow- 
ing suggestions : — 

1.  Clauses  are  principal  or  subordinate.  Subordinate  clauses 
include  (a)  subject  clauses;  (6)  objectlTe  clauses;  (c)  adjec- 
tive clauses ;  (d)  adverbial  clauses. 

2.  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  subject 
and  unmodified  predicate. 

3.  In  giving  modifiers,  if  words,  name  the  parts  of  speech  to 
which  they  belong.  In  like  manner  state  the  character  of 
modifying  phrases  and  clauses,  as  adjective,  adverbial,  etc. 

4.  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier  of 
that  verb. 

5.  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following 
order :  Class,  person,  number,  gender,  case.  Give  the  reason 
for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the  agreement 
with  its  antecedent. 

6.  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the 
case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

7.  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  transitive  and 
intransitive.  A  transitive  verb  may  be  used  in  the  active  or 
the  passive  voice. 

8.  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order :  Principal 
parts,  regular  or  irregular,  transitive  or  intransitive,  voice, 
mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement ;  give  the  special  use 
of  an  infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

1.  Classify  according  to  note  1  the  following 
clauses ;  (a)  Man  has  comprehended  (line  1) ;  (b)  he 
is  of  value  (line  3)  ;  (c)  world  cares  (line  4)  ;  (d)  he  is 
subject  (line  5);  {e)  he  must  take  (line  6). 

2.  (a)  Give  the  first  two  modifiers  of  fact  (line  2). 
(J))  Give  two  modifiers  of  subject  (line  5). 

3.  Select  (a)  an  infinitive ;  {b)  a  participle. 

4.  Select  and  classify  all  the  woixis  which  connect 
clauses. 

5.  Select  four  adverbs  which  are  not  used  as  con- 
nectives, giving  the  number  of  the  line  in  which  each 
is  found. 

6.  Give  the  syntax  of  (a)  nothing  (line  2) ;  {b)  sub- 
ject (line  5)  ;  (c)  esteem  (line  6). 

7.  Classify  as  adjective  or  adverbial  the  following 
phrases:  (a)  of  value  (line  3)  ;  (b)  for  him  (line  3) ; 
(c)  of  admiration  (line  5)  ;  {d)  of  himself  (line  6). 

8.  Give  the  third  person  siiigular  of  the  verb  come, 
in  all  the  tenses  of  the  indicative  mode,  naming  the 
tenses. 

9.  (a)  When  does  a  collective  noun  in  the  form  of 
the  singular  require  a  plural  verb?     (6)  Illustrate. 

10.  Write  a  short  sentence  containing  a  transitive 
verb  in  the  active  voice,  (b)  Rewrite  the  same,  chang- 
ing the  verb  to  the  passive  voice. 

PHYSIOLOGY   AND    HYGIENE. 

1.  Name  and  locate  the  three  long  bones  of  the  leg. 

2.  Locate  and  state  the  function  of  (a)  the  lach- 
rymal gland ;  (b)  the  nasal  duct. 

3.  (a)  Where  do  the  lacteals  originate?  {b)  What 
fluid  do  they  carry? 

4.  Describe  the  capillaries  as  to  (a)  size ;  {h)  dis- 
tribution,    (c)  Through  how  many  sets  of  capillaries 
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does  the  blood  flow  in  going  from  the  left  ventricle  to 
the  left  auricle? 

6.  What  is  the  function  of  the  (a)  epidermis ;  (b) 
the  pericardium;  (c)  the  synovial  membrane? 

6.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  blood  of  an  insuf- 
ficient supply  of  oxygen? 

7.  Explain  physiologically  the  adage,  "  Laugh  and 
grow  fat.*' 

^.  State  argument  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  mixed 
diet. 

9.  Mention  two  kinds  of  excretions  from  the  glands 
of  the  skin  that  make  frequent  bathing  necessary. 

10.  Why  does  the  use  of  tobacco  sometimes  lead  to 
the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages? 

AMERICAN   HISTORY. 

1.  (a)  Who  commanded  the  expedition  that  discov- 
ered Florida?  (b)  To  what  nation  did  he  belong?  (c) 
What  was  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  Florida? 

2.  (a)  About  how  long  were  the  Dutch  in  control  of 
the  colony  of  New  York?  (b)  What  sections  of  the 
present  state  did  they'settle? 

3.  In  what  century  did  each  of  the  following 
Indian  wars  occur:  (a)  King  Philip's  war;  (b)  the 
war  of  the  Creeks ;  (c)  Pontiac's  war? 

4.  Explain  the  nature  of  the  navigation  acts. 

5.  (a)  What  kind  of  money  did  the  continental 
congress  issue  during  the  revolution?  (b)  What  was 
the  cause  of  its  depreciation  in  value? 

6.  What  concession  was  made  to  the  slave  interests 
by  the  Missouri  compromise? 

7.  (a)  What  part  of  Mexico  did  General  Scott  in- 
"vade  during  the   Mexican  war?     (b)  What  was  the 

special  object  of  his  expedition? 

8.  (a)  What  was  the  first  state  to  pass  an  ordi- 
nance of  secession  at  the  opening  of  the  civil  war? 
(b)  Mention  a  slave  state  which  did  not  secede. 

9.  Arrange  the  following  events  of  the  civil  war 
in  the  order  of  time:  The  capture  of  Vicksburg, 
Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  the  proclamation  of 
emancipation,  the  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

10.  How  was  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  landing 
of  Columbus  celebrated  in  this  country? 

COMPOSITION. 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following  sub- 
jects :  "  My  Favorite  (xame  " ;  '•  A  Presidential  Cam- 
paign "  ;  "  Physical  Culture  " ;  "A  Day's  Experience 
at  School." 

•   CURRENT   TOPICS. 

1.  (a)  Name  the  nominees  of  the  Reputlican  na- 
tional convention  for  president  and  vice-president. 
{b)  In  what  state  does  each  reside?  (tf)  Give  a  brief 
account  of  the  public  services  of  each. 

2.  (a)  Name  the  nominees  of  the  Democratic  na- 
tional convention  for  president  and  vice-president. 
(b)  In  what  state  does  each  reside?  (c)  Give  a  brief 
account  of  the  public  services  of  each. 

3.  Give  the  substance  of  two  of  the  important 
planks  of  the  Republican  national  platform. 

4.  Give  the  substance  of  two  of  the  important 
planks  of  the  Democratic  national  platform.^ 

6.  State  briefly  the  facts  relating  to  the  disaster 


which  befell  Japan  about  the  middle  of  June  last. 

6.  (a)  What  American  woman  and  writer  of  inter- 
national reputation  died  July  last?  (b)  What  work 
gave  her  this  reputation? 

7.  (a)  What  educational  association  was  held  at 
Buffalo  in  the  first  part  of  July?  (b)  Who  was  chosen 
president  of  the  association  for  the  ensuing  year? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  '•  16  to  1,"  as  used  in  relation 
to  the  coinage  of  silver? 

9.  What  proclamation  respecting  Cuba  has  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  recently  issued? 

10.  What  was  the  result  of  the  recent  election  in 
Canada? 

DRAWING. 

The  measure  of  all  work  shall  be  at  least  one  inch. 

1.  (a)  Explain  what  is  meant  by  contrasted  harmony 
in  elementary  color  study,  (b)  In  the  spectrum  of 
eighteen  colors,  name  in  their  order  the  colors  which 
appear  between  orange  and  blue. 

2.  Draw  two  circles  tangent  to  each  other,  having 
a  diameter  of  1"  each. 

3.  Copy  the  outline  given  and  finish  to  represent  a 
stew  pan.     Shade  to  bring  out  the  curved  surface. 

RULES  OF  PUBLICATION. 


DaU  of  expiration.  —  The  date  on  the  label  of  your  paper  indicates  the  time 
when  your  subscription  expires. 

DisconittutaMces.  —  Subscriptions  are  not  discontinued  at  their  expiration. 
Any  subscriber  wishinj;  to  stop  his  paper  most  notify  the  Publishers,  otherwise 
he  is  responsible  for  payment  as  long  as  the  paper  is  sent.  Do  not  depend 
upon  your  Postmaster  or  any  one  else  to  order  the  paper  stopped  for  you. 

Chang*  of  address.  —  Subscribers  must  notify  us  of  any  change  in  their 
address,  givine  both  the  former  and  present  address,  otherwise  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  paper  if  sent  to  a  former  address,  until  ordered  stopped,  or 
address  changed. 

How  to  remit.  —  To  secure  safety,  it  is  importamt  that  remittances  should  be 
made  by  checks,  drafts,  post-office  orders,  express  money  orders,  or  registered 
letters,  made  payable  to  the  Publishers. 

Receipts.  —  Remittances  are  acknowledged  by  change  of  date  following  the 
subscriber's  name  on  the  paper.  Should  such  a  change  fail  to  appear  on  the 
label  of  the  second  issue  after  the  date  of  remittance,  subscribers  should  notify 
us  at  once. 

Miuing  numbers.  —  Should  a  number  of  the  Tsachbh  faU  to  reach  a  sub- 
scriber, he  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  Publishers  by  notifying  us  of  the  fact, 
upon  receipt  of  which  notice  the  missing  number  will  be  sent.  We  guarantee  a 
full  year's  subscription. 

All  letiem  pertaining  to  the  Editorial  department,  and  all  communications 
for  the  pages  of  the  Tbachbr  should  be  addressed  to  A.  £.  Winship,  Editor. 
All  letters  pertainine  to  the  business  management  of  the  Tbachbr  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Publishers. 

NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 

Publication  Office:  3  Somerset  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WB8TBBN  OFFICE: 

A.  W.  AfUMFORD,  S62  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  Mumford  is  also  General  Agent  for  the  States  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Iowa. 


GRANITE  LIQUID  SLATING 

Applied  to  new  or  old  blackboards  gives  a  smooth, 
hard  and  black  surface  that  will  last  for  years. 

BLACKBOARDS. 

If  you  require  anything  in  the  blackboard  line,  we 
would  be  pleased  to  have  you  write  us,  giving  size 
wanted.     We  have  something  good  that's  cheap. 

GRANITE  SLATE  CO.,  Jansstiwn.  N.  Y. 

Use  the  GRANITE  School  Slate. 
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4.  Sketch  the  solid  of  which  the  object  here  given 
is  a  modified  horizontal  section. 


ject  represented  in  the  sketch.    Connect  to  show  the 
relation  of  parts. 


8.  Draw  a  pattern  of  the  handbag  represented  in 
sketch. 


5.  In  parallel  perspective,  how  should  a  line  be 
drawn  to  represent  a  horizontal  receding  edge  which 
is  directly  in  front  and  above  the  eye? 

6.  Copy  or  trace  the  outlines  of  the  sketch  given, 
and  find  the  vanishing  points  and  the  eye  level  to 
prove  the  perspective. 


9.  Conventionalize  the  blossom. 


7.  Draw  the  plan  and  the  elevation  of  the  ob- 


Supplementary  Reading. 

^UR  Standard  iitsraturs  Seriis 

supplies  a  choice  collection  of  the  works 
of  standard  authors  adapted  for  use  in 
schools,  with  introductory  and  explanatory 
notes.  They  are  either  complete  selec- 
tions or  condensations  in  the  language  of 
the  authors,  in  semi-monthly  issues  from 
January  1,  1896.  Single  numbers,  64  to 
128  pages,  12}  cents.  Double  numbers,  160  to  224  pages,  20 
cents.    Neatly  bound  in  stiff  paper  sides. 

This  presentation  of  the  works  of  standard  authors  will  make 
it  possible  for  a  pupil  to  become  acquainted  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  writers,  with  moderate  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

1.  Cooper's  The  Spy  (Single). 

a.  Cooper's  The  Pllot-( Double). 

3.  Scott's  Rob  Roy  (Single). 

4.  Irving's  The  Alhainbra  (Double). 

5.  Dickens'  Christinas  Stories  (Single). 

6*  Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden  and  Other  Poems  (Single). 

7.  Scott's  Kenilworth  (Double). 

8.  Cooper's  The  Deerslay«'r  (Double). 
0.  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake  (Double). 

10.  Kennedy's  Horse-Shoe  Robinson  (Double). 

11.  Byron's  Prisoner  of  Cliillon  and  other  Poems  (Single). 

12.  Bulwer-Lytton's  Harold  (Double).    Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

THE  Golden-Rod  Books  contain  choice  children's  litera- 
ture, selected  and  adapted  from  a  wide  range  of  well 
known  writers,  and  graded  to  supplement  First,  Second,  Third, 
or  Fourth  Readers  with  reading  of  an  interesting  character. 
They  are  pictorially  illustrated.  The  binding  is  substantial  and 
pleasing  in  style.    The  price  is  low.    These  are  the  titles  : 

I.  Rhymes  and  Fables,  12  ots.       III.  Fairy  Life,  20  cts. 
II.  Songs  and  Stories,  15  cts.  IV.  Ballads  and  Tales,  25  cts. 

On  these  and  the  Standard  Literature  Series  special  dis- 
counts to  schools  and  dealers, 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

48-47  East  Tenth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
852  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


Cardboard  Helps  in  Teaching. 

500  Every  Day  Business  Problems  in  Arithmetic.  By  A.  M. 
Edwards.    500  cards,  1^8X3^,^  inches,  60  cents. 

These  problems  are  printed  on  slips  of  cardboard, 
one  problem  to  each  slip,  so  that  a  single  bo3^  will 
answer  for  an  entire  school.  Answers  are  given  in 
the  accompanying  Key  for  the  teacher's  use.  Super- 
intendents find  these  problems  of  great  interest  and 
practical  value  when  visiting  schools. 

2.  Honesty  Cards  %n  Arithmetic.  48  cards,  2%x4V4> 
with  Key  Card.    50  cents. 

These  give  every  pupil  in  the  class  different  sets  of 

Eroblems  unlimited  in  variety.    They  not  only  prevent  dishonest  worlc, 
ut  give  the  teacher  proof  of  accuracy,  and  add  interest  and  speed 
to  the  pupil's  operations. 

3.  Flores,  A  Botanical  Game.    48  cards,  2»^  x  31/4  inches,  50  cts. 
These  cards  are  charmingly  engraved,  and  give  not  only  the  common 

and  the  botanical  names,  but  also  the  picture  of  each  flower.  The  ar« 
rangement  is  by  families,  so  that  the  broad  principles  of  botany  are 
fixed  in  the  mind  without  effort. 

4.  500  Questions  in  Civics.    250  cards,  IH  x4  inches,  50  cts. 

These  questions  are  printed  on  slips  of  cardboard  IV3  x  4  inches,  two 
questions  on  a  card.  The  questions  are  not  confined  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  out  include  manv  pertinent  questions  on 
important  subjects  of  the  day.  These  questions  are  designed  for  gen- 
eral or  class  use  in  High,  Grammar, ana  Rural  Schools.  A  Key  for  the 
teacher  is  included. 

5.  Historical  Game,  •'  Our  Country,"  for  Home  and  School.  100 
cards,  2^/4x3%  inches,  50  cents. 

The  cards  contain  500  questions  and  answers,  and  afford  a  most  in- 
teresting as  well  as  profitable  game  for  home  and  school. 

6.  Historical  Cards,  with  Topics,  Question",  and  References,  on  all 
important  events,  (a)  General  History,  200  cards,  3V4X5V4  inches, 
$1.00.  ijb)  United  States  History,  Part  I,  extending  through  th6  Revo- 
lutionary War,  92  cards,  50  cts. ;  (r)  Part  II,  from  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution  tp  the  present  time,  108  cards,  50  cts.-  01  (d)  Com- 
plete, 200  cards  3V4X  5V4,  $1.00. 

On  each  card  tliere  is  a  topic,  with  subdivisionn  and  questions. 
On  the  back  of  each  card  reference  is  made  to  all  the  leading  his- 
tories used  in  the  schools  of  the  country.  Thousatuls  0/  References 
are  cited. 

7.  Geographical  Cards,  with  Topics  and  Questions,  (o)  Part  /, 
Phvsical  Geography  and  North  America,  100  cards,  3V4X6V4  inches, 
50  cts. ;  (/>)  Part  II,  The  rest  of  the  World,  50  cts. ;  or  (c)  Complete,  200 
cards,  $1.00. 

These  cards  are  intended  to  accompany  any  text-book  <n  Geography, 
dealing  with  the  Essentials  of  Geography.  The  Tonics  are  suggestive 
rather  than  exhatistive.  |y>4  set  0/ these  Cards  unit  save  the  teacher 
many  needless  hours  of  study  and  research,  by  preserving  classified 
memoranda  in  conipactform. 

8.  Geof/raphical  Game,  "  Our  Country,"  for  Home  and  School.  100 
cards,  2* 4  x  3%  inches.    Similar  to  No.  5. 

9.  Palmers  Physiology  Cards.  48  cards  with  questions  and  answers 
in  box,  with  directions  for  playing  as  a  game  if  desired.    50  cents. 

C.  W.   BARDEEN,   Publisher,   Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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"Black  Tour  Heels!" 

It  is  interesting  to  go  into  some  room 
filled  with  boys  and  girls,  and  notice  the 
heels  of  their  Doots  and  shoes.  Many  of 
them  will  be  found  to  be  brown  and  rusty. 
It  is  only  a  careful  boy  who  blacks  the' 
heels  of  his  boots.  Most  boys  put  their 
foot  upon  a  chair  or  box,  put  a  good  shine 
•on  the  parts  of  their  boots  that  they  can 
see  easily,  and  go  off,  with  a  good  deal  of 
satisfaction.  Carelessness,  that  is  what 
rusty  heels  mean.  Carefulness,  that  is 
what  it  takes  to  make  your  heels  shine. 
Look  well  to  your  heels ! 

It  would  be  all  very  well,  seemingly,  to 
neglect  the  heels,  if  boys  and  girls  could 
Always  face  people.  I  know  a  good  many 
persons  who  think  if  they  can  face  the 
world  well,  appear  honest,  kind,  and 
good,  they  are  doing  all  that  is  required. 
Back  out  of  sight,  as  they  suppose,  in 
the  home  perhaps,  maybe  in  school,  or 
in  business,  are  the  little,  dishonest, 
rude,  or  careless  acts  that  ^'nobody" 
sees.  Is  there  nobody  to  see?  What  do 
you  suppose  the  Lord  thinks  of  those 
unshined  moral  '^  heels  "  ?  How  short- 
sighted such  people  are !  Do  they  sup- 
pose they  can  go  along  and  never  turn 
around?  Do  they  suppose  no  one  is  ever 
-to  come  after?  Just  because  they  are 
smart  enougn,  or  careless  enougli,  or 
willfully  blind  enough  to  see  only  part, 
do  they  suppose  no  one  else  will  see  the 
whole? 

A  little  girl  was  sent  to  put  her  bureau 


Scrofula 

Is  probably  more  general  than  any  other 
I  disease.  It  is  insidious  in  character,  and 
I  manifests  itself  in  running  sores,  pustu- 
I  lar  eruptions,  boils,  swellings,  enlarged 
I  joints,  abscesses,  sore  eyes,  etc.  Hood's 
I  Sarsaparilla  has  been  wonderfully  suc- 
cessful in  curi ng  scrofula.  Il  expels  from 
the  blood  every  trace  of  the  impurities 
I  which  cause  scrofula  and  leaves  the  skin 
'  smooth  and  healthy.  Kemember 

Hood's 

I       Sarsaparil-a 

Is  the  Best-in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 

H  f\g\A  '  c  Di  He  Ai^e  the  best  after-dinner 
1 1 UOU  ^  t^l  1 1  ^  pills,  cure  headache.  26c. 


drawer  in  order  the  other  daj..  She 
smoothed  over  the  pile  of  articles,  and 
then  carefully  spread  her  nubia  over  the 
whole.  A  boy  was  sent  to  put  the  back 
garden  in  order.  How  well  it  looked 
from  the  window  when  he  had  finished! 
Did  he  think  any  one  would  look  into 
the  corner  behind  the  woodshed? 
Alas  for  the  *^  heels "  of  the  bureau 
drawer  and  garden  1  Work  half  done, 
the  heels  all  unblacked.  This  is 
another  reason  for  keeping  our  heels 
in  order  — sometimes  we  may  want  to 
turn   and    run.    We  want  to  have  the 


privilege  of  running  if  necessary.  Some 
times  we  unknowingly  get  into  places 
that  it  is  well  to  get  out  of.  How  would 
we  feel  if  those  who  had  allured  us  in 
could  turn  and  say:  '* There  he  goes! 
Look  at  his  heels !  Pretty  one  he  is  to 
make  believe  he  is  too  good  for  this 
place.  Why,  he  doesn't  even  black  his 
heels!"  Only  the  parts  well  done  — 
carefully,  conscientiously,  honestly  done 
—will  ever  stand  for  our  credit.  The 
all-seeing  eye  looks  to  every  part.  The 
world  sees  a  fair  shining  top  and  toe ;  but 
the  heel— the  little,  partly  hidden,  care- 
lessly, or  willfully  neglected  part — is 
seen  by  him  who  looks  at  our  whole  lives. 
**Black  your  heels.*' — Exchange. 


A  Praetieal  Spellings  Lesson. 

Lay  aside  for  a  day  the  spelling  book, 
and  try  an  exercise  like  the  following :  — 

Let  the  pupils  take  their  slates  and 
write  their  own  names  in  full. 

Write  the  teacher's  surname. 

Write  the  name  of  the  county  in  which 
they  live,  the  state,  their  post-office 
address. 

Tell  where  a  Scotchman  came  from. 

Tell  how  old  a  boy  is  who  was  born  in 
1879. 

Write  the  names  of  four  winter  amuse- 
ments ;  of  four  summer  amusements. 

Write  how  many  days  in  this  month. 

Write  what  we  plant  to  get  potatoes. 

Write  a  definition  of  a  druggist. 


Singing  Cheerful  Songs 

RE1.IETES  THB  MIND  OF  THE  WKARINESS  OF  STUDY, 
PROMOTES  GOOD  WILT.  AMONG  TE4CHERS  AND 
PUPILS,  CULTITATES  A  LOVE  FOR  OBEDIENCE,  AND 
IN  GENERAL  IS  AN  IMPORTANT  FACTOR  IN  SCHOOL 
WORK. 
We  offer  a  lar^  number  of  books  adapted  to  schoolroom  use. 

'Qolden  QleeS.  The  great  Prize  School  Song  Book.  173  pages. 
This  book  is  without  an  equal  for  Fresh  Melodies,  Beautiful 
WOBDS,  AKD  Choice  Harmonies.  It  also  has  13  pages  of  Patriotic 
Songs.  25  pages  of  Instructions.  Price,  35  cents  per  copy.  93.60 
per  dozen,  net,  prepaid. 
Nearly  One  Quarter  of  a  Million  of  the  Following  Foar  Men- 
tioned Rooks  Have  Been  Sold. 

.ricrry  flelodieS.  $4  i>ages,  Manila  Covers.  Price,  16  cenU. 
91.60  per  dozen,  prepaid. 

Silvery  Notes.  (^  book  to  follow  Merry  Melodies.)  48  pages, 
Manila  Covers.    Price,  16  cents.    91.60  per  dozen,  prepaid. 

Tlerry  Songs,  including  the  Novel  Key  or  Guide  to  the  Art  of 
Reading  and  Singing  Written  Music.  118  pages.  Price,  30  cents. 
93.00  per  dozen. 

^Primary  and  Calisthenic  Songs,  loo  pages,  76  of  which 

are  superb  motion  and  Calisthenic  Songs,  and  26  are  Musical  Drills. 
A  splendid  hand  book  for  the  Primary  and  Intermediate  Teacher. 
Price,  60  cents  per  copy,  prepaid. 

fFountain  Song  Book  Series,  a  popular  collection  of  sing- 
able pieces  for  Grammar  and  High  School  Grades  and  Country 
Schools. 

No.  1.    80  pages  music  and  words,  all  original.    They  are  good  in 

character  and  sentiment.    Price,  16  cents.    91.60  per  dozen. 
No.  2.    80  pages,  some  original  pieces,  but  many  old  favorites  that 

will  always  be  new.    Price,  16  cents.    91-60  per  dozen. 
No.  3.    A  coUection  of  old  stand-bys.    It  contains  only  the  best  that 

is  to  be  found  anywhere.    Price,  15  cents.    91.60  per  dozen. 
:No.  4.    Another  number  Just  Issued.    80  pa^es  original  and  selected 

songs,  sacred  and  patriotic.    Price,  16  cents.    91^  per  dozen. 

We  have  several  more. 

A.  FLANAGAN,  262  Wabash  Ave.,  Gbicagi. 


SOME  LATE  VOLUMES 


OP  THE 


International  Edncation  Series. 


88.    The  Psycholof^y  of  Number*  by  J.  A.  McLellak 
and  John  Dewet $1.50 

84.  Teachlnar  tke  £.anffuaffe-Art8,  by  B.   A.  Hins- 

dale, LL.  D. 1.00 

85.  The  Intellectual  and  ffloral  Development 

oC  the  t^hlid«  by  Gabriel  Compayre,  translated 

by  Mart  E.  Wilson 1.50 

36.    Herbarrs  A    K  €  of  ^ense-Percepilon«  hv 
William  J.  Egkoff,  Ph.  D.,  Pd.  D.    .        .        1.^ 

87.  Psycholoylr'    Foundation*    of    Edncation 

by  William   T.    Harris,   A.  M.,    LL.   D.,   United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  .        .        1.50 

88.  History  of  the  School  99ystem  of  Ontario, 

by  G.  W.  Ross,    LL.  D.,   Minister   of   Education, 
Ontano,  Canada i.oo 

In  Preparation  1 

School  Management.    Baldwin. 

JoHONNOT*8  Principles  and   Practice    of  Teaching.    Re- 
vised edition. 

Froebel's    Principles   Applied    to    School-Work.    J.  L. 
Hughes. 

The  Art  of  Teaching.    A.  C.  Boyden. 

Comenius*  Didactica  Magna.    Paul  H.  Hanus. 

BlBLIOORAPHT  OF  EDUCATION.      Will  S.  MoUTOe. 

Courses  of  Study  in  Schools.    W.  T.  Harris. 

Send  for  apecUU  catalogue  of  Pedagogical  books. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

New  Tork.  Boston.  Chicago 
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Write  the  names  of  six  pieces  of  furni- 
ture. 

Write  the  names  of  six  kinds  of  tools. 

Write  the  names  of  the  seven  days. 

Write  the  name  of  the  year,  month, 
and  day  of  the  month. 

Write  a  verse  of  poetry  and  a  verse  of 
Scripture  from  memory. 


Test  Questions  for  Kinder- 
gsrtens. 

For  Self  Examination.  ~ 

ON    THE    VARIED   APPLICATIONS   OF   RIGHT 
PRINCIPLES. 

1.  Is  a  promise  made  to  young  children 
more  or  less  binding  than  one  made  to 
grown  persons? 

2.  Can  you  give  a  good  excuse  for 
breaking  a  promise  at  any  time? 

3.  Should  children  be  trained  to  deny 
themselves  enjoyments,  that  they  may  be 
better  able  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
others? 

4.  Should  very  young  children  be  taught 
to  feel  willing  to  sacrifice  freely  for  their 
parents? 

5.  Is  it  ever  right  to  tell  what  is  strictly 
true,  and  yet  not  tell  the  whole  truth? 

6.  Which  is  the  more  pernicious, — to 
tell  a  lie  in  words,  or  by  keeping  silent? 

7.  Which  is  the  greater  wrong,  —  for  a 
child  to  do  an  injustice  to  another  inten- 
tionally, or  to  state  what  he  knows  is  not 
true? 

8.  Which  gives  a  child  the  most  pleas- 
ure,—  the  many  little  acts  of  kindness 


IWALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  yiM 

Established  Dorchester,  Mass^  1780. 

Breakfast  Cocoa 


Always  ask  for  Walter  Baker  St  Co.'a 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

BCadest 

D0RCHB5TER,  MAS5. 

I  It  bears  their  Trade  Hark 

"  La  Belle  Chocolatiere  **  on  eveiy  can. 

Beware  of  Imitations. 


received  from  others,  or   the  few  great 
actsf 

9.  How  can  the  kindergartner  make  the 
opportunity  for  doing  good  common  among 
young  children? 

10.  Which  affords  the  purer  pleasure, 


—  the  kind  acts  that  cost  no  sacrifice,  or 
those  that  cost  great  self-denial  on  the 
part  of  the  child? 

^11.  Have  the  children  or  the  kinder- 
gartner the  best  opportunity  for  doing 
good? 

12.  Which  is  the  better  child,  — the 
one  that  actually  does  the  qreaiest  amount 
of  good  to  others,  or  the  one  that  loves 
the  better  to  do  good? 

13.  If  children  seem  to  do  wrong,  or 
omit  to  do  what  is  right,  is  it  always  cer- 
tain that  tlieir  motives  are  bad? 

H.  What  faculty  of  the  child  tells  him 
when  he  is  right? 

15.  Is  it  safe  to  teach  little  children 
that  conscience  will  always  admonish 
them  when  they  are  about  to  do  wrong? 

16.  What  should  we  lead  a  little  child 
to  do,  as  his  first  duty,  when  he  has 
wronged  others? 


Care  of  the  Eyes. 

Things  which  hurt  the  eyes  : — 
Looking  directly  at  anything  very  bril- 
liant suddenly,  or  a  long  time,  injures 
the  eyes  and  is  a  dangerous  practice. 


Latest,  Clieape«t  and  Best. 

The  New  PRACTICAL  and  PROGRESSIVE 

Book-keeping^, 

just  published.  Teachers  say :  **  It  excels  all 
other  publications."  **  It  cannot  be  surpassed," 
"  It  has  no  equal."  Send  for  circulars.  Ad- 
dress J.  C.  BRYANT.  Publisher,  Pres.  of 
Bryant  &  StNttton  Business  College,  Buffalo, 


SENT  FREE  ON  APPROVAL 


We  send  these  (7oM  »ra/fAe#,  LAD  I E8' or  GENTS', /r«  by  express, 
nothing  until  after  examination.    Price  SI 4. A 0,  regular  retail  price  13^ 
These  cases  are  made  of  two  plates  of  solid  gold:  between  these  plates  u  a 


.  „  ,  is  a 

very  thin,  stiff  sheet  of  composition  metal,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  protect 

the  works  from  damage  when  pressed  or  struclc  (a  '-'^ —  '*■-" 

a  bill  of  repairs),  and  is  aecom;      '  ^  * 


the  works  from  damage  when  pressed  or  struclc  (a  feature  that  saves  many 
a  bill  of  repairs),  and  is  accot         '   " "  .      .         ^. 

facturer  that  they  will  wear 


ipanied  by  a  special  guarantee  from  the  manu 
TWENTY  YEARS.    The  movement  is  a  full 


(15)  Jeweled  Waltliam,  Elgin,  or  Standard,  as  you  may  select,  has  the  cele- 

.-__.-^    ^. —  »-aIance.    Patent  safety  pinion,  stem  wind  and  set, 

1 Watches  of  this  make  are  never  advertised 


brated  compensation  bal 

warranted  perfect  time-keeper.      

outside  the  show  windows  of  fashionable  Jewelry  stores.    If  you  order  in 


good  faith,  cut  this  out  (or  mention  this  paper)  and  forward  to  us,  and  we 
will  send  you  the  watch  by  express  without  tlie  payment  of  a  single  cent,  so 

Jrou  can  examine  it  thoroughly,  and  if  not  as  represented  you  refuse  to  take 
t.    We  ask  you  to  specially  note  the  watch  advertisements  of  other  Arms: 
that  they  say  nothlng-of  how  many  jewels  they  have.    Our  watches  are  high 
kde,  FULL-JEWELED,  no  better  made,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
•  cheap  watches  advertised  so  extensively.    In  ordering,  ' 


grade,  FULL-JEWELED,  no  better  made,  and  must  not  be  confounded  wl 
the  cheap  watches  advertised  so  extensively.    In  ordering,  be  sure  to  state 
style  of  case  and  whether  ladies'  or  gents'  it  desired.    Address 

1306,   1307  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Chicago.  III. 


CHAPIN  WATCH  GO, 


TEACHERS  OF  PHYSICS 

Cm  am  Thdr  Sia^MiU  by  Havlar  TIm^m  BMid 

HOME  STUDY,  an  Elementary  Journal  for  Students  of 
Bleotrioity.  Meohanioal  Dr*wlnff.     Meobsmics. 
BCininff.         Arobiteotural  Drawlnff.  Architecture 
Plumblnff.     Steam  Bnsrineerlng.         Heattng. 
Ventilation. Civil  Englnaerinff  Prospecting. 

8AMPLK  COPIK8  FRKK.  Address, 

HOME  STUDYp  B»x  \m  Scranton,  Pa. 

10N8FELL0W  BOOKLET  ^XlV^^, 

Wadsworth  Lonsfellow,"  Just  publishea.  A  col- 
lection of  Longiellow't  most  celebrated  poems. 
Original  colored  cover  page,  with  excellent  por- 
trait of  the  poet.  Elegantly  bound  with  silk  rib- 
bon. Sent,  postpaid,  for  the  marvelously  low 
price  of  O  i  ENTS-  Two  copies  mailed,  post- 
paid, for  lOo  tipeelal  Offer  to  Tea«*hrn»r 
To  enable  teachers  to  secure  cheap  and  satisfac- 
tory Priseg  to  give  to  scholars,  we  uill  mail  the 
Loncfellow  Booklet  at  the  low  price  of  40o 
per  doxen  o<  plea.    Address 

M.  fV  BURKKL 
470  Nelson  Ave.,  Jers*-7  ^ttJ.  N.  J. 


WiNSHip  Teachers'  Agency 


WM.  F.  JARVI8,  Manager. 


3  Somerset  St.,  Goston. 


CUPERINTENDENTS  desiring  to  have  the   assistance  of  first-class  service 
will   do   well   to   consult   this   Agency,   as   we   aim   to  give   our  patrons 


Prompt  Attention, 


Conrteons  Treatment,  Fair  Dealing. 


Teachers  seeking  positions  or  promotions  should  register  at  once.    No  charge  to  school  officers  for  services 
rendered.    Forms  and  circulars  free. 

WM.  F.  JARVIS,  Manager,  3  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 

tell 
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Reading,  sewing,  or  otherwise  using 
the  eyes  in  an  imperfect  light,  as  moon- 
light, twilight,  or  firelight. 

Reading  so  long  as  to  strain  the  eyes. 

Reading  too  fine  print  or  constantly 
changing  the  focus  of  the  eyes  from 
coarse  to  fine  print,  or  vice  versa. 

Squinting  or  rolling  the  eyes  stsalns 
the  muscles. 

Pacing  the  light  when  using  the  eyes. 

Bending  oyer  one's  work  or  hook. 


E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
announce  in  this  number  of  the  Teacher 
some  new  books  that  all  school  officers 
and  teachers  who  desire  to  be  abreast  of 
the  times  should  examine.  The  ideas  of 
Mr.  M.  W.  Hogan  on  artistic  color  print- 
ing to  children  are  worth  studying,  as 
applied  to  the  youngest  children ;  and  in 
number  Dr.  George  W.  Hull  presents 
** Mental  Operations  in  Arithmetic'*  in  a 
fresh  and  attractive  manner.  It  is  beau- 
tifully illustrated.  Get  these  books  by 
addressing  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co. ,  220  South 
Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia,  or  of  their 
agents  in  Boston  and  Chicago. 

When  in  Doubt 

Where  to  find  the TARR  NOISELESS  BLACK- 
BOARD POINTER,  6IFFORD  AIR-TIGHT 
INK-WELL,  or,  in  fact,  ANYTHING  in  the 
way  of  Gceneral  school  supplies,  just  address  a 
line  of  inquiry  to 

THE  W.    A.    C  HO  ATE    CO., 

General  School  Furnishers, 
S4  State  Street.  Albany,  N.  T. 

KINDERGARTEN  SCHOOLS,  teachers  and 
all  school  people  will  And  ^rreat  bargains 
in  Kindergarten  Gifts.  Blocks,  3000  vol.  Books, 
Paper.  Pads,  Inks,  Pencils,  Globes  and  Maps 
at  10  Bromfield  Street,  Boston. 


A  Young  Strang^er. 

A  bahy  hippopotamus  has  been  brought 
to  London.  It  was  captured  on  the  banks 
of  a  river  in  West  Africa,  where  it  had 
been  hidden  by  its  mother.  The  men 
who  captured  it  saw  the  mother  hide  it 
in  the  big  hole  and  cover  the  hole  with 
weeds  and  grasses.  This  she  did  to  keep 
Mr.  Hippopotamus  from  eating  it  up,  as 
that  is  the  habit  of  the  fathers,  for  which 
the  mothers  have  to  watch.  When  these 
men  saw  the  mother  hide  her  baby,  they 
waited  until  she  crossed  the  river,  and 
then  they  stole  it  away.  This  baby  is 
very  tame,  and  will  lie  still  to  have  its 
nose  rubbed,  seeming  to  enjoy  it.  It 
eats  grass  and  vegetables,  and  seems  to 
like  its  new  style  of  living.  —  Exchange. 


Nine  Prineiples  of  Pestalozzi. 

I.  Activity  is  the  law  of  childhood ; 
accustom  the  cliild  to  do;  educate  the 
hand. 

II.  Cultivate  the  faculties  in  their 
natural  order ;  first  form  the  mind,  then 
furnish  it. 

III.  Begin  with  the  senses,  and  never 
tell  a  child  what  he  can  discover  for  him- 
self. 

IV.  Reduce  the  subject  to  its  ele- 
ments ;  one  difficulty  at  a  time  is  enough 
for  a  child. 

V.  Proceed  step  by  step ;  be  thorough. 

VI.  Let  every  lesson  have  a  clearly 
defined  point. 


VII.  Develop  the  idea,  then  give  the 
term. 

VIII.  Proceed  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown. 

IX.  Synthesis,  then  analysis ;  not  the 
order  of  the  subject,  but  the  order  of 
nature. 


Cautions. 

Do  not  make  threats  of  punishment  in 
advance. 

Adapt  the  punishmei^t  to  the  offense. 

Do  not  try  to  make  pupils  learn  by 
whipping  for  unlearned  lessons. 
.  Never  inflict   a  punishment  which  is 
likely  to  make  a  pupil  feel  he  ought  to 
resent  it. 

Seek  to  use  the  minimum  of  punish- 
ment. 

Be  patient  with  the  shortcomings  of 
your  pupils. 

Do  your  utmost  to  prevent  faults,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  punishment. 


SAVE  H  YOUR  FUtL' 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

Wtth  tts  120  CroM  Tubes, 
ONE  atoye  or€umace  does  the  work  of 
TWfO.   ^Drop  postal  for  proolii  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  first  order  from  each  netghborliood 
filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and  secure^, 
an  agency.    Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Company, 

68  Furnace  St„  ROCHESTER,  M,  K 


SPECIAL  BRAIN  FOOD  AND  NERVE  TONIC. 

VITALIZED    PHOSPHITES 

Is  a  special  food  to  nourish  and  strengthen  the  brain  and  body.  It  contains  the  phos- 
phoid  element  of  the  ox-brain  and  wheat  germ.  The  formula  is  on  each  label.  During 
past  30  years  it  has  restored  strength  and  vigor  to  thousands  of  over-worked,  brain- 
wearied  men  and  women.  It  is  a  preventive,  as  well  as  a  curative,  of  mental  or  nervous 
exhaustion.  It  gives  active  brain  and  nerves  exactly  what  they  need.  Vitalized 
Phosphites  is  a  highly  concentrated  tchite  powder,  pleasant  to  taste,  free  from 
narcotics.     Endorsed  by  leading  physicians  and  brain-workers. 


Prepared  only  by 


^@!^6 


56  West  25th  St,  New  York. 


if  not  found  at  Dmggisto*,  sent  by  mail  ($1.00) .    Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 
CROSKY*S  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CUR£.— The  best  remedy  known  for  cold  in  the  head  and  sore  throat. 


By  mail,  50  cents. 


The  Gem  Pencil  Sharpener 

It  is  a  Practical  flaclilne  for 

Sharpening  i>oth  Lead  and  Slate  Pencils. 

*'  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  recommend  the  *  Gem  Pencil  Sharpener.'  It 
does  the  work  well  and  quickly.  This  last  is  of  great  importance  for  school 
work.  This  *  sharpener '  is  in  satisfactory  use  in  very  many  of  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  State.  From  what  I  personally  know  of  the  results  here  and  else- 
where, I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  <  Gem '  is  the  very  best  sharpeaer  on  the 
market.  In  fact  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  other  which  at  all  compares 
with  this  one  for  use  either  in  the  school  or  the  omoe.'* 


Joel  D.  Miller, 
'  Mass.  State  Board  qf  Bduoation. 


Member  < 
Prloe»      •* 

SEJTD  fob  OESCaiPTIVB-  0IB01TLAB. 

Manufaotured  by 

F.  H.  COOK  k  CO.   :  Liomikstkb,  Mass. 
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Punish  only  for  willful  misconduct. 

Do  not  reprove  those  who  try  but  fail. 

Do  not  expect  perfect  order  in  the 
schoolroom ;  children  are  children.  — 
RauVs  School  Managemmt* 


Faets    About   Pumiee  Stone. 

Pumice,  as  is  well  known,  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  being  a  trachytic  lava  which  has 
been  rendered  light  by  the  escape  of 
gases  when  in  a  molten  state.  It  is 
found  on  most  of  the  shores  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea  and  elsewhere,  but  is  at 
present  almost  exclusively  obtained  from 
the  little  island  of  Lipari.  Most  of  the 
volcanoes  of  Lipari  liave  ejected  puma- 
ceous  rocks,  but  the  best  stone  is  all  the 
product  of  one  mountain,  Monte  Cliirica, 
nearly  2,000  feet  in  height,  with  its  two 
accessory  craters.  The  district  in  which 
the  pumice  is  excavated  covers  an  area  of 
three  square  miles.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  about  1,000  liands  are  engaged 
in  this  industry,  600  of  whom  are  em- 
ployed in  excavating  the  mineral. 

Pumice  is  brought  to  the  surface  in 
large  blocks  or  in  baskets,  and  is  carried 
thus  either  to  the  neighboring  village  or 
to  the  seashore,  to  be  taken  there  in  boats. 
The  supply  is  said  to  be  practically  inex- 
haustible. Pumice  is  used  not  merely 
for  scouring  and  cleansing  purposes,  but 
also  for  polishing  in  numerous  trades, 
hence  the  fact  that  the  powdered  pumice 
exported  exceeds  in  weight  the  block 
pumice.  Between  twenty  and  thirty 
merchants  are  engaged  in  the  pumice 
trade  in  the  island. — London  News, 


Dull  Boys. 

Don*t  be  discouraged  because  your 
boys  seem  dull.  Slow  growth  is  often 
sure  growth.  Some  minds  are  bke  Nor- 
wegian pines.  They  are  slow  in  growth, 
but  they  are  striking  their  roots  deep. 
Some  of  the  greatest  men  have  been  dull 
boys.  Dryden  and  Swift  were  dull  boys. 
So  was  Goldsmith.  So  was  Gibbon.  So 
was  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Napoleon  at 
school  had  so  much  difficulty  in  learning 
his  Latin,  that  the  master  said  it  would 
need  a  gimlet  to  get  a  word  into  his  head 
Douglas  Jerrold  was  so  backward  in  his 


child^esa 

cannot 
bo  a 
happy  otie.  _ 
A  health y  baby  is  the-  real  jewel  for  which 
the  M^edding:  ring  is  only  the  melting. 
There  is  ao  plac^  in  Nature's  economy  for 
a  childless  marriage.  Wedded  couples  thai 
are  childless  are  never  trulv  married.  A 
babv  is  the  tie  that  binds.  The  baby  is  the 
pledge  that  makes  husband  and  wife  one  in 
Qfiture  and  in  fact,  and  that  teaches  mutual 
•elf-sacrifice  and  sympathy.  Thousands  of 
couples  are  childless  because  of  the  wife's 
neglect  of  her  health  as  a  woman.  Too  few 
I  women  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of 
keeping  healthy  and  vigorous  the  organs 
upon  which  motherhood  is  dependent.  As 
a  consequence,  they  are  weak  where  they 
should  be  strong,  and  motherhood  is  either 
an  impossibility  or  a  torturesome  and  dan- 
gerous ordeal.    This  is  easily  remedied. 

The  most  wonderful  medicine  for  women 
it  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription.  It 
acts  directly  and  only  on  those  delicate  or- 
gans upon  which  the  perpetuation  of  the 
race  depends.  It  allays  inflammatidn, 
soothes  pain  and  makes  those  organs 
healthy  and  vigorous.  It  prepares  for 
motherhood.  It  makes  the  expectant  period 
comfortable.  It  makes  baby's  coming  easy 
and  almost  painless  and  insures  health  in 
both  mother  and  child.    Druggists  sell  it. 

"I  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  faith  in 
your  '  Favorite  Prescription,'  ••  writes  Miss  Edith 
Cain,  of  Clinton,  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.  **  After  two 
years  of  suffering:  I  Dcgan  taking:  Dr.  Pierce's 
medicine  and  now  I  am  entirely  cured.  I  had 
been  troubled  with  displacement  of  internal 
oigans  for  some  time  and  also  with  ulcerative 
weakness,  but  now  I  am  well  and  happy.  I  will 
cheerfully  recommend  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Pre- 
scription to  all  invalid  ladies." 

The  profit  side  of  life  is  health.  The  bal- 
ance is  written  in  the  rich,  red,  pure  blood  of 
health.  Dr.  Pierce's  Pleasant  Pellets  cure 
constipation  and  make  the  blood  rich  and 
pure.     They  never  gripe.     By  druggists. 


boyhood  that  at  nine  he  was  scarcely 

I  able  to  read.     Isaac  Barrow,  one  of  the 

I  greatest  divines  the  Church  of  England 

has  ever  produced,  was  so  impenetrably 

stupid  that  his   father  more  than  once 

said  that  if  God  took  away  any  of  his 

children,  he  hoped  it  would  be  Isaac,  as 

I  he  feared  he  would  never  be  fit  for  any- 


thing in  this  world.  Yet  that  boy  was 
the  genius  of  the  family.  —  Canada 
School  Journal, 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  PRIVILEGES  AT  HOME.- 


Teachere  who  improve  their  spare  mo- 
ments, evenings,  etc.,  in  pursuing  the 
NORMAL  MAiL  COURSES  given  by  the 
AMERiCAN  CORRESPONDENCE  NORMAL, 
become  better  quaiifled,  get  better  po- 
sitions, and  receive  better  saiaries. 

Our  system  has  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion seven  years— i2000  students  in  all- 
over  3000  last  year. 

You  pursue  the  work  at  home  and  at  a 
cost  or  only  about  5  cents  a  day. 

Catalogue  giving  ftill  particulars  of  20  courses, 
together  with  hundreds  of  testimonials  and 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all  our  students  for  the 
past  year,  sent  free  to  any  address. 


Good  Manners  for  Boys  and 
Girls. 

MORNING   EXEBCISE6    FOR   A   WEEK. 

If  is  frequently  a  good  plan  to  have 
one  central  thought  running  through  the 
week's  morning  exercises.  The  daily  re- 
petition in  one  main  idea  fastens  it  firmly 
in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  We  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  **line  upon  line,  and 
precept  upon  procept "  method. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  let  each  day's 
quotations  remain  on  the  board  for  the 
entire  week.  On  Friday  the  whole  can 
be  reyiewed.  Each  teacher  probably  has 
her  own  favorite  quotations  on  the  topics 
of  manners.  The  following  are  only  sug- 
gestions :  — 

1.  A  man's  own  good  breeding  is  the 
best  security  against  other  people's  ill 
manners . — Chesterfield. 

2.  Good  breeding  shows  itself  most 
when  to  an  ordinary  eye  it  appears  the 
least. — Addison, 

3.  Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making 
those  people  easy  with  whom  we  converse. 
Whoever  makes  the  fewest  people  uneasy 
is  the  best  bred  in  the  company. — Swift. 

4.  Hail !  ye  small,  sweet  courtesies  of 
life,  for  smooth  do  you  make  the  road  of 
it. — Sterne. 

5.  Civility  costs  nothing  and  buys 
everything. — Lady  Montague. 

6.  Evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners . — Bible. 

7.  And  thus  he  bore  without  abuse 
the  grand  old  name  of  gentleman. — Ex. 


Address,  American  Correspondence  Normal,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Wreek  of  the  Hesperus. 

BY    NELLIE   PARSONS. 

One  cold  winter  a  long  time  ago  there 
was  a  ship  named  Hesperus.  The  skip- 
per took  his  little  daughter  with  him  to 
keep  him  company.  She  was  a  prett}' 
little  girl,  with  blue  eyes  and  light  hair. 
The  skipper  stood  by  the  helm  with  his 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  watching  the  smoke  as 
it  was  blown  first  west,  then  south. 

There  was  an  old  sailor  who  stood 
near,  and  he  said,  **  YoU  h&6  better  get 
to  the  shore,  for  I  think  there  is  going  to 

CD  F? F?  t^  Teachers. 

1^  IV  n  M^  Gatalorue  and  few  sample 
*  *  X.-"*^  -"^^  BewaA  Cards  free  If  you 
mention  this  paper.  JOHN  WIL(X>X. 

Best  goods  for  least  money.        M  ilf ord.  M.  T . 


A  Valuable  Report  from  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau. 

Mr.  Ford  A.  Carpenter,  in  charge  of 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  at  Carson  City, 
Nev.,  writes:  "The  Rochester  (stove 
pipe)  Radiator  is  giving  excellent  satis- 
faction, a  perfect  circulation  of  warm  air 
in  the  entire  room.  I  have  several 
Weather  Bureau  thermometers  placed  in 
various  parU  of  the  room  which  is  heated 
by  a  small  stove  and  the  Rochester 
Radiator,  and  it  is  remarkable  how 
quickly  and  how  uniformly  the  tempera- 
ture rises."  Anyone  interested  in  eco- 
nomical house  heating  may  obtain  some 
valuable  information  free  by  sending 
address  to  Rochester  Radiator  Co.,  58 
Furnace  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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be  a  hard  storm.  Last  night  there  was  a 
ring  around  the  moon,  and  to-night  I  see 
no  moon."  But  the  skipper  laughed,  for 
he  did  not  think  there  would  be  any 
storm.  The  wind  blew  colder  and 
louder,  and  the  snow  fell  and  made  a 
hissing  sound  as  it  struck  the  salt  water. 
The  waves  looked  white  like  jeast. 

Soon  the  storm  struck  the  ship  and 
made  it  jump  a  cable's  length.  Then 
the  little  girl  trembled,  she  was  so  afraid, 
but  her  father  said:  **Come  here,  my 
little  daughter,  and  do  not  tremble  so, 
for  I  am  strong,  and  can  battle  the  hard- 
est storm  that  ever  wind  did  blow."    He 


The  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  has  furnished 
instruction  to  over  60,000  pupils  since 
1853,  and  its  popularity  as  an  institution 
of  the  highest  ezceUence  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. Its  curriculum  is  not  confined 
to  Music  alone,  but  Oratory  and  Modern 
Languages  have  finely  equipped  depart- 
ments and  the  best  instructors  money  can 
procure.  Special  attention  also  is  given 
to  instruction  in  pianoforte  tuning.  The 
charges  are  low  when  compared  with 
those  of  other  musical  schools.  Pro- 
spectus mailed  free  on  application. 


P»rker*s  Arotio  Sock,  Best  for  Rubbsb  Boots. 
.  Abtiorbs  perspiration.  Beoom- 
eadea  by  PovsteUuis  for 
,  chamber  and  slok- 
jroom.  Made  in 
Men's,  Wo- 
k  m  e  n  *  s,  and 
f  CbUdren*s.  Ask 
shoe  dealer  or 
^send  25o.  with  size 
to  J.  0.  Parker.  103  Bedford  St.,  Boston, 
Haas.   Dept.  1.   Parker  Pays  the  Poeiage. 


wrapped  her  in  his  large  coat,  and  tied 
her  to  a  mast. 

The  little  girl  heard  the  church  bells 
ringing,  and  asked  her  father  why  they 
were  ringing.  He  told  her  it  was  a  fog 
bell  to  keep  ships  oflf  the  rocks.  She 
a»ked  him  why  the  guns  were  firing,  and 
he  told  her  some  ship  had  lost  its  way. 
Then  she  saw  a  light,  and  asked  her 
father  where  it  was,  but  he  did  not 
answer,  because  he  was  frozen. 

The  little  girl  then  prayed  that  she 
might  be  saved,  and  she  thought  how 
Christ  made  the  water  still  on  the  lake  of 
Galilee.  In  a  little  while  the  ship  struck 
a  rock  and  sank,  where  the  waves  looked 
as  white  and  soft  as  wool.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  fishermen  found  the  little  girl  on 
the  sea-beach.  The  tears  were  frozen  in 
her  eyes,  and  her  hair  looked  like  sea- 
weed, as  it  was  washed  to  and  fro  by  the 
waves. 

Some  of  the  most  simple  sentences 
may  be  put  upon  the  blackboard  for 
reading.  After  several  times  reading 
and  talking  about  the  story,  without  com- 
ment or  any  explanation  whatever,  tell 
the  children  you  are  going  to  read  them 
a  story.  Then  read  them  the  poem. 
Watch  the  interested  faces  and  bright 
eyes  as  they  recuarnize  the  familiar  story 
clothed  in  its  beautiful  language. 


A  Sure  Cure  for  Truaney. 

It  was  a  town  of  about  four  thousand 
inhabitants,    and  the    truancy  bacillus. 


which  at  first  had  infected  only  a  few  of 
the  worst  spirits,  had  spread  until  truancy 
had  become  an  epidemic.  A  number  of 
causes  combined  to  aggravate  the  disease. 
It  was  an  especially  good  season  for  fish- 
ing, rat-killing,  and  sundry  other  recrea- 
tions dear  to  the  truant's  heart. 

The  usual  remedies  were  applied. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  increase  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  school,  and  by  interest 
to  create  involuntary  attention  superior 
to  that  for  external  things.  But  the  mag- 
nets seemed  devoid  of  power.  There 
were  half  a  dozen  ringleaders,  large 
boys,  who  were  not  school  children  at  all, 
but  loafers  whose  parents  did  not  send 
them  to  school,  and  had  concluded  that 
they  were  incorrigible.  These  ring- 
leaders lay  in  wait  for  the  schoolboys* 
and.  by  arguments  more  forcible  than 
philosophical,  persuaded  them  that  it  was 
better  to  **come  along  and  have  some 
fun."  They  sat  on  dry  goods  boxes  and 
wrote  elaborate  excuses  and  signed  the 
parents  names  to  them  for  the  delinquent 
to  present  the  following  morning.  And 
so  the  disease  increased  with  uniform 
acceleration.  When  mild  treatment  in 
homcDopathic  doses  failed,  the  teachers  re- 
sorted to  corporal  punishment,  but  this 
failed  utterly ;  in  fact,  it  seemed  largely 
to  undo  the  few  good  results  secured  by 
the  ** attractive"  treatment. 

Matters  continued  to  grow  worse  un- 
til a  teachers*  meeting  was  called  to  dis- 
cuss the  situation. 

It  was  decided  at  the   meeting  to  adopt 


Dixon's  341 
DixoD's  300 
Dixon's  302 

-m — ' 

The  three  pencils  above  are  hav- 
ing a  wide  sale  to  schools  all  over 
the  country. 

The  341  is  the  softest;  the  300 
is  the  next  hardest ;  the  302  is  the 
hardest  of  the  three.  They  all 
have  extra  large  diameter  leads ; 
the  quality  is  first-class.  They  are 
extra  soft  for  sketching,  and  mark 
deliciously  smooth  and  velvety- 


A^k  your  stationer  for  them  by  their  trade  number. 
If  your  utationer  does  not  keep  tlieni,  mention  American 
PittMARV   Teaoier,  and  send  lii  centa  for  samples. 

JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


^^%/^^^'%*'%''%'%^'%'%*'%'  ^%'%'%'%''%*'%'%'%^^^ 


YOU  WANT 


Miller's  Daughter. 


For  15  frills  we  will  mail 
you  this  beautiful  writing  tab- 
let of 

Plated  Wedding 

Cream  Paper. 

Send  US  your  address  on  a  postal  and 
we  will  mail  you  our  BBAlTTirUl« 
ILLU8TRATBD  BOOKLBT,couteln. 
ing  engravings  of  celebrated  paintings  with 
sketches  of  the  artists'  lives. 

YOU  WILL    DEEM    IT    A    TREASURE 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Acme  Writing  Tablets,  and  take 
DO  other.    They  are  the  best. 

Manufactured  only  by  the 

ACME  STATIONERY  AND  PAPER  CO., 

Cor.  N.  Ninth  St.  and  Wytlie  Ave.,    BROOKLYN,  N.  Y . 
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CONSERVATORY 

Founded  In  1853  by  EBEH  TOUR  J^E. 

Music.   Elocntlon.   Modem  Languages. 

Expert   instruction   from   elementary  grades   to 
highcAt  artistic  requirements.    Oldest,  largest,  best. 
Prospectus  and  calendar  free. 

Franklin  Square,  Boston,  ilass. 


an  entireljr  different  treatment  and  hero- 
ically to  focus  attention  on  the  evil. 
Every  teacher  agreed  to  visit  after 
school  during  the  next  week  the  home  of 
every  pupil  who  had  been  absent  during 
the  day.  This  was  announced  in  all  the 
class-rooms  the  following  morning,  which 
was  Friday.  The  reporters  heard  of  it, 
and  the  newspapers  devoted  a  few  inter- 
esting lines  to  it.  The  parents  talked  it 
over,  and  some  of  the  boys  are  said  to 
have  given  it  more  than  a  passing  glance. 
On  the  following  Monday  morning  the 
teachers  were  agreeably  disappointed  to 
find  that  many  boys  had  suddenly  re- 


HOW'S  THIS! 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward 
for  any  case  of  catarrh  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 
F.  J.  Chbney  &  Co.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J. 
Cheney  for  the  last  16  years,  and  believe 
him  perfectly  honorable  in  all  business 
transactions,  and  financially  able  to  carry 
out  any  obligations  made  by  their  firm. 
West  &  Truax,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Toledo,  O.  Walding,  Kinnan,  &  Marvin, 
Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally, 
acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  system.  Price,  75c.  per 
bottle.  Sold  by  all  druggists.  Testimo- 
nials free. 


covered  and  that  there  were  but  few 
'  *  vacant  chairs . "  They  called  religiously 
upon  the  parents  of  all  absentees  and 
found  that  the  parents  were  quite  anxious 
to  have  their  children  attend  regularly, 
and  were  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 
The  result  exceeded  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  those  who  made  the  ex- 
periment. 

It  took  time  for  the  disease  to  die  out, 
and  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see 
parents  accompanying  convalescent  chil- 
dren to  school  in  the  morning,  but  a 
genuine  and  lasting  cure  was  finally 
effected,  and  parents  and  teachers  were 
brought  closer  together. -— 5.  D.  Sin- 
elair,  in  Educational  Record. 


Things  Worth  Knowingr* 

The  mind  needs  exercise  and  activity. 

The  laws  of  health  and  life  must  be 
popularized. 

Water  is  to' the  skin  what  air  is  to  the 
lungs. 

Strength  is  gained  by  working  and  ex- 
ercising, and  by  taking  nourishment  and 
rest  in  due  measure. 

There  is  no  other  way  to  develop  the 
faculties  than  by  exercising  them,  and 
intellectual  exercise  is  study. 

The  mind,  like  a  plant,  is  formed  little 
by  little. 

There  are  no  two  children  who  are 
alike. 

Some  teachers  tell  too  much  and  give 
the  pupil  no  time  to  think. 


KING  SOLOMON  MINING  STOCK. 

Better  than  Government  bonds.  Stock  Feb.  27 
80c. ;  March  20,  f  1.30;  May  20,  fZM.  Will  go  to  $10 
(par)  before  Sept.  1;  l.mtt.  tunnels  and  shafts: 
OTer  fl.OOO^OOO  rich  ore  in  sight;  f800,000  gold 
already  produced;  U.  S.  mint  and  national  banks 
as  references;  ore  runs  f  17  to  $500.  Hon.  Henry 
Wulff,  State  Treasurer,  is  treasurer  of  company. 
John  CasMleman,  ex-city  collector  and  ex-president 
of  the  Chicago  Electric  Transit  Co.,  and  North 
Side  Electric  Street  Railway  Co.,  is  president. 
Limited  amount  preferred  (Treasury)  stock  (for 
new  mill  and  additional  development)  offered  at 
Chicago  quotations.  Purchasers  guaranteed 
return  of  purchase  money  from  first  proceeds  of 
mine.  Rich  ore  being  taken  out.  Renorts  from 
best  scientific  experts  as  to  value  of^  property. 
This  stock  offers  a  safe  and  profitable  investment. 
The  management  is  conservative  and  economical, 
and  dividends  of  at  least  10  per  cent,  are  expected 
this  year  on  facd  value  of  the  stock.  First  mort- 
gage gold  bonds,  denominations  of  $100  and  $000, 
7  per  cent,  semi-annual  interest  at  par,  with  a 
stock  bonus  of  $100  for  each  $100  of  bonds.  Call 
or  send  for  full  Information. 

KINO  SOtOMON  COMPANY, 

165-157  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


iN^^^^^^^^^^^^i^i^^i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^i^^^^^^^^^N^S^^i^WV^^^N^^^ 


;:  SUPPLIES 


ALPHA  CRAYOUS 

CHJCAGO 
ERASERS 

NATIONAL 

BLACKBOARD 
CANVAS 


catalo^jue    upon 
application 


SUPPLIES 

NEW 
UNITED  STATES 
SERIES  MAPS 
KENDALL'S 
LUNAR  TELLURIC 
GLOBE 

NEW  NATIONAL 
READING  CHARTS 

GOOD  AGENTS 
WANTED 

Unitbd  States   School  Fupniturb   Co. 

,  CHICAGO       SIDiEY,  OHIO        74  FIFTH.ijyL,  NEW  YO.BK 


315-321  WABASH  AVE. 


COLUMBIA 


BICYCLES 


POPE    MANUrACTURINd  tOJ 
HARTFORD,  CONN.  J 


Intellectual  education  has  to  furnish 
the  mind  and  to  form  it. 

Children  should  be  inspired  with  a 
taste  for  poetry  and  art. 

A  child  may  make  mistakes  at  first, 
proYided  he  thinks. 

The  mind  should  be  supplied  with  facts 
in  order  which  best  trains  the  reason. 

The  culture  of  the  judgment  is  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

Nothing  is  well  done  without  method. 

The  best  tool  is  that  which  one  selects 
for  his  hand  and  for  which  his  hand  was 
made. 

So  with  methods  of  teaching.  Methods 
can  be  improved. 

The  sources  of  knowledge  are  experi- 
ence and  books.  —  L.  H.  Lesher, 


(Take  lot  Ice  to  day. 

Thli  a4.  will  Btt  appear  agala  ) 


$250 
GOLD 


6ITEN 
AWAT 


Who  can  form  the  greatest  number  of  words 
from  the  letter*  In  EDITORS?  You  are  smart 
enough  to  make  fifteen  or  more  words,  we  feel 
sure,  and  If  you  do  you  will  receive  a  good  reward. 
Do  not  use  any  letter  more  times  than  it  appears 
In  the  word.  No  proper  nouns.  No  foreign  words. 
Use  any  dictionary  tiiat  is  standard.  Use  plurals. 
Here  is  an  example  of  the  way  to  work  it  out: 
K<1itors,  edit,  sot,  dot,  dots,  to,  etc.  These  words 
count.  The  publisher  of  Woman's  World  amd 
Jennkss  Miller  Monthly  will  pay  fUi0.00  in 
gold  to  the  person  able  to  make  the  largest  list 
of  words  from  the  letters  in  the  word  EDITORS; 
j9ri.V0O  for  the  second  largest:  Sl.VOO  for  the  third; 
910.00  for  the  fourth,  )9(.V00  for  the  twenty  next 
largest,  and  |I2.00  each  for  the  twenty-five  next 
largest  lists.  The  above  rewards  are  given  free 
and  without  consideration  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  attention  to  our  handsome  ladies' 
magazine,  twenty-four  pages,  ninety-six  long 
columns,  finely  illustrated,  and  all  original  matter, 
long  and  short  stories  by  the  best  authors;  price, 
$].w  a  year.  It  is  necessary  for  you,  to  enter  the 
contest,  to  send  12  two-cent  stamps  for  a  three- 
months^  trial  subscription  with  your  list  of  words, 
and  every  person  sending  the  24  cents  and  a  list 
of  fifteen  words  or  more,  is  guaranteed  an  extra 
present  by  return  mail  (in  addition  to  the  maga- 
zhie),  of  a  large  lH2-page  book,  *■'  The  Master  of 
the  Mine,"  by  Robert  Buchanan,  a  remarkably 
fascinating  love  story.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
in  every  case  or  your  money  refunded.  Lists 
should  i)e  sent  at  once,  and  not  later  than  Nov. 
20,  so  that  the  names  of  succeKsful  contestants 
may  be  in  the  December  issue,  published  in 
November.  Our  publication  has  been  established 
nine  years.  We  refer  you  to  any  mercantile 
agency  for  our  standing.  Write  now.  Address 
J.  U.  PLUMHER.  Publisher,  905  Temple  Court 
Building,  B  1128,  New  York  City. 
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EI>  XJC  ACTION  A  L.     BUR-EAUS. 

Established  In  1664.     Positions  filled,  3.700;  Seeks  Teachers  who  are 
ambitious  for  advancement  rather  than  those  without  positions. 


EASTERN   TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 


oo 


»xiAflel<a. 


Bfiss  E.   F.   FOSTER,   Manager, 

It..  BoMton, 


Telephone,  Boston  775-2. 


MMERICAN&FOREIGN  Teachers'  Ageaev 

Introduces  to  ooUeget,  schools,  and  families,  superior  Professors,  Principals,  Assistants, 
Tntors,  and  Ctoyemesses,  for  every  department  of  instmction ;  recommends  good  schools  to 
parents.    OaU  on  or  address  Mbs.  M.  J.  YOUNG-FULTON, 

Ammriean  and  Foreign  Teaehen*  Agency,  tt  Unlen  8f •»  flW  TOBK. 


GO  WEST  FOB  BETTER  SALABIES  dt^n^Jlf^L. 

Write  to  the  largest  Western  Agency. 

ALBERT  &  CLARK,        -        Pullman  Building,  Chicago, 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

A  A.KK»*ft«n  i»i  I  BVERKTT  O.  FISK  A  CO.,  Proprietors.  , ,«.,  i^,,  -«. 

B^SSf^Si      SmulU>a»iv<tf these Agenei4» far lOfHP<HfBAgen<n/Maniua,l^^  ^^Dc! 
7«nfth[AYe.,    I    sasJfabathAv.,    |    gJ^fS^x^*    I    ^H^i^^^J^h*    I  SS^^'Q^  .?^^f?«* 


New  York. 


Ohleaco,  IlL 


Lot  Angeles,  OaL     j  Mlnneapolii,  Minn. 


AliBANY  TEACHERS'  AOEWCY.      f 

SnppUee  Sohools  of  all  Orades  with  Competent  Teachers. 

Assists  Teachers  in  Obtainini^  Positions. 
OEMTespotMlsncs  rvUh  eehool  ojlflo&re  and  teaeh/ers  is  invited. 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  Manager,  M  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  T. 


HAHNEMANlll 

Msdieal  Collags  and    Hospital, 

OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

The  Thirty-«eventh  annual  eoorse  of  lectures  In 
thii  Inttltalaon  wUl  commence  September  1A,1896. 
New  college  building,  eleyaton,  restaurant,  read- 
ing rooms  and  laboratories.  Everything  modern. 
SqMrienced  teachers.  Equality  m  sex.  For 
Lecture  Card  and  Announcement  address  J.  B. 
(XIBB,  M.  D.,a8U  Cottage  Oroya  Ave.,  Chicago. 

TEACHERS  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

Chrome  Reward  and  «lfl  Cards.  New  Protty  Artistic 
DeMsns  of  Flowers,  Scenes,  Views,  C'n»sconLs,  Hlilelds, 
Scrolls,  Panels,  Landscapes,  Juveniles,  Birds,  Hhlp«,  etc. 
I*r1ce,  12  cards,  3x4 S  inches,  8c:-3' ( -^5 H  lie;  4'y.x6'5  20c; 
5Sx7H  S0c;-7x9  SOc.    All  IxMiutiflil  cards  no  two  alike. 

Samples  Sent  Free  to  Teachers, 

Price  List  of  School  Supplies,  Embossed,  Mounted. 
Frosted,  Chromo  reward  ami  (lift  Cixrds,  Reward,  Gift 
and  Teachers  Books,  Speakers,  Plays,  Drills,  Marches, 
Dialogues,  Recitations,  Tableaux,  Dramas,  Comedies, 
Farces,  EntertainmenU^  Alphabet,  Number,  Drawing, 
Reading,  Prixe,  Honor,  Merit,  Credit.  Perfect  Cards, 
School  Aids,  Reports,  Diplomas,  Certificates,  etc,  flree. 
All  poittpald  by  mall.  Postage  stamps  taken.  Address, 

A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.  WARREN,  PA. 


U  Looking  Kor 
--hr[L^ht  men  to  till 
pfi4itlaxi«  undut  thp 
Gho  v«!  rnincD  T .  C I V 1 1  - 
SERVICt^;  EX  AMI- 
NATlON^i  jiru  rtoou 
to  hiz  iiL-id  in  eviTj 
State.  30,000  positions  recently  added  to  the 
classified  senrice.  Information  about  Postals, 
Customs,  Internal  Revenue,  Railway  Mail, 
Departmental  and  other  positions,  salaries, 
dates  and  places  of  examination,  &c.,  FREE 
if  you  mention  Amerioait  P&imary  Teacher. 

write  at  once. 

Nat'l  Coprespondenee  Institate, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


\kf   A  "^T'P  Ui  I  1  Teachers  who  have  had  some  experience  in  canvassing 
^^  -^^-i-^  A  "■  ■  *  to  represent  our  educational  puhlications  in  the  Southern 
states.    Liberal  terms  and  good  territory.    Address : 

SUBSOBIPTION  DBPABTMBNT, 

NEW  EJVOLA1VD  PUBLinHINO  CO., 

8  Somerset  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FREE 


Any  subscriber  to  the  ** American  Primary  Teacher**  who 
will  send  us  the  name  and  address  of  ten  teachers  in  primary  or 
ungraded  schools,  will  receive  free  of  charge  the  Journal  op  Education,  weekly, 
for  one  month.    Address :       NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  CO., 

8  Somerset  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


^^ANTBD 


The  name  and  address  of  any  teacher  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada  who  is  willing  to  make  an  effort  to 
secure  one  or  more  new  subscribers  to  the  **  American  Primary  Teacher.**  Spare 
moments  spent  in  soliciting  subscriptions  for  our  educational  papers  will  bring  large 
caah  returns.    Address :   Subscription  Department, 

NEW  ENOL.AND  PUBLISHING  CO, 

3  Somerset  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


KINDERGARTENS  I 


J  w. 

SOHIBnilHOBir  A  00. 

S  last  14th  street, 

HIW  TOBK. 


Send  tw  N§w  OataUgue, 


SCHEBIERHOfiN'STeaclien'Aieiicy. 
Oldest  sad  best  kaewa  U  V.  8.  IsUb.lSSft. 
8  East  14th  St. »  N.  Y. 


A  tf  I  Cir Vrnr  l*  valuable  in  proportion  to  its 
aa  Auullul  influence.  If  it  merely  heaia 
of  vacancies  andlin|aissomething,butif 
tells  you  about  them  1  flA  I  it  is  askedto  recom- 
mend a  teacher  and  recom-niinnwifTitfng 
mendsyouthatismore.  OnrsluJuUAAiillllD 


O.  W.  BARDKKir.  Byraeue.  N.  T. 


WINSHIP  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

8  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 


l>'D/\iyrT>m  Teachers,  Superlntendenta, 
AJEbUJUlrl      _8chqol_0ir 


School  Offlcers, 

School 
quipment.  Property. 

Kindergartens,  all  jnades, 


Expert 
Service. 


COUETEOUS 

Equipment. 


Best  : 

.    I  nades 

PrivatelBcheols,  Cofleges. 


FAIE 


WM  F.  JARYIS,  Manaobb. 


TNChSrS  W&ntBdl  AuocIation,Aadltoriun 
BuUdmg,  Chicago,  Illi.    4000  posltioBs  filled. 


T00,000:' 


Blotting  Pads  given  away.    Send 
2-cent  stamp  for  some  of  them. 
D.  Johnston,  Newport,  R.T. 


i 


■^■""^      cur  rtiLiLin^LifN,     Hon  t    KiUjr 
ktiji  yov  *f*  omr  Imnjcurif'  as- 

WESELL'":;;fir;i''^'" 


^._  OStPORDUffBKOHijrDISKCOt 

OT-^^'      3^^  WubMto  Ave.,  Chicago* 


i 


ARTISTIC.  ECONOMIC.^  COMPLiETE.  NATIOjH At, 

.OF  LATEST  OESIONS  AND  MOST  EXPRESSIVE  WOROINOS 
aKSZ>PJLXU3  SB  OOllCFJLXrY-. 


* 


Musical,  far-«onndtng,  highly  satls- 

tectory  Bells  for  Schools,  Churches. 

UY  A  CO.,  I  Eitftb. 

,Ii.y!I  is»6. 

Description  and  prices  on  applicat*n. 


^SSt'I'roy- 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

-cinoimnati.  O..  U.  8.  a.  ' 

BastOradsCcpperandTm  BBI   I   O 

PHeeaadTen      ~ 


^THIS  IS  THE  WAYOJ 

To  celebrate  all  of  the  Holidays  and  the  , 
Birthdays  of  Noted  Men  and  Authors.  ' 
ao  delightful  entertainments.    Send  as  . 
cents  lor  book  of  aoo  pages,  containing 
material  in  full  for  all  programs. 

MARCH  BROTHERS,  Lebanon,  O.^ 
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ON  the  recommendation  of  the 
Superintendent  and  the  Assist- 
ant Superintendents,  the  Rand- 
McNally  Geographies  (Elementary 
and  Grammar  School)  were  adopted 
for  use  in  the  Chicago  Public 
Schools,  by  resolution  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  June  10th,  1896. 


Something  JIew  if  Colors. 


For  special  introductory  teriuH  and  price*,  addreiM 


RAND,  McNALLY  &  CO., 

CHICAGO  or  NBW  -XORK. 


THE  PIRST-YEAR  BOOK. 

By  M.  W.  BAZEN,  Author  of 

'Hazen*8  Series  of  Readers. 

This  First- Year  Book  is  intended  for  the  youDgest 

pupils. in  their  first  sdhool  year.    The  true  principles 

'  of  Kindergarten  work  are  here  embodied,  and  lessons 

.in  Reading,  Writing,  Drawing,  Color,   Number,  and 

Language  are  presented  in    the  simplest  and    most 

effective  way.    As  a  specimen  of 

Artistic  Color  Printing  ^""^"^i^N^ 

it  is  unsurpassed  —  the  highest  resources  of  modern 
art  and  mechanical  skill  having  been  employed  in  its 
production. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paUl, 
on  receipt  qf  30  oenta. 

Something  /Iew  in  fluMBE/f$. 


HULL'S  HENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

By  Dr.  GEORGE  W.  HULL,  Author  of 

Huirs  Elementary  Arithmetic,  Hull's  Complete 
Arithmetic,  HulPs  Algebra,  etc. 

HulPs  Mental  Arithmetic  is  a  fresh,  attractive  book, 
on  the  lines  of  the  author's  written  arithmetics.  It  is 
destined  to  achieve  the  fullest  measure  of  success. 

For  beautiful  illustrated  catalogue  (tf  our 
new  books  and  standard  pubticaUons,  address : 

E.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


Philadelphia, 


Boston, 


Cliicago. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO., 

Now  is  the  time  to  look  over  your  equipment  for  the  beginning  of  another  school  year. 

As  you  probably  know,  we  manufacture  a  bewildering  variety  of  material  and  devices  for 
the  aid  of  teachers  of  kindergartens  and  primary  schools,  and  as  the  principles  of  the  Froe- 
bellian  philosophy  are  now  governing  to  some  extent  all  departments  of  education,  many  of  our 
goods,  and  especially  some  of  our  books,  ought  to  furnish  valuable  hints  to  instructors  in  higher 
grades. 

The  kindergarten  has  come  to  stay,  and  it  behooves  all  who  care  for  progress  to  know 
something  of  its  spirit  and  its  methods,  by  which  it  has  already  acquired  so  firm  a  hold  on  the 
advanced  educational  mind  of  this  and  other  countries. 

There  is  one  book  which  we  publish — Tlie  Paradise  of  Childhood,  Quarter  Century 
£dition — that  is  particularly  useful  to  those  primary  teachers  who  have  not  had  a  kindergarten 
training  and  yet  desire  to  introduce  some  of  the  new  methods  into  their  schools.  This  is  a 
feature  of  practical  education  which  is  sure  to  become  increasingly  popular  both  in  city  and 
country  schools,  and  there  is  no  book  published  that  is  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  than  this 
well  known  guide,  The  Paradise  of  Childhood. 

Our  8o  page  Catalog,  fully  illustrated,  gives  a  description  of  our  other  books  and  of  the 
great  variety  of  school  Aids  which  we  manufacture.  This  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  address. 
Send  for  it.     You  will  find  something  to  interest  you  in  it. 

Springfield,  Mass. :    fllLTON  BRADLEY  CO., 

U  Bast  16th  St.,.  New,  YorJ:. .  Grand  Building,  Atlanta.  418  Baat  9th  St.,  Kansas  City. 
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KEWiENGLAM 


PUBLISHED 

BY 


^puffl^isHiNgganPAi 


OSTOMA- 


OLD  SsBias,  Vol.  XJL,  No.  l— N«w  Svbim,  Vol.  XIV.,  No.  J. 


Entered  »t  the  Post  Oflloe  %t  Boston,  Mats.,  m  teoond  clast  matter. 


A.  K.  WINSHIP,     \  -j^.    ^ 
W.  B.  8H£LD0N,  f  ^^<**^'' 


Boston,  Nov.,  1896.     ^•srur"*"'" 


or  more,  80  ets.  a  year. 


AMERICAN 

BOOK 
COMPANY 

^WJ^     PUBLISHERS   OF   THE 
-^  LEADING 

'-*^  AMERICAN  TEXT-BOOKS 


CHILDREN 

By  Mrs,  Willi iiM  Stakh 
Da?* A,  RuUior  of  "  How  to 
Know   the    Wild    Flo  were.  '* 

[lUistmted  by  ALtcE  Jose- 
ph ike  SsiiTiJ.  Cloth.  ^85  pp. 
I*rlce .    .    $  M 

A  child's  bcM>k  fn  iMjtauv,  de«lf^ert  for 
readtnct  amuneiiieiit  and  TnstTUctlDn.  It 
unfoiJa  so  me  of  the  womlers  of  pliwit 
life  in  a  Berie*  of  eliarniii>K  flioriC'i  that 
cannot  fail  to  prove  a  source  of  rloli^ht 
to  von  11^  reaiierSf  while  iit  the  eatue  time 
l*y in g  a  Ton u dat Jo n  f o r  J n t*! I Ucu t  natu re 
stiniy.  Mls»  Sjtjitira  ilhii^tratirina,  ao 
ptul^i'ii'ly  .lu.,  artHtU'ilily  .J  ..-its  j.j^iitid 
uir«fUKU  lilts  uixk,  buggest  in  Bome  Instances  the  indescribabie 
delicacy,  combined  with  truth  to  nature,  of  the  late  William 
Hamilton  Qib8on*B  work. 

Eclectic  School  Readings  Latest Additiom: 

ROBINAON  CRUSOE.    By  Daitiel  Defoe.    Edited  by  Kate 

Htevens f  -00 

FIFTY    FAMOUS    STORIBS    RETOI«D.    By  James 

Baldwin 36 

ReklasAB  €ni«*e  has  been  adapted  to  school  uses,  while  practi- 
oally  retaining  all  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  first  edition 
of  this  work  published  in  1719.  Fifty  FaMoa<  SfArlM  Beteld  are 
sore  to  deeply  interest  children,  and  are  calculated  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  broader  literary  study.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous,  artistic,  and  suggestfye,  thoroughly  lu  keeping  with 
tlie  handsome  style  of  the  other  yolumes  of  this  popular  series, 
which  now  includes : 

STORIES  FOR  OHII«DREN.  By  Mrs.  C.  A.  Lane  .  .  $  .26 
FAIRY  STORIES  AND  FABLES.  By  James  Baldwin,  .36 
STORIES  OF  GREAT  AMERICANS  FOR  LITTLE 

AMERICANS.    By  Edward  Eggleston     ....      .40 
OLD  GREEK  STORIES.    By  James  Baldwin  .46 

OLD  STORIES  OF  THE  EAST.  By  James  Baldwin,  .46 
STORIES    OF    AMERICAN    LIFE    AND    ADVEN- 

TimB.    By  Edward  Eggleston 60 

THE  STORT  OF  GREECE.  By  H.  A.  Huerber  .  .  .60 
ROBINSON  CRUSOE.    Edited  by  Kate  Stevens  .60 

FIFTY    FAMOUS    STORIES    RETOLD.     By  James 

Baldwin 36 


Natural  Course  in  Music 


F rimer  and  First  Reader,  e»oh 

Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Readers,  each 

Firth  Reader      • 

Chartfi.  Nerles  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G,  each 


1.80 

.35 

JiO 

4.00 


VERTICAL   WRITING,  per  dosen 


S.0O 


Books  sent  prepaid  on  reoeipt  of  prices, 
tubui  -     -      -      - 


^ Introduction,  terms  n&ade  known  on  request.    Besides  the 

aboT«*,'weVmbfish  the  lead^s  American  school  books,  books  that  are  up-to-date,  and  adapted  to 
•Terr  h  Ind  and  crade  of  school.  Write  for  our  prIce-lUt.  circulars,  and  bulletin  of  new  books.  They 
are  mailed  free  on  request.  Address  AMERICAN  BOOK  COM  PANT,  Washington  Square,  New  York 
Clt7,  or  at  Cineiimatl,  Chicago,  Boston,  Atlanta,  or  Portla^d»  Oregon,  whieheTor  office  is  nearest. 


\ 


The  ?fatural  Course  in  Music  has  Just  been  adopted  for  use  In 
the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Grand 
RapldSn  Mich.;  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  WiUlamsport,  Allentown, 
Coiiteevillo,  Media,  Titusville,  Phoenixyille,  Sasrre,  Athens  and 
Loj;:aD  Township,  Pa.;  Lockport,  Rome,  Ithaca,  Glean,  and 
WesiHekJ,  K.  T.;  Adams  and  Peabody,  Mass.,  and  Dover  and 
Eedbauk,  S.J.  A  general  recognition  of  the  merits  and  superi- 
ority of  t)ie  Natural  Course  in  Music  is  evidenced  in  the  fact 
that  allliough  published  little  over  a  year  it  has  been  adopted 
for  use  Iti  the  public  schools  of  a  chain  of  large  cities  extending 
a^MOSB  the  continent  from  Portland,  Maine,  to  San  Francisco, 
California,  including  both  cities  and  many  others  of  equal  or 
greater  importance,  besides  hundreds  of  towns,  districts,  and 
private  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Such  a  record  In  so 
short  a  time  Is  unprecedented. 

Spencerian  Vertical  Penmanship 

Shorter  Course,  Nos.  1  to  7,  per  dosen,        .       •    S  .78 
Common  School  Coarse,  Nos.  1  to  6,  per  dozen,        .96 

Teaches  a  combined  finger  and  muscular  arm  movement, 
resulting  in  speed  and  legibility,  thereby  rendering  Spencerian 
Penmanship  practical  for  business  purposes.  Graceful  yet  sim- 
ple script  forms  modeled  after  the  well-known  Spencerian 
slanting  script. 

American  Spelling  Blanks 


Meet  the  demand  for  Spelling  Blanks  in  vertical  script.  The 
plan  and  arrangement  is  similar  to  the  regular  edition,  the  only 
difference  beine  that  all  of  the  script  and  figures  are  In  vertical 
writing.    The  forms  offered  for  Imitation  are  models  of  sim- 

Siicity,  and  embody  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  well-known 
pencerian  copies. 


t 


4/%/^^^%/i 


N0TB«— The  specimen  Illustration  on  this  page  is  from  *<  Plants  and  Their  Children."    Copyright,  1896,  by  American  Book  Company. 
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Supplement  to  Ambbicak  Prtmart  Tbachbr,  Norember,  1896. 
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HELPFOl  BOOKS  IN  AHIMAL  8TDDT 

FREE  to  subscribers  of  the 

ilEBIOAN  PBIIiRT  TEiCHEB 

who. will  send  us  new  names. 


Offer  No.  1. 

OILHAN'S   LESSONS   IN  ZOOLOQY, 

Price,  60  Cente. 
A  helpful  book  for  beginners.    Given  for  only  one  new  subscription 
to  the  *•  American  Primary  Teacher." 

Offer  No.  2. 

MORSE'S  FIRST  BOOK  OF  ZOOLOGY, 

Price,  GO  Cente. 
A  particularly  helpful  book  in  the  study  of  snails,  clams,  and  in- 
sects. 

COLTON'S  PRACTICAL  ZOOLOGY, 

Price,  86  Cente. 
A  manual  for  study  of  structure. 

Your  choice  of  either  of  the  above  books  for  only  two  new  sub- 
scriptions to  the  American  Priraary  Teacher  at  Sl.OO  each. 


Offer  No.  3. 

Our  Common  Birds  and    How  to  Know  Them, 

Price,  $1.30. 
Ballard's  Moths  and  Butterflies,  Price,  $i.50. 
Entomolos^  for  Beginners,  Prtce,  $i  40. 

These  are  most  helpful  books  in  the  study  of  birds,  moths,  butter- 
flies, and  insects,  respectively. 

Your  choice  of  any  one  of  these  books  for  only  three  new  sub- 
•cripticns  to  the  **  American  Primary  Teacher,"  at  Sl.OO  each. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  paper  must  accomi  any  all  orders 
The  books  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid. 

JYlew  Englana  FuHUhlng  Co.  9 

3  Somerset  St.       -      -      -       -       Boston,  Mcuss. 


New  Books 
New  Methods 


NEW     CENTURY 
WORK. 


BUSY 


WB  ARE  WIDE  AWAKE. 


What  the  Primary  Teachers  Have 
Been  Looking  For.  Entirely  new. 
17  distinct  different  sets  in  boxes. 
High  Art  Illustrations.  Mailing 
prices,  16c.,  20c.,  25c. 

MORSE  SPELLER,  By  Samuel  T.  Ddtton,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Brookline,  Mass.  The  correlation  of  spelling  with  other 
subjects.    Mailing  price,  35  cents. 

MORSE  PRIMER,  To  precede  Thompson's  Fairy  Tale  and 
Fable.  Vocabulary  limited.  Artistic  illustrations.  Mailing  price, 
ascents. 

THOMPSON'S  FAIRY  TALE  AND  FABLE,  a  Pio- 
neer Book  of  High  Art  in  Primary  Reading.  Illustrated  with  Re- 
productions from  Great  Artists,  LanUseer,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Van 
Marcke,  Troyon,  and  others.    Mailing  price,  42  cents. 

NATURE'S  BYWAYS.  By  Nellie  Walton  FORD.  Natural 
Science  for  Primary  Pupils ;  beautifully  illustrated  by  reproductions 
from  Great  Artists:  Literature,  a  Juvenile  Poem.  Mailing  price, 
40  cents. 

PHONETIC  READER.  By  Charles  W.Deane,  Ph.D.  Easy 
and  Rapid  Method  for  Teaching  Reading.  High  Art  Illustrations. 
Choice  Literature.    Msiling  price,  40  cents. 

GEMS  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE,  a  choice  selec- 
tion of  German  Verse  from  best  authors,  in  German,  for  practical 
school  work.    Mailing  price,  40  cents. 

A  NATURE  CALENDAR,  By  Thomas  E.  Thompson.  In- 
dispensable Memorandum  book  for  students  of  Botany  and  Nature . 
English  and  Scientific  names  of  Flowers,  Trees,  Birds,  etc.,  wl^ 
space  for  data  covering  four  years.    Mailing  price,  35  cents. 

NEW  CENTURY  DEVELOPMENT  MAPS.  Best  in 
use.  Prices  lower.  Utility  greater.  In  blocks  of  50  outline  Maps, 
two  sizes.  Mailing  price,  35  cents.  A  large  list  of  all  grades  in 
preparation. 

Epoch  higher  grade  books  in  preparation. 

THE  MORSE  COMPANY, 

(Successors  to  The  New  Century  Educational  Co.,) 

Main  Office :  06  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


SPECIAL 
OFFERS 
TO 
PRIMARY 


American  Primary  Teacher 

for  one  year,  new  or  renewal,  and  the  following 

Helps  for  Primary  Teachers,  postpaid, 

for  $1.45. 

NEW  CENTURY  BUSY  WORK.    Scries  11. 

Word  Building, 16 

A  valuable  aid  in  phonetics. 

Color:  Intermediate  Haes, 15 

For  assorting,  and  teaching  color. 

Birds:  Common  Birds, 20 

Excellent  half-tone  reproductions,  with  names  in  script 
and  print,  teaching  the  pupil  to  recognize  each  bird  at 
sight. 

Leaves:  Oaks  and  Maples, 20 

Pen  and  Ink  drawings  from  nature,  and  names  in  script 
and  print. 


The  sets  are  so  arranged  that  the  pupil  can  use  them  without  aid  from  the 
teacher.  They  are  for  seat  work,  for  the  pup»l  who  is  not  reciting  and  who 
cannot  have  the  direct  attention  of  the  teacher.  Each  set  accomplishes  a 
definite  purpose  and  teaches  a  definite  thing,  while  to  the  pupil  it  is  as 
delightful  as  any  game. 

Send  us  only  One  New  subscription  to  the  Amerl- 


TEACHERS. 

NE-WiENGLAND  PUBLISHING  CO., 


FREE 

will  send  you  postpaid  the  four  sets  of  Busy  Work,  Series  II.,  free. 
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HELPFUL  BOOKS  IN  AM&L  8TDDT 

FREE  to  subscribers  of  the 

AIERIG&N  PBi&RT  TEACHER 

who  will  send  us  new  names. 


Offer  No.  1. 

OILHAN'S   LESSONS   IN   ZOOLOGY. 

Price,  60  Cente. 
A  helpful  book  for  beginners.    Given  for  only  one  new  subscription 
to  the  **  American  Primary  Teacher.'* 

Offer  No.  2. 

MORSE'S  FIRST  BOOK  OF  ZOOLOGY, 

Price,  GO  Cente. 
A  particularly  helpful  book  in  the  study  of  snails,  clams,  and  in- 
sects. 

COLTON'S  PRACTICAL  ZOOLOGY, 

Price,  86  Cents. 
A  manual  for  study  of  structure. 

Your  choice  of  either  of  the  above  books  for  onlv  two  new  sub- 
scriptions to  the  American  Priraary  Teacher  at  Si.OO  each. 


Offer  No.  3. 

Our  Common  Birds  and    How  to  Know  Them, 

Price,  $1.50. 
Ballard*5  Moths  and  Butterflies,  Price,  $1.50. 
Entomology  for  Beginners,  Prtce.  $i  40. 

These  are  most  helpful  books  in  the  study  of  birds,  moths,  butter- 
flies, and  insects,  respectively. 

Your  choice  of  any  one  of  these  books  for  only  three  new  sub- 
scripticns  to  the  **  Amkbican  Primary  Teacher,"  at  91.00  each. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  paper  must  accomi  any  all  orders 
The  books  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid. 

JVfBW  England  FuHUMng  Co.  9 

3  Somerset  St.       -      -      -       -       Boston,  Mass. 


New  Boob 
New  Methods 


NEW     CENTURY 
WORK. 


BUSY 


WB  ARE  WIDE  AWAKE. 


What  the  Primary  Teachers  Have 
Been  Looking  For.  Entirely  new. 
17  distinct  different  sets  in  boxes. 
High  Art  Illustrations.  Mailing 
prices,  15c.,  20c.,  25c. 

MORSE  SPELLER,  By  Samuel  T.  Ddtton,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Brookline,  Mass.  The  correlation  of  spelling  with  other 
subjects.    Mailing  price,  35  cents. 

MORSE  PRIMER,  To  precede  Thompson's  Fairy  Tale  and 
Fable.  Vocabulary  limited.  Artistic  illustrations.  Mailing  price, 
35  cents. 

THOMPSON'S  FAIRY  TALE  AND  FABLE,  a  Pio- 
neer  Book  of  High  Art  in  Primary  Reading.    Illustrated  with  Re- 

Sroductions  from  Great  Artists,   Landseer,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Van 
[arcke,  Troyon,  and  others.    Mailing  price,  42  cents. 

NATURE'S  BYWAYS.  By  Nellie  Walton  Ford.  Natural 
Science  for  Primary  Pupils ;  beautifully  illustrated  by  reproductions 
from  Great  Artists:  Literature,  a  Juvenile  Poem.  Mailing  price, 
40  cents. 

PHONETIC  READER.  By  Charles  W.Deane,  Ph.D.  Easy 
and  Rapid  Method  for  Teaching  Reading.  High  Art  Illustrations. 
Choice  Literature.    Mailing  price,  40  cents. 

GEMS  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE,  a  choice  selec- 
tion of  German  Verse  from  best  authors,  in  German,  for  practical 
school  work.    Mailing  price,  40  cents. 

A  NATURE  CALENDAR,  By  Thomas  E.  Thompson.  In- 
dispensable Memorandum  book  for  students  of  Botany  and  Nature . 
English  and  Scientific  names  of  Flowers,  Trees,  Birds,  etc.,  wi^ 
space  for  data  covering  four  years.    Mailing  price,  35  cents. 

NEW  CENTURY  DEVELOPMENT  MAPS.  Best  in 
use.  Prices  lower.  Utility  greater.  In  blocks  of  50  outline  Maps, 
two  sizes.  Mailing  price,  35  cents.  A  large  list  of  all  grades  in 
preparation. 

Epoch  higher  grade  books  in  preparation. 

THE  MORSE  COMPANY, 

(Successors  to  The  New  Century  Educational  Co.,) 

Main  Office :  06  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


SPECIAL 

OFFERS 

TO 

PRIMARY 

TEACHERS. 


American  Primary  Teacher 

for  one  year,  new  or  renewal,  and  the  following 

Helps  for  Primary  Teachers,  postpaid, 

for  $1.45. 

NEW  CENTURY  BUSY  WORK.    Scries  II. 

Word  BaildiDg, 16 

A  valuable  aid  in  phonetics. 

Color:  Intermediate  Haes, 15 

For  assorting,  and  teaching  color. 

Birds:  Common  Birds, 20 

Excellent  half-tone  reproductions,  with  names  in  script 
and  print,  teaching  the  pupil  to  recognize  each  bird  at 
sight. 

Leaves:  Oaks  and  Maples, 20 

Pen  and  Ink  drawings  from  nature,  and  names  in  script 
and  print. 


The  sets  are  so  arranged  that  the  pupil  can  nse  them  without  aid  from  the 
teacher.  They  are  for  seat  work,  for  the  pupU  who  is  not  reciting  and  who 
cannot  have  the  direct  attention  of  the  teacher.  Each  set  accomplishes  a 
definite  purpose  and  teaches  a  definite  thing,  while  to  the  pupil  it  is  as 
delightful  as  any  game. 

Send  us  only  One  New  subscription  to  the  Ameri- 
can Primnry  Tencher,  $1.00  a  year,  and  we 
will  send  you  postpaid  the  four  sets  of  Busy  Workf  Series  II.,  free. 


NEW-ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  CO., 
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Not. 


THE  BEST 

The  NonMl  Connie  1b  8pellliii:. 

PrimjUTf  Advanced,  Complete. 

By  Labkin  Duktok,  LL.  D.,  and  C.  G.  Gooi>- 
wiN,  A.  H.  The  best  books  to  teach  chil- 
dren to  spell  correctly. 

The  Nonnal  SpeUin^  Blanks  In  both  Aiant 
and  Vertical  Script.  Indispensable  aids  to 
teacher  and  pupils. 


IS   THE   CHEAPEST!    QET   THE    BEST. 


Soneii  of  Ihe  jratlOB 

Compiled  by  Chas.  W.  Johnson.  Introduc- 
tory chapter  on  Music  in  Schools,  by 
Leonard  B.  Marshall.  4to.  160  pp., 
boards.    60  cents. 

A  delightful  collection  of  patriotic  songs  of 
our  own  and  other  lands:  songs  for  special 
occasions,  as  Memorial  I)ay,  w'ashmgton's 
Birthday,  etc. :  oolleg»,  home,  and  devotional 
songs,  all  of  choice  coaracter.  Teachers  will 
flndnere  just  what  they  want. 


The  KorMil  Beyiew  Systen  of  Writing. 

Both  Slantlnsr  *^nd  Tertical  Copies. 
By  Professors  D.  H.  Farlbt  and  W.  B. 
Gunnison.  Bef^lar  Course,  Short  Course, 
Movement  Course,  TracluR:  Course,  Business 
and  Social  Forms.  Unique,  unrivalled, 
scientific,  systematic,  practical,  and  popular. 

Just  PnbUshed.  A  Handbook  of  Vertical 
Writing-  A  manual  for  teachers.  Beauti* 
fully  illustrated.   46cts. 


SILVER,  BURDETT,  &.  COMPANY.  Publishers, 


Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 


MERRILL'S 
VERTICAL 


Ig  ectay  to  Teach  and  easy  to 
Learn,  and  excels  in  sim- 
plicity and  beauty  of  letter 

P  E  p|  JVL  A  W  O  rd  1  r        Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 


43,  45,  and  47  East  Tenth  St,  New  York. 


H.  I.  SMITH,  14  Asblmrtoii  Place,  Boiton. 


J.  D.  WILLIAMS,  161  Wabaah  Ave.,  C3iicago. 


THE    Elections  being  over,   the    Schools    will    now  settle  down   to    use 
ESTERBROOK'S  PENS,  and  decide  that  they  are     ^^g^^gg^ 
the  best  for  all  purposes,  whether  for  fine,  vertical,  or  other  style  of  writing. 

Works,  Camden,  N.J.  THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  26  John  Bt^  New  York. 


The  Remarkable  Record 

OF  AN 

Educational  Journal. 


During  the  year  1895  the  Journal  of  Education  made  a 
record  of  which  it  is  justly  proud.  It  gave  its  readers  872 
pages  of  printed  matter  (size  16|  x  11  inches) ;  826  cuts,  in- 
cluding photographs  of  noted  educators  and  illustrations;  84 
exercises  for  the  obseryance  of  the  birthdays  of  noted  men,  and 
school  holidays ;  855|  columns  of  matter  devoted  to  the  latest 
and  best  methods;  124  pedagogical  articles  written  by  the 
leading  educators  of  the  day ;  98  articles  on  Nature  Studies : 
and  86  articles  on  the  History  of  Education;  besides  a  vast 
amount  of  other  material. 

PR0QRB55iVE  TEACHERS 

and  SUPERINTENDENTS  . 

Throughout  the  country  have  for  years  past  recognized  the 
Journal  of  Education  as  an  indispensable  factor  in  their 
profession,  and  hare  been  and  are  loyal  and  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  the  paper. 

If  you  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Journal,  you  are  cordially 
invited  to  send  us  a  postal  card  asking  for  free  sample  copies. 

New  subscribers  will  receive  the  balance  of  this  year  free, 
and  a  full  year's  subscription  from  January  1,  1897,  for  $2.50, 
provided  mention  is  made  of  this  offer. 

The  Journal  of  Education  is  edited  by  A.  E.  Winship, 
and  published  weekly  at  $2.50  a  year ;  trial  trip  of  5  months 
for  #1.00. 

Address  the  publishers, 

NEW   ENGLAND   PUBLISHING   CO., 

3  Somerset  St.,  Boston.  369] Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


I^au^oii 


Horsford's  Aeid   Phosphate 

Overworked  men  and  women, 
the  nervous,  weak,  and  debili- 
tated, will  find  in  the  Acid  Phos- 
phate a  most  agreeable,  grateful, 
and  harmless  stimulant,  giving 
renewed  strength  and  vigor  to 
the  entire  system. 

Dr.  Edwin  P.  Vose,  Portland, 
Me.,  sa^ s :  "I  have  used  it  in  my 
own  case  vhen  suffering  from  ner- 
vous exhaustion,  with  gratifying 
results.  I  have  prescribed  it  for 
many  of  the  various  forms  of  ner- 
vous debility,  and  it  has  never  failed 
to  do  good." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 
Rmaford  Chenkai  Wtrki,  freTldCBCS,  B  I. 

Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 
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November. 

BY    ADELAIDE  Y.    FINOH,    LEWISTON,   MB. 

HE  birds,  and  ieayet,  and  flowers  have  gone, 
The  butterflies  have  fled, 
The  little  seeds  sleep  safe  from  harm, 
Tncked  in  their  soft,  warm  bed. 

The  brown  hills  glisten  in  the  rain. 

The  winds  blow  bleak  and  cold. 
A  flake  of  snow  is  sometimes  seen. 

The  autumn  has  grown  old. 

LITERATURE   IN  SCHOOLS.— (I.) 

BY    ALBERT   E.   WIKSHIP. 

HE  mission  of  the  schools  is  to  help  chil- 
dren to  know,  to  enjoy,  and  to  use 
nature  and  human  nature.  The  teacher 
is  not  a  critic  nor  an  umpire,  but  a 
helper,  "coaching"  rather  than  an- 
nouncing errors.  Children  must  learn  for  them- 
selves, but  they  can  be  trained  by  those  who  will 
help  them. 

Many  things  may  be  known  that  do  not  abide 
with  the  child.  He  may  perform  processes;  see 
conditions,  relations,  and  activities;  recite  facts, 
reasons,  conclusions,  and  be  little  the  gainer.  One 
must  know  so  thoroughly  and  practice  or  use  what 
he  knows  so  freely  as  to  have  it  easy  to  recall  facts, 
perform  processes,  and  think  conclusions.  One's 
knowledge  is  of  little  value  until  he  enjoys  it,  and 
has  profit  or  advantage  in  its  use. 

The  head  assistant  of  a  large  high  school  had  for 
twenty  years  been  accustomed  to  give  notices,  and 
speak  to  the  school  upon  all  phases  of  school  life, 
and  could  do  it  as  easily  as  she  could  converse  with 
a  friend,  but  when  the  principal  was  absent  from 
sickness  and  she  was  called  upon  to  read  a  few 
verses  from  the  scriptures,  she  trembled.  She  knew 
.  how  to  do  it,  but  was  not  accustomed  to  it.  Teachers 
often  fail  to  realize  that  children  can  have  the  germ 
of  stage  fright.  Much  that  is  called  stupidity  and 
dullness  is  merely  stage  fright,  lack  of  self-posses- 
sion when  called  upon  to  do  something  to  which 
they  are  not  accustomed.  I  have  seen  a  lawyer  after 
forty  years  of  successful  pleading  absolutely  "  go  to 
pieces  "  before  an  audience  of  1,500  women,  sitting 
down  in  utter  confusion  because  his  mind  was  a 
blank.  Children  have  similar  experiences,  and  fail 
to  tell  what  they  knew  very  well  a  moment  before, 
and  they  are  ruled  out  as  stupid.  They  are  to  be 
helped  to  express  and  apply  what  they  know  until 
they  can  enjoy  and  profit  by  its  use. 

All  school  work  has  for  its  end  and  aim  the  enjoy- 
ment and  use  of  knowledge  of  nature  and  human 
nature.  Children  learn  of  nature  through  nature 
study,  the  sciences,  and  geography,  of  human  nature 
through  literature,  philosophy,  and  history.  Geogra- 
phy, and  literature  deal  with  both  nature  and  human 
nature.     I  shall  here  deal  with  only  so  much  of  this 


outline  as  is  compassed  by  literature.  Literature 
embraces  language  lessons,  reading,  grammar,  and 
literature  proper. 

Language  opens  all  the  doors  and  presents  all  the 
vistas  of  human  learning,  sets  in  action  all  the  influ- 
ences for  good  —  or  bad  —  among  men. 

Language  lessons  furnish  the  principal  work  of 
the  first  year  in  school,  and  a  large  part  of  that  of 
the  second.  In  it  all  other  teaching  centres.  It  is 
the  unifying  force,  or,  as  one  should  say  out  of  re- 
spect for  "  the  times,"  it  correlates  them.  The  first 
work  of  the  schoal  is  to  have  children  talk  in  their 
own  way  about  things  in  which  they  are  interested. 
It  is  not  at  first  a  question  of  correctness,  but  of 
ease  and  naturalness. 

Pupils  are  to  talk  with  each  other,  then  to  talk 
with  the  teacher,  and  then  to  the  class  as  a  whole. 
These  are  three  distinct  stages  in  the  acquirement 
of  self-possession  in  oral  language  woik.  They  can 
easily  talk  with  each  other  if  only  they  are  encour- 
aged to  it.  There  is  just  enough  restraint  in  talking 
together  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher  to  make  it 
tonic,  to  give  it  slight  disciplinary  effect. 

As  soon  as  this  is  naturally  done,  the  teacher 
becomes  the  conversing  companion  with  each  pupil 
in  an  incidental  way.  This  is  the  first  great  test  of 
a  teacher's  tact  and  power.  The  third  step,  which 
should  come  early,  is  the  power  to  talk  to  the  class. 
This  last  power  should  be  first  applied  by  counting, 
reciting  the  alphabet,  repeating  some  rhythmic 
jingles  such  as  the  following :  — * 

Star  light,  star  bright, 
First  star  I  see  to-niflrht ; 
I  wish  I  may,  I  wish  I  might, 
Have  the  wish  I  wish  to-night. 

A  swarm  of  bees  in  May 
Is  worth  a  load  of  hay ; 
A  swarm  of  bees  in  Jane 
Is  worth  a  silver  spoon ; 
A  swarm  of  bees  in  July 
Is  not  worth  a  fly. 

At  evening  when  I  go  to  bed 
I  see  the  stars  shine  overhead ; 
They  are  the  little  daisies  white 
That  dot  the  meadow  of  the  Night. 

'*  Stop,  stop,  pretty  water!  " 
Said  Mary  one  day, 
To  a  frolicsome  brook. 
That  was  running  away. 

Once  I  saw  a  little  bird 

Come  hop,  hop,  hop ; 
So  I  cried,  <'  Little  bird, 

Will  you  stop,  stop,  stop?" 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star; 
How  I  wonder  what  you  are ! 
Up  above  the  world  so  high. 
Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky. 

•Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.,  Boston,  issue  as  No.  59  of  the  River- 
side Literature  Series  "Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners  in  Reading, 
Selected  from  English  and  American  Literature.*^ 
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Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 

Its  fleece  waa  white  as  snow ; 
And  everywhere  that  Mary  went, 

The  lamb  was  sure  to  go. 

He  followed  her  to  school  one  day, — 

That  was  against  the  rule ; 
It  made  the  children  laugh  and  play, 

To  see  a  lamb  at  school. 

So  the  teacher  turned  him  out, 

But  still  he  lingered  near. 
And  waited  patiently  about. 

Till  Mary  did  appear. 

BESSIE'S  GRAMMATICAL  DIFFICULTIES. 

BY  ELEANOR  ROOT. 
A  CONVERSATION. 
WISH  I  knew  where  my  hat  is  — was, — 
0,  how  shall  I  say  it,  Miss  Meade? 
ni  have  to  stop  hunting  my  hat  if  I 
don't  find  out.  When  I  say,  '  I  wish  I 
knew  where  it  is,'  I  feel  uncomfortable, 
and  when  I  say,  *  I  wish  I  knew  where  it  was,'  other 
people  feel  uncomfortable.  At  least  no  one  seems  to 
think  it  is  right. 

"  And  there  are  two  or  three  other  things  I  want 
to  ask  you  about.  I  must  tell  them  this  minute 
while  I  think  of  them  or  I'll  forget  them. 

"How  do  you  know  when  to  put  on  the  ly  and  when 
not  to  ?  We've  been  having  a  lot  of  sentences  at 
school  with  blanks  to  fill  out  with  adjectives  and 
adverbs,  and  it's  guess  work  half  the  time  with  me. 

"  And  another  thing.  Ought  I  to  say,  7  took  it  to 
he  he  or  /  took  it  to  he  him  ^ 

"  And  the  last  thing,  —  which  is  it,  /  was  not  sure 
of  John  going  or  I  was  not  sure  of  JohrCs  going  ?  " 
Bessie  took  a  long  breath  and  gazed  up  into  her 
friend's  face. 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Meade,  "  suppose  we  begin  at 
the  last  first.  What  is  it  that  you  are  not  sure  of  — 
John  or  his  going  ?  " 

"  0,  his  going,"  laughed  Bessie. 

"  Whose  going  ?  "  interrogated  Miss  Meade.  • 

^^  John^B  going;  —  I  see,"  replied  Bessie.  "Now 
tell  me  about  *  took  it  t(»  be  he'  or  *  took  it  to  be  him'. 
I  know  that  to  he  can't  take  an  object  ( I  got  zero 
for  giving  it  an  object  once  —  and  I'll  never  forget 
it ),  but  I  saw  in  Harpers  magazine  yesterday  to  he 
him," 

"No,  to  he  cannot  take  an  object,"  was  the  reply, 
"  and  yet  it  should  be  him  in  your  sentence.  Let  me 
see,  —  they  made  her  queen  —  they  made  her  to  he 
queen  ;  isn't  there  something  like  that  in  your  gram- 
mar?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Bessie,  —  "  attributive  object. 
How  stupid  I  am.  Now  if  you  can  just  clear  up  the 
other  things  for  me  like  that." 

"  Well,  we'll  take  the  adjectives  and  adverbs,"  said 
Miss  Meade.  "She  looks  bad  —  badly.  Do  you 
mean  that  she  can  hardly  see,  —  that  she  squints  ? 
If  you  do,  you  need  a  word  to  tell  how  the  action  is 
performed,  — '  badly.' " 

"  0,  no,  of  course  I  do  not  mean  that,"  answered 
Bessie. 

"Then  you  should  say,  she  looks  hady  obviously. 


It  would  never  occur  to  you,  would  it,  to  say,  the 
lake  looks  calmly,  or,  the  lake  looks  heautifully,  or, 
again,  the  stick  looks  straightly.  So  you  see  that 
when  reference  is  made  to  the  action,  the  adverb  is 
used,  and  when  the  state  or  appearance  of  the  object 
is  referred  to,  the  adjective. 

"  Let  me  try  you  now.  Should  you  say,  he  feels 
had,  or,  he  feels  hadly?^* 

"  He  feels  had,*'  answered  Bessie  promptly,  —  "  un- 
less you  mean  that  he  is  paralyzed." 

"  Good  girJ,"  said  Miss  Meade  approvingly. 

"  And  now  about  the  hat,"  exclaimed  Bessie. 

"What  if  I  should  tell  you  that  I  do  not  know," 
replied  Miss  Meade,  — "  at  least  that  I  have  no 
authority  to  point  to  for  the  belief  that  is  in  me,  — 
a  belief  which  does  not  seem  to  coincide  with  any 
one  else's  ?  "     Bessie's  eyes  opened  very  wide. 

"  Why,  I  thought  that  teachers  knew  everything," 
she  said.  "  Any  way,  none  of  my  teachers  ever  tell 
when  they  don't  know  things." 

"  I  do,"  said  Miss  Meade,  smiling,  —  "  why  should 
I  not  ?  There  is  no  more  reason,  surely,  why  teach- 
ers should  be  ashamed  to  confess  their  ignorance 
than  why  sages  should.  Don't  you  remember  that 
wise  man  in  the  reader  who,  after  a  life  devoted  to 
study,  said  that  the  only  thing  he  knew  was  that  he 
did  not  know  anything  ? 

"/should  say,  I  wish  I  knew  where  my  hat  were, 
I  have  asked  more  times  than  one  about  that  very 
sentence,  and  have  almost  invariably  leceived  the 
reply :  *  You  want  to  know  where  it  is  now,  do  you 
not  ?  Then  say,  I  wish  I  knew  where  my  hat  is.' 
But  by  analogous  reasoning  one  should  not  say,  'I 
wish  I  knew'  —  for  you  want  to  know  right  now;  so 
that  does  not  help  out  any." 

"  Dear  me,"  ejaculated  Bessie,  "  what  shall  we  do 
about  it." 

"Just  keep  the  sentence  in  mind,"  said  Miss 
Meade,  "and  we'll  know  one  of  these  days  sure, 
dear." 


METHODS  OF  CHILD  STUDY. 


BY    WILL   8.    MONROE. 


ITH  80  many  workers  in  the  field,  and 
representing  such  varied  interests,  it  la 
Y^Y  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  a 
tljij^  great  many  methods  in  current  use  in 
the  study  of  children.  It  is  my  pur- 
pose hei3  to  briefly  state  some  of  these  methods. 
Readers  who  are  interested  in  a  more  exhaustive  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  will  find  a  splendid  account  in 
the  second  number  of  Professor  Earl  Barnes'  "Studies 
in  Education." 

1.  STATISTICAL  JVffiTHOD.— President  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  who  is  the  genius  of  the  Child  Study 
movement  in  America,  and  whose  worth  has  received 
wide  European  recognition,  has  from  the  first  given 
large  consideration  to  the  collection  of  great  masses  of 
data  from  widely  prevalent  conditions,  and  these  re- 
duced to  averages  taken  as  indications  of  tendencies 
and  possible  laws.  Much  of  the  work  by  Professor 
Earl  Barnes  has  been  an  application  of  the  statistical 
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method  in  which  the  views  and  conditions  of  large 
numbers  of  children  at  diflEerent  ages  and  under  vary- 
ing conditions  have  been  reduced  to  summaries.  The 
Journal  of  Education  has  from  time  to  time  published 
a  number  of  such  studies — on  children's  fears  by  Mrs. 
Hattie  Mason  Willard,  children's  geographic  interests 
by  Miss  Anna  Buckbee,  and  children's  ambitions  by 
the  writer. 

-  2.  lilFE  HISTOEIES.— Professor  Preyer,  the 
first  to  indicate  the  possibilities  of  modern  child 
study,  showed  his  in  a  great  work,  "The  Soul  of  the 
Child,"  published  in  1879,  ways  of  studying  the  nat- 
ural history  of  the  child  and  the  causes  which  con- 
dition its  growth.  He  made  a  careful  study  of  his 
own  child  from  the  day  of  birth  until  eariy  childhood; 
the  first  movements  of  its  muscles,  judgments  of 
space,  manner  of  becoming  acquainted  with  natural 
facts,  etc.  He  maintained,  and  rightly,  that  psychic 
facts  are  here  seen  in  their  simplest  forms;  and  that 
their  slow,  continuous,  and  regular  development  gave 
them  great  value  in  the  interpretation  of  mature  men- 
tal states.  Miss  Shinn,  who  has  followed  Preyer's 
method  in  the  study  of  her  little  niece,  has  simplified 
his  method  for  the  use  of  yoimg  mothers.  It  is  alto- 
gether possible  for  any  intelligent  mother  to  keep  a 
continuous  record  of  the  development  of  the  psychic 
life  of  her  child. 

3.  BEMINISCENCES.— No  small  part  of  psy- 
chological  lore  is  the  direct  result  of  introspective 
methods.  The  same  principle  has  been  employed  at 
Clark  and  Stanford  Universities  by  President  HaD 
and  Professor  Barnes  in  the  study  of  childhood 
through  the  reminiscences  of  mature  students. 

4.  LETTERS  AND  JOURNALS  OF  YOUNG 
CHILDREN.— These,  sb  Professor  Earl  Barnes  has 
indicated,  give  catches  of  those  fleeting  shades  of 
feeling  which  are  so  easily  forgotten,  and  which  are 
recorded,  not  for  the  cold  and  critical  public,  but  for 
the  perusal  of  one  or  two  choice  friends.  The  Jour- 
nal of  Maiie  Bashkirtseff,  and  Anna  Green  Wins- 
low's  diary  indicate  the  application  of  reminiscent 
studies  to  early  childhood. 

5.  AUTOBIOGRAPHIES.  Facts  and  fancies  of 
childhood,  seen  through  the  mists  of  many  years,  and 
recorded  after  large  experience  in  the  later  life,  fur- 
nish abundance  of  material  in  the  study  at  least  of 
eminent  men  and  women.  The  "Autobiography"  of 
Jean  Paul  Richter,  Tolstoi's  "Childhood,  Boyhood, 
and  Youth,"  Pierre  Loti's  "Romance  of  a  Child,"  and 
Mrs.  Burnett's  "The  One  I  Knew  the  Best  of  411"  are 
rich  autobiographical  studies. 

6.  LABORATORY  STUDIES.— In  those  col- 
leges and  universities  where  psychology  is  experi- 
mentally taught,  the  child  is  studied  by  specialists,  as 
any  other  phenomenon  might  be.  The  studies  on  the 
fatigue  of  school  cliildren  by  Mr.  Hancock  at  Clark 
University  and  Professor  Scripture  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity, as  well  as  the  studies  on  the  color  sense  by  Pro- 
fessor Luckey  at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  show  the 
possibilities  of  laboratory  methods  applied  to  child 
studv. 

7."  WRITTEN  COLLECTIONS.  — The  state 
normal  school  at  Worcester  was  one  of  the  first  insti- 


tutions for  the  training  of  teachers  in  elementary 
schools  to  make  child  study  a  part  of  the  normal 
school  work  in  psychology.  The  plan  there  has  been 
to  supply  each  student  ^vith  printed  blsaiks,  upon 
which  are  recorded  any  important  mental  facts  com- 
ing to  them  through  observation,  reading,  or  hearsay. 
These  from  time  to  time  are  read  by  Mr.  Russell  to 
the  class  and  discussed  by  the  students.  The  plan  is 
simple,  and  yet  it  has  the  great  merit  of  interesting 
prospective  teachers  in  the  children,  and  leading 
them  to  form  habits  of  observation. 

8.  CHILDREN  IN  LITERATURE  AND  ART. 
— ^Poets  have  always  divined  truths  which  were  only 
attained  by  philosophers  through  long  and  laborious 
observation;  and  they  have  interpreted  childhood  with 
no  less  accuracy  than  beauty.  The  prose  writings  of 
Dickens  abound  with  carefully  recorded  facts  bearing 
on  child  life;  and  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Eugene 
Field,  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  have  in  song — as 
Dickens  has  in  stor}- — ^revealed  the  thoughts  of  young 
minds  and  the  feelings  of  young  hearts  with  a  truth- 
fulness well  worthy  the  consideration  of  th6se  inter- 
ested in  the  young  and  growing  child.  Artists,  no 
less  than  poets,  have  always  found  a  child  a  fruitful 
theme.  The  Christ  Cliild  has  been  a  theme  with 
painters  and  sculptors  since  the  dawn  of  the  Christian 
era;  and  at  least  one  modem  artist — Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds— possessed  a  knowledge  of  child  nature  well 
worthy  of  the  thoughtful  study  of  the  modem  advo- 
cates of  the  natural  history  of  the  child. 


Suggrestions  for  Oovernment. 

1.  In  making  or  enforcing  rules  look  back  to 
your  own  childhood;  recall  your  own  experiences, 
your  own  impulses.  Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the 
child  to  be  governed,  then  act. 

2.  Regard  all  pupils  as  trustworthy  until  you  find 
them  otherwise.  (Children  rarely  forgive  a  teacher 
who  suspects  them  of  wrong  when  they  are  innocent. 

3.  Encourage  them  to  be  truthful  by  remitting 
penalties  as  far  as  possible  when  they  make  a  full  and 
free  confession. 

4.  Common  sense  and  the  ability  to  judge  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  pupil  is  a  requisite  in  suc- 
cessful government. 

5.  Allow  pupils  the  largest  liberty  consifltent 
with  their  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  the  school, 
and  when  restrictions  *are  placed  on  them  explain  the 
necessity  for  such  restriction. 

6.  Do  not  attempt  to  compel  pupils  to  inform  on 
one  another  under  threats  of  punishment.  Rather 
let  your  own  tact  govern  you  in  the  detection  of  an 
offense. 

7.  Explain  to  your  pupils  the  necessity  of  proper 
deportment  and  prompt  obedience. 

8.  Do  your  own  governing  as  far  as  possible;  it 
weakens  your  authority  to  call  upon  the  superintend- 
ent or  the  members  of  the  school  board  for  assi8l>- 
ance. 

9.  Give  no  unnecessary  commands. 

10.  Make  only  such  rules  as  you  are  willinj[|^^ 
enforce. —  Bavh^s  School  Manaaement 
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The  Study  of  Civics. 

[SnperinteDdeDt  G.  A.  Staart  of  Lewiston,  Me.,  itsnei  for 
the  use  of  teachers  a  schedule  for  the  teaching  of  ^* Civics" 
that  will  furnish  suggestions  to  other  teachers,  by  which  they 
may  well  profit.  The  cards  give  the  answers  in  th^  lower 
grades,  but  we  do  not  here  give  them. 

It  is  expected  that  teachers  will  endearor  to  implant  in  each 
pupil  a  love  for  our  country,  a  respect  for  the  laws,  and  a  desire 
to  become  a  good  citizen. 

Each  grade  should  reriew  what  comes  in  the  grade  or  grades 
preceding,  but  not  encroach  too  much  upon  the  work  of  the 
following  grades.] 

SUB-PBIMART. 

1.  In  what  country  do  you  live  ? 

2.  In  what  state  do  you  live  ? 

3.  In  what  county  do  you  live  ? 

4.  In  what  city  do  you  live  ? 
6.   How  old  are  you  ? 

6.  What  is  your  name  ? 

7.  What  is  your  father's  name  ? 

8.  What  is  the  number  of  your  house  and  on  what 
street  is  it  ? 

9.  Who  are  the  men  we  see  on  the  street  who 
wear  blue  coats  trimmed  with  brass  buttons  ? 

10.  If  you  were  lost,  whom  would  you  ask  to  take 
you  home  ? 

11.  What  would  you  tell  him  ? 

12.  Who  is  at  the  head  of  the  police  ? 

13.  Who  is  the  mayor  of  the  city  ? 

14.  Who  is  the  superintendent  of  schools  ? 
16.  What  is  a  truant  ? 

16.  What  does  the  truant  officer  do  ? 

17.  Who  brings  your  mamma's  letters  to  the  house  ? 

18.  Where  does  he  get  the  letters  ? 

19.  Where  would  you  take  a  letter  that  you  wish 
to  send  to  a  friend  ? 

20.  Who  is  the  postmaster  ? 

THIRD   PBIMABT. 

1.  What  do  we  see  on  the  flag  above  our  school- 
house? 

2.  How  many  stripes  are  there  ? 

3.  How  many  stars  are  there  ? 

4.  Kame  some  patriotic  songs. 

6.   Tell  in  a  little  couplet  what  country  we  should 
love  best. 

6.  Why  do  we  love  our  flag  ? 

7.  What  do  we  mean  by  our  native  land  ? 

8.  What  is  our  flag  sometimes  called  ? 

9.  What  is  a  national  holiday  ? 

10.  Name  some  national  holidays. 

11.  For  what  is  Washington's  birthday  ? 

12.  For  what  is  the  Fourth  of  July  ? 

13.  For  what  is  Memorial  day  ? 

14.  Name  some  other  holidays. 

15.  For  what  purpose  are  these  set  apart  ? 

16.  What  is  the  capital  of  the  United  States  ? 

17.  What  is  the  capital  of  this  state  ? 

SECOND   PBIMABY. 

1.  Where  do  we  get  the  water  that  we  drink  ? 

2.  Where  is  the  water  kept  ? 

3.  How  is  it  brought  there  ? 

4.  How  is  it  brought  to  us  ? 

5.  Who  makes  the  regulations  and  manages  this  ? 


6.  How  are  the    members  of  the  water  board 
electcki  ? 

7.  How  long  do  they  hold  office  ? 

8.  How  many  are  there  ? 

9.  Who  have  charge  of  the  fire  department  of  the 
city? 

10.  Who  is  the  chief  officer  of  the  fire  department  ? 

11.  For  what  are  the  boxes  at  the  comers  of  streets  ? 

12.  What  would  you  do  in  case  of  fire  at  your 
home? 

13.  How  would  you  send  an  alarm  ? 

14.  What  will  this  do  ? 
16.   What  else  will  it  do  ? 

16.  What  do  the  strokes  of  the  alarm  bell  mean  ? 

17.  What  does  the  first  number  show  ? 

18.  What  is  the  penalty  for  tampering  with  an 
alarm  box  ? 

19.  Where  do  we  get  the  water  ? 

20.  Name  some  great  building  in  this  city. 


November  Suggrostions 

This  is  a  good  time  to  study  the  arrangement  of 
leaves  on  the  stem  by  means  of  the  scars  left  where 
they  come  off. 

Now  is  the  time  to  place  in  the  schoolroom,  if  it 
has  not  been  done  earlier,  fishes  in  glass  jars. 

November  is  a  good  month  for  a  study  of  the 
grains.  It  would  have  answered  in  October,  but  that 
month  is  overloaded  with  opportunities. 

Com  could  well  be  brought  into  November  if  it  was 
not  exhaustively  taught  in  October.  Look  back  to 
your  October  number  for  suggestions. 

Wheat  makes  a  good  study,  especially  in  the  West. 
Time  of  sowing.  How  the  ground  is  prepared.  What 
kinds  of  machinery  are  used.  When  it  ripens.  How 
it  is  harvested.  How  it  is  marketed.  How  stored. 
How  it  is  sold  in  the  stock  exchange.  How  ground. 
What  is  made  of  it,  etc.,  etc. 

Oats  may  be  taught  or  talked  about  in  much  the 
same  way  as  wheat.  Compare  the  planting  and  har- 
vesting of  each.    Contrast  their  use,  etc. 

Kye  and  barley  also  present* similar  opportunities. 
See  the  Amebigan  Teacheb  for  September,  1893,  for 
an  exhaustive  and  valuable  article  on  grains. 

Best  of  all,  November  is  the  month  of  nuts. 

If  possible,  have  a  field  day  for  a  nutting  party. 

The  chestnut  is  a  fine  study.  The  tree,  the  burrs, 
the  arrangement  of  the  nuts  in  the  burrs.  Uses  of 
the  wood. 

The  squirrel  is  on  the  throne  now.  Study  him. 
The  varieties,  habits,  homes,  disposition,  manners, 
and  food.  If  practicable,  have  a  pet  squirrel  in  a 
cage  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  walnut  is  a  good  study.  The  shell-bark  is  bet- 
ter,—  the  hull,  the  shell,  the  arrangement  of  the 
meat  and  the  characteristics  of  the  meat. 

The  beech  nut  may  be  similarly  studied. 

The  acorn  is  a  good  study,  its  cup,  its  shell,  and 
meat. 

The  oaks  —  varieties,  characteristics,  and  uses. 

Study  the  peanut  by  way  of  contrasts. 
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study  foreign  nuts.  They  can  be  had  for  a  trifle. 
The  English  walnut.  In  California  it  is  a  home  nut. 
The  almond  xs  also  a  home  nut  there.  The  filbert^ 
<»stanay  etc.  Where  they  grow  and  how.  How  they 
are  shipped  and  what  they  cost. 

A  glass  jar  —  netting  covered  —  of  spiders  is  prac- 
ticable and  very  interesting.  Keep  them  well  fed 
on  flies  and  other  insects.  Watch  them  as  they  spin 
their  web,  make  nests,  catch  insects,  eat,  Qtc. 


HOW  SEEDS  ARE  SCATTERED. 

BY   W.    L.    GERMAN. 

HE  following  statemetit  of  the  ways  by 
which  seeds  are  transported  will  fur- 
nish the  subjects  for  many  interesting 
talks  to  children,  and  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  these  curious  little  travelers. 

1.  —  Borne  by  Water. 
The  seeds  of  many  plants,  such  as  those  of  grasses, 
thistle,  and  dandelion,  pea,  bean,  locust,  etc.,  will 
float  upon  water  and  may  thus  be  borne  to  great  dis- 
tances. The  pea,  bean,  locust,  etc.,  are  floated  away 
in  the  pod.  The  oceanic  islands  have  been  clothed 
with  a  vegetation  the  beginnings  of  which  lay  in  the 
occasional  seeds  borne  by  the  ocean  currents  from  the 
-distant  continent.  The  Azores,  Madeira,  Canarj',and 
Cape  Verde  islands  have  borne  to  them  yearly  not 
only  seed  from  the  New  World,  but  pieces  of  wood, 
leaves,  etc.  This  was  one  of  the  things  which 
fltrengthened  Columbus  in  his  theory  of  a  "western 
land.''  (Let  the  pupils  trace  the  direction  of  ocean 
•currents  upon  a  map,  and  decide  whether  the  islands 
of  the  mid-Pacific  have  been  influenced  in  their  vege- 
tation by  a  continent  to  the  east  or  to  the  west.) 

II. — Borne  by  Winds. 
Some  seeds  have  special  growths  or  attachments 
which  enable  them  to  be  borne  thus  to  great  distances. 
The  seed  of  the  maple  has  a  kind  of  wing  attachment 
which  suggests  to  one  at  first  glance  that  it  was  made 
for  flying.  The  seeds  grow  in  pairs.  (Fig.  1.)  The 
«eeds  of  the  ash  and  elm  have  also  this  wing  attach- 


ment.    (Figs.  2  and  3.) 

Examine  the  feathery  seed-ball  of  the  dandelion. 
Blow  upon  it  and  how  quickly  the  seeds  are  scattered. 
£ach  seed  has  attached  to  it  a  stem,  at  the  top  of  \i  liich 
IS  borne  a  tuft  of  fine  hairs  or  fibres.     (Fig.  4.) 

The  seed  of  the  thistle  has  a  downy  wing,  by  which 
it  is  borne  about.  (Fig.  6:)  The  flying  attachment 
to  the  seed  of  the  clematis  is  much  like  a  feather. 
<Fig.6.) 


All  are  familiar  with  the  mosses  which  grow  upon 
the  trunks  of  trees,  fences,  rocks,  etc.  The  seeds 
(spores)  of  these,  and  of  ferns  as  well,  are  perhaps 
more  widely  scattered  than  are  those  of  most  other 
plants.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  seeds  are  so 
small.  Many  seeds  of  our  common  plants  are  so  small 
that  they  need  no  special  arrangement  to  enable  them 
to  be  borne  away  by  the  wind. 

So  common  is  it  for  some  of  these  plants  to  scatter, 
and  so  destructive  are  they  of  the  strength  of  the  soil, 


which  it  is  desirable  that  our  cultivated  plants  obtain, 
that  many  of  our  states  have  seen  fit  to  legislate 
against  their  growth  to  the  time  of  seed  maturity. 
In  the  northern  states  the  Canada  thistle  lias  been 
exceedingly  troublesome;  in  the  west  (Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, etc.),  we  have  the  Chinese  lettuce,  a  plant 
whose  seeds  have  much  the  same  arrangement  for  dis- 
semination as  the  dandelion,  and  which  has  become  a 
real  hindrance  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat.  (Every 
pupil  should  be  familiarized  with  the  law  of  his  state 
upon  this  subject,  the  justice  of  such  laws  should  be 
recognized,  and  the  duty  of  every  land-holder  em- 
phasized.) 

III. — Borne  by   the   Plumage   op   Birds,  Wool, 
Fur  of  Animals,  Etc. 

Many  seeds  are  enveloped  in  a  burr  which  attaches 
itself  to  whatever  may  come  against  it.  This  device 
consists  of  spine  or  needle  shaped  growths  bearing 
hooks  or  barbs  at  their  extremities.  One  needs  but  to 
walk  across  one  of  our  fields  in  autumn  to  discover 
how  readily  they  sever  their  relation  to  the  parent 
plant,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  they  cling  to  that 
upon  which  they  have  fastened  themselves.  Some- 
times the  seed  is  winged  and  has*  in  addition  a  hook  or 
two  to  insure  its  transportation. 

IV. — Borne  in  the  Stomach  op  Animals. 

Many  seeds  are  protected  in  a  small  fruit  or  beny, 
which  birds  and  other  animals  swallow  whole.  In 
this  way  these  living  seed  germs  are  transported  in  the 
stomach  over  great  distances.  Thoreau  in  his  ^HiV^ild 
Apples'^  says:  "Going  up  the  side  of  a  cliff  about  the 
first  of  November,  I  saw  a  vigorous  young  apple  tree, 
which,  planted  by  birds  or  cows,  had  shot  up  amid  the 
rocks  and  open  woods  there,  and  had  now  much  fruit 
on  it,  uninjured  by  the  frosts,  when  all  cultivated 
apples  were  gathered.  Most  ft^ts  which  we  prize 
and  use  depend  entirely  on  our  care;  but  the  apple 
emulates  man^s  independence  and  enterprise.  It  is 
not  simply  carried,  as  I  have  said,  but,  Uke  him,  to 
some  extent  it  has  migrated  to  this  New  World*  and  is 
even,  here  and  there,  making  its  way  amid  the  abo- 
riginal trees.*' 
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Reading  Between  the  Lines. 

BT   AUGUSTA   REIKSTEIK. 

The  Bird's  Farewell  (JVoi»  Si.  Nicholas), 

1.  Oar  dear  little  maid, 

2.  We  must  bid  you  **  Good-bye," 

3.  For  November  is  here,  and  'tis  time  we  should  fly 

4.  To  the  South,  where  we  hare  an  engagement  to  sing ; 

5.  But  remember  this,  dear,  we'll  return  in  the  spring. 

6.  And  if,  while  abroad,  we  hear  anything  new, 

7.  We'll  learn  it  and  sing  it  next  summer  to  you, 

8.  In  the  same  little  tree  on  the  lawn,  if  you  let  us. 

9.  So  ''  Good-bye,"  little  maiden,  please  do  not  forget  us. 

10.  We're  sorry  to  leave  you,  too  sorry  for  words, 

11.  And  we'll  always  remain, 

12.  Yours  sincerely, 

18.  The  Birds. 

14.    P.  S,  —  Please  don't  mind  if  this  letter  sounds  flat, 
16.    And  present  our  respectful  regards  to  the  cat. 

Explain  that  this  is  a  farewell  or  good-bye  letter 
from  some  birds  to  a  little  girl,  making  believe  that 
birds  can  talk  as  people  do. 

Show  a  letter  form  on  the  blackboard.  I  quote  the 
poem  from  memory  and  do  not  recollect  whether  it 
had  a  heading,  though  I  think  it  likely. 

Line  1  is  the  form  of  address  to  the  one  they  are 
talking  to.     Maid  is  short  for  "  maiden  "  or  girl. 

Line  2.  Good-bye,  "Grod  be  wi'  you,'*  and  take 
care  of  you  when  we  are  away. 

Line  3.  Tell  of  the  migration  of  the  birds  in  win- 
ter to  a  warmer  country.  Birds  live  outside,  and  when 
it  is  cold  and  the  sun  does  not  shine,  they  cannot  get 
warm  as  we  do  near  the  fire,  so  God  has  them  fly 
where  the  weather  is  warm  all  the  year  round. 

Divide  the  months  into  their  seasons,  showing  that 
November  begins  or  opens  winter. 

The  birds  of  the  warm  countries  have  beautiful 
feathers,  but  not  musical  voices,  while  our  birds  have 
plain  clothes,  but  sing  sweetly  ;  so  most  of  them  fly 
far  away,  that  the  people  in  the  warm  countries  may 
hear  pretty  singing,  too.  All  of  the  birds  do  not  go, 
for  then  we  should  miss  them  too  much. 

[Note.  —  I  do  not  know  whether,  according  to  ornithology  or 
the  Divine  will,  these  statements  are  correct,  they  are  purely 
flights  of  the  imagination  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  lessons 
of  compensation  and  impartiality.  I  brought  the  latter  thought 
home  to  my  scholars  by  recalling  to  them  the  fact  that  every 
day  another  child  leads  the  marching,  so  that  each  child  may 
have  a  chance  or  '*  a  show." 

The  birds  can  leave  in^  the  winter  because  their  eggs  have 
been  hatched  in  the  summer  and  the  young  birds  have  grown 
big,  their  wings  have  grown  strong,  and  they  have  flown  away 
to  build  nests  or  houses  of  their  own,  just  as  the  children  of  our 
parents  do.    This  shows  t£e  duty  of  parenthood.] 

Line  4.  South  gives  us  a  lesson  on  the  points  of 
the  compass  with  local  illustrations ;  first,  those  near 
by  and  then  those  farther  away. 

An  engagement  to  sing,  —  hired  or  asked  to  sing. 

Line  5.  "  In  the  spring "  the  cold  weather  has 
gone,  the  rain,  snow,  and  ice  have  disappeared,  the 
grass  appears  on  the  hills,  the  wild  flowers  in  the 
fields,  and  the  birds  come  back. 

Line  6.  "  Abroad  "  means  far,  far  away  over  the 
Hg  water,  like  the  sea  or  the  ocean. 

"We  hear  anything  new,  we'll  learn  it,"  shows 
that  the  birds  are  not  lazy,  that  they  like  to  learn 
something  new  every  day,  like  some  of  my  scholars. 


Line  7.  The  little  girl  has  been  kind  to  them ;  she 
has  not  hurt  their  nests  or  stolen  their  eggs,  but  has 
given  them  bread-crumbs  every  day ;  because  she  was 
good  to  them  they  will  be  good  to  her, —  the  Golden 
Eule, —  and  return  her  kindness  by  coming  back  to 
sing  to  her ;  they  give  her  the  best,  —  the  dll  in  their 
petty  power. 

Line  8.    Explain  "  lawn." 

Line  9.     Out  of  sight  should  not  be  out  of  mind. 

Line  10.'  Show  the  similarity  between  letter  writing 
and  making  calls  in  the  stereotyped. expressions  re- 
quired by  social  etiquette, —  inquiries  for  the  health 
of  those  present  and  absent,  regret  at  leaving,  and  re- 
membrances to  the  other  members  of  the  family  and 
friends  of  the  host  or  hostess. 

Line  12,     Sincerely, — truly. 

Line  12-13.     Form  for  ending  and  the  signature. 

LineW,    Explain  "postscript." 

Line  14-16.  With  many  qualms  of  conscience,  I 
made  the  comparison  between  the  taste  of  flat  beer 
and  the  sound  of  this  letter ;  the  beer  is  too  old,  and, 
therefore,  does  not  taste  well,  and  this  letter  is  too 
new,  being  their  first  attempt,  and  is  not  such  a  nice 
one  as  they  might  write  when  they  are  older,  just  like 
the  children  themselves. 

Line  15.  They  wish  to  be  remembered  to  the  cat, 
because  she  is  a  friend  (pet)  of  the  little  girl,  though 
not  of  themselves,  for  cats  like  to  eat  little  birds  be- 
cause they  are  soft  and  tender,  like  chicken  and  turkey 
to  us. 


Books  of  Reference  for  Teachers. 

BY    C    B.    SCOTT. 

The  best  book  is  the  book  of  nature.  None  of  the 
books  named  can  take  the  place  of  the  careful  study 
of  the  plant  itself. 

1.  Newell's  Le^Bsons  in  Botany,  Part  1 — Seed  to  Leaf — 

Ginn&  Co $  .56 

2.  NewelPs  Lessons  in  Botany,  Part  2  —  Flowers  and 

Fruit— Ginn  &  Co 90 

8.    NewelPs  Reader  in  Botany,  Part  1  —Ginn  &  Co 70 

4.  Newell's  Reader  in  Botany,  Part  2  —  Ginn  &  Co 70 

5.  Hale's  Little  Flower  People  —  Ginn  &  Co 45 

6 .  How  to  Know .  the  Wild  Flowers  —  Charles  Scribner's 

Sons 1.50 

7.  Apgar*s  Trees  of  United  States  —  American  Book 

Company 1.50 

8.  Laurie's  How  Plants  Feed  —  Macmillan  &  Co 35 

9.  McDougal's  Plant  Physiology  —  Henry  Holt  &  Co. . .    1.00 

10.  Spaulding's  Introduction  to  Botany — D.  C.  Heath 

&  Co 90 

11.  Bergen's  Glimpses  of  Plant  World  —  Lee  &  Shepard.     .75 

12.  Pratt's  Fairyland  of  Flowers  —  Educational  Publish- 

ing Company 1.50 

Nos.  1  and  %  are  helpful  in  all  general  study  of 
structure. 

Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  tell  about  plant  life,  work,  and 
adaptation  to  work. 

Nos.  6  and  7  aid  in  identifying  flowers  and  trees. 

Nos.  8,  9,  and  10  are  helpful  in  the  study  of  plant 
physiology. 

No.  11  treats  largely  of  the  flowering  plants. 

No.  12  is  good  for  classification  and  literature. 
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Primary  Sohiool  Reading. 


WHAT    CHILDREN   SHOULD    READ.-(IV.) 

BY   MRS.   ALICE   W.    COOLBT, 
Superintendent  of  Work  in  Primary  Schools,  Minneapolis. 

N  the  life  of  tliose  whom  he  learns  to 
know  and  admire^  in  the  world  about 
him,  and  the  world  of  books,  the  child 
finds  his  ideals.  Through  this  ac- 
quaintance with  people,  he  may  be  led 
to  admire  the  good  and  avoid  the  bad.  The  form  of 
history  which  first  appeals  to  him  will  be  the  real, 
every-day  life,  as  living,  breathing  men — of  those  that 
have  played  prominent  parts  in  the  story  of  the  past. 
Lead  him  to  see  for  himself  what  quality  of  qualities 
made  this  man  rise  or  this  man  fall;  give  him  vivid, 
concrete  pictures  of  important  events,  and  lead  him 
to  associate  causes  and  results  with  events.  Later,  he 
will  group  and  draw  conclusions.  He  has  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  true  understanding  of  history, 
as  that  which  interprets  the  present  and  establishes 
way  marks  for  future  guidance. 

One  of  the  best  books  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen 
is  "Ten  Boys  on  the  Boad  from  Long  Ago  until  Now.*' 
Here  Jane  Andrews  pictures  a  journey  of  three  or 
four  centuries  into  the  past,  with  stops  at  ten  stations, 
at  each  of  which  we  meet  a  boy  of  that  epoch. 
Among  them  are  the  Yankee  boy  of  125  years  ago,  the 
Puritan  lad,  the  page  who  would  one  day  be  a  knight, 
the  Saxon  boy  who  came  with  fierce  Saxon  bands  to 
conquer  Briton;  Horatius,  the  Boman;  Cleon,  the 
Greek;  Darius,  the  Persian,  and  Kablu,  the  Aryan 
boy. 

In  the  field  of  biography  we  note:  "Historic  Boys,'' 
"Historic  Girls,''  "Chivalric  Days"  (E.  S.  Brooks), 
"Boys'  Heroes"  (E.  E.  Hale),  "Poor  Boys  Who  Be- 
came Famous,"  "Poor  Girls  Who  Became  Famous" 
(Sarah    Bolton),    "Alfred    the   Great"    (Hughes), 
**Queen    Hortense,"    ^TEmpress    Josephine,"  *^ary 
Queen  of  Scots"  (Headley),  *Tjife  of  Marie  Antoin- 
ette"  (Yonge),  and  "Life  of  Joan  of  Arc"   (Miss 
Tuckey).     Abbott  has  written  biographies  of  Bona- 
parte, Frederick  the  Great,  Peter  the  Great,  and  many 
others.    They  are  very  entertaining ,  but  not  always 
reliable. 

Pertaining  to  American  history,  we  have  "Adven- 
tures of  Early  Discoverers"  (a  series  by  F.  A.  Hum- 
phrey, in  which  we  find  the  lives  of  Cabot,  De  Soto, 
Drake,  and  Columbus),  "Book  of    American  Ex- 
plorers"   (Higginson),    "Pioneer    History    Stories" 
(McMurray),  "Story  of  Tonty"   (La  Sailers  devoted 
friend  and  follower),  "Makers  of  Our  Country"  (E.  S. 
Ellis),  'TJie  of  George  Washington"  (Scudder),  "The 
Log  Schoolhouse  on  the  Columbia"  (a  well-told  story 
of  the  settling  of  Oregon,  of  the  wonderful  ride  of 
AVhitman  and  Lovejoy — ^a  ride  of  4,000  miles  in  the 
dead  ot  winter),  the  "Boyhood  of  Lincoln"  (Butter- 
worth),  and  "Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin." 
*'Johii  Paul  Jones,"  ^TDecatur  and  Somers,"  and  "Lit- 
tle Jarvis"  belong  to  the  "Young  Heroes  of  the  Navy" 
series-      The  last  named  is  a  tale  of  the  engagement 
between  the  Constellation  and  the  Insurc^ent.    The 


books  of  the  "American  Statesmen"  series  will  interest 
older  boys,  as  will  many  of  Parkman's  works,  than 
which  none  rank  higher  in  historical  value.  Among 
them  we  note  "Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World" 
and  "The  Discovery  of  the  Great  West." 

"Mischiefs  Thanksgiving  and  other  Stories" 
(CooUdge)  contains  sketches  of  girls  of  the  far  north,, 
among  them  Frederika  Bremer  and  Jenny  Land. 
"Life,  Letters,  and  Journal  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott" 
(edited  by  E.  D.  Cheney),  and  the  "Life  of  the  Gary 
Sisters"  (Mary  Cleramer  Ames)  are  more  fascinating 
and  inspiring  than  any  work  of  fiction. 

We  shall,  of  course,  cull  from  the  poets  their  poems 
that  are  set  in  historical  framework.  We  shaU  find 
many  in  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Whittier, 
Lowell,  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  Mrs.  Browning. 

Among  the  children's  books  that  picture  vividly  im- 
portant epochs  of  the  past  are  the  following:  Mara 
Pratt's  "Stories  of  Colonial  Children,"  "Stories  of 
Massachusetts"  and  "American  History  Stories";  H. 
C.  Wright's  "Stories  of  American  History";  Watson's 
"Stories  of  the  American  Eevolution"  and  "Noble 
Deeds  of  Our  Fathers";  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes^ 
"Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill";  Hawthorne's 
"True  Stories  from  History  and  Biography";  Moore's 
"I*ilgrims  and  Puritans"  and  *Trom  Colony  to  Com- 
monwealth." Our  own  beloved  Charlotte  0.  Van 
Cleve  has  given  us  a  most  graphic  picture  of  early  life 
in  Minnesota  in  her  "Three  Score  Years  and  Ten." 

Old  boys  as  well  as  young — ^yes,  and  girls,  too — are 
intensely  interested  in  Mr.  Coffin's  books,  and  get 
revelations  of  the  true  meaning  of  events,  their  causes 
and  results.  The  illustrations  are  profuse  and  strik- 
ing. The  series  includes  "Boys  of  '61,"  "Boys  of 
1776,"  "Old  Times  in  the  Colonies,"  "Building  of  the 
Nation,"  "The  Drum  Beat  of  the  Nation"  (first  period 
of  War  of  Rebellion),  ^Tif  arching  to  Victory"  (second 
period),  "Bedeeming  the  Eepublic"  (third  period). 

With  these  we  may  rank  the  navy  series,  by  W.  J. 
Abbott:  "Blue  Jackets  of  1776,"  "Blue  Jackets  of 
'61,"  "Blue  Jackets  of  1812."  These,  too,  are  lav- 
ishly illustrated.  Another  favorite  is  "Two  Little 
Confederates,"  by  Nelson  Page.  "Boots  and  Sad- 
dles," by  Mrs.  Custer,  tells  of  General  Custer's  experi- 
ences on  the  plains. 

Callcotfs  'Tjittle  Arthur's  History  of  England," 
Oilman's  ^"Magna  Charta  Stories,"  Yonge's  'TToung 
Folks'  History  of  England,"  and  "Cameos  of  English 
History,"  and  Agnes  Strickland's  "Tales  from  Eng- 
lish ffistory"  will  be  enjoyed.  Gardiner's  ^TToung 
Folks'  History  of  England"  is  of  greatest  historical 
value.  Among  the  histories  of  France,  written  ex- 
pressly for  young  people,  Yonge's  and  Kirkland's  are 
good,  but  Miss  Brooke's  is  considered  the  best.  For 
older  children,  none  is  better  than  Guizot's.  There 
is  an  abridged  edition  by  Masson. 

"The  Peasant  and  the  Prince,"  by  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau,  paints  in  striking  colors  the  condition  of 
France  at  the  time  of  the  Bevolution.  Stickney  has 
an  abridged  edition  of  Scott's  "Talisman,"  which  is  a 
storv  of  Bichard  and  the  Crusades.  (Bead  Longfel- 
low's "Children's  Crusade.")  Yonge's  "Constable^s 
ToM^er"  is  a  story  of  the  Magna  Charta.  ^T^n  His 
Name,"  by  Hale,  tells  of  the  Waldenses.  Scotf  s 
"Tales  of  a  Grandfather"  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
young  people's  history.  It  gives  the  story  of  Scotland 
to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James  V.  There  is  an 
abridged  edition  by  Edwin  Ginn.  "Scottish  Chiefs" 
and  "Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,"  by  Jane  Porter,  seem  to 
be  as  popular  with  the  boys  of  to-day  as  they  once  were 
with  their  fathers. 
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LESSONS  BASED  ON  THE  SEVEN  LITTLE 
SISTERS.  — (VIL) 

BY    HELEN    C.    DRE88EB. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  FATHERLAND. 

I.  The  Journey :  — 

1.  To  New  York. 

2.  To  Amsterdam,  where  we  rest  awhile. 

a.  Appearance  and  manners  of  the  people. 

b.  Their  most  noted  characteristic  —  cleanliness. 
e.    Chimes  of  the  cathedral. 

d.  Visit  to  a  diamond  cutter. 

e.  A  sail  to  Broek.  — ''  House  of  Peter  the  Great." 

II.  Up  the  Rhine:  — 

1.  Dikes  and  windmills  of  Holland. 

2.  (German  devotion  to  the  Rhine. 

3.  Myths  and  stories  connected  with  the  Rhine. 

4.  As  far  as  Cologne  :  — 

a.  Through  level  plains, —  walled  in  by  dikes. 

b.  River  divided  in  many  smaller  rivers,  as  it  nears  the 

mouth. 
6.     Cologne :  — 
a.     The  cathedral  and  some  of  its  relics. 

6.  Drachinfels  —  Dragon's  Height. 

7.  The  Lorelei:  — 

a.    What  is  it  ?    Give  legend. 

8.  Castles  and  ruins  along  the  Rhine, 
a.     Legends  connected  with  these. 

9.  Bingen  and  the  '^Mouse  Tower." 

10.  Mainz :  — 

a,    Gutenberg.  —  Why    his    name  should   be    known. 
Something  of  the  way  in  which  he  did  his  work. 

11.  Heidelberg:  — 

a.  The  castle. 

b.  The  university. 

c.  Something  of  student  life  here. 

12.  Strasburg :  — 

a.    The  cathedral  —  its  clock  and  spire. 

III.  A  day  with  Louise,  near  Strasburg :  — 

1.  The  great  house  and  lawn;. 

2.  The  poor  in  the  valley. 

8.    How  the  children  help  the  poor. 

4.  How  Louise  passed  the  day. 

a.     Knitting  —  in  her  gsrden  —  studying. 

5.  Christian  at  school. 

6.  A  German  Christmas. 

7.  A  visit  to  the  vineyard,  at  vintage  time. 

8.  Tales  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  of  Siegfried. 
Books  useful  in  preparing  this  lesson :  — 

^^  Seven  Little  Sisters  ** Jane  Andrews. 

*'Each  and  All " Jane  Andrews. 

^*  Encyclopaedia  Britannica." 

"The  World  and  Its  People  " Modem  Europe. 

"  About^Old  Story  Tellers  " Donald  G.  Mitchell. 

**  Story  of  the  Nations  " Germany. 


Thanksgiving^  Selections. 

FOR   THE   BLACKBOARDS. 

Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy  goodness. — Psalms. 

Thank  God  for  rest  where  none  molest, 
And  none  can  make  afraid, — 
For  peace  that  sits  as  plenty's  guest 
Beneath  the  homestead  shade  I 

The  time  of  all  the  happy  year 
Fullest  of  peace,  of  strength,  of  cheer ; 
The  joyful  "  Harvest-Home  "^is^here ! 

— Dana^ 

*^  Pudding  nicely  baked,  surcharged  with  plumes  and  from 
the  oven  hot." 

**  From  big  golden  pumpkins,  piled  up  high. 
Is  made  our  favorite,  luscious  pie." 


A  TALK  ABOUT  NUTMEGS. 

BY    MABY   LOUISA   BUTLBB. 

HE  girls  were  invited  to  a  picnic,  and 
wanted  to  take  with  them  a  coffee  cake, 
to  which  Aunt  Alice  consented  on  con- 
dition that  they  make  it  themselves. 
Neither  one  knew  how,  but,  as  the  aunt 
had  promised  to  teach  them,  they  were  anxious  to  try. 
Early  Tuesday  morning  found  them  sttidying  the 
cook-book,  and  before  Aunt  Alice  had  finished  break- 
fast they  were  in  the  kitchen  putting  on  their  big 
aprons,  and  getting  all  the  articles  ready  for  use. 
Soon  the  kitchen  presented  a  lively  scene, — beating 
of  eggs,  stirring  together  of  butter  and  sugar,  watch- 
ing the  fire,  testing  the  heat  of  the  oven,  and,  above 
all,  a  merry  conversation. 

After  a  time.  Lulu  was  told  to  grate  some  nutmeg 


Fig.  1. 

into  the  mixture  Julia  was  vigorously  stirring.  As 
she  did  so.  Aunt  Alice  asked,  "What  are  nutmegs, 
and  from  where  do  they  come  ?  "  Neither  girl  could 
tell,  so  a  talk  on  nutmegs  was  promised  for  the  even- 
ing, as  this  liaise  aunt  thought  that  girls  should  always 
know  something  about  the  every-day  things  they  see 
and  use  and  eat. 

The  cake-making  progressed,  and  finally  there  came 
from  the  oven  such  a  loaf  as  might  make  any  experi- 
enced cook  proud.  Of  course,  it  went  to  the  picnic 
in  the  afternoon,  and,  when  Lulu  was  cutting  it,  she 
asked  the  four  girls  who  had  come  with  her  and  Julia 
what  they  knew  about  nutmegs.  Not  one  knew  a 
thing,  except  that  they  come  from  the  grocery,  and 
are  used  in  cooking.  Lulu  then  told  what  was  prom- 
ised for  the  evening,  and  invited  the  girls  to  come 
and  hear  what  Aunt  Alice  had  to  say. 

As  they  came  trooping  into  Aunt  Alice's  room  after 
supper,  they  found  her  table  nearly  covered  with 
various  kinds  of  boxes,  which  they  were  invited  to 
examine.  Julia  opened  one,  and  found  in  it  a  branch 
and  leaves,  as  you  see  in  the  picture,  only  much 
larger. 

"  Why  I "  she  exclaimed,  "  do  nutmegs  grow  on 
trees?" 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply ;  '*  and  sometimes  the  trees 
are  twenty-five  feet  high.  When  they  are  in  blossom, 
the  flower  is  a  pale  yellow  color,  and  looks  like  the 
lily  of  the  valley.  It  is  very  fragrant,  too.  If  you 
look  at  the  leaves,  you  will  see  they  are  shaped  like 
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the  leaves  of  a  pear  tree.  The  fruit  is  shaped  like  a 
pear,  and  about  as  large  as  a  medium-sized  peach, 
though,  of  course,  there  are  many  different  sizes." 

"  What  color  is  it,''  said  Lulu,  "  before  it  is  taken 
from  the  tree  ?  " 

"  When  ripe  it  is  a  golden  yellow,  and  bursts  open 
the  same  as  a  chestnut  burr,  showing  the  inside  as 
you  see  on  the  branch." 

"  Is  this  inside  part  the  nutmeg  ?  "  asked  one  of  the 
other  girls. 

"  Yes,  and  no,"  replied  Aunt  Alice.  "  The  nutmeg 
is  inside,  but  we  do  not  see  it  yet." 

Opening  another  box,  she  took  from  it  some  nuts, 
as  they  are  called,  giving  one  to  each  girl  to  examine 
in  any  way  she  chose.  Ellen  Dart,  naturally  aesthetic 
in  her  tastes,  quickly  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  how  lovely  this 
ecru-colored  embossment  on  the  dark  brown  surface  1 " 
,  Julia,  who  always  wanted  to  see  the  inside  of 
things,  began  to  pick  off  the  embossment. 

"  Why,  Aunt  Alice,"  she  said,  "  what  is  this  ?  How 
easily  it  comes  off !'" 

*'  That,"  replied  Aunt  Alice,  "  is  the  aril,  or  false 
covering,  and  is  what  we  use  as  mace.  It  has  the 
same  flavor  bs  nutmeg,  and  some  people  prefer  it  for 
a  great  many  uses,  especially  in  making  fruit  pickles." 

After  the  mace  was  all  picked  off,  the  girls  found  a 
thin,  shiny,  dark  brown  shell,  which  seemed  to  be  very 
brittle.  As  they  shook  it  they  could  hear  something 
rattle,  which,  of  course,  they  were  curious  to  see.  As 
usual,  Julia  was  first  to  run  for  a  hammer,  and,  with 
a  very  light  blow,  broke  the  shell.  There  was  found 
the  nutmeg  as  it  comes  from  the  store. 


Fig.  3. 


"  Up  to  1796  they  were  raised  only  on  the  Banda 
islands,  down  south  of  Asia,  near  the  equator.  The 
Dutch  owned  the  islands,  and  made  so  much  money 
out  of  the  nutmeg  trade,  they  would  not  allow  any  of 
the  seed  or  trees  to  be  carried  to  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  But  on  all  the  islands  of  the  Indian  ocean  is 
a  bird  known  now  as  the-* nutmeg  pigeon,'  because 
his  food  is  the  nutmeg  fruit  This  bird  did  for  the 
world^what  the  Dutch  had  determined  should  not  bo 
done,  and  carried  these  nuts  to  the  surrounding  coun- 
tries ',  and  after  a  time  trees  sprang  up  and  grew,  and 
now  the  world  has  the  benefit.  Some  of  the  finest 
nutmegs  come  from  Penang.  The  nutmeg  tree  is  very 
valuable,  for,  when  once  started,  it  is  easy  to  raise, 
and  will  bear  fruit  seventy  or  eighty  years,  and  some- 
times produces  every  year  a  thousand  or  more  nuts. 
Besides  the  mace  and  nutmegs,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  oil  expressed  from  the  fruit,  known  as  '  oil  of  mace.' 
So  you  see,  not  only  do  we  have  a  great  satisfaction 
from  the  nutmeg  trees,  but  the  man  who  owns  a  few 
hundred  can  soon  win  for  himself  a  large  fortune." 

As  the  girls  thanked  Aunt  Alice  and  said  good, 
night,  they  said  they  had  enjoyed  her  story  very 
much,  because  it  was  about  real  things  that  they 
should  want  to  remember  all  their  lives.  They  were 
sure,  if  they  ever  learned  to  cook,  they  would  study 
about  everything  the  receipt  told  them  to  use. —  Sun- 
day  School  Times, 


Fig.  2. 

As  Lulu  traced  the  veins,  or  grooves,  on  it  with  a 
pin,  she  wanted  to  know  what  caused  them.  Aunt 
Alice,  always  ready  with  her  answer,  replied :  — 

"  When  the  fruit  is  growing,  the  kernel  is  covered 
with  a  thin  membrane,  which  embeds  itself  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  all  those  lines." 


As  the  girls  looked  at  the  nutmegs,  their  broken 
shells,  and  the  curious  aril,  or  mace,  Jenny  Hensen 
asked:  — 

"  Where  do  they  grow  ?  " 


*    COMPOSITIOH  WORK.-(IL) 

[Second  Grade.] 
BY   SUPERINTENDENT   L.    H.    JONES,    CLEVELAND,   OHIO. 


/^vg^^i^KE  firiSt  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  teacher 
^tj^liM^  of  the  second  grade  will  be  to  find  out 
how  much  power  of  self-expression,  both 
oral  and  written,  her  pupils  have.  She 
will  probably  discover  that  in  the  oral 
work  they  are  lacking  in  continuity  of  thought,  and 
that  their  method  of  "  arranging  "  is  still  very  defec- 
tive. She  will  also  probably  find  that  they  have  a  very 
limited  facility  in  the  use  of  written  language.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  found  the  work  of  the  year  on  a 
practical  basis,  she  will  need  to  use,  in  the  beginning, 
the  working  methods  of  the  first  grade,  and  she  will, 
therefore,  need  to  study  very  carefully  the  first  grade 
plan  of  work. 

The  oral  narrations  of  this  grade  should  be  founded 
first  on  conversations  on  topics  of  general  interest  to 
the  school.  Some  may  appertain  to  the  particular 
class,  some  may  j^be  suggested  by  the  teacher,  and 
some  founded  on  brief  reproductions  of  stories  or 
poems ;  but  all  must  be  of  such  character  as  to  afford 
opportunity  for  training  in  (a)  logical  arrangement, 
(b)  use  of  correct  language  forms,  (c)  choice  of  words. 
Besides  these  brief,  simple  narrations,  there  should 
be,  as  the  year's  work  progresses,  somewhat  more  am- 
bitious efforts  at  completed  narrations. 

Descriptions,  also,  must  in  the  beginning  of  this 
year's  work  be  of  the  most  elementary  character. 
Pleasing,  interesting  objects  should  be  presented  to 
the  pupils  for  descriptions,  and  should  at  first  be  such 
as  may  be  properly  described  by  "  parts  "  only.    It 
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may  not  be  well  in  most  second  grade  classes  to  at- 
tempt pure  descriptions  by  attributes. 

But  even  in  these  earliest  descriptions  the  pupils 
should  be  trained  in  "  making  the  picture  '*  —  that  is, 
giving  first  that  which  brings  the  object  before  the 
mind  as  a  whole,  and  then  giving  the  details.  Care 
must  be  taken  in  the  observation  lesson  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  child  "^o  that  he  will  naturally 
take  note  first  of  the  appearance  of  the  object  as  a 
whole  —  size,  shape,  color,  etc,  and  then  ^f  the 
details  in  the  order  of  their  importance  in  making 
the  picture. 

Much  practice  in  observation,  guided  by  directive 
questions,  will  establish  the  habit  in  the  child's  mind 
of  seeking  first  to  find  out  about  the  essentials,  and 
the  minor  items  afterwards ;  and  if  his  observations 
are  pursued  in  logical  order,  his  verbal  descriptions 
will  naturally  fall  into  logical  arrangement. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  narrations.  They  should  be 
free  from  intricate  relations ;  the  incidents  should  be 
simple,  and  one  incident  or  phase  lead  naturally  to 
the  next,  and  they  should  be  placed  before  the  chil- 
dren in  logical  order.  If  these  precautions  are  ob- 
served, the  pupils  will  then  be  able  to  give  their 
narrations  in  a  clear,  logical  arrangement.  This 
guidance  does  not  imply  any  repression  of  origi- 
nality or  enthusiasm ;  it  is  meant  merely  to  direct 
these  vital  forces  to  the  end  of  greatest  effective- 
ness. 

For  the  very  first  days,  short  narrations  or  descrip- 
tions, of  three  or  four  sentences  only,  may  be  written 
by  the  teacher  on  the  blackboard  in  the  form  of  ellip- 
tical sentences,  to  be  copied  and  filled  in  by  the  pupils. 
A  few  exercises  of  this  sort  will  make  the  pupils 
ready  for  the  next  step  in  this  review ;  that  is,  em- 
bodying words  in  sentences.  The  teacher  selects 
three  or  five  or  more  words  which  may  be  connected  in 
thought ;  as,  for  instance,  Mary,  sister,  rose,  garden, 
thank,  you,  with  which  the  children  are  to  form  a 
story.  Allow  no  disconnected  sentences.  These  are 
the  bane  of  the  teacher  when  the  children  begin  inde- 
pendent work. 

These  review  exercises  will  train  for  the  more  in- 
dependent work  which  should  follow  as  soon  as  the 
pupils  are  strong  enough  for  it.  This  will  also  be,  in 
the  beginning,  very  elementary  in  character,  and  will 
consist  of  simple  written  descriptions  of  single  objects, 
based  on  the  observation  and  oral  lessons,  and  short, 
simple  narrations.  The  written  composition  exercises 
should  be  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  with  one  lan- 
guage period  per  week  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
written  work.  As  soon  as  the  children  attain  a  fair 
degree  of  skill  in  written  expression,  they  should  be 
given  an  occasional  opportunity  for  writing  composi- 
tions of  somewhat  wider  scope  and  more  independent 
effort  than  the  regular  written  work  exercises.  There 
may  be,  for  instance,  the  story  of  a  drop  of  water,  or 
a  leaf  bud,  told  autobiographically. 

Require  from  the  very  first  lesson  that  slate  or 
paper  present  a  neat  appearance ;  that  the  spelling, 
punctuation,  and  use  of  capitals  be  correct,  and  that 
the  penmanship  be  the  best  possible.  Development 
of  power  in  composing,  without  corresponding  train- 
ing for  skill  in  the  use  of  the  medium  by  which  this 


power  has  expression,  is  on  the  face  of  it  a  futile  ex- 
penditure of  effort. 

While  we  may  and  should  require  that  these  me- 
chanical details  be  as  correct  as  effective  training  and 
skillful  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and 
conscientious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  can  make 
them,  yet  we  must  not  require  a  like  perfection  in 
such  matters  as  "  arrangement ''  of  ideas,  construction 
of  sentences,  and  choice  of  words.  Skill  in  these  is  a 
growth  ;  it  comes  by  slow  degrees  and  through  much 
practice,  and  there  is  danger  of  hampering  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  child  and  crushing  his  spontaneity  by 
expecting  too  much  in  these  lines.  The  written  ex- 
ercises of  this  grade  of  pupils  will  not  be  faultless  in 
their  language  forms  —  if  they  are  truly  the  original 
and  independent  products  of  these  young  minds  — 
and  each  will  have  its  individual  errors.  —  Adapted 
from  address. 
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T  is  very  nice  to  think 
The  world  is  full  of  meat  and  drink, 
With  little  children  saying  grace 
In  every  Christian  kind  of  place. 

—  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 


Who  Got  the  Nuts  ? 

[  For  BeproductioD.] 


BY  L.   F.   ABMITAOE,    SAUOUS,    MASS. 

^•^^"ES,"  said  Tom,  *Mt's  about  time  to  gather  onr  nuts. 
T  I'm  glad  we  found  this  tree.  It's  too  late  to  get  them 
to-day,  for  it*s  almost  dark,  but  let  us  come  here 
next  Saturday." 

**  All  right,"  said  Harry.  *•  I  don't  believe  any  one  ebe  knows 
about  this  tree.  Just  see  the  nuts  on  the  ground  and  on  the 
tree  I  Won't  we  get  a  lot  I "  And  off  they  went  through  the 
woods  towards  home. 

But  someone  else  did  know  about  that  tree.  From  a  hole  up 
in  its  trunk  four  bright  eyes  had  been  peeping  and  four  ears 
had  been  hearing  what  was  said,  and  when  the  boys  were  out 
of  sight  there  was  a  chattering  in  the  tree. 

<<  So  they  think  they'll  get  them  all  I "  said  Father  Squirrel. 
**  Well,  we'll  see,  my  dear.  Now  you  just  keep  right  on  gath- 
ering nuts  and  filling  up  our  storehouse  while  I  run  and  tell  our 
neighbors  and  friends  to  come  as  soon  as  they  can."  And  down 
he  jumped  from  limb  to  limb  and  away  he  scampered  through 
the  woods,  while  Mrs.  Squirrel  kept  busily  at  work  filling  her 
cheeks  with  nuts  till  one  would  have  thought  she  had  mumps, 
then  running  quickly  up  the  tree  to  hide  them  in  a  safe  place. 

That  night  there  was  a  heavy  frost  and  many  nuts  fell  to  the 
ground.  The*  next  day  many  squirrels  came,  and  they  worked 
hard  for  several  days.  How  they  chattered  as  they  frisked 
about,  and  how  happy  they  all  seemed  as  they  worked ! 

When  Saturday  came  there  were  the  boys,  each  with  a  bag. 

*'  I  shall  keep  my  nuts  till  Thanksgiving,"  said  Harry. 

**  I  mean  to  get  enough  to  last  all  winter,"  said  Tom.  *<  We 
can,  if  we  find  a  few  other  trees  like  this  one." 

^^  I  shall  give  half  to  my  sister  Rose,"  Harry  said,  ^^  for  she 
makes  nice  nut  candy." 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  Tom.  "  Now  for  work.  I  hope  these 
bags  are  big  enough  to  hold  them  all.'* 

**  There  are  not  many  left  on  the  tree,"  said  Harry.  ^^  Yoa 
know  there  has  been  a  frost  since  we  were  here.  But  the 
ground  wiU  be  covered  with  them." 

But  they  couldn't  find  very  many  on  the  ground. 

*' Someone  must  have  been  here,"  Tom  said.  ''Did  you 
tell  our  secret  to  anybody?  " 

"No,  indeed !    But  someone  has  surely  found  it  out." 

Up  in  the  tree  were  the  two  squirrels  looking  down  again  at 
the  two  boys. 

'^The  squirrels  may  have  taken  somey"  said  Harry,  "but 
they  couldn't  carry  off  very  many." 

'*  Couldn't  they?"  whispered  Mr.  Squirrel  to  his  wife,  and 
they  laughed  so,  they  had  to  creep  out  of  sight  in  the  hole  lest 
the  two  boys  should  hear  them. 
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THANKSGIVING. 


BY    ALICE    I.     RAND. 


Suggestions.  —  In  addition  to  evergreens  and  red  berries 
tastefollj  arranged  oyer  doors  and  windows,  make  use  of  small 
shocks  of  wheat,  earj  of  corn,  baskets  of  fmit,  and  pumpkins. 
Borrow  pictures  of  the  Mayflower,  Priscilla,  The  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,  and  any  paintings  or  souTenirs  of  the  Pilgrim  days  or 
of  Plymouth  that  your  neighborhood  affords,  and  have  them  on 
exhibition. 

If  your  community  is  such  that  an  offering  is  practicable,  hare 
esch  pupil  bring  some  useful  article,  fruit  or  clothing,  to  be -dis- 
tributed to  some  one  less  favored  than  himself.  If  near  a  large 
town  or  Qtyf  the  contribuliQns  may  be  sent  to  some  charitable 
institution. 

If  there  is  time  for  special  attention  to  a  Thanksgiving  dinner, 
use  the  material  on  page  88  of  the  Axbrican  Teaches  for 
November,  1895. 

5on^  (School). — 

A   SOMO  OF  THANKSOIVnrO. 

[Tone.—**  I  Love  to  Tell  the  Story.] 
We  thank  thee  now,  0  Father, 

For  all  things  bright  and  good, 
For  seed-time  and  for  harvest. 

For  life  and  health  and  food. 


And  too  often,  e'en  the  bravest 
Felt  his  blood  run  cold  with  dread, 

Lest  the  wild  and  savage  red-man 
Burn  the  roof  above  his  head. 

Want  and  sickness,  death  and  sorrow. 
Met  their  eyes  on  every  hand, 

And  before  the  springtime  reached  them, 
They  had  buried  half  their  band. 

But  their  noble,  brave  endurance 

Was  not  exercised  in  vain ; 
Summer  brought  them  brighter  prospects, 

Ripening  seed  and  waving  gndn. 

And  the  patient  Pilgrim  mothers, 
As  the  harvest  time  drew  near. 

Looked  with  happy,  thankful  faces 
At  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. 

So  the  governor,  William  Bradford, 

In  the  gladness  of  his  heart, 
To  praise  Qod  for  all  his  merdes, 

Set  a  special  day  apart. 

That  was  in  the  autumn,  children, 
Sixteen  hundred  twenty-one ; 


—  Selected. 


Accept  the  gifts  we  offer, 

For  all  thy  love  imparts. 
And  what  thou  most  desirest. 

Our  humble,  thankful  hearts. 
We  love  to  thank  thee  ever, 

We  love  to  sing  thy  praises. 
To  sing  the  old,  old  praises 

On  this  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Beeuling  (An  older  pupif)*  — 

Ode  First  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Children,  do  you  know  the  story 
Of  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day, 

Founded  by  our  Pilgrim  fathers 
In  that  time  so  far  away? 

They  had  given  for  religion. 
Wealth  and  comfort,  yes,  and  more, 

Left  their  homes  and  friends  and  kindred, 
For  a  bleak  and  barren  shore. 

On  New  England's  rugged  headlands. 
Now  where  peaceful  Plymouth  lies, 

There  they  built  their  rough  log  cabins, 
Neath  the  cold,  forbidding  skies. 


Scarce  a  year  from  when  they  landed, 

And  the  colony  begun. 
And  now  when  in  late  November 

Our  Thanksgiving  feast  is  spread, 
'Tis  the  same  time-honored  custom 

Of  those  Pilgrims  long  since  dead. 
We  shall  never  know  the  terrors 

That  they  braved,  years,  years  ago, 
But  for  all  their  struggles  gave  us 

We  our  gratitude  can  show. 
And  the  children  of  New  England, 

If  they  feast,  or  praise,  or  pray. 
Should  bless  God  for  thos^  brave  Pilgrims, 

And  their  first  Thanksgiving  day. 

—  Youth's  Companion. 

Address  by  the  teacher,  giving  a  simple  account  of  the  early 
Thanksgivings  down  through  the  years  to  the  present,  when  it 
is  an  annual  and  a  national  custom. 

Short  Essay  (a  boy).  — **  My  Idea  of  a  Boy's  Thanksgiving." 

For  the  Smallest  Children. 
1.  (Two  boys.) 

We're  thankful  for  our  country, 
This  land  so  true  and  dear. 
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4.  (All.) 


May  our  Heayenly  Father  guide  it, 
In  all  the  coming  year. 

2.  (Twogirlf.) 

We're  thankful  for  our  parents, 

For  our  homes  and  dear  ones  true, 
For  brothers  and  for  sisters, 
For  health  and  strength,  —  and  you. 

8.  (Girl.) 

I*m  thankful  for  my  playmates, 

And  for  our  teacher  dear ; 
May  this  next  year  before  us, 

Find  every  lored  one  here. 

Every  good  gift  around  us 

Comes  from  heaven  above ; 
Then  all  should  thank  our  Father 

For  his  love. 

5.  (One  of  those  who  have  just  recited.) 
I  have  one  word  more  to  say  — 
Make  some  one  happy  on  Thanksgiving  day. 

Song  (School).  —  '^  Do  good,  do  good ;  there  is  ever  a  way." 
Oferxng  (If  the  teacher  thinks  it  appropriate). 
SKort  Essay  (a  girl).  — '^My  Idea  of  a  GirPs  Thanksgiving." 
Song  (By  a  group  of  small  children).  — 

What  Little  Folks  Can  Do. 
[Tune.— "Jolly  iOld   St.  Nicholas."] 

Little  songs,  all  full  of  joy,  little  lips  can  sing ; 

Little  voices,  soft  and  sweet»  may  their  tribute  bring ; 

Little  verses  can  express  what  we  wish  to  tell 

Of  a  loving  care  that  keeps  little  folks  so  well. 

Kindly  on  us  little  ones  beams  a  Father'^  smile ; 
Tender  care  and  watchfulness  guard  us  all  the  while ; 
For  the  pleasant  things  we  have,  clothing,  shelter,  food, 
We  would,  in  our  happy  songs,  show  our  gratitude. 

—  Lettie  Sterling^  in  ike  Moderator, 

Mediation.^-         Thanilsqiviko  Jotb. 

Cart-loads  of  pumpkins  as  yellow  as  gold. 

Onions  in  silvery  strings. 
Shining  red  apples  and  clusters  of  grapes. 

Nuts,  and  a  host  of  good  things, 
Chickens  and  turkeys  and  fat  little  pigs  — 

These  are  what  Thanksgiving  brings. 

Work  is  forgotten  and  play-time  begins ; 

From  office  and  schoolroom  and  hall ; 
Fathers  and  mothers,  and  uncles  and  aunts. 

Nieces  and  nephews,  and  all 
Speed  away  home,  as  they  hear  from  afar 

The  voice  of  old  Thanksgiving  call. 

Now  is  the  time  to  forget  all  your  cares. 

Cast  every  trouble  away ; 
Think  of  your  blessings,  remember  your  joys. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  be  gay ! 
None  are  too  old  and  none  are  too  young 

To  frolic  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

—  Youth* s  Companion. 

Mecitatton  (By  a  small  girl).  — 
'*  Thanksgiving  is  just  giving  thanks,'*  said  Grace ; 
'^  And  having  a  thankful  heart,"  said  Ned ; 
Little  Pearl  looked  up  with  a  troubled  face ; 
^*  I  fought  it  was  turkey  and  pudding,"  she  said. 

—  Selected, 

Eeoitation  (By  a  small  boy  who  can  whistle).  — 
You've  thanked  for  fruits  and  summer  bowers, 
For  grasses,  trees,  and  lovely  flowers, 
From  grand  magnolias  to  the  thistle ; 
I'm  thankful  *cause  I've  learned  to  whistle. 


Song  (School).^ 

A  SoNo  FOB  Thauksgivino. 
[Tune.  — "Give,  said  the  little  stream."-] 
Thanks,  sang  the  rippling  stream. 
Thanks,  oh  thanks ! 
Thanks,  oh  thanks! 
Thanks,  sang  the  rippling  stream, 
As  it  bubbled  o'er  the  stones. 
Thank  thee,  Lord,  that  the  rain  comes  down, 
And  that  I  flow  on  to  the  thirsty  town. 
Bubbling,  bubbling  all  the  day, 
Thank  thee,  Lord,  thank  thee  alway. 
Bubbling,  bubbling  all  the  day. 
Thank  thee,  loving  Father. 

Thanks,  waved  the  golden  grain. 

Thanks,  oh  thanks ! 

Thanks,  oh  thanks ! 
Thanks,  waved  the^golden  grain. 
All  bending  in  the  breeze. 
Thank  thee,  Lord,  for  thy  tender  care. 
For  the  sun  and  rain,  and  the  earth  and  air. 
Whisp'ring,  whisp'ring  all  the  day. 
Thank  thee.  Lord,  thank  thee  alway. 
Whisp'ring,  whisp'ring  all  the  day, 

Thank  thee,  loving  Father. 

Thanks,  sang  a  happy  child. 

Thanks,  oh  thanks ! 

Thanks,  oh  thanks ! 
Thanks,  sang  a  happy  child. 
As  she  ran  about  her  play . 
Thank  thee,  Lord,  who  art  always  near, 
For  my  mother's  love  and  my  home  so  dear. 
Singing,  singing  all  the  day. 
Thank  thee,  Lord,  thank  thee  alway. 
Singing,  singing  all  the  day. 

Thank  thee,  loving  Father. 

—  Adapted  from  Kindergarten  Magazine. 


-  Selected. 


(Whistles  **  Yankee  Doodle  "  or  **  Dixey." 


THANKSGIVING  DAT. 

AN    EXERCISE    FOR    THE    SCHOOLROOM. 

BY   OLIVE   E.    DANA. 

Appropriate  blackboard  stencils  for  Thanksgiving  are  furnished  by 
March  Brothers,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

[The  letters  forming  the  words  '*  Thanksgivicg  Day  "  may  be 
cut  from  heavy  cardboard  and  covered  with  gold  paper,  or^ 
better,  with  evergreen  separated  into  tiny  twigs  and  lightly  sewn 
on.  A  series  of  very  small  hooks  may  be  placed  within  reach 
of  the  smallest  speaker,  and  each  pupil  may  then  hang  the 
letter  he  brings  in  its  own  place  by  a  loop  fattened  to  its  back, 
or  if  the  evergreen  be  used,  by  a  small  hole  nuuie  just  above  the 
centre  of  the  cardboard.  Any  appropriate  and  simple  Thanks- 
giving songs  may  be  sung  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  exer- 
cise. 

The  second  speaker  in  each  case,  who,  it  will  be  seen,  echoea 
and  confirms  the  first,  will  bring  no  letter,  and  need  not  leave 
his  place,  but  must  speak  promptly.] 

1 .     1 .  Do  you  know  j ust  how  to^  spell  Thanksgiving  Day  ? 
Well,  listen,  and  we  will  tell  you  our  way : 
T  is  the  first  letter,  for  Turkey,  you  see, 
A  queer  sort  of  day  without  it 'twould  be. 
2.  And  T  for  the  good  Times  it  brings  to  us,  too ; 
Yes,  T  's  the  first  letter,  we  all  of  us  knew. 

II.  1.  H  is  the  next  one ;  it  stands  for  the  Homes, 

So  bright  and  so  cheery,  where  ereryone  comes. 
2.  And  H  for  the  Hands  that  make  them  aU  so ; 

Of  mothers  and  grandmas  and  aunties,  you  know. 

III.  1.  A  for  the  Apples  that  fill  up  the  bins, 

And  shine  on  the  sideboards,  as  bright  as  new  pins. 
2.  The  Apples  in  tarts  and  the  Apples  in  pies, 

Baldwins  and  greenings  and  pound-sweets  and  spies. 

IV.  1.  N  f or  the  Nuts  we  eat  while  we  joke ; 

Whoever  would  think  such  fun  was  in  folk? 
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V. 


VI. 

vn. 
vin.   1. 

IX.  1 

X.  1. 
XI.     1. 

xn.    1. 
xni. 

XIV. 
XV. 


2.  The  Nuts  that  Jack  Frost  shakes.down  in  the  night ; 
We  knew  he'd  been  round,  the  g^und  was  so  white, 
Where  the  little  fine  flakes  dropped  off  f  roip  his  beard : 
We  saw  them,  as  out  of  the  window  we  peered. 

1.  K  is  the  next  letter,  —  can  anyone  tell 
Howeyer  it  came  there? 

2.  I  can  very  well ; 
It's  the  one  that  from  the  big  pumpkins  drops  out ; 
We  ought  to  say  pumpkins,  without  Itny  doubt. 

1.  S  is  for  the  Sunshine  that  smiles  on  the  hills. 
1.  And  6  for  the  grain  that  goes  to  the  mills. 
1.  I  is  my  l€|tter,  it  just  stands  for  me, 

And  a  good  many  I's  make  good  company. 

V  is  for  the  Verses,  so  merry  and  gay, 

That  tell  us  how  jolly  is  Thanksgiying  Day. 

And  I  comes  again,  — there  can't  be  too  many. 

Where  would  be  the  fun,  if  there  wasn't  any ; 

N  comes  once  more.  Nonsense  to  tell  over, 

Boys  like  it  as  well  as  bees  do  red  clover. 

G  is  for  the  Grapes  that  grow  ripe  in  the  sun. 

And  comes  with  the  nuts,  when  the  dinner  is  done. 
1.  D  is  for  the  Dinner  itself,  don't  you  see? 

Yes,  write  it  down  plainly  —  a  very  big  D. 
1.  A  is  for  the  Autumn  that  Thanksgiving  brings, 

With  its  fruit,  and  its  grains,  and  its  glad  harvestings. 
1.  And  T,  last  of  all  stands  for  the  round  Year, 

Whose  last  month  but  one  brings  Thanksgiving  here ; 

So  full  of  our  Father's  good  gifts  were  its  days, 

We  have  to  take  one  day  to  tell  Him  our  praise. 
1    ^  «•»  ^ 

A  Thanksgrvlngr  Fea^t. 

This  may  be  given  by  eight  brownies,  who  should  wear 
pointed  caps  with  tassels,  and  short  jackets  with  very  large 
buttons.  Each  brownie  should  have  in  his  hand  a  little  yellow 
pumpkin. 

All  come  dancmg  in  to  the  tune  of  '*  Yankee  Doodle,"  which 
may  be  played  on  the  piano  or  whistled.  Brownies'  heads  nod 
in  time  to  the  music,  elbows  working  in  and  out,  and  pump- 
kins swinging  up,  down,  right,  and  left.  All  form  a  semi-circle, 
heads  and  pumpkins  keeping  time  to  the  music. 
Firgt  Brownie. — 

**  This  month  is  dear  to  grave  and  gay, 
Because  it  brings  ThanksgiTing  Day, 
When  those  who  have  been  scattered  wide 
Assemble  at  the  fireside 
To  render  thanks  for  being  blessed, 
And  have  a  dinnet  of  the  best." 
Second  Brownie. — 

''  And  truth  to  tell 

We  might  enjoy  a  feast  as  well." 
nird  Brownie. — 

*'  Be  sure  we  have  a  way  to  find 
A  dinner,  if  we're  so  inclined ; 
We'll  not  go  hungry,  never  fear ; 
There's  not  a  pantry,  far  or  near, 
But  we  can  reach  and  take  a  share 
Of  things  that  are  provided  there*" 
Fourth  Brownie. — 

^'Now  into  separate  bands  divide, 

And  travel  through  the  country  wide." 
Fifth  Brovmie.— 

*'X/et  some  a  southern  course  pursue. 
And  some  the  north  star  keep  in  view ; 
While  others  travel  west  and  east 
To  gather  something  for  our  feast." 
Sixth  Brownie. — 

<*  Liet  those  who  to  the  north  proceed 
Procure  the  poultry  that  we  need ; 
X/et  those  who  turn  their  faces  west 
Bring  pies  and  puddings  of  the  best." 
First  and  Second  Brownies  exit  to  the  north. 
Third  and'Foorth  Brownies  go  to  the  west. 


Screens  may  be  placed  in  that  part  of  ^the  room  not  provided 
with  e'ntrance. 
Seventh  Brovmie, — 

*'  The  southern  band*can  put  in  place 
The  fruit  that  must  our  table  grace."  * 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Bfownies  exit  south. 

**'  While  those  who  on  their  mission  run, 
As  if  to  meet  the  rising  sun, 
Can,  as  their  part,  if  naught  prevents, 
Bring  coffee,  tea,  and  condiments." 
Eighth  Brownie. — 

^  *■  Nothing  may  be  wanted  there 
To  make  our  feast  a  grand  affair." 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Brownies  go  to  the  east. 
First  and  Second  Brownies  dance  back,  bring^g  a  bundle 
with  turkey's  legs  hanging  from  it. 
Firet  Brownie. — 

**  The  poultry  was  not  lacking  there 
That  fattened  in  the  northern  air." 
The  Tliird  and  Fourth  Brownies  return  with  a  mock  pie  and 
a  pudding.    These  may  be  plates  with  paper  crusts. 
Third  Brownie. — 

*  *  While  we  proved  the  fertile  west 
Was  rich  in  pastry  of  the  best." 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Brownies  dance  back  in  line  with  baskets  of 
grimes  and  apples. 
Fifth  Brownie. — 

^^  The  south  soon  yielded  fruitage  fine. 
From  orchard,  grove,  and  clinging  vine." 
The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Brownies  return  with  coffee  and  tea. 

Seventh  Brownie. — 

"  Quickly  from  the  eastern  land 
Return  this  nimble-footed  band." 
A  lively  march,  like  "Liberty  Bell,"  "King  Cotton,"  or 
"  Washington  Post,"  is  now  played.    The  Brownies  march  back 
and  fortn,  around  the  table,  and  sing  the  following  words  to : 
**  When  I  Was  a  Lad,"  in  **  Pinafore,"  or  Part  I.  and  Part  II, 
to  the  round :  "  Come  Forth,  Ye  Hunters." 
"  'Tis  little  use  to  tell  a  wife 
To  guard  the  pantry,  as  her  life ; 
Or  at  the  maid  the  choice  to  throw, 
She  must  be  watchful  or^must  go ; 
Because  the  Brownies  have  a  way 
To  carry  on  their  work  or  play ; 
And  what  they  want  they  soon  receive 
Without  so  much  as  —  "by  your  leave." 
(All  exit.) 
Recitation. 
"  The  feast  that  night  was  truly  grand ; 
Enough  for  all  there  was  at  hand ; 
And  when  some  seemed  to  be  nigh  through 
They'd  start  again  at  something  new ; 


And  though  the  nights  were  getting  long, 
Some  birds  commenced  their  morning  song 
Before  the  lively  band  was  through, 
And  from  the  banquet-ground  withdrew." 
Brownies  in  November,"    by  Palmer  Cox, 


The 


Ladies' 


Home  Journal  Publishing  Company. 


The  Pumpkin. 

®  FRUIT  loved  of  childhood !  The  old  days  recalling, 
When  wood  grapes  were  purpling  and  brown  nuts  were 
falling. 
When  wild,  ugly  faces  we  carved  in  its  skin 
Qlared  out  through  the  dark,  with  a  candle  within  : 
When  we  laughed  round  the  corn-heap  with  hearts  all  in  tune, 
Our  chair  a  broad  pumpkin,  our  lantern  the  moon, 
Telling  tales  of  the  fairy  w!io  traveled  like  steam 
In  a  pumpkin-shell  coach,  with  two  rats  for  her  team. 

—  Whittier. 
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*     History  Stories.     ^ 


STORIES  FROM  BRITISH  HISTORY. 


BY   PAMELA    MC  ABTHUB   COLE. 


KING  ALFRED. 


[|BOUT  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century 
lived  the  Saxon  king  named  Ethelwolf. 
He  had  four  sons.  Although  at  that 
time  the  people  had  grown  much  more 
civilized,  and  were  better  educated  than 
formerly,  ^till  there  were  not  many  persons  who 
could  rcttid  well,  and  sometimes  even  kings  and  princes 
could  write  no  more  than  their  own  names. 

But  Queen  Osburga,  the  wife  of  Ethelwolf,  was  a 
good  scholar.  She  could  read  and  write  well,  and  she 
wished  her  sons  to  be  as  learned  as  she  was.  She 
often  read  to  them,  and  they  were  always  glad  to 
listen.  We  are  not  told  about  her  library,  but  proba- 
bly she  did  not  own  more  than  three  or  four  books. 
They  were  all  written,  for  at  that  time  printing  was 
unknown.  When  a  learned  man  copied  out  a  book, 
he  made  a  little  picture  here  and  there,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  a  chapter  he  would  print  a  capital  letter 
in  some  pretty  color.  This  was  slow  work,  and  one 
book  would  be  as  much  as  one  man  could  do  in  his 
whole  life. 

Queen  Osburga  had  a  book  of  Saxon  songs  and 
poems.  It  had  gilding  and  pretty  colored  letters  and 
it  was  lovely  to  look  at,  besides  having  beautiful 
verses  to  read.  One  day  she  called  the  princes  and 
showed  them  her  beautiful  new  book,  and  talked  to 
them  about  learning  to  read.  "  You  know,''  said  she, 
<<  how  much  you  all  like  to  hear  me  read  and  sing. 
Think  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  be  able  to  read  to 
yourselves.  Now  I  promise  I  will  give  this  book  to 
the  first  one  of  you  that  is  able  to  read  it  to  me." 

The  four  princes  went  away,  looking  very  sober, 
but  they  said  nothing.  One  of  them  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  learn. 

Several  months  had  passed  when  one  day  Alfred, 
the  youngest,  came  to  her  and  asked  her  to  show  him 
the  book  of  songs.  He  was  ready  to  read  it.  He 
read  to  her  several  pages  in  different  places,  and  when 
she  found  he  could  read  well,  she  gave  it  to  him  for 
his  own.  It  would  be  hard  to  tell  which  was  the  more 
pleased,  Alfred  or  his  mother. 
He  was  then  twelve  years  old. 


and  hide,    sometimes    in  one  place,  sometimes  in 
another. 

At  one  time  he  became  a  servant  to  a  cowherd. 
Nobody  who  saw  Alfred  then  would  have  thought  of 
his  ever  having  been  a  king.  He  wore  ragged  clothes, 
he  did  a  great  deal  of  dirty  work,  and  at  night  he 
slept  in  a  little  shed  among  the  cows.  One  day  the 
cowherd's  wife  went  out,  and  she  told  Alfred  to  watch 
some  oatmeal  cakes  she  had  left  baking  before  the  fire. 

In  those  days  people  had  neither  stoves  nor  chim- 
neys. A  little  hearth  of  stone  was  made  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  and  a  fire  built  on  it.  There  was  a 
hole  in  the  roof  for  the  smoke  to  go  out.  Sometimes 
it  went  out  that  way,  sometimes  it  did  not  go  out  at 
all.  The  bread  was  laid  on  a  stone  before  the  fire ; 
it  soon  baked  on  one  side,  then  it  had  to  be  turned 
that  the  heat  might  cook  the  other  side.  So  it  needed 
careful  watching. 

The  old  woman  went  out,  and  Alfred  was  alone. 
He  was  mending  his  bow,  and  making  some  new  ar- 
rows. He  had  many  things  to  think  of  besides  his 
work.  He  thought  of  his  people,  driven  away  from 
their  homes  by  the  cruel  Danes.  ,He  had  hoped  to  do 
his  people  a  great  deal  of  good,  to  teach  them  and 
make  them  happy,  —  and  here  he  was  hiding  in  this 
lonely  place,  —  what  could  he  do  ? 

Bye-and-bye,  the  old  woman  came  in.  She  smelt  a 
dreadful  smoke.  There  was  always  a  good  deal  of 
smoke  when  there  was  a  fire  in  the  Saxon  huts ;  but 
this  was  something  uncommon.  There  were  her 
cakes  burnt  to  cinders.  "  You  lazy  fellow ! "  cried 
she,  "you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself!  You 
are  always  glad  enough  to  eat  my  good  oatcakes, — 
you  might  take  the  pains  to  turn  them.  You  have 
spoiled  my  dinner.  Well,  you  have  lost  your  own, 
too,  I'm  glad  of  that."  Oh!  how  she  did  scold;  but 
Alfred  did  not  remember  it  long,  for  he  very  soon 
heard  from  the  cowherd  news  that  put  everything  else 
out  of  his  head. 

The  Euglish  bad  just  defeated  the  Danes  in  a  battle 
and  taken  away  their  flag.  This  flag  had  a  great 
black  raven  on  it,  and  the  Danes  said  that  he  watched 
them,  and  flapped  his  wings  when  they  were  fighting. 
So  they  were  very  sorry  to  lose  it,  but  the  English 
began  to  feel  quite  hopeful. 


He  continued  to 


study  and  he  became  a  fine  scholar. 


VI. 

The  three  older  brothers  did  not  care  about  reading. 
They  would  rather  play,  and  ride,  and  hunt. 

One  after  another  all  these  brothers  became  kings. 
Most  of  the  time  they  reigned  England  was  at  war 
with  the  Danes,  and  the  third,  Ethelred,  was  killed 
in  battle,  in  871 .    Alfred  then  became  king. 

For  years  after,  the  Danes  continued  to  make  war. 
New  armies  of  them  kept  coming  over  in  ships.  The 
English  were  beaten  in  so  many  battles  that  Alfred's 
army  was  at  last  scattered,^"and  he  had  to  go  away 


Fill  the  Baskets. 


[Tune :  ••  Whosoever  Will."] 
^I^^ITII  a  stiare  of  goodies  all  the  baskets  fill ; 
yy      To  the  poorer  people  carry  them  we  will ; 

Thus,  with  loving  kindness,  we  the  murmurs  still, 
Make  a  glad  Thanksgiving  day. 

Chorus,  — 

Fill  the  baskets  up !  Fill  the  baskets  up ! 
Bid  the  hungry,  hungry  people  freely  sup ; 
Give  to  them  a  swallow  of  your  brimming  cup, 

Make  a  glad  Thanksgiving  day. 
Like  a  ray  of  sunshine  to  the  dwellings  rude 
Come  the  laden  hampers  packed  with  savory  food ; 
Will  you  not  be  causes  of  the  gratitude? 
Make  a  glad  Thanksgiving  day. 

—  Letiie  Sterling* 
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*    Nature    Studies.    * 


NATURE  STUDY  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

BY    A.   C.    BOYDBN, 
Bridgewater  Normal  School. 

^HE  sequence  of  the  months  suggests  the 
study  of  nature's  fruits  for  November. 
This  is  the  harvest  month  of  the  year, 
when  the  final  stores  are  laid  up  by  man 
and  animals  for  the  winter.  Selections 
appropriate  to  this  thought  may  be  written  on  the 
board  as  memory  gems  or  copied  as  the  introduction 
to  the  November  booklet  on  fruits.  Many  of  them 
when  read  to  the  children  make  the  impress  which 
gives  an  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  the  autumn 
in  nature's  animal  life  history. 

The  following  may  be  suggestive  in  seeking  for 
suitable  material:  Whittier's  "Autumn  Thoughts," 
"  Autumn  Festival,"  "  The  Huskers,"  as  illustrating 
an  autumn  occupation,  »*  The  Fruit  Gift,"  as  describ- 
ing clusters  of  grapes.  Lovejoy's  "  Nature  in  Verse" 
has  many  selections  appropriate  to  the  thoughts  of 
nutting  and  squirrel  life,  which  always  awaken  a  re- 
sponse in  the  child  mind.  There  are  poems,  stories, 
and  pictures  which  are  associated  with  the  Thanks- 
giving season,  and  stories  of  the  early  Pilgrim  cele- 
bration after  the  gathering  of  their  first  crops.  The 
current  educational  papers  always  have  suggestive 
poems  and  exercises  for  use  at  this  season  of  the  year* 
The  spirit  of  our  autumn  festival  perjrading  our 
thoughts  of  nature  is  the  best  preparation  for  the 
more  attended  study  of  fruits. 

COLLECTIONS   OF    FRUITS. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  arouse  an  interest  is 
through  the  natural  instinct  of  children  to  make  col- 
lections. This  furnishes  a  constantly  recurring  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  the  lessons  of  fruits  and  seeds. 
Through  all  the  fall  these  collections  have  been  com- 
ing in  and  are  ready  for  use.  The  material  can  be 
kept  in  boxes  or  bottles,  with  the  name  attached. 

(1.)     There    are  fruits    which  are,   while  green, 
covered  with  a  husk   or  burr  for   protection  —  the 
chestnut  with  a  prickly  burr  is  protected  from  the 
squirrels  and  other  animals  —  until  the  nuts  are  ripe, 
when  the  burr  of  itself  opens ;  in- 
side the  burr  is  the  soft  lining  of 
hairs   which  form  a  cushion  for 
the   young  nuts;    the  ripe    nuts 
are     gathered     by    the 
squirrels  and  stored  for 
the  winter,   thus    many 
become      scattered     far 
from  the  parent  tree,  and 
in    the  spring  will  start  new  plantlets  that  ^'^*"^* 
will  grow  into  trees;  the  hard  shell  of  the  nut  pro- 
tects the  seed  from  the  winter  until  it  breaks  in  the 
spring  as  the  growing  seed  pushes  its  way  out  of  its 
home  into  the  warm  light ;  even  inside  of  this  shell 
is  a  thiu  but  tough  skin  to  still  further  guard  the 
tender  seed ;  by  opening  the  seed  there  will  be  found 
at  the  pointed  end  the  little  plantlet  which   next 
spring  will   push  out  into  the  air  and  down  into 


Fig.  1. 


the  ground.  The  horse-chestnut  has  a  tough  outer 
husk,  with  only  a  few  prickles  upon  it.  These  serve 
as  the  protection  of  the  fruit  until  ripe,  when  the 
husk  breaks  and  the  nut  falls  to  the  ground,  but  is 
still  protected  by  a  tough  skin.  Inside  the  nut  and 
on  one  side  near  the  scar  is  the  young  plant.  These 
round  nuts  easily  roll  from  place  to  place  and  thus- 
are  scattered.  Formerly,  it  is  said,  these  nuts  were 
ground  and  fed  to  horses,  but  now  no  animal  seem» 
to  eat  them.  The  walnuts  €Lnd  hickories  have  also  a 
husk,  usually  bitter  to  the  taste;  these  protect  the 
nuts.  Besides  this  is  the  thick  shell  with  its  hard 
partitions  around  the  soft  meat  or  seed,  and  even  this  is- 
still  further  covered  with  a  skin.  These  nuta 
are  carried  by  squirrels  to  their  holes,  and  many  get 
scattered  for  new  plants  in  the  spring.  Other  nuts^ 
such  as  beechnuts  and  acorns,  can  housed  in  a  similar 


Fig.  3. 

manner  as  the  basis  of  conversational  lessons  with 
the  little  children,  to  teach  the  essential  thoughts 
about  nut  fruils. 

(2.)  Pod  fruits  may  be  brought 
in  with  the  collections ;  among  them 
will  be  the  locust,  catalpa,  bean, 
or  perhaps  the  milkweed  may  al- 
ready have  been  used.  These  il- 
lustrate another  way  of  protecting 
seeds  until  they  are  ripe ;  then  fol- 
lows the  bursting  of  the  pods  in  dif- 
ferent ways  that  the  seeds  may 
escape. 

(3.)  Winged  fruits  illustrate 
another  means  of  scattering.  The 
keys  of  some  maples  may  still  be  found,  also  those  of 
the  tulip  tree,  while  the  bracts  of  the  linden  and 
hop  serve  the  same  purpose.  A  tough  skin  covers 
the  softer  parts  and  the  broad  parts  act  as  wings  to 
carry  the  seeds  to  new  fields,  where  they  will  find 
fresh  soil  for  their  spring  growth.  Many  of  these 
fruits  are  suitable  for  drawing  lessons. 

(4.)  There  are  a  great  many  fruits  whose  seeds 
are  widely  spread  by  means  of  feathery  hairs  of  some 
sort  —  the  milkweed  is  the  primary  children's  favor- 
ite. The  little  nest  of  seeds  with  their  silken  hairs  is 
an  attractive  subject  for  teaching  thoughts  of  protec- 
tion and  scattering. 


Fig.  4 
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The  olematis  is  often  used  for  trimming,  because 
of  the  large  gray  plumes  of  feathery  fruits.  It  is  an- 
other good  illustration  of  wind  scattering.  The  tall 
stalk  of  cattail,  when  picked  to  pieces,  is  another 
illustration  of  the  purpose.  The  cotton  husk  from 
the  South  is  full  of  seeds  packed  in  the  soft  fibres, 
which  can  be  blown  by  the  wind  into  new  fields. 
The  children  can  see  the  advantage  in  all  these  cases 
of  giving  the  seeds  a  new  soil  in  which  to  grow. 
Some  of  the  above  specimens  can  be  collected  in  all 
localities  to  teach  the  thought. 

(4.)  There  are  many  fruits  which  are  scattered  by 
the  aid  of  animals  —  the  burdock,  with  its  burr  of 
hooked  prickles,  is  sure  to  be  in  the  collection,  and 
proves  its  power  to  stick  to  wool  and  fur  all  ready  for 
a  long  journey  to  a  new  country.  There  are  so  many 
burrs  on  each  plant  that  the  weed  spreads  very  rapidly. 
The  beggar- tick  is  another  wef»d  whose  barb-pointed 
seed  vessels  are  sticking  to  our  clothes  or  to  the  wool 
of  animals  asking  to  be  transported  fr^e  of  charge. 

(5.)  Many  small  seeds  can  be  collected,  such  as 
grass  and  clover  seed,  grains  of  various  kinds  which 
are  protected  in  little  scale-like  sheathes  till  ripe, 
when  the  grain  is  blown  or  falls  to  the  ground.  But 
around  it  is  still  a  close-fitting  skin  that  is  so  smooth 
that  the  seed  easily  blows  or  rolls  in  the  rain. 

(6.)  Seeds  of  various  vegetables  and  soft  fruits 
suggest  the  fruit  itself,  which,  in  various  ways,  held 
and  protected  the  seeds,  and  the  seeds  themselves 
have  means  of  protection  through  the  cold  winter. 
The  pointed  ends  of  many  of  them  indicate  the  ease 
with  which  the  seed  can  be  buried  in  the  soil,  for  in 
that  end  the  young  plant  is  waiting. 

All  these  seeds  after  serving  their  purpose  in  the 
short  suggestive  lessons  can  be  saved  for  spring  plant- 
ing, thus  adding  to  the  interest  of  the  germination 
lessons,  as  well  as  completing  the  life  cycle  of  the 
plant. 

LIFE   HISTORY    OF   A   FRUIT. 
(Primary  Grades.) 

The  fleshy  fruits  are  good  illustrations  because  the 
parts  are  so  distinct,  their  purpose  so  evident,  the 
qualities  are  clear  and  easy  of  expression,  and  most 
of  the  fruits  are  easily  drawn  by  little  children. 

A  short  review  of  the  growth  of  the  fruit  from  the 
flower  should  introduce  the  work,  also  the  thought  of 
the  parts  of  the  whole  plant  contributing  to  the 
growth  of  the  fruit. 

The  plant  has  lived  through  the  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  fruit  that  should  hold  the  seeds. 
The  roots  brought  the  water  food,  the  leaves  drew  in 
the  sunshine  and  the  air  food  that  the  flowers  might 
bloom,  and  these  in  turn  worked  that  the  fruit 
might  form  ;  the  fruit  falls  off  that  the  seeds  may  be 
buried  in  the  earth  ready  to  start  afiesh  in  the 
spring. 

The  different  colors  of  the  fleshy  fruits  may  be 
matched  to  colored  papers,  as  was  done  with  autumn 
leaves,  and  if  the  children  can  have  small  pieces  of 
the  colored .  papers  to  use,  the  value  of  the  work  is 
greatly  increased.  These  exercises  impress  the  idea 
of  beauty  in  the  fruits. 

The  idea  of  protection  and  of  attraction  to  aid  in 
scattering  the  seeds  can  be  brought  out  in  a  simple 


observation  of^the  parts  —  the  smooth,  bright- colored 
sEin";  the  sweet,  juicy  pulp;  the  tough  core;  the 
smooth  seeds  of  the  apple.  The  same  result  is  pro- 
duced in  a  different  way  in  each  of  the  other  fruits ; 
e.  g.y  cranberry,  grapes,  plumsi 

These  fruits  may  be  compared  with  some  of  the 
dry  fruits  of  the  collection  to  emphasize  the  same 
truths  regarding  fruits  and  seeds — e,  ^.,  in  the  acorn 
the  cup  holds  the  nut,  the  hard,  brown  shell  pro- 
tects the  meat,  the  sharp  point  on  the  end  helps  push 
the  nut  into  the  ground,  the  thin  skin  surrounds  the 
meat.  Even  in  the  smaller  seeds  similar  protective 
coverings  are  found. 

The  number  of  seeds  in  different  fruits  maybe  noted 
with  the  fact  that  the  little  seeds  are  in  great  abund- 
ance, while  large  seeds  are  fewer  in  number.  In  all 
cases  think  of  the  seeds  as  having  life  and  needing 
protection.  In  the  acorn  and  other  large  seeds  find 
the  little  plant  within  the  seeds.  Many  of  the 
thoughts  can  be  used  in  the  early  reading  sentences 
and  copying  exercises.  Some  of  the  fruits  and  seeds 
can  be  moulded  in  clay  to  emphasize  ideas  of  form,  and 
a  few  can  be  sketched  in  outline  as  applications  of 
the  circle. 

Second  Year, —  Additional  study  of  the  parts  of 
fruits  will  furnish  abundant  material  for  the  early 
written  sentences.  A  short  conversational  observa- 
tional exercise  with  the  new  words  written  on  the 
board  should  precede  the  written  work.  Apple  — 
the  stem  is  at  one  end,  the  blow  on  the  other  end  is 
what  is  left  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  flower ;  the 
smooth,  shiiiy  skin  of  different  colors  (matched  to 
papers)  covers  the  fruit  and  keeps  out  the  wet ;  the 
soft,  sweet  pulp  is  next  the  skin,  and  is  good*to  eat, 
so  the  apples  are  carried  long  distances;  the  five- 
parted  core  is  tough  and  made  of  thin  leaves  which 
fold  around  the  seeds ;  this  is  usually  not  eaten,  but 
thrown  away,  so  the  seeds  get  scattered ;  the  brown 
seeds  are  very  smooth,  pointed  at  one  end  and 
rounded  at  the  other ;  they  are  not  good  to  eat,  hence 
are  saved.  Such  exercises  are  simple,  but  they  call 
for  observation  and  thought,  and  furnish  interesting 
material  for  the  child  to  use  along  the  lines  of  expres- 
sion. A  cross  section  of  the  apple  is  drawn  or 
moulded  to  show  the  relative  size  and  position  of  the 
parts,  a  longitudinal  section  shows  the  connection  of 
parts  from  stem  to  blow.  The  apple  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  grape,  which  has  a  similar  structure, 
but  lacks  the  core.  A  similar  lesson  on  a  nut  like 
the  acorn  shows  another  form  of  the  same  work. 
The  history  of  one  of  the  fruits  may  be  traced  —  the 
pulp  rots,  the  skin  shrinks  and  cracks,  the  decay 
softens  the  parts,  the  rains  wash  out  these  soft  parts 
as  they" decay,  the  core  or  stone  cracks  open  and  lets 
out  the  seeds,  the  sharp  points  are  pushed  down  into 
the  soft  earth,  and  the  seed  is  covered  up  as  it  waits 
for  the  warm  springtime. 

Th  ml  Year,  —  More  particular  study  of  nuts.  Much 
attention  can  be  paid  to  the  collection  of  the  different 
kinds  of  nuts,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  Lists  of 
nuts  placed  on'^the  board  increases  the  interest  and 
aids  in  giving|[the  new  vocabulary.  An  observation 
exercise  on  the  acorn  should  prepare  for  a  drawing 
lesson,  for  such^a  lesson  isjhe  best  method  of  teach- 
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ing  careful  observation  of  the  different  parts.  A 
"  thought "  lesson  should  precede  any  language  paper 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  truths  to  be 
•expressed,  as  well  as  to  teach  all  new  words  in  their 
spelling  and  use.  The  thoughts  suggested  in  the 
introduction  to  this  article  should  be  applied  to  this 
particular  nut  —  the  attachment  to  the  tree  in  its 
^up,  the  thick  shell  to  protect  it,  the  thin,  but  tough 
skin,  the  means  of  scattering  the  nuts  far  and  wide, 
the  young  plant  between  the  thick  seed  leaves,  the 
food  for  this  plant  stored  during  the  year  in  the  seed, 
the  oak  tree  which  grows  from  the  acorn.     A  drawing 


Fig.  5. 

of  a  pressed  oak  leaf  may  be  used  to  accompany  the 
written  description  and  some  appropriate  line  may  be 
copied  as  a  preface. 

Reading  lessons  on  squirrels  and  nutting  naturally 
belong  with  the^  nature  lessons.  Similar  use  may  be 
made  of  some  other  nuts,  and  a  little  booklet  on 
froits  be  the  product.  An  extra  lesson  on  the  cocoa- 
nut  will  add  interest  and  broaden  the  thought,  espec- 
ially if  the  thick,  stringy  husk  can  be  obtained.  This 
makes  it  so  light  that  it  can  float  easily  in  water,  and 
so  be  carried  long  distances  before  it  is  thrown  on 
to  some  shore.  Pictures  of  the  tree  attract  because 
it  is  so  different  in  appearance  from  our  trees.  It  is 
possible  to  tell  some  of  the  many  uses  made  of  the 
cocoanut  by  the  natives  of  the  countries  where  it 
grows  —  rope  from  the  threads  of  the  husk,  cups  from 
the  shell,  food  from  the  milk  and  meat,  flour  from 
grinding  the  dried  meat,  mats,  fans,  thatch  from  the 
palm  leaves.  ^ 

GROUPING    OF    FRUITS. 
(Intermediate  pn^des.) 

The  children  can  be  directed  to  do  this  along 
two  lines,  in  the  first  place  according  to  the 
thought  of  the  fruit  as  a  means  of  scattering  the 
seeds  of  the  plant.  The  fruits  and  seeds  can  be 
arranged  in  this  way,  and  lists  made  on  the  board 
not  only  of  those  collected,  but  of  others  that  are 
known.  (1.)  Scattered  by  the  wind  —  milkweed, 
maple  keys,  cones  with  seeds,  clematis,  hop,  cattails, 
grass  seed,  etc.  (2.)  Those  that  cling  to  animals. 
(3.)  Those  that  are  food  for  animals.  (4.)  Those 
that  float  in  water.  As  different  ones  are  placed  in 
the  list  a  few  minutes  questioning  will  bring  out  the 
thoughts  of  value,  otherwise  the  list  will  not  be  an 
intelligent  expression  of  the  children's  knowledge. 
Each  list  may  serve  as  a  subject  for  a  written  paper, 
using  the  different  specimens  as  illustrations  of  the 
thought.*  Dictation  exercises  will  be  of  service  in 
this  form  of  expression.  If  desired,  some  sketch 
may  precede  the  paper  in  the  booklet. 

Another  list  may  be  made  according  to  the  kind 
of  fruit — (1.)  Fleshy  fruits,  including  apple,  pear. 


quince,  squash,  cucumber,  berries  of  different  sorts. 
These  have  a  soft  protective  covering,  which  is  at- 
tractive as  food,  and  hence  aids  in  scattering  the 
seeds,  often  to  far  distant  countries.  The  beautifully 
colored  and  sweet-tasting  fruits  tempt  man  and  birds 
to  eat  them,  thus  the  seeds  are  scattered  far  and 
wide.  Peaches  have  thus  traveled  "on  their  good 
looks  "  and  sweetness  all  the  way  from  Persia,  where 
the  family  originated.  The  plum  and  cherry  have 
paid  their  way  across  Europe  and  the  United  States 
in  the  same  manner.  Oranges,  limes,  and  lemons 
are  carried  all  over  the  country  for  their  refreshing 
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juices,  and  when  the  fruit  is  used  the  nauseous  seeds 
are  sure  to  be  thrown  away. 

(2.)  Stone  fruits,  such  as  the  peach,  cherry,  apri- 
cot, plum,  and  almond,  in  which  the  inner  layer  of 

the    fruit    is    hardened 
into  protecting  stone. 

(3.)  Dry  fruits,  in- 
cluding many  "flower 
seeds,"  grains,  and  nuts. 
Some  of  these  simply 
fly  about  in  the  air, 
while  others  are  edible. 
These  lists  will  furnish 
subjects  for  written 
language  exercises  in 
which  the  nature  thought 
is  of  more  importance 
than  mere  description. 
Typical  ones  in  each  list 
^^^'  ^-  will   be  worth   separate 

lessons,  especially  in  drawing  whole  fruits  and  their 
sections  showing  the  arrangement  of  seeds  within  the 
fruit.  If  the  time  is  limited  one  of  these  divisions 
may  be  used  as-  the  basis  of  oral  language  work, 
while  the  other  is  used  in  a  similar  manner  for  the 
drawing  and  written  exercises. 

In  all  this  line  of  work  the  nature  thoughts  are 
to  be  emphasized,  that  the  children  may  come  to  ap- 
preciate the  beautiful  truths  opened  to  their  vision. 

"The  plant  not  only  gives  birth  to  the  seed,  nour- 
ishes, protects  it,  and  matures  it;  like  a  wise  and 
loving  parent,  it  takes  care  to  place  its  children 
advantageously  in  life,  and  screen  them  as  far  as 
possible  from  coming  dangers." 

"  Nature,  in  many  cases,  takes  great  care  that  the 
seed  shall  find  its  way  to  *  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new,'  instead  of  dropping  close  by  the  roots  of  the 
parent  plant  into  an  exhausted  soil." 

Bergen's  Botany  (Ginn  &  Co.)  has  a  very  helpful 
chapter  on  fruits,  their  structure  and  use.  Hard- 
ing's "With  the  Wild  Flowers"  (Baker  <&  Taylor 
Co.,  New  York)  has  a  chapter  on  "  Seeds  on  Their 
Travels." 
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*    Whittier  Studies.    «» 


WHITTIER'S  SNOW-BOUND. 

BY   M.   E.    C. 
SOME  EVERY-DAY  WORK. 

OT  being  satigfied  with  the  character  of 
the  language  gem  work  done  by  the 
classes  under  her  supervision^  Miss 
Sunnybright  determined  upon  de- 
veloping study  of  selections  from 
standard  Tinriters  in  such  a  way  that  opportunity 
should  be  opened  for  the  cultivation  of  thought  and 
individual  child  expression  of  that  thought,  and  the 
following  method,  or  lack  of  it,  is  the  result  of  that 
desire  for  better  doing. 

As  it  seemed  a  good  idea  to  always  begin  the  day 
by  giving  the  children  something  rare  about  which 
tliey  might  think,  this  teacher  had  each  morning 
had  a  little  talk  about  that  which  had  been  noticed 
by  the  children  on  the  way  to  school;  but  one  cold 
December  morning  Miss  Sunnybright  altered  her 
custom  by  saying  to  the  third-year  primary  class, 
"Vwe  something  to  read  to  you.  I'm  very  fond  of 
this  something,  and  wonder  if  you  may  not  become 
as  fond  of  it  as  I  am."  Then  the  adapted  form  of 
"Snow-bound''  given  below  was  read. 

I.  The  sun  that  brief  December  day 
Rose  cheerless  orer  hills  of  gray, 
And,  darkly  circled,  gare  at  noon 
A  sadder  light  than  waning  moon. 

*  *  •  ♦  ♦  ♦     .       ♦ 
A  chill  no  coat,  however  stout. 

Of  homespun  stuff  could  quite  shutout, 

******* 
The  coming  of  the  snow-storm  told. 
The  wind  blew  east ;  we  heard  the  roar 
Of  Ocean  on  his  wintry  shore. 
And  felt  the  tftrong  pulse  throbbing  there 
Beat  with  low  rhythm  our  inland  air. 

II.    Meanwhile  we  did  our  nightly  chores, — 
Brought  in  the  wood  from  out  of  doors, 
Littered  the  stalls,  and  from  the  mows 
Raked  down  the  herd's-grass  for  the  cows : 
Heard  the  horse  whinnying  for  his  corn ; 
And,  sharply  clashing  horn  on  horn. 
Impatient  down  the  stanchion  rows 
The  cattle  shake  th^ir  walnut  bows. 

III.  The  gray  day  darkened  into  night, 
A  night  made  hoary  with  the  swarm. 
And  whirl-dance  of  the  blinding  storm, 
As  zig-zag  waring  to  and  fro 

Crossed  and  re-crossed  the  winged  snow  : 
And  ere  the  early  bedtime  came 
The  white  drift  piled  the  window-frame, 
And  through  the  glass  the  clothes-line  posts 
Looked  in  like  tall  and  sheeted  ghosts. 
******* 

So  all  night  long  the  storm  roared  on : 
The  morning  broke  without  a  sun. 

******* 

IV.  All  day  the  hoary  meteor  fell ; 

And,  when  the  second  morning  shone, 
We  looked  upon  a  world  unknown, 
On  nothing  we  could  call  our  own. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *      ' 

The  old  familiar  sights  of  ours 

Took  marvelous  shapes ;  strange  domes  and  towers 


Rose  up  where  sty  or  corn-crib  stood, 
Or  garden-wall,  or  belt  of  wood ; 

A  smooth  white  mound  the  brush-pile  showed^ 

A  fenceless  drift  what  once  was  road ; 

The  bridle-post  an  old  man  sat 

With  loose-flung  coat  and  high  cocked  hat. 

v.     With  mittened  hands,  and  caps  drawn  low^ 
To  guard  our  necks  and  ears  from  snow, 
We  cut  the  solid  whiteness  through ; 
An  J,  where  the  drift  was  deepest,  made 
A  tunnel  walled  and  overlaid 
Witli  dazzling^crystal :     *     *    ♦ 
We  reached  the  barn  with  merry  din, 
And  roused  the  prisoned  brutes  within. 
The  old  horse  thrust  his  longhead  out, 
And  grave  with  wonder  gazed  about ; 

******.* 
The  oxen  lashed  their  tales,  and  hooked. 
And  mild  reproach  of  hunger  looked. 

VI.    All  day  the  gusty  north-wind  bore 

The  loosening  drift  its  breath  before ; 
(And)  As  night  drew  on  ♦     ♦     • 
We  piled,  with  care,  our  mighty  sack 
Of  wood  against  the  chimney  back. 
•    ♦     •    then,  hovering  near. 
We  watched  the  first  red  blaze  appear, 
(And)  Shut  in  from  all  the  world  without. 
We  sat  the  clean-winged  hearth  about, 
Content  to  let  the  north-wind  roar. 

At  the  close  of  the  reading  the  class  was  quea- 
tioned,  "What  does  the  story  tell  about?"' 

"Horses,  oxen,  snow,*'  the  children  answered. 
Then  the  reader  remarked  that  being  so  fond  of  the 
story  she  would  like  to  read  it  once  more.  After 
the  second  reading,  which,  like  the  first,  was  listened 
to  in  breathless  quiet,  she  asked,  ^Did  you  hear 
about  anything  else  in  this  story  besides  what  you 
heard  at  first?'' 

The  answer  was,  "Cattle,  snow,  wind." 

"Yes,  it  does  tell  about  all  those  things,"  the 
reader  remarked;  "and  now  we  must  do  our  other 
work.  You  shall  hear  again  about  these  things 
whenever  the  time  can  be  found." 

The  next  morning  the  children  were  eager  for  an- 
other reading.  When  finished  several  children  ex- 
pressed enjoyment,  and  told  also  that  the  story  waa 
about  cattle,  ?now,  wind,  the  ocean,  and  a  ghost, — 
this  latter  word  being  developed  by  a  most  curious- 
mind  process  of  a  little  girl  who  had  seen  the  pic- 
ture of  a  ghost,  but  had  not  been  able  to  retain  the 
naming  of  the  picture.  The  children  talked  freely 
as  at  home,  and  seemed  to  really  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  poem.  Thus  far  no  explanation  had  been 
made  concerning  it;  but  it  now  seemed  a  proper 
place  to  speak  of  Mr.  Whittier,  and  the  truth  with 
which  country-life  was  portrayed  in  the  poem. 
When  the  name  "Snow-bound"  was  given  the  won- 
derful analysis  of  the  name  by  four  children  made 
one  question  how  little  children  can  be  so  clever,, 
and  especially  as  the  poem  had  not  been  heard  pre- 
vious to  its  reading  at  school,  though  several  knew 
of  Mr.  Whittier  from  various  sources. 

At  the  fourth  reading  Harry  volunteered,  "I  know 
where  Mr.  Whittier  lived.     He  lived  near  my  Uncle 
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Isaac's."  Small  Mabel,  the  ''ne'er  do  weeP  of  the 
class,  said:  T  know  something  about  it;  my  mother 
takes  a  paper,  and  there  was  a  story  of  Mr.  Whittier 
in  it, — a  little  short  one.*' 

The  fifth  reading  developed  into  a  talk  about  be- 
ing shut  in;  the  drifted  snow;  waking  the  cattle; 
their  hunger;  folks  making  a  noise  going  to  the 
bam,  and  consequently  the  cattle  knew  someone 
was  coming  to  them;  the  cocked  hat  (this  provoked 
much  fun  from  one  little  girl  whose  sense  of  humor 
equals  that  of  an  adult);  and  the  north-wind.    This 


wind  was  compared  with  other  winds  and  described 
as  being  "the  very  cold  wind  that  goes  through  our 
clothes.''  All  this  thought  and  the  varied  conver- 
sation that  it  represents  the  children  gave  in  answer 
to  the  asking, — ''WTiat  does  the  story  tell  you  to- 
day?" 

At  the  sixth  reading  thought  was  developed  con- 
cerning tunneling  the  snow,  and  how  it  must  have 
looked.  The  idea  of  crystal  being  given  by  one 
child  as  "something  like,  sort  of  like,  glass  dishes, 
or   the  prism,"   conveyed   to   the   class   the   right 


THE  ROCKING-HORSE. 
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Words  and  Music  by  Hklkn  A.  Harris. 
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Hip,     hip,     hur-rah!  see    my    po    -    iiy       fine*? 


Did     you      ev  -  er    s«e      a     horse  like    mine? 
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Wlien    he     pranc-es  then     I         hold    him     tijsht, 


And    I   rein   him  in       a-.&;aln  with    all      my     ml^ht. 
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Clear    the  track !  on       Ave     jj;o,    pranc  -  Inp:     high ! 


Lash' the  whip,   do    not  strike!  pony  won't  shy. 
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Whoa  pony!    you  have  done  your    ver    -  y       best; 


Now  I'll  give  you  oats^and  you  shall  have    a        rest. 
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♦  Hip,  hip,  hurrah !  *  See  my  pony  fine ! 
Did  you  ever  see  a  horse  like  mine? 
When  he  prances,  then  I  thold  him  tight, 

t  And  I  rein  him  in  again  with  all  my  might. 

♦  Jnmp  up  high,  pony,  —  t  whoa !  whoa !   f  whoa ! 
Don't  you  see  how  fast  my  horse  can  go? 

♦  When  I  lash  my  whip,  he  ^  prances  high, 
t  Whoa,  pony !  back,  pony !  do  not  shy ! 

*Hip,  hip,  hurrah !  I  must  feed  pony  well, 
Not  rein  up  his  head,  as  though  I'd  sell. 


Treat  him  kindly  and  not  put  him  in  pain. 
Get  up,  pony,  X  k-k,  J  k-k,  J  k-k,  I'm  off  asrain. 

Chorus.  —  •  Clear  the  track !  on  we  go,  prancing  high ! 

*  Lash  the  whip,  do  not  strike !  pony  won't  shy. 
t  Whoa,  pony !  you  have  done  your  very  best, 
Now  I'll  give  you  oats,  and  you  shall  have  a  rest. 


•  lAsh  the  whip. 

t  Draw  the  reins. 

<)  Hands  on  hips,— jump. 

t  Click  the  tongue. 
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thought;  the  hoary  meteor  was  enlarged  upon 
through  the  telling  of  one  old-wise  litlle  fellow  that 
^^meteors  shone  and  soon  were  gone,  and  so  did  this 
kind  look  shiny  and  didn't  last  so  very  long*';  and 
that  a  heavy  cap  and  thick  mittens  were  a  necessary 
protection  during  the  process  of  tunneUng. 

The  next  doing  was  class  reading  from  the  black- 
hoard  of  section  I.  The  thought  of  this  winter  story 
being  called  a  poem  was  presented  just  here.  Photo- 
graphs of  Mr.  Wliittier  and  his  boyhood's  home  were 
■examined,  and  the  class  discovered  immediately 
A  connection  between  the  country  home  and  "Snow- 
bound/' Much  talk  followed  concerning  homes. 
And  one  child — not  skillful  in  word  picturing — made  a 
<?nide  flash  sketch  with  pencil  of  a  summer  home 
where  she'd  visited  that  was  very  like  that  of  the 
photograph. 

Following  the  blackboard  reading,  each  section 
was  read  from  type-written  slips  from  time  to  time 
at  the  regular  reading  period.  The  children  had 
never  heard  it  read  save  as  Miss  Sunnybright  had 
read  it  to  them,  yet  their  rendering  was  more  natu- 
ral and  purer  than  that  of  their  teacher,  showing 
that  the  expression  of  individual  thought  while  the 
study  (?)  of  the  poem  went  on  had  led  to  a  child 
knowledge  of  what  it  meant,  and  such  a  self -gained 
knowledge  as  only  freedom  to  think  and  speak  will 
ensure. 

VoluntaiT  analysis  continued  whenever  the  poem 
was  read,  or  recited,  for  weeks;  pictures  were  loaned 
by  parents  for  hanging  in  the  schoolroom,  others  to 
look  over  and  be  returned,  and  many  short  poems 
were  brought.  These  were  simply  read  and  nothing 
said  about  them,  since  Miss  Sunnybright  wished  the 
<;hildren  to  know  Mr.  Whittier  by  his  strongest 
work — that  which  held  complete  pictures  of  life — 
and  not  through  a  short  poem  dealing  with  only  a 
sentiment,  or  passion  much  played  upon. 

"Snow-bound"  furnished  material  for  written  as 
well,  as  oral  exercises  throughout  the  period  de- 
voted to  learning  it  for  a  gem  exercise,  and  always 
.when  reference  was  made  to  country  life  something 
was  touched  upon  concerning  winter  in  the  country 
as  depicted  in  the  poem.  Mr.  Whittier's  life  served 
also  as  subject-matter  for  written  exercises,  and 
much  drawing  (detached  and  grouped)  illustrating 
the  child  writing  was  done.  Some  of  this  hand  ex- 
pression showed  very  clearly  the  clever  child-mind 
-conception  of  the  poem's  story. 

This  study  of  "Snow-bound"  was  the  key  to  the 
comprehending  of  the  writing  of  very  many  of  our 
best  writers.  Miss  Sunnybright  declared  at  the  end 
of  the  year  that  none  of  her  previous  third-year 
classes  had  equaled  this  in  power  of  accurate  obser- 
vation, cleverness  of  analysis,  and  purity  of  expres- 
sion of  individual  thought. 


Nature  Sugsrestions  for  November. 


& 


GAIN  we  come  together  aU 

To  keep  in  the  good  old  way, 
Just  as  they  did  in  days  of  yore, 
A  glad  Thanksgiving  day. 

—  Lizzie  M.  Hadley. 


I.  PLANTS. 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  as  the  pumpkins,  squashes, 
celery,  beets,  carrots,  onions,  cranberries,  bananas, 
and  nuts.  Further  study  of  buds,  barks,  and  forms 
of  trees. 

II.  ANIMALS. 

The  domestic  animals,  as  the  turkey,  duck,  hen, 
sheep;  the  frog,  toad,  and  fish.  Classify  animals 
as  far  as'studied.     Note  their  preparation  for  winter. 

III.  EARTH  (and  OTHBR  BODIES),  AIR,  AND  WATER. 

Continue  to  notice  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  Learn  to 
recognize  the  common  rocks.  Study  their  surfaces, 
showing  weathering.  Speak  of  the  use  of  stones  for 
building  purposes.  Study  fossils.  Continue  the 
study  of  soil-making.     Make  a  collection  of  stones. 

1.  Field  lessons. —  To  study  the  barks  of  trees  —  to 
learn  to  recognize  trees  by  their  shapes  —  to  watch 
the  plants  lie  "  down  to  sleep." 

2.  Continue  weather  report, 

3.  Experiments.  —  Temperature.  Expansion.  See 
Jackman's  Nature  Study,  p.  111.  Notice  the  work 
of  the  frost. 

4.  Correlation.  —  This  work  may  be  made  the  basis 
of  eveiy-day  lessons.  Have  many  poems  related  to 
this  work  —  School  Education, 


WHEAT. 


BY    LIZZIE   M.    HADLEY. 


IIBING  the  spring  and  early  summer  the 
children  have  become  familiar  with  the 
beginnings  of  plant-life,  the  sprouting 
seeds,  and  gradual  unfolding  of  leaf, 
bud,  and  blossom.  With  the  coining 
of  autumn,  the  ripened  fruits  of  garden  and  orchard 
have  claimed  their  attention. 

In  the  autumn  lessons  it  would  be  well  to  select 
some  one  specimen  as  a  type  of  the  plant  world,  and 
take  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  life  of  the  plant,  in 
order  that  the  children  may  know  and  recognize  the 
fact  that  all  its  energies  from  the  very  beginning  are 
directed  toward  the  one  purpose  of  perpetuating  the 
species.  As  far  as  possible,  select  some  plant  with 
which  the  children  are  familiar,  that  they  may  be  able 
to  add  their  quota  of  knowledge  of  its  characteristics 
to  the  general  fund  of  facts. 

We  may  take  for  onr  subject  the  bread,  which  is, 
probably,  a  staple  article  of  food  in  every  home,  and 
may  show  the  cliildren  that  the  flour  of  which  it  is 
made  is  from  seeds  or  grains,  the  fruitage  of  the  wheat- 
plant.  Incidentally,  considerable  geography,  history, 
and  literature  might  be  interwoven  with  the  bare  facts 
pertaining  to  the  subject. 

MATERIALS    FOR   THE   LESSON. 

Flour,  heads  and  grains  of  wheat,  pictures  of  the 
whole  plant,  wheat-fields,  sheaves,  a  flail,  a  sickle, 
reaping,  threshing,  and  winnowing  machines. 

Flour  mills,  mill-wheels,  a  hopper,  mill-stones, 
ancient  and  modem  methods  of  threshing  and  grind- 
ing, methods  of  the  aborigines,  etc. 

Tiiterature  pertaining  to  the  subject. 
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The  Bible  stories  of  Suth  and  Boaz^  and  Joseph  and 
His  Brethren,  myths  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  Ceres  and 
Proserpine,  Whittier's  "Seed-time  and  Harvest/' 

MODS   OF   FBBSBNTING   THE   LBSSON. 

I  am  sure  you  would  think  it  a  queer  thing  to  do, 
if,  after  you  had  eaten  your  dinner,  your  mother 
should  give  your  plate  to  some  hungry  little  boy  or 
girl  to  eati  Yet  that  is  exactly  what  rich  people  did  a 
good  many  hundred  years  ago,  in  a  country  far  away, 
across  the  ocean. 

What  kind  of  plates  do  you  suppose  they  used?  I 
am  sure  you  can  never  guess.  They  were  made 
from  thick  crusts  cut  from  loaves  of  bread,  and  after 
the  dinners  were  eaten,  these  plates  were  given  to  poor 


people,  who  never  had  very  much  of  their  own  to  eat. 
Wasn't  that  a  queer  use  to  make  of  bread?  How 
many  of  you  had  bread  with  your  dinner  to-day? 
Where  did  you  get  it?  ("Mother  made  it/'  "At  the 
baker's.")  Of  what  was  it  made  ?  From  what  is  flour 
made?  (If  no  one  knows,  tell  them  it  is  made  from 
the  seeds  of  a  plant  called  wheat.)  Did  you  ever  see 
wheat  growing?  What  is  it  like?  (Grass.)  Yes, 
when  it  first  starts,  it  looks  like  a  field  of  grass,  only 
much  greener  and  brighter,  and  it  really  is  a  kind  of 
grass,  and  must  once  have  grown  wild  as  grasses  now 
do,  only  that  was  such  a  long,long  time  ago  that  no- 
body knows  just  where  it  started.  We  are  sure,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  very  old,  as  the  people  of  Egypt  and 
China  cultivated  it  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years 
ago. 

When  do  people  plant  seeds?  (In  the  spring.) 
Nearly  all  seeds  are  planted  then,  but,  strangely 
enough,  the  seeds  of  the  kind  of  wheat  that  people 
like  best  of  all  are  sown  in  the  fall,  usually  in  Septem- 
ber. 

How  do  you  suppose  the  plants  live  during  the  long, 
cold  winters  when  everything  else  is  frozen? 

Perhaps  no  one  really  knows  just  how  this  can  be; 
we  only  know  that  wheat  can  endure  a  great  deal  of 
cold,  so  much  that  I  have  somewhere  read  that  grains 
dropped  upon  the  frozen  surface  of  a  river  have  been 


known  to  sprout  and  send  their  tiny  roots  through  the 
ice  to  the  water  below. 

If  you  were  to  go  into  the  counfty  in  early  spring,, 
you  would  find  the  wheat  a  pretty  sight,  growing  fresh 
and  green  with  the  first  warm  days. 

(Sketch  upon  the  blackboard  the  whole  plant,  roots,, 
blades,  stem,  and  fruit.) 

Points  to  be  noticed. 

Root:  manner  of  growing  (size,  shape,  uses,  etc). 

Stem:  manner  of  growing  (upright,  jointed,, 
cylindrical,  hollow). 

Leaves:  grass-Uke,  growing  from  the  joints. 

Fruit:  (many-seeded). 

If  possible  give  to  each  child  a  head  or  ear  of  wheat. 
Ijead  them  to  notice  the  arrangement  of  grains.  (On 
opposite  sides  of  the  stalk.)  The  stem  and  s6eds^ 
called  a  spike.  Notice  the  glumes  or  bracts  (chaff). 
A  pair  to  each  seed,  and  another  to  each  head.  The 
awn  or  beard  (terminal  point  of  the  husk). 

Shape  of  the  grains?  (Cylindrical,  with  a  longi- 
tudinal groove  upon  the  imder  side.)  Color?  (A 
brownish  yellow.) 

Outside  coat?  (Hard,  smooth,  shiny,  hairy  at  the 
top.  Adheres  so  closely  to  the  inside  as  only  to  be  re- 
moved by  crusliing.) 

Color  of  the  inside?  (White.)  Pound  some  of  it. 
What  is  it  like?     (Flour.) 

When  the  wheat  is  ripe  what  is  first  done  with  it? 
("It  must  be  cut.")  Sometimes  this  is  done  by 
machinery  and  sometimes  by  men  with  a  sharp  hook- 
like knife,  called  a  sickle.  It  is  then  bound  into  big 
bundles,  called  sheaves,  and  carried  to  the  bam  or 
storehouse.  . 

AV'licU  dry  enough  it  is  threshed.  That  means 
pounded  until  the  seeds  and  husks  or  glumes  fall 
from  the  stalk. 

Now-a-days  most  farmers  have  machines  to  do  this 
work,  but  once,  not  so  very  long  ago,  they  pounded 
it  out  with  a  fiail.  This  was  made  by  nailing  a  strip- 
of  leather  upon  one  end  of  each  of  two  round  pieces 
of  hard  wood  of  unequal  length.  The  longer  piece- 
was  the  handle  and  the  shorter  one  was  used  to  pound 
out  the  grains. 

Long  ago,  people  used  to  tread  out  the  grains  with 
their  feet  or  have  their  cattle  do  the  work,  and  then 
fan  it  or  trust  to  the  wind  to  blow  out  the  chaff. 
Now,  when  it  is  threshed  it  is  run  through  a  winnow- 
ing machine,  and  comes  out  free  from  chaff  and  ready^ 
to  be  put  into  bags  and  carried  to  the  mill,  where  it  is 
ground  into  flour.  If  there  is  a  grist  mill  in  the 
vicinity,  most  of  the  children  will  probably  know  how 
this  is  done;  otherwise  the  teacher  must  rely  upon 
pictures  and  blackboard  sketches.  When  this  is  the 
case,  tell  them  about  the  box  or  hopper  for  holding  the 
grain,  with  a  valve  in  the  bottom  to  regulate  the 
amount  that  continually  escapes  and  is  carried  be- 
tween the  two  mill-stones  and  ground  into  flour.. 
Show  them  how  the  flne  white  flour  is  sifted  through 
a  net  or  sieve,  the  next  flner  through  a  second  net,  and 
so  on  until  only  the  brown  outside,  or  bran,  is  left. 
This  process  is  called  'T)olting,"  and  the  'Tjolted'^ 
flour  is  now  ready  to  be  put  in  bags  and  barrels, 
stamped  with  the  name  of  the  mills  where  it  wa*" 
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ground^  and  sold  to  the  wholesale  dealers^  men  who 
sell  it  all  oyer  the  country. 

This  is  the  way  our  flour  is  made^  but  among 
savage  tribes  in  other  countries  and  the  Indians  in 
South  America  and  some  parts  of  this  country^  the 
grain  is  groimd  as  it  was  centuries  ago^  long  before 
Columbus  discovered  America. 

Among  the  different  tribes  the  process  is  much  the 
same^  although  each  one  may  possibly  have  different 
devices  and  implements  for  gatherings  grinding^  and 
storing  their  food.  Sometimes  the  grain  is  gathered 
in  osier  baskets;  stored  in  4  granary  of  woven  bas- 
ketry, and  pounded  in  a  stone  mortar,  with  a  stone 
pestle  or  maul.  Among  some  tribes,  the  mortar  is 
hollowed  from  a  log  of  wood,  while  others  use  a  kind 
of  bowl  made  from  tough  raw-hide.  In  every  case  it 
is  the  women  of  the  tribe  who  cultivate  the  soil, 
gather  and  prepare  the  seeds. 

Botanists  claim  to  know  about  three  himdred  vari- 
eties of  wheat,  all  more  or  less  useful  to  mankind. 
From  some  of  these  are  made  the  macaroni  and  ver- 
micelli of  which  the  Italians  are  so  fond,  and  many 
others  are  used  for  brewing  and  distilling  liquors. 

Here  is  a  picture  of 
one  kind  of  wheat,  that 
was  used  by  the  Egyp- 
tians thousands  of 
years  ago. 

You  can  see  by  the 
picture,  that  when  one 
ear  holds  so  many 
seeds,  what  a  great  deal 
there  must  have  been 
in  a  big  field  of  it. 

These  talks  with  the 
children  cannot  be 
crowded  into  one  or 
even  two  lessons;  they 
are  more  likely  to  take 
even  that  number  of 
weeks,  other  facts,  than 
these  suggested,  both 
general  and  historical, 
being  added  from  time 
to  time. 

The  children's  share 
of  the  observation  work 
may  be  supplemented 
by  oral  and  written 
descriptions,  with 
drawings  of  the  whole 
and  different  parts  of  the  plant,  implements, 
machinery,  etc. 

The  wheat-growing  portions  of  our  own  and  other 
countries  may  be  pointed  out,  and  something  learned 
of  the  value  of  exports  and  imports,  and  the  import- 
ance of  railroads  and  waterways  to  the  commerce  of 
a  country. ,._  ^ 

"The  Three  Kittens,*'  which  forms  the  "supple- 
ment "  this  month,  is  a  work  of  art  for  the  adornment 
of  the  schoolroom,  and  for  the  assistance  of  the 
teachers  when  they  are  teaching  this  pet  among 
domestic  animals. 


Co-operative  Information  List. 

For  account  of  plan  tee  Axebicak  Primary  Tbacheb  of  September.] 

<' Brooklyn  Bridge,"  **Central  Park,"** The  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty," etc.— Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  grammar  school  No.  76,  F.  B. 
Stevens,  principal. 

'*  General  John  SUrk,"  "  Battle  of  Bennington,"  "  Franklin 
Pierce,"  "Home  and*Boyhood  of  Daniel  Webster,"  '*The 
Manufacturing  Interestoof  Manchester."— vManchester,  N.  H., 
HallsYille  school,  William  H.  Huse,  principal. 

"Parks,"  "Lake  Traffic,"  "  Water  Supply,"  "  Cattle  Yards," 
"Sewerage  System."  — Chicago,  Marquette  school,  Frank  B. 
Williams,  principal. 

" Ice  Cutting,"  " Salmon  FUhing,"  "Shipbuilding."  — Ban 
gor,  Me.,  Union  school,  Mr.  Tilton,  principal. 

"  Iowa  Industries,"  "Pork  Packing,"  "ffiver  Navigation," 
"Corn  Raising."  — Sioux  City,  la.,  William  M.  Stevens. 

"The  Chinese  of  San  Francisco,"  "Fruit  and  Flowers  of 
California,"  "The  Harbor  of  San  Francisco."— San  Francisco, 
Lincoln  school,  Mr.  Hamilton,  principal. 

"Portomouth:  Her  Historic  Houses,"  '*  Colonial  Architec- 
ture: Navy  Yard,"  '' Isles  of  Shoals  as  the  Home  of  Celia 
.Thaxter,"  etc.  — Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  John  H.  Bartiett, 
principal. 
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A  Thankssriving  Story. 

[For  Beprodaction.] 

BT  L.   F.  ARMITAOB,  SAUOUS,  MASS. 

^H,  Rob!  Isn't  it  dreadful?    We  can't  go  to  grandpa's 
to-morrow." 
"  Can't  go  to  grandpa's?"  said  Rob.    Who  said  so? 
Why,  we  always  go.    It  wouldn't  be  any  kind  of  a  Thanksgiv- 
ing without  the  visit  at  grandpa's." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Alice,  "  but  we  can't  go.  Mamma  has  had 
a  letter  from  Aunt  Kate,  and  she  says  grandma  is  sick  and  must 
be  kept  very  quiet." 

"  There  won't  be  any  fun,  then«"  said  Rob. 

"  No,"  said  Alice,/'  no  good  time  for  us  to-morrow." 

"  But,"  said  mamma,  ^*  perhaps  we  can  have  another  kind  of 
a  good  time.  Let's  try  to  make  some  other  boys  and  girls 
happy." 

"  How?"  asked  the  children. 

"  There  are  many  children  who  are  too  poor  to  h«ve  a  nice 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  Would  you  not  like  to  carry  something 
to  some  of  these  children?  We  are  not  rich,  but  we  can  give 
something  to  others.  Grandpa  has  sent  us  two  barrels  of  his 
nice  apples.  We  will  fill  two  baskets  at  once,  and  early  in  the 
morning  you  may  take  them  to  some  poor  people." 

They  began  at  once.  They  picked  out  the  largest  and  red- 
dest apples  for  their  baskets.  Mamma  gave  them  potatoes, 
bread,  and  cake. 

When  papa  came  home  he  wanted  to  help,  too,  so  he  went 
out  and  bought  some  oranges.  Then  mamma  put  a  glass  of 
jelly  and  a  package  of  tea  in  each  basket. 

In  the  evening  the  children  popped  corn,  and  poured  it  into 
the  baskets  till  they  could  hold  no  more. 

Early  in.  the  morning  they  set  out,  with  papa  to  help  them 
carry  the  baskets.  They  called  at  the  homes  of  some  poor 
children  who  went  to  their  school.  There  were  six  children  in 
one  home  and  four  in  the  other.  How  their  eyes  shone  when 
the  baskets  were  opened !  And  the  mothers  thanked  them  with 
tears  in  their  eyes.  It  made  Rob  and  Alice  feel  as  happy  as 
the  ten  children  did. 

Then  they  took  a  long*walk  with  papa,  and  when  they  reached 
home  the/ found  Uncle  Fred  and  Aunt  Nellie  with  their  baby. 
"  As  we  couldn't  go  to  grandpa's,  we  thought  we'd  drive  over 
and  spend  the  day  with  you,"  said  Aunt  Nellie. 

The  day  was  a  very  happy  one,  and  when  they  went  to  bed 
Rob  said,  "  I've  had  lots  of  fun  to-day,  after  all,  mamma." 

"  I  don't  know  when  I  have  been  so  happy,"  said  Alice. 

"  I  think,"  said  mamma,  "  that  must  be  because  you  have 
made  others  happy." 
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So  they  gajly  frolic  through  the  sunny  hours, 
Careless  of  the  winter  with  its  ley  showers ; 
But  the  cold  is  coming  and  the  s.iow  drifts  deep ; 
When  their  play-time's  over,  quietly  they'll  sleep. 

—  Selected. 


The  Thanksgiving  Dinner. 

[A  Thanksgiving  Dialogue.] 

BY    ELLA    MARIS   POWEB8. 

A  little  table  set  with  a  tea-set ;  two  little  chairs ;  one  boir ;  one  girl. 
Oirl  standing  by  the  table,  boy  standing  by  his  seat  witn  a  note  in 
hls^iand. 

Boy,  —      Bess  has  penned  a  little  note ; 

It  bids  me  now  in  haste 

To  come  on  this  Thanksgiving  day 

And  her  good  dinner  taste. 

(  Walking  toward  girl. ) 

Ah !  ha  I  I'll  go,  my  little  dame. 

Qood  morning,  Bessie  Lee ! 

Oirl.  —     Good  morning,  sir  I  I'm  glad  you  came. 

Be  seated,  opposite  me. 

•Oirl  (passing  empty  plate).  — 

Do  you  eat  soup?  I  hope  you  do. 
Boy.  —         Indeed  I  do  1     Tis  fine ! 

This  is  a  most  delicious  stew ! 
Oirl.  —        Thanks !    A  favorite  of  mine. 

Oirl  (ptusing  another  empty  plate),  — 

Will  you  have  turkey  nice  and  rare? 

Boy.  —         Oh,  yes,  my  little  dame, 

lis  cooked  with  wondrous  skill  and  care. 

•Oirl,  —        I'm  very  glad  you  came  I 

Boy.  —    This  turkey  is  the  best  I've  had 
In  many  a  long,  long  year. 
Your  puddings  and  your  pies,  you  see, 
They  quickly  disappear. 

'^Wr/  (passing  dishes).  — 

And  here  are  nuts  and  fruit,  for  you, 
And  here's  your  coffee,  play. 
J^oy.  —      Oh,  isn't  this  a  royal  feast. 

On  this  Thanksgiving  day? 

(Boy  gets  vp,) 
^0%rl.  —    Oh,  must  you  really  leave  so  soon? 
Boy, —         I  must  not  now  delay 

But  thank  you  for  this  harmless  feast. 
On  thia  Thanksgiving  day. 

{Boy  and  girl  recite  together), — 

We'll  need  no  pill,  nor  doctor's  bill, 

So  off  we'll  trip  so  gay, 
A  feast  like  this  will  never  kill 

On  a  Thanksgiving  day. 
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Better  Than  Going  to  Grandpa's. 

[A  Girl.] 

OT  going  to  grandpa's  to  spend  Thanksgiving?  " 
Repeated  wondering  May. 
*<  Why,  dearest  mamma,  it  won't  be  living  I 
Why  mu^  we  stay  away?  " 

Then  merrily  smiled  mamma  and  said, 
'*  There  is  going  to  be  something  better. 

Better  than  going  to  grandpa's,  dear ! 
Now  guess,  while  I  finish  this  letter." 

*^  I  can't  see  what  could  be  better,"  May  said, 

While  her  face  grew  melancholy, 
"  Unless  — unless  they  are  all  coming  here  — 

Oh,  they  are !    Won't  that  be  jolly?  " 

—  Selected. 


How  Robbie  Shared  Thanksgiving. 


R 


(Exit.) 


The  Leaves  at  Play. 


/|<|OME  and  watch  the  merry  little  leaves  at  play ; 
v^j    Jolly  times  they're  having  this  November  day. 

Down  they  gently  flutter  like  the  flakes  of  snow, 
Chasing  one  another,  flying  to  and  fro. 
Don't  tell  me  they're  only  driven  by  the  wind, 
I  am  sure  they're  doing  just  as  they've  a  mind. 
See  those  two  go  racing  swiftly  down  the  street !. 
Bed's  ahead,  now  yellow,  which,  think  you,  will  beat? 
Over  in  that  corner  there's  a  dancing-class, 
See  them  wildly  waltzing  o'er  the  withered  grass. 
They  have  lively  music,  led  by  Mr.  Breeze, 
Listen  to  his  whistling  up  there  in  the  trees. 
Some  liave  gone  in  swimming  down  in  yonder  nook, 
See  that  host  of  bathers  diving  in  the  brook. 
There  a  crowd  has  gathered  in  an  eager  talk ; 
Now  they're  widely  scattered  all  along  the  walk. 


OBBIE  at  the  window  stands, 
With  cake  and  candies  in  his  hands ; 
Dunty  frock,  with  trimmings  bright, 
About  his  limbs  so  white. 

Robbie  hears  the  people  say, 
'  This  is  Thanksgiving  day ! " 
Much  he  wonders  «  what  dat  is ! " 
Till  his  puzzled  little  phiz 

Lifts  itself  and  eager  eyea 

To  listen  to  mamma's  replies. 

She  tells  him  he  should  thankful  be 

For  all  his  comforts.    Don't  you  see? 

For  things  to  wear,  and  things  to  eat. 
For  home,  and  all  things  warm  and  neat. 
And  little  Robbie,  three  years  old, 
With  curls  all  full  of  shining  gold. 

Listens  with  sober  face  and  eyes. 
Grown  suddenly  demure  and  wise, 
And  by  the  window  stands  awhile. 
Almost  forgetting  how  to  smile. 

But  presently  upon  the  street 
A  boy  goes  by  with  weary  feet, 
And  limbs  all  shivering  in  the  cold ; 
Poor  beggar  boy,  with  clothes  so  old ! 

Tap !  tap !  against  the  window-pane 
Goes  Robbie's  hand,  once  and  again, 
And  calls  he :  '*  Little  boy,  I  say, 
A'n't  you  dot  any  thankful  day? 

^  Tum  right  in  here  and  det  some  tlose ; 
Tou  tan't  be  thankful  when  you's  f 'oze !  " 
Dear  little  heart  1    The  mother  heard ; 
With  pity,  too,  her  heart  was  stirred. 

For  Robbie  plead,  *'  Please,  mamma,  may 
I  div  him  half  my  thankful  day?" 
And  out  beneath  the  winter  skies 
The  beggar  plead,  with  wistful  eyes. 

And  so,  while  generous  little  Robbie 
Told  papa  all  his  story,  Bobby, 
The  beggar-boy,  went  singing  home. 
No  more  on  that  cold  day  to  roam. 

For  in  his  basket  there  was  food. 
And  many  a  thing  so  warm  and  good ; 
And  glad  was  he,  ere  day  was  through, 
To  give  liis  thanks  for  comforts,  too. 

—  Mary  D,  Brine, 
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*    Books-    * 


PETS  AND  COMPANIONS.    A  second  reader.     By  J.  H. 
Sticknej.    In  the  Study  and  Story  Nature  Series.    Boston : 
Ginn  &  Co.    Boards.     142  pp.    Price,  40  cents. 
This  author  made  a  name  in  educational  circles  by  her  skill- 
ful preparation  of  a  successful  series  of  general  readers ;  and 
it  will  give  pleasure  to  her  friends  to  know  that  the  same  skill 
is  to  be  applied  in  the  preparation  of  nature  readers.    The 
subject  is  most  happy,  and  the  author  makes  the  most  through- 
out the  book  of  her  pets  and  their  playmates,  animate  and  in- 
animate. 


THE  MORSE  SPELLER.    Dictation  and  spelling  in  corre- 
lation with  other  subjects  for  all  grades.    New   Century 
Series.    By  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  superintendent  in  Brookline, 
Mass.    New  York :  The  Morse  Company.    Boards.    150  pp. 
New  methods  need  new  books.    Progressive  times  call  for 
•  progressive  men,  and  the  men  who  have  made  the  methods  of 
these  times  progressive  are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  make  the 
books  for  the  methods.    For  twenty  years   Mr.  Dutton   has 
been  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  supervising  along  modern 
lines.   He  made  New  Haven  shine  among  the  educational  cities, 
and  these  columns  have  often    asserted  that  he  has  given 
Brookline  one  of  the  most  perfect  systems  of  schools  in  the 
country. 

He  has  made  ''  correlation "  an  accomplished  fact  in  the 
schools  under  his  supervision,  and  it  is  well  for  him  to  make 
his  appearance  before  the  public  in  the  r6Ie  of  a  text^book 
author  through  a  thoroughly  modern  speller  in  which  corre- 
lation is  exemplified.  He  aims  to  give  the  children  a  good 
working  vocabulary  along  the  line  of  the  studies  pursued  in . 
the  schools,  as  well  as  upon  practical  every-day  subjects.  The 
first  fifty  lessons  are  for  copying  and  dictation,  forty  full-page 
columns  of  words  often  used  in  the  dictation  are  selected  for 
drill  in  oral  spelling,  ninety  lessons  in  dictation,  twenty  columns 
of  words  from  this  dictation,  selected  words  for  sentence-mak- 
ing. This  is  the  order  of  procedure  through  the  book.  The 
subjects  with  which  the  paragraphs  for  dictation  and  copying 
deal  are :  animals,  plants,  seasons,  holidays,  geography,  biog- 
raphy, history,  literature,  physiology,  physics,  mineralogy, 
geology,  etc.  It  is  a  departure  that  is  certain  to  set  the  pace 
for  future  bookmakers. 


HAZEN'S  FIRST  YEAR-BOOK.     By  M.  W.  Hazen.    Phila- 
delphia :  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.     112  pp. 

M.  W.  Hazen,  formerly  one  of  New  England*s  most  efllcient 
school  superintendents,  has  developed  great  skill  in  the  editing 
of  school  books.  His  latest  departure  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  ventures  in  the  matter  of  primer-making  that  has  yet 
appeared.  We  said,  a  year  ago,  when  the  first  illuminated 
primer  appeared, -that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when 
all  reading^books  for  little  children  would  be  illustrated  by  the 
richest  coloring.  This  justifies  our  prediction.  Here  are  nine- 
teen pages  of  as  beautiful  coloted  pictures  of  cherries,  leaves, 
fiowers,  balls,  geometric  forms,  plants,  apples,  beads,  birds, 
peaches,  oranges,  plums,  pears,  fiags,  etc.,  as  could  be  asked 
from  a  book  devoted  entirely  to  the  art  of  coloring.  But  en- 
tirely aside  from  the  color  work,  the  book  is  a  good  sample  of 
correlation  of  reading,  writing,  drawing,  number,  and  language 
lessons.  The  author  has  availed  himself  of  the  latest  educa- 
tional departure  in  that  he  uses  vertical  script,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  tributes  yet  paid  to  the  vertical-writing  movement. 
He  evidently  believes  that  the  idea  of  having  children  read 
sentences  in  which  pictures  shall  take  the  place  of  words  is 
pedagogically  correct  and  is  sure  to  win.  We  do  not  care  to 
discuss  this  point,  which  nearly  all  the  primer-makers  now 
adopt)  but  we  must  confess  that  it  always  impresses  us  as  an 
effort  to  illumine  a  page  with  pictures,  rather  than  to  serve  the 
cause  of  education.  This  is  a  beautiful  book ;  it  is  certainly 
helpful  for  the  teaching  of  reading,  and  almost  equally  so  for 
the  other  subjects  in  the  first  grade. 


ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND.      Part  II.      A  Nature  Reader. 
By  Frances  L.  Strong  of  the  St.  Paul  training  school,  and 
Gertrude  A.  Stoker,  supervisor  of  drawing,  St.  Paul.    Bos- 
ton :  Ginn  &  Co.    Cloth.     102  pp.    Price,  86  cents. 
The  editor  of  this  paper  has  never  seen  a  more  skillful  use 
of  drawing  in  the  teaching  of  nature  in  geography,  language 
work,  reading,  and    number  than  in  the  schools  where  the 
method  and  spirit  of  these  teachers  is  largely  responsible  for 
success. 

The  authors  here  present  six  lessons  on  the  limestone  se- 
quence ;  four  on  the  quartz  sequence ;  four  on  ocean  life ;  two 
on  coal;  five  on  evergreens;  eleven  on  the  study  of  races; 
seven  on  physics.  The  book  contains  both  prose  and  poetry, 
and  is  helpfully  illustrated. 


THE  STORY  OF  GREECE.  By  H.  A.  Guerber.  Eclectic- 
School  Readings.  New  York :  American  Book  Company^ 
Cloth.    295  pp.    Price,  60  cenU. 

Great  men,  great  events,  great  achievements  are  more  fasci- 
nating in  history  and  biography  than  in  fiction.*  The  novel  may 
make  one  weep,  but  heroism  in  real  life  stirs  one*s  soul  to  its 
very  depths  and  leads  to  action  that  is  heroic.  Greece  is  of  all 
countries  the  most  glorious  in  great  deeds,  great  men.  and  great 
achievements.  It  is  a  worthy  work,  this  writing  of  the  lives 
and  deeds  of  the  grandest  of  men  so  that  children  will  enjoy 
and  be  permanently  influenced  by  them,  and  is  as  great  a  service 
as  can  be  rendered  the  schools.  Nature  is  well  in  its  place,  but 
human  nature  has  grander  possibilities,  and  here  we  find  human 
nature  at  its  best.  There  is  no  better  reader  for  the  sefaools 
than  this  masterly  treatment  of  these  characters,  presented  as. 
they  are  in  an  interesting,  instructive,  and  inspiring  style. 


QUICK'S  EDUCATIONAL  REFOPMERS.      Reading  circle^ 

edition  with  states  and  illustrations.     Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  C. 

W.  Bardeen.     Cloth.      420  pp.    Price,  $1.00.    In  papers, 

50  cents. 

No  book  upon  educational  men  or  measures  has  had  such  a 
sale  as  Quick's  *'  Educational  Reformers."  No  book  has  been 
so  universally  used  in  reading  circles.  This  makes  it  a  genu- 
ine public  benefit  to  have  it  republished  in  good  form  at  a  low 
price.  Mr.  Bardeen  is  the  American  specialist  in  the  repro- 
duction of  foreign  pedagogical  works.  At  $1.00  for  the  cloth 
edition,  and  fifty  cents  in  paper,  this  reprint  must  find  ready 
and  enormous  sale  in  the  reading  circle  fields.  This  has,  in. 
addition  to  the  original  London  edition  of  1868,  Mr.  Quick's 
pedagogical  autobiography,  and  his  chapter  on  Froebel.  Also 
upwards  of  twenty  portraits  of  the  educational  leaders  of  ye 
olden  time,  with  many  valuable  facsimile  p  ages  of  letters. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  PRIMER  AND  READER.  Riverside^ 
Literature  Series.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.  Cloth. 
205  pp.    Price,  80  cents. 

The  '^  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader  "  is  a  literary  treat.  Mr. 
Horace  E.  Scudder's  introduction  is  a  rare  bit  of  pedagogy  ap- 
plied to  the  teaching  of  reading.  It  is  amusing,  however,  ta 
see  him  commending  I.  Freeman  Hall's  ''The  Riverside 
Manual  for  Teachers  "  as  giving  the  teacher  the  best  sugges- 
tions for  enabling  the  child  to  combine  Utters  into  words  and 
words  into  sentences.  Mr.  Scudder  evidently  takes  Mr.  Hall's 
''Manual  "  on  faith,  but  then  it  is  practically  impossible  for 
any  man  of  his  years  to  realize  that  Mr.  Hall's  "  Manual  "^ 
wages  vigorous  warfare  against  '^  combining  letters  into  words." 
The  root  idea  of  this  *' Riverside  Primer  and  Reader"  is  that 
'^  the  end  of  learning  to  read  is  to  read  great  books."  Mr. 
Scudder  clearly  recognizes  the  fact  that  good  literature  cannot 
be  appreciated  by  anyone  who  has  not  been  educated  out  of 
the  colloquial  phrasing  of  speech  and  of  all  out-of-school  read-^ 
ing  of  ordinary  children,  into  the  forms  and  expressions  of 
literature.  The  child  is  to  learn  how  to  read  from  the  black- 
board, this  primer  then  leads  up  through  easy  and  colloquial 
sentences  to  a  page  of  classic  rhyme  for  childhood,  then 
through  other  pages  up  to  a  second,  and  so  on,  until,  at  the  end, 
there  are  many  classic  bits  well  massed. 

ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY.    By  J.  Y.  Bergen,  Jr.    Boston : 

Ginn&  Co.    Cloth.    820  pp. 

The.  author  is  an  exceptionally  strong  teacher,  successful  in 
the  high  sense,  and  he  has  long  written  with  skill  and  ad^>ta- 
tion  to  school  needs.  This  book  is  really  the  expansion  of  the 
notes  from  which  botany  has  long  been  taught  for  six  months 
of  each  year  to  the  entering  class  of  the  English  high  school, 
Boston,  although  the  author  has  been  assisted  in  many  waya 
by  many  eminent  authorities  in  botanical  science.  To  attempt 
any  description  of  the  book  from  which  the  non-essentials 
have  been  winnowed  and  the  essentials  magnified  would  re- 
quire  more  skill  and  space  than  the  hour  commands.  It  is  all 
that  could  be  expected  of  a  work  presenting  the  elements  at 
their  J)est. 

C.  W.  Bardeen  of  Syracuse,  in  his  Standard  Teacher's  Li- 
brary Edition  —  No.  31  —  publishes  the  Uniform  Questions  in 
New  York  state,  with  their  answers.  This  is  a  bit  of  enterprise 
sure  to  be  appreciated  by  the  teachers.  No  one  else  has  done 
so  serviceable  a  thing  in  this  direction. 

Letitia  L.  Doane  of  the  institution  for  the  deaf,  Ohio,  haa 
prepared  an  interesting  volume  of  thirty-one  Every-day  Tales, 
illustrated.  The  stories  are  admirably  adapted  to  child-life, 
and  have  been  selected  with  great  care  from  a  wide  range  of 
sources.    It  is  published  by  the  author  at  Columbus. 
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UNIFORM  EXAMINATIONS  FOR   COMMIS- 
SIONERS' CERTinCATES. 


3.  To  what  part  of  speech  does  each  of  the  following  words 
belong:    (^a)sueh;    (b)ai;    {c)  indeed;    (d)  unaffected ;  (e) 


NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF   PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


SECOND   AND  THIRD   GRADES. 

[September  26, 26,  1806.] 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Numbers  are  classified  as  (a)  odd  or  even,  (ft)  concrete  or 
abstract,  (c)  like  or  unlike.  Give  the  basis  of  each  of  these 
<2lassiflcations. 

2.  Reduce  7  gal.  3  qt.  1  pt.  to  the  fraction  of  a  barrel. 

3.  Divide  (a)  .03126  by  .000026;  (6)  34}  by  12.0126. 

4.  If  the  interest  on  $600  for  1  yr.  3  mo.  20  da.  is  $70.60, 
what  is  the  interest  on  $676  for  2  yr.  20  da.  at  the  same  rate 
per  annum?  (Solve  by  proportion.) 

5.  Required  the  net  price  of  an  article  listed  at  $400,  80  per 
•cent,  10  per  cent,  and  6  per  cent.  off. 

6.  What  sum  of  money  at  interest  for  1  yr.  8  mo.  6  da.,  at 
6  per  cent,  per  annum,  will  amount  to  $268.20? 

7.  How  many  cords  of  wood  in  a  pile  30  feet  long,  7  feet 
high,  and  4  feet  wide? 

8.  83  lb.  6  oz.  is  what  per  cent  of  43  lb.  12  oz.? 

9.  Find  the  proceeds  of  a  note  for  $168  due  October  20,  1896, 
and  discounted  to-day  at  a  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  bank,  at  6  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

10.  Find  the  square  root  of  .6,  correct  to  three  decimal  places. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  (a)  latitude ;  (b)  longitude ;  (<;)  meridian. 

2.  Describe  the  following  rivers :  (a)  Yukon ;  (ft)  Rio  Grande ; 
(c)  Danube ;  (d)  Congo ;  (e)  Orinoco. 

8.  Name  the  states  bordering  on  New  York,  and  give  the 
ci^ital  of  each. 

4.  Name  five  lakes  of  New  York  whose  waters  pass  through 
the  Oswego  river. 

6.  Locate  the  following  bays  :  (a)  Baffin ;  (ft)  Bristol ;  (c) 
Hudson;  (<2)  Biscay. 

6.  (a)  Name  the  two  large  seaports  of  England ;  (ft)  two  of 
Scotland;  {e)  two  of  Ireland. 

7.  (a)  Name  three  large  rivers  having  deltas,  (ft)  How  are 
deltas  formed? 

8.  What  five  countries  of  South  America  border  on  Bolivia? 

9.  Locate  the  following  mountains:  (a)  Ural;  (ft)  Pyrenees; 
(c)  Caucasus;  (d)  Hecla;  (e)  Marcy. 

10.  Name  and  locate  five  large  cities  of  Europe,  and  tell  for 
what  each  is  especially  noted. 

GRAMMAR. 
Such  an  author  as  Washington  Irving,  whose  matter  is  always 
interesting,  always  delightful,  indeed,  and  whose  use  of  lan- 
guage is  so  unaffected  and  free  from  strain,  would  be  excellent 
for  young  students.  Through  such  an  author,  their  vocabulary 
could  be  enlarged  in  a  most  pleasing  way,  and  they  could  hardly, 
unless  very  stupid,  get  false  impressions  of  meaning,  from  the 
author's  nice  use  of  words.  Hibam  Cobsok. 

The  first  seven  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection. 

In  order  to  secure  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  answer  papers,  ft  is 
recommended  that  candidates  observe  the  following  suggestions : 

1.  Claoses  are  principal  or  subordinate.  Subordinate  clauses  include 
(a)  subject  clauses ;  (ft)  objective  clauses ;  (c)  adjective  clauses ;  (d)  ad- 
verbial clauses.  2.  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified 
subject  and  unmodified  predicate.  3.  In  giving  modifiers,  if  words, 
HUM  the  parts  ot  speech  to  which  they  belong.  In  Uke  ti  anner  state 
tbe  character  of  modifying  phrases  and  clauses  ss  adjective,  adverbial, 
etc.  4.  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier  of  that 
verb.  6.  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following  order : 
Class,  person,  number,  gender,  case.  Give  tbe  reason  for  case.  In 
paiaing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the  agreement  with  its  antecedent. 
€.  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the  case  and 
the  reason  for  it.  7.  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  classes ;  viz.,  transitive 
aad  intransitive.  A  transitive  verb  may  be  used  in  the  active  or  the 
passive  voice.  8.  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order: 
Principal  parts,  regular  or  irregular,  transitive  or  intransitive,  voice, 
mode,  tense,  perscm,  number,  agreement ;  give  the  special  use  of  an 
infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

1.  Select  and  classify  according  to  note  1  three  subordinate 
dauses. 

3.  Give  (a)  three  modifiers  of  matter ;  (ft)  four  modifiers 
of  use. 


4.  Give  syntax  of  (a)  author;  (ft)  Washington  Irving;  (<?) 
author. 

5.  Select  (a)  a  transitive  verb  in  the  active  voice ;  (ft)  a  tran- 
sitive  verb  in  the  passive  voice ;  (c)  an  intransitive  verb. 

6.  Select  (a)  three  adverbial  phrases;  (ft)  two  adjective 
phrases. 

7.  Compare  three  different  adjectives,  (a)  one  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  syllable ;  (ft)  one  by  the  addition  of  adverbs ;  (<;)  one 
by  different  words. 

8.  Decline  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  feminine  gender. 

9.  Give  an  example  of  a  pronoun  (a)  in*  apposition  with  a 
noun;  (ft)  as  an  attribute  (predicate pronoun). 

10.  Illustrate  the  use  of  a  clause  as  object  of  (a)  verb ;  (ft) 
object  of  a  preposition. 

.    PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

1.  What  long  bone  articulates  with  (a)  the  radius ;  (ft)  the 
tibia? 

2.  (a)  Mention  three  classes  of  joints,  and  (ft)  give  an  exam- 
ple illustrating  each  class. 

3.  Why  are  tendons  and  ligaments  composed  of  inelastic 
tissue  ? 

4.  Describe  the  means  by  which  vibrations  are  conveyed  from 
the  tympanum  to  the  inner  ear. 

5.  What  is  the  function  of  (a)  the  iris ;  ^ft)  the  epiglottis  ? 

6.  Why  is  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  artery  dark  red  and  the 
blood  in  the  aorta  bright  red  ? 

7.  Describe  the  structure  of  a  tooth. 

8.  Mention  two  organs  which  assist  the  kidneys  in  excreting 
the  poisonous  and  worn  out  matter  from  the  circulation. 

9.  Mention  three  cautions  that  should  be  observed  in  the  use 
of  the  eyes. 

10.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  on  the 
nervous  system  ? 

AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

1.  To  what  nation  did  Champlain  belong,  and  what  parts  of 
America  did  he  explore  ? 

2.  Arrange  in  order  of  time  the  following  events  :  the  burn- 
ing of  Schenectady,  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  the  building  of  Fort 
William  Henry. 

3.  (a)  Who  was  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence ?    (ft)  By  what  body,  and  («)  at  what  place  was  it  adopted? 

4.  In  what  states  were  the  principal  military  operations  of 
the  years  1779-1781  ? 

5.  What  was  the  form  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
preceding  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution. 

6.  Mention  a  leading  event  of  the  administration  of  each  of 
the  following  presidents :  Jefferson,  Monroe,  Jackson, 

7.  Name  two  cabinet  positions  which  have  been  created  since 
Washington's  administration. 

8.  (a)  Name  the  thirteen  original  states,  (ft)  Name  two 
states  admitted  to  the  Union  within  twenty-five  years  after  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution. 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Antietam ;  to  be  marked 
on  the  following  points :  (a)  location,  (ft)  names  of  the  com- 
manders, (0  the  effect  on  the  course  of  the  war,  (<2)  other 
items  of  importance. 

10.  What  is  meant  by  the  resumption  of  specie  payments? 

METHODS  AND  SCHOOL  ECONOMY. 

1.  A  room  is  18  ft.  long  and  12  ft.  wide.  In  multiplying  to 
find  the  area,  show  why  the  product  is  square  feet. 

2.  Give  the  necessary  directions  for  teaching  4x5  objectively. 

3.  Show  how  the  idea  of  a  watershed  may  be  taught  objectively. 

4.  Name  two  methods  of  teaching  geography  to  beginners  and 
state  an  advantage  of  each  method. 

6.  What  colors  should  be  taught  first  ?  Why  ? 

6.  Outline  the  general  character  of  language  work  for  first 
year  pupils. 

7.  Name  two  important  advantages  to  the  pupils  from  the 
study  of  grammar  that  should  be  kept  in  view  in  teaching  this 
subject. 
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8.  Name  three  considerationB  that  Bhonld  guide  in  the  selec- 
tion of  wordfl  for  the  beginner  in  reading. 

9.  Name  two  derices  that  will  help  to  break  up  mechanical 
defects  in  reading. 

10.  Name  two  special  advantages  of  written  spelling  over  oral 
spelling,  and  one  advantage  of  oral  spelling  over  written  spelling. 

CURRENT  TOPICS. 

1.  Name  the  nominees  of  the  Republican  state  convention  for 
state  officers. 

2.  Name  the  nominees  of  the  Democratic  state  convention 
for  state  officers. 

3.  (a)  What  eminent  English  jurist  visited  this  country  in 
August  ?  (&)  What  national  meeting  did  he  address  ?  (c)  What 
was  the  subject' upon  which  he  spoke  ? 

4.  What  distinguished  statesman  of  a  foreign  country  was 
recently  the  guest  of  the  United  States  ? 

5.  State  briefly  what  you  can  about  his  stay  in  this  country  ? 

6.  Who  is  Nansen  and  what  notable  act  has  brought  his  name 
before  the  public  ? 

7.  (a)  What  proposition  is  receiving  attention  from  the  "  Al- 
lied Powers  "  of  Europe  relative  to  the  action  that  should  be 
taken  on  the  rule  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  ?  (5)  Why  is  the 
proposed  action  being  considered  ? 

8.  (a)  What  member  of  President  Cleveland's  cabinet  re- 
cently resigned  ?    Who  was  chosen  as  his  successor  ? 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  Why  should  the  passage  of  an  ex  post  facto  law  be  for- 
bidden by  the  constitution  ? 

2.  Define :  (a)  deed ;  (b)  mortgage ;  (c)  lien ;  (d)  subpoena. 

3.  (a)  What  is  the  right  of  suffrage  ?  (5)  Name  three  classes 
wholly  or  partly  deprived  of  it. 

4.  Name  two  purposes  of  taxing  imported  goods. 

5.  What  determines  the  nnmber  of  votes  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege to  which  a  state  is  entitled  ? 

6.  (a)  What  is  an  indirect  tax  ?   (b)  Give  an  illustration. 

7.  Name  three  sources  of  internal  revenue. 

8.  {a)  When  is  a  candidate  in  an  election  said  to  receive  a 
majority  vote  ?     (J)  When  a  plurality  ? 

9.  (a)  In  proportion  to  ita  population  does  New  York  or 
Rhode  Island  have  the  greater  influence  in  electing  the  president 
of  the  United  States  ?     (6)  Give  reason  for  your  answer. 

10.  What  is  a  constitution. 

COMPOSITION. 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following  subjects :  — 

**  A  Rainy  Day  in  the  Country,"  '*  Grading  Common  Dis- 
trict Schools,"  '*  Newspapers  as  Educators,"  '^Li  Hung  Chang's 
Visit." 

Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  composition  with 
particular  reference  to  three  points  :  — 

I.  The  matter;  t.  e.,  the  thought  expressed.  2.  The  cor- 
rectness and  propriety  of  the  language  used.  3.  The  orthogra- 
phy, punctuation,  division  into  paragraphs,  use  of  capitals,  and 
general  appearance. 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

1.  What  are  the  provisions  of  the  compulsory  education  law 
relative  to  the  attendance  upon  instruction  of  children  between 
twelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age  ? 

2.  State  fully  the  qualifications  that  a  teacher  must  possess  to 
obtain  a  second  grade  certificate  under  the  uniform  system  of  ex- 
aminations. 

3.  Who  is  the  proper  authority  to  prescribe  the  subjects 
which  shall  be  taught  in  a  common  school  ? 

4.  Has  a  trustee  or  trustees  the  power  to  determine  in  what 
manner  a  teacher  shall  punish  pupils  ? 

5.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Jones  have  a  son  eight  years  of  age 
who  has  attended  school  in  the  district  in  which  they  reside  for 
six  months  during  the  school  year.  Are  both  or  either  of  the 
parents  entitled  to  vote  at  a  school  meeting  in  their  district  upon 
such  attendance  of  their  son  ? 

6.  Name  three  important  duties  of  a  sole  trustee  of  a  school 
district. 

7.  How  may  a  common  school  district  determine  to  elect  a 
treasurer  ? 

8.  How  much  money  may  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  a  common 


school  district  expend  in  repairs  upon  school  buildings  in  any 
one  year  without  a  rote  of  the  district  ? 

9.  What  must  a  school  district  do  to  be  entitled  to  a  district 
quota? 

10.  (a)  What  is  a  district  quota  ?  (b)  What  is  its  amount  ? 

DRAWING. 

1.  (a)  What  is  a  positive  color  ? 

(b)  The  diagram  represents  red  squares  mounted  on  a  gray 
background.  What  color  harmony  is  illustrated  by  this  com- 
bination. 


2.  What  IS  a  rectilinear  figure  ? 

3.  Draw  scale  J''  to  1",  to  represent  a  foot  rule,  markings 
inches  and  half  inches. 

4.  (a)  Sketch  a  hemisphere. 

(b)  Modify  the  same   to  represent  the  lower  half  of  an 
apple  when  bisected  horizontally. 

6.  (a)  What  position  do  edges  parallel  to  the  eye  level  assume 
in  a  perspective  picture  ? 

(&)  What  position  do  vertical  edges  or  surfaces  assume  in 
a  perspective  picture  ? 

6.  The  sketch  represents  a  chest  6'  long,  2'  wide,  and  2'  high. 
Copy  the  sketch,  prove  the  perspective,  and  attach  a  lid  in  a 
vertical  position  at  A.  B.  Leave  all  working  lines  and  proofs  of 
perspective. 

A       ^ P 

r .  tt^  , ^     


,^^&m^' 
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7.  Draw  to  represent  a  cross  section  of  the  finger  ring  indi- 
cated in  the  sketch  cut  on  line  A.  jB. 


»«ur,Q 


10.  Copy  the  study. 


8.^Draw  apattem  of  the  object  represented  in  the  sketch. 
This  pattern  may  be  drawn  in  two  parts. 


-^^^^i^^^^^^I^j^E 


9.  Conventional ize  the  blossom  represented  in  the  sketch. 


Standard  Literature  for  Schools, 
Harold,  The  Last  of  tbe  Saxon  Kings, 

By  Sir  E.  Bulweb-Lttton,  is  Number  12  of  tbe  Standard  Utera- 
tare  Series.  The  author  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  most  careful, 
and  most  faithful  of  historical  novelists.  The  story  illastrates 
with  historical  accuracy  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of 
England,  and  presents  many  interesting  pictures  of  the  social  and 
political  conditions  of  the  time.  The  Introduction,  with  iU  his- 
torical sketch,  maps,  and  biographical  note,  and  the  careful  ex- 
planatory notes,  prepare  the  pupil  for  an  Intelligent  and  interest- 
ing reading  of  the  story.    This  is  a  Double  Number.    20  cents. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake, 

By  Sir  Walteb  Scott,  constitutes  Number  9  of  our  Standard 
Uteratnre  Series.  This  charming  poem,  with  its  beautiful 
scenic  pictures,  is  complete  in  184  pages.  The  Introduction  pre- 
sents a  clear  view  of  the  era  of  the  poem,  with  its  various  historic 
personages.  The  biographical  notes  on  the  illustrious  author  are 
ample.  Each  Canto  is  introduced  by  a  summary  of  its  contents. 
A  map  showing  the  scene  of  the  poem  is  also  added.  This  is  a 
Double  Number. 

Otter  Nmnbers    . 

Already  issued  are :  Enoch  Arden  and  Other  Poems,  by  Tennyson 
(single  number),  12>^  cents ;  The  AlhanUnxt,  by  Washington  Irving 
(single  number);  Christmas  Storiest  by  Dickens  (single);  Kenil- 
vorth  and  Bob  Boy,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  The  Spy,  The  Pilot,  and 
The  Deerelayer,  by  Cooper ;  etc. 
XvKBKRs  IK  Preparation  for  early  issue  are :  OtUliver*8  lyaveU, 
by  Swift  (single);  PaulDombey,  by  Dickens  (single);  Silas  Mar- 
ner,  by  George  Eliot ;  etc. 


For  further  iftformation  concerning  the  Standard  Litkraturb 
Skbiss,  The  Gk>LDEH  Rod  Books,  as  toell  as  our  Standard  School 
Boou,  address, 

UIIYERSITY  PUBLISHIIG  COMPANY. 

43-47  Bast  Tenth  St.,  New  York. 

EHOI.AlfI>  DBPABTBIKXT, 

359  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


The  Song  Budget  Music  Series. 


1. 


Th^  '^nng  Budget.    Paper,  small  4to,  pp.  76, 15  cents.  Leatherette, 
25  cents. 

2.  The  Song  Century.  Paper,  small  4to,  pp.  87, 
15  cents.  Leatherette,  25  cents. 

3.  The  Song  Patriot.  Paper,  small  4to,  pp.  80, 
15  cents.    Leatherette,  25  cents. 

4.  The  Song  Budget  Music  Series  Combined,  con- 
taining all  three  of  the  above  in  one  volume,  with 
opening  exercises  for  schools  added.  Cloth,  small 
4to,  pp.  200.    50  cents. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  Song  Budget 
Music  Series,  of  which  nearly  half  a  million  ^copies  have  been  sold, 
are  these:  — 

1st.  To  give  a  good  deal  for  the  money.  Each  of  the  books  is  sold  at 
15  cents,  tnougli  concaining  as  much  as  the  usual  50-cent  book.  We 
publish  editions  of  each  of  them  in  leatherette  at  25  cents,  but  the 
great  sale  has  been  for  the  15  cent  editions  that  everybody  could  afford. 
Tens  of  thousands  have  been  sold  for  institutes  and  other  gatherings 
where  an  expensive  book  could  not  have  been  purchased. 

2d.  To  give  only  the  best  music.  The  cost  of  copyright  has  never 
been  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  rei^lly  desirable  sones,  and  large 
sums  have  been  paid  for  the  right  to  use  the  songs  selected. 

3d.  To  give  music  just  as  it  was  written.  In  all  these  books,  every 
piece,  so  far  as  possible,  has  been  harmonixed  directly  from  the  origi- 
nal ;  and  while  tbe  setting  is  uniformly  in  four  parts,  which  makes 
the  playing  easy  for  those  unused  to  intricate  accompaniments,  the 
harmonies  nave  been  restored,  and  the  music  made  infinitely  richer, 
llany  a  cabinet-orfi^anist  who  has  sought  in  vain  for  a  "  Lost  Chord  ** 
will  find  and  delight  in  it  here. 

4th.  To  give  onlv  sonirs  that  are  strong,  healthful,  helpful,  both  in 
music  andin  words.  There  is  no  sickly  sentimentality  in  the  Song 
Budget  Series.  Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest  in  these  songs;  and  it  is 
happy,  too.  Pathetic  songs  may  be  found  here,  for  the  youthful  mind 
craves  the  sweet  sorrow  of  pathetic  contemplation.  But  the  pathos 
is  always  real,  and  always  offers  helpful  suggestion.  Nothing  mawk- 
ish, nothing  of  strained  or  affected  emotion  will  be  found  in  any  of 
these  books.    Send  15  cents  for  one  as  a  specimen. 

5.  The  School  Boom  Chorus,  containing  all  the  songs  in  the  Song 
Budget  and  as  many  more.    Boards,  sinair4to,  pp.  147.    35  cents. 

6.  The  Song  Gymnast.    Cloth,  small  4to,  pp.  110.    60  cents. 

This  contains  three  series  of  calisthenic  exercises  for  schools :  Ele- 
mentaiy.  Advanced,  and  Exhibition  exercises,  all  with  music,  careful 
directions,  and  abundant  illustrations,  some  hundreds  of  figures  being 
given.    It  is  the  most  practical  and  avaiha)le  collection  ever  made. 

7.  Songs  of  the  Lyceum  League.  Leatherette,  small  4to,  pp.  48. 
20  cents. 

8.  The  Diadem  of  School  Songs.  By  William  Tillinghast. 
Boards,  small  4to,  pp.  160.    60  cents. 

9.  Songs  for  the  Arbor  Day  Manual.   BfaniUa,  8vo,  pp.  60.   25  cento. 
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Teacher's  Test  Questions.  1 

1.  Are  the  pupils  all  quietly  busy  at 
work? 

2.  Is  the  noise  in  my  room  the  noise  of 
a  confusion  or  the  hum  of  business? 

3.  Am  I  interrupted  by  questions  dur- 
ing recitation? 

4.  Am  I  sure  that  the  annoyance  which 
that  boy  causes  me  is  solely  his  fault? 
Am  I  not  partly  to  blame? 

5.  Am  I  as  polite  to  my  pupils  as  I  re- 
quire them  to  be  to  me? 

6.  Do  I  scold? 

7.  Is  the  floor  clean? 

8.  Am  I  orderly  —  in  personal  habits? 
In  habits  of  work? 

9.  Am  I  doing  better  work  to-day  than 
I  did  yesterday? 

10.  Am  I  making  myself  useless  to  the 
pupils  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  teaching 
them  habits  of  self-reliance  ?  —  Selected. 


Dogs  for  the  Army. 

In  Germany  for  several  years  dogs  have 
been  trained  to  do  certain  things  in  the 
army.  At  first  it  would  seem  as  though 
a  dog  could  not  be  of  very  much  use  in  an 
army,  where  all  is  fighting  and  marching, 
but  in  Germany  it  has  been  found  that  the 
dogs  can  be  sent  back  with  the  reports  by 
the  advance  patrols ;  that  they  can  be  sent 
back  from  outposts ;  that  they  can  carry 
messages  back  and  forth  between  the 
main  army  and  the  advance-guards,  and 
that  they  are  a  very  great  help  in  hunting 
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up  missing  men.  In  Germany  the  author' 
ities  are  extremely  careful  about  the  kind 
of  dog  they  begin  to  train.  He  must  be 
teachable,  he  must  be  healthy,  he  must 
be  robust  and  watchful ;  and  the  dogs  in 
the  highest  favor  are  the  shepherd-dogs, 


poodles,  and  bird-dogs.  The  poodles, 
the  German  war  authoriti(>s  say,  are  not 
valuable  except  in  the  early  part  of  their 
Lives ;  they  say  their  senses  become  dull 
at  an  earlier  age  than  with  dogs  of  other 
breeds.  The  shepherd-dog  lacks  one 
quality  which  the  German  authorities 
think  is  necessary  in  a  dog,  and  that  is 
affection.  The  shepherd-dog  seems  to 
lack  the  power  of  personal  attachment  to 
man.  The  most  valuable  of  the  three 
breeds  is  the  bird-dog,  for  he  possesses 
all  the  qualities  of  the  other  two,  and 
seems- to  have  a  sense  of  duty.  It  is  said 
that  when  a  bird-dog  has  over  him  a 
master  whom  he  understands,  he  is  always 
absolutely  obedient,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  the  same  qualities  which  were  valu- 
able to  a  hunter  in  the  bird-dog  make 
him,  whan  trained  to  army  duty,  the  best 
kind  of  dog  for  the  soldiers  to  use.  After 
the  dogs  are  selected,  each  battalion  dog 
is  put  in  chsrgeof  one  responsible  officer, 
who,  added  to  all  of  his  other  qualifica- 
tions, is  recognized  as  a  man  having  ability 
to  train  dogs  to  the  service.  Every  at- 
tempt is  made  to  have  but  one  trainer  for 
the  dog,  to  avoid  changing  from  one  man 
to  another.  The  education  of  the  dog 
begins  when  he  is  about  six  months  old. 
In  order  to  train  the  dog  to  watchfuhiess, 
one  untrained  dog  is  placed  in  the  room 
with  a  trained  dog;  the  trainer  ha«  an 
assistant  who  knocks  at  the  door,  and  the 
dog  is  taught  that  barking  is  wrong ;  he 
is  only  allowed    to  give  a  low    growl. 
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has  as  fats  eqnxpaient  a  coDar,  a  report  ', 
pouch,   two  straps,  and  a  chain.    Xow  | 
seTerai  companies  in  &e  German  armj  I 
are  trying  to  train  their  own  dogs,  and  the 
companj  tliat  has  the  nest  dogs  is  Terr 
proud  of  the  repntatioa  it  has  attained. 


Ruts. 

*'  I  hare  an  idea  thar  too  mn^  has 
been  said  abont  rats.  I  don*t  see  what 
great  crime  I  bare  oommitted,  if  I  do 
fall  into  certain  wajs  in  school  woik 
and  staj  there  after  I  bare  fallen  in. 
Everybodj  has  his  own  pecahar  waj 
of  doing  things, —  of  teaching,  if  yon 
please, —  and  the  waj  that  brings  ns  to 
the  end  of  the  jonmej  easiest  and  soon- 
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Hipw  f«vciiib  it  iss  tbea.  to  expect  a  cwre 
frcMB  safmfe^  rabajaaiiSs  etc  Tbe  Mssbie 
coame  is  to  paxifr  roar  bk«<^  bj  taking 
xke  best  Kctad  pari^er,  Ho^nS's  Sanaja 
rllU.  T^iis  me>i>ci7ie  has  pcnaaaesx>r 
cared  OttarHi  ia  a  maltitade  of  easiM.  It 
goes  tD  xbe  root  of  xbe  troable,  which  is 

**  I  bai^e  beea  aflicxed  with  nasal  catarrh 
which  caased  ase  serere  headaches  neai^ 
ercrr  daj.  After  trring  nameroas  rfWM 
£es  withcHit  benefit,  I  decided  to  tiy 
Hood*s  SanaparlUa.  When  I  bad  takea 
three  or  foar  bottles  I  was  completelr 
cared  of  xbe  catarrh  and  headaches.**  K. 
G.  Eg^lsstox.  Rapid  Ci^,  S.  Dak. 

Hood's 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  tiwBsst-ta  tsct  the  One  True  Blood  PiBLriAer. 

Hood's  Pills  JSS?S^liX5S 


est  is  the  way  for  me.  Howerer  we 
look  at  it,  the  thing  amonnts  to  this: 
giren  so  manj  pages  of  a  stadj  to  be 
gotten  oTer  in  a  certain  time  with  a 
fair  knowledge  of  it  is  acquired  bj  the 


stt«i«ta£  Z.  aas- 
5k'  :die  s^»  <e 
kMpcx^  <itt  n^  a  z^s— ar^  t^h^  :£  nsa 
■ates  x^  aascMr  arr  jCLiniget — ^r 
iniebs^  e^wY  rn  ao^  «r  aiL  v^  p'iswim  ^ 
A  £ae  sv^mw  I  sftkHLir  bs:«ie«  smi  a  tee 
xH  «f  'iifiiiin  lauMi  I  i^i«iAi  ba^i«  sa  tbe 
ead  of  xiie  ivar:  staL  as  ^«r  i^vMi.  I 
f^feoaM  We  bsoMT  x^Ms  1  MS  anv,  ^^ 
rm  fx««  ia  ss(T  ^tts  I  :^^  rcn^  I 
bke  i»  bear  xbe  wbee&s  «f  ^e  edaca 
tioiBsl  wx^|!«a  cbafk  .^nwa  iaftj'  xbtm  eae^ 
ia  xbe  tens.  TVsi  asua^i  gecsa^  ^d««« 
to  basaaeiss.  AfVr  t^sas  tbere  s 
wbeeuag:  and  wbea  w^  oiaae  t» 
hard  pbiM*  where  ix^s  aitw^v^  bai  aWait 
gettiag  aioo^.  I  f^  4«at.  9<«f^  a  ^xtiK 
over  she  gMts.  and  tbatY  all  x^ee>e  »  %^ 
it,  aatil  we  c^aase  to  the  aexx ma^ih^-^ie. 

^*Tske  ftaco^'^tt^  5m-  imstaace.  A. 
good  deep  rat  is  tbe  sa>rack>a  of  e¥««T 
class  that  sxadies  tbeas«  $«Bie  at^cbers 
will  frM  and  wwtt  beosane  «cBse  xiSkk^ 
headed  Sami^  Jio»es  eaat  andensaad 
how  or  wbT  we  redaee  Ibe  pli^^MS  la 
a  commoa  deaomiaator.  TWre  ts  ahrv* 
one  example  aader  each  case  w\%rked 
oat  in  the  book.  Tbe  papUs  caa  work 
that  oae  easily  eaoagb^  aad  that  is  all  1 
want.  It  is  tbe  beginmng  of  tbe  flac^ 
tional  rau    Once  ia  Uial«  tbe  papil  caa^ 


SENT  FREE  ON  APPROVAL 

We  tend  theee  Gold  Wmteka,  LADIBS'or  GENTS*,  /reeby  exfireu.   Ton  mt 
Boddns  anta  a^er  STamlnatloa.    Price  •I4.AO.  r^^ntatr  reUU  price  skL 
These  eaaee  are  Bois  of  two  plates  of  •olid  gold:  between  these  pUtes  u  a  ' 
Tery  tbln,  stiff  sksei  of  compoeltloa  metal,  tbe  purpose  of  whit^h  to  to  protect 
the  works  frtm  damace  when  pressed  or  struck  (a  feature  that  sares  many 
a  bill  of  repairs),  and  is  accompanied  by  a  special  guarantee  from  the  manu- ' 
faetnrer  that  they  will  wear  TWENTY  YEARS.    The  movement  to  a  full 
(U)  Jeweled  Waltham,  Elgin,  or  Standard,  as  you  may  select,  has  the  cele- : 
brated  compensation  balance.    Patent  mfetr  ^nion,  stem  wind  and  set, 
warranted  perfect  time-keeper.    Watches  of  thto  make  are  nerer  adrertUed  ' 
outside  the  show  windows  of  fsshionable  jewelry  st4wes.    If  you  order  In  ; 
good  faith,  cut  thto  out  (or  mention  thto  paper)  and  forward  to  us,  and  we 
wHl  send  yon  the  watch  by  express  without  Che  payment  of  a  single  cent,  so 

rcan  examine  it  thoroughly,  and  if  not  as  represented  you  refuse  to  take  ' 
We  ask  you  to  specially  note  the  watch  advertisements  of  other  firms :  ' 
that  they  say  nothmjrof  how  many  jewels  they  have.  Our  watches  are  high  ' 
nade,  FULLrJEWELEO,  no  better  made,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  ' 
the  cheap  watches  advertised  so  extensively.  In  ordering,  be  sure  to  state  ' 
style  of  case  and  whether  ladies'  or  gents'  to  desired.    Addrass  ' 

1906t  1907  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Boildlni^,  Cliioaco,  111. 


LONGFELLOW  BOOKLET  ^SSVlS^S 

Wadsworth  Loncfsllow,^  just  pubttoheC  ▲  cot- 
lection  of  Loan«Uow*s  most  celebrated  poems. 
Original  eolorea  cover  pM»t  ^^  excellenl  pws 
trail  ofUie  poet,  SlecantiBr  bound  with  silk  rib> 
"    ftor  the  marvelottsly  low 


the  poet,    , 

bon.     Sent,  postpUd, 
price  of  «  cBNTS^ 


CHAPIN  WATCH  CO., 


Tw«  copies  mailed.  post> 
rh»r  %a  Teaebnrs? 

^ J  fib^^p  and  satlsl^<s 

tory  Prlnes  to  give  to  scholars,  we  will  mall  ths 
Booai^tatthe  low  price  of  dOo. 
— '—     Address 


paid,  ftw  lOe    HpMtlal  Offh»r -._ 

T^o  enable  teachers  to  secure  cheap  and  satlsl^e< 

tory  Prtn* ' ^^ "'  -""  ''^- 

l^Mftsffelli 

p«r  aoaea  eoplss. 


_  cr  BURKSL 
479  Nalsaa  A^^  Jsrsny  tltiy.  N. 


J« 


WiNSHip  Teachers'  Agency 


W^M.  F.  JABVI8,  Manager. 


8  Somerset  St.,  Voston. 


CUPERINTENDENTS  desiring  to  have  the   assistance  of  first-class  service 
will   do  well  to   consult   this   Agency,   as   we   aim   to   give   our  patrons 


Prompt  AttBntion, 


Conrteoos  Treatmant,  Fair  Dealing. 


Teachers  seeking  positions  or  promotions  should  register  at  once.    No  charge  to  school  officers  for  seryices 
rendered.    Forms  and  circulars  free. 

WM.  F.  JARVIS,  Manasrer,  3  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 
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get  out  of  it  until  he  works  out.  Then 
he  understands  all  about  that  kind  of 
examples,  or  he  couldn't  do  that  kind ; 
and  we  are  all  ready  for  case  number 
two. 

**Now  that  may  be  rut-work  of  the  rank- 
est kind,  but  it  lands  the  pupil  on  the 
other  side  of  the  exnmination,  safe  and 
sound;  and  what  more  does  anybody 
want?  There  is  any  number  of  teachers 
who  will  say  that  the  child  will,  with  that 
sort  of  training,  forget  case  number  one, 
before  he  has  learned  case  number  two ; 
but  not  in  my  class,  if  he  knows  what's 
good  for  himself.  Even  if  he  does, 
what  of  it?  The  majority  of  them  for- 
get it,  anyway,  so  that  in  the  end  the 
result  is  the  same,  which  shows  the  rut 
method  to  be  as  good  as  any,  and  a  great 
deal  easier  than  any  other  —  What !  Ten 
minutes  past  four  ?    I*m  going  home.*' 

There  was  a  long  discussion  on  the 
rut-method  by  the  teachers  who  remained, 
and  the  prevailing  opinion  when  it  was 


SAVE  H  YOUR  FUkL' 


By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

With  Its  120  Cross  Tubes, 
ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  tho  work  of 
TWO.     Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  first  order  from  each  neighborhood 
filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and  secures 
an  agency.    Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Company, 

68  Furnace  St.,  ROCHESTER,  §L  f. 


over  was  that  one  ''ruttist*'  in  a  build- 
ing is  all  that  ought  to  be  tolerated. — 
Colorado  School  Journal, 


Notable  Nicknames. 

Byron  was  called  Don  Juan,  from  one 
of  his  characters. 

Paganini  was  called  the  Devil  Fiddler, 
from  his  marvelous  skill. 

Handel  was  called  the  Saxon  Giant, 
from  his  nationality  and  size. 

Socrates  was  the  Bearded  Master,  be- 
cause of  his  long  ragged  beard. 

Scarron  was  the  Invalid  Laureate,  in 
allusion  to  his  crippled  condition. 

William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham,  was 
called  Aeolus  Pitt,  from  the  jest  made 
about  him  by  Lord  Chesterfield. 

Swift  was  the  Rabelais  of  Good  So- 
ciety, because  of  the  character  of  his 
writings,  then  considered  refined. 

Ronsard  was  the  Poet  of  the  Future, 


75  Cents  Worth  for  25. 

Sample  of  the  "New  Webster  Diction- 
ary and  Complete  Vest-Pocket  Library," 
45,800  Words,  Cloth,  Indexed;  and  a 
sample  *^  Game  of  Industries,"  both  for 
25  cents.  Object :  To  secure  thousands 
of  agents  at  once.  Now  is  the  time  to 
make  money  with  these.  Circulars  free. 
Let  us  hear  from  you  without  delay. 

E    E.  JIIIL.E9,  Publisher, 

SOUTH  LANOASTBB,     -     -     MASS. 


from  the  fact  that  he  appealed  to  pos- 
terity in  behalf  of  his  verses. 

Pericles  was  dubbed  Onion  Head  by 
his  personal  enemies  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  shape  of  his  skull. 

John  Knox,  to  his  friends,  was  the 
Apostle  of  Scottish  Reformers;  to  his 
enemies  he  was  the  Religious  Machiavel. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  dubbed  Long 
Tom,  from  his  height,  and  the  Sage  of 
Monticello,  from  his  place  of  residence. 


WhistUng  to  Some  Purpose. 

He  is  not  a  boy  in  a  book ;  he  lives  in 
our  house.  He  seldom  says  anything  re- 
markable. He  eats  oatmeal  in  large 
quantities  and  tears  his  trousers  and  goes 
through  the  toes  of  his  J>oots  and  loses  his 
cap  and  slams  the  doors  and  chases  the 
cat  just  like  any  other  boy.  But  he  is 
remarkable,  for  he  asks  few  questions, 
and  does  much  individual  thinking. 

If  he  does  not  understand,  he  whistles 
— an  excellent  habit  on  most  occasions, 
but  at  the  table  or  in  church  it  is  liable  to 
be  misinterpreted. 


It  shows  the  earth  revolying  round  its  axis,  the 
time  at  the  point  passing  the  sun,  and  the  stars  in 
the  heavens  in  their  proper  position. 

the'time  in  every  place  between  the  North  Pole 
and  Equator. 

Ufliveiium  Cock  Co.,  1  Bmcoa  St.,  Boston,  Msos. 


SPECIAL  BRAIN  FOOD  AND  NERVE  TONIC. 


VITALIZED    PHOSPHITES 

Is  a  special  food  to  nourish  and  strengthen  the  brain  and  body.  It  contains  the  phos- 
phoid  element  of  the  ox-brain  and  wheat  germ.  The  formula  is  on  each  label.  During 
past  30  years  it  has  restored  strength  and  rigor  to  thousands  of  over-worked,  brain- 
wearied  men  and  women.  It  is  a  preyentive,  as  well  as  a  curative,  of  mental  or  nervous 
exhaustion.  It  gives  active  brain  and  nerves  exactly  what  they  need.  Vitalized 
Phosphites  is  a  highly  concentrated  white  powder,  pleasant  to  taste,  free  from 
narcotics.    Endorsed  by  leading  physicians  and  brain-workers. 


Prepared  only  by    Si^^tuA,   56  WeSt  25th   St.,   NeW  York. 


If  not  found  at  Druggisto*.  sent  by  mail  (fl.OO) .    Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 
CROSBY'S  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURE. — The  best  remedy  known  for  cold  in  the  head  and  sore  throat.    By  mall,  60  cents. 


The  Gem  Pencil  Sharpener 

It  is  a  Practical  flaciiine  for 

Sliarpenins:  lx>th  Lead  and  Slate  Pencils. 

**  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  recommend  the  '  (Jem  Pencil  Sharpener.*  It 
does  tne  work  well  and  quickly.  This  last  is  of  great  importance  for  school 
work.  This  *  sharpener '  is  in  satisfactorv  use  in  very  many  of  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  State.  From  what  I  personally  know  of  the  results  here  and  else- 
where, I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  *  Gem  *  is  the  very  best  sharpener  on  the 
market.  In  fact  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  other  which  at  all  compares 
.^»-— -_  -^e  school  or  the  omce." 

JOBL  D.  MiLLEB, 

Mtimbw  oS  Mass.  State  Board  of  EducatUm. 


with  this  one  for  use  either  in  the  school  or  the  office." 


Send  roa  DBSOBitrrvB  oiboulab. 

JCannfaotured  by 

F.  H.  COOK  k  CO.   :  Lsominster,  Mass. 
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There  wa«  much  whistling  in  our  yard 
one  Bummcr.  It  seemed  to  be  an  all 
sammer's  performance.  Near  the  end  of 
the  season,  however,  our  boy  announced 
the  height  of  our  tall  maple  to  be  thirty- 
eight  feet. 

**  Why,  how  do  you  know  ?"  was  the 
general  question. 

**  Measured,"  sententiously. 

'«How?" 

"  Footrule  and  yardstick.'* 

*'  You  didn't  climb  that  tall  tree  ?  "  his 
mother  asked,  anxiously. 

**No'm;  I  just  found  the  length  of^the 
shadow,  and  measured  that." 

"But  the  length  of  the  shadow 
changes." 

"  Yes'm ;  but  twice  a  day  the  shadows 
are  just  as  long  as  things  themselves. 
I've  been  trying  it  all  summer.  I  drove 
41  stick  into  the  ground,  and  when  the 
shadow  was  just  as  long  as  the  stick  1 
knew  that  the  shadow  of  the  tree  would 
be  just  as  long  as  the  tree,  and  that's 
thirty-three  feet." 

**  So  that  is  what  you  have  been  whist- 
ling about  all  summer." 

»*  Did  I  whistle  ?  "  asked  Tom.  ^Bright 
Jewels, 

She  Considered  the  Lily. 

At  a  teachers'  convention,  in  Detroit, 
lately,  a  lady  speaking  about  the  influence 
of  beautiful  objects  upon  the  character 
«nd  conduct  of  yonng  pupils,  told  a  pretty 
story  received  by  her  from  an  eye-witness, 
4md  thus  reported  by  the  News-Trihune. 
The  occurrence  took  place  in  New  York. 

**  Into  a  school  made  up  chiefly  of  chil- 
dren from  the  slums,  the  teacher  one  day 
carried  a  beautiful  calla  lily.  Of  course 
the  children  gathered  about  the  pure, 
wa^  blossom  in  great  delight. 

"  One  of  them  was  a  little  girl,  a  waif 
of  the  streets,  who  had  no  care  bestowed 
upon  her,  as  was  evinced  by  the  dirty, 
ragged  condition  she  was  always  in.  Not 
only  was  her  clothing  dreadfully  soiled, 
but  her  face  and  hands  seemed  totally 
unacquainted  with  soap  and  water. 

"  At  the  little  one  drew  near  the  lovely 
flower,  she  suddenly  turned  and  ran  away 
down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the  building. 


AT.  hrst  ill-health 
creeps  up  slowly, 
bui  At  last  it  comes 
at  a  gallop V  and 
tbc  rider  is  death. 
Of  all  known  forms 
of  ill-health  and 
di^ea^^e,  consump- 
tion is  the  most 
insidious.  Its  ap- 
proach is  slow  and 
,Pt«ilthy.  But  at 
the  last  death 
comes  with  a  rash,  Cotisutwption  has  been 
li*eqt)ently  pronounced  incurable.  It  is  not. 
It  nia>  ^e  stopped — warded  off— at  almost 
ani^  ?itage.  But  if  tlie  sufTerer  neglects  to 
take  the  proper  remedy  iti  the  proper  ttsx-. 
death  is  swift  ^tid  certam^ 

Constamption  like  almost  all  mannei  of 
4isea-'*e  has  its  inception  iti  ^  trio  of  all- 
ttnbraciBK'  disorders.  They  are  "imper- 
fect diffestinti."  *'in'ejri3lar  bowels,"  and 
'*itnpure  blood.**  They  are  triplets,  t— 
fi  dependetit  for  e^cistence  upon  the  other 
Cure  one,  core  oU.  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden 
^edira!  D^covery  is  the  bcBt  of  all  known 
remedies  fcr.tbi^  disorder.  It  corrects  dis 
ordered  dipfe^^tion,  inviprortites  the  liver, 
rejrnlate?^  the  bowels^  mHkea  the  blood  pure, 
and  the  nerves  atrmii?.  It  is  the  great  blood- 
maker  find  flesli 'builder.  It  makes  the 
mpscleB  firm  and  springfy.  It  soothes  and 
invigorates  the  nerves*  It  tones  up  body 
ftud  brain.  It  cures  ninety -eight  per  cent. 
of  all  cases  of  consntnption. 

Mrs,  Rebecca  F,  Gardner,  of  Grafton,  York 
Co  V»  ,  writes^  "  When  T  was  married  I  weHrh- 
«d  We  hundred  and  iwPTJlv-fiie  pounds.  I  was 
taken  sick  nnd  rt^Hliicfrd  in  hej^it^i  and  broke  out 
with  a  discas*'  whiL*h  my  dcx:t[:>r  nald  was  eczema. 
He  treated  my  disease  but  foiled  to  do  me  any 
coed,  and  I  fell  away  t0  9opounis.  I  began  n^ 
BsDr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical  DiscoverVjand 
tliank  God  and  yon,  I  began  to  improve.  When 
I  began  taking  the  *  Discovery '  my  weight  was  90 
nounds  and  now  I  weigh  140  pounds  and  have 
My  taken  two  botUes.  I  cannot  say  too  much 
about  the  medicine.  My  husband  is  one  of  the 
iMDpiest  men  in  the  world.  He  says  I  look 
JSinger  than  I  did  the  first  time  he  ever  saw  me, 
and  that  was  fifteen  years  aeo.  Well,  doctor,  I 
am  a  well  woman,  and  do  all  of  my  housewoi*, 
tend  to  my  fowls  and  cow  and  do  some  work  in 
Se  garden.    It  is  a  miracle  that  I  am  cured." 

Health  and  happiness  formed  a  partner- 
ship in  the  garden  of  Eden.  It  has  never 
been  dissolved.  You  cannot  have  one  with- 
ont  the  other.  Constipation  is  the  usual 
cauae  of  ill-health.  Dr.  Pierce's  Pleasant 
Pellets  are  tiny,  sugar -coated^  granules. 
They  cure  constipation.  One  is  a  B£ntle 
laxative,  and  two  a  mild  cathartic  They 
sever  gripe.    Druggists  seU  them. 


'  In  a  few  minutes  she  returned  with  her 
hands  washed  perfectly  clean,  and  pushed 
her  way  up  to  the  flower,  where  she 
stood  and  admired  It  with  intense   satis- 

'  faction. 

I  *^  It  would  seem,*'  continued  Miss  Coffin, 
**  that  when  the  child  saw  the  lily  in  Its 
white  purity,  she  suddenly  realized  that 


she  was  not  fit  to  come  into  its  atmos- 
phere, and  the  little  thing  fled  away  to 
make  herself  suitable  for  such  companion- 
ship. Did  not  this  have  an  elevating,  re- 
fining effect  on  the  child  ?  Let  us  gather 
all  the  beauty  we  can  into  the  school- 
room."—  YouWs  Companion. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  PRIVILEGES  AT  HOML- 


Teachers  who  Improve  their  spare  mo- 
ments, evenings,  etc.,  in  pursuing  the 
NORMAL  MAIL  COURSES  given  by  the 
AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE  NORMAL, 
become  better  qualified,  get  better  po- 
sitions,  and  receive  better  salaries. 

Our  system  has  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion seven  years--l2000  students  in  all- 
over  3000  last  year. 

You  pursue  the  work  at  home  and  at  a 
cost  of  only  about  5  cents  a  day. 

Catalogue  giving  flill  particulars  of  20  courses, 
together  wlih  hundreds  of  testtmonials  and 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all  our  students  fbr  the 
pest  year,  sent  free  to  any  address. 


The  Tools  of  Animals. 

Did  you  know  that  many  animals  hi^ve 
tools  and  machinery  for  making  things  ? 
We  have  already  learned  that  all  the  silk 
that  is  used  in  the  world  is  made  by 
worms.  The  silk-worm  has  a  set  of  ma- 
chinery for  spinning  silk.  It  winds  up 
the  fine  silk  threads  as  it  spins  them. 
iVIen  weaye  these  threads  into  many  beau- 
tiful kinds  of  goods. 

Tlie  wasp  knows  how  to  make  paper. 
He  picks  oflf  the  finest  bits  of  wood  with 
his  mouth,  and  then  gathers  them  into  a 
little  bunch.  He  makes  this  into  a  soft 
pulp,  and  from  the  pulp  he  makes  the 
paper  with  which  he  builds  his  nest.  It 
is  yery  much  like  the  common  brown 
paper  which  we  use.  Indeed,  the  wasp 
I  was  the  earliestpaper  maker  in  the  world ; 
and  the  first  wasp  made  just  as  good  paper 
as  any  wasp  can  make  now.  Hornets, 
which  are  a  kind  of  wasp,  make  for  them- 
selyes  large,  fine  houses  of  paper,  in 
which  are  doors  and  windows  and  many 
cozy  rooms. 

The  elephant  can  draw  up  water  with 
his  trunk ;  and  so  we  might  say  that  he 
carries  a  pump  with  him.  It  is  with  a 
pump  something  like  the  elephant's  trunk 
that  many  insects  gather  honey  from  the 
flowers.  The  mosquito  has  ftuch  a  trunk, 
also.  By  the  side  of  his  trunk  he  carries 
a  pair  of  lancets  with  which  he  cuts  a  hole 
into  the  skin  of  his  victim.  When  these 
have  done  their  work,  he  pumps  the  blood 
up  into  his  mouth. 

The  cat  uses  her  rough  tongue  both  as 
a  brush  and  a  comb.  When  she  makes 
her  morning  toilet,  she  gets  off  the  dirt 
and  smooths  her  coat  with  it,  just  as  the 
stable  boy  cleans  and  smooth  the  horse's 
coat  witli  a  curry-comb.  When  she 
wishes  to  smooth  the  hair  of  her  head, 
■he  must  use  her  fore-paws  for  a  comb, 
because  she  cannot  reach  her  head  with 
her  tongue. 

Some  birds  can  sew  with  their  beaks 
and  feet.  One  of  these  does  its  work  so 
well  that  it  is  called  the  tailor  bird.  It 
sews  leaves  together  with  thread  which  it 

Latest,  Cheapest  and  Best. 

The  New  PRACTICAL  and  PROGRESSIVE 

Book-keeping^, 

just  published.  Teachers  say :  "  It  excels  all 
other  publications/* "  It  cannot  be  surpassed,*' 
•«  It  has  no  equal.**  Send  for  circulars.  Ad- 
dress J.  C.  BRYANT,  Publisher,  Pres.  of 
Br^nt  &  Stratton  Business  College,  Buffalo, 


Address,  American  Correspondence  Normal,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Rheumatism 

and  Neuralgia. 

Why  Suffer?  e^5S?Jr"J..(ron'2 

box  of  KU-SU-RI  will  cure  you,  it  comes  in 
form  of  powders,  it  can  be  sent  to  yon  by  mail. 
Send  91.00  to  T,.  J^  FOB£S,  Box  S665, 
Boston,  Mass.  — <$ami>te8/r«e. 
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NEW  ENGLAND 

QOIISCRVATggY 

OP  MU8IC 

OldMt,  Urgwt,  most  pntmunmrn.    Mane.  Wktrmtkm, 

llodani  LABgiiaicti.  IVBm  cwmratary  cradn  to  ktciMM 

I  artlstle  rcqulrcoMBU.    Stvdcato  iiMiirf,  i  mmj  ttee. 

I     Chiqrfgr  amdvrotptetm/rm. 


makes  for  itself.  It  gets  cotton  from  the 
cotton  pUnt,  and  with  ite  long,  slender 
bill  and  little  feet  spins  it  into  thread. 
It  then  makes  the  holes  through  the 
leaves  with  iU  bill,  and,  passing  the 
thread  through,  sews  them  together  for 
its  nest. 

There  is  a  kind  of  a  fish  which  nses  its 
month  as  a  gun  for  shooting  flies  and  other 
insects.  It  can  shoot  them  not  only  when 
they  are  still,  but  when  they  are  on  the 
wing.  It  watches  them  as  they  are  flying 
oYer  the  water  and  hiu  one  of  them, 
wheneTer  it  can  do  so,  with  a  fine  stream 
of  water  fromiU  little  gun.  The  insect, 
stunned  by  the  blow,  falls  into  the  water, 
where  it  is  quickly  caught  and  eaten  by 
the  fish. 

There  are  many  other  animals  which 
hare  tools  for  doing  certain  kinds  of  work. 
Some  use  their  tools  in  building  nesto  or 
houses;  others  in  gathering  their  food; 
and  still  others  in  defending  themselves 
against  their  enemies.  Man  has  hands, 
with  which  he  makes  tools  for  himself. 
But  nature  has  given  to  each  animal  the 
tools  which  it  needs  mont.  — Harper* $ 
Third  Reader. 


Mottoes  of  the  States. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  sUtes 
which  hare  mottoes  upon  their  great 
seals :  — 

Alabama  —  Here  We  Rest. 

Arizona  —  Ditat  Deus. 

^r*an#a#  — Regnant  Populi. 

California^  Eureka. 

Colorado ~-^\\  Sine  Numine. 

ObwterfWK/  — Qui  Transtulit  Sustlnet. 

Delaware  —  Liberty  and  Independence. 

Florida  —  In  God  We  Trust. 

Georgia  —  Constitution :  Wisdom,  Jus- 
tice, Moderation. 

/rfa^  — Salye. 


BUY     NO     INCUBATOR 


and  par  f«>r  It 
before  sItIds  It 
atrlaL 

The  firm  who  !• 
afnadtoIetTOutry 
their  Incubator 
before  buyins  It 
-  '  ilnQxelr 


ftti 

ll       ••*         iflLiiisnofaith'to      .„ 

H I  mifcchine.    WewUl 

•■^  Wn^^       sell  you  ours 

AM  TDIAI  NOT  A  CENT  nntU  tried, 
illN  I  KI/^Li  and  a  cblld  can  run  It  with 
0  minutes'  attention  a  day.    We  won       ^ 

FIRST  PBIZE  WORLI>*8  FAIR, 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer  if  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.    Our  large  cato- 
loffue  will  cost  you  5  cenU  and  give  you  SlOO 
worth  of  practical  information  on  poultry 
and  incubators  and  the  monev  there  is  in 
the  business.    Plans  for  Brooders,  Houses, 
etc.,  .2ft.   N.B.  Send  us  the  names  of  three 
nersons  interested  in  poultry  and  25  cents  and 
we  will  send  you  "  The  Bicycle :  Its  Owe  and 
Repair,"  a  book  of  180  subjecto  and  80  illustra- 
ttonsTworth  |ft  to  any  bicycle  rider. 
TON  GUIilN  IKOU  BATOR  GO  , 
(8,  DMiAWABa  PITT,  DM* 


lUinotM  —  State  Sorereignty, — ^National 
Union. 

Iowa  —  Our  Liberties  We  Prize  and 
Our  Rights  We  Will  Muntain. 

Kansae  —  Ad  Astra  per  Aspera. 

Keniucky—Vmted,  We  Stand ;  Divided, 
We  Fall. 

Louisiana  —  Union,  Justice,  and  Con- 
fidence. 

Maine  —  Dirigo. 

Maryland — Scuto  Bons  Voluntatis 
TuK  Coronasti  Nos. 

Massachusetts —  I^nse  Petit  Placidam 
Sub  Libertates  Quietem. 

Michigan — E  Pluribus  Unum,  — Tue- 
bor,  —  Si  Quaeris  Peninsulam  Amoenam 
Circumspice. 

Minnesota  —  L'Etoile  du  Nord. 

iftMouri— United,  We  Stand ;  Divided, 
We  Fall.  Salus  Populi  Suprema  Lex 
Esto. 

Montana  —  Oro  y  plaU. 

Nebraska  —  Equality  Before  the  Law. 

New  York — Excelsior. 

North  Dakota  —  Jjiberiy  and  Union, 
Now  and  Forerer,  One  and  Inseparable. 

Oregon  —  The  Union. 

Rhode  Island  —  Hope. 

South  Carolina  —  Animis  Opibusque 
Parati  —  Dum  Spiro  —  Spes. 

South  Dakota  —  Under  God  the  People 
Bule. 

Tennessee — Agriculture  —  Commerce. 

Vermont — Freedom  and  Unity. 

Virginia  —  Sic  Semper  Tyrannis. 

West  Virginia  —  Montani  Semper  Li- 
beri. 

Wisconsin  —  Forward. 

Wyoming  —  Cedantanna  Togse. 


America  One  Hundred  Years 
Agro. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  was  a  common 
practice. 

There  was  not  a  public  library  in  the 
United  States. 

Almost  all  the  furniture  was  imported 
from  England. 

An  old  copper  mine  in  Connecticut  was 
used  as  a  prison. 

There  was  only  one  hat  factory,  and 
that  made  cocked  hats. 


Every  gentleman  wore  a  queue  and 
powdered  his  hair. 

Crockery  plates  were  objected  to  be- 
cause they  dulled  the  knives. 

Virginia  contained  a  fifth  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  country. 

A  gentleman  bowing  to  a  lady  always 
scraped  his  foot  on  the  ground. 

Two  stage  coaches  bore  all  the  travel 
between  New  York  and  Boston. 

A  day  laborer  considered  himself  well 
paid  with  two  shillings  a  day. 

The  whipping  post  and  pillory  were 
still  standing  in  Boston  and  New  York. 

Beef,  pork,  salt  fish,  potatoes,  and  hom- 
iny were  the  staple  diet  all  the  year  round. 

Buttons  were  scarce  and  expensive, 
and  the  trousers  were  fastened  with  pegs 
or  laces. 

*  A  new  arrival  in  a  jail  was  set  upon  by 
his  fellow  prisoners  and  robbed  of  every- 
thing he  had. 

The  church  collection  was  taken  in  a 
bag  at  the  end  of  a  pole,  with  a  bell  at- 
tached to  arouse  sleepy  contributors.  — 
St.  Louis  Olobe- Democrat, 


The  Resources  of  the  States. 

Oregon's  salmon  fisheries  produce  about 
600,000  cases  a  year,  and  its  wool  clip  ex- 
ceeds 16,000,000  pounds.  There  are  25,- 
000  square  miles  of  forests  and  the  annual 
gold  yield  exceeds  $1,000,000. 

Delaware  has  9,000  farms  valued  at 
$87,000,000.  It  exports  every  year  7,000,- 
000  quarts  of  strawberries,  and  55,000,000 
baskets  of  peaches. 

Missouri  grows  219,000,000  bushels  of 
corn,  36,000,000  of  oato,  20,000,000  of 
wheat,  and  13,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco. 
The  lead  product  has  exceeded  100,000,000 
pounds  in  a  year. 

Massachusetts  has  over  100,000  persona 
engaged  in  the  fisheries.  The  making  of 
boots  and  shoes  gives  employment  to  62,- 
000;  cotton  goods,  58,000;  building,  50,- 
000 ;  clothing,  33,000. 

Michigan  produces  one-fifth  of  the  iron 
of  this  country,  mining  9,000,000  tons  a 
year.  The  copper  mines  are  the  richest 
in  the  world,  having  produced  over  $200^ 
000,000  worth  of  metal. 

Rhode  Island  has  2,200  factories,  em- 


W1I.L.IARI8 

AND 

ROOBRr 


CeA^l^t/cai/ 


PBN-WRITTJBN 

COPIES 

(ReprodHced). 

These  copies  are  exact  reproductions  of  actual  pen  writing,  the  work  of  an 
expert  penman  and  teacher,  and  constitute  a  complete  course  in  movement  and 
vertical  writing. 

BACH  LINE   OF  COPY 

is  printed  on  a  separate  slip,  2x8  inches,  with  explicit  instructions  for  prac- 
tice. The  Manual  which  accompanies  each  set  of  copies  contains  illustrations 
of  correct  position,  pen-holding,  etc.,  and  complete  directions  for  requiring 
movement. 

t  Complete  aet^  106  slips,  with  Manuals  in  doth  ease,  26  ceniSt  post-paid, 

WIIililAlCS   A   BOGBBS,   PabUshers,      -       -       Boohester,  N.  T.»    Chicago. 


rations  ^ 
[uiring  # 

ilcago.   ^ 


a?,:?y,!iy.     kline^stwin  point  pen,    ren?iys?gas: 

ONLY25  CENTS.  A  Fountain  Pen,  Ruilnn  ''•n.StuD.andFma  Point  Pan  jrU  in  one  jm 

irot^  written  witb  ooe filling    a  great  luxufy  u  a  t.  iiitng  cu«.i .  Tiy  oi.e    THc  bOOK  onilr.  BOX  oo3,  IMW  TOIVCilir 
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ploying  38,000  men,  22,000  women,  and 
4,400  children.  The  combined  capital  of 
the  mills  is  #76,000,000,  and  the  annual 
output  #104,000,000. 

The  state  of  Washington  has  salmon 
fisheries  worth  #1,500,000  a  year,  and 
catches  10,000  fur  seals.  It  exports  #8,- 
000,000  worth  of  lumber  and  coal,  and 
raises  li5,000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 

Kentucky  is  the  foremost  state  in  the 
production  of  hemp,  and  has  been  known 
to  produce  35,000  tons  in  a  year.  It  pro- 
duces nearly  two-thirds  of  the  American 
tobacco  crop,  growing  in  1889  280,000,000 
pounds. 

South  Carolina  farm  products  exceed 
#50,000,000  in  value  annually,  #14,000,- 
000  being  cotton.  About  70,000,000 
pounds  of  rice  are  raised.  Gold  is  mined 
in  paying  quantities  at  sixty  places  in  the 
state. 

Indiana  produces  130,000,000  bushels 
of  com,  40,000,000  of  wheat,  46,000,000 
of  oats,  and  over  1,000,000  tons  of  timo- 
thy. It  has  10,000,000  fruit  trees,  bear- 
ing 36,000,000  bushels  of  apples  and  4,- 
000,000  bushels  of  peaches. 

Arkansas  has  100,000  farms,  which  pro- 
duce 600,000  bales  of  cotton,  900,000 
bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  1,000,000 
pounds  of  tobacco,  42,000,000  bushels  of 
com,  and  2,000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 
From  the  Arkansas  forests  are  cut  over 
#20,000,000  worth  of  lumber  every  year* 

Ohio  raises  100,000,000bushelsof  corn, 
37,000,000  of  wheat,  37,000,000  of  oats, 
12,000,000  of  potatoes,  35,000,000  pounds 
of  tobacco,  and  3,000,000  tons  of  hay. 
The  vineyards  produce  2,500,000  gallons 
of  wine  and  30,000,000  pounds  of  grapes. 

Illinois  produces  #270,000,000  worth  of 
farm  products  every  year.  The  grain 
product  reaches  #145,000,000;  live  stock, 


Parker's  Arctic  Sock,  Best  for  Rubber  Boots. 
.  AbAortM  perspiration.  Baeom- 
ueadea  by  PnysloUns  for 
hoose,  chamber  and  sick- 
Toom.  Made  In 
^  Men's,  Wo- 
k  m  e  n  *  8,  and 
f  ChUdren*8.  Ask 
shoe  dealer  or 
^send  S5c  with  sixe 
to  J.  H.  Park«r.  ina  Bedford  Mt..  Boston, 
Dept.  1.   Parker  Paj  s  the  Postage. 


Granite  Liqnid  Slatiog 

Applied  to  new  or  old  blackboards  gives  a 
smooth,  bard  and  black  surface  that  will  last 
for  years. 

BLACKBOARDS. 

If  yoQ  leqnire  anything  in  the  blackboard 
line,  we  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  write 
08,  iciving  sise  wanted.  We  have  something 
good  that's  cheap. 

BMNITE  SUTE  CO.,  Jisistiwi,  N.  Y. 

Use  the  GRANITE  School  Slate. 


$50,000,000 ;  dairy  products,  $27,000,000 ; 
hay  and  potatoes,  $26,000,000.  The  farm 
properly  is  valued  at  more  than  $1,000,- 
000,000.  —  Exchange. 


\ 


TEACHERS 

wtiO  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest  and 
beat  books,  or  who  pride  themselves  apon  their 
oaltnre  and  wide  reading,  cannot  aiford  to  do 
without 

THE    BOOKMAN. 

Send  for  a  free  sample  Bookman,  [151  5th 
Av«.,N.  Y. 


Small  Hatters  Count. 

Lay  up  things  in  your  brain.  You  nmy 
want  them.  A  small  matter,  remember, 
may  come  just  in  place  sometime,  ami 
perhaps  illustrate  a  subject  better  than  a 
long  argument,  or  get  you  out  of  a  tight 
fix  better  than  weapons  or  money. 

Daniel  Webster  once  told  a  good  anec- 
dote in  a  speech.  When  asked  where  he 
got  it,  he  said  :  *'I  have  had  it  laid  up  in 
my  head  for  fourteen  years,  and  never 
had  a  good  chance  to  use  it  till  to-day." 
My  friend  wants  to  know  what  good  it 
will  do  to  learn  the  **rule  of  three*'  or  to 
commit  a  verse  of  the  Bible  or  catechism. 
The  answer  is  this  :  Some  time  you  will 
need  that  very  thing.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
twenty  years  before  you  can  make  it  fit 
just  in  the  right  place.  But  it  will  be 
just  in  place  some  time,  and  then  if  you 
don*t  have  it,  you  will  be  like  the  hunter 
who  had  no  ball  in  his  rifle  when  he  was 
met  by  a  deer. 

'*Twenty-flve  years  ago  my  teacher 
made  me  study  surveying,"  said  a  man 
who  had  lost  his  property,  *^and  now  I 
am  glad  of  it.  It  is  just  in  place.  I  can 
g^t  a  good  situation  and  high  salary.*' — 
New  York  Observer, 


How  Nails  Are  Named. 

Two  accounts  are  given  of  the  origin  of 
the  terms  '*  sixpenny,"  **  eightpenny," 
''  tenpenny,"  and  so  on,  as  applied  to  the 
various  sizes  of  nails.  According  to  one 
statement,  when  nails  were  made  by  hand, 
the  penny  was  taken  as  a  standard  of 
weight,  and  six  were  made  to  equal  the 
weight  of  a  copper  penny.  This  explana- 
tion is  open  to  criticism  on  account  of  the 
very  small  size  of  the  nails,  of  which  six 
were  needed  to  balance  even  the  large 
sized,  old-fashioned  copper  penny 
Others  are  much  more  probable.  One 
explanation  holds  that  tenpenny  nails 
originally  sold  for  tenpence  a  hundred, 
sixpenny  nails  for  sixpence  a  hundred, 
and  so  on,  the  smaller  nails  selling  for  the 
lower  price.  Another  explanation  is  that 
1,000  nails  of  the  tenpenny  size  used  to 
weigh  ten  pounds,  1,000  of  the  sixpenny 


size,  six  pounds,  and  so  for  other  sizes. 
Of  the  ordinary  sixpenny  nails  there  are 
eighty  to  the  pound ;  of  the  eightpenny 
there  are  fifty;  tenpenny,  thir»y-four; 
twelvei)enny,  iliirty-nine.  —  LouiivUle 
Star. 


$100  REWARD,  $100. 
The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded 
disease  that  science  lias  been  able  to  cure 
in  all  its  stages,  and  that  is  Catarrh. 
Hairs  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only  positive 
cure  now  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  diseane, 
requires  a  constitutional  treatment.  HalFs 
Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces 
of  the  system,  thereby  destroying  the 
foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving  the 
patient  strength  by  building  up  the  con- 
stitution and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its 
work.  The  proprietors  have  so  much 
faith  in  its  curative  powers,  that  they  offer 
One  Hundred.  Dollars  for  any  case  that  it 
fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  testimo- 
nials.    Address, 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


The  question  often  asked — "  Why  are 
pupils  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
so  uniformly  successful  as  teachers  or 
performers  ? " —  is  readily  answered  by 
those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  institution. 
With  an  equipment  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  school,  with  both  American  and 
foreign  teachers  of  the  highest  rank, 
with  Boston,  the  art  centre  of  America, 
to  furnish  the  best  operas  and  concerts, 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  one  year  of  study 
there  is  better  than  two  elsewhere.  Its 
prospectus  is  sent  free. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  the  new 
advertisement  of  E.  E.  Miles,  South  Lan- 
caster, Mass.,  of  the  complete  Vest  Pocket 
Library — a  book  in  five  parts  combined 
in  one,  containing  45,800  words;  defined, 
accented,  and  pronounced.  The  peculiar 
features  not  found  in  any  other  book  are  : 
Ist.  The  double  index.  2nd.  Full  mark- 
ing of  the  words.  3rd.  The  **  Columbian 
Word-Builder."  4th.  Five  books  in  one. 
Revised  to  date,  giving  rules  for  use  of 
hyphens,  capitals,  formation  of  plurals 
and  nouns,  the  repeating  of  letters,  etc., 
etc.  Is  neatly  and  durably  bound  in  three 
styles,  as  follows :  In  elegant  red  cloth, 
silk  finish,  red  edges,  25  cents ;  in  Mo- 
rocco, gold  stamp,  gold  edges,  indexed. 
50  cents;  extra  quality,  Morocco,  gold 
stamp,  gold  edges,  indexed,  and  with 
Columbian  Perpetual  Memorandum, 
Stamp  Holder,  and  Three  Years*  Calen- 
dar combined,  60  cents.  Address  all 
orders  and  communications  to  E.  E.  Miles, 
Publisher,  South  Lancaster,  Mass. 
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5UFPLIES 


ALPHA  CRAYONS 

CHICAGO 
ERASERS.    ,.. 


NATJONAL 

BLACKBOARD 
CANVAS 
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5UPPIIES 

NEW 

UNITED  STATES 
SERIES  MAPS 
KENDALLS 
LUNAR  TELLURIC 
GLOBE 

NEW  NATIONAL 
READING  CHARTS 


CATAI.OOUS      U^OM 
APPL1CATJON 

Unitbd  States    School 

31E'32I  WIBASff  AVE..  CHICAGO        SlDNEf,  OHIO 


GOOD  AQCflTS 
WANTCO 


FUPNITURB     Co, 

NEUK  YORK 


74  FtFTN  AVE., 
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For  You  and  yours 


Whstkar  far  your  own  uso  in  library  or  offico,  or  to  iioip  tlio  young  folks  in  tkoir  studios,  no  singlo  work  In  tko 

noiiii  oquals  tkat  spiondid  Library  of  Rofirfanco,  tho  Now 


8 


LARGE       NeirlM.OQQ  pages.   Cm  300 
ifOLUMES.  Goloreil  Mips,  Cbarts,  lad  Diagrams 


YOURS  FOR 

5 


CENTS 
A  DAY 


STANDARD 
AMERICAN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Prepared  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  JOHN  CLARK  RID- 
PATH,  LL.  D.,  author  of  **  Ridpath't  Hittoriet,*'  etc  ,  atsitted  by  a 
large  corps  of  editors  and  over  loo  eminent  scholars  and  specialists. 


A  SUPERB  REFEflENCE  WORK 

covering  the  entire  field  of  human  knowledge,  thought,  and  en- 
deavor, including  The  Arts,  Sciences,  PhilosophTt  History*  Bi- 
ography, Geography,  Astronomy,  Geology,  Jlleteorology,  Navi- 
gation, Exploration,  Discovery,  Agriculture,  Horticulture, 
Commerce,  Finance,  Ethnology,  Zoology,  Botany,  Chemistry, 
Physiology,  Mineralogy,  Electricity,  Theology,  I^aw,  Medicine, 
Political  Economy,  Statistics,  etc,  etc. 


Tli8  Qnl|  Eficicfopadfa  Slilcillr "  tfp^ta-Oate " 

Ererjr  VoFume  Mecttanicallj  Perfeot 


UNTIL 
DE€.  1st 


ONE  DOLLAR 


NOTE  THESE 
LATE  TOPICS 


FRESH  FROM  THE  PRESS 

THE  NEW  STANDARD  AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  is  brought 
down  to  the  present  time,  and  contains  hundreds  of  articles  on  sub- 
jects not  treated  in  any  other  Encyclopedia.  It  also  embracts  over 
500  pages  of  appendixes,  including  a  Biogrsphical  Dictionary,  a  Dic- 
tionary of  Technical  Terms,  a  Gssettcer  of  the  United  States,  the 
Latest  Census  Reports,  Late  State  and  National  Statistics,  Results 
•f  State  and  Territorial  Elections,  Latest  Statistics  of  the  Popula- 
tion  of  the  World,  and  a  mine  of  miscellaneous  information,  politi- 
cal, social,  civil,  and  military,  all  classified  and  arrsnged  for  ready 
reference. 

secures  IMMEDIATE  POSSESSION  of  the  en- 
tire  set  of  8  volumes.  Balance  payable  $1.50 
monthly  for  one  year. 

THE  NEW  STANDARD  AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  is  the  LATEST  OF  ALL  general  reference  works. 

AH  others  are  from  5  to  10  years  old,  and  are  silent  regarding  REGENT  topics  of  universal  interest.    THE 

*' STANDARD  AMERICAN**  contains  hundreds  of  NEW  ARTICLES  on  subjects  not  treated  In  any  of  them, 
such,  for  instance,  as  "THE  X-RAY,"  "ARGON,"  "HORSELESS  CARRIAGES,"  "THE  ATLANTA  EXPOSI- 

TION,"  "  COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY,"  etc.,  etc.  It  also  gives  biographies  of  hundreds  of  people  who  have  LATELY 
become  famous  and  whom  the  other  encyclopedias  do  not  mention,  such,  for  instance,  as  PROF.  ROENTGEN,  discoverer  of  the  "X-RAY,** 
lA]^  BfACLAREN,  DR.  NANSEN,  the  explorer.  RUDYARD  KIPLING.  It  embraces  all  that  is  useful  in  all  the  other  encyclopedias  with 
much  t^ey  do  not  contain.    It  is  the  One  Great,  Practical  Reference  Library  for  the  Professional  and  Business  Man,  the  Teacher 

and  tlie  Student. 
MAGNIFICENTLY     With  over  3,600  engravings,  including  numerous  engraved  portraits  of  celebrities,  and  with  over  300  colored 

maps  and  charts,  delineatii)g  Continents,  Empires.  Countries,  States,  Cities,  Towns,  Citadels.  Solar,  Lunar,  and 

Planetary  Systems,  and  every  portion  of  the  known  world,  and  forming  a  Complete  and  Indexed  Atlas  of 
THROUOHOUT  the  Globe. 

OUR   GREAT   INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

To  secure  wide-spread  and  favorable  publicity  for  THE  NEW  STANDARD  AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  we  have  decided  to 
place  a  few  introductory  sets  in  each  community  throughout  the  country  for  comparison  with  all  other  reference  works  as  to  plan,  scope, 
lateness  of  treatment,  and  general  practical  and  educational  value.  We  feel  that  every  set,  thus  placed,  will  create  a  demand  for  others. 
While  the  distribution  will  be  general  in  extent.  It  wlllJast  for  a  lindted  time  only,  after  which  our  regular  subscription  sale  will  begin,  at 
prices  ranging  from  948  to  972  a  set,  according  to  style  of  binding.  Now,  however,  to  quickly  and  thoroughly  introduce  the  work,  as  above 
stated,  we  make  the  price  merely  nominal  (about  the  cost  of  manufacture),  the  distribution  being  limited  to  the  month  of  November,  re- 
serving the  privilege  of  withdrawing  the  offer  at  any  time  when  we  consider  a  sufficient  number  of  thefe  introductory  sets,  at  the  special 
price,  has  been  distributed. 

HOW  TO  SFCIJRF  ^^^^  •I  ^^  ^HE  EN'CYCLOPEDIA  PUBLISHING  CO.,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  a  full  set  of 
ONE  OF  THESE  ******  volumes  of  THE  NEW  STANDARD  AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  in  cloth  binding,  will  be  for- 
Qpi  Bi^QIQ  c  B  T  S  ^^'^^^  ^^  y^^  ^'  once.  The  balance  is  payable  at  the  rate  of  81.50  monthly  for  1  year,  or  about  5  cents  a  day.  If 
you  prefer  the  half-Morocco  binding,  the  monthly  payment  will  be  82,  and  for  full-sheep,  82.5(>  per  month  for  the 
year.  We  recommend  the  half-Morocco  style,  which  is  particularly  elegant  and  serviceable,  and  will  last  a  lifetime  If  not  as  repre-. 
sented,  any  set  may  be  returned  within  ten  days  and  money  will  be  promptly  refunded.  Our  confidence  that  the  volumes  w)ll  be 
cheerfully  paid  for  is  shown  by  sending  a  $48  set  of  books  on  payment  of  only  $1.  We  also  feel  that  you  will  thoroughly  appreciate  the  superb 
new  worlc  and  speak  favorably  of  it  to  others.  Sample  pages  and  illustrations  sent  on  application  until  the  order  is  withdrawn.  We  refer  to 
this  Magazine.    Address 

THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  PUBLISHING  CO.,  106  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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EOUCA-TIOIV  A.1^      UUK,E:A.US 


TEACHERS  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  '*»»  ^JSISSS  "iS^"*' 

Eatabllsbed  In  1884.     Positions  filled,  3,700:  Seeks  Teachers  who  are 
ambitious  for  advancement  rather  than  those  without  positions. 


IMPORTANT    TO    GRADE    TEACHERS. 

Within  two  weeks,  we  have  been  asked  to  recommend  teachers  for  the  following  positions,  none  of  which  we  have  yet  filled,  from  lack  of  the  riaht  c^n 
didatet :  lit  grade  (2),  f500,  MOO;  3rd,  jMO;  4th,  J400;  6th  (2),  $400,  feOO;  Oth  (3),  0MO  to  JPSW;  7th  (4),  $475  to  MOO;  8th  (2).  im,  1600  SSrrOO  ^leseSoStStas 
are  In  cltiee  near  Boston  Imd  demand  the  best  talent  in  New  England  (Normal  graduates  preferred).  Besides  these,  we  shall  have  manv  others  during 
the  next  few  weeks.  If  you  are  a  successful  teacher,  holding  a  good  position,  write  us,  and  we  can  probably  get  you  a  better.  The  demand  for  flrst^Uaia 
teachers  it  aiwaps  in  exeat  of  the  tupply.    We  want  only  the  best.  «~m»" 

Beacon  TeaclierA'  Agency,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston. 


MMERWAN  <fi  FOREIGN  Teachers*  Agrei&oy 

LntiodaeM  to  ooUeget,  schools,  and  ftunilies,  superior  Professors,  Principals.  Assistants, 
Tators,  and  Oovemesses,  for  eyery  department  of  Instruction :  recommends  good  schools  to 
parsnu.    CaU  on  or  address  Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNG-FULTON, 

Ammiean  and  Foreign  Teaehen'  Agency*  M  Union  84.,  IIIW  TORI. 


GO  WEST  FOB  B£TT£B  SALARIES  ^tZ^^ 

Write  to  the  largest  Western  Agency. 

ALBERT   &  CLARK,        -         Pullman  Buildingr,  Chicago. 

THE  FISK  T:^ACH£RS'  AGENCIES 

M.  A.KH..»^  01  I  KVBRBTT  O.  FISK  ft  CO.,  Proprietors.  ,  ,«.„  ,-»w  -^ 

taSonfSaM/     Smid  to  any  (tftM^eAgeneim  for  IV^ipageAgmwy  Manual,  Free,    wii^DC 

Tf^nfth^ATe.,     I    MUfA^^^A^'*     I    25  King  St,  W.     |     1»K  ^^  Spring  St.,     |   Cratury    Boll^j^ 


New  York. 


Chicago,  ni. 


Los  Angeles,  OaL     I   BfinneapoUs,  Minn. 


ALBANV  'TEACIIKRS'  AGENCY. 

SappUes  Sehools  of  nil  Grades  with  Competent  Tonohers. 

Assists  Teachers  In  Obtalnlnff  Positions. 
Corre%pondenoe  wUh  aehool  officers  and  teoichora  i$  invited. 

HAKULN  P.  FBBNCH,  Manager,  S4  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


OLD  BOOK  CATALOQUB. 

Have  you  old  book  wants?  Are  you  inter- 
eeted  in  special  subjects?  Ask  for  our  cau- 
logue.  Scnool  books  and  Libraries  supplied. 
Prices  are  all  right,  and  our  aim  Is  to  please. 
We  buy  old  books  too.  if  you  have-any  to  sell. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Prices' quoted  in 
application. 

YB  OLD  BOOKB  MART. 

133  N  X3th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TEACHERS  SCHOOL  SUrt>LlES. 

dironm  Revv'ard  and  (Jift  Cards.  Now  Pr^ty  Artistic 
De*d^m(.r  Flowens  KcviifH,  Vk»wR,  ( 'rwotMltR,  (Shields, 
Hcmllis  I'aiiela,  Jjandscaix^s,  JuvcnllcH,  ISInM,  Hhips,  eta 
I*rlc*.  12 ca^d^ 8x4'^  Inches, 8c:  SMxoi^j  nci-A^uxG^i  20c; 
&Sx7H  S0c:-7x9  50c.     All  beautlAil  cards  no  two  alike. 

Samples  Sent  Free  to  Teachers. 

Price  Ust  of  School  Buppllen,  Kmbofncd,  Mounted. 
Fronted,  Chmmo  Reward  and  (iift  Cards,  Reward,  Gift 
and  Teacbem  Bookn,  Hpeakeni,  Pla\'H,  Drills,  Marches, 
DfalofnicK,  Recitatioiui,  Tableaux,  l)ramafi,  Comedies, 
FareeR,  Entertalnmentn,  Alphabet,  Number,  Drawing, 
Reading.  Prlxe,  Honor,  Merit,  Credit.  Perfect  Cards, 
School  Aids,  Reports,  Diplomas,  Certificates,  etc.,  fVee. 
All  postpaid  by  mall.  Postage  stamps  tak#n.  Address, 

A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.  WARREW,PA. 


bright  men  to  All 
i(]H,iiir>i]fl  under  the 
v^rnnient.  rlVlL 
SKitVIi'  EX  AMI- 
Nations  uru  noon 
to  be  lield  in  evory 
state.  90,000  positions  recently  added  to  the 
classified  service.  Information  about  Postals, 
Customs,  Internal  Revenue.  Railway  Mail, 
Departmental  and  other  positions,  salaries, 
dates  and  places  of  examination,  &c.,  FREE 
If  you  mention  Amerioam  Primary  Teacher. 
Write  at  once. 

Nat*l  Coppespondence  Institute, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


XXTT  A  ICriM  Lil  I  \  Teachers  who  have  had  some  experience  in  canvassing 
VV  iZXXH  X  PI  1  /  to  represent  onr  educational  publications  in  the  Southern 
states.    Liberal  terms  and  good  territory.     Address  : 

SUBSOBIPTION   DBPABTMBNT, 

NEW  ENGLAND  PUBI.ISHINO  CO., 

8  Somerset  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FREE 


Any  subscriber  to  the  **  American  Primary  Teachke"  who 
will  send  us  the  name  and.  address  of  ten  teachers  in  primary  or 
ungrmded  schools,  will  receive  free  of  charge  the  Journal  op  Education,  weekly, 
for  one  month.    Address:       NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  CO., 

3  Somerset  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


^W^ANTBD 


The  name  and  address  of  any  teacher  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada  who  is  willing  to  make  an  effort  Xo 
•ecare  one  or  more  new  subscribers  to  the  **  American  Primary  Teacher.''  Spare 
moments  spent  in  soliciting  subscriptions  for  oar  educational  papers  will  bring  large 
each  returns.    Address :   Subscription  Department, 

NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  €0 , 

3  Somerset  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN  i£i 


J  w. 

SCHKBMKRHUBll  A  €0. 

t  Bsst  14th  Ntrset. 

mW  TOBK. 


amd  tor  Now  Catalogue. 


iCHBRlEpi'STeaciifirs'Aieic! 

(slid  best  known  la  U.  8.  B«Ub.1 88ft. 
8  Cast  1 4th  St  .  N.  Y. 


A1 


A  QPIIP?  i*  raluable  in  proportion  to  tU 
AUunuI  Induence.    If  It  merely  hears 


of    vacancies    and«u«-_ ,.,.,«. ^ 

tells  you  about  theml  11 A I  it  is  aakedto  recom- 
mend a  teacher  and  recom-r 


idjin  4  ills  something,but  if 
m  I  a  Al  it  isaakedto  recom- 

mendi^o'uthatismore.  OursubuUMHulLDS 


O.  W.  BA&DBBM.  SynMmae 


WIISHIP  TEACHERS'  A6ENCY, 

8  Somerset  St.,  B 

PROMPT  ^s'io'.-^srossr'"*'' 

SS?S  COURTEOUS  «"'~" 

Best  Equipment.  ^^^  Property. 

Kindergartens,  aU  nades,      TJI  a  TD 
Private  Schools,  Ck>neges.        J;  AXK 

WM  F.  JARVI8,  Manager. 


BuUdlng,  Chicago,  Ills.    4000  positloaa  filled. 


Blotting  Pads  given  away.    Send 
%€ent  tteunp  for  tome  of  them. 
~.  Johniiton,  Newport, B.r. 


700,000^*^ 

CZ  ^^  19  IB  9S  AND    UST    or   4M    PRUinni    ABnOLB 
^0  r^  r%  m0  ^^TMM.    HAVBAFIKLOPOB  00..  CAMX.  OHIO 

■p  ^V#^  BmodIc  StylM  of  SOk  Prim*  CMtls,  Riddm  If uw  Cwda.  Lot* 
#    %#^#Punl«,1lMT8Pnstl«,  and  A«Miu~       "      " 


Ouds.  SwdatwooMAMuapterportiifa. 


StylM  ofSOk  Prim*  CMtls,  Riddm  Nuw  Cwda.  Lot* 

. B. ., •-   il«i,AlbMi  -  -    - 

BunU  A 

^idc*..  CADIZ,  omou 


«  Album  or  ouUlHk 


i^ORDIIECEIiTp.'Sr.r 


set  Hoy ' 
oar  catalotfuen.    Don't  buy 
til)  you  see  oar  iinmen«e  lis- 
■ortment  and  olieitp  prices. 


iHE 


WESELL»'^fSlr^l"" 


•4irCiH.ooi«ii 


.  ^.ooioin.oo. 

_. CABRIAUB8.  IS. TS  to  119.00. 

OXPOBD  MXBOH  AKDI8S  Oa 
8O0  'Wabaah  Ave.,  Oiilcaso. 


i 


ARTISTIC.  eCONOMIC.>  COMPLETE.  NATIONAL 
jtAjma  wt»m  uiwwi    wx^Afvm  .ajvs  termer  '■^^ms 

OP  LATEST  DESIGNS  AND  MOST  EXPRESSIVE  vyORDlNOS 
>.  Q.   40J.  OOLMMtUn.  OM/CX 


# 


Musical,  far-aoondlng,  highly  1 
factory  Bells  for  Schools,  Churches. 

WEST  TROY,  N.Y   I  IS86. 
Description  and  prices  on  applicafn. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

-CINCINNATI,  O..  U.  8.  A.  ' 

BeetOradeCopperandTin  BCI  I  O 
SohooU  OoUegeft  Aoademy  DBkkV 
PHee  and  TerMA  Free.    Nave  tkU  mt^vt. 


^THIS  IS  THE  WAY« 

.  To  celebrate  all  of  the  Holidays  and  the  /^ 
Birthdays  of  Noted  Men  and  Authors.  19 

,  ao  delightful  entertainments.    Send  25  ^ 
cents  for  book  of  aoo  pages,  containing 
material  in  full  for  all  programs. 

MARCH  BROTHERS,  Lebanon,  0\ 


1^0 
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WANT  ' 

Miller's  Daughter. 


For  95  cents  we  will  mail 
you  this  beautiful  writing  tab- 
let of 

Plated  Weddins 

Cream  Paper. 

Send  us  your  address  on  a  postal  and 
we  will  maU  you  our  BK^UTIPUIL 
ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET, contain- 
ing engravings  of  celebrated  paintings  with 
sketches  of  the  artists'  lives. 

YOU  WILL    DE6NI    IT   A   TREASURE. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Acme  Writing:  Tablets,  and  take 
no  other.    They  are  the  best. 

Manufactured  only  by  the 

ACHE  STATIONERY  AND  PAPER  CO., 

Cor.  N.  KInth  St.  and  Wythe  ATe.,i  BROOKIiTN,  N.  Y 


^^^ 


Dixon's  341 
Dixon's  300 
Dixon's  302 

• 

The  three  pencils  above  are  hav- 
ing a  wide  sale  to  schools  all  over 
the  country. 

The  341  is  the  softest ;  the  300 
is  the  next  hardest ;  the  302  is  the 
hardest  of  the  three.  They  all 
have  extra  large  diameter  leads; 
the  quality  is  first-class.  They  are 
extra  soft  for  sketching,  and  mark 
deliciously  smooth  and  velvety. 


Ask  your  stationer  for  tbem  by  their  trade  number. 
If  jour  stationer  does  not  keep  them,  mention  Ambrigak 
Pbimart  Teacher,  and  send  16  cents  for  samples. 

JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO., 


SPRINO^F'IEL.O.   IML^iSS. 


w 


E  claim  to  be  able  to  furnish  all  the  material  and  appliances  requisite  for 
the  thorough  equipment  of  a 


KINDERGARTEN, 


from   the  table  down  to  the  shoe  peg,  and  no  one  unacquainted  with  the 
Kindergarten  can  imagine  what  a  variety  of  goods  that  includes. 

On  application  we  will  send  you  free  our8o-page  illustrated  catalogue,  de. 
scribing  these  goods,  as  well  as  our  great  variety  of  School  Aids,  Books  far 
Teachers,  etc.      We  call  attention  also  to  our  Magazine^ 

KINDERGARTEN    NEWS, 

which  has  been  enlarged  and  improved.     It  has  already  secured  an  enviable 
popularity  among  Kindergartners,   Primary  Teachers,  and  Mothers  of  young 
children.     Price  $i.oo  a  year.     Send  for  a  sample  copy. 
Have  you  ever  seen  our  ^ 

.    .    Paradise   of   Childhood,    •    . 

the  best  guide  to  the  Kindergarten  in  existence  ?     The  price  is  $2.00. 


iVlIL.TC>Br    BRAI3L.EY    CO-,  Springfield,  Hass. 


ICKW    YORK: 
11  East  leth  Street. 


ATLANTA : 
«raiid  Buildlag. 


KANSAS    CITY  : 
418  Eaat  9th  Street. 


I****- 


Cbdetmae  IKlumbet 

American 
priaiaryteacher 


PUBLISHED 


'^i^EwjEMci^i^^,sH,^g^a^AriPosTOi>tn^ 


Old  8KKIX8,  YOL.  XX.,  No.  4.— Nbw  SSSU8,  Vol.  XIY.,  No.  4. 


Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Boston,  iCass.*  as  secoiid  class  niatteh 


A.  B.  WINSHIP,     \  jBJ^^. 
W.  B.  SHELDON,  ( ^»*«<>^*- 


Boston,  Dec,  1896, 


Monthly  :    Sl-OO  a  jwr. 

In  datM  of  5  or  more,  8Q  cto.  m  yont^. 


ATTRACTIVE  BOOKS 


M 


For  the  Holidays 


ANY  appropriate  selections  for  holiday  gifts  may  be  made   from   our   extensive    list 
Following  are  a  few  suggestions  r 

For  Young  People 

Beautiful  Illustrations  i  Tiuteful  Bindings  ;  Kntertalnln^XnstructJvis  Matter;  Cliihrikilny  LUerar;  Style. 


PJantfl  and  Their  CKildren - « * 

Storiei  for  ChiUlren .-.--- 

Fairy  Stones  and  Fables.*. .  *  .,........,,., 

Old  Greek  Stories ^ 

Fifty  FurnouH  StoriLia  B^told 

Old  Stories  of  the  East 

Rubinaon  CruAoe. » ■ 

Stories  of  Great  Americans  forTjittle  Atneri- 

f&ni  ,  ^.... ., 

Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure  -  ^  ■  ■ 

Story  of  the  Greeks^- *.  : 

Gr&ndfather^s  Storiea. >  - .  >  >  * * « 

Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds 

Storie*  of  Dur  Country  -  - » 

Stories  of  Other  Lands  ■  ■  -  -  ,---,.--  - .  -  -  ^  -  *  * 

Stories  of  the  01d4?n  Time 

Ten  Great  Events  in  History  ,.-*-,-,*,,.,,* 
Book  of  Cats  and  Dogs  *,*».**-  .-,,,,,,..-* 


.66 
.25 
,35 

.4r» 

.36 

.50 

.40 
.50 
.110 
.27 
.BO 
.40 
.40 
.54 
.54 
.17 


Friends  in  Feather  and  Fur $   .30 

Neighbors  with  Wings  and  Fins ..  ^ ........  -        ^40 

Some    Curions    Fly  en,    Creepers    and 

Swimmers.'.. .- ...,.,...«        AQ 

Some  Neighbors  with  Claws  and  Hoofs,. . , . .  .64 
Glimpses  of  the  Animate  World  ■..,.......*      i.QO 

Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet 25 

Golden  Book  of  Uholee  Keadin^.  .*.,.....  . .        «30 

Book  of  Tales 60 

Headings  in  Nature's  Book .*..,.......        Si& 

SoTcn  American  Classics * , .50 

Seven  British  Claseica .......  ^  ..,..,.*,... .        .50 

Animal  Memoirs,  Part  I ,    MammaU  ........        vfK) 

The  aame,  Part  11,  Birds .GO 

Familiar  Animals  and  Their  Wild  Kindred  ,•  ,50 
Living  Ore  at  urea  of  Water,  Land  and  Air  . . .  .60 
Home  Studies  in  Nature .,**,«» 90 


For  Teachers 

%'Aliiublp  IFqi-ks  on  Pedagui^r,  lllstoi-f,  lif ftholu^T,  Llteruttire,  Kto^^  Ktc 


Fisher^s  Brief  History  of  the  Nations  p  ..... .  $1.50 

Fisher's  Outlines  of  the  WorUfs  History 2.40 

Guerber's  Legends  of  the  Middle  Ages 1-60 

Guerber's  Myths  of  Northern  Lands ,  -  ^  ** , . .  1.50 

Guerber's  Myths  of  Greece  and  Komef .....  1.60 
Brander  Matthews'  Iniroductton  to  the  Study 

of  American  Literature 1 .00 

King*s  School  Interests  and  Duties 1 .00 

Roark*9  Psychology  in  Education ...  ,.-,.*.  1.00 

HaL leek's  Psychology  and  Psychic  Culture . ,  1 .25 

Mann'et  Sc-houl  Heereations  and  Amusements.  1.00 

W  hite*s  School  Management . . .  - 1 ,00 

White's  Elements  of  Peda^ogry , . , . .  1.00 

Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teat'hing LOO 

The  Sehoolniaater  in  Literature 1.40 

The  Schoolmaster  in  Comedy  and  Satire'* ».  1.40 

Shoup's  History  «nd  Science  of  Education. . ,  1.00 


Hale's  Liifhts  of  Two  Centuries * 1 .40 

Eclectic  English  Classics  : 

Al  vulumes  uaw  ready.  Carerully  eilited^ 
unlrorinly  bound  in  boiirdn,  vvi\  printed, 
they  are  tUe  li^'sl  crilitlons  of  the  works  in- 
pludefl  at  anythiKi^  like  the  prices  at  which 
tliesb  are  offered.  Folio wln)>^  ai^e  the  l.iteat 
:iddit1ons.  A  full  list  of  tht^  series  may  tie 
Imd  on  application  to  tbe  jmblL-iUers: 

Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin* 

Tennyson's  Princess ...,,.,.,,, 

Pope's  Homer's  Hladi  Books  1,  VL  XXIT, 
XXIV 

Macau  lay's  Life  of  Johnson,  ..,>.  ^  *  <  t .  * . . . . 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson * 

Burke's  Coneihntion  with  the  American  Colo- 
nies ...  *  ....,,.,,. *  -  * 

Coleridge's  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  ,• . 


.35 
.20 

,20 
.20 
.40 

.20 
.20 


Sent  prepaid  oa  receipt  of  pricQa.  Tbc  above  are  merely  Buggeations.  Other  appropriate 
aelections  may  be  made  frotn  our  list.  We  also  publiah  the  leading  text-books  of  America,  the 
best  books  in  every  branch  and  grade  of  school  study.  Circulars,  specimen  pages,  price-lists,  and 
introduction  terms  free.     Correspondence  cordially  invited. 


AMERICAN    BOOK   COMPANY 


New  York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Boston 


Athnta 


and  Portland,  Ore. 
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Hare  recelred  the 
Souvenirs  and  can 
hardly  expriess  my 
delight  with  them. 
They  are  splendid. 
Ton  mast  soon  be- 
come bankrupt  if  you 
keep  on  giving  so 
much  for  the  money. 
—  Theo.  a.  Ebick- 
s  o  N ,  Alexandria, 
Mimi. 


The  Souvenirs  at 
hand  to-day — just  in 
time.  Am  more  than 
pleased  with  them  — 
scholars  and  patrons 
of  school  just  de- 
lighted. They  are 
unique  and  novel  in- 
deed.—W.F.  Sture, 
Belle  River,  Minn. 


Note  : — The  teaches 
who  selects  these  Soa- 
Tenirs  for  Christmas 
Gifts  pleases  the  small 
pupils  as  well  as  the 
large,  and  can  not  be 
accused  of  showing 
partiaUty. 


Received  the  Sou- 
venlrs  and  am 
pleased  with  them. 
They  are  elegant.— 
B.  E.  Strown, 
Greenville,  Iowa. 

•  • 

To  say  I  am  weU 
pleased  does  not  half 
express  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauti- 
ful package  of  SOU- 

venlrs.— B.  w. 

HiLKST,  Simpson, 
W.  Va. 

•  • 

Souvenirs  came 
to  hand  last  week. 
They  are  very  pre  tty 
and  may  you  ever 
prosper  in  your  edu- 
cational work.-A.  H. 
Tatlor,  Smith 
Valley,  N.  Y. 


Note:  — Please  ob- 
serre  that  the  cost 
averages  only  about 
five  cents  for  each 
pupil.  What  other  ap- 
propriate gift  can  be 
secured  for  so  little  ? 


SCHOOL  SOUVENIRS.     I  M«umt».\i,t^m^  i 

The  above  illustration  modestly  represents  the  finest  and  latest  thing  in  its  line  and  one  which  perfectly  fills  the  niche  only 
partially  filled  in  the  past  by  reward  cards  and  other  gifts  presented  to  pupils  at  Christmas,  close  of  school,  and  other  occasions. 

Thbsb  Soutbnirs  consist  of  two  fine,  ivory  finished,  embossed  cards,  there  being  printed  on  the  face  of  the  first  the  name 
of  the  school,  date  of  term,  school  ^rectors,  if  desired,  and  the  name  of  the  teacher,  all  in  brightest  gold  letters.  On  the  face 
of  the  second  the  names  of  all  the  pupils,  which  are  also  printed  in  gold.    The  two  cards  are  fastened  by  a  bow  of  fine  silk  cord. 

WHFN  Tn  RIVF  THFM  *  They  are  to  be  purchased  by  the  teacher  for  presentation  to  the  pupils,  and  they  are  the 
ffllLll  lU  UlfL  IIILIfl  I  most  appropriate  gift  for  Christmas,  elose  of  school  or  any  occasion  when  you  wish  to 
remember  your  pupils  in  a  substantial  yet  ine^ensive  manner. 


ORDER  NOW  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 


U I  CTn  DlPil  VilllC^  ^^  addition  to  being  the  neatest  and  altogether  the  flnest  fi:if t  for  your  pupils, 
niu  I  UnluAL    f  ALUC  i     ^le  historical  Talae  of  the  souvenir  is  a  strong  feature,  as  each  pupil  having 

one  of  these  souvenirs  has  a  complete  record  of  the  names  of  his  fellow  students 
for  that  particular  term,  with  the  name  of  the  teacher,  school  officers,  etc.,  and  this  in  a  form  so  neat  and  attrac- 
tive that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  keep  it. 

Christmas  is  coming  and  every  teacher  will  wish  to  provide 
something  for  each  pupil.  A  more  appropriate  gift  than  these 
souvenirs  could  not  be  devised,  and  the  cost  to  the  teacher  is  but 
a  mere  trifle  for  each  pupil^much  less  than  for  any  other  appropriate  gift.  In  selecting  presents  the  chief  aim 
should  be  to  get  something  neat  and  attractive,  which  will  be  kept.  Certainly  nothing  is  neater  or  more  attractive 
than  these  souvenirs,  and  the  pupil  who  would  not  keep  them  does  not  deserve  to  be  remembered  at  Cnristmas  or 
any  other  time.  Send  order  now,  as  there  will  be  a  great  rush  of  orders  during  middle  of  December,  and  when 
you  consider  that  each  order  is  printed  expressly  for  the  school  it  represents,  you  will  recogniae  the  imporUnce 
of  this. 

MIIU  RFR  Tfl  flRflFR  ■  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^  P^pllf  one  for  yourself,  and  one  for  each  official  whose  name  appears 
WUlPlltn  I  U  UnUkll  •  on  the  souvenir.  SUte  definitely  the  number  you  wish,  and  send,  plainly 
written,  the  matter  you  desire  on  the  face  of  first  card,  together  with  the  name  of  each  pupil.  Be  sure  that 
names  are  correctly  spoiled  and  plainly  written.  The  cost  of  printing  depends  upon  the  number  of  pupils,  and 
as  the  price-list  is  made  up  on  this  basis  the  numl>er  of  souvenirs  ordered  must  be  as  great  as  the  numl>er  of  pupils 
—of  coarse  more  can  be  ordered  if  desired. 


WHEN  TO  ORDER : 


Orders  can  now  be  filled  the  same  day  they  are  received. 

17*  One  sample  Souvenir  free  to  any  address.   Address  all  orders  exactiy  as  follows : 

TEACHERS  IMPROVEMENT  CO.,  Bn  2009,  Dtitilili,  N.  Y. 


Price  UnU 

15  or  less,  $1.00 

16  .      .  1.06 

17  .      .  1.10 

18  .      .  1.15 

19  ..  1.20 

20  ..  1.25 

21  .      .  1.29 

22  .      .  1.33 

23  ..  1.37 
34  .  .  1.41 
25  ..  1.45 

Additional  ones  3c. 
each.  In  ordering 
quantities  In  excess 
of  25,  send  $1.45  for 
first  25  and  3c.  each 
for  all  over  that  nu  m- 
ber. 

Tcrnu:  Cash  must 
accompany  all  orders 
We  pay  postage  or 
expresscharges. 

Remit  by  post-of- 
fice or  express  money 
order  when  possible. 
Do  not  send  stamps. 


1896. 
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;i  The  Living  Age. 

FOUNDED  BY  E.  LITTBLL  IN  1844. 


A  Weekly  Magazine  of 

FOREIGN 

PERIODICAL 

LITERATURE- 


Pie^vr  C^eaturos  for  1807  « 

The  Best  Articles  from  the  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  Magazines  in  addition  to  the  usual  selections  from 
British  Periodical  Literature. 

Also  a  Monthly  Supplement  of  Reading  $  from  American 
Magazines;  Readings  from  New  Books ;  and  List  of  Books  of 
the  Month. 

Trial  Subscription,  Three  Months  for  $x.oo,  if  ordered  be- 
fore December  20,  1896. 

Published  weekly  at  $6.00  a  year,  free  of  postage. 

To  new  subscribers  for  the  year  1897 -,  remitting  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  the  weekly  numbers  of  1896  issued  after  the  receipt  of 
their  subscriptions  will  be  sent  gratis.    Address 

THE    LliriXG    AGE    COiUPANV, 

P.  O.  Box,  5106,  Boston. 

GRANITE  LIPD  SLATING 

Applied  to  new  or  old  blackboards  gives  a  smooth, 
hard  and  black  surface  that  will  last  for  years. 

BLACKBOARDS. 

If  you  require  anything  in  the  blackboard  line,  we 
would  be  pleased  to  have  you  write  us,  giving  size 
wanted.     We  have  something  good  that's  cheap. 

GRANITE  SLATE  CO.,  Jansstswn,  N.  Y. 

Use  the  GRANITE  Sohool  SUte. 


WE  ABK  WIDE  AWAKE. 


New  Books 
New  Methods 

NEW     CENTURY     BUSY 
WORK. 

What  the  Primary  Teachers  Have 
Been  Looking  For.  Entirely  new 
17  distinct  different  sets  in  boxes. 
High  Art  niastrations.  ICailing 
prtces,  16c.,  20c.,  26c. 

MORSE  SPELLER,  By  Samuel  T.  Dtttton,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Brookllne,  Mass.  The  correlaUon  of  spoDing  with  other 
subjects.    Mailing  price,  36  cents. 

MORSE  PRIMER,  To  precede  Thompson's  Fairy  Tale  and 
Fable.  Vocabulary  limited.  Artistic  illustrations.  Mailing  price, 
36  cents. 

THOMPSON'S  FAIRY  TALE  AND  FABLE,  a  Pio- 
neer  Book  of  High  Art  in  Primary  Reading.    Hlustrated  with  Re- 

£  reductions  from  Great   Artists,  Landseer,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Van 
larcke,  Troyon,  and  others.    Mailing  price,  42  cents. 

NATURE'S  BYWAYS,  By  Nellie  Walton  Fobd.  Natural 
Science  for  Primary  Pupils ;  beautifully  illustrated  by  reproductions 
from  Oreat  Artists :  Literature,  a  Juvenile  Poem.  Mailing  price, 
40  cents. 

PHONETIC  READER,  By  Chables W.  Deake,  Ph.  D.  Easy 
and  Rapid  Method  for  Teaching  Reading.  High  Art  niustrations. 
Choice  Literature.    Mailing  price,  40  cents. 

GEMS  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE,  a  choice  selec 
tion  of  Oerman  Verse  from  best  authors,  in  German,  for  practical 
school  work.    Mailing  price,  40  cents. 

A  NATURE  CALENDAR,  By  Thomas  E.  Thompson.  In 
dispensable  Memorandum  book  for  students  of  Botany  and  Nature 
English  and  Scientific  names  of  Flowers,  Trees,  Birds,  etc.,  with 
space  for  data  covering  four  years.    Mailing  price,  36  cents. 

NEW  CENTURY  DEVELOPMENT  MAPS.  Best  in 
use.  Prices  lower.  Utility  greater.  In  blocks  of  60  outline  Maps, 
two  sizes.  Mailing  price,  36  cents.  A  large  list  of  aU  grades  in 
preparation. 

Epoch  higher  grade  books  in  preparation. 

THE  MORSE  COMPANY, 

(Successors  to  The  New  Century  Educational  Co.,) 

Main  Office :  06  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


mmm^im(^^*^^^imm^^^m 


NVinship    Teachers'    Agency 


\    WM.  F.  JAB  VIS,  Manager. 


3  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 


TyB  have  at  this  time  very  many  calls  for 
teachers  ofi  the  first  four  or  five  grades. 
If  you  desire  to  change,  write  us  for  par- 
ticulars. 

PROMPT   ATTEHTION, 

COURTEOUS  TREATMENT  gg 

FAIR  dealing: 


Teachers  seeking  positions  or  promotions  should  register  at  once* 
school  officers  for  services  rendered.     Forms  and  circulars  free. 

WM.  F.  JARVIS,  Manager, 


No  charge  to 


3  Somerset  St.*  Boston. 


is^^f^^^M!^^^^^ .« g<ipgggw<ggpqg^Mig5g: 
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BEAXJTIJPUL  HOLIOAY  OOOICS  FOR  TEAlCHERS. 


SjrU  from  tlie  Saddle. 

3;  ALBSBT  PATBOV   TBRHUirB.     12lI10,  S18  pp.. 

fl.M.  80  beautiful  Ulattratlons.  A  splrfted 
description  of  the  Holy  Land  of  to^lay,  as  seen 
through  a  young  man's  eyes. 

Tbe  larib  and  lu  Story. 

By  AvoxLO  HBiLPBiir,  Professor  of  Geology, 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Pbiladelnbla. 
12roo.,  2ffi  pp.  il.25.  A  unioue  account  of  the 
earth's  wonders,  Ulustrated  with  61  beautiful 
full-page  cuts. 


Poems  of  Home  and  Coontry 

By  SAMI7BL  7BAH0I8  SMITH,  D.P.,  author  of 
'  Ain<>rl«i«  *'   An  Invaluable  souvenir  of  the 

•  loved  author  of  our  National  Hymn.  Royal  8vo, 
Illustrated,  cloth,  gilt  top,  fLM.  Edition  de 
laxe,  each  copy  signed  by  the  author^  f7.50. 

The  Vacant  rnalr,  and  OtHer  Po^m^. 

By  Hbvbt  Stevbnsom  Washbubv.    I6mo,  illus- 
trated, cloth,  gilt  top,  fl.ZS. 
'*The  melody  flows  as  the  brook  runs,  limpid 

and  rhjrthmic,  without  artifice.'*—  The  Watchman. 


ronndatlon  Btndlet  In  Llteratnre. 

By  Maboabbt  a.  Moon  Br,  New  York  Stete 
Normal  College.  906  pp.,  f  1.2S.  Classic  myths 
and  their  rendering  by  the  poets,  with  16  beauti- 
ful reproductions  of  famous  masterpieces. 

American  Writers  of  To-lay. 

By  Hbbbt  G.    Vbddbb.    12mo.,  334  pp.,    cloth, 
gilt  top,  f  1.50.    Masterly  critiques  of  nineteen . 
contemporary     authors,     including  Howells, 
Stedman,  Cable,  £.  E.  Hale,  etc. 


For  tale  at  the  hookstoret^  or  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  pricey  by  the  publishers. 


SILVER,  BURDETT.  Si  COMPANY. 


110-112  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


To  b€  published  yanuary  i,  1897. 

MODERN    BOOK-KEEPING, 

SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  ENTRY. 

BY 

J.  L.  MONTGOMERY, 

Instructor  in  Book-keeping  in  the  Columbia  Grammar  School^  New  York  City. 

This  book  is  intended  to  supply  the  wants  of  high  schools  and  academies,  and  the  upper  classes  of  grammar 
schools.  It  is  worthy  of  attention  because  of  its  careful  grading,  its  avoidance  of  all  unessential  forms,  its  ccmpleteness  in 
practical  exercises,  its  typographical  beauty,  and  its  admirable  arrangement  of  matter. 

The  publishers  will  be  glad  to  correspond  with  those  interested  in  the  book. 

MAYNARD,    MERRILL.    &    CO.. 

43,  45,  and  47  East  Tenth  St.,  New  York  City. 


J.  D.  WILLIAMS,  Agt,,  151  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


H.  I.  SMITH,  Agt,,  14  Ashburton  Place,  Bost3n,  Mass. 


THE    ElBCliOnS  being   OVBP,   the    Schools    will    now  settle   down   to    use 
ESTERBROOK'S  PENS,  and  decide  that  they  are      ^muW^^^ 
the  best  for  all  purposes,  whether  for  fine,  vertical,  or  other  style  of  writing. 

THE   ESTERBROOK  3TEEL  PEN  CO.,  26  John  Bt.,  New  York. 


Works,  Camden,  K.  J. 


GIVE  THE 

LITTLE 
DARLINGS 

picturet  to  look  at  and  stories  to  read,  and  he 
or  she  will  be  happy  and  contented.  Children 
are  very  impressionable,  and  therefore  it  is 
vastly  important  their  readinfc  should  be  care- 
fnlly  selected.  Oar  I«ittle  Ones  and  the 
Nursery,  now  in  Its  32d  year,  is 

mix:  iiDBi^rr 

and  only  magasine  for  little  people  of  4  to  10 
years  old.  Kvery  story  and  poem  is  written  to 
suit  the  intelligence  of  the  youngest  readers 
(though  the  olcfer  children  enjoy  It,  too),  and 
ererythingobjeotionable,  either  in  matter  or 
expression,  is  carefully  excluded.  Tales  of 
wonderful  animals  and  plants,  stories  teaching 
TRUTH,  HONESTY,  d-RATITUDE.  OBEDI- 
ENCE, CHARITY,  KINDNESS,  make  this 
delightful  little  magazine  almost  AN  EDU- 
CATION IN  IT8SLF. 

rrHEs  pioT'ucixis 

are  by  best  living  artists,  finely  engraved  on 
wood,  and  thoroughly  American  in  dress  and 
action,  inculcating  a  taste  lor  all  that  is  best 
in  art. 

Used    in 
the  public   TEAVH 
schools    of   A  ORILIL 
Boston  and 
other  cities. 
Special 
terms  to  schools ;  one  dollar 
buys  happiness  for  YOUR 
little  friend  for  a  whole 


BEST 

8UPPLB1ENTARY 

RRADINe 

RIBTDEBfiARTEN 

AND 

PKIMABT. 


TO  OBSEBTE 
FOE  ITSELF. 


year  if  sent 


rro-i>  A  Y 


to  the  publisher  with  his  or  her  name  and 
address.  Nothing  delights  a  child  more  than 
to  receive  a  macnzine  regularly,  just  like  the 
grown  folks.  THE  BEST  CHRISTMAS 
OR  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFT.  A  dollar  bill 
enclosed  in  a  letter  almost  always  reaches  the 
publisher,  if  plainly  addressed. 

LAURENCE  ELKUS,  196  SiBier  St., 
Bittn,  Man. 


l^ihamlion 


Horsford's  Aeld  Phosphate 

Overworked  men  and  women, 
the  nervous,  weak,  and  debili- 
tated^ will  find  in  the  Acid  Phos- 
phate a  most  agreeable,  grateful, 
and  harmless  stimulant,  giving 
renewed  strength  and  vigor  to 
the  entire  system. 

Dr.  Edwin  F.  Vose,  Portland, 
Me.,  sai s :  "I  have  used  it  in  my 
own  case  when  suffering  from  ner- 
vous exhaustion,  with  gratifying 
results.  I  have  prescribed  it  for 
many  of  the  various  forms  of  ner- 
vous debility,  and  it  has  never  failed 
to  do  good." 

Deecrxptiye  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 
BiiMford  Chemical  WMks,  fr^rldence,  B  I, 

Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists, 
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MR.  WINSHIP'S  CONVERSATIONS. 

HE  election  is  over.  It  was  the  most  ex- 
citing that  has  been  known  since  the 
war ;  probably  none  of  us  will  ever  see 
another  equal  to  it  in  intensity.  It  is 
devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  all  promised 
prosperity  will  materialize,  and  present  indications 
point  thereto. 

In  Eochester,  N.  Y.,  prizes  were  offered  for  the 
student  and  school  that  would  collect  the  greatest 
number  of  cocoons  of  the  "  tent  caterpillars."  One 
school  collected  4,291,489  of  these  cocoons.  This  is 
in  line  with  the  Minnesota  movement  by  which 
millions  of  thistles  were  destroyed  by  enlisting  the 
school  children  in  collecting  them  for  prizes.  The 
schools  are  destroying  the  cocoons  and  thistles  of 
vicious  tendencies,  and  should  be  stimulated  thereto 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  they  are  in  the  case  of 
the  tent  caterpillars  and  Canada  thistle.  Here  is  a 
good  opportunity  for  teachers  to  enforce  a  lejsson  with 
the  boys  and  girls. 

Five  years  ago,  Grace  C.  Strachan  was  a  grade 
teacher  in  Buffalo,  a  recent  graduate  from  the  normal 
school.  She  had  no  better  training  than  thousands 
of  other  normal  graduates ;  she  had  no  rare  genius, 
but  was  a  woman  of  noble  purpose  and  profes- 
sional devotion.  She  read  the  best  things  in  her  pro- 
fession, studied  enthusiastically,  took  much  pains 
to  know  the  best  educators  through  their  writings 
and  speaking  at  conventions.  She  attended  associa- 
tions,   traveled    in    this    country    and    in    Europe, 


and  used  her  time,  money,  and 
energy  in  being  a  professional 
teacher.  In  a  short  time  she 
was  promoted  to  the  principal- 
ship  of  one  of  the  Buffalo  schools. 
Three  years  ago  she  went  to 
Brooklyn,  because  there  were 
better  opportunities  for  study. 
She  began  there  as  a  grade 
teacher.  In  one  year  she  was 
appointed  at  $1,250  as  a  teacher 
.  in  the  Brooklyn  city  training 
school,  and  this  year  is  principal 
of  school  No.  42,  at  a  salary  of 
$2,500.  It  is  a  good  time  for 
teachers  to  make  the  most  of 
themselves. 

Never  allow  the  singing  to  be  neglected. 

Professor  Scripture  of' Yale  is  making  "hilarious 
sport"  of  the  child  study  movement  of  Dr.  G.  Stan- 
ley Hall,  Professor  Earl  Barnes,  and  others,  charac- 
terizing their  work  as  unscientific.  It  is  evident  that 
there  is  to  be  much  interest  in  this  movement. 
*^  Child  study  "  will  remain  a  permanent  factor  in 
education.  It  cannot  be  laughed  down  or  ridiculed 
out  of  the  school,  but  only  the  sensible  phases  of  it 
will  remain.  Every  cranky  notion  and  faddish  feat- 
ure is  doomed.  The  advocates  of  child  study  will 
gain  most  from  the  severities  of  these  strictures. 

Mr.  Will  S.  Monroe  of  California  has  been  the 
most  in  demand  of  any  educational  talker  in  the  East 
since  his  return  from  Europe  a  year  ago. 

The  latest  report  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  United 
States  commissioner  of  education,  is  by  far  the  best 
educational  document  ever  issued  by  any  government 
in  the  world.  He  is  a  master,  he  has  surrounded 
himself  by  experts,  he  gives  his  best  thought  and 
life  to  education.     The  report  justifies  his  devotion. 

New  York  city  school  affairs  are  starting  off  well 
under  the  new  regime.  Superintendent  Jasper's  re- 
election was  eminently  wise,  and  he  has  been  sur- 
rounded by  earnest  and  capable  assistants.  It  is  a 
matter  for  profound  rejoicing  that  New  York  city  has 
had  educational  leaders  who  have  gone  through  the 
years  of  great  scandal  without  having  the  schools 
seriously  affected  by  the  influences  that  disgraced 
other  departments. 

The  National  Educational  Association,  the  largest 
in  the  world,  will  meet  at  Milwaukee; 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  the  oldest 
in  the  world,  will  meet  at  Montreal. 

Hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good,  while  seeking  for 
the  new. 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  has  the  rare  gift  of  say- 
ing the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  He  says  of 
Whittier :    "  With  God's  help,  he  thought  for  him- 
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self;  he  said  exactly   what  he  thought,  —  no   more 
and  no  less,  —  and  he  did  exactly  what  he  said." 

LITERATURE  In' SCHOOLS.  —  ( IL  ) 

[Editorial.] 

OLLOWING  close  upon  the  first  experi- 
ences in  which  the  children  talk  with 
/jfW^'W^  each  other  about  things  with  which 
VS43^^  they  are  entirely  familiar  and  in  which 
they  are  interested,  talk  with  the 
teacher  by  telling  her  the  things  that  interest  them, 
and  recite  to  the  school  informally,  or  repeat  alone 
before  the  school,  rhythmic  lines,  easily  remembered, 
and  as  easily  spoken,  should  be  conversations  about 
things  which  develop  new  ideas,  open  new  fields  for 
their  thought  and  observation. 

This  introduces  nature  study  and  industrial  life. 
There  are  few  periods  in  school  life  in  which  so  much 
depends  upon  the  method  and  spirit  of  the  work. 
It  is  easy  to  dissipate  the  energies  of  teacher  and  chil- 
dren in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  conceit  of  great 
progress,  when  in  reality  the  children  suffer  mental 
deterioration.  The  two  vicious  extremes  are, — too 
complete  study  of  a  few  things,  and  the  absence  of 
any  study  of  anything.  The  happy  mean  is  to  inter- 
est the  child  in  some  characteristic  of  a  great  variety 
of  things  in  nature  and  human"  nature.  Not  every- 
thing of  anything,  but  something  of  many  things,  is 
the  ideal. 

The  ends  aimed  at  are  the  recognition  of  things 
of  every-day  life,  discrimination  in  the  use  of  names  of 
things,  and  their  parts,  characteristics,  activities, 
habits,  acquaintance  with  some  animals,  flowers, 
fruits,  seeds,  grains,  minerals,  soils,  occupations,  etc.; 
something  of  all  this  crystallized  in  rhythmic  couplets 
or  stanzas. 

The  purpose  of  these  special  chapters  is  not  to  em- 
phasize the  nature  study,  but  the  use  thereof  for  lan- 
guage lessons  and  reading.  The  first  weeks  of  a 
child  in  school  are  to  be  given  to  eliminating  self- 
consciousness  by  securing  great  freedom  in  thinking 
and  speaking.  With  most  children  this  is  easily  at- 
tained, after  which  the  tendency  is  to  undue  famil- 
iarity, and  to  too  great  freedom  in  speaking,  then  the 
mission  of  the  school  is  to  supplant  this  familiarity 
and  freedom  with  so  much  restraint  as  is  necessary  to 
have  the  child  see  and  say  what  the  teacher  thinks 
best  for  him. 

The  ends  ultimately  aimed  at  in  language  work  are 
ability  to  read  and  converse  for  information,  for  pro- 
fessional or  occupational  profit,  and  for  culture.  These 
necessitate  colloquial,  technical,  and  literary  vocabu- 
laries. The  child  comes  to  school  with  his  colloquial 
vocabulary  well  started;  the  technical  will  be  added 
by  degrees  all  through  life, — ^many  a  boy  in  the  city 
has  a  better  electrical  vocabulary  than  his  teacher,  he 
picks  it  up  incidentally — the  problem  is  how  to  secure 
for  the  ordinary  boy  a  literary  vocabulary  that  will 
cause  him  to  enjoy  good  literature  after  he  is  through 
wilh  school  life. 

While  this  is  the  ultimate  aim,  the  immediate 
necessity  is  to  direct  the  eye  and  thought  of  the  little 


child,  when  he  has  been  in  school  but  a  few  weeks,  to 
a  very  few  things  in  which  he  will  be  interested,  such 
as  will  require  a  little  discrimination  and  the  use  of 
some  new  words,  slightly  technical. 

Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  talk  of  the  parts  of  a  plant, — 
root,  stem,  leaves, — nor  describe  a  horse,  cow,  or  cat; 
but  there  are  some  things  that  may  be  said  about 
roots,  stems,  leaves,  horses,  cows,  and  cats.  It  is  a 
pedagogical  crime  to  deaden  a  child^s  mind  and  rob 
his  talk  of  all  possible  expression  by  having  him  say: 
"I  see  a  cat.^^  "The  cat  can  run.'*  "The  cat  is  on 
the  mat." 

The  professor  of  elocution  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  tells  of  an  experience  with  a  class  in 
college.  They  were  reading  about  the  ^T)ay  horse/' 
Four  times  the  "bay  horse"  was  referred  to.  Sud- 
denly the  professor  stopped  and  said: — 

'TEIow  many  of  you  see  that  horse?" 

All  hands  went  up. 

"What  is  the  color  of  that  horse  as  you  see  him?" 

'"White/'  'T)lack,"  "gray,"  "roan,"  "sorrel." 

Every  color  imaginable  except  ^Tbay."  That  seems 
stupid,  but  it  is  true  to  life. 

Little  children  must  from  the  first  talk  of  that 
which  ihey  actually  see,  and  only  of  that.  And  it 
must  not  be  because  they  see  it,  but  because  it  is  that 
which  attracts  them  in  that  which  they  have  seen. 
That  a  cat  runs,  has  two  eyes,  two  ears,  a  mouth,  a 
tail,  four  legs,  they  see,  but  in  this  seeing  they  are 
not  interested;  if  one  of  them  has  seen  a  cat  wllii  a 
mouse,  if  he  has  felt  the  sharpness  of  the  claws,  or 
has  seen  the  soft-cushioned  feet,  or  the  long  hairs 
about  the  mouth,  and  is  told  what  these  are  for,  he 
will  talk  intelligently  and  with  interest.  From  the 
first,  all  talking  should  be  of  the  unusual  phases  of 
every-day  life  that  they  can  appreciate. 

Animals,  and  not  plants,  fruit  and  nuts,  rather  than 
leaves  and  flowers,  are  of  interest  to  the  ordinary 
child.  Very  often  the  simplest  fables  about  animals 
fairy  tales  about  people,  myths  about  flowers,  should 
be  read  to  them.  In  this  age  it  is  almost  more  than 
crime  for  children  not  to  hear  the  choicest  fables, 
fairy  tales,  and  myths  in  their  first  school  life.  Hear- 
ing these  told  or  read  should  precede  all  writing 
and  all  attempts  to  read  on  the  part  of  the  child. 
There  is  no  greater  wrong  done  the  children  of  torday 
than  in  the  too  early  use  of  the  pen  (or  pencil),  and 
too  early  attempts  to  read.  It  were  vastly  better  for 
them  to  retell  fables,  fairy  tales,  and  myths  after  they 
have  been  well  told  or  read  to  them.  The  fables  are 
in  many  inexpensive  forms,  as  are  the  fairy  tales  and 
myths,  and  the  school  journals  are  continually  pre- 
senting them  in  beautiful  child  phrase.  If  you  know 
of  none,  you  can  get  the  "Fables  and  Folk  Stories"*  of 
Houghton,  Miflflin,  &  Co.,  Boston.  Choose  a  few  of 
the  most  familiar,  without  a  knowledge  of  which  one 
is  as  ignorant  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  as  though  he 
did. not  know  the  name  of  the  town  in  which  he  lives, 
and  make  these  among  the  most  enjoyable  of  the 
child^s  acquaintances  and  friendships. 

•No.  47,  Riverside  Literature  Series,  15  cents. 
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■ADAM  LePAIGE  AND  WHAT  BECAME  OF  HER. 

BY    ELEANOR   ROOT. 

N  the  first  place,  Madam  Le  Paige  was  a 
doll;  not  one  of  your  simpering,  frivo- 
lous, young  chits,  but  a  handsome, 
staid  matron  evidently  capable  of  tak- 
ing care  of  a  whole  establishment. 
And  in  the  next  place,  she  was  queen  of  all  the  dolls 
in  the  great  show  window  at  the  comer. 

But  the  pink  and  white  family  who  surrounded  her, 
gazing  at  her  in  open-eyed  and  speechless  admiration, 
were  not  her  only  subjects.  There  was  not  a  child 
in  the  shifting  mass  that  passed  and  repassed  through 
all  the  glad,  bright  holidays  who  did  not  cast  longing, 
wistful  looks  at  her.  And  of  all  who  thus  laid  their 
homage  at  her  feet,  there  was  none  who  admired  her 
and  loved  her  as  did  little  Jane,  the  cobbler's  daugh- 
ter. 

Every  night  when  the  dishes  wer.e  washed,  and  her 
father  sat  contentedly  smoking,  she  would  steal  up 
from  the  dingy  basement  to  the  beautiful,  radiant 
comer  for  a  look  at  the  wonderful  doll.  And  every 
night  when  she  crept  into  bed,  she  woidd  hold  im- 
aginary conversations  with  the  queen.  Sometimes 
she  would  be  invited  to  go  with  her  far  across  the  sea 
to  Paris,  which  was  her  early  home;  and  sometimes 
the  queen  would  simply  say:  ^^And  so  I  am  coming  to 
live  with  you  always,  dear.  And  Fll  sit  right  there 
by  the  table  while  you^re  washing  dishes,  and  Fll  al- 
ways be  waiting  for  you,  you  know,  when  you  have  to 
run  errands,  and  then  you  won't  mind  the  long  walks 
and  the  cold.^'  And  then  Jane  would  drop  to  sleep 
very  happy,  and  sometimes  dream  that  the  queen  was 
her  very  own,  and  that  they  were  making  pilgrimages 
together.     • 

But  one  day,  one  terrible  day,  the  queen  was  gone. 
Jane  clasped  her  hands  tightly  under  her  faded  shawl 
and  walked  quickly  away.  She  could  scarcely 
breathe.  A  great,  dreadful  weight  seemed  settling 
down  upon  her  breast.  0 ,  how  could  she  go  on 
through  all  the  coming  days,  and  never  see  her  friend 
any  more,  nor  even  know  where  she  had  gone,  never, 
never! 

"Pussy,"  said  Margie  Raymond's  uncle  to  her  the 
day  before  Chrismas,  'TTou've  got  your  splendid,  new 
doll  now — ^what  do  you  call  her, — Madam  Le  Paige? 
suppose  you  put  one  of  your  old  dolls  into  a  basket, 
and  anytliing  else  you  want  that  you  think  will  please 
a  little  girl  just  about  your  size,  and  we'll  go  down  to 
my  shoemaker's.  I  want  to  order  a  pair  of  shoes,  and 
I  want  you  to  see  his  little  girl  and  take  her  some- 
thing. Poor  chijd,  I  feel  sorry  for  her!  Her 
mother's  dead,  and  I  don't  believe  she  ever  had  a 
plaything  in  her  life.  And  she  has  all  the  work  to  do 
thaf  8  done." 

Margie  was  all  eagerness.  ^Toor,  little  girl,"  she 
said,  "^Tll  just  love  to  give  her  some  of  my  things! 
But,  uncle,  suppose — ^she  stopped.  What  she  was 
goning  to  say  was:  "Suppose  I  wait  until  to-morrow; 
presents  are  so  much  more  Christmassy  on  Christmas 
day,"  but  she  did  not  say  it,  for  she  was  a  very 


thoughtful  little  girl,  and  did  not  want  her  uncle  to 
think  that  she  wished  he  had  waited  until  Christmas 
to  give  her  her  beautiful  doll.  She  loved  it  just  as 
much,  of  course,  as  if  she  had  received  it  on  Christ- 
mas. Besides,  she  knew  that  uncles  do  not  feel  the 
same  about  such  things  as  little  girls,  so  she  only  said: 
"Suppose  I  visit  her  first  and  then  put  up  the  basket 
afterward,  I  can  tell  so  much  better  what  I  think  will 
please  her." 

"Poor  thing,  poor  little  thing  I"  thought  Margie  as 
the  cobbler  opened  the  door  and  called  to  the  child 
washing  dishes  to  bring  a  chair  for  the  young  miss. 
"What  if  I  had  to  live  down  here  and  wash  dishes  and 
everything!" 

"0,  no!"  she  exclaimed,  as  Jane  shyly  advanced 
with  a  chair.  "Qive  me  a  towel  and  let  me  help  you." 
So  it  came  about  that  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  chil- 
dren became  well  acquainted,  as  they  worked  happily 
together. 

"Do  tell  me  if  you  like  dolls,"  said  Margie  at  last. 

"0,"  said  Jane  rapturously,  "one  doll,  one  doll  I" 
The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

^It's  gone  now,"  shemurmured  softly.  "It  wasn't  like 
any  other  doll,  any  other  doll  in  the  whole  world.  I 
used  to  go  to  see  it  every  day,  and  dream  about  it 
nights.  Its  hair  was  black,  jet  black,  in  waves.  And 
it  was  done  up  on  the  top  of  its  head.  And  it  came 
from  Palis,  and  its  dress  was  the  loveliest  pink  silk, 
and  it  had  a  sparkling  crown,  and  a  beautiful  long 
sash  embroidered  in  forget-me-nots  I" 

^'WTiy,  thaf  s  the  very  doll  uncle  John  bought  for 
me!"  Margie  was  just  about  to  say,  when  a  thought 
came  into  her  head,  and  she  did  not.  Instead,  she 
listened  very  attentively  while  Jane  went  on  and  on, 
pouring  out  all  the  thoughts  that  had  lain  in  her 
poor,  little  heart  ever  since  the  day  when  the  wonder- 
ful doll  had  been  taken  away;  how  she  wondered  if 
some  one  had  her  who  loved  her  as  she  did  and  who 
would  talk  to  her  tfnd  take  her  out  walking  and  un^ 
dress  her  and  put  her  to  bed  every  night,  and  keep  the 
beautiful  pink  silk  dress  unsoiled  through  it  all;  and 
if  it  didn't  make  any  difference  to  dolls,  even  if  they 
couldn't  feel,  who  took  care  of  them! 

*TJncle,"  said  Margie  suddenly  on  the  way  home, 
"you  won't  care  will  you,  but  I  want  to  give  Jane 
Madam  Le  Paige!"  Her  uncle  looked  at  her  in  as- 
tonishment. 

"Why,  Margie,"  he  b^an,  when  she  interraptod 
him. 

"No,  uncle,"  she  said,  "don't  say  a  word  till  I  tell 
you." 

And  then  she  told  him,  all  about  Jane's  love  for  the 
doll.  "The  very  doll,  uncle,"  she  exclaimed,  "that 
you  bought  for  me!  And  it  doesn't  seem  just  right 
for  me  to  keep  it,  does  it,  when  I  have  everything  and 
she  hasn't  anything?  And  so — ^and  so,"  she  choked 
a  little,  "if  you're  willing,  I'm  going  to  give  it  to  her!" 
Margie's  uncle  stooped  and  kissed  the  little  girl. 

"It  shall  be  just  as  you  say,  dear,"  he  replied. 

When  Jane  opened  her  eyes  Christmas  morning, 
they  fell  upon  Madam  Le  Paige,  dressed  in  the  beau- 
tiful pink  silk  with  the  long  train,  and  the  sparkling 
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crown,  and  the  sash  embroidered  in  forget-me-nots. 
How  her  eyes  shone!  Like  stars  they  were,  as  she 
sat  np  motionless,  scarcely  breathing.  Only  after 
many  minutes  did  she  put  out  her  hand  and  softly 
touch  the  shining  raiment  of  her  long  lost  friend. 
Yes,  it  was  real;  it  was  not  a  dream.  The  queen  was 
there  in  her  room,  really  there.  And  this  beautiful 
thing  had  happened  to  her!  She  leaned  over  humbly 
and  kissed  Madam  Le  Paige,  and  a  single  great  tear 
fell  on  the  forget-me-not  sash. 


^  •m9  ^ 


SNOW-BOUND. 

BY   ELLA   MARIS   POWEBS. 
Illustrated  by  Alice  6.  Patten. 

XTRACTS  from  »' Snow-bound "  will  be 
found  most  profitable  study  during 
many  of  the  winter  days.  Select 
the  various  winter  scenes  or  the  care- 
fully pictured  characters  and  consider 
each  carefully. 

1.  The  threatening  storm.  * 

2.  The  evening's  work. 

3.  The  first  morning  after  the  storm. 

4.  The  morning^s  work. 

5.  The  wind  and  storm  of  the  day. 

6.  About  the  fireside. 

(a)  The  mother,  (b)  Uncle,  (c)  Aunt,  (d)  Sis- 
ters, (e)  Schoolmaster.  (/)  The  guest.  —  Harriet 
Livermore. 

7.  Reminiscences  and  stories. 

8.  After  the  storm. 

9.  Reflections. 

As  the  lines  are  studied,  the  pupils  will  eagerly 
watch  for  lines  which  will  suggest  a  blackboard 
illustration.  These  sketches  may  be  drawn  as  fancy 
dictates  an  I  the  imagination  suggests.  Such  lines  as 
the  following  may  suggest  a  sketch :  — 


.'  '/ 


\ 


FIO  1. 


'  With  mittened  hands  and  caps  drawn  low, 
To  guard  our  necks  and  ears  from  snow, 
We  cut  the  solid  whiteness  through." 


Fio.  2. 
*  The  old  horse  thrust  his  long  head  out." 


^'^ 


Fio.  3. 


'*■  The  cock  his  lusty  greeting  said, 
And  forth  his  speckled  harem  led." 


-^     I 


u. 


^iBetween  the  andirons'  straddling  feet, 
The  mug  of  dder  simmered  slow, 
The  apples  sputtered  in  a  row, 
And,  close  At  hand,  the  basket  stood 
With  nuts  from  brown  October's  wood." 


r^.l^ 


^-v 


-*    ^ 


"^M 


^-^.  ;v-- 


'/    -^ 


Fig.  5. 
"  The  trapper's  hut  and  Indian  camp." 


Fig.  G. 
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-*^  And  from  the  shagback  overhead 

The  grizzled  squirrel  dropped  his  shell." 

These  illustrations,  though  crudely  executed,  should 
be  encouraged,  both  for  blackboard  work  and  for  illus- 
trated composition  work. 

QUESTIONS    ON    THE   POEM. 

Why  is  "  Snow-bound'*  called  a  winter  idyl  ? 

Name  and  locate  the  places  mentioned  in  the  poem. 

Compare  the  elder  and  the  younger  sisters.  Com- 
pare the  mother  and  the  aunt. 

Which  would  you  choose  as  your  friend  among  the 
fireside  companions  ? 

Who  would  make  the  jolliest  companion  among  the 
fireside  friends  ? 

What  lines  refer  to  boyhood  days?  What  lines 
to  girlhood  days  ? 

What  youthful  sports  are  mentioned  ? 

What  lines  refer  to  nature,  disappointment,  sorrow, 
war,  Indians,  labor,  freedom,  patriotism,  water,  rural 
sports,  adventure  ? 

Are  these  lines  a  creation  of  the  imagination  or  are 
they  founded  upon  facts  in  New  England  life  ? 

What  scene  is  most  impressive  ? 

Have  you  seen  any  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
poem  ? 

Make  a  list  of  choice  quotations  from  '^Snow- 
bound.'' 

What  other  winter  poems  do  you  know  ? 

Commit  the  eleven  lines  beginning 
**  It  is  not  wise  to  separate 
The  tangled  ends  of  will  and  fate." 


GEOGRAPHIC  INTERESTS  AND  CHILD  STUDY. 

BY    ANNA    BUCKBEE, 

Brackett  State  Normal  School,  California,  Penn. 

[Mr.  Will  S.  Monroe  has  secured  for  this  Issue,  in  place  of  bis  own 
article  on  »*  Child  Study,"  this  valuable  article  to  which  he  referred 
in  his  ''  Child  Study  "  article  last  month.]  • 

HE  following  questions  were  submitted  to 
six  hundred  children  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  sixteen,  in  fifteen  coun- 
ties in  Pennsylvania :  — 
To  what  country  or  place  would  you  go 
if  you  might  go  anywhere  in  the  world  you 
want  to  ?     Why  ? 

Two  hundred  and  thirteen  answers  were  given  by 
boys  and  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  by  girls. 
The  aim  was  to  see  whether  their  answers  wpuld  not 
throw  some  light  on  the  teaching  of  geography. 

The  range  of  choice  was  wide,  forty-nine  places 
being  named.  These  included  four  continents,  eigh- 
teen countries,  twelve  states,  ten  cities,  three  islands, 
"The  West,".  "The  South,"  the  seashore,  places  of 
natural  interest,  homes  of  great  men,  and  a  few  that 
might  be  called  neighboring  localities. 

Cahfornia  leads  the  list  of  states,  being  chosen  by 
seventy-four.  Florida  comes  next,  with  thirty-one 
votes.  The  Holy  Land  also  receives  thirty  one  votes. 
Forty-two  want  to  go  to  a  great  city,  London  being 
the  first  choice,  and  Pittsburgh  the  second.  After 
the  Holy  Land,  England  is  the  favorite,  twenty-five 
wishing  to  visit  that  country.  Then  comes  Switzer- 
land with  seventeen  votes,  China  .seventeen,  Italy 


fifteen,  and  India  ten.  Nineteen  want  to  travel  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  without  saying  where. 
Niagara  Falls  is  given  by  twenty-eight,  the  Yellow- 
stone park  by  twelve,  and  thirteen  want  to  go  West. 
Russia  is  named  by  nine  and  none  of  the  remaining 
places  by  more  than  eight,  so  they  may  be  dismissed 
from  further  consideration. 

The  motives  are  interesting  and  varied.  The  fol- 
lowing were  given  ten  times  or  more.  One  hundred 
and  one  wish  to  go  to  California,  Florida,  or  some 
tropical  country,  for  fruit,  or  the  pleasures  of  a  warm 
climate,  thirty-two  speak  of  climate  only,  thirty-six 
of  fruit  alone,  and  the  others  of  both,  but  all  wish 
for  physical  enjoyment. 

The  desire  to  see  places  and  objects  of  historic  in- 
terest comes  next,  eighty-four  expressing  a  wish  to 
see  ruins,  castles,  battlefields,  and  homes  and  tombs 
of  great  men.  Westminster,  St.  Paul's,  St.  Peter's, 
the  Coliseum,  the  pyramids,  Mt.  Vernon,  the  tower  at 
Pisa,  and  the  streets  of  Venice  are  oftenest  named. 

Thirty-two  wish  to  see  the  home  of  their  ancestors, 
and  forty-two  want  to  visit  some  place  where  their 
relations  live,  thus  making  seventy-four  whose  choice 
is  determined  by  family  interest.  Sixty-one  had  a 
strong  desire  to  see  what  may  be  called  natural  won- 
ders and  chose  Niagara,  Yosemite,  Mammoth  cave, 
Yellowstone  park,  etc.  the  next  favorite  motive 
may  be  called  religious  interest,  and  this  led  fifty- 
eight  to  choose  either  Palestine,  "  to  see  the  place  of 
our  Saviour's  earthly  career,"  or  "  China  and  India  for 
missionary  work."  Forty-nine  long  to  see  beautiful 
scenery,  and  forty-two  vote  for  a  great  city,  *'  to  see 
the  people,"  "the  street  cars,"  or  '*the  big  build- 
ings." 

Before  attempting  to  comment  on  these  results,  it 
is  admitted  that  the  papers  examined  afford  a  very 
imperfect  test  of  what  a  child's  strongest  geographi- 
cal interests  are.  He  may  be  influenced  by  what  he 
last  read,  or  by  the  subject  he  is  studying  in  geogra- 
phy at  the  time  the  questions  are  put ;  or  he  may  give 
such  answers  as  he  thinks  his  parents  and  teachers  will 
approve  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  we  think  that 
the  answers  are  the  candid  expression  of  what  the 
children  believed  at  the  time  to  be  true.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  discuss  the  questions  nor  to  know 
what  answer  any  other  pupil  gave.  It  is  granted  also 
that  in  order  to  reach  definite  conclusions  of  value, 
the  age  of  the  pupils  must  be  carefully  considered, 
and  many  more  than  six  hundred  instances  must  be 
studied.  But  incomplete  as  this  investigation  is,  it  is 
suggestive. 

In  the  first  place  a  close  inspection  of  the  tabulated 
results  does  not  show  that  sex  was  an  important 
factor  in  determining  either  the  place  or  the  motive. 
There  are,  however,  some  interesting  exceptions. 
Only  one  boy  gives  the  missionary  motive,  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  boys  do  not  choose  the  wild  regions 
of  the  world,  as  was  expected.  One  mentions  the 
Rocky  mountains,  but  three  girls  want  to  go  to  Africa 
to  see  a  new  country,  and  two  to  Australia  for  the 
same  reason,  while  no  boy  mentions  these  places. 
Six  girls  wish  to  go  abroad  to  see  great  pictures,  but 
none  of  the  boys  give  art  as  a  motive  for  travel. 

Again,  one  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  pre- 
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ponderance  of  the  selfish^  the  human,  and  the  relig- 
ious, or  we  might  say,  the  personal,  interests  over 
what  is  strictly  geographic.  A  careful  study  of  the 
table  shows  that  more  than  five-sixths  of  tlie  answers 
given  relate  to  a  human  interest  either  of  self,  family 
history,  or  religion,  but  always  human  in  some  form. 
Does  not  this  emphasize  that  the  earth  should  be 
taught  as  the  home  of  man  ? 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  motives, —  thirty-four  say 
that  they  were  led  to  make  their  choice  by  reading 
books  of  travel,  thirty-three  by  descriptions  given  by 
travelers,  and  five  give  the  credit  to  the  teacher. 
While  it  would  be  unfair  to  infer  that  these  thirty- 
four  represent  the  teacher's  influence  in  giving  direc- 
tion to  the  choice,  yet  the  fact  that  so  few  thought  to 
mention  her  is  not  without  significance. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  study,  brief  and  imperfect  as 
it  is,  may  lead  others  to  careful  and  patient  investi- 
gation in  this  important  field,  where  we  will  find 
much  that  is  interesting  and  valuable  to  reward  our 
search. 


A    LESSON    FOR    LITTLE    PEOPLE. 

BY    M.    £.    DAVIS. 

HE  child  is  supposed  to  have  reached  in 
number  the  naming  of  six,  and  in  read- 
ing the  knowledge  of  three  written 
words — Jack,  hill,  and  Water. 

The  language  talks  for  previous  mom- 
have  been  on  snow,  its  use,  and  the    fun  it 


mgs 

brings  to  girls  and  boys 


To-day,  take  up  formation. 


LANGUAGE. 

What  do  you  see  in  the  sky  to-day  ? 

I  see  clouds. 

How  do  they  look  ? 

Would  they  make  good  homes  ? 

Do  you  suppose  anything  lives  there  ? 

Who  could  draw  a  picture  of  a  water-drop  on  the 
board  ? 

Perhaps  one  night  North  Wind  went  to  Jack  Frost 
and  says  very  loud,  for  North  Wind  isn't  apt  to  talk 
in  a  soft  voice,  "  Some  flower-babies  in  the  ground  are 
cold  to-night.  We  must  give  them  a  snow-blanket. '' 
So  North  Wind  goes  to  the  clouds.  What  do  you 
suppose  he  wants  of  the  water-drops  ?  What  does 
North  Wind  do  and  say  ?  Are  the  little  drops  ready 
to  help  ?     What  do  they  do  ? 

Jack  Frost  was  waiting  for  them  and  touched  each 
one,  saying,  "The  flower-babies  aren't  thirsty,  so  you 
musn't  wear  your  raindrop  dresses.''  When  a  little 
water-drop  felt  Jack  Frost  touch  him,  he  wasn't 
round  any  more,  but  gr§w  just  like  this.  (Show  a 
round  elastic,  then  draw  it  out  like  this  || .)  Instead 
of  being  rain-color,  he  was  white.  "Why,  I'm  just 
like  an  ice-needle ! "  said  he.  "  But  I'm  lonesome. " 
"  I'm  all  alone,  too, "  said  another.  "  Let's  go  to- 
gether. "  Others  joined,  until  it  took  six  little  ice- 
needles  to  make  one  snowflake.  (Draw  on  the 
board  *.)  Were  there  many  snowflakes?  What 
did  they  all  make  ?  Were  the  flowers  glad  to  have 
them  come?  Why?  Did  one  little  water-drop 
make  one  snowflake  ?  How  many  helpers  did  the 
flowers  have  ?    Who  can  tell  me  the  whole  story  ? 


PBEPABATION   POE   BEADING   LESSON. 

Give  each  child  several  steel  rings,  and  a  box  of 
sticks,  same  length. 

Each  child  to  make  at  his  desk  — 


o  o 


o    c    c  o 

Six  rings  for  drops  in  the  cloud.  Use  six  sticks  in 
making  each  snowflake.  Make  six  snowflakes  in  each 
row.     Make  other  rows,  if  the  child  has  time. 

BEADING   LESSON. 

Bring  in  expression. 

When  you  went  home  the  other  day,  did  you  tell 
mamma  how  the  chalk  talked  ?  Would  you  like  to  have 
it  talk  again  ?  What  did  it  say  to  you  ?  Yes,  it 
said  Jack,  and  hill,  and  water.  Suppose  I  write, 
"Jack  says,  water  runs  down  hill."  Sentence  read 
and  words  found.  Whom  did  we  talk  about  this 
morning?  By  skillful  questioning,  draw  the  follow- 
ing sentences  from  the  children,  that  you  may  be 
writing  their  own  storie?. 

Old.  New. 

Jack  come 

water  snow 

hill  ice 

is 

Jack  Frost  is  come. 

North  Wind  is  come. 

The  flowers  need  snow. 

Snow  makes  a  warm  blanket. 

Come,  snow.     Children  read  this  without  help. 

Raindrops  are  made  of  water. 

Jack  Frost  touches  water. 

Water  turns  to  ice. 

Ice  needles  make  snow. 

Snow  is  come. 

Come,  Jack,  snow  is  come.     Read  by  children. 

Jack  slides  down  hill. 

Snow  is  on  the  hill. 

BUSY    WOBK. 

Drawing  of  water-drops  and  snowflakes. 
Then  free  drawing  of  anything  suggested  by  the 
lessons  of  the  day. 


^  •♦•  ^ 


f  Kind. 


SPHERE,  CUBE,  CYLINDER. 

BY   MAUD    J.    MOBGANS. 

A  REVIEW  LESSON. 

Sphere.     ) 

Cube.        >  Action.  -c,. 

Cylinder.  )  ^^^"-  \  Shape. 

Material. — A  little  house  made  of  stiff  cardboard 
(see  sketch).  Leave  back  of  house  open.  Place 
within  house  one  sphere,  one  cube  and  one  cylinder. 

In  cutting  out  the  door  and  windows  make  the  ex- 
act size  of  sphere,  cube,  and  cylinder.  If  careful  in 
the  cutting,  the  teacher  can  move  the  solids  easily 
from  the  back  into  the  house  and  through  the  win- 
dows and  doors,  as  desired,  while  talking  to  the  little 
ones. 

Place  the  toy  house  upon  the  kindergarten  table 
well  to  the  back.     Group  the  little  folks  in  front  of 
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the  table.  "  Here  is  a  little  house  for  you. "  Such  a 
diversion  is  always  hailed  with  delight  in  a  primary 
school. 

"Somebody  lives  in  here."  (Little  ones  become 
curious.)  "Do  not  get  too  close,  dear.  We'll  be 
polite  and  not  look  into  people's  windows.  Perhaps 
someone  may  peep  out  pretty  soon.  *'  (Teacher  moves 
sphere  slowly  forward  to  sphere's  window.)     "Who 


is  this  peeping  out  ?  Oh,  it  is  Mr.  Sphere ! "  (Children 
much  surprised.)  "  To  be  sure.  This  is  Mr.  Sphere's 
window." 

(Teacher  now  moves  sphere  to  cube's  window.) 
"Who  is  this  ?     Is  he  in  his  own  window  ? " 

"No;  he  is  in  Mr.  Cube's  window,  now,  Miss 
M ." 

"  Who  is  this  ?  "  (Teacher  now  places  cylinder  at 
sphere's  window  with  its  circle  face  looking  out.) 
"How  can  you  tell  ?  Now  watch.  Who  is  this  com- 
ing out  of  the  door  ? 

"  Yes;  Flossie,  that  is  Mr.  Cylinder.  How  did  you 
know  ? ''  '-1  saw  his  long,  curved  face.  Why,  he 
can  just  get  out  of  this  door.  " 

"Who  is  this  ?  "  (Placing  cube  at  cube's  window.) 
"See, Mr.  Cube  is  looking  at  you.  This  window  seems 
to  be  just  large  enough  for  him,  doesn't  it  ?  !My ;  if 
he  hasn't  fallen  out  of.  the  window.  "  (Teacher  lets 
the  cube  drop  outside.) 

(Teacher  places  sphere  at  window  again.)  "  Watch 
Mr.  Sphere,  children.  What  will  he  do  when  he 
jumps  out  ?  There  he  igoes ! "  (Sphere  falls  out 
and  rolls  down  the  table).  "  Catch  him  and  send  him 
back.    What  a  merry  little  fellow  he  is  !  " 

"How  does  Mr.  Cylinder  go  ? " 

"How  does  Mr.  Cube  walk  ?  " 

"  Which  does  Mr.  Cylinder  like  to  do  best  ?  Well, 
Nellie ?  "  "I  think  he  likes  to  slide.  "  "  Clarence  ?  " 
"I  think  he  likes  to  roll  on  his  curved  face,  Miss 
M ,  'cause  he  can  go  faster.  " 

"  Well,  little  folks,  I  think  it  is  nearly  time  for  Mr. 
Cylinder  to  go  in  to  his  dinner,  and  we  had  better  go 
home. "     Children  pass  laughingly  to  their  seats. 

During  such  an  exercise  many  other  questions  may 
be  asked.  Children  will  make  many  interesting  re- 
marks and  original  observations  which  may  pave  the 
way  to  other  interesting  as  well  as  profitable  lessons. 


During  the  day  the  pupils  will  enjoy  singing  the 
following  motion  song,  found  in  back  number  of 
the  American  Teacher ;  — 

CYLINDER  SONG. 
Oh,  say,  little  cylinder, 

Come  unto  me, 
And  let  me  count 

Your  faces  three. 

Here  is  one  that  is  long 

And  curved  around, 
And  two  that  are  flat 

And  plane  like  the  ground. 

Oh,  say,  little  cylinder. 

What  can  you  do  ? 
I  can  stand  and  slide 

And  roll  away  too. 

They  stand  and  slide 

And  roll  away, 
Oil,  good-bye  cylinder, 

For  to-day. 

(While  singing  the  above  song,  let  pupils  use  the 
smaller  solids,  as  they  can  handle  them  more  easily 
and  gracefully.) 

The  little  folks  will  also  enjoy  the  following  verses 
picked  up  at  a  summer  school :  — 

^ '  A  little  playfellow  has  come  to  me 
Tra  la  la  la ;  tra  la  la  la. 
My  little  ball  so  merry  and  free 
Tra  la  la  la  la  la. '' 

^^  It  is  round,  so  round, 
And  will  roll  every  way ; 
And  is  always  ready  for  fun  and  play. 
If  I  bid  it  move,  it  will  quickly  obey. 
Tra  la  la  la  la  la." 

'*  Standing,  standing,  standing  so, 
Gently  rolhng  to  and  fro ; 
Standing,  standing  in  your  place. 
In  your  little  circle  face. 
Little  cylinder,  like  thee, 
I  would  gay  and  happy  be.  " 

*'  With  one  little  face,  the  cube  looks  this  way. 
And  wishes  you  all  a  very  good  day. 
With  one  little  corner,  et<s. " 

"  The  little  cube  likes  to  wander 
.  From  one  child  to  another. 
And  wish  them  all  a  happy  day.  *' 

*'  Here  is  one  corner,  where  are  the  others  ? 
Ask  your  sisters,  ask  your  brothers.  " 

Often  a  song  with  a  smooth,  rhythmic  measure 
will  soothe  a  tired,  fretful  child ;  or  a  bright,  cheer- 
ful song  arouse,  perhaps  inspire,  a  dull  one.  -fM 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  make  our  review  lesson 

too   long,  for   very  little  children  must,  indeed,  be 

"  spoon-fed  with  truths. ''  Aud  yet  these  reviews  and 

drills  are  a  teacher's  sheet  anchor,  and  must  not  be 

neglected ;  for  facts  ivlll  pass  away  into  oblivion  unless 

called  up  again  and  again.     So  let  us  not  dread  these 

drills  and  reviews,  but  be  up  and  doing,  and  strive  to 

find  out  how  to   make   them   more  interesting  and 

profitable. 

^  •••  ^ 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood  is  the  story  illustration 
in  the  "Supplement"  this  month.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  fascining  of  stories  with  little  children.  The 
picture  will  adorn  the  schoolroom  and  will  prompt  to 
a  retelling  of  the  story. 


The  poem  "Fill  the  Baskets,"  used  in  the'Novem- 
ber  issue  of  this  publication,  should  have  be**^ 
credited  to  The  School  Jminial. 
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Christmas  Bells. 

BY    STELLA    H.    SEED. 

[Tune:  "The  Happy  Bells  Are  Ringing."] 

THE  unristmas  bells  are  ringing, 

Don't  you  hear  their  jojrful  lay? 
And  happy  children  are  bringing 

Their  glad  gifts  of  love  to-day. 
Chorus. 
Christmas  bells!     Christmas  bells! 
Loud  and  clear  their  merry  music  swells. 
Happy  bells,  happy  bells! 
Happy  bells,  happy  bells! 
O,  the  happy  Christmas  bells! 
Hark!     The  Christmas  bells  are  ringing, 

A  glad  message  from  the  sky! 
"Peace  on  earth;  good  will,"  they're  singing, 

"Glory  be  to  God  on  high." 

Chorus. 

And  the  music  of  their  ringing 

Tells  a  story  full  of  love; 
How  to  earth  a  child  came  bringing 

God's  precious  gift  from  above. 
Chorus. 
Hark!  the  glad  bells  still  are  telling 

The  story  of  joyous  worth. 
Not  a  child  on  earth  is  dwelling 

But  is  God's  loving  gift  to  earth. 


CHRISTMAS  FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES, 

BY    ELLA    MA  RIB   POWERS. 

fOR  pupils  of  the  primary  grade  a  simple  Christmas 
programme  may  be  given.    The  children  expect  it. 
Do  not  disappoint  them,  but  let  them  do  as  much 
of  the  work  as  possible. 

Children  are  pleased  with  even  a  little  remembrance, 
so  choose  gifts  that  all  can  make.  Very  creditable  and 
pretty  gifts  may  be  made  of  paper  folding  and  weaving, 
chains  of  straws  and  beads,  sewing  cards,  and  cut  work. 
Encourage  the  children  to  prepare  the  Christmas  work 
themselves,  and  thus  they  will  feel  and  realize  that  this 
is  their  own  Christmas. 

For  the  following  exercise  secure  a  little  evergreen 
tree.  This  may  be  partially  decorated  to  avoid  delay  in 
the  programme:  — 

A  CHRISTMAS  EXERCISE. 

FOR   LITTLE    ONES.  ' 

Enter  six  pupils:  Blacksmith,  author,  fruit  woman, 
doctor,  seamstress,  and  jeweler. 

All  sing  to  the  air  "Captain  Jenks": 

We're  Christmas  patrons  blithe  and  gay. 
We  dance  and  sing  on  Christmas  day. 


We  lightly  step  and  gaily  sing, 

Our  presents  now  we  bring. 

We  bring  our  gifts  for  boys  and  girls 

For  boys  and'  girls. 

For  boys  and  girls. 

We  bring  our  gifts  for  boys  and  girls. 

Upon  this  tree  we'll  hang  them. 

(Repeat  first  four  lines.) 
(The  children  have  previously  made  horse-shoes  cut 
from  cardboard  of  various  colors;  to  these  are  tied  rib- 
bons or  worsteds,  and  little  brass  hooks  may  be  on  them 
in  place  of  nails.) 

Blacksmith  (with  several  of  these  horse-shoes  on  one 
arm,  a  hammer  in  the  other  hand,  sleeves  rolled  up, 
and  little  cap  set  far  back):—' 

A  blacksmith's  life  I  love,  so  free, 
Each  Christmas  brings  good  luck  to  me, 
So  now  I  bring  these  gifts  to  you. 
And  hang  them  here  in  view. 

(Hangs  them  on  the  tree.) 
These  little  horse-shoes  on  my  arm 
I  give  to  keep  you  all  from  harm, 
And  all  who  wear  these  gifts  from  me 
Will  every  day  good  luck  now  see. 
For  dollies'  heads  will  never  break. 
Well  done  will  be  each  Christmas  cake. 
No  tiny  tea-sets  now  will  crack. 
And  all  the  sums  will  be  exact. 

(Finishes  hanging  horse-shoes.) 
Author  (with  spectacles,  pen  over  ear,  and  books):  — 

[The  pupils  have  previously  prepared  a  few  little  books 
of  colored  cardboard,  decorated,  with  paper  weaving  for 
the  cover.  A  few  leaves  of  blank  paper  are  tied  between 
the  two  pieces  of  cardboard.  On  the  blank  pages  has 
bten  prepared  a  calendar  for  the  Christmas  vacation,  a 
little  verse  is  written  undfr  each  day  (lines  which  the 
children  selected  and  liked).  These  may  be  suspended 
by  cord,  worsted,  or  ribbon.] 

An  author's  life  I  love,  so  true, 
I  bring  my  Christmas  gifts  to  you; 
In  these  bright  little  books  I  bear 
Are  written  gems  with  greatest  care; 
Long  time  to  write  them  all  it  took. 
These  thoughts  within  each  little  book. 
Who  gets  a  book  gets  truth  and  love. 
The  greatest  gifts  from  God  above. 
Fruit  woman   (with  shawl,  hood,  and  large  basket  on 
her   arm.    The   large   basket   contains   several   small 
ones  previously  made  of  paper  by  the  children,  and 
each  contains  two  or  three  nuts;  these  may  hang  by 
colored  twine) :  — 

A  jolly  old  fruit  woman,  I, 

I  sell  my  fruit  as  days  go  by. 

For  boys  and  girls  I've  something  good 

That  grows  on  tall  trees  in  the  wood. 

A  box  of  nuts  for  each  to  crack. 

Of  skill  I'm  sure  no  one  will  lack; 
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Some  nuts  on  "trees  of  knowledge"  grow, 
For  some  they're  hard  to  crack,  I  know,* 
But,  boys  and  girls,  don't  think  them  tough. 
The  kernels  all  are  sweet,  not  rough.* 
IDoctor  (overcoat,  medicine  case) 

(The  medicine  case  contains  little  powders,  appar- 
ently. These  are  of  white  paper,  folded  over  at  the 
ends  in  exact  imitation  of  powders.  Inside  each  is  a 
bright  little  quotation  about  Christmas,  a  little,  funny 
anecdote  clipped  from  a  newspaper,  or  a  little  picture. 
The  children  should  be  given  fi*eedom  in  the  preparation 
of  these  powders,  which  have  been  "put  up"  and  marked 
several  days  before.) 

Doctor    (taking   powders   from   case   and   hanging    on 
tree):— 

A  doctor's  life  is  dear  to  me. 
Ah!  many  ills  I  can  foresee; 
These  little  powders  now  I  bring. 
For  tempers  sweet  they're  just  the  thing. 
Each  one  tied  up  and  marked  with  care. 
No  presents  can  with  mine  compare. 
The  writing  on  the  wrappers  say: 
"One  powder  take  three  times  a  day. 
It  cures  all  worries,  frets,  and  Ills; 
Each  child  with  happiness  it  fills." 
Seamstress  (with  bonnet,  shawl  on;  little  bag  at  side, 
a   hanging   pin-cushion   suspended    from    the   waist, 
cushion  covered  with  needles,  pins.    In  the  little  bag 
at  her  side  are  sewing  card&-Hsome  of  the  choicest  and 
prettiest  designs  which  the  pupils  have  made.    These 
are  all  marked  for  distribution.) 
Seamstress  (placing  little  cards  on  the  tree) : — 
Busily  sewing  from  mom  till  night, 
On  Christmas  cards  of  purest  white, 
In  and  out,  now  here,  now  there, 
I  sew  all  neatly  and  with  care. 
We  all  are  "sewing"  every  day. 
Life  purest  white:  the  one  right  way. 
Each  stitch  we  take  is  right  or  wrong, 
O,  sew  all  neatly,  good,  and  strong. 
Jeweler.— [Upon  his  arm  hang  chains  of  beads,  straws 
and  beads,  straws  and  colored  cardboard  rings,  seeds, 
or  pop  com.] 
Jeweler:— 

These  chains  and  bracelets  on  the  tree 
I'll  give  to  all  who  will  agree 
That  no  harsh  act  or  unkind  word 
Through  Christmas  days  shall  ere  be  heard; 
These  chains  shall  bind  us  all  in  one, 
Each  task  must  be  most  promptly  done. 
To  love,  to  think,  to  do  the  right. 
Like  chains— in  this  we  all  unite. 
The  six  take  hold  of  hands  and  dance  about  the  tree 
and  (with  the  school)  all  sing:— 

(Air:  "Captain  Jenks.") 
We're  thankful  for  these  gifts  to-day. 
This  Christmas  time  is  very  gay. 
The  gifts  we  all  shall  soon  receive 
With  Christmas  love  we'll  weave. 
We  love  to  give  each  boy  and  girl. 
Each  boy  and  girl. 
Each  boy  and  girl. 
We  love  to  give  each  boy  and  girl. 
Some  gift  here  on  this  tree. 

(Repeat  first  four  lines.) 
Teacher  now  calls  off  the  names,  and  the  six  act  as 
messengers  delivering  the  gifte.    (Always  remember  the 
pupils  at  home.) 

A  teacher  of  ready  tact  and  wit  can  make  much  merri- 
fnent  for  the  children  as  she  calls  out  their  names  and 
refers  to  the  lines  recited.  Now  and  then  she  will  drop 
a  sentence  containing  a  moral  lesson  that,  under  the 
^ppy  circumstances,  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
pupils. 


CHRISTMAS  EXERCISE. 

TBB  CHRISTMAS  STORY  IN  OTHER  LANDS. 
BY   MINNA   DENTON. 

[Tbe  stage  may  be  elaborately  decorated  with  mistletoe,  wxeathSr 
and  greens;  motto,  *•  Merry  Christmas";  flre-place  with  yule  log, 
and  hung  with  Christmas  stockings.  Or  a  simpler  setting  may  be 
used.  Two  or  three  chairs  and  a  table  or  desk  will  be  sufficient  furni- 
ture.] 

Young  America  (a  boy  about  ten  years  old)  bursts  into 
the  room — Hurrah  for  Christmas!  (throws  his  cap  on  one 
chair,  mittens  on  another.  Draws  a  chair  up  to  the  flre- 
place,  and  extends  his  feet  on  the  hearth).  It'll  be  here 
pretty  soon,  that'ff  a  fact.  It's  getting  colder  and  colder, 
and  if  I  don't  get  to  use  those  skates  father's  going  to  give 
me — Hooray!  (clapping  his  hands  high  above  his  head). 

(Enter  from  behind  him  a  girl,  representing  an  old 
woman  in  black  gown  and  cap.  Advances  to  the  side  of 
the  boy,  who,  catching  sight  of  her,  springs  up.) 

Young  America. — ^Who  are  you,  anyway? 

Old  Woman  (solemnly).— I  am  the  mother  of  all  the 
Santa  Clauses. 

Y.  A.— Oh!  (looks  at  her  with  some  awe).  I  didn*t 
know  there  was  but  one  Santa  Claus. 

0.  W. — There  are  as  many  Santa  Clauses  as  there  are 
countries  in  which  Christmas  is  celebrated,  almost 

Y.  A.— They  aren't  any  of  them  as  nice  as  our  Santa, 
are  they? 

0.  W.— Well,  at  least  the  little  boys  and  girls  in  those 
countries  have  quite  as  good  times  as  you.  Shouldn't 
you  like  to  hear  some  of  them  tell  about  their  Christmas? 

Y.  A.— Yes,  ma'am,  I  should.  (Seat  themselves  by  the 
fireplace.  0.  W.  taps  a  bell  which  is  on  the  table  near 
her.) 

0.  W.— Whom  would  you  like  to  see  first? 

Y.  A.— Well,  I  think  I'd  rather  know  how  they  used  to 
do  in  England.  I  don't  see  how  they  ever  had  any  fun» 
when  a  fellow  couldn't  get  a  bicycle  nor  a  pair  of  patent 
skates. 

O.  W.  (taps  bell)— Mistress  Elizabeth  Pepys! 

(Enter  Elizabeth  Pepys.  Bright-colored  dress;  short 
basque,  fiowing  undersleeves,  full  skirt,  with  hoops  and 
many  rufiles.  Queen  Elizabeth  ruff,  hair  dressed  very  high 
with  plumes,  high-heeled  slippers  with  large  buckles. 
Steps  in  front  of  0.  W.  and  courtesies.) 

O.  W.— Well,  Mistress  Elizabeth,  what  sort  of  a  time 
hast  thou  prepared  for  Yuletide? 

Elizabeth  Pepys.— Oh,  we  shall  have  a  merry  season — 
twelve  days  of  feasting!  Even  now  we  are  rehearsing 
the  carols  which  the  young  people  will  sing  from  hous^ 
to  house  on  Christmas  Eve;  and  the  men  are  looking  for 
a  yule  log  large  enough  to  bum  all  Christmas  week,  for 
it  would  be  ill  luck,'  indeed,  if  it  should  bum  out  in  the 
midst  of  our  festivity!  Every  day  in  Christmas  week 
we  shall  have  games  and  sports.  At  night  we  will  sing 
along  the  road,  calling  out  the  hours;  we  know  very  well 
along  which  way  the  good  wives  will  be  sure  to  invite  us 
In  to  a  feast  of  hot  pies.  Then  comes  the  masquerade  on 
New  Year's  day;  then  we  elect  one  of  the  men  for  Lord 
of  Misrule;  and  while  he  governs,  no  one  can  say  what 
manner  of  prank  will  be  played  next.  But  Twelfth  Night 
feast,  six  days  after  the  New  Year,  is  grandest  of  all,  be- 
cause it  is  the  last.  Then  we  have  the  splendid  boar's, 
head,  served  on  a  platter  alone,  a  rosy  apple  in  Its  open, 
mouth;  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  is  the  roasted 
peacock,  dressed  in  all  his  glory  of  blue  and  green 
plumage,  the  flames  bursting  from  his  bill,  in  which  the 
cook  has  placed  a  wad  of  camphor  cotton  set  on  fire. 
-Afterwards  the  children  bring  in  the  tapers,  and  light  the^ 
great  Twelfth  Night  cake,  which  has  the  hidden  ring  in, 
It;  and  we  all  suck  wine  through  straws  from  the  wassail 
bowl.    And  then,  at  midnight,  our  COiristmas  is  overt 
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Oh,  it  is  a  merry  time!  (CJourtesies,  and  passes  out  at 
the  wave  of  O.  W.'s  hand.) 

Y.  A.— Whew!  Twelve  days  of  Christmas!  I  should 
think  they  must  have  had  jolly  times!  Do  people  any- 
where nowadays  celebrate  like  that? 

O.  W.— I  will  let  you  Judge  for  yourself.  (Taps  belK) 
(Enter  German  girl,  in  black  bodice  and  white  waist; 
short  red  skirt,  black  and  white  striped  stockings,  low 
shoes,  hair  brushed  back,  hanging  in  two  braids.  Bows 
to  O.  W.) 

O.  W.— Well,  Katrina,  what  kind  of  a  Christmas  do  you 
have  in  Germany? 

Katrina.— Ah,  it  is  beautiful!  The  mother  has  loaded 
the  Christmas  tree  with  candles  and  toys,  and  there  is 
a  great  white  angel  at  the  top.  I  know,  for  I  peeped 
through  the  crack  of  the  door,  though  they  try  to  keep 
us  children  away  from  it.  Our  gifts  will  be  heaped  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tree.  I  will  go  in  first,  because  I  am 
oldest;  the  mother  will  play  at  the  piano,  and  when  I  am 
near  the  gift  that  is  mine,  she  will  play  louder.  So  we 
all  pick  out  our  gifts.  Then  we  have  long  strips  of  the 
"Pfeffer"  cake,  as  big  as  the  table,  and  so  good!  full  of 
nuts  and  raisins  and  spice.  But  after  dinner  I  do  not 
like  it  so  well,  for  then  the  mother  takes  us  away  alone 
ard  tells  us  our  virtues  and  faults.  She  said  last  yeai 
that  mine  was  greediness,  because  I  ate  so  much  "PfefFer" 
cake.  This  year  I  am  afraid  she  will  think  it  is  curi- 
osity; but  I  must  go  and  see  if  I  can't  get  another  glimpse 
at  that  tree!     (Bows,  and  retires.) 

Y.  A. — ^Whew!  I'm  glad  I  don't  live  there.  Wouldn't 
it  be  awful  to  have  to  listen  to  your  faults  on  Christmas! 
Now,  that  big  cake  was  a  good  idea.    Who's  next? 

(Enter  Dutch  girl,  in  short- waisted  black  dress,  white 
kerchief  about  neck,  skirt  nearly  to  shoe-tops,  white 
stockings,  wooden  or  paste-board  shoes  large  enough  to 
slip  on  and  off  without  the  help  of  the  hands,  hair  in  lit- 
tle knot  at  teck  of  head,  three-cornered  handkerchief 
about  head,  fastened  under  chin.  Slips  off  shoes  by  the 
door.  Leads  by  the  hand  a  small  brother  in  long  trousers 
and  coat,  big  cap.  Courtesies,  tries  to  make  him  courtesy.) 

O.  W.— This  little  girl  is  from  Holland.  Kassy,  tell  us 
how  it  is  that  your  shoes  are  scoured  so  clean. 

Kassy. — Did  you  not  know  that  Christmas  is  near? 
Surely  Knecht  Rupert  would  put  no  gifts  in  our  shoes 
If  they  were  not  freshly  scoured;  for  he  brings  good 
things  only  to  industrious  boys  and  girls.  LAst  year 
Hans  (looking  down  at  brother,  who  grimaces  defiantly) 
got  only  a  switch,  because  he  was  lazy.  When  I  visited 
my  cousin  Gretel,  St  Nicholas  came  down  the  chimney 
on  Christmas  Eve,  and  poured  a  shower  of  candies  on  the 
floor.  Hans  sa^s  he  knows  Knecht  Rupert  and  St. 
Nicholas  are  only  Ludwig  van  Holp,  one  of  the  young 
men  of  the  village  (Hans  insists  loudly,  "He  is!");  but 
mother  said  he  should  not  talk  so.  (Leads  brother  away, 
after  some  struggling.    Puts  on  shoes  at  door.) 

Y.  A.— I  think  I  should  begin  to  suspect  a  Santa  who 
would  bring  me  a  switch  on  Christmas.  I'd  like  to  hear 
about  some  place  where  they  don't  treat  children  thai 
way. 

O.  W.  (smiles  and  taps  bell).— This  is  Louise  Winkel- 
herr,  from  Switzerland. 

(Enter  Louise,  dressed  in  short,  dark  Jacket,  three  or 
four  skirts  of  graduated  lengths  and  different  colors,  hair 
in  many  tight  braids,  large  brooch,  cloth  gaiters.) 

O.  W.— Well,  Louise,  and  where  is  your  brother  Chris- 
tian? 

Louise.— Oh.  Christian  has  gone  to  the  cathedral  to 
sing  carols  in  the  choir.  Many  strangers  will  come  to  the 
sei*vice,  they  say,  to  hear  the  children  sing.  As  for  me, 
I  am  glad  I  am  small  enough  to  stay  at  home,  for  I  am 
waiting  for  father  to  ring  the  bell,  so  we  little  ones  can 
rush  upstairs  to  see  the  tree  and  our  pretty  toys.    I  think 


it  is  strange  that  mamma  and  papa  and  the  grown  folks 
don't  get  any  presents  on  Christmas;  but  then  tney  have 
things  on  New  Year's,  so  I  suppose  they  don't  care.  (Re- 
tires.)       •     • 

Y.  A.— So  the  children  get  all  the  presents  on  Christ- 
mas, do  they?    Well,  who's  this? 

(Enter  Swedish  girl,  little  shawl  over  her  head,  larger 
shawl  around  her  shoulders,  long  skirt,  coarse  shoes.)  . 

O.  W. — Ola  Olson,  from  Sweden.  So,  Ola,  you  have 
been  decorating  for  Christmas? 

Ola.— Oh,  yes!  Mother  has  hung  the  wall  with  cloths, 
and  we  children  have  covered  them  with  holly  and  green 
wreaths.  The  floor  is  spread  with  straw,  so  that  we  may 
remember  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  in  which  Jesus 
Christ  was  bom.  On  the  table  are  the  flve  iron  candle- 
sticks, to  keep  away  the  evil  spirits  that  come  around  on 
Christmas  night.  We  shall  have  a  good  dinner,  ever  so 
many  kinds  of  meat  and  milk;  but,  because  we  cannot 
afFord  the  boar's  head  that  Neighbor  Erickson  has  on  his 
big  platter,  we  put  a  long  loaf  of  bread,  surrounded  by 
com  sheaves,  on  ours.  At  nine  o'clock  we  sfng  carols, 
and  then  we  children  have  to  go  to  bed.  (Retires,  while 
Norwegian  comes  forward.  Dressed  in  warm  hood 
bound  with  fur,  long  cloak,  woolen  mittens,  and  leggins.) 

Y.  A.— Well!  here's  her  cousin,  I  guess. 

O.  W.— Yes,  she  is  from  the  neighbor  country,  Norway. 
Have  you  put  the  high  pole  on  the  house  roof  for  the 
sparrows'  Christmas  dinner,  Christiana? 

Christiana.— Yes,  indeed!  and  Thorwald  has  tied 
bunches  of  oats  all  across  it.  There  will  be  enough  grain 
for  6(X>re8  of  birds,  and  they  will  be  so  happy.  We  chil- 
dren are  happy,  too.  We  are  learning  our  Christmas 
hymns.  Whichever  one  of  us  wakes  up  first  in  the  morn- 
ing will  begin  singing,  and  keep  on  until  all  the  rest  are 
awake  and  singing,  too.  We  shall  have  white  bread  for 
dinner— I  like  white  bread  ever  so  much  better  than 
everyday  brown  bread.  Mother  sets  us  children  to  work 
polishing  the  drinking  horns,  but  we  keep  going  every 
little  while  to  see  if  the  front  door  is  unlocked  yet,  for 
the  Christmas  tree  is  In  there.    (Retires.) 

Y.  A. — I  wonder  what  they  do  in  warm  countries,  where 
they  can't  have  any  snow,  and  it  isn't  even  cold  on 
Christmas?  Oh!  here  comes  a  little  Italian  girl.  Maybe 
she  will  tell  us. 

(Enter  Italian,  dressed  in  bright  color,  large  ear-rings, 
bare-footed,  flowing  hair  twined  with  roses.) 

0.  W.— Carmenita,  do  you  have  a  good  time  on  Christ- 
mas? 

Carmenita.— Oh.  I  have  a  beautiful  time!  We  gathw 
up  all  the  old  barrels  and  boxes,  and  make  a  splendid 
bonflre  outdoors;  and  sometimes,  if  it  is  not  too  warm, 
mamma  lets  us  have  a  fire  of  shavings  in  the  fireplace. 
We  polish  our  shoes,  and  fill  them  with  oats,  carrots,  and 
hay,  and  leave  them  on  the  doorstep  for  St.  Nicholas' 
hor^e;  for  of  course  he  must  be  tired  and  hungry  after 
coming  so  far.  On  Christmas  Eve  we  all  say  little  poems 
that  we  have  learned,  and  sing  our  songs.  Then  I  go  up 
to  the  big  urn  on  the  centre  table,  and  put  in  my  hand 
and  take  out  packages,  until  I  find  one  with  my  name  on 
it  When  we  have  all  found  our  gifts,  we  go  out  on  the 
piazza  and  make  wreaths  of  roses  to  adorn  the  house. 
(Retires.) 

Y.  A.— The  idea  of  having  presents  In  a  big  jar  instead 
of  on  a  Christmas  tree!  Well,  what  do  the  Spanish  do? 
(Enter  Spanish  girl,  dressed  in  fioating,  light  draperies 
and  laces,  necklace,  bracelets,  bright  sash,  bright  twisted 
cloth  head-dress. 

O.  W.— Felicia,  are  you  going  to  the  Christmas  mass  at 
midnight? 

Felicia.- Yes,  Senora;  I  would  not  miss  it,  for  the 
cathedral  is  crowded.  The  wax  figures  of  Jesus  and  the 
Holy  Virgin  and  the  shepherds  are  very  beautiful,  and 
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look  almost  like  real  people  a  little  ways  off;  and  when 
t&e  rooster  crows,  and  the  choir  and  orchestra  start  the 
music,  it  is  grand.  On  Christmas  night  l  shall  visit  all 
the  gay  booths;  they  are  so  handsome.  They  have  beau* 
tiful  pyramids  of  red  Jellies,  with  torchlights  shining 
through  them.  They  are  heaped  with  cakes  and  fruits 
and  candies;  and  there  are  great  wreaths  of  red  sausages 
hung  all  over  them.  The  streets  are  full  of  people,  and 
their  shouts  remind  me  of  the  days  when  we  have  fairs. 
Oh,  Christmas  is  a  lovely  day!     (Retires.) 

Y.  A.— I  don't  believe  I'd  like  that  kind  of  a  Christmas 
very  welL  In  fact  (rising),  I  think  none  of  them  have 
as  good  times  as  we  American  boys  and  girls  have. 

(All  characters  come  filing  back  in  the  order  in  which 
they  entered.  Join  hands  in  a  circle  and  dance  around 
O.  W.,  singing  a  Christmas  carol.  Pass  out  in  line,  each 
one  bowing  at  the  door,  and  wishing  the  audience  a 
Merry  Christmas.     Or  end  with  tableaux. 


it  was  all  over,  and  I  read  them  their  own  story.    Here 

itis:— 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  poor  little  boy.  He 
was  a  good  boy.  He  had  no  presents.  He  had 
been  good  to  his  mother,  trying  to  make  a  living. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  Jesus.  He  said  in  the  letter  to 
send  him  a  happy  Christmas.  He  took  the  letter  to 
the  post-office.  Th«y  sent  it  in  an  airship.  It  went 
to  a  good  queen.  The  queen  read  it  and  was  happy. 
The  queen  gave  the  letter  to  an  angel.  The  angel 
gave  it  to  Jesus.  He  read  the  letter  and  was  sorrj. 
He  sent  a  present  to  the  queen.  She  sent  it  to  the 
post  office  in  an  airship.  The  postman  carried  it  to 
the  boy.  The  present  was  J2,000.  On  Christmaa 
his  mother  was  sick.  He  wondered  how  he  could 
buy  medicine.    The  postman  came  with  the  present. 


*   •    ►  ,   • 
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CHRISTMAS    BUST   WORK. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  CHRISTMAS  STOBT. 

BY    SABAH    BKACKETT, 

Summer  School,  Minneapolis. 
f%  AST  year,  after  much  talking  and  reading  ahout 
nC  Christmas,  I  said  to  my  pupils  of  the  first  grade: 
**Kow,  you  may  make  up  a  story  yourselves  about 
Christmas.  You  can  do  it.  Just  make  up  your  minds 
whether  you  will  have  it  about  a  boy  or  girl,  then  you  can 
have  things  happen  just  as  you  please." 

I  believe  I  never  had  a  school  in  which  there  were  more 
races  or  social  conditions  represented.  I  keenly  enjoyed 
the  expressions  on  the  little  faces  looking  so  serious  and 
thoughtful.  When  I  gave  the  werd,  "Ready,"  the  air  was 
full  of  eag^er,  outstretched  hands.  The  first  sentence  was 
given  by  a  colored  boy,  the  last  by  a  Russian.  Toung 
America,  Ireland,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Germany  shared 
the  rest.  I  could  hardly  write  fast  enough  to  keep  up 
with  their  thoughts.  It  was  certainly  the  most  earnest 
language  lesson  I  had  ever  taken  part  in.  All  I  did  by 
way  of  Bussestion  was  to  keep  them  from  wandering  into 
byways  and  telling  "another  story."    In -a  few  minutes 


He  opened  the  package.  There  was  92,000.  He 
was  so  glad  he  danced  up  and  down.  He  bought  the 
mediciue.  He  put  the  test  in  the  bank.  He  thought 
the  world  was  his. — School  Education. 


CO-OPERATIVE  INFORMATION  LIST. 

"Brooklyn  Bridge,"  **  Central  Park,"  "The  Sutue  of 
Liberty,"  etc. -r Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  grammar  school  No.  76, 
F.  B.  Steyens,  principal. 

"  General  John  Stark, "  '•'  Battle  of  Bennington, "  "  Franklin 
Pierce,"  "Home  and  Boyhood  of  Daniel  Webster,"  **The 
Manufacturing  Interests  of  Manchester.  " —  Manchester,  N.  H., 
HallsYille  school,  William  H.  Huse,  principal. 

"Parks,"  **Lake  Traffic,"  "Water  Supply,"  "Cattle 
Yards,"  **  Sewerage  System." — Chicago,  Marquette  school, 
Frank  B.  Williams,  principal. 

"Ice  Cutting,"  "Salmon  Fishing,"  "Shipbuilding,"  — 
Bangor,  Me.,  Union  school,  Mr.  Tilton,  principal. 

"  Iowa  Industries,  "  "  Pork  Packing,  **  "  Kiver  Navigation,  " 
^*Corn  Raising." — Sioux  City,  la.,  William  M.  sitevens. 

"  The  Chinese  of  San  Francisco, "  "  Fruit  and  Flowers  of 
California,"  "The  Harbor  of  San  Francisco."—  San  Francisco, 
Lincoln  school,  Mr.  Hamilton,  principal. 

"  Coal  Mining,  "  "  Marble  Quarries, "  ''  Iron  Mills,  *  "  Cot- 
ton and  Woolen  Mills." — KnoxviUe,  Tenn.,  Bell  House  school 
J.  A.  Andes,  principal. 
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STORIES  FROM  BRITISH  HISTORY. 

BY    PAMELA    MC  ARTHUB    COLE. 
VII. 

Alfred  soon  left  the  cowherd  and  went  away  to  find 
out  what  the  Danes  were  doing.  He  dressed  himself 
like  a  minstrel,  took  a  little  harp,  and  went  to  the 
camp  of  the  Danish  prince.  There  he  played  and 
sang  60  sweetly  that  every  one  was  delighted. 

He  staid  several  days  and  he  made  good  use  of  his 
eyes.  He  did  not  sit  thinking  and  forget  what  he 
was  about,  as  he  did  when  he  let  tlie  cakes  burn. 

He  saw  that  the  Danes  were  off  their  guard.  They 
had  conquered  so  many  times  that  they  thought  they 
would  again.  They  had  a  new  flag,  too,  and  some 
new  soldiers.  Now  they  were  dancing  and  singing, 
and  they  ate  and  drank  far  too  much. 

"When  Alfred  left  them  he  sent  out  messengers  to 
call  his  army  together.  The  people  were  so  pleased 
to  find  their  beloved  king  was  alive,  that  they  felt 
brave  enough  to  fight  with  all  the  Danes  in  the  world. 
They  had  one  more  great  battle,  and  the  English  con- 
quered. Some  of  the  Danes  were  allowed  to  remain  in 
England  under  promise  of  behaving  well.  They  be- 
came Christians  and  were  dutiful  subjects. 

Alfred  was  not  strong  and  suffered  from  pain  and 
sickness  during  a  great  part  of  his  life,  but  he  was 
always  busy.  He  built  many  churches  and  he  founded 
schools.  One  of  his  schools  was  a  part  of  what  is  now 
the  famous  University  of  Oxford.  He  sent  for 
learned  men  from  oth^r  countries  to  come  and  teach 
the  English  people. 

There  were  no  clocks  in  England  then.  People 
told  the  time  as  well  as  they  could  by  the  sun ;  but 
Alfred  was  fond  of  reading  in  the  evening,  and  he 
wanted  some  way  of  measuring  time.  So  he  had 
some  large  wax  candles  painted  in  stripes  of  different 
colors,  each  stripe^  long  enough  to  burn  an  hour. 

But  when  the  wind  blew  in  at  the  doors  and  win- 
dows the  candles  burned  out  faster,  so  he  had  lanterns 
made  to  put  them  in.  These  lanterns  were  made  of 
wood  and  of  very  thin  horn  ;  he  could  not  afford  glass 
for  them,  it  was  so  scarce  and  cost  so  much  that  it 
was  seldom  bought  except  for  church  windows. 

He  had  goldsmiths  come  into  England  to  do  fine 
work  and  teach  it  to  his  people ;  he  caused  some 
books  on  history  and  geography  to  be  written  for  his 
people. 

This  good  king  died  in  the  year  900,  after  a  reign 
of  twenty-nine  years.  On  account  of  his  learning, 
his  wise  laws,  and  his  care  of  his  people,  he  is  called 
Alpkkd  the  Great,  —  and  in  history  and  poetry  he 
has  also  another  name,  which,  perhaps,  he  would  have 
liked  better,— "England's  Darling." 


THE  CHILDREN  AND  THE  POETS. 

ABRAN6BD    BY   KATK   L.    BROWN. 
JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER* 


My  Tlme-Table. 

r  IXTY  seconds  mnke  a  minute, 
I     How  much  good  can  I  do  in  it? 
Sixty  minutes  make  an  hour, 
All  the  good  that*8  in  my  power ; 
Twenty  hours  and  four,  a  day, 
Time  to  sleep,  and  work,  and  play ; 
Days,  thriee  hundred  sizty-fiye 
Make  a  year  for  me  to  strive 
Right  good  things  each  day  to  do. 
That  I  wise  may  grow  and  true. 


•JJJc^^e^^^&ic- 


I 


The  Trailing  Arbutus. 

WANDERED  lonely  where  the  pine  trees  made 
Against  the  bitter  East  their  barricade, 

And,  guided  by  its  sweet 
Perfume,  I  found,  within  a  narrow  dell, 
The  trailing  spring  flower  tinted  like  a  shell 

Amid  dry  leaves  and  mosses  at  my  feet. 

From  under  dead  boughs,  for  whose  loss  the  pinea 
.  Moaned  ceaseless  overhead,  the  blossoming  vines 

Lifted  their  glad  surprise. 
While  yet  the  bluebird  smoothed  in  leafless  trees 
His  feathers  ruffled  by  the  chill  sea  breeze. 

And  snow-drifts  lingered  under  April  skies. 

As,  pausing,  o'er  the  lonely  flower  I  bent, 

I  thought  of  lives  thus  lowly,  clogged  and  pent. 

Which  yet  find  room, 
Through  care  and  cumber,  coldness  and  decay, 
To  lend  a  sweetness  to  the  ungenial  day 

And  make  tlie  Bad  earth  happier  for  their  bloom. 

For  the  Children.  — 

On  December  17,  1807,  a  little  black-eyed  boy  came- 
to  a  quiet  homestead  near  Haverhill,  Mass.  It  was 
a  farmer's  home  where  the  child,  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier,  was  born.  If  you  have  read  his  '^  Barefoot 
^oy> "  yon  will  see  how  well  he  understood  the  life  of 
a  country  child.  His  "  Siiow-Bound,"  too,  tells  of 
the  fir  side  pleasures  of  a  family  during  a  great  win- 
ter storm. 

Mr.  Whittier  worked  on  the  farm  until  he  was 
eighteen,  going  to  school  winters  and  working  in  the 
shoe  shop  during  leisure  hours.   But  he  found  time  to- 

*A.rnmfi:emeiit8  have  been  made  with  Messrs.  Houghton,  MifiUn,  A 
Co.  for  the  use  of  this  poem  and  portrait. 
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write  poems  and  publish  them  in  the  Newburypoit 
-FVee  Press  and  the  Haverhill  Gazette. 

He  went  to  an  academy  for  two  years,  and  then  be* 
<iame  a  writer  and  editor  for  seyeral  papers.  Mr. 
Whittier  wrote  many  poems  on  slavery  which  did  a 
great  deal  to  help  destroy  it  some  years  after.  He 
was  never  afraid  to  express  his  mind  on  great  sub- 
jectSy  even  though  he  was  exposed  to  danger  by  so 
doing.  He  was  an  active  member,  with  Wendell 
Phillips  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  of  the  anti- 
slavery  party,  and  lent  efficient  aid. 

Mr.  Whittier  wrote  many  poems  and  published 
various  collections, —  "  Voices  of  Freedom,"  '*  Home 
Ballad,"  «  Songs  of  Labor,"  «  The  Tent  on  the  Beach," 
"  Among  the  Hills,"  and  "  Hazel  Blossoms,"  are  some 
of  the  titles.  For  children  he  collected  two  beauti- 
ful volumes,  one  of  prose  and  one  of  poems,  entitled 
^' Child  Life,"  and  several  of  his  most  charming 
pieces,  such  as  "  Red  Riding  Hood"  and  "  How  the 
Robin  Came,"  are  among  them. 

Mr.  Whittier  was  a  lovely  old  man,  with  the  true 
child  spirit  shining  from  his  dark  eyes.  He  was 
fond  of  children  and  flowers,  and  all  the  little  people 
were  fond  of  him. 

The  writer  once  spent  an  afternoon  with  him  in 
Boston.  As  he  rose  to  go,  the  poet  said,  "  Why  does 
thee  go  so  soon  ?  " 

"  I  must  get  down  town  before  the  stores  close,  to 
buy  my  little  niece  a  doll  for  her  Christmas,"  was  the 
reply. 

"I  envy  thee,"  said  Mr.  Whittier,  **  and  if  I  had 
not  this  cold,  I  would  beg  to  go  with  thee.  There's 
nothing  I  like  better  than  to  buy  toys,  especially  dolls. 
And  thee  must  be  happy  with  thy  little  maid  at  home." 

Mr.  Whittier  died  in  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1892.     He  is  buried  in  the  Friends  ceme- 
tery in  Amesbury,  Mass. 
For  the  Teacher,  — 

This  poem  may  be  used  very  profitably  in  the  spring 
lessons. 

Tell  the  children  of  the  love  our  Pilgrim  ancestors 
had  for  .the  dainty  flower  that  gladdened  their  first 
spring  in  a  new  country.  They  may  also  be  interested 
in  the  Indian  legend  of  the  arbutus.  Show  them 
how  naturally  the  first  verse  describes  the  lurking 
places  of  this  sweet  flower.  It  seeks  the  sheltered 
nooks  where  the  pines  keep  away  the  chill  east  winds, 
and  one  is  led  by  the  fragrance  before  one  finds  the 
blossoms. 

In  the  second  verse  notice  the  pretty  picture  of  the 
bluebird  stopping  to  smooth  his  ruffled  plumage. 

The  third  verse  holds  the  lesson.  There  are  lives 
that  struggle  up  into  sweetness  and  beauty  in  spite 
of  all  that  hinders  and  tries  to  spoil,  and  the  world  is 
better  for  them. 

As  a  word-picture  this  poem  is  well-nigh  perfect — 
so  pure,  so  radiant,  so  graceful,  and  moving  to  a  music 
all  its  own. 


Sometime  this  month  have  a  portrait  of  *  Whittier, 
and  a  sketch  of  his  birthplace  drawn  upon  the  black- 
board. 

^Stencils  of  Whittier  are  for  sale  (5c.^  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Publishing  Company,  8  Somerset  Street,  Boston. 


Desk  Work  —A  Merry  Christmas. 

A  primary  teacher  wished  to  have  some  "red  letter" 
mark  for  the  day  before  holidays.  She  had  little 
time  and  less  money  to  spare,  but  she  invested  in  some 
heavy  tinted  writing  paper  and  a  ball  of  pink  cord. 
She  cut  the  cord  into  pieces  and  the  paper  into  rhom- 
boidal  slips.  She  wrote  three  words  on  a  piece  of 
cardboard,  then  cut  through  them  carefully  with  a 
penknife,  forming  a  stencil.  Eeversing  the  stencili 
she  quickly  traced  the  words  upon  each  slip,  and  cut 
a  small  slit  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner. 

On  the  last  afternoon  before  the  holiday  vacation, 
she  gave  each  child  a  piece  of  the  cord,  a  pin,  and 
one  of  the  slips  of  paper. 

"Who  can  read  the  words  on  the  paper?  Nobody?" 
with  affected  surprise.  "You  have  written  them  ever 
80  many  times  lately!  I'll  teU  you  a  secret.  If  you 
should  hold  the  slip  before  a  mirror,  you  could  read 
the  words  in  a  minute.  Here  is  another  secret.  II 
you  will  perforate  the  words  with  the  pin,  following 
the  lines  evenly  and  neatly,  then  you  can  read  them.'' 

Soon  the  absorption  and  silence  were  so  intense, 
that  a  little  mouse,  sure  school  was  dismissed,  crepb 
out  for  his  usual  crumbs,  .and  nobody  saw  him. 

When  the  last  perforation  was  made,  the  question, 
"Can  you  read  it  now?"  was  answered  by  a  unani- 
mous negative.  "Turn  the  slip  over,'^  the  teacher 
suggested.  A  a  flood  of  light  broke  over  the  puzzled 
faces,  and  "A  Merry  Christmas"  involuntarily  burst 
from  their  lips,  for  the  perforated  words  stood  out 
in  bold  relief  on  the  paper.  A  loop  of  the  pink  cord 
was  slipped  through  the  slit  in  the  corner  and  the 
Christmas    cards    were    finished. —  Indiana  School  . 

Journal. 

«^  > ■ >  ^ 

Calendar  for  December. 

1.  What  season  is  this  ? 

2.  How  many  months  in  this  season  ? 

3.  Which  month  is  this  ? 

4.  How  many  days  in  this  month  ? 

5.  What  was  last  month  ? 

6.  What  holiday  occurs  this  month  ? 

7.  When  does  it  come  ? 

8.  Why  do  we  celebrate  Christmas  ? 

9.  What  do  we  call  the  night  before  Christmas 
day? 

10.  What  do  we  mean  by  a  "green  Christmas'*  ? 

11.  What  holiday  occurs  a  week  from  Christmas  f 

12.  Kame  a  Christmas  custom  ? 

13.  Why  do  we  give  presents  then  ? 

14.  Where  are  the  sparrows  now  ? 
16.  Why  are  they  not  here  ? 

16.     What  birds  have  we  now  ? 
*  17.    Name  some  of  the  sports  of  the  season. 

18.  Can  you  skate  ? 

19.  Do  you  ride  down  hill  ? 

20.  What  can  you  tell  of  the  little  brooks  and 
streams  now  ? 

**  Within  the  hail  are  song  and  laughter, 

The  cheeks  of  Christmas  glow  red  and  jolly, 
And  sprouting  is  every  gable  and  rafter, 
With  lightsome  green  of  ivy  and  holly. 
Through  the  deep  gulf  of  the  chimney  wide 
Wallows  the  Tule-log's  roaring  tide." 

—  Lowell. 
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SIMPLE  ADDITION  WORK. 

BY    CAROLINE   MARTIN,    BROOKLYN. 

JjFTER  the  objective  teaching  of  the  com- 
binatioDS,  rapid  combining,  the  teacher 
pointing,  seems  the  most  effective  drill 
for  accuracy  and  quickness.  In  an  un- 
graded school,  however,  the  teacher, 
with  limited  time  for  personally  drilling  her  little 
group,  finds  she  must  give  much  busy  work,  even  at 
the  risk  of  "counting  fingers  "  and  "  marks  on  slate." 
The  series  work  of  7  +  8,  17  -f  8,  27  +  8,  etc.,  be- 
oomes  monotonous  and  mechanical ;  tables  pall,  and 
"examples"  always  seem  attractive  to  the  child  who 
has  not  had  a  steady  diet  of  them.  This  entails  much 
work  in  correcting  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  with 
many  classes  to  attend. 

Once,  when  working  for  a  term  in  an  ungraded 
school,  a  friend  sent  me  the  following  device  for  cor- 
recting and  constructing  examples :  — 

Take  any  numbers,  as  67839,  it  being  simpler  to 
have  unit's  figure  2  or  greater.  Then  take  for  the 
next  row  any  other  numbers,  as  23074.  For  the  third 
row  the  numbers  combined  with  the  second  row  must 
in  each  case  form  9 ;  hence,  76925  must  be  chosen. 
Again,  take  any  numbers,  as  6835.  Combine  to  make 
ffs  —  93164.  The  answer  will  then  be  the  same 
figures  as  the  first  row,  less  2  in  unit's  column,  and 
with  a  two  prefixed  for  hundred  thousand's  place, 
thus :  — 

67839 
23074 
76925 
6835 
93164 


is  done  for,  and  never  leave  the  animal  without 
making  friends  with  it,  but  do  not  pet  or  caress  it  at 
that  time.     Simply  show  that  you  are  its  friend. 

Kever  strike  it  without  a  reason. 

Do  not  shout  commands. 

If  the  animal  becomes  overawed  or  shows  fight,  be 
tender  to  it,  and  cease  training  for  a  few  days. 

Always  use  the  same  words  of -command  uttered  in 
short,  distinct  tones.  Never  use  superfluous  words, 
like  **Now,  old  fellow,"  etc. 

Praise  and  reward  the  dog  after  the  work  is  done, 
not  while  it  is  being  performed. 
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At  a  glance,  then,  the  teacher  knows  whether  the 
work  is  correct.  One  or  two  concrete,  practical  prob- 
lems, and  then  a  supplementing  of  this  drill  work,  is 
usually  all  the  space  the  average  ungraded  school- 
room will  furnish  in  the  way  of  blackboard  to  devote 
to  the  one  grade.  But  in  this  small  space  required 
work  to  occupy  the  little  ones  for  some  time  may  be 
placed. 

Then,  when  recitation  time  comes,  drill  in  reading 
numbers,  or  rapid  adding  aloud,  is  already  placed  be- 
fore the  class,  and  so  time  saved.  Or,  by  changing 
the  first  row,  an  entirely  new  set  of  examples  is  fur- 
nished, the  answer  still  being  before  the  catcher. 


Hog  TTBinlng. 

The  following  from  the  Western  Teacher  is  capi- 
tal. Substitute  "boy"  for  dog  and  see  how  apt  it 
is:  — 

Do  not  begin  to  train  too  early.  A  high  spirited 
animal  may  be  commenced  on  earlier  than  a  timid 
•ne,  but  the  dog  should  have  reached  a  reasonable 
age. 

Never  deceive  a  dog  by  a  sign  or  command. 

Disobedience  or  misunderstanding  must  not  go 
uncorrected. 

Never  whip  without  letting  the  dog  know  what  i^ 
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May's  Garden. 

[This  may  be  used  with  second  grade  primary,  copied  once,  and 
■enciment  reproduced  orally.] 

1M  AT  bad  a  little  garden  in  which  the  weeds  popped  their 
iS\      green  heads  up    before  the  good  seed  had  time  to 
^  sprout.    She  had  to  pull  some  ont  every  day,  or  they 

would  haye  smothered  her  flowers. 

May's  heart  is  a  little  garden,  and  there  is  good  seed  planted 
in  it ;  but  she  mart  watch  every  word,  and  thought,  and  act, 
for  the  naughty  ones  are  like  weeds  and  will  smother  the  good 
ones.  She  does  not  want  to  raise  weeds  and  briers  where 
sweet  flowers  can  grow. — Selected* 


A  Wonderful  Little  Cradle. 

[Adapted.'] 

[To  be  read  twice,  and  reproduced  in  writing  by  highest  primary 
gnwle.] 

M  AST  summer  there  was  an  ugly  little  caterpillar.  It  lived 
LbT  in  a  small  world  of  green  leaves,  and  ate  up  as  much  of 
its  world  as  it  could.  One  day,  after  eating  a  very  large 
dinner,  it  made  a  strong  silk  thread  and  fastened  it  to  a  grape- 
vine. Then  it  made  a  beautiful,  soft,  silk  blanket  to  wriq^ 
itself  in,  and  soon  was  all  rolled  up  in  a  queer  little  cradle. 

Winter  came,  with  its  snow  and  fierce  winds,  but  the  little 
brown  cradle  did  not  rock.  Baby  Caterpillar  did  not  even  turn 
over,  so  snugly  was  it  bidden  away  from  old  Jack  Frost.  At 
last  along  came  the  May  sunshine  and  touched  the  cradle,  and 
did  what  winter  winds  could  not  do.  The  little  sleeper  woke, 
and  rustled  so  that  its  brown  cradle  broke;  pretty  soon  out  came 
Baby  Caterpillar.  But  what  a  change  1  She  had  beautiful 
wings  that  shone  in  the  sunshine,  and  instead  of  crawling 
among  the  green  leaves,  ihe  flew  straight  out  into  the  sweet 
May  air,  sunshine,  and  flowers.  When  the  children  saw  her 
they  shouted,  **  A  butterfly  I  The  first  butterfly  we've  seen 
this  summer  I "  But  only  a  few  of  them  knew  about  the  long 
nap  in  the  little  brown  cradle. 


A  Toad  Story. 

IM  T  uncle,  and  sister,  and  I  were  out  in  the  garden  one 
igl      day  watching  a  little  toad,  and  my  uncle  took  a  twig 
^  and  very,  yery  gently  scratched  first  one  side  of  the 

toad,  and  then  the  other.  The  toad  evidently  enjoyfed  it,  for 
he  would  roll  from  side  to  side,  and  blink  very  expressively. 
I  was  90  interested  that  when  they  went  in  I  took  the  twig  and 
did  as  my  uncle  had  done.  If,  thought  I,  he  rolls  from 
side  to  side  as  I  touch  him,  what  would  he  do  if  I  ran  the  twig 
down  his  back?  I  did  so,  and  what  do  you  think  happened? 
His  skin,  which  was  thin  and  dirty,  parted  in  a  neat  liitle  searn^ 
showing  a  bright  new  coat  below ;  and  then  my  quiet  little  toad 
showed  his  knowledge,  for  he  gently  and  carefully  pulled  off 
his  outer  skin,  taking  it  off  the  body  and  legs  first,  and  then 
blinking  it  over  his  eyes,  till — where  had  it  gone.  He  had 
rolled  it  in  a  ball,  and  swallowed  it ! — Our  Dumb  Animals. 
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NATURE  STUDY  FOR  DECEMBER. 

BY    A.   C.    BOYDEN, 
Rridgewater  Normal  School. 

IN  attractive  study  for  this  month  is  the 
common  "evergreen  trees^'  found  in 
our  yards,  along  the  streets,  or  in  the 
neighboring  fields.  The  first  feeling 
to  arouse  in  the  children's  minds  is  of 
the  beauty  of  the  green  trees  at  the  time  when  the 
other  trees  have  shed  all  their  leaves.  These  trees 
have  shed  all  their  old  brown  needles  and  are  now 
fresh  and  green. 

EECOGNITION  OF  THE  TEEES. 
One  way  to  fix  the  different  trees  in  mind  is  to  have 
a  "pine  week,"  in  which  will  be  brought  in  different 
kinds  of  pine  needles,  pine  cones,  pine  sapling,  pine 
wood,  things  made  of  pine,  etc.  Another  week  may 
be  used  for  the  spruce  or  hemlock,  according  to  the 
locality,  and  arbor  vitae  or  cedar  week  may  follow. 
Pictures  of  these  trees  will  help  show  their  beauty  as 
large,  conical  trees,  with  straight  branches.  A  small 
tree  may  be  sawed  off  and  fixed  at  the  base  as  Christ- 
mas trees  are  prepared;  this  will  enable  the  children 
to  see  some  things  that  could  not  be  seen  in  the  twigs. 
In  some  localities  a  small  sapling  with  the  roots  might 
be  brought  in;  this  would  eoable  them  to  distinguish 
the  long,  stiff  top  root,  and  the  long,  tapering  side 
roots  that  aid  in  holding  tlie  tree  firmly  in  place. 
The  great  length  of  the  main  roots  and  the  number  of 
branches  also  show  how  the  tree  reaches  out  in  the 
ground  for  water. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

The  children  will  learn  to  recognize  the  common 
evergreen  trees-^-pine,  spruce,  arbor-vitae,  hemlock, 
cedar,  according  to  the  locality.  They  will  enjoy 
them  as  arranged  in  the  schoolroom,  thinking  of  the 
fresh  green  color  during  the  winter  months,  also  of 
the  value  to  birds  and  other  animals  in  protecting 
them  from  the  cold  and  storm  of  winter. 

Conversational  lessons  on  the  needles  will  aid  in 

developing  the  power  of  oral  language  as  the  children 

observe  the  points  and  report  them.     They  should 

match  the  green  colors  to  the  color  chart,  not  for  the 

purpose  of  knowing  the  name  of  the  particular  color, 

but  to  distinguish  colors,  and  to  begin  to  appreciate 

the  variety  of  greens  that  make  these  trees  beautiful. 

The  shape  of  the  needles  and  the  sharp  points  will  be 

noticed.     The  nimiber  of  needles  in  a  bundle  can  be 

counted,  and  different  numbers  found  on  different 

trees;  the  long  needles  of  the  pines  are  bound  together 

in  a   sheath,  while  the  shorter  single  needles  of  the 

spruces  need  no  sheath.     The  arbor  vitae  leaves  are 

wrapped  close  together  around  the  branches,  and  so 

become  strong. 

The  needles  in  one  bundle  can  be  drawn  on  the 
blackboard  or  paper,  tied  together  at  the  base.  The 
question  can  be  suggested — Why  do  we  call  the 
needles  leaves?  Different  answers  will  be  thought 
out  in  a  simple  form — they  grow  where  leaves  do  on 
the  stem,  they  are  green,  they  fall  off  as  leaves  do,  and 


some  may  find  the  veins  in  them  as  in  other  leaves. 
Why  are  these  needles  the  best  kind  of  leaves  for  the 
winter?  Answers  will  be  given  suggesting  the  nar- 
row shape  as  the  best  to  bear  the  wind  and  storm,  the 
rain  and  snow  will  easily  drip  or  fall  from  the  smooth 
and  pointed  needles. 

The  buds  are  found  on  the  ends  of  the  stems,  and 
not  along  the  sides,  as  on  other  trees.  One  large  bud 
is  in  the  middle  and  two  or  three  smaller  ones  are  clus- 
tered around  this  one  as  in  a  nest.  The  little  brown 
scales  protect  these  buds  because  they  are  wrapped  so 
tightly  around  them,  and  the  sticky  covering  of  pitch 
keeps  out  the  water  and  snow  that  may  gather  in  thiB 
nest.  These  buds  have  in  them  the  new  leaves  and 
branches  for  next  spring.  They  were  prepared  dur- 
ing last  summer.  So  the  tree  rests  during  the  cold 
months. 

Cones  of  some  of  the  trees  may  be  found  on  the 
ground  and  brought  in  to  the  school.  The  spruce 
cones  ar^  the  best  to  use,  as  they  will  open  in  the  warm 
schoolioom  and  drop  a  great  number  of  seeds.  The 
cones  should  be  thought  of  as  fruits,  because  they  con- 
tain the  seeds.  The  Twinged  seeds  are  easily  scattered 
by  the  wind  into  new  fields. 

All  of  these  points  should  come  as  the  result  of 
simple  conversations  with  the  teacher  in  which  the 
child  is  encouraged  to  express  his  thoughts  freely. 
Reading  from  portions  of  "Hiawatha''  will  interest 


the  children  in  the  ways  the  Indians  used  these  trees. 
Simple  legends  of  Christmas  also  add  a  charm  to  th^se 
trees,  so  often  used  on  the  anniversary.  Many  of  the 
words  naturally  come  into  the  vocabulary  of  the  first 
year,  and  can  be  used  in  the  reading  sentences. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

The  plan  of  getting  acquainted  with  the  trees  can 
be  followed  as  in  the  preceding  year.  The  child  with 
twig  in  hand  can  tell  the  different  things  he  sees. 
Where  are  the  needles?  They  are  along  the  sides  of 
the  stem,  with  a  certain  number  in  each  bundle,  or 
single  ones  at  each  place;  most  of  them  are  out  near 
the  ends  of  stem.  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
needles  and  the  leaves  of  other  trees?  The  needles 
are  long  and  narrow,  with  sharp  points,  their  stems 
are  very  short,  the  veins  are  hard  to  find,  because  they 
are  so  small.  The  needles  of  different  trees  can  be 
compared  in  length  by  measuring  with  inch  rules. 
The  colors  of  the  different  needles  may  be  matched 
to  the  color  chart  as  before.  After  an  observation 
exercise  like  the  above  the  words  may  be  written  on 
the  board  to  be  used  in  oral  sentences  and  later  in 
written  sentences. 

Where  are  the  buds?    How  many  do  you  find 
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How  are  the  buds  covered?  Why?  What  will  grow 
from  them?  When  did  the  tree  get  them  ready? 
Such  questions  will  suggest  the  line  of  observation, 
but  the  children  should  be  encouraged  to  tell  freely 
all  they  see  and  think. 

'  A  child  can  be  given  a  cone  and  asked  to  tell  all 
he  can  in  answer  to  the  different  questions,  then  an- 
other tries  it,  and  thus  the  power  of  observation  is 
trained.  Of  what  are  the  cones  made?  What  is  the 
difference  between  the  green  cones  and  the  ripe  ones? 
Where  are  the  seeds?  How  many  seeds?  What  kind 
of  seeds?  The  words  used  in  the  oral  sentences  can 
be  incorporated  in  the  copying  exercises,  and  some 
section  of  the  class  may  be  able  to  make  sentences 
from  a  list  of  words. 

A  booklet  m^de  of  thie  different  exercises  will  add 
interest  to  the  lessons.  An  appropriate  cover  is  pre- 
pared, a  mounted  bundle  of  needles. with  name  at- 
tached forms  the  first  page,  a  drawing  of  the  needles, 
also  of  the  seed  with  its  wing,  adds  another  sheet,  and 


the  different  sentences  copied  from  the  board  or  made 
from  the  lists  of  words  furnish  others.  Often  a  short 
literary  quotation  is  copied  as  a  memory  gem  to  add 
to  these  already  made. 

THIKD  YEAR. 
The  work  of  recognition  is  continued  as  before,  ex- 
cept that  more  varieties  are  known — ^white  pine,  pitch 
pine,  spruce,  cedar,  arbor  vitae,  and  hemlock,  with 
perhaps  some  smaller  evergreen  plants — laurel, 
ground  pine.  Lists  are  kept  on  the  board  of  the 
varieties  brought  in,  and  sketches  placed  on  the  black- 
board aid  in  familiarizing  the  children  with  the 
names. 


In  the  observation  exercise  a  child  with  the  twig  in 
hand  tells  all  he  can  see  about  the  needles;  he  wiU 
naturally  tell  of  their  color,  form,  number,  size  or 
length  (measure  with  inch  rule),,  and  arrangement  in 
bundles  or  singly.  Another  child  adds  to  what  the 
first  has  seen,  until  the  teacher  feels  that  sufficient 
points  have  been  noted  for  the  next  step.  This  has 
prepared  for  the  drawing  exercise,  in  which  each  child 
draws  a  portion  of  the  twig,  showing  the  arrangement 
of  the  needles  on  the  stem.  Colored  pencils  or  water 
colors  add  the  new  element  of  beauty,  which  is  appre- 
ciated by  the  children.  Words  or  questions  will  pre- 
pare for  written  descriptive  sentences  about  the 
needles;  these  can  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  regular  lan- 
guage lessons. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  buds  are  observed,  and  the 
following  points  will  probably  be  noticed — ^their  posi- 
tion on  the  end  of  the  stem,  their  arrangement  (similar 
to  the  plan  of  branching  in  whorls),  their  coverings  as 
a  means  of  protection  (the  arrangement  of  the  over- 
lapping brown  scales,  and  the  position  of  the  pitch). 
The  second  drawing  should  be  of  a  twig  showing  the 
arrangement  of  one  whorl  of  branches,  with  needles 
and  buds  also.  Also  a  language  exercise  follows  on 
buds. 

The  third  observation  exercise  may  be  on  cones  of 
some  one  of  these  trees.  The  positions  of  the  cones 
on  the  trees  are  noted,  either  on  the  growing  tree  or 
on  a  twig  which  is  brought  in.  In  many  trees  the 
cones  hang  high  up,  but  on  the  pitch  pine  or  hemlock 
they  are  within  easy  reach.  The  arrangement  of  the 
wooden  scales  in  spiral  lines  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the 
cone,  as  well  as  aiding  in  covering  the  seeds.  The 
cone  is  thought  of  as  a  fruit  adapted  to  the  winter, 
and  the  winged  seeds  illustrate  the  mode  of  distribu- 
tion. A  seed  can  be  drawn  as  well  as  a  single  scale. 
The  written  exercise  follows  as  before.  The  booklet 
arrangement  suggested  in  the  second  year  can  be  car- 
ried out  more  fully  in  this  year. 

FOURTH   YEAR. 

lists  of  the  evergreen  trees  should  be  made  as  full 
as  possible,  and  there  may  be  added  to  them  the  names 
of  other  evergreen  plants  that  can  be  obtained — Wholly, 
laurel,  rhododendron,  ground  pine.  Most  of  these 
are  used  as  decorations  for  the  Christmas  season.  As 
these  ai-e  brought  in  a  few  observations  should  be 
made  on  the  marked  characteristics  of  each,  by  which 
it  can  again  be  recognized. 

The  first  exercise  may  be  upon  the  life  of  the 
needles,  and  the  pine  is  the  best  illustration  with 
which  to  begin.  The  green  needles  are  found  on  the 
ends  of  the  branches  on  the  new  growth.  Along  the 
older  stems  will  be  noticed  the  scars  where  the  old 
leaves  fell  off,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  no  new  leaves 
have  grown  from  the  old  places.  By  counting  the 
whorls  of  branches  that  now  have  needles  on  them 
the  child  can  find  the  age  of  the  needles  on  the  tree. 
The  same  plan  may  be  applied  to  trees  other  than  the 
pine.     Drawings  can  be  made  to  illustrate  this  point. 

Another  exercise  may  be  given  by  comparing  the 
white  pine    and    pitch    pine;    (1)  needles — ^length 
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(measure  with  inch  rule)^  size^  shape^  number  in  a 
bundle,  sheath.  (2)  buds — ^position,  size,  number, 
amount  of  pitch.  (3)  cones — ^length,  shape,  surface 
of  scales.  Drawings  of  twigs  of  each  can  be  made 
side  by  side  for  comparison,  and  from  the  outline  of 
points  a  written  description  may  be  made.  A 
schedule  of  comparison  often  is  helpful: — 

White  pine  I  fire  needles  in  bundle  I  small  buds  i  long  cones. 
Pitch  pine     |  three     "       **      **        |  large  buds   |  round    ** 


The  life  of  the  cones  can  be  studied  if  the  pitch  or 
jdlow  pine  are  available.  The  small  green  cones  are 
found  on  this  springes  growth,  the  large  green  ones 
are  on  last  year's  branch,  while  the  old  ones  are  left 
on  the  growth  of  the  previous  years.  This  shows  that 
it  takes  two  years  for  the  pine  cone  to  mature.  In 
the  green  cones  the  scales  are  very  closely  packed  to- 
gether, while  on  the  old  ones  they  are  spread  wide 
open  for  the  escape  of  the  winged  seeds. 

A  review  of  the  trees  may  be  made  by  grouping 
the  facts  about  the  needles  in  a  schedule  form: — 

Kne — needles  in  bundles  held  by  a  sheath. 

Spruce — short,  sharp,  three-cornered  needles. 

Hemlock — short,  flat,  blunter  needles,  under  side 
lighter  colored;  short  stem  to  each  needle. 

Cedar — scales  wrapped  about  a  round  stem. 

Arbor  vitae — scales  wrapped  about  a  flat  stem. 

These  facts  will  serve  as  material  for  descriptive 
sentences  about  the  group  of  evergreen  trees.  The 
-collection  and  sorting  of  cones  also  will  aid  in  the  re- 
view— ^the  large  cones  of  the  Norway  spruce,  the  dif- 
ferent pine  cones,  the  smaller  cones  of  hemlock  and 
arbor  vitae,  and  the  blue  *T)erries''  of  the  cedar. 
These  varieties  can  be  kept  in  separate  boxes,  with 
proper  labels. 

Many  appropriate  quotations  can  be  found  regard- 
ing evergreen  trees  in  Longfellow  and  Lowell,  which 
-can  be  copied  and  learned.  A  booklet  on  the  group 
•of  trees  will  be  as  interesting  as  in  the  lower  grades. 


Arithmetic  for  Little  Folks. 

Teacher  put  questions  on  board  and  have  pupils 
nrrite  answers  in  complete  statements  before  going  to 
the  recitation. 

1.  How  many  girls  are  at  school  to-day? 

2.  How  many  boys  are  at  school  to-day? 

3.  How  many  desks  are  there  in  this  room? 

4.  How  many  windows  has  this  room? 

5.  How  many  panes  of  glass  has  each  window? 

6.  How  many  horseshoes  will  be  needed  to  shoe 
two  horses? 

7.  How  many  runners  will  be  needed  to  make  five 
sleds? 

8.  How  many  feet  long  must  a  pole  be  to  make 
three  yardsticks? 

9.  How  many  gallon  crocks  will  be  needed  to 
hold  ten  quarts  of  milk? 

10.  How  many  wheels  will  be  needed  to  make 
three  wagons? — ^Practical  Educator. 


FLOWER  TALES  FROM  MYTHOLOGY.* 


BT  GRACE   ADELB   FIERCE. 

Old  Tithonus:   The  Grasshopper. 

AURORA  was  the  goddess  of  the  morning.  She  was  very 
loYelj  even  for  a  goddess,  and  every  day  at  dawn,  when  the 
cloud  gates  of  pearl  flew  open  in  the  east,  she  would 
walk  forth  from  her  shadowy  chamber  clothed  in  glowing  crim- 
son. She  would  go  treading  lightly  to  the  earth  down  a  long 
pathway  where  the  dust  was  gold  and  the  pebbles  were  shining 
sapphires.  As  she  walked  forth  smiling  upon  all  the  land,  both 
gods  and  men  loved  her  and  longed  for  her ;  but  she  cared  for 
only  one  —  a  mortal  youth  whose  name  was  Tithonus. 

Tithonus  was  the  son  of  a  king,  and  all  day  long  he  danced 
and  sported  in  his  father's  palace,  or  wandered  through  the 
flelds  too  happy  to  care  for  sun  or  shower.  But  one  morning 
when  he  went  earlier  than  usual  to  his  sport,  he  saw  Aurora. 
How  beautiful  she  w;as,  as  she  came  out  from  her  chamber  in 
the  east,  trailing  her  crimson  garments  and  shaking  the  pearls  of 
dew  from  her  hair.  All  the  birds  and  blossoms  wakened  to 
greet  her  as  she  walked  ;  but  this  morning,  she  saw  only 
Tithonus  and  smiled  upon  him. 

After  this  Tithonus  thought  no  more  ot  his  sports  in  the  field. 
He  forgot  the  mortal  youths  and  maidens  who  had  played  with 
him  in  his  father's  palace,  and  waited  only  from  morning  till 
morning  for  the  gates  of  dawn  to  be  thrown  open,  that  Aurora 
mifl^ht  come  through  and  smile  upon  him  once  more.  Every  day 
he  waited  for  his  new  friend  at  the  gates  of  the  morning,  and 
they  were  very  happy  together.  Only,  when  they  talked  about 
it,  one  thing  made  them  sad.  Aurora  was  a  goddess  and  would 
live  on  forever  always  young  and  always  bt»autiful,  while 
Tithonus  was  only  human  and  must  grow  old  and  die. 

But  the  goddess  of  morning  knew  a  way  to  bring  back  their 
happiness  again.  She  donned  her  crimson  robe  and  her  mantle 
of  purple,  and  wended  her  way  to  the  great  palace  in  the  heavens 
where  all  the  gods  assembled.  When  she  had  passed  through 
the  golden  hall  of  this  palace,  she  found  Jupiter  (the  father  of 
gods  and  men),  looking  very  stern  with  his  eagle  by  his  side, 
and  hid  thunderbolts  in  his  hand.  He  was  seated  on  his  throne 
with  his  gods  gathered  about  him,  and  was  frowning.  But 
when  the  goddess  of  the  dawn  approached  him  looking  so  bright 
and  smiling,  he  smiled,  too,  and  nodded  his  awful  head.  Then 
Aurora  asked  that  Tithonus  might  be  given  a  life,  like  her  own, 
without  end ;  and  Jupiter  granted  her  request. 

Tithonus  went  to  live  with  the  dawn  goddess  in  her  palace  of 
cloud  in  the  east,  and  they  were  very  happy  all  the  long  days  to- 
gether. Bur,  alas !  they  had  forgotten  one  thing—  Aurora  had 
not  asked  that  Tithonus  might  always  remain  young  and  beauti- 
ful. So,  by  and  bye,  after  many  years  —  which  were  but  as 
days  to  the  goddess  —  Tithonus  began  to  grow  old.  His  hair 
grew  thin  and  white,  his  back  was  bent  and  his  legs  crooked  and 
trembling.  His  voice  sounded  shrill  and  grating,  and  his  youth 
and  beauty  were  gone. 

Then  Aurora  was  sad.  She  was  so  young  and  strong  herself, 
she  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  this  little  old  man  who  kept 
always  at  her  side  piping  and  piping  in  his  strange,  shrill  voice. 
She  nhut  him  close  in  a  little  dark  chamber  of  her  palace,  but 
even  then  his  voice  would  come  sounding  out  to  her,  making 
her  remember  when  she  most  wished  to  forget.  But,  now  that 
she  had  asked  endless  life  for  this  mortal  she  knew  that  he  must 
go  on  living  forever  and  ever,  so  she  pitied  him  and  asked  the 
gods  to  help  him. 

Day  by  day  the  voice  of  Tithonus  grew  shriller  and  his  legs 
more  crooked  and  trembling,  until,  at  last,  Aurora  could  keep 
him  in  her  palace  no  longer.  She  led  him  back  to  the  earth, 
and,  because  she  was  sorry  for  him,  she  changed  him  from  a 
little  old  man  to  a  granshopper.  So  when  you  hear  these  strange 
small  creatures  piping  shrilly  in  the  fields,  think  that  perhaps 
poor  old  Tithonus  is  among  them,  glad  to  see  the  morning  light 
again. 

•Copyrighted,  1895. 
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Christmas  Bells. 

RY    STELLA    H.    SEED. 

[Tune:  "The  Happy  Bells  Are  Ringing."] 

THE  unristmas  bells  are  ringing, 

Don't  you  hear  their  Joyful  lay? 
And  happy  children  are  bringing 

Their  glad  gifts  of  love  to-day. 
Chorus. 
Christmas  bells!    Christmas  bells! 
Loud  and  clear  their  merry  music  swells. 
Happy  bells,  happy  bells! 
Happy  bells,  happy  bells! 
O,  the  happy  Christmas  bells! 
Hark!     The  Christmas  bells  are  ringing, 

A  glad  message  from  the  sky! 
"Peace  on  earth;  good  will,"  they're  singing, 

''Glory  be  to  God  on  high." 

Chorus. 

And  the  music  of  their  ringing 

Tells  a  story  full  of  love; 
How  to  earth  a  child  came  bringing 

God's  precious  gift  from  above. 
Chorus. 
Hark!  the  glad  bells  still  are  telling 

The  story  of  Joyous  worth. 
Not  a  child  on  earth  is  dwelling 

But  Is  God's  loving  gift  to  earth. 


CHRISTMAS  FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

BY    ELLA    MARIE    POWKRS. 

fOR  pupils  of  the  primary  grade  a  simple  Christmas 
programme  may  be  given.    The  children  expect  it. 
Do  not  disappoint  them,  but  let  them  do  as  much 
of  the  work  as  possible. 

Children  are  pleased  with  even  a  little  remembrance, 
so  choose  gifts  that  all  can  make.  Very  creditable  and 
pretty  gifts  may  be  made  of  paper  folding  and  weaving, 
chains  of  straws  and  beads,  sewing  cards,  and  cut  work. 
Encourage  the  children  to  prepare  the  Christmas  work 
themselves,  and  thus  they  will  feel  and  realize  that  this 
is  their  own  Christmas. 

For  the  following  exercise  secure  a  little  evergreen 
tree.  This  may  be  partially  decorated  to  avoid  delay  in 
the  programme:  — 

A  CHRISTMAS  EXERCISE. 

FOR   LITTLE    ONES.   - 

Enter  six  pupils:  Blacksmith,  author,  fruit  woman, 
doctor,  seamstress,  and  Jeweler. 

All  sing  to  the  air  "Captain  Jenks": 

We're  Christmas  patrons  blithe  and  gay, 
We  dance  and  sing  on  Christmas  day, 


We  lightly  step  and  gaily  sing. 

Our  presents  now  we  bring. 

We  bring  our  gifts  for  boys  and  girls 

For  boys  and"  girls, 

For  boys  and  girls. 

We  bring  our  gifts  for  boys  and  girls. 

Upon  this  tree  we'll  hang  them. 

(Repeat  first  four  lines.) 
(The  children  have  previously  made  horse-shoes  cut 
from  cardboard  of  various  colors;  to  these  are  tied  rib- 
bons or  worsteds,  and  little  brass  hooks  may  be  on  them 
in  place  of  nails.) 

Blacksmith  (with  several  of  these  horse-shoes  on  one 
arm,  a  hammer  in  the  other  hand,  sleeves  rolled  up, 
and  little  cap  set  far  back):—* 

A  blacksmith's  life  I  love,  so  free, 

Each  Christmas  brings  good  luck  to  me, 

So  now  I  bring  these  gifts  to  you. 

And  hang  them  here  in  view. 

(Hangs  them  on  the  tree.) 

These  little  horse-shoes  on  my  arm 

I  give  to  keep  you  all  from  harm. 

And  all  who  wear  these  gifts  from  me 

Will  every  day  good  luck  now  see. 

For  dollies'  heads  will  never  break. 

Well  done  will  be  each  Christmas  cake. 

No  tiny  tea-sets  now  will  crack. 

And  all  the  sums  will  be  exact. 

(Finishes  hanging  horse-shoes.) 
Author  (with  spectacles,  pen  over  ear,  and  books):  — 

[The  pupils  have  previously  prepared  a  few  little  booku 
of  colored  cardboard,  decorated,  with  paper  weaving  for 
the  cover.  A  few  leaves  of  blank  paper  are  tied  between 
the  two  pieces  of  cardboard.  On  the  blank  pages  has 
bfcen  prepared  a  calendar  for  the  Christmas  vacation,  a 
little  verse  is  written  undA:  each  day  (lines  which  the 
children  selected  and  liked).  These  may  be  suspended 
by  cord,  worsted,  or  ribbon.] 

An  author's  life  I  love,  so  true, 

I  bring  my  Christmas  gifts  to  you; 

In  these  bright  little  books  I  bear 

Are  written  gems  with  greatest  care; 

Long  time  to  write  them  all  it  took, 

These  thoughts  within  each  little  book. 

Who  gets  a  book  gets  truth  and  love, 

The  greatest  gifts  from  God  above. 
Fruit  woman  (with  shawl,  hood,  and  large  basket  on 
her  arm.  The  large  basket  contains  several  small 
ones  previously  made  of  paper  by  the  children,  and 
each  contains  two  or  three  nuts;  these  may  hang  by 
colored  twine) :  — 

A  jolly  old  fruit  woman,  I, 

I  sell  my  fruit  as  days  go  by. 

For  boys  and  girls  I've  something  good 

That  grows  on  tall  trees  in  the  wood. 

A  box  of  nuts  for  each  to  crack. 

Of  skill  I'm  sure  no  one  will  lack; 
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Some  nuts  on  "trees  of  knowledge"  grow, 
For  some  they're  hard  to  crack,  I  know,' 
But,  boys  and  girls,  don't  think  them  tough, 
The  kernels  all  are  sweet,  not  rough.* 
Doctor  (overcoat,  medicine  case) 

(The  medicine  case  contains  little  powders,  appar-  • 
ently.  These  are  of  white  paper,  folded  over  at  the 
ends  in  exact  imitation  of  powders.  Inside  each  is  a 
bright  little  quotation  about  Christmas,  a  little,  funny 
anecdote  clipped  from  a  newspaper,  or  a  little  picture. 
The  children  should  be  given  freedom  in  the  preparation 
of  these  powders,  which  have  been  "put  up"  and  marked 
several  days  before.) 

Doctor    (taking   powders   from   case   and   hanging    on 
tree): — 

A  doctor's  life  is  dear  to  me. 

Ah!  many  ills  I  can  foresee; 
These  little  powders  now  I  bring, 
For  tempers  sweet  they're  Just  the  thing. 
Each  one  tied  up  and  marked  with  care. 
No  presents  can  with  mine  compare. 
The  writing  on  the  wrappers  say: 
"One  powder  take  three  times  a  day. 
It  cures  all  worries,  frets,  and  ills; 
.  Each  child  with  happiness  it  fills." 
Seamstress  (with  bonnet,  shawl  on;  little  bag  at  side, 
a    hanging   pin-cushion    suspended    from    the    waist, 
cushion  covered  with  needles,  pins.    In  the  little  bag 
at  her  side  are  sewing  cards — some  of  the  choicest  and 
prettiest  designs  which  the  pupils  have  made.    These 
are  all  marked  for  distribution.) 
Seamstress  (placing  little  cards  on  the  tree) : — 
Busily  sewing  from  mom  till  night, 
On  Christmas  cards  of  purest  white. 
In  and  out,  now  here,  now  there, 
I  sew  all  neatly  and  with  care. 
We  all  are  "sewing"  every  day. 
Life  purest  white:  the  one  right  way, 
Each  stitch  we  take  Is  right  or  wrong, 
O,  sew  all  neatly,  good,  and  strong. 
Jeweler.— [Upon  his  arm  hang  chains  of  beads,  straws 
and  beads,  straws  and  colored  cardboard  rings,  seeds, 
or  pop  corn.] 
Jeweler: — 

These  chains  and  bracelets  on  the  tree 
I'll  give  to  all  who  will  agree 
That  no  harsh  act  or  unkind  word 
Through  Christmas  days  shall  ere  be  heard; 
These  chains  shall  bind  us  all  in  one, 
Each  task  must  be  most  promptly  done. 
To  love,  to  think,  to  do  the  right, 
Like  chains— in  this  we  all  unite. 
The  six  take  hold  of  hands  and  dance  about  the  tree 
and  (with  the  school)  all  sing:— 

(Air:  "Captain  Jenks.") 
We're  thankful  for  these  gifts  to-day. 
This  Christmas  time  is  very  gay. 
The  gifts  we  all  shall  soon  receive 
With  Christmas  love  we'll  weave. 
We  love  to  give  each  boy  and  girl. 
Each  boy  and  girl. 
Each  boy  and  girl. 
We  love  to  give  each  boy  and  girl, 
Some  gift  here  on  this  tree. 

(Repeat  first  four  lines.) 
Teacher  now  calls  off  the  names,  and  the  six  act  as 
messengers  delivering  the  gifts.     (Always  remember  the 
pupils  at  home.) 

A  teacher  of  ready  tact  and  wit  can  make  much  merri- 
inent  for  the  children  as  she  calls  out  their  names  and 
refers  to  the  lines  recited.  Now  and  then  she  will  drop 
a  sentence  containing  a  moral  lesson  that,  under  the 
happy  circumstances,  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
pupils. 


CHRISTMAS  EXERCISE. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  STORY  IN  OTHER  LANDS. 
BT   MINNA   DENTON. 

[The  stage  may  be  elaborately  decorated  with  mistletoe,  wreaths^ 
and  greens;  motto,  ** Merry  Christmas";  fire-place  with  yule  log, 
and  hung  with  Christmas  stockiuKS.  Or  a  simpler  setting  may  be 
used.  Two  or  three  chairs  and  a  table  or  desk  will  be  sufficient  furni- 
ture.] 

Young  America  (a  boy  about  ten  years  old)  bursts  into 
the  room— Hurrah  for  Christmas!  (throws  his  cap  on  one 
chair,  mittens  on  another.  Draws  a  chair  up  to  the  fire- 
place, and  extends  his  feet  on  the  hearth).  It'll  be  here 
pretty  soon,  that'Ef  a  fact.  It's  getting  colder  and  colder, 
and  if  I  don't  get  to  use  those  skates  father's  going  to  give 
me — Hooray!  (clapping  his  hands  high  above  his  head). 

(Enter  from  behind  him  a  girl,  representing  an  old 
woman  in  black  gown  and  cap.  Advances  to  the  side  of 
the  boy,  who,  catching  sight  of  her,  springs  up.) 

Young  America. — ^Who  are  you,  anyway? 

Old  Woman  (solemnly).— I  am  the  mother  of  all  the 
Stmta  Clauses. 

Y.  A. — Oh!  (looks  at  her  with  some  awe).  I  didn't 
know  there  was  but  one  Santa  Claus. 

O.  W.— There  are  as  many  Santa  Clauses  as  there  are 
countries  in  which  Christmas  is  celebrated,  almost 

Y.  A.— They  aren't  any  of  them  as  nice  as  our  Santa, 
are  they? 

O.  W.— Well,  at  least  the  little  boys  and  girls  in  those 
countries  have  quite  as  good  times  as  you.  Shouldn't 
you  like  to  hear  some  of  them  tell  about  their  Christmas? 

Y.  A.— Yes,  ma'am,  I  should.  (Seat  themselves  by  the 
fireplace.  O.  W.  taps  a  bell  which  is  on  the  table  near 
her.) 

O.  W.— Whom  would  you  like  to  see  first? 

Y.  A.— Well,  I  think  I'd  rather  know  how  they  used  to 
do  in  England.  I  don't  see  how  they  ever  had  any  fun, 
when  a  fellow  couldn't  get  a  bicycle  nor  a  pair  of  patent 
skates. 

O.  W.  (taps  bell)— Mistress  Elizabeth  Pepys! 

(Enter  Elizabeth  Pepys.  Bright-colored  dress;  short 
basque,  flowing  undersleeves,  full  skirt,  with  hoops  and 
many  ruflles.  Queen  Elizabeth  ruff,  hair  dressed  very  high 
with  plumes,  high-heeled  slippers  with  large  buckles. 
Steps  in  front  of  O.  W.  and  courtesies.) 

O.  W.— Well,  Mistress  Elizabeth,  what  sort  of  a  time 
hast  thou  prepared  for  Yuletide? 

Elizabeth  Pepys.— Oh,  we  shall  have  a  merry  season — 
twelve  days  of  feasting!  Even  now  we  are  rehearsing 
the  carols  which  the  young  people  will  sing  from  house 
to  house  on  Christmas  Ev^;  and  the  men  are  looking  for 
a  yule  log  large  enough  to  bum  all  Christmas  week,  for 
It  would  be  ill  luck,  indeed,  if  it  should  bum  out  in  the 
midst  of  our  festivity!  Every  day  In  Christmas  week 
we  shall  have  games  and  sports.  At  night  we  will  sing 
along  the  road,  calling  out  the  hours;  we  know  very  well 
along  which  way  the  good  wives  will  be  sure  to  invite  us 
in  to  a  feast  of  hot  pies.  Then  comes  the  masquerade  on 
New  Year's  day;  then  we  elect  one  of  the  men  for  Lord 
of  Misrule;  tuid  while  he  governs,  no  one  can  say  what 
manner  of  prank  will  be  played  next.  But  Twelfth  Night 
feast,  six  days  after  the  New  Year,  is  grandest  of  all,  be- 
cause  it  is  the  last.  Then  we  have  the  splendid  boar's, 
head,  served  on  a  platter  alone,  a  rosy  apple  in  its  open, 
mouth;  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  is  the  roasted 
peacock,  dressed  in  all  his  glory  of  blue  and  greea 
plumage,  the  flames  bursting  from  his  bill,  in  which  the 
cook  has  placed  a  wad  of  camphor  cotton  set  on  fire. 
Afterwards  the  children  bring  in  the  tapers,  and  light  the 
great  Twelfth  Night  cake,  which  has  the  hidden  ring  in 
it;  and  we  all  suck  wine  through  straws  from  the  wassait 
bowl.    And  then,  at  midnight,  our  Christmas  is  overt 
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Christmas  Bells. 

BY    STELLA    H.    SKED. 

[Tune:  "The  Happy  Bells  Are  Ringing."] 

THE  cnristmas  bells  are  ringing, 

Don't  you  hear  their  Joyful  lay? 
And  happy  children  are  bringing 

Their  glad  gifts  of  love  to-day. 
Chorus. 
Christmas  bells!     Christmas  bells! 
Loud  and  clear  their  merry  music  swells. 
Happy  bells,  happy  bells! 
Happy  bells,  happy  bells! 
O,  the  happy  Christmas  bells! 
Hark!     The  Christmas  bells  are  ringing, 

A  glad  message  from  the  sky! 
"Peace  on  earth;  good  will,"  they're  singing, 

"Glory  be  to  God  on  high." 

Chorus. 

And  the  music  of  their  ringing 

Tells  a  story  full  of  love; 
How  to  earth  a  child  came  bringing 

God's  precious  gift  from  above. 
Chorus. 
Hark!  the  glad  bells  still  are  telling 

The  story  of  Joyous  worth. 
Not  a  child  on  earth  is  dwelling 

But  is  God's  loving  gift  to  earth. 


CHRISTMAS  FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

BY    ELLA    MARIE   POWERS. 

fOR  pupils  of  the  primary  grade  a  simple  Christmas 
programme  may  be  given.    The  children  expect  it. 
Do  not  disappoint  them,  but  let  them  do  as  much 
of  the  work  as  possible. 

Children  are  pleased  with  even  a  little  remembrance, 
80  choose  gifts  that  all  can  make.  Very  creditable  and 
pretty  gifts  may  be  made  of  paper  folding  and  weaving, 
chains  of  straws  and  beads,  sewing  cards,  and  cut  work. 
Encourage  the  children  to  prepare  the  Christmas  work 
themselves,  and  thus  they  will  feel  and  realize  that  this 
is  their  own  Christmas. 

For  the  following  exercise  secure  a  little  evergreen 
tree.  This  may  be  partially  decorated  to  avoid  delay  In 
the  programme:  — 

A  CHRISTMAS  EXERCISE. 

FOR   LITTLE    ONES.   - 

Enter  six  pupils:  Blacksmith,  author,  fruit  woman, 
doctor,  seamstress,  and  Jeweler. 

All  sing  to  the  air  "Captain  Jenks": 

We're  Christmas  patrons  blithe  and  gay, 
We  dance  and  sing  on  Christmas  day. 


We  lightly  step  and  gaily  sing. 

Our  presents  now  we  bring. 

We  bring  our  gifts  for  boys  and  girls 

For  boys  and  girls. 

For  boys  and  girls. 

We  bring  our  gifts  for  boys  and  girls. 

Upon  this  tree  we'll  hang  them. 

(Repeat  first  four  lines.) 
(The  children  have  previously  made  horse-shoes  cut 
from  cardboard  of  various  colors;  to  these  are  tied  rib- 
bons or  worsteds,  and  little  brass  hooks  may  be  on  them 
in  place  of  nails.) 

Blacksmith  (with  several  of  these  horse-shoes  on  one 
arm,  a  hammer  In  the  other  hand,  sleeves  rolled  up, 
and  little  cap  set  far  back):—* 

A  blacksmith's  life  I  love,  so  free, 

Each  Christmas  brings  good  luck  to  me. 

So  now  I  bring  these  gifts  to  you. 

And  hang  them  here  In  view. 

(Hangs  them  on  the  tree.) 

These  little  horse-shoes  on  my  arm 

I  give  to  keep  you  all  from  harm. 

And  all  who  wear  these  gifts  from  me 

Will  every  day  good  luck  now  see. 

For  dollies'  heads  will  never  break, 

Well  done  will  be  each  Christmas  cake. 

No  tiny  tea-sets  now  will  crack. 

And  all  the  sums  will  be  exact. 

(Finishes  hanging  horse-shoes.) 
Author  (with  spectacles,  pen  over  ear,  and  books):  — 

[The  pupils  have  previously  prepared  a  few  little  booku 
of  colored  cardboard,  decorated,  with  paper  weaving  for 
the  cover.  A  few  leaves  of  blank  paper  are  tied  between 
the  two  pieces  of  cardboard.  On  the  blank  pages  has 
bt^en  prepared  a  calendar  for  the  Christmas  vacation,  a 
little  verse  is  written  und^r  each  day  (lines  which  the 
children  selected  and  liked).  These  may  be  suspended 
by  cord,  worsted,  or  ribbon.] 

An  author's  life  I  love,  so  true, 

I  bring  my  Christmas  gifts  to  you; 

In  these  bright  little  books  I  bear 

Are  written  gems  with  gi*eatest  care; 

Long  time  to  write  them  all  It  took. 

These  thoughts  within  each  little  book. 

Who  gets  a  book  gets  truth  and  love. 

The  greatest  gifts  from  God  above. 
Fruit  woman  (with  shawl,  hood,  and  large  basket  on 
her  arm.  The  large  basket  contains  several  small 
ones  previously  made  of  paper  by  the  children,  and 
each  contains  two  or  three  nuts;  these  may  hang  by 
colored  twine) :  — 

A  Jolly  old  fruit  woman,  I, 

I  sell  my  fruit  as  days  go  by, 

For  boys  and  girls  I've  something  good 

That  grows  on  tall  trees  In  the  wood. 

A  box  of  nuts  for  each  to  crack. 

Of  skill  I'm  sure  no  one  will  lack; 
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Some  nuts  on  "trees  of  knowledge"  grow, 
For  some  they're  hard  to  crack,  I  know* 
But,  boys  and  girls,  don't  think  them  tough, 
The  kernels  all  are  sweet,  not  rough.* 
Doctor  (overcoat,  medicine  case) 

(The  medicine  case  contains  little  powders,  appar-- 
ently.  These  are  of  white  paper,  folded  over  at  the 
ends  in  exact  imitation  of  powders.  Inside  each  is  a 
bright  little  quotation  about  Christmas,  a  little,  funny 
anecdote  clipped  from  a  newspaper,  or  a  little  picture. 
The  children  should  be  given  fi*eedom  in  the  preparation 
of  these  powders,  which  have  been  "put  up"  and  marked 
several  days  before.) 

Doctor    (taking   powders   from   case   and   hanging    on 
tree): — 

A  doctor's  life  is  dear  to  me. 
Ah!  many  ills  I  can  foresee; 
These  little  powders  now  I  bring. 
For  tempers  sweet  they're  Just  the  thing. 
Each  one  tied  up  and  marked  with  care. 
No  presents  can  with  mine  compare. 
The  writing  on  the  wrappers  say: 
"One  powder  take  three  times  a  day. 
It  cures  all  worries,  frets,  and  ills; 
Each  child  with  happiness  it  fills." 
Seamstress  (with  bonnet,  shawl  on;  little  bag  at  side, 
a   hanging   pin-cushion   suspended   from   the   waist, 
cushion  covered  with  needles,  pins.    In  the  little  bag 
at  her  side  are  sewing  cards— some  of  the  choicest  and 
prettiest  designs  which  the  pupils  have  made.    These 
are  all  marked  for  distribution.) 
Seamstress  (placing  little  cards  on  the  tree) :  — 
Busily  sewing  from  mom  till  night. 
On  Christmas  cards  of  purest  white. 
In  and  out,  now  here,  now  there, 
I  sew  all  neatly  and  with  care. 
We  all  are  "sewing"  every  day. 
Life  purest  white:  the  one  right  way, 
Each  stitch  we  take  is  right  or  wrong, 
O,  sew  all  neatly,  good,  and  strong. 
Jeweler.— [Upon  his  arm  hang  chains  of  beads,  straws 
and  beads,  straws  and  colored  cardboard  rings,  seeds, 
or  pop  corn.] 
Jeweler:— 

These  chains  and  bracelets  on  the  tree 
I'll  give  to  all  who  will  agree 
That  no  harsh  act  or  unkind  word 
Through  Christmas  days  shall  ere  be  heard; 
These  chains  shall  bind  us  all  in  one. 
Each  task  must  be  most  promptly  done. 
To  love,  to  think,  to  do  the  right. 
Like  chains— in  this  we  all  unite. 
The  six  take  hold  of  hands  and  dance  about  the  tree 
and  (with  the  school)  all  sing:— 

(Air:  "Captain  Jenks.") 
We're  thankful  for  these  gifts  to-day. 
This  Christmas  time  is  very  gay. 
The  gifts  we  all  shall  soon  receive 
With  Christmas  love  well  weave. 
We  love  to  give  each  boy  and  girl. 
Bach  boy  and  girl. 
Each  boy  and  girl. 
We  love  to  give  each  boy  and  girl. 
Some  gift  here  on  this  tree. 

(Repeat  first  four  lines.) 
Teacher  now  calls  off  the  names,  and  the  six  act  as 
messengers  delivering  the  gifts.     (Always  remember  the 
pupils  at  home.) 

A  teacher  of  ready  tact  and  wit  can  make  much  merri- 
.  inent  for  the  children  as  she  calls  out  their  names  and 
refers  to  the  lines  recited.  Now  and  then  she  will  drop 
a  sentence  containing  a  moral  lesson  that,  under  the 
happy  circumstances,  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
pupils. 


CHRISTMAS  EXERCISE. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  STORY  IN  OTHER  LANDS. 
BY   MINNA   DENTON. 

[The  stage  may  be  elaborately  decorated  with  mistletoe,  wreaths^ 
and  greens ;  motto,  **  Merry  Christmas" ;  fire-place  with  yule  log, 
and  hung  with  Christmas  stockings.  Or  a  simpler  setting  maybe 
used.  Two  or  three  chairs  and  a  table  or  desk  will  be  sufficient  furni- 
ture.] 

Young  America  (a  boy  about  ten  years  old)  bursts  into 
the  room— Hurrah  for  Christmas!  (throws  his  cap  on  one 
chair,  mittens  on  another.    Draws  a  chair  up  to  the  fire- 
place, and  extends  his  feet  on  the  hearth).    It'll  be  here 
pretty  soon,  that'Ef  a  fact.    It's  getting  colder  and  colder, 
and  if  I  don't  get  to  use  those  skates  father's  going  to  give 
me— Hooray!  (clapping  his  hands  high  above  his  head). 
(Enter  from  behind  him  a  girl,  representing  an  old 
woman  in  black  gown  and  cap.    Advances  to  the  side  of 
the  boy,  who,  catching  sight  of  her,  springs  up.) 
Young  America. — ^Who  are  you,  anyway? 
Old  Woman  (solemnly).— I  am  the  mother  of  all  the 
Stuita  Clauses. 

Y.  A.— Oh!  (looks  at  her  with  some  awe).  I  didn't 
know  there  was  but  one  Santa  Claus. 

O.  W. — There  are  as  many  Santa  Clauses  as  there  are 
countries  in  which  Christmas  is  celebrated,  almost 

Y.  A. — They  aren't  any  of  them  as  nice  as  our  Santa, 
are  they? 

O.  W.— Well,  at  least  the  little  boys  and  girls  in  those 
countries  have  quite  as  good  times  as  you.    Shouldn't 
you  like  to  hear  some  of  them  tell  about  their  Christmas? 
Y.  A.— Yes,  ma'am,  I  should.    (Seat  themselves  by  the 
fireplace.    O.  W.  taps  a  bell  which  is  on  the  table  near 
her.) 
O.  W.— Whom  would  you  like  to  see  first? 
Y.  A.— Well,  I  think  I'd  rather  know  how  they  used  to 
do  in  England.    I  don't  see  how  they  ever  had  any  fun, 
when  a  fellow  couldn't  get  a  bicycle  nor  a  pair  of  patent 
skates. 
O.  W.  (taps  bell)— Mistress  Elizabeth  Pepys! 
(Enter  Elizabeth  Pepys.    Bright-colored  dress;  short 
basque,  fiowlng  undersleeves,  full  skirt,  with  hoops  and 
many  ruflles,  Queen  Elizabeth  ruff,  hair  dressed  very  high 
with  plumes,  high-heeled  slippers  with  large  buckles. 
Steps  in  front  of  O.  W.  and  courtesies.) 

O.  W.— Well,  Mistress  Elizabeth,  what  sort  of  a  time 
hast  thou  prepared  for  Yuletide? 

Elizabeth  Pepys.— Oh,  we  shall  have  a  merry  season — 
twelve  days  of  feasting!  Even  now  we  are  rehearsing 
the  carols  which  the  young  people  will  sing  from  house 
to  house  on  Christmas  Eve;  and  the  men  are  looking  for 
a  yule  log  large  enough  to  bum  all  Christmas  week,  for 
it  would  be  ill  luck,'  indeed,  if  it  should  bum  out  in  the 
midst  of  our  festivity!  Every  day  in  Christmas  week 
we  shall  have  games  and  sports.  At  night  we  will  sing 
along  the  road,  calling  out  the  hours;  we  know  very  well 
along  which  way  the  good  wives  will  be  sure  to  invite  us 
In  to  a  feast  of  hot  pies.  Then  comes  the  masquerade  on 
New  Year's  day;  then  we  elect  one  of  the  men  for  Lord 
of  Misrule;  and  while  he  governs,  no  one  can  say  what 
manner  of  prank  will  be  played  next.  But  Twelfth  Night 
feast,  six  days  after  the  New  Year,  is  grandest  of  all,  be- 
cause  it  is  the  last.  Then  we  have  the  splendid  boar's, 
head,  served  on  a  platter  alone,  a  rosy  apple  in  its  open 
mouth;  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  is  the  roasted 
peacock,  dressed  in  all  his  glory  of  blue  and  green 
plumage,  the  flames  bursting  from  his  bill,  in  which  the 
cook  has  placed  a  wad  of  camphor  cotton  set  on  fire. 
Afterwards  the  children  bring  in  the  tapers,  and  light  the 
great  Twelfth  Night  cake,  which  has  the  hidden  ring  in 
it;  and  we  all  suck  wine  through  straws  from  the  wassaU 
bowl.    And  then,  at  midnight,  our  Christmas  is  overt 
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Christmas  Bells. 

BY    STELLA    H.    SEED. 

[Tune:  "The  Happy  Bells  Are  Ringing.'*] 

THE  cnristmas  bells  are  ringing, 

Don't  you  hear  their  Joyful  lay? 
And  happy  children  are  bringing 

Their  glad  gifts  of  love  to-day. 
Chorus. 
Christmas  bells!    Christmas  bells! 
Loud  and  clear  their  merry  music  swells. 
Happy  bells,  happy  bells! 
Happy  bells,  happy  bells! 
O,  the  happy  Christmas  bells! 
Hark!     The  Christmas  bells  are  ringing, 

A  glad  message  from  the  sky! 
"Peace  on  earth ;  good  will,"  they're  singing, 

"Glory  be  to  God  on  high." 

Chorus. 

And  the  music  of  their  ringing 

Tells  a  story  full  of  love; 
How  to  earth  a  child  came  bringing 

God's  precious  gift  from  above. 
Chorus. 
Hark!  the  glad  bells  still  are  telling 

The  story  of  Joyous  worth. 
Not  a  child  on  earth  is  dwelling 

But  is  God's  loving  gift  to  earth. 


CHRISTMAS  FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

BY    ELLA    MARIE    POWERS. 

fOR  pupils  Of  the  primary  grade  a  simple  Christmas 
programme  may  be  given.    The  children  expect  it. 
Do  not  disappoint  them,  but  let  them  do  as  much 
of  the  work  as  possible. 

Children  are  pleased  with  even  a  little  remembrance, 
80  choose  gifts  that  all  can  make.  Very  creditable  and 
pretty  gifts  may  be  made  of  paper  folding  and  weaving, 
chains  of  straws  and  beads,  sewing  cards,  and  cut  work. 
Encourage  the  children  to  prepare  the  Christmas  work 
themselves,  and  thus  they  will  feel  and  realize  that  this 
is  their  own  Christmas. 

For  the  following  exercise  secure  a  little  evergreen 
tree.  This  may  be  partially  decorated  to  avoid  delay  in 
the  programme:  — 

A  CHRISTMAS  EXERCISE. 

FOR   LITTLE    ONES.   - 

Enter  six  pupils:  Blacksmith,  author,  fruit  woman, 
doctor,  seamstress,  and  Jeweler. 

All  sing  to  the  air  "Captain  Jenks": 

We're  Christmas  patrons  blithe  and  gay, 
We  dance  and  sing  on  Christmas  day, 


We  lightly  step  and  gaily  sing, 

Our  presents  now  we  bring. 

We  bring  our  gifts  for  boys  and  girls 

For  boys  and"  girls. 

For  boys  and  girls. 

We  bring  our  gifts  for  boys  and  girls. 

Upon  this  tree  we'll  hang  them. 

(Repeat  first  four  lines.) 
(The  children  have  previously  made  horse-shoes  cut 
from  cardboard  of  various  colors;  to  these  are  tied  rib- 
bons or  worsteds,  and  little  brass  hooks  may  be  on  them 
in  place  of  nails.) 

Blacksmith  (with  several  of  these  horse-shoes  on  one 
arm,  a  hammer  in  the  other  hand,  sleeves  rolled  up, 
and  little  cap  set  far  back):—* 

A  blacksmith's  life  I  love,  so  free, 

Each  Christmas  brings  good  luck  to  me, 

So  now  I  bring  these  gifts  to  you. 

And  hang  them  here  in  view. 

(Hangs  them  on  the  tree.) 

These  little  horse-shoes  on  my  arm 

I  give  to  keep  you  all  from  harm. 

And  all  who  wear  these  gifts  from  me 

Will  every  day  good  luck  now  see. 

For  dollies'  heads  will  never  break. 

Well  done  will  be  each  Christmas  cake. 

No  tiny  tea-sets  now  will  crack. 

And  all  the  sums  will  be  exact. 

(Finishes  hanging  horse-shoes.) 
Author  (with  spectacles,  pen  over  ear,  and  books):  — 

[The  pupils  have  previously  prepared  a  few  little  books 
of  colored  cardboard,  decorated,  with  paper  weaving  for 
the  cover.  A  few  leaves  of  blank  paper  are  tied  between 
the  two  pieces  of  cardboard.  On  the  blank  pages  has 
been  prepared  a  calendar  for  the  Christmas  vacation,  a 
little  verse  is  written  und^r  each  day  (lines  which  the 
children  selected  and  liked).  These  may  be  suspended 
by  cord,  worsted,  or  ribbon.] 

An  author's  life  I  love,  so  true, 

I  bring  my  Christmas  gifts  to  you; 

In  these  bright  little  books  I  bear 

Are  written  gems  with  greatest  care; 

Long  time  to  write  them  all  it  took. 

These  thoughts  within  each  little  book. 

Who  gets  a  book  gets  truth  and  love. 

The  greatest  gifts  from  God  above. 
Fruit  woman  (with  shawl,  hood,  and  large  basket  on 
her  arm.  The  large  basket  contains  several  small 
ones  previously  made  of  paper  by  the  children,  and 
each  contains  two  or  three  nuts;  these  may  hang  by 
colored  twine) :  — 

A  Jolly  old  fruit  woman,  I, 

I  sell  my  fruit  as  days  go  by, 

For  boys  and  girls  I've  something  good 

That  grows  on  tall  trees  in  the  wood. 

A  box  of  nuts  for  each  to  crack. 

Of  skill  I'm  sure  no  one  will  lack; 
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Some  nuts  on  "trees  of  knowledge"  grow. 
For  some  they're  hard  to  crack,  I  know* 
But,  boys  and  girls,  don't  think  them  tough. 
The  kernels  all  are  sweet,  not  rough.* 
Doctor  (overcoat,  medicine  case) 

(The  medicine  case  contains  little  powders,  appar- 
ently. These  are  of  white  paper,  folded  over  at  the 
ends  in  exact  imitation  of  powders.  Inside  each  is  a 
bright  little  quotation  about  Christmas,  a  little,  funny 
anecdote  clipped  from  a  newspaper,  or  a  little  picture. 
The  children  should  be  given  freedom  in  the  preparation 
of  these  powders,  which  have  been  "put  up"  and  marked 
several  days  before.) 

Doctor    (taking   powders   from   case   and   hanging    on 
tree): — 

A  doctor's  life  is  dear  to  me. 
Ah!  many  ills  I  can  foresee; 
These  little  powders  now  I  bring. 
For  tempers  sweet  they're  Just  the  thing. 
Each  one  tied  up  and  marked  with  care. 
No  presents  can  with  mine  compare. 
The  writing  on  the  wrappers  say: 
"One  powder  take  three  times  a  day. 
It  cures  all  worries,  frets,  and  ills; 
Each  child  with  happiness  it  fills." 
Seamstress  (with  bonnet,  shawl  on;  little  bag  at  side, 
a   hanging   pin-cushion   suspended   from   the   waist, 
cushion  covered  with  needles,  pins.    In  the  little  bag 
at  her  side  are  sewing  cards — some  of  the  choicest  and 
prettiest  designs  which  the  pupils  have  made.    These 
are  all  marked  for  distribution.) 
Seamstress  (placing  little  cards  on  the  tree)  :— 
Busily  sewing  from  mom  till  night, 
On  Christmas  cards  of  purest  white, 
In  and  out,  now  here,  now  there, 
I  sew  all  neatly  and  with  care. 
We  all  are  "sewing"  every  day. 
Life  purest  white:  the  one  right  way. 
Each  stitch  we  take  is  right  or  wrong, 
O,  sew  all  neatly,  good,  and  strong. 
Jeweler.— [Upon  his  arm  hang  chains  of  beads,  straws 
and  beads,  straws  and  colored  cardboard  rings,  seeds, 
or  pop  corn.] 
Jeweler: — 

These  chains  and  bracelets  on  the  tree 
I'll  give  to  all  who  will  agree 
That  no  harsh  act  or  unkind  word 
Through  Christmas  days  shall  ere  be  heard; 
These  chains  shall  bind  us  all  in  one, 
Each  task  must  be  most  promptly  done. 
To  love,  to  think,  to  do  the  right, 
Like  chains— in  this  we  all  unite. 
The  six  take  hold  of  hands  and  dance  about  the  tree 
and  (with  the  school)  all  sing:— 

(Air:  "Captain  Jenks.") 
We're  thankful  for  these  gifts  to-day. 
This  Christmas  time  is  very  gay. 
The  gifts  we  all  shall  soon  receive 
With  Christmas  love  we'll  weave. 
We  love  to  give  each  boy  and  girl. 
Bach  boy  and  girl. 
Each  boy  and  girl. 
We  love  to  give  each  boy  and  girl. 
Some  gift  here  on  this  treo. 

(Repeat  first  four  lines.) 
Teacher  now  calls  off  the  names,  and  the  six  act  as 
messengers  delivering  the  gifts.     (Always  remember  the 
pupils  at  home.) 

A  teacher  of  ready  tact  and  wit  can  make  much  merri- 
inent  for  the  children  as  she  calls  out  their  names  and 
refers  to  the  lines  recited.  Now  and  then  she  will  drop 
a  sentence  containing  a  moral  lesson  that,  under  the 
happy  circumstances,  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
pupils. 


CHRISTMAS  EXERCISE. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  STORY  IN  OTHER  LANDS. 
BY   MINNA   DENTON. 

[The  8taf:e  may  be  elaborately  decorated  with  mistletoe,  wreaths^ 
and  greens ;  motto,  "  Merry  Christmas** ;  fire-place  with  yule  log, 
and  hung  with  Christmas  stockings.  Or  a  simpler  setting  may  be 
used.  Two  or  three  chairs  and  a  table  or  desk  will  be  sufficient  furni- 
ture.] 

Young  America  (a  boy  about  ten  years  old)  bursts  into 
the  room— Hurrah  for  Christmas!  (throws  his  cap  on  one 
chair,  mittens  on  another.    Draws  a  chair  up  to  the  fire- 
place, and  extends  his  feet  on  the  hearth).    It'll  be  here 
pretty  soon,  that'ET  a  fact.    It's  getting  colder  and  colder, 
and  if  I  don't  get  to  use  those  skates  father's  going  to  give 
me — Hooray!  (clapping  his  hands  high  above  his  head). 
(Enter  from  behind  him  a  girl,  representing  an  old 
woman  in  black  gown  and  cap.    Advances  to  the  side  of 
the  boy,  who,  catching  sight  of  her,  springs  up.) 
Young  America. — ^Who  are  you,  anyway? 
Old  Woman  (solemnly). — I  am  the  mother  of  all  the 
Stuita  Clauses. 

Y.  A.— Oh!  (looks  at  her  with  some  awe).    I  didn't 
know  there  was  but  one  Santa  Claus. 

O.  W. — There  are  as  many  Santa  Clauses  as  there  are 
countries  in  which  Christmas  is  celebrated,  almost. 

Y.  A. — They  aren't  any  of  them  as  nice  as  our  Santa, 
are  they? 

O.  W.— Well,  at  least  the  little  boys  and  girls  in  those 
countries  have  quite  as  good  times  as  you.    Shouldn't 
you  like  to  hear  some  of  them  tell  about  their  Christmas? 
Y.  A.— Yes,  ma'am,  I  should.    (Seat  themselves  by  the 
fireplace.    O.  W.  taps  a  bell  which  is  on  the  table  near 
her.) 
O.  W.-— Whom  would  you  like  to  see  first? 
Y.  A.— Well,  I  think  I'd  rather  know  how  they  used  to 
do  in  England.    I  don't  see  how  they  ever  had  any  fun, 
when  a  fellow  couldn't  get  a  bicycle  nor  a  pair  of  patent 
skates. 
O.  W.  (taps  bell)— Mistress  Elizabeth  Pepys! 
(Enter  Elizabeth  Pepys.    Bright-colored  dress;  short 
basque,  fiowing  undersleeves,  full  skirt,  with  hoops  and 
many  rufiles.  Queen  Elizabeth  ruff,  hair  dressed  very  high 
with  plumes,  high-heeled  slippers  with  large  buckles. 
Steps  in  front  of  O.  W.  and  courtesies.) 

O.  W.— Well,  Mistress  Elizabeth,  what  sort  of  a  time 
hast  thou  prepared  for  Yuletide? 

Elizabeth  Pepys.— Oh,  we  shall  have  a  merry  season — 
twelve  days  of  feasting!  Even  now  we  are  rehearsing 
the  carols  which  the  young  people  will  sing  from  house 
to  house  on  Christmas  Ev^;  and  the  men  are  looking  for 
a  yule  log  large  enough  to  bum  all  Christmas  week,  for 
it  would  be  ill  luck,*  indeed,  if  it  should  bum  out  in  the 
midst  of  our  festivity!  Every  day  in  Christmas  week 
we  shall  have  games  and  sports.  At  night  we  will  sing 
along  the  road,  calling  out  the  hours;  we  know  very  well 
along  which  way  the  good  wives  will  be  sure  to  invite  us 
in  to  a  feast  of  hot  pies.  Then  comes  the  masquerade  on 
New  Year's  day;  then  we  elect  one  of  the  men  for  Lordi 
of  Misrule;  and  while  he  governs,  no  one  can  say  what 
manner  of  prank  will  be  played  next.  But  Twelfth  Night 
feast,  six  days  after  the  New  Year,  is  grandest  of  all,  be- 
cause  it  is  the  last.  Then  we  have  the  splendid  boar's 
head,  served  on  a  platter  alone,  a  rosy  apple  In  its  open, 
mouth;  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  is  the  roasted 
peacock,  dressed  in  all  his  glory  of  blue  and  greea 
plumage,  the  fiames  bursting  from  his  bill,  in  which  the 
cook  has  placed  a  wad  of  camphor  cotton  set  on  fire. 
Afterwards  the  children  bring  in  the  tapers,  and  light  the- 
great  Twelfth  Night  cake,  which  has  the  hidden  ring  in 
it;  and  we  all  suck  wine  through  straws  from  the  wassait 
bowl.    And  then,  at  midnight,  our  Christmas  is  overt 
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The  Merriest  Time. 

AUGH  and  be  merry,  girh  and  boya, 
Over  your  stockinf^s  full  of  toys  ! 
There  is  little  in  life  holds  half  ihe  joys 
Of  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning. 

— Youth's  Companion. 


^ 


Who  Is  It? 

OW,  children,  there's  somebody  coming, 
So  try  to  think  sharply  and  well ; 
And  when  I  get  through  with  my  story, 
Just  see  if  his  name  you  can  tell. 

Hi^  hair  is  as  white  as  a  snowdrift ; 

But  then  he  is  not  very  old  ; 
E.U  coat  i»  of  fur  at  this  season ; 

The  weather,  you  know,  is  so  cold. 

He'll  bring  all  the  children  a  present. 

The  rich,  and  I  hope  to  the  poor. 
Some  say  that  he  comes  down  the  chimney. 

1  think  he  comes  in  at  the  door. 

*  A  jolly  old  fellow  whose  hair  is  so  white, 

And  whose  two  bright  eyes  are  blue. 

Is  making  bis  visits  on  Christmas  night, 

Perhaps  he'll  call  upon  you,  and  you, 

Perhaps  he'll  call  upon  you." 

— Selected. 


Santa  Claus. — 

Yes,  I've  come.    I'm  glad  to  see  you. 

Thought  I'd  stop  in  passing  by. 
Though  I  am  in  such  a  hurry; 

And  I'ye  brought  a  Christmas  pie. 
Mrs.  Santa  baked  it  for  you. 

And  you'll  find  it  full  of  plums, 
Like  Jack  Horner's  in  his  corner; 

Come,  put  in  your  little  thumbs. 
Wish  that  I  could  stop  to  visit, 

And  to  help  you  eat  the  pie; 
But  the  reindeer  tire  of  waiting.    (Noise  outside.  > 

I  must  leave  you — so,  good-byl 

—Ruth  Hart. 

[The  pie  is  made  of  bran,  with  a  crust  of  tisbue  paper. 
The  "plums"  may  include  tiny  dolls,  flat-irons,  perfume 
bottles,  candy  toys,  "little  brown  Jugs,"  pails,  one-cent 
picture  books,  cups,  etc.  Early  and  Judicious  shopping 
will  fill  the  pie  at  small  expense.] 


s 


A  Christmas  Puzzle. 

BY    ELLA   MARIE    POWERS. 

ISTER  and  brother  and  I  one  day 
Peeped  up  our  chimney  to  see 
How  big  it  was  for  Santa  Claus  gay, 
And  how  large  his  pack  could  be. 

Sister  held  a  broomstick  tight, 

And  brother  held  a  rake. 
We  all  looked  up,  'twas  black  as  night, 

But  the  sides  we  thought  we'd  scrape. 

But  O,  down  came  black  soot  unseen, 
Faces  and  clothes  were  a  sight  I 

Now,  how  are  Christmas  toys  kept  clean, 
And  Santa  Claus'  hair  kept  white? 


Welcome  to  Santa. 

BY    EMMA   OERTRDDE   WHITE. 

[Air:  "The  Campbells  Are  Coming."] 
LD  Santa  is  coming!  aha!  aha! 
Old  Santa  is  coming!  oho!  oho! 
Hark!  hear  the  bells  Jingle  afar,  afar. 
As  the  swift  reindeer  speed  o'er  the  mountains  of 
snow. 
So  long  have  we  waited  his  coming  to-night. 
Just  see  all  these  faces  so  smiling  and  bright; 
And  now  he  is  coming!     He  soon  will  be  here. 
And  we'll  give  dear  old  Santa  a  rousing  good  cheer! 
Hurra  for  old  Santa!  hurra!  hurra! 

Hurra  for  the  reindeer  who  travel  so  fast! 
Jing,  Jingle!  Jing,  Jingle!  Just  hear  the  bells  ring! 
And  here's  dear  old  Santa.    He's  got  here  at  last. 

[Santa  Claus  enters,  dressed  in  furs,  and  bearing  the 
traditional  Christmas  pie.] 


An  Eastern  Legend. 

f  HERE'S  a  tender  Eastern  legend. 
In  a  volume  old  and  rare, 
Of  the  Christ-child  in  his  garden 

Walking  with  the  children  there. 
And  it  tells— this  strange,  sweet  story— 

(True  or  false,  ah,  who  shall  say?) 
How  a  bird  with  broken  pinion 

Dead  within  the  garden  lay. 
And  the  children,  childish  cruel, 

Lifted  it  by  shattered  wing. 
Shouting,  "Make  us  merry  music. 

Sing,  you  lazy  fellow,  sing." 
But  the  Christ-child  bent  above  it. 

Took  it  in  his  gentle  hand. 
Full  of  pity  for  the  suffering 

He  alone  could  understand. 
Whispered  to  it — oh,  so  softly! 

Laid  his  lips  upon  its  throat. 
And  the  song-life,  swift  returning. 

Sounded  out  in  one  glad  note. 
Then  away,  on  wings  unwearied. 

Joyously  it  sang  and  soared. 
And  the  little  children  kneeling 

Called  the  Christ-child  "Master— Lord." 
—Grace  Duffleld  Goodwin.  In  Our  Dumb  Animalii. 


Th«  New  Year. 

ii  kT'S  coming,  boys, 
f         It's  almost  here ; 
It's  coming,  girls, 

The  grand  New  Year ! 


A  year  to  be  glad  in, 
Not  to  be  bad  in ; 
A  year  to  live  in, 
To  gain  and  give  in ; 
A  year  for  trying 
And  not  for  sighing. 


A  year  for  striving, 
And  hearty  thriving; 
A  bright  New  Year, 
Oh  I  hold  it  dear ; 
For  God  who  sendeth, 
He  only  lendeth." 

— Selected » 


i 


F  anything  unkind  you  hear 
About  someone  you  know,  my  dear, 
Do  not,  I  pray  you,  it  repeat, 
When  you  that  someone  chance  to  meet; 
For  such  news  has  a  leaden  way 
Of  clouding  o'er  a  sunny  day. 
But  if  you  something  pleasant  hear 
About  someone  you  know,  my  dear. 
Make  haste  — to  make  great  haste  'twere  well  — 
To  her  or  him  the  same  to  tell ; 
For  such  news  has  a  golden  way 
Of  lighting  up  a  cloudy  day. 

-^Seltcted, 
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HOW  I  TEACH  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY.-I. 

BY   ANITA   CA8EY. 

[This  is  an  account  of  the  actual  work  done  by  Miss  Tascy 
in  the  sixth  grade  in  one  of  the  schools  of  Santa  Hosa,  Cal.] 

^T  the  beginning  of  the  terra  I  gave  the 
subject  of  history  and  geography  care- 
ful co:isi(ieration  and  study j,^  and  con- 
cluded that  political  and  commercial 
geography  and  history  are  so  closely 
related  that  they  should  go  hand  in  hand.  Physical 
geography  I  did  but  little  with.  I  had  the  class 
model  the  continents  in  sand  as  flat  surfaces  and 
in  clay  in  the  spherical  form.  The  object  of  this 
modeling  was  to  develop  in  the  child's  mind  the 
position  and  relation  of  the  continents  to  each  other. 
We  discussed  the  methods  by  which  the  earth's  sur- 
face is  constantly  modified  by  atmospheric  agencies, 
the  influence  of  subterranean  agencies  in  changing 
the  elevation  of  laud,  the  efft^ct  the  different  peculi- 
-aritiea  of  the  surface  have  upon  climate,  and  the 
close  dependence  of  plants,  animals,  and  man  upon 
each  other  and  upon  their  surroundings. 

This  was  not  taken  as  a  special  study  and  called 
physical  geography,  but  merely  discussed  in  connec- 
tion with  modeling,  political  geography,  and  history, 
taking  whatever  a  particular  lesson  might  suggest. 
For  example  :  The  Cabots  found  the  climate  of  Labra- 
dor and  Newfoundland  vastly  different  from  that  of 
England.  This  gave  rise  to  the  effect  of  the  Ocean 
currents  upon  the  two  places,  the  cause  of  the  ocean 
currents,  the  origin  of  the  cold  arctic  current  and  the 
warm  Gulf  stream,  the  influence  of  these  currents  and 
the  trade  winds  upon  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
two  continents. 

,   METHODS  OF   INSTRUC^TJON. 

The  sixth  grade  having  had  no  previous  work  in 
history,  it  was  a  difficult  liiatter  to  decide  where  or  in 
what  manner  to  commence,  that  the  class  might  be 
prepared  for  their  systematic  work  in  history  in  the 
seventh  grade.  I  allowed  my  history  to  follow  and  he 
^fuided  almost  entirely  by  the  work  in  geofjtnphy. 
The  work  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  biographical 
stories.  I  found  that  the  children  in  this  grade  did 
not  interest  themselves  as  much  in  political  and  social 
organizations  as  they  did  in  their  typical  representa- 
tives and  leaders.  I  was  much  pleased  to  find  this 
spirit  predominant  in  the  class,  as  I  myself  prefer  to 
present  the  history  in  the  form  of  biography.  It 
brings  before  the  pupils  ideal  men  and  women,  whose 
economy,  simplicity,  energy,  and  independence  are 
well  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  New  England  stat<»s  being  the  first  presented 
in  geography,  we  started  here.in  history  also.  I  com- 
menced with  Massachusetts.  It  is  the  first  in  that 
group  directly  associated  with  the  history  by  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  Rock.  Eggleston's 
^  First  Book  in  American  History,*'  "  Beginner's  His- 
tory," by  Montgomery,  and  "  Stories  of  Our  Country," 
by  Johonnot,  which  the  school  has  in  sets,  were  sys- 
tematically studied  by  the  pupils. 


As  supplementary  reading  to  these  books,  I  took  the 
*'  New  England  Stories,*'  by  Hawthorne,  and  read  to 
them  the  most  interesting  parts,  then  told  them  that 
I  had  not  time  to  read  the  remainder,  but  they  could 
have  the  book  and .  read  it  for  themselves,  also  that 
they  could  find  more  about  the  Pilgrims  in  **  Stories  of 
Massachusetts,"  by  Mara  L.  Pratt,  several  volumes 
of  "  Pilgrims  and  Puritans,"  Eggleston's  "  Advanced 
History,"  Jane  Andrews'  ''Ten  Boys,"  "The  Making 
of  New  England,"  Gihnan's  '*  Historical  Reader," 
Scudder's  history,  aud  other  histories  which  I  had 
collected  fron  the  public  and  school  libraries  -and 
placed  on  a  desk  in  the  room.  I  then  placed  the 
names  of  the  books,  and  opposite  to  it  the  page  on 
which  the  subject  could  be  found,  on  the  blackboard. 
A  study  period  of  at  least  thirty  minutes  each  day 
was  allowed,  at  which  time  the  pupils  were  allowed 
to  go  to  the  shelf  and  take  the  books  for  study.  Dif- 
ferent pupils  took  different  books.  When  one  finished 
the  book  he  had,  he  would  exchange  with  some  one 
else,  and  in  this  manner  each  person  would  get  differ- 
ent books  and  have  a  chance  to  read  the  story  over 
several  times. 

Then  came  the  recitation  or  story  telling  period^  con- 
sisting also  of  thirty  minutes  each  day.  At  this 
period  different  members  were  called  upon  to  tell 
what  they  knew  of  the  story.     It  is  true  that  some 
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Study  Geology. 

I  win  assist  you  by  systematic  SCHOOL  COL- 
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postpaid.     Catalogue  for  stamp. 

L.  W.  8TILWELL.  MUeraUgM,  Deadwood,  8.  D. 
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could  tell  but  very  little,  while  others  could  tell  the 
whole  story  ;  but  be  his  knowledge  little  or  great,  each 
and  all  were  required  to  respond  when  called  upon. 
This  story-telling  period  stimulated  them  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  outside  reading  at  home  and  in  the  free 
library,  as  each  one  made  an  effort  to  find  something 
to  tell  which  had  not  been  read  by  all  the  other  pupils 
in  the  books  found  in  the  room,  thereby  instigating 
individual  search  for  own  knowledge.  When  the  sub- 
ject was  quite  exhausted  for  telling  purposes,  it  was 
written  as  a  composition,  corrected,  and  re-written  in 
the  composition  books.  We  then  took  up  the  story 
of  Miles  Standish  in  Eggleston's  history  one  day. 
The  next  day  we  read  the  same  in  Montgomery's  his- 
tory, and  again  placed  the  list  of  books  for  extra 
reading  on  the  board. 

CORRELATION    WITH    GEOGRAPHY. 

In  this  manner  we  associated  the  stories  found  in 
Eggleston's  "  First  Book  of  History  Stories,"  Mont- 
gomery's "History  Stories,"  and  "Stories  of  Our 
Country,"  as  follows  :  — 

Massachusetts  —  King  Philip  and  King  Philip's 
war,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  the 
Boston  Tea  Party,  Boston  Massacre,  Salem  Witch- 
craft, Cotton  Mather,  the  Old  School  House,  Eli 
Whitney,  John  Adams,  the  Minute  Men,  John  Elliot 
and  the  Indian  Bible,  the  Stamp  Act,  the  Pine  Tree 
Shilling,  Israel  Putnam,  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill, 
the  Charter  Oak,  the  Canadian  Exiles  being  sent  from 
Acadia  to  Boston.  "  Miles  Standish  "  by  Longfellow  as 


literature  work  was  also  studied  during  this  period. 

New  Hampshire  and  Maine  branching  off  from 
Massachusetts,  here  we  took  Hawthorne's  "Great 
Stone  Face  Tales  of  the  White  Hills." 

Vermont  —  Ethan  Allen. 

Rhode  Island  —  Roger  Williams  banished  from 
Massachusetts. 

New  York  —  Henry  Hudson,  Robert  Fulton,  Pro- 
fessor S.  F.  B.  Morse,  Deerfield  and  the  St.  Regis 
Bell,  Arnold's  Treason,  Ethan  Allen  and  Ticonderoga, 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  Burgoyne  and  Saratoga. 

Pennsylvania  —  William  Penn,  Winter  at  Valley 
Forge,  Robert  Fulton,  Burgoyne's  Surrender  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pittsburg. 

Maryland  —  Lord  Baltimore,  the  writing  of  the 
"  Star  Spangled  Banner  "  while  Francis  Key  was 
a  prisoner  at  Fort  McHenry. 

Virginia  —  George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  William  H.  Harrison,  John  Smith 
and  Pocahontas,  Walter  Raleigh,  James  Madison. 

The  Carolinas  —  Andrew  Jackson,  Bacon  and  his 
men,  the  Cabots,  Verrazani. 

Florida  —  DeSoto,  DeLeon,  Menendez  as  laying 
the  foundation  of  St.  Augustine. 

Louisiana  —  Battle  of  New  Orleans  and  a  review 
of  Jackson,  who  led  the  attack. 

Kentucky  —  Daniel  Boone  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Texas  —  Buena  Vista,  Sam  Houston. 

Mexico  —  Pizarro  and  Cortez. 

Pacific  Coast  —  Robert  Gray,  Grant,  Sutter,  Drake, 
Balboa. 


Standard  Literaiure  for  Schools, 
Harold,  The  Last  of  the  Saxon  Kings, 

By  Sir  E.  Bulwer-Lytton,  is  Number  12  of  the  Standard  Litera- 
ture Series.  The  autbor  Is  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  most  careful, 
and  most  faithful  of  historical  novelists.  The  story  illustrates 
with  historical  accuracy  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of 
England,  and  presents  many  interesting  pictures  of  the  social  and 
political  conditions  of  the  time.  The  Introduction,  with  its  his- 
torical sketch,  maps,  and  biographical  note,  and  the  careful  ex- 
planatory notes,  prepare  the  pupil  for  an  intelligent  and  interest- 
ing reading  of  the  story.    This  is  a  Double  Number.    20  cents. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake, 

By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  constitutes  Number  9  of  our  Standard 
Literature  Series.  This  charming  poem,  with  its  beautiful 
scenic  pictures,  is  complete  in  184  pages.  The  Introduction  pre- 
sents a  clear  view  of  the  era  of  the  poem,  with  its  various  historic 
personages.  The  biographical  notes  on  the  illustrious  author  are 
ample.  Each  Canto  is  introduced  by  a  summary  of  its  contents. 
A  map  showing  the  scene  of  the  poem  is  also  added.  This  isa 
Double  Number. 

Other  Nnmbers 

Already  issued  are :  £noc/i*vlr</en  and  Other  Poems,  by  Tennyson 
(single  number),  12*^  cents;  Tkc  Alfiambra,  by  Washington  Irving 
(single  number);  Christmas  Stories,  by  Dickens  (single);  Kenil- 
worth  and  Rob  Roy,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott;  The  Spy,  The  Pilot,  and 
Th'h  Deerslayer,  by  Cooper ;  etc. 
Numbers  in  Preparation  for  early  issue  are:  Guliiver's  Travels, 
by  Swift  (single);  Paul  Dombey,  by  Dickens  (single);  Silas  Mar- 
ner,  by  George  Eliot;  etc. 


For  further  information  concerning  the  Standard  Literature 
Series,  The  Golden  Rod  Books,  as  well  as  our  Standard  School 
Books,  nddress, 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 

43-47  East  Tenth  St,,  New  York. 

NEW  ENGLAND  DEPARTMENT, 

369  Washingrton  St.,  Boston. 


Just  Published. 


VoL  XXXV,  International  Education  Series 


The  Intellectual  and  Moral  Develop- 
ment of  the  Child. 


Coutainlnt:  the  Chapters  on 

Perception,   Emotion,    Memory,  Imagination,   and 
Cooseiousness. 

By  GABRIEL  COHPAYR^, 

Recteur  of  the  Academy  of  Poitiers. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Mary  E.  Wilson,  JS,  L. 
Smith  College^  Member  of  the  Graduate  Seminary  in  Child 
Study ^  University  of  California. 

12mo.    Cloth.    Price,  $1.60. 

In  America  Professor  Compayr6,  through  tlie  translations  of 
his  works  on  educational  psychology,  methods  of  instruction, 
and  pedagogy,  is  already  among  the  best-known  writers  on  the 
subject  of  education,  and,  in  view  of  the  wide-spread  interest 
in  child  study,  the  announcement  of  this  volume  will  be 
gratifying  to  teachers  and  educators  generally. 

The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  bring  together  in  a  sys- 
tematic, pedagogical  form  what  is  known  regarding  the 
development  of  infant  children,  so  far  as  the  facts  have  any 
bearing  upon  early  education.  Another  volume  will  follow, 
completing  the  work,  and  discussing  the  subjects  of  Judg- 
ment, Learning  to  Talk,  Activity,  Moral  Sense,  Character, 
Morbid  Tendencies,  Selfhood,  and  Personality. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

New  York.  Boston.  Chicago 
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The  Century 

MAGAZINE   IN   1897 

ALL  NEW  FEATURES 


GRANT. 
Reminiscence. 


"  Campaigning  with  Grant " 


WASHING  ION. 
Romance. 


A  GREAT  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  BY  GEN.  HORACE  PORTER 


NO  man  knew  Gen.  Grant  more  intimately  than  his 
aide  and  friend  Gen.  Horace  Porter.  He  has  been 
engaged  for  many  years  on  a  series  of  articles  giving  his 
recollections  of  Grant  as  a  man  and  a  soldier,  and  con- 
taining a  series  of  striking  pictures  of  campaign  life  and 


scenes  enlivened  with  anecdote  and  flashes  of  character- 
istic humor.  The  articles  will  be  most  interestingly  illus- 
trated. The  series  begins  in  The  Century  Magazine 
for  November,  1896,  the  first  number  of  a  new  volume. 
In  this  number  are  first  chapters  of 


A  Novel  of  the  American  Revolution, 

"HUGH  W^YNNE,  FREE  QUAKER, 

Sometime  Brevet  LietiL-Colonel  on  the  Staff  of  his  Excellency  General  Wsishington/^ 
By  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell.     Illustrated  by  Howard  Pyle. 


THIS  powerful  novel,  Dr.  Mitchell's  masterpiece,  is 
a  story  of  the  American  Revolution  and  of  Philadel- 
phia society  from  1753  to  1783.  Washington,  Franklin, 
La^iyette,  and  other  famous  men,  figure  in  it.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  readers  of  this  story  will  obtain  from  it  a  clearer 


idea  of  the  people  who  were  foremost  in  Revolutionary 
days  and  of  the  social  life  of  the  times  than  can  be  had 
from  any  other  single  source.  It  is  not  only  historically 
acpurate,  but  it  is  a  most  interesting  romance  of  love  and 
war.     The  hero  serves  on  Washington's  staff. 


The  Very  Best  Things  in  American  Literature 


Appear  in  The  Century  Magazine.     No  one  who  wishes  to  be  abreasfof  the  thought  of  the 
times  can  afford  to  be  without  THE  CENTURY. 

Sold  every  where :  35  cents.  Yearly  subscriptions  (which  should 
begin  witn  November),  $4.00.  All  dealers  take  subscripiions, 
or  remittance  may  be  made  to  the  publishers  (see  address  below). 


We  will  send  a  specimen  copy,  free,  to  any  teacher  on  request, 
with  an  illustrated  description  of  current  numbers  of  The 
Century.    New  features  will  be  announced  from  time  to  time. 


BOOKS   USED  IN   SCHOOLS. 


From  The  Century  Co.'s  Lists. 

Sold  by  all  dealers  or  sent,  post-paid,  by  the 
publishers  on  receipt  of  price. 

THE  CENTURY  BOOK     THE  CENTURY  BOOK 
OF  FAMOUS  AMERICANS.  FOR  YOUNG  AMERICANS. 


By  Elbridge  S.  Brooks. 

Issued  under  the  auspices  oj 
the  Daughters  of 

the  American  Revolution. 
^rniS  is  the  storyof  a  pil- 

1  grimage  of  a  party  of 
young  people  to  the  historic 
homes  of  Washington,  Lin- 
coln, Jefferson,  Franklin, 
Grant,  Hamilton,  Webster, 
Clay,  the  Adamses,  etc.  250 
pages,  230  engravings;  a 
superb  volume,  $1.50. 


By  Elbridge  S.  Brooks. 

Issued  under  the  auspices  of 

the  Sons  <y 

the  American  I^ evolution. 

TELLING  in  attractive 
story  form  what  every 
American  boy  and  girl 
ought  to  know  about  the  gov- 
ernment,—  the  adventures 
of  a  party  of  bright  boys 
and  girls  in  Washington. 
250  pages,  200  engravmgs. 
^jM  thousand.  $1.50. 


HERO  TALES 
FROM  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

BY  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  Describinfj  histor- 
ical incidents  in  American  history  ;  in- 
teresting and  full  of  patriotism.  Kichly 
illustrated,  $1.50. 

RHYMES  OF  THE  STATES. 

BY  Garrett  Newkirk.  Illustrated  by 
Harry  Fenn.  A  geographical  aid 
to  young  people, .  with  many  novel 
features.  100  pages,  handsome  cloth 
binding,  $1.00. 

JUNGLE  BOOKS. 

BY  Rudyard  Kipling.  There  are  now 
two  01  these  famous  Jungle  Books, 
both  illustrated  by  Mr.  Kipling's  father. 
$1.50  each.    They  are  classic. 


T 


ST.  NICHOLAS 

HE    NOVEMBER   ST.  NICHOLAS  begins  a  new  year  of  '*  the  best  of  children's  magazines." 
writers  of  the  world  are  its  regular  conlributois,  and 

Few  Cultivated  Homes  are  Without  It 


The  greatest 


if  there  are  children  in  the  home  circle  to  be  entertained  and  instructed.  St.  Nicholas  began  publication  in  1873, 
and  since  that  time  has  gradually  merged  in  itself  all  of  the  leading  children's  magazines  in  America.  Tennyson, 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Holmes,  Thomas  Hughes,  and  all  of  the  famous  writers  of  England 
and  Americi,  have  been  among  its  contributors.  It  is  full  of  patriotic  stories,  helpful  articles,  fanciful  tales,  spirited 
pictures,  bright  poems,  tales  of  travel,  and  amusing  rhymes  and  jingles.  It  is  **a  liberal  education  in  itself."  The 
coming  year  will  be  one  of  the  best,  and  the  November  number,  now  for  sale  on  every  news-stand,  contains  the 
opening  chapters  of  several  of  the  leading  serials,  and  subscriptions  should  begin  with  it. 


St.  Nicholas  costs  $3.00  a  year,  25  cents  a  number.     A  sample  copy  and  prospectus  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  on  request. 
Dealers  everywhere  take  subscriptions ;  or  remittance  may  be  made  direct  to  the  publishers, 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 
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Desk  Work  —  Games  of  Words. 

**  Let  U8  have  a  new  game,"  said  the 
teacher,  and,  stepping  to  the  blackboard, 
she  wrote  the  word  **  together."  **  Who 
can  see  some  other  word  in  this  one  with- 
out changing  the  order  of  the  letters?'* 
»» I  can  see  *  to/  "  said  one.  '*  I  see  *get.'  " 
"The  last  part  spells  *her.*"  ** There 
are  two  more  words,"  suggested  the 
teacher,  then  slowly  erased  all  the  letters 
except  t,  h,  e.  **  Maggie,  tell  me  all  the 
words  you  see  in  together."  **To,  get, 
her,  the,  and  he,"  said  she. 

**  Very  well.  Write  in  the  same  way 
the  words  you  can  see  in  this  list."  When 
the  work  was  done  it  looked  like  this  :  — 

1.  Toothache — To,  too,  tooth,  ache,  he. 

2.  Cousin — Us,  sin,  in. 

3.  Teacher— Tea,  teach,  her,  he,  ache. 

4.  Buttercup— But,  butter,  utter,  cup, 
up. 

Next  the  pupils  were  told  to  select  their 
own  list  of  words  to  separate  into  other 
words.  They  also  played  the  familiar 
game  of  spelling  as  many  words  as  possi- 
ble with  tlie  letters  in  a  given  word.  Thus, 
from  "  scratch,**  by  re-arranging  letters, 
they  made  at,  rat,  cat,  sat,  scat,  catch, 
cart,  car,  chat,  chart,  as,  scar.  —  Indiana 
School  Journal. 


;MTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  HH 

Established  Dorchester,  Mass.,  1780. 

Breakfast  Cocoa 


Always  ask  for  Walter  Baker  &  Co.'a 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

Blade  ft» 
DORCHESTER,  MAS5. 

I  It  bears  their  Trade  Mark 

"  La  Belle  Chocolatiere  •*  on  every  can. 

Beware  of  Imitations. 


The  Birds'  Christmas  Dinner. 

In  most  of  the  provinces  of  Norway 
there  is  a  pretty  custom  of  feeding  the 
birds  on  Christmas  day.     All  the  animals 


belonging  to  a  family  have  double  their 
usual  dinner,  and  share  in  the  great 
festival. 

The  kind-hearted  peasants  also  fasten 
up  wisps  of  oat-8traw  all  about  their 
houses  for  the  birds,  who  are  quick  to  tell 


Chililreii's  Paint  Boms. 
PMlilreii's  Painttng  Boots, 
riiililren's  Drawing  instrmnents 

FROST  &  ADAHS  CO., 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

Artists'  Materials.  Matliematlcal  Instruments, 

and  Picture  Frames, 

37  Coriiliill,  Boston,  IUrss 

Special  rates  to  Teachers.  New  Illustrated 
Catalogue// e«. 

Gtiristmas  Cards, 
Calendars  and 
Booidet  Pacicets 

Iffth  SEASON. 

Onr  well-known  Packets  are  ready,  and 
need  only  brief  mention.  First  6  Packs, 
post-paid,  for •345.  10 Packs, post-paid, 
•6.80. 

1.  For54cts.,  17  XmasCartls  and  Novelty. 

2.  •*  54  cts.,  10  Fine  Cards      "  ** 

3.  "  91.08,  25  Xmas  Cards  and  Booklat. 

4.  <<  91  08,  10  Beautiful  Calendars. 

5.  "  54cts.    6  "  •♦  all  different. 

6.  •'  27cts.,10XmasCard8. 

7.  "  54cts.,  5  Booklets  and  Calendar. 

8.  "  •1.08,    7  Artistic  Booklets,  etc. 

9.  **  54c.,  10 Birthday  Car<l8  A 5  Booklets 
10.  **  54  cts.,  25  Sunday  School  Cards. 

ly  Special  Packets  and  lots  made  up  to  order. 

TEACHERS.  ^       ^  .  ,„ 

For  91.08,  50  Cards,  no  two  alike. 
For  54  els.,  25  Cards,  no  two  alike. 

'        Samples  paper  by  the  pound,  15  Cents. 

H.  H.   CARTER  &;  CO., 

Satisfaction  5  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 

Guaranteed.       Full  circulars  on  application 


|| mupi.KK  WIIIDDFN 


h  ctfTnci.n  1111*1^*1'  ' 


].[i(N,  rishvi!  jilut  all 
V\l\^\^^>\vuv\.\l^lA*^^^^\t 

18  Arrh  St^n«.«.t«»ii,  IIh«i>. 


Clean 


Perfect 


Grand 


THE 

jLiterary  Digest 

Not  a  compilation  of  news- 
paper clippings,  but  a  judi- 
ciously edited  weekly  review 
of  current  events  and 
thought  for  those  people 
who  demand  the  best  service 


ONE  8AMPLB  MAILED  FREE  TO    EVERY  | 

BONA  FIDE  SUBSCRIBER  OF  AMERICAN 

PRIMARY  TEACHER. 


The  sample  wiU  show  ex- 
actly what  it  is — better  than  ( 
a  written  description.  We  \ 
want  you  to  see  it.  Simply  \ 
write  us  a  postal  asking  for  \ 
copy.     Address              ,  | 

LITERARY    DIGEST  I 

30  Lafayette  PL,  New  York  City  < 


each  other  the  news,  and  flocking  down 
in  great  numbers  to  peck  at  the  grain. 

In  the  town  great  bunches  of  unthreshed 
oats  are  brought  to  the  market-place; 
nnd,  no  matter  how  poor  the  people  are, 
Ihey  will  be  sure  to  have  one  bit  of  money 
saved  to  buy  the  birds  a  feast. 

The  little  sheaves  are  soon  fastened  to 
the  house-tops  and  outside  the  windows ; 
nobody  in  Norway  would  frighten  a  bird 
tliat  day,  if  he  could  help  it. 

It  is  certainly  worth  while  to  make  the 
least  of  God's  creatures  happy ;  and  many 
of  those  fowls  of  the  air  who  do  not 
gather  into  barns  are  good  servants  of  the 
farmer,  and  eat  up  the  insects  that  would 
destroy  his  crops. 

Suppose  the  boys  and  girls  take  a  lesson 
from  the  Norwegians  this  year,  and  throw 
out  a  dinner  of  crumbs  for  some  of  the 
birds,  and  tie  a  bunch  of  grain  hererand 
tliere  on  the  trees  and  fences  for  the 
wanderers  who  may  need  food  in  the  cold 
winter  days  that  are  to  come.  —  Youth's 
Companion.^ 


Teachers'  School  of  Science. 

A  course  of  laboratory  lessons  in 
zoology  (paleontology)  was  given  during 
the  winter  of  1896-96  by  Alpheus  Hyatt 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 


SAVE  H  YOUR  FUtl 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

With  hs  120  Cross  Tubes, 
ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  tho  work  of 
TWO.     Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INIRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  first  order  from  each  neighborhood 
filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and  secures 
an  agency.    Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Company, 

58  Furnaco  Si.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  r. 


75  Cents  Worth  for  25. 

Sample  of  the  "  New  Webster  Diction- 
ary and  Complete  Vest-Pocket  Library," 
45,800  Words,  Cloth,  Indexed;  and  a 
sample  "  Game  of  Industries,"  both  for 
26  cents.  Object :  To  secure  thousands 
of  agents  at  once.  Now  is  the  time  to 
make  money  with  these.  Circulars  free. 
Let  us  hear  from  you  without  delay. 

E.  E    HIILE^-  Publisher, 

SOUTH  LANCASTER.      -      -      MASS. 


?  WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS'  J 

#  First  Lessons  in  Booldieeping 


Is  just  the  book  for  district 
and  graded  schools.  It  pre- 
sents the  suUject  in  asiraple. 
attractive  way,  and  the  in- 
structions and  illustrations 
are  so  full  and  explicit  as  to 
make  the  book  practically 
self-teaching.  Single  and 
double  entry.  Introduction 
price,  49  cents. 


J 
\ 


WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS. 

Rochoster.'N.  Y.,  and  Chlc^igro. 

Boston  Depository :     „  ^     ,  „       ,     ,, 
I  Boston  School  Supply  Co. 
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nology,  in  course  known  as  ^*  Lowell 
Free  Courses  "  of  the  teachers'  school  of 
science  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History. 

The  lessonii  consisted,  as  heretofore, 
partly  of  lectures  and  partly  of  labora- 
tory work.  It  is  intended  to  make  this 
a  four-years*  course,  and  each  branch 
of  the  animal  kingdom  will  be  treated 
more  or  less  thoroughly,  and  illustrated 
by  the  practical  study  of  specimens. 

1st  year.  Introductory  methods  of 
work  and  use  of  microscope.  Structure 
and  relations  of  forms  in  protozoa, 
sponges  (porifera),  hydroids  (hydrozoa), 
corals  (actinozoa). 

2nd  year.  1896-97.  Stone  lilies,  star- 
fishes, and  sea  urchins  (echinodermata), 
worms  (vermes),  lobsters,  and  crabs 
(Crustacea),  beginning  November  7  at 
2  p.  m. 

3d  year.  Oysters,  clams,  squids 
(moUusca),  insects    (insecta). 

4th  year.  Fishes ,  frogs ,  reptiles,  mam- 
mals (vertebrata) ,  ending  with  one  or  two 
lessons  on  prehistoric  man  and  his  works. 

The  more  important  and  interesting 
fossil  representatives  of  the  different 
branches^of  the  animal  kingdom  will  be 
dealt  with  so  far  as  they  are  essential 
for  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
structure  of  the  living  forms.  Although 
essentially  elementary  and  necessarily 
beginning  with  the  simpler  problems  and 
technical  details,  ^uch  as  the  use  of  the 
microscope,  etc.,  it  is  intended  to  pursue 


One 

Hundred  Doses  One  Dollar  is  true  only  of 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  You  get  most  for  your 
money  and  practiee  true  economy  when  you 
buy 

Hood's 

Sarsaparilla 

Which  purifies  the  blood  and  cures  catarrh, 
etc. 

H  rkrkA  ^e.  Di  1 1  c  A^^  the  only  pills  to  take 

nOOU  S  r^lIlS^ithHood'sSarsaparilla 


more  advanced  work  as  far  as  is  consist- 
ent with  the  composition  and  progress 
of  the  class. 


Teacher's  Test  Questions. 

1.  Are  the  pupils  all  quietly  busy  at 
work? 

2.  Is  the  noise  in  my  room  the  noise  of 
confusion  or  the  hum  of  business? 

3.  Am  I  interrupted  by  questions 
during  recitation? 

4.  Am  I  sure  that  the  annoyance  which 
that  boy  causes  me  is  solely  his  fault? 
Am  I  not  partly  to  blame? 

5.  Am  I  as  polite  to  my  pupils  as  I  re- 
quire them  to  be  to  me? 

6.  Do  I  scold? 

7.  Is  the  floor  clean? 

8.  Am  I  orderly  :  In  personal  habits ; 
inhabits  of  work? 


9.  Am  I  doing  better  work  to-day  than 
I  did  yesterday? 

10.  Am  I  making  myself  useless  to  the 
pupils  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  teaching 
them  habits  of  self-reliance.  —  School: 
Supplement,  Educational  Journal, 


How  the  Storks  Journey. 

All  the  storks  have  left  their  boxes  and 
nests  in  Holland  and  Germany  and  the 
north  countries  of  Europe  to  go  down 
into  the  hot  tropic  lands  of  Africa  to 
spend  the  winter.  They  do  this  every 
autumn.  They  fly  in  great  flocks  by 
night.  They  are  strong  swift  flyers,  and 
pass  along  high  up  in  the  air.  They 
alight  in  great  companies  to  feed  in  the 
fens  and  marshes  along  the  way.  They 
eat  frogs  and  snakes  and  eels  and  fishes. 
They  chatter  with  their  long  bills,  and 
make  a  great  noise ;  they  have  no  voice, 
like  most  birds.  But  they  seem  to  under- 
stand one  another.  The  stork  sleeps 
standing  on  one  leg,  it  is  said,  folding  its 
long  neck  so  that  its  head  rests  back  on 
its  shoulders.  —  Children's  Delight, 


To  Walk  Properly. 

Lippincotfs  Magazine  says :  Stride 
out  to  your  full  measure,  but  don't  try  to 
go  beyond  it ;  and  try  not  to  fall  short  of 
it  as  you  go  on.  Keep  the  knees  as 
straight  as  you  can  conveniently,  and  this 
will  oblige  you  to  rise  on  the  ball  of  the 


SENT  FREE  ON  APPROVAL. 

We  send  these  Gold  WicUehe*^  LADIES'  or  GENTS',  free  by  express.  Tou  pay 
nothing  until  after  examlnatloir.  Price  91 4.A0.  regular  retaU  price  839. 
These  cases  are  made  of  two  plates  of  solid  gold:  between  these  plates  is  a 
very  thin,  stiff  sheet  of  composition  metal,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  protect 
the  works  from  damage  when  pressed  or  stmcic  (a  feature  that  saves  many 
a  bill  of  repairs),  and  u  accompanied  by  a  special  guarantee  from  the  manu- 
facturer that  they  will  wear  TWENTY  YEARS.  The  movement  is  a  full 
(15)  Jeweled  Waltliam,  Elgin,  or  Standard,  as  you  may  select,  has  the  cele- 
brated compensation  baiiance.  Patent  safety  pinion,  stem  wind  and  set. 
warranted  perfect  time-keeper.  Watches  of  this  make  are  never  advertised 
outside  the  show  windows  of  fashionable  Jewelry  stores.  If  you  order  in 
good  faith,  cut  this  out  (or  mention  this  paper)  and  forward  to  us,  and  we 
will  send  you  the  watch  by  express  without  the  payment  of  a  single  cent,  so 
you  can  examine  it  thoroughly,  and  if  not  as  represented  you  refuse  to  take 
it.  We  ask  you  to  specially  note  the  watch  advertisements  of  other  firms: 
that  they  say  nothing'of  how  many  Jewels  they  have.  Our  watches  are  high 
fnrade,  FULL-JEWElED,  no  better  made,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  cheap  watches  advertised  so  extensively.  In  ordering,  be  sure  to  state 
style  of  case  and  whether  ladies'  or  gents'  is  desired.    Address 

1806,  1307  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Chloa^ro.  Ill* 


CHAPIN  WATCH  CO, 


SEN.  JOHN  SHERMAN'S  »7 

'*  Portv  Years  In  the  Houae,  Senate  and 
GaMiiet,  '  popular  edition  now  ready.  A  grants  j 
-waated ;  immense  demand,  you  can  coin  money. 
'  Every  Aineri<^  wants  it.  No  literary  complete  witn- 
ont  it.  Contains  nearhr  1«000  pages,  illustrated  with 
Portraits,  Fac-Simile  Letters,  Scenes,  etc.,  94*00  in 
fine  doth,  fMrepaid*  where  we  have  no  Agent.  If 
you  want  to  make  money,  write  us  for  terms. 

J.  K.  HASTINGS,  47  Corahlll,  Bottoa,  MaM« 


ROUDAY  CATALOGUE 


SKNT  free: 

on  application. 
BOOKS.  BOOKLETS,  CARDS.  MUSIC,  AC. 

AT  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  PRICES. 
WIUCA  I.  KETCHAI,  rabiishcr,  t  Cooper  Union,  I.  T. 


DYSPEPSIA: 


The  dread  disease  of       J 
i  thousands  ean  be  cored.  9 

•  USE  ALBERTS  D  I  I     I     C  ! 

•  LITTLE  DINNER     r^lkkOS 

#  A  speeifle  prescribed  for  many  years  In  Eng.V 
^  land  for  indigestion,  sick  headache,  nervous-  • 
2  ness  and  kindred  ailmenU.  Not  cathartic.  • 
2  Cure  effected  or  money  refunded.  50o  by  mall  ^ 
XorofdniKgiota.     _  Z 

#  Albert  cEemical  Ca,  Station  A,  Boston,  Mass.  2 
^    Send /or free  samples  and  descriptive  circulars.    • 


It  Li^oklng  For 

— Ivrlfjbt  men  to  fill 
po^LlEona  under  the 
Qoverntnflnt,  CIVIT^ 
SKllVlCiv    KXAMf* 

Nations  are  soott 

to  be  held  In  every 
state.  80,000  positlouB  recently  added  to  tbe 
classlfled  service.  Information  about  Postals, 
Gnstoms,  Internal  Revenue,  Railway  Mail, 
Departmental  and  other  positions,  salaries, 
dates  and  places  of  examination,  &c.,  FREE 
if  you  mention  Ambrioam  Psihaby  Teacueb . 
Write  at  once. 

Nat'l  Correspondenee  Institute, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


TEACHERS  OF  PHYSICS 

GUI  Aid  Their  StndeaU  by  HavlBg  TheM  Read 

HOME  STUDY,  an  ElemenUry  Journal  for  Students  of 
Blectricity.  Mechanical  Drawinff.     Mechanics. 
Mining.         Architectural  Drawing.  Arohlteotnre. 
Plumbinff.     Bteam  Bngineerinff.        Heating. 
VentUation.Oivll  Bngineering.  Prospecting. 

SAMPLE  COPIK8  FREK.  Address,     • 
HOME  STUDYp  Box  lOM  Scranton,  Pa. 


LONGFELLOW  BOOKLET  ^i!^^:^ 

leeiliiii  of  LongrfiJiow's  luoHt  cflebrati'd  poeTTis, 
Ori>{]nal  coUirpl  cover  pntfp.  ^Itlt  fljceelleiit  por- 
tmU  of  tlu  pool.  KleRntitrj^  buiiiKl  wUh  allk  rSb- 
boEi.  Sent,  pQHtFJitd,  iur  tlio  marvel^^jpflly  low 
prN  1^   of  6   tjKKTS     Tiro  copies  mftlled,  jafst- 

?aitl,  for  10(1  Spfi«l»i  Offer  to  Teacticrns 
o  nniriMo  tencherp  »os«t;iJre  clieiip  ami  aRtUfifcc- 
torv  l*rU»»  tu jTlvf  to  flctioUirs,  vra  wtll  nmll  tbe 
IsunzTvUow  Booklet  ftt  tlnj  low  prke  of  40*. 

pur  doiMi  copies-    Aildrei*  ^ ...^^^ 

M.  €).  BlTBK£fi. 
479  X«l0on  At«..  Jersey  City,  N  J. 


BUY     NO     INCUBATOR 

and  pay  f«>r  it 
before  irivinff  It 
a  trial. 

The  firm  who  is 
afraid  to  let  you  try 
their  Incuoator 
before  bnylnsr  it 
has  no  faith  in  their 
machine.  We  will 
sell  you  ours 
nW  TDI A  I  NOT  A  CENT  until  tried, 
Kirs  ■  Kl/^l-  andachUdcanrunitwlth 
5  minutes'  attention  a  day.    We  won        m^ 

FIRST  FBIZE  WORLD'S  FAIR* 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer  if  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  cata- 
logue wUl  cost  you  5  cents  and  give  you  8100 
worth  of  practical  information  on  poultry 
and  incubators  and  the  money  there  is  in 
the  business.  Plans  for  Brooders,  Houses, 
etc,  .2ft.  N.B.  Send  us  the  names  of  three 
persons  interested  in  poultry  and  25  cents  and 
we  will  send  you  '*  The  Bicycle :  Its  Care  and 
Repair,"  a  book  of  180  subjects  and  80  illustra- 
tions, worth  95  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

VON  CULIN  INCUBATOR  CO  , 
BOX  808, DBLAWABB  PITT,  DBL. 
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/CONSERVATORY 

Founded  in  1853  by  EBEIT  TOUIt  j£e. 
Music.   Elbcntion.    Modern  Languages, 

Expert   instruction   from   elementary  grades   to 
biffhest  artistic  requirements.    Oldest,  largest,  best. 
Prospectus  and  calendar  free. 

Franklin  Square,  Boston,  flass. 


open  to  such  students,  and  many  other 
valuable  details.  In  short,  the  Handbook 
of  Graduate  Courses  is  a  compilation  that 
will  be  found  useful  by  every  person 
wishing  a  convenient,  accurate  exhibit  of 
graduate  instruction  in  America. 

^♦^  Published  by  Leach,  Shew£ll,  & 
Sanborn,  Boston^  New  York^  Chicago, 

Price,  80  cents,  postpaid. 


Teaching  by  Mail. 


Uncle  Sam's  Postal  System  is  daily  ac- 
credited with  giceater  achievements.  This 
great  institution  has  accomplished  more 
for  civilization  than  will  ever  be  known. 
One  of  the  enterprises  made  possible  by 
increasing  facilities  of  the  oiail  is  The 
Correspondence  Method  of  Instruction, 
the  rapid  development  of  which  attests  to 
its  value  as  a  factor  of  education. 

Beginning  with  only  one  branch  of  in- 
struction, the  correspondence  school  sys- 
tem has  been  adapted  to  one  study  after 
another  until  to-day  it  embraces  a  wide 
range  of  subjects.  To  thousands  of  young 
men,  unable  to  give  up  work  or  leave 
home  to  study,  yet  anxious  to  fit  them- 
selves for  more  advanced  positions,  it  has 
proved  of  inestimable  value.  Among  the 
subjects  taught  are  Steam  Engineering, 
Mechanics,  Electricity,  Architecture, 
Plumbing,  Heating,  and  Ventilating,  and 
all  branches  of  Mining  and  Civil  Engi- 
neering. .  That  these  subjects  can  be 
taught  thoroughly  and  quickly  by  mail  is 
proved  by  the  steiulily  increasing  number 
who  take  the  courses  each  year,  as  well 
as  by  the  satisfactory  results  shown  in  the 
promotion  of  students  in  their  respective 
trades. 


One  school  stands  pre-eminent  not  only 
as  having  the  largest  contingent  of  stu- 
dents and  instructors,  and  being  equipped 
and  most  successful,  but  as  the  pioneer 
of  the  correspondence  system.  This  is 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools 
at  Scranton,  Pa.  This  splendidly  equipped 
institution  was  organized  in  1891,  by  the 
Colliery  Engineer  Company,  a  concern 
whose  financial  standing  enabled  it  to  se- 
cure the  best  of  instruction  and  manage- 
ment for  every  department.  Additional 
buildings  are  now  being  erected,  which 
will  cost  not  less  than  ^100,000,  making 
this  one  of  the  foremost  institutions  of 
our  country. 


For  Christmas. 


Messrs.  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  Boston,  issue 
a  most  varied  and  unusually  attractive  ser 
lection  of  novelties,  including  calendars, 
booklets,  art  prints,  pencil  sketches,  and 
cards.  Their  artistic  calendars  are  a 
specialty ;  among  the  most  unique  for  *97 
are  '^  The  Mayflower,"  consisting  of  six 
large  plates,  containing  portraits  in  full 
colors  of  Elder  Brewster,  Miles  Standish, 
John  Alden,  Priscilla,  Rose  Standish,  and 
Mary  Chilton,  and  views  of  Old  PI}  mouth, 
with  quotations  from  **The  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish  "  (^1.25)  ;  and  a  "  Poster 
Calendar,"  five  elaborate  plates  illustrat- 
ing the  seasons,  the  whole  fastened  to  an 
elegant  cover  design  with  silk  cord  to  turn 
and  hang  (^1.00).  The  souvenir  calendars 
and  those  of  floral  designs  are  ingenious 
and  beautiful.  The  cards  and  booklets 
are  in  endless  variety,  all  expressing  the 
Christmas  cheer,  with  charming  designs ; 
soft,  velvety  pansies,  peach,  and  apple 
blossoms,  violets,  clovers,  carnations,  and 
lovely  maidens  vie  with  each  other  for 
favor.  The  **art  pictures,"  "art  books," 
and  '*  art  studies"  are  by  the  best  artists, 
and  composed  of  the  choicest  subjects. 
Prang*s  publications  have  an  established 
reputation  beyond  necessity  of  comment, 
an  added  attraction  being  their  thor- 
oughly American  character;  designing, 
lithographing,  and  printing  being  done  in 
this  country. 


Another  Teachers'  Agency  has  been 
established  in  Boston.  It  is  remarkable 
how  these  agencies  have  grown  in  public 
favor.  Ten  years  ago  they  were  regarded 
with  suspicious  dislike  by  committees,  and 
a  teacher  who  was  connected  with 
one  would  blush  to  admit  it.  At  the 
present  time  few  important  positions  are 
filled  without  their  assistance,  and  practi- 
cally all  of  the  best  teachers  keep  regis- 
tered in  one  or  more.  The  quality  of 
their  service  has  kept  pace  with  their  in- 
fluence, and  many  of  them  deserve  the 
confidence  that  they  enjoy. 

"  The  Teachers'  Exchange  "  starts  with 
certain  advantages  which  ought  to  place 


,  CHICAGO       SIDIEY.  OHIO        74  FIFTH  AVE. 


FUPNITURB    Co. 
HEW  YORK 


it  at  once  on  a  level  with  the  best  of  the 
half-dozen  agencies  already  existing  in 
this  city.  The  proprietor,  Mr.  T.  W. 
White,  has  been  widely  known  as  the 
superidtendent  in  Westboro,  and  later  in 
Arlington.  Employers  and  teachers  will 
appreciate  the  advantage  of  free  consul- 
tation with  an  experienced  superintend- 
ent, whose  chief  business  is  to  study  the 
qualifications  required  by  positions  and 
possessed  by  candidates.  Mr.  White  is 
very  advantageously  located  with  the  J. 
L.  Hammett  Company  on  Washington 
street,  a  natural  centre  of  school  inter- 
ests. The  special  features  of  "The 
Teachers'  Exchange  "  will  be  appreciated 
by  members,  who  are  saved  many  a  dime 
on  the  cost  of  their  education^  books  and 
papers,  besides  finding  a  market  for  the 
books  they  do  not  care  to  keep.  The 
most  noteworthy  feature,  however,  is  the 
high  grade  of  professional  advice  which 
the  experience  of  the  manager  will  enable 
him  to  give  to  both  teachers  and  employ* 
ers. 


The  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Franklin  Square,  Boston,  Mass., 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  equipped  School 
of  Music  in  the  world.  Its  pupils  are 
always  in  demand  as  teachers  on  account 
of  their  superior  musical  knowledge  and 
their  practical  readiness  in  applying  it. 
In  addition,  the  Conservatory  offers  the 
best  instruction  in  Oratory  and  Modern 
Languages.  The  charge  is  extremely 
small  when  its  advantages  as  compared 
with  those  offered  by  similar  schools  are 
considered.  Prospectus  sent  free  upon 
application. 


State  of  Ohio,  City  op  Toledo,  ^ 

Lucas  County,  /  "* 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he 
is  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J. 
Cheney  &  Co.,  doing  business  in  the  city 
of  Toledo,  county  and  state  aforesaid,  and 
that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE 
HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  the  use  of  Hall*s  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 
Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  1886, 

cCt^i  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

l^^i  Notary  PtMie. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally 
and  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  system.  Send  for  testi- 
monials, free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO., 
Toledo,  O.     Sold  by  druggists,  76c. 


P»rker*s  Arctic  Sock,  Best  for  Bubbkb  Boots. 
>  AlMiorbs  perspiration.  Beeom- 
'  f  POTSielans  for 
cbamber  and  sick- 
room. Made  in 
Men*8,  Wo- 
men's,  and 
Children's.  Ask 
shoe  dealer  or 
■end  25c  with  eiac 
to  J.  H.  Parker.  108  Bedford  St.,  Boston*. 
Dept.  1.   Parker  Pays  the  Posiace. 


The  Mouth  Absorbs 
from  Tobacco  Smoke 

poisonous  nicotine^  injurious  chemi- 
cals, filthy  vegetable  products.  Why 
not  show  your  boys  and  convince 
them  at  a  trifling  expense  by  a  piece 
of  apparatus  that  washes  out  and 
precipitates  from  tobacco  smoke  its 
products.  It  does  its  own  smoking^ 
Price  one  dollar. 

F.  A.  CARPENTER, 

Science  Instructor  and  Demonstrator, 
WAKEFIBI.D,  B.  I. 
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SPECIAL   OFFERS 


TO 


•       * 


PRIMARY    TEACHERS. 


NEW  CENTDRY  BDSY  WORK 

Either  of  the  following  seriep,  each  containing  four 
pels,  given  for  only  one  l^ew  subscription  to  the 
American  Primary  Teacher  at  $1.00  a  year. 


Serieg  J. 

1.  Numbers.—!  to 6,  -  P"ce,  $  .i$ 

2.  Numhers.-6  to  10,     "       -^s 

Each  number  is  represented  in  five  different  ways. 
The  pupil  arranges  them,  following  a  model,  and  thus 
learns  to  recogni/e  the  numbers,  however  they  may 
be  representedL 

3.  Domestic  Animals,  P"ce,  $  .20 

lieproduutioria  from  works  of  art.  Trftins  the  taste ^ 
aii(i  teachet  the  pupil  to  recognize  the  nttmes  of  unirnab. 

4.  Wild  Animals,    •    Price,  $  .20 

Reproductions  from  works  of  art— Landseer,  Rosa 
Bonheur,  etc. 


Series  II. 

Word  Building,     -     -     Price.  $  .15 

A  TfilujLblo  aid  m  phonetics. 

Color :  Intermediate  Hues, 

For  assorting,  and  teaching  color. 

Birds :  Common  Birds, 


»5 


Excellent  half-tone  reproductions,  with  iiHme«  in 
script  lind  prim,  teaching  the  pupil  to  recognize 
each  bird  at  Kigltt, 

Leaves:  Oaks  and  Maples, 

Pon  and  Ink  drawings  from  nature,  and  n&mefl  in 
Hcript  and  print. 


.20 


.20 


The  s^ts  are  so  arranged  that  the  pupit  can  use  them  without  aid  from  the  teacher.  '  They  are  for 
seat  work,  for  the  pupil  who  is  not  reciting  and  who  cannot  have  the  direct  attention  of  the  teacher. 
Each  set  accomplishes  a  definite  purpose  and  teaches  a  definite  thing,  while  to  the  pupil  it  is  as 
delightful  as  any  game. 


Your  choice  of  either  one  of  the 
above  Series  given  absolutely  free  for 
only   one   new   subscription    to   the 

American  Primary  Teacher, 


2.  The  American  Primary  Teacher 

one  year,  jfi.oo,  and  either  of  the 
above  mentioned  series,  price,  70 
cts.,  for  $1.4:6. 


Note,— Offer  No.  1  is  open  to  present  subsciibers  only  who  will  send  us  a  ntw  subsciiplion. 
Offer  No*  2  is  open  to  new  subscribers  and  renewals  alike.  In  both  instances  the  Helps  will  be 
sent  postpaid. 

New  England  Publishing  Company, 


3  Somerset  Street, 


Boston^  ]Tla§». 
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BOOKS 


mm^M^. 


SB.!"."  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 


8 


LARGE  Nenrlr  4*000  paK««.    Over  34X1     ,    <     .| 

I OLUMESi     ^^'^^'■T  Volume  Mnclmnlcifcllr  Ferfeit, 


which  will  afford  an  inexhaustible  treasury  of  information  fo 
any  household  is  now  offered  in  that  unequaled  Library  o^ 
Reference — The  New 


YOURS  FOR 

5 


CENTS 
A  DAY 


Thti  Oiilr  £:ni*7cloi]«iltA 
StrteUy  ri»  to  Date.*' 


SIZK   OV   VULtTMEt 
U    Inctii'H  Thk'k 
11^      *'        WJfli- 
11^4      **        t'Ong^ 


UN|L 
X-IIAS 


ONE  DOLLAR 


STANDARD 
AMERICAN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Prepared  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  JOHN  CLARK  RID- 
PATH,  LL.  D.,  author  of  *'  Ridpath*s  Histories/*  etc.,  assisted  by  a 
targe  corps  of  editors  and  over  zoo  eminent  scholars  and  specialists. 

A  SUPERB  REFERENCE  WORK 

treating  over  60,000  topics  (10,000  more  than  any  other  encyclopedia), 
covering  the  entire  field  of  human  knowledge,  thought,  and  en- 
deavor, including  The  Arts,  Sciences,  Philosophy,  History,  Bi- 
og^raphy,  Oeog^raphy,  Astronomy,  Geology,  Meteorology,  Navi- 
ration,  Exploration,  Discovery,  Agriculture,  Horticulture, 
Commerce,  Finance,  Ethnology.  Zoology,  Botany,  Chemistry, 
Physiology,  BUneralogy,  Electricity,  Theology,  Law,  Medicine, 
Political  Economy,  Statistics,  etc.,  etc. 

FRESH  FROM  THE  PRESS 

THE  NEW  STANDARD  AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  is  brought 
down  to  the  present  time,  and  contains  hundreds  of  articles  on  sub- 
jects not  treated  in  any  other  reference  work.  Another  importaat 
feature  in  which  it  stands  absolutely  alone  is  its  very  full  appendixes, 
which  embrace  over  100  subdivisions,  including  a  Biogrsphicat  Dic- 
tionary, a  Dictionary  of  Technical  Terms,  a  Gaxetteer  of  the  United 
States,  Statistics  of  Presidential  Elections,  State  and  Territorial 
Elections,  Religious  Summaries,  Statistics  of  the  Population  of  the 
World,  and  a  veritsble  mine  of  other  information  on  thousands  of 
subjects  of  universal  interest  and  importance. 

IT  IS  NOW  THE  STANDARD 

Every  school,  collefce,  court  and  public  library,  where  the  work  has 
been  thus  far  introduced,  has  immediately  given  it  the  preference 
over  all  others. 

secures  IMMEDIATE  POSS.ESSION  of  the  en- 
tire  set  of  8  volumes.  Balance  payable  $1.50 
monthly  for  one  year. 


You*  thus  secure  this  Splendid  Reference  Library  at  once  for  continued  use  and  enjoymenf. 


SEE  HOW 

LATE  IT  IS 


THE  NEW  STANDARD  AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  is  the  LATEST  OF  ALL  general  reference  works. 
All  others  are  from  5  to  10  years  old,  and  are  silent  regarding  RECENT  topics  of  universal  interest.  THE 
*'  STANDARD  AMERICAN**  contains  hundreds  of  NEW  ARTICLES  on  subjects  not  treated  in  any  other  encydo- 
pedia,  such,  for  Instance,  as  ••  THE  X-RAY,**  "  ARGON,**  "HORSELESS  CARRIAGES,*'  ••THE  ATLANTA  EXPOSI- 
TION,** •*  COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY,**  etc.,  etc.  It  alsogives  biographies  of  hundreds  of  people  who  have  LATELY 
become  famous,  such,  for  instance,  as  PROF.  ROENTGEN,  discoverer  of  the  *' X-RAY,**  IAN  MACLAREN,  DR.  NANSEN,  the  explorer, 
RUDYARD  KIPLING,  the  celebrated  writer.  Besides  this,  it  is  the  only  encyclopedia  which  presenU  all  the  LATEST  STATISTIC8-4Jtate, 
Territorial  and  National,  and  of  the  whole  world.  It  Is  the  One  Great,  Practical  Reference  Library  for  the  Professional  and  Busi- 
ness Man,  the  Teacher,  the  Student,  the  Farmer,  Artisan  and  Mechanic. 

With  over  3,600  engravings  of  superb  quality  and  wonderful  variety,  including  numerous  engravings  of  distinguished 
Poets.  Authors,  Physicians,  Chemists.  Philosophers  and  Scientists,  and  with  over  300  colored  maps  and  charU  from 
the  VERY  LATEST  EXPLORATIONS  and  SURVEYS,  delineating  Continents,  Empires,  Countries,  States,  Cities,  Towns, 
Citadels.  Solar,  Lunar,  and  Planetary  Systems,  and  every  portion  of  the  known  world,  and  forming  a  Complete 
and  Indexed  Atlas  of  the  globe.  THE  STANDARD  AMERICAN  Is  the  best  illustrated  and  the  best  mapped 
Encyclopedia  in  the  English  Language. 


MAQNIFICENTLY 

ILLUSTRATED 

THROUQHOUT 


OUR  GREAT  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 


Although  the  dtstributiou  was  to  close  Dec.  !#/,  we  have  decided  to  con- 
tinue it  to  Christmas^  since  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  wort  as  a 
holiday  gift  makes  its  introduction  in  this  way  most  valuable  to  us. 


publicity  for  THE  NEW  STANDARD  AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  we  have  decided  to 
immunity  throughout  the  country  for  comparison  with  all  other  reference  works  as  to  plan,  scope, 
ical  and  educational  value.      We  feel  that  every  set  will  create  a  demand  for  others.     While  the 


To  secure  wide-spread  and  favorable  . 
place  a  few  introductory  sets  in  each  community  t  ,  .  . 

lateness  of  treatment,  and  general  practical  and  educational  value.      We  feel  that  every  set  will  create  i . 

distribution  will  be  general  in  extent.  It  will  last  for  a  limited  time  only,  after  which  our  regular  subscription  sale  will  begin,  at  prices 
ranging  from  94S  to  l»72  a  set,  according  to  style  of  binding.  Now,  however,  to  quickly  and  thoroughly  introduce  the  work,  as  »bove 
stated,  we  make  the  price  merely  nominal  (about  the  cost  of  manufacture),  the  distribution  to  close  Dec.  26th  at  latest,  or  sooner  if  we  consider 
a  sufficient  number  of  these  introductory  sets  to  properly  introduce  the  work  at  the  special  price  has  been  distributed. 


HOW  TO  SECURE 
ONE  OF  THESE 
SPLENDID  SETS 


SEND  •!  to  THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  PUBLISHING  CO.,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  a  fuU  Bet  of 
eight  volumes  of  THE  NEW  STANDARD  AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  in  cloth  binding,  will  be  for- 
warded  to  you  at  once.  The  balance  is  payable  at  the  rate  of  $1.60  monthly  for  1  year,  or  aN)ut  5  cents  a  day.  If 
you -prefer  the  half-Morocco  binding,  the  monthly  payment  will  be  $2,  and  for  full-sheep,  $2.60,  per  month  for  one 
year.  We  recommend  the  half-Morocco  style,  which  is  particularly  elegant  and  serviceable,  and  will  last  a 
lifetime  If  not  as  represented,  any  set  may  be  returned  within  ten  days  and  money  will  be  promptly  refunded.  Owing  to  the 
nominal  price  at  which  these  introductory  sets  are  supplied,  the  cost  of  sending  must  be  paid  by  the  purchaser,  but  our  entire  confldence  that 
the  volumes  will  be  gladly  received  and  cheerfully  palxl  for  is  shown  by  sending  a  $48  set  of  books  on  an  advance  payment  of  only  $1.  Pleiue 
indicate  whether  you  wis'h  the  work  shipped  by  fVeight  or  express.  Freight  is  cheaper,  liu  t  takes  longer.  We  also  feel  that  you  will  thoroughly 
appreciate  this  great  work  and  speak  favorably  of  it  to  others.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for  postage  on  22-page  illustrated  pamphlet  with  sample 
pages,  colored  map  and  portraits  of  famous  inventors.    We  refer  you  to  the  publishers  of  this  magazine.    Address 


THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  PUBLISHING  CO.,  IS6  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
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AMfeRiCAN  M^IMARV  tEACti£fe 


l5d 


EI>XJ.CJ  ATIOIV  ALT  BUItE  A  us. 


TEACHERS'  COOPERATIVE  I880CIATI0N  »«'  ^^^JSi;  "Sif  ■*• 

Established  In  1884.     Positions  filled,  3.700:  Seeks  Teachers  who  are* 
ambitious  for  advancement  rather  than  those -without  positions. 


IMPORTANT    TO    GRADE    TEACHERS. 


^.^  Withhi  two  weeks,  we  hftve  been  asked  to  recommend  teachers  for  the  foUowins 

axe  to  dtiee  near  Boston  and  demand  the  best  talent  In  New  En^ani 
the  next  few  weeks.    If  you  are  a  snccessf ul  teacher,  holding  agWMl 
teachers  u  always  tii  excess  af  the  supply.    We  want  only  the  best. 


The  demand  for  first^^uSs 

Beacon  Teachers^  Agency,  Tretont  Temple*  Boston. 


MMERICANA  FOREIGN  Teachers'  Affenoy 

In^aeet  to  ooUegot,  sphoola,  and  famiUas,  snporior  PiofeMors,  PrAcipalB.  AMistanta. 
Tatori,  aadaoTameM68,  for  every  departmont  of  Instmctlon:  recommenda  Sood  sohoola  to 
parents.  GaU  <m  or  address  '  "  Mss.  M.  J.  YOimo^vm^r^  ■onoois  w 
^nmicanand  Ftnlgn  Tecuthen*  Affmey,  St  Uatoa  8«^  IIW  TOBK. 


and  Wider 
Opportonltte 


GO  WEST  FOR  BETTER  SALARIES 

Write  to  the  largest  Western  Agency. 

ALBERT   &  CLARK,        -        Pullman  Building,  Chicagi 


4  Ashbnrtoa  PL 


THE  FISK  TEACHEBS*  AGENCIES 

THE  TEACHERS'    EXCHANGE 

OF  BOSTON. 


19  Fifth 

Kew  Tork. 


T.  W.  TITHITB,  Proprietor  and  Manager, 
359  Washington  Street. 

Telephone,  '^BOSTON  UBi." 


lOnneapoUs,] 

1.  Selects  superior  teachers  for  employers. 

2.  Informs  teachers  of  vacancies. 

3.  Gives  personal  advice  to  young  teachers. 

4.  Bubscrlbes  for  periodicals  at  club  rates. 

5.  Sells  books  at  wholesale  prices, 
tt.  Buys  second-hand  books. 

Jfembership  is  profitable  fof  all  progressive  teachers. 
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CENTS  brings  you  on  trial  18 

THE  PATHFINDER. 

The  great  national  news  review  for  teachers,  stn- 
dents,  and  all  busy  people.  Fresh  every  week 
£rom  the  Nation's  Capltiil.  Used  as  ideal  current- 
events  paper  everywhere.  Clean,  vigorous,  con- 
cise, classified,  non-partisan,  entertaining,  cheap. 
We  ask  you  to  trv  it  S  months,  compare  it  with 
others, and  then  decide  whether  you  Oan  afford 
to  miss  acopv.  AgAnU  wanted.  fLOO  a  year ;  Low 
rates  for  clubs.    Address, 

Tho  Pathfinder,  Waabington,  D.  C. 

rexCHERS  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

Chromo  Beward  and  Gift  Cards.  New  Pretty  Artistic 
DealKns  of  Flowen,  Scenes,  Views,  CreRcente,  Shields, 
Scrolls,  Panels,  Landscapes,  Juveniles,  Birds,  Ships;  etc. 
Prtce,  12  cards,  txA%  laches,  8c:-«^.\5H  12c:-4,'^.x6^  tK>c; 
»I^r7>i  a0c;-7x9  fiOc    All  beautlAil  cards  no  two  altke. 

Sampled  Sent  Free  to  Teachers. 

Price  List  of  School  Buppllen,  Embossed,  Mounted, 
Frosted,  Cbmmo  Keward  and  Gift  Cards,  Kewai^,  tilft 
and  Teacbere  Books,  Speokers,  Plays,  Drills,  Marcftes, 
BfaUogneA,  Recitations,  Tableaux,  Dnunaa,  Comedies, 
forces,  Entertainments,  Alphabet,  Number.  Drawing, 
Resdfng.  Prize,  Honor,  Merit,  Credit.  Perfect  C^tds, 
School  AWa,  Reports,  Diplomas,  Certificates,  etc.,  ft^e. 
All  postpaid  by  mail.  Postage  stamps  taken.  Addr^m, 

A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.  WARREN,  PA. 


Horace  Mann 

the 

Educator. 


By 
A.  E. 

Cloth. 

50  Cents. 


WINSHIP. 


(Take  Mtlce  t«  day. 

Tkls  a4.  will  aat  appear affalB.) 


$150 

IN 

GOLD 


! 

TO 

Women 


ICHEBIEeHqBN'Sl^lien'Aieicy, 

CCd  kMt  kMwa  la  X.  8.  B«tob.l88t. 
3  East  I4thsi,  N.  Y. 


A!  AKir(JT}S.lSSS!'SVgSS.%^ 

mendsyoo^aP 
O.  T 


>.ir.T. 


WINSHIP  TEICHEBS' AGENCY. 

8  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 

PROMPT  '^o5"5SSSr'^*'' 


Expert 
Senrloe. 
Beat 


COURTEOUS  ^' 

— -  Equipment.  Property. 

WM  F.   JABVI8,   IfAlTAOBB. 


Jj|ttMI]t  WiBl8fl!  AssoeIatlon,AaditOTkw 
Building.  Chicago,  Ilto.   4000  positioas  fllledT^ 


NEW  ENGLAND  PUB.  CO., 
3  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 


Who  can  form  the  greatest  number  of  words 
from  the  letters  in  INDUSTKIOOS?  Tou  can 
make  twenty  or  more  words,  we  feel  sore,  and  if 
you  do  yoa  will  receive  a  good  reward.  Do  not 
use  any  letter  more  times  than  it  appears  in  the 
word.  Use  no  language  except  English.  Words 
spelled  alike,  but  with  different  meaning,  can  be 
used  but  once.  Use  any  dictionary.  Plurals,  pro- 
nouns,-nouns,  verbs,  adverbs,  prefixes,  suffixes, 
adjectives,  proper  nouns  allowed.  Anytntng 
that  is  a  leritlmate  word  will  be  allowed.  Work 
it  out  in  this  manner:  In,  into,  industrious,  no, 
not,  nut,  nuts,  dust,  dusts,  us,  sit,  sits.  etc.  Use 
these  words  in  your  list.  The  publisher  of 
WoMAnr's  World  and  Jbitnkss  Millbr 
Monthly  will  pay  020.00  in  gold  to  the  person 
able  to  make  the  largest  list  of  words  from  the 
letters  in  the  word  INDUSTRIOUS;  (12.00  for 
the  second  largest;  flO.OOfor  the  third;  $b.00for 
the  fourth,  f.V00  for  the  ten  next  largest,  and 

fl.00  each  for  the  twenty-five  next  largest  lists, 
he  above  rewards  are  given  free  and  without 
consideration  for  the  purpose  of  atcracttng  atten- 
tion to  our  handsome  woman's  magazineTtwenty- 
elght  pages,  one  hundred  and  twelve  long  col- 
umns, finely  illustrated,  and  all  original  matter, 
long  and  short  stories  by  the  best  authors;  price, 

Sl.OO  per  year.  It  is  necessary  for  you,  to  enter 
le  contest,  to  send  12  two-cent  stamps  for  a  three- 
months*  trial  subscription  with  yourust  of  words, 
and  every  person  sending  the  24  cents  and  a  list 
of  twenty  words  or  more  is  guaranteed  an  extra 
present  b j»  return  mail  (in  addition  to  the  maga- 
sine)  of  a  200-page  book, "  Doris'  Fortune,"  by 
Florence  Warden,  a  love  story  of  intense  interest. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  case  or  your 
money  refunded.  Lists  should  be  sent  at  once, 
and  not  later  than  Jan.  20.  The  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  successful  contestants  will  be  printed 
in  February  issue,  published  in  January.  Our 
publication  has  been    established   nine    years. 


roo,ooo: 


Blotting  Pads  given  away.    Send 
2-tfai/  stamp  for  some  of  them. 
D.  JobnatoB,  Newport,  B.I. 


CARD  8^4^.&fti-oiir<u!K-! 


HUd«iKMMOaHa,Lm 

I  TOUa  NAMS  OB  60  Lenlr  Cu4a.  perfbot  GdM ;  »iia  Pmb 

Paw,  1  Blue.  FoaaUla  Fta. ddrSnttoM. O^Uar  BBttan.  Swif 

PIb,  WBteh  obaln.  cte;  all  with  ma  aav  FnnUr  Mortkly^S  um. 

to.  jwlH*.    JSWKL  CARD  CO..  CLiim>wvim.  oomL 


I F  YO  U  ;Tt  ^  iill  M  O  N  E  Y I 

OSTOITR  O'ATALOOIBB  Of  8RWINM  MACHINES.  BICYCLKS.  BABf  CaBRI- 
A«B8,  OKOAltK.  PlAtltM.  WaTCHEP.  JEWRLBV.  BU«T8  ASO«H«»ltH.  HBO- 
CRKV  I.IMT.     S«.4  •••  iki.  ■H.miavmw  mnA  «>•»  WHICH  CATAMMJ    K  *»«  •mi. 

Oxford  Merchandifie  Co..  2H6  Wabosh  Avenue,  ChiCHgo 


We  refer  you  to  any  mercantile  agency  for  our 
standing.  Make  jour  list  now.  Address  J.  H. 
FLUBiUER.  Publbher,  90»  Temple  Court  Build- 


ing, I>ept.  61,  New  York  City. 


\A/    A  *^T»|i  l4'T^    The  name  and  address  of  any  teacher  in  the  United 

^  -^^-A^  X  UJ^    States  or  Canada  who  is  willing  to  make  an  effort  to 

secure  one  or  more  new  subscribers  to  the  **  American  Frimast  Teacher."    Spare 

moments  spent  in  soliciting  subscriptions  for  our  educational  papers  will  bring  large 

cash  returns.    Address :   Subscription  Department, 

NEW  EHOLAND  PUBLISHING  CO, 

3  Somerset  St.,  Boston,  Maaa. 


KINDERGARTEN  s&  I 


J  w. 

SCHBBMBBHOBir  A  CO. 

S  last  Utk  8trMt« 

nw  TOBK. 


ARTISTIC  ECONOMIC.  >  COMPLETE.  NATIONAL 

OF  LATEST  OESfONS  AND  MOST  CXPftCSSIVE  WOROINQS 
m.  G.  481.  OOIMStBUa.  OHIOk 


Maelcal,  farwM>unding,  hlghlj  tatls- 
fSRCtorj  Bells  for  Schools,  Chnrokee. 

Deecrlption  and  prices  on  applieafn. 


■"^■SSX?,,5F'-»-  FOUNDRY, 

-CIKCIWir  ATI,  O.,  XT.  B.  ▲.  ' 

School.  OoUag*  Sc  AoMtemjr  DEL 
;PHc«  m4  TeriM  Wr^^   Hmho  this  i 


a$nd  fvr  N9m  Ctaealogus. 
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AMERICAN   PRiAURY  TEACHER  ^ 


Dec. 


YOU  WANT 

The 
Miller's  Daughter. 


For  Vi  cents  we  will  mall 
70U  this  beautiful  writing  tab- 
let of 

Plated  Wedding 

Cream  Paper. 

Send  us  your  address  on  a  postal  and 
we  will  mail  you  our  BR«UTIP17I« 
ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET, contain- 
inK  engravinffs  of  celebrated  paintings  with 
sketches  of  thB  artists'  lives. 

TREASURE. 

and  take 


WILL    OEENI    IT    A 


ABk  your  dealer  for  Acme  Wrltlne  Tablet*, 
no  other.  •  T%ey  are  the  best. 

Manufactured  only  by  the 

ACME  STATIONERY  AND  PAPER  CO., 

Cor.  N.  Ninth  St.  and  Wythe  Are.,   BROOKLYN,  N.  Y 


k%^%^' 


Pl/0|vl 


Id  Belecting  Holiday  Gifts  for  Pupils, 
Relatives,  or  Friends,  do  not  overlook 
the  superior  merits  of 

DIXOS'8  ^X  PENCILS. 


If  you  are  not  familial  with  the  Dizon,  mention  Thb 
American  Teacher  and  send  15  cents  for  samples. 


JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 

JERSKY  CITY,  N.  J. 


PSEUDOPTICS. 

The  Science  of  Optical  Illusions. 

A  Series  of  Psychological  Experiments  for  the  Class  Room. 

The  collection  of  material  and  apparatus  offered  under  the  above  title  is  the 
result  of  practical  experiments  and  careful  consideration  in  the  laboratory,  the 
class  room  and  the  workshop,  and  is  published  in  a  convenient  and  substantial 
form  for  individual  and  class-work  under  the  personal  direction  of  Professor 
Hugo  Munsterberg  of  Harvard  University.  The  methods  of  performing  the 
experiments,  which  easily  number  one  hundred  or  more,  are  clearly  set  forth 
in  language  not  too  scientific,  and  yet  not  so  popular  as  to  lose  its  educational 
value.  The  material  is  divided  into  three  general  "parts,"  each  packed  in  a 
durable  and  ornamental  box.  In  each  box  there  are  several  portfolios,  each 
containing  a  series  of  experiments  comprising  one  •'  Section.*' 

BHce  far  the  whole    ...$5  00. 
The  separate  parts  :  No.  1,  $2.00;  No.  2,  $1.75  f  No.  3,  $1.25. 

A  pamphlet  of  32  pages  describing  the  above  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  sending  a  two-cent  stamp. 


MILTON   BRADLEY    COMPANY, 


Springfield,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK. 


ATI4ANTA. 


KANSAS  CITY. 


oup.e 

JIIN361922 


American 
primary-Teacher 


EVlENGLATi 


^^m 


PUBLISHED 

BY 


pui3,iSHiNGi:anm 


^  _    ±^ 


OSTOIW\A 


Old  Snuxs,  Vol.  XX.,  No.  5.— Nbw  Sbbibs,  Vol.  XIY.,  No.  5. 


Batered  ftt  the  Post  OflBee  at  Boston,  Mass.,  as  second  class  matter. 


^  ^  ^ISL^?5r»,    XsdOors  RaQTAW       .Taw  IftQT  MontWy:    81.00  a  jMur* 

W.  B.  8HBLD0N,  [  ^»«^'-  OUSIU-N  ,     O  A-N .,      LOV  i  .  j^  ^^^  „,  5  ^,  ^^^  ,0  ct..  a  year. 


Short  Stories 


OP   OUR 


Shy  Neighbors 


By  Mrs.  M.  A.  B.  Kelly,  author  of  "  A  Volume 
of  Poems,"  "  Leaves  from  Nature's  Story 
Book,'*  etc.    Illustrated,  Cloth,     .    .    .    •  .(|^0 


LATEST  addition  to  Eclectic  School  Readings.     In  a  series  of  short,  interesting 
stories  it  treats  the  commoner  types  of    animal  life — those  which  most  chil- 
dren have  seen  and  with    ^>\^y>^*         which  they  already  have  some  acquaintance. 

By  directing  attention  to     "^^^-^ the  form,  color  and  habits  of  each  type 

f\,  ^l^\:^  '^^s  ^ooV,  children  are 

tion  and  study,  and  en- 
of  Zoology  is  aroused. 


of  animal  portrayed  in 
led  to  clearer  observa- 
thusiasm  for  the  subject 
The    numerous    illustra- 


tions distributed  through  the 
text  are  artistic  in  treatment,  correct  in  delineation  and  helpful  to  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  text. 

ECLECTIC  5CH00L  READINGS 

Are  pabllfthed  In  response  ta  n  demand  for  new  and  arood  supplementary  reaiUuK  In 
eollaceral  branrlies  In  primary  and  grammar  grades.  Feature«4  of  ilils  new  s«^rif-!^  nre 
ettnrmtny  literary  style.  Instructive  encvrialnluji:  mailer,  profuse  arilstic  lllu*»frniioiis, 
li«tfs«l^onie  cloib  bladings.    Now  r«*ady : 

FOI^K-STOBT  SERIES  Defoe's  Robinson    Crusoe.    Fourth  Reader  Gmile> 

*•  Stories  for  Children.     First  Reader  Orade.J  246  pagfes ijO 

HISTORIC Ali  STORY  SERIES 

Eg^g^leston's  Stories  of  Great  Americans   for  Llttla 

Americans.    Second  Reader  GrHde.     169  piic^iflrS  .4ft 
Egrgleston's  Stories  of  Aranrlcan   Mr«  and    Ail  ven- 
ture.   Third  Reader  Grade.      214  pa^es.    .......         flO 

Gnerber's    Story   of   the    Greeks.      Fourth    lleacler 

Grade.     J888  pages _      .©u 

NATURAL  HISTORY  STORY  SERIES 

Kelly's  Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neishhors.     Third 

Reader  Grade.    214  pag^es ,.,,.     ,50 


First  Reader  Grade. 

104  paiires •  .26 

■said win's    Fairy    Stories    and    Fables.    Second 

Reader  Grade.    176  pasres *36 

Baldwin's  Old  Gr<»ek  Stories.    Third  Reader  Grade. 

208  pai^s 46 


Second 


FikMOUS  STORIES  SERIES 

Baldwin's   Fifty   Famous  «tories  Retold. 

Reader  Grade.    ITS  paffes 

Baldwin**  Old  Stories  of  the  East.     Third  Reader 
Orade.    216  pag^es 


Books  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  prices.    Illustrated  circular  and 
introduction   terms   free.     Correspondence   cordially   invited. 


AMERICAN 
BOOK    COMPANY 

WASHINGTON  SqUARE,  NEW  TORE  CITT 


Also  at  Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston 

and  Portland,  Ore. 


AU.\bta 


JTOTK. — The  illustrations  on  this  page  are  from  "  Sliort  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neighbors,"  copyright,  1896,  by  American  Book  Ci>njpLi 
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AMfiRICAN  PRIMARY  T6aCHER 


Sak. 


A  Good  Fountain  Pen 


IS   A    LUXURY. 


It  is  yours  almost  for  the  asking. 


URING  the  next  thirty  days 
we  offer  to  send  to 


Prici,  $1.50. 


any  teacher  the 

Special 
Fountain 
Pen 


AND   THB 


AMERICAH 
PRIMARY 
TEACHER 


One  year($i.oo),  both  to  one 
address    for    $i.6o,    postage    paid 
by  us. 


The  '*' Special '  is  the  best  low-priced  fountain  pen  we  have  seen. 
We  are  using  it  every  day  in  our  office,  and  know  what  we  are 
talking  about.  The  pen  is  strictly  14k.  gold;  the  rubber  holder  is 
made  of  pure  Para  stock,  highly  finished  and  burnished,  and  fully  equal 
to  many  of  the  so-called  high-grade  pens. 

iFjgrr  not  get  it  free  ? 


We  will  make  any  subscriber  to  the  Teacher  a  Holiday 
present  of  one  of  these  pens  for  only  two  new  yearly  subscriptions 
to  the  American  Primary  Teacher  at  $1.00  each.  Secure  the  subscrip- 
tions at  once  and  get  your  pen  free. 


NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  CO., 

3  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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EVERY   DAY   TALES. 

True    Stories   of   Real   Cbildren. 

This  book  Is  intended  as  a  supplementary  Reader  in  the  lower 
Primary  Grades  of  the  Public  Schools.  It  is  also  adapted  to  Primary 
Grades  in  Schools  for  the  Deaf.  It  has  been  added  to  the  Public 
School  Library  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Price.  $6.00  a  dozen  (Bound  in  Cloth);  $4.80  a  dozen  (in  Boards). 
In  each  case  postpaid.    Address 

LETITIA  L.  OOANE,  Int.  for  the  Deaf,  Colufflbut,  Ohio. 

SOflGS  AND  SOMG  GAMES. 

FOR  THE  LITTLE  PEOPLL 

Arranged  by  M.  B.  COTTINQ. 
Teacher  Training  School^  Providerue^  R.  L 

Paper,  Price,  25  cents. 

Primary  and  Kindergarten  teachers  are  delighted  with  this 
new  collection  of  charming  Songs,  Song  Games,  Marches,  and 
Exercise  Games  for  the  little  ones. 


Address 
!%EVr  £NOLAIVD  PURM$»HI\0  CO.TIPAKVt 

3  Somerset  St..  BostoD,  Mass. 


WB  ABB  WIDE  AWAKE. 


GRANITE  LIQUID  SLATING 

Applied  to  new  or  old  blackboards  gives  a  smooth, 
hard  and  black  surface  that  will  last  for  years. 

BLACKBOARDS. 

If  you  require  anything  in  the  blackboard  Hue,  we 
would  be  pleased  to  have  you  write  us,  giving  size 
wanted.     We  have  something  good  that's*  cheap. 

GRANITE  SLATE  CO.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Use  the  GRANITE  School  SUte. 


New  Books 
New  Hetbods 

NEW     CENTURY     BUSY 
WORK. 

What  the  Primary  Teachers  Hare 
Been  Looking  For.  Entirely  new* 
17  distinct  different  sets  in  boxee. 
High  Art  niostrationa.  liaiUng 
prices,  16c.,  20o.,  26c. 

MORSE  SPELLER,  By  Samubl  T.  Dutton,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Brookline,  Mass.  The  correlation  of  spelling  with  other 
subjects.    Mailing  price,  36  cents. 

MORSE  PRIMER,  To  precede  Thompson's  Fairy  Tale  and 
Fable.  Vocabulary  limited.  Artistic  iUustrations.  MaiUng  price, 
36  cents. 

THOMPSON'S  FAIRY  TALE  AND  FABLE,  a  Pio- 
neer Book  of  High  Art  in  Primary  Reading.  Illustrated  with  Re- 
productions from  Oreat  Artists,  LanUseer,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Van 
Marcke,  Troyon,  and  others.    Mailing  price,  42  cents. 

NATURE'S  BYWAYS.  By  Nellie  Walton  FOBD.  Natural 
Science  for  Primary  Pupils ;  Iteautif  nlly  illustrated  by  reproductions 
from  Oreat  Artists:  Literature,  a  Juvenile  Poem.  Mailing  price, 
40  cents. 

PHONETIC  READER,  By  Charles  W.Deane,  Ph.  D.  Easy 
and  Rapid  Method  for  Teaching  Reading.  High  Art  Illustrations. 
Choice  Literature.    MMillng  price.  40  cents. 

OEMS  OP  GERMAN  LITERATURE,  a  choice  selec- 
tion of  German  Verse  from  best  authors,  in  German,  for  practical 
school  work.    Mailing  price,  40  cents. 

A  NATURE  CALENDAR,  By  Thomas  E.  Thompson.  In 
dispensable  Memorandum  book  for  students  of  Botany  and  Nature 
English  and  Scientltlc  names  of  Flowers,  Trees,  Birds,  etc.,  with 
space  for  data  covering  four  years.    Mailing  price,  36  cents. 

NEW  CENTURY  DEVELOPMENT  MAPS.  Best  in 
use.  Prices  lower.  Utility  greater.  In  blocks  of  60  outline  Maps, 
two  sizes.  Mailing  price,  36  cents.  A  large  list  of  all  grades  in 
preparation. 

Epoch  higher  grade  books  in  preparation. 

THE  MORSE  COMPANY, 

(Successors  to  The  New  Century  Educational  Co.,) 

Main  Office  :  86  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


^^jm>^mi^i^^*^mm^m<^'^^ 


\      WiNSHIP     T 

\  Western  Office:  Topeka,  Kansas, 


EACHERS* 


A 


GENCY 


3  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 


vy^B  have  at  this  time  very  many  calls  for 
teachers  of  all  grades.    If  you  desire 
to  chaDge,  write  us  for  particulars. 

Teachers  desiring  western  positions  may 
avail  themselves  of  our  Western  oflace  with- 
out extra  fee. 


m 


Teachers  seeking  positions  or  promotions  should  register  at  once.      No  charge  to 

school  officers  for  services  rendered.     Forms  and  circulars  free. 

WM.  F.  JARVIS,  Manager, 
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QOcktmMt  (^ib0  ^0  Ztac^tte  in  t^t  iSc^oofvooit^ 


A  Handbook  of  Vocal  Music. 

By  John  W.  Tofts.    $1.60. 

An  admirable  exposition  of  The  Normal 
Music  Coarse  and  The  Cecilian  Series  of  Study 
and  Song. 

Hints  on  Teachings  Civics. 

By  G.  H.  Martin,  A.M., Boston  Supervlsol*. 

Enables  teachers  to  make  clear  to  their  pu- 
pils the  duties,  rights,  and  responsibilities  of 

citizenship.  |  reasons,  causes',  and  elfecto. 

Forfurthn^  informahon  t^f  these  and  other  of  our  superior  test-books^  send/or  our  Illustrated  Educational  Catalogue  and  our  Descriptive  Circulars,  mailed  free. 

SILVER,  BURDETT,  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 


Waymarks  for  Teachers. 

By  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  Boston  Supervisor. 

$1.26. 

Deals  with  everyday  school  problems  in  a 
common-sense  way. 

A  Manual  of  Pedag^oglcs. 

By  Daniel  Putnam,  A.  M.,  $1.60. 

Shows  teachers  bow  to  think;  then,  how  to 
teach  what  they  have  thought  out  and  assimi- 
lated. 


!  The  Normal  Coarse  in  Drawln^r :  Teach- 
ers* Handbook.    By  Professor  H.  W.  Shay- 
LOR.     With  numerous  illustrations.    iScts. 
Valuable  both  in  routine  and  original  work ; 
instructive,  suggestive. 

The  Normal  Review  Handbook  of  Verti- 
cal Writing.  By  Professors  Parley  and 
Gunnison.  Attractively  illustrated.  48cts. 
Almost  indispensable  to  teachers  of  the  Nor- 

I  mal  Review  System,  ^n  Its  explanations  of 


Gem  Pencil  Sharpener 

It  is  a  Practical  flachine  for 

Sharpening:  both  Lead  and  Slate  Pencils. 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  recommend  the  '  Oem  Pencil  Sharpener.'  It 
li^eftthe  work  well  and  quickly.  This  last  is  of  great  importance  for  school 
w.  rk.  This  *  sharpener  *  is  in  satisfactory  use  In  very  many  of  the  cities  and 
lo  WHS  of  the  SUte.  From  what  I  personally  know  of  the  results  here  and  else- 
where, I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  *  Gem  *  is  the  very  best  sharpeaer  on  the 
market.  In  fact  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  other  which  at  all  compares 
H  tth  this  one  for  use  either  in  the  school  or  the  ofnoe.** 

JOBL  D.  Miller, 
Member  e^  Mass.  State  Board  qf  EduoaHon. 


HBND  POR  DBSCRIPTITK   OIROULAB. 


S3.60. 


Manufactured  by 


P.  H.  COOK  k  CO.    :  Lkominstkr,  Mass 


Nevv  Ye^ar'^sjCojjjjG^ 

Are  oflfered  to  our  many  friends  who  use  our  goods,  and  invitation  to  all  others  to  make 
their  acquaintance.     Our  pens  can  be  obtained  from  all  stationers.     Ask  for  ihem. 
works. Camden, N.J.    THE    ESTERBROOK    STEEL    PEN    CO.,   26  john  st..  new  YORK. 


ARE  YOU 
IH  THE 
DARK 


As  to  where  certain 
articles   wanted    in 
your  work  may  be 
found  1 
We   issue 
as  follows 


Home  and  School    containing  164  pages, 

Library    Books  classifying  and  describing 

reference  books  published  We  sell  these  books  at 
wholesale.     Send  for  our  list. 

Contains  128  pages  of     Tcachcrs'    HclpS, 
the   best  works   in   this      - .  ,  ,    -^       . 

line.     Every  teacher  and     AldS  and    DeviCCS 

prospective  teacher  needs  this.     Free. 

School  ^^  ^^^  kinds  in  stock  and  lowest  quota- 

^  ..  tions  given  on  anything   in  this  line. 

^"PP  Also,    Examination    Papers,     Blanks, 

Gymnastic  Apparatus,  Flags,  Plays,  Dramas,  Report 
and  Reward  Cards,  Dialogues,  Sp  akers'  Books  for 
Supplementary  Reading,  etc.,  etc 


A.  Flanagan, 

262nVibi8li  Aw,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


0au5tioi( 


Horsford's  Acid   Phosphate 

Overworked  men  and  women, 
the  nervous,  weak,  and  debili- 
tated, will  find  in  the  Acid  Phos- 
phate a  most  agreeable,  grateful, 
and  harmless  stimulant,  giving 
renewed  strength  and  vigor  to 
the  entire  system. 

Dr.  Edwin  F.  Vo5C,  Portland, 
Me.,  sai s :  "I  have  used  it  in  my 
own  case  when  suffering  from  ner- 
vous exhaustion,  with  gratifying 
results.  I  have  prescribed  it  for 
many  of  the  various  forms  of  ner- 
vous debility,  and  it  has  never  failed 
to  do  good." 

DcBcriptiye  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 
■■Bford  (hfBlrai  Werki,  Frofldearf,  B  I. 

Beware  of  Substitute*  and  Imitations. 

For  sale  by  all  Drugirists. 
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The  Roll  of  Honor. 

BT   KATHARINB  KEIFE. 

EE  little  boys  and  girls  are  mine, 

The  very  baby  grade  of  all, 
But  how  the  pictures  into  line 

Beneath  their  busy  fingers  fall ! 
Such  patient  toil  is  lavished  here 
.  And  all  this  energy  outpoured, 
That  they  may  see  their  names  appear 

Writ  in  red  crayon  on  the  board. 

Brief  is  the  fclory ;  every  night 

The  roll  of  honor  disappears. 
Each  morn  their  hopes  are  just  as  bright, 

Their  sanguine  outlook  knows  no  fears. 
Which  of  us  can  afford  to  smile 

(Our  own  ambitions  are  so  small 
And  fame  lasts  such  a  little  while !) 

At  those  red  marks  upon  the  wall  ? 


Turning  New  Leaves. 

OW,  what  is  that  noise?"  said  the  glad  New  Year. 
"Now,  what  is  that  singular  sound  I  hear? 
As  if  all  the  paper  in  all  the  world 
Were  rattled  and  shaken  and  twisted  and  twirled." 
"Oh,  that,"  said  the  jolly  old  Earth,  "is  the  noise 
Of  all  my  children,  both  girls  and  boys, 
A-turning  over  their  leaves  so  new, 
And  all  to  do  honor.  New  Year,  to  you." 

—Selected. 


WINSHIP'S  CONVERSATIONS. 

IRLS  are  difiPerent  from  boys,  women 
from  men.  Women  may  teach  and 
preach,  practice  law  and  medicine,  work 
and  receive  master's  pay,  elect  and  be 
elected,  but  with  every  new  field  they 
enter,  with  every  progressive  step,  they  only  intensify 
the  fact  that  they  are  different  from  men.  The 
greater  the  development  of  the  better  characteristics 
of  the  forms  of  life,  the  higher  the  order  of  intelli- 
gence, the  sharper  is  the  distinction  of  the  sexes.  In 
plant  life  it  often  requires  close  observation,  expert 
scholarship,  and  no  little  imagination  to  discern  the 
fructifying  forces.  In  many  forms  of  animal  life  sex 
is  only  a  physical  distinction,  with  no  appreciable  in- 
fluence upon  intellect  or  disposition.  In  the  uncivil- 
ized races  the  discrimination  is  little  more  than  phy- 
sical, while  every  advance  in  civilizing  man,  every 
added  opportunity  for  refinement  and  culture,  mag- 
nifies woman  into  something  more  than  female.  All 
progress  makes  her  less  and  less  like  man,  until  the 
most  perfect  woman  is  in  culture,  refinement,  taste, 
instinct,  thought,  and  character  the  farthest  removed 
from  her  brother  or  husband. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  it  is  a  strange  commentary  upon 
human  nature  that  in  proportion  to  woman's  unlike- 
ness  to  man  there  should  be  an  intensified  effort  to 
prove  her  likeness  to  him  under  the  designation  of 


equality  with  him.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  no  adequate  study  of  girls.  Such 
attempts  as  have  been  made  have  often  degenerated 
into  a  meritless  discussion, — ^philosophical,  scientific, 
or  theological, — of  the  effect  the  conclusions  would 
have  upon  woman's  rights  or  wrongs  in  the  profes- 
sional, educational,  industrial,  religious,  or  political 
world.  There  is  certainly  a  place  for  the  impreten- 
tious  study  of  girls  by  one  who  fully  believes  in 
woman's  opportunity  in  education,  privilege  in  the 
professions,  and  responsibility  in  suffrage. 

The  conventional  treatment  of  every  phase  of 
human  nature  has  for  generations  inclined  to  the 
philosophical.  Logic  has  been  the  world's  standard 
of  intellectual  values.  A  vigorous  statement  in  Aris- 
totelian or  Kantian  phrase  of  what  ought  to  be  has 
been  accepted  as  proof  of  what  is.  Mental  action  has 
been  measured  by  mental  philosophy,  and  the  facul- 
ties were  once  as  real  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
speculative  as  was  imagery  of  the  heavens  which  the 
astronomers  wrought  out  of  the  stars.  The  test  of 
scholarship  for  centuries  was  the  power  to  portray 
vividly  the  functions  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  as 
the  test  of  culture  was  the  graceful  outlining  of  clas- 
sic characters  in  the  heavens.  Scholarship  is  being 
emancipated  from  conventional  mental  philosophy 
and  culture  from  mythological  astronomy. 

The  scientific  has  challenged  the  philosophical  in 
mind  and  matter.  The  scientist  has  measured  the 
distance  of  every  star  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as 
the  sportsman  records  the  latest  and  nearest  approach 
to  the  two-minute  record  upon  the  track;  has  esti- 
mated the  various  perambulations  and  peregrinations 
of  all  the  regular  and  irregular  heavenly  bodies,  as  the 
modem  crank  learns  the  mysterious  balance  of  errors, 
strikes,  balls,  and  bases  of  the  favorite  in  each  nine  of 
the  league.  The  scientist  knows  a  thousand  facts  in 
which  men  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  even  ex- 
traordinary scholarship  have  less  interest,  if  possible, 
than  in  the  heroic  attitude  of  Orion;  and  now  he 
turns  his  attention  to  the  nerve  activities  of  life,  from 
the  faintest  flush  of  imaginary  rhythm  in  the  proto- 
plastic slime  that  lurks  in  the  oldest  bark  of  the  tan- 
nery yard  up  to  the  knee  jerks  and  elbow  quirks  of 
human  subjects. 

Both  philosopher  and  scientist  have  rendered  a  ser- 
vice to  mankind  which  can  never  be  formally  ex- 
pressed. The  benefit  resulting  from  each  is  of  prac- 
tical value  in  geometric  ratio  to  the  non-practicability 
of  the  subject  treated.  The  philosophical  is  not 
ethical.  Both  philosophy  and  science  lay  off  base 
lines  from  which  ethical  measurements  are  to  be 
taken,  but  the  moment  we  attempt  to  establish  a  new 
base  line  with  every  grade  we  take  on  the  mountain 
side,  we  make  progress  impossible,  and  our  measure- 
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ments  become  inaccurate.  It  is  entirely  easy  to  line 
off  and  measure  mountains  and  Talleys  so  long  as  the 
base  line  is  reliable  and  our  faith  is  unshaken. 

With  base  lines  established  by  philosophy  and 
science,  there  is  work  for  humble  folk  to  do  in  what 
may  be  styled,  with  no  disrespect  to  the  scholarly 
methods,  a  common-sense  way.  There  is  no  scholar- 
ship required  to  find  the  pointers  by  which  the  un- 
tutored rustic  may  locate  the  North  star,  which 
changeth  not  its  place  through  the  century.  This 
is  merely  a  common-sense  observation  of  the  heavens, 
but  it  furnishes  the  humblest  man  on  land  or  sea  a 
reliable  guide  to  home  or  haven.  In  child  study 
there  are  many  things  for  philosophers  to  say  to  the 
thoughtful,  for  scientists  to  reveal  to  the  inquiring; 
there  are  also  facts  as  obvious  when  they  are  told  as  is 
the  handle  of  the  Dipper  which  is  first  sought  by  him 
who  would  find  the  pointers  through  which  to  trace 
his  way  to  the  Pole  star. 

(Vnimon  sense  is  no  more  sensible  than  philosophy 
or  science,  but  it  is  that  phase  of  good  sense  which  the 
common  people  understand  perfectly  when  once  their 
attention  is  called  to  it,  but  which  would  never  have 
occurred  to  them  if  some  expert  had  not  revealed  it. 
It  is  sense  that  is  common,  but  only  so  when  it  is 
brought  out  by  wisdom  that  is  closely  akin  to  genius, 
(.^ommon  sense  is  to  philosophy  and  science  what 
"Paradise  Lost"  is  to  theology,  "Pilgrim's  Progress" 
to  Christian  experience,  Shakespeare  to  human 
nature,  and  the  Gospels  to  religious  life:  it  makes 
vivid  to  all  minds  truths  that  are  vital. 


LITERATURE   IN  SCHOOLS— (III.) 

FABLES  AND  FOLK  STORIES. 

ABLE  and  folk  stories  which  have  lived 
through  centuries  have  a  charm  for 
little  people  that  nothing  else  has. 
Children  can  be  educated  to  like  or  dis- 
like almost  any  kind  of  reading,  but  "Nursery  Rhymes 
and  Songs*^  and  ^'Fables  and  Folks  Stories"  alone  have 
charms  for  them  before  their  tastes  are  formed  or  de- 
formed by  older  ones. 

The  child  knows  much  through  hearing  before  he 
can  know  anything  well  through  reading  for  himself; 
and  his  earliest  reading  should  be  of  things  with  which 
he  has  become  familiar  through  the  hearing.  He 
should  read  something  genuinely  interesting.  He 
should  never  pronounce  words  and  think  he  is  read- 
ing. Words  are  merely  the  ''signs  of  ideas.*'  W-o-c 
is  just  as  good  as  c-o-w  if  "cow**  does  not  signify 
what  "woe"  does  not.  "I  see  a  cat"  is  a  lie  if  I  do  not 
see  a  cat,  and  it  has  no  conceivable  interest  to  the 
child.  If,  however,  the  child  has  had  "Jack  and  the 
Bean-stalk"  read  to  him  a  hundred  times,  and  has 
worn  the  household  out  trying  to  have  it  read  a  second 
hundred  times,  he  will  pick  it  out  for  himself,  pro- 
vided he  has  been  well  started  with  blackboard  and 
chart,  and  it  will  be  real  delight  to  him. 

In  our  ambition  for  "sight  reading,"  for  the  read- 


ing of  what  the  child  has  never  seen  or  heard,  we  for- 
get that  with  little  children  there  is  great  merit  in  re- 
reading, times  out  of  number  for  sheer  love  of  the 
story,  a  classic  of  which  they  never  tire  until  they  have 
unfolded  into  a  higher  range  of  literary  taste  and 
power. 

"Fables  and  Folk  Stories"  deal  with  nature  and 
human  nature  in  a  delightful  way.  Here  are  some 
subjects  that  teachers  will  readily  recall,  and  they  are 
samples  merely  of  the  way  in  which  himian  experi- 
ences and  conditions  are  illustrated  by  personifying 
animals  and  other  natural  objects  and  by  appealing 
to  the  imagination  of  children. 

The  Crab  and  his  Mother. 
The  Boys  and  the  Frogs. 
The  Wind  and  the  San. 
The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher. 
A  Country  Fellow  and  the  Rirer. 
The  Ass  in  the  Lion's  Skin. 
The  Boy  and  the  Nettle. 
'  The  Dog  in  the  Manger. 
The  Boy  who  stole  Apples. 
The  Lion  and  the  Mouse. 
The  Lion  and  the  Bear. 
The  Hunter  and  the  Woodcutter. 
The  Dog  and  the  Wolf. 
The  Wolf  and  the  Goat. 
The  Stag  and  the  Lion. 
The  Fox  in  the  Well. 
The  Farmer  and  the  Stork. 
The  Fox  and  the  Grapes. 
The  Goose  that  laid  Golden  Eggs. 
The  Dog  and  his  Image. 
The  Man  and  the  Lion. 
The  Frog  and  the  Ox. 
The  Wolf  in  Sheep's  Clothing. 
The  Arab  and  his  Camel. 
The  Tortoise  and  the  Hare. 
The  Beeds  and  the  Oak. 

How  unlike  what  the  ordinary  teacher  would  choose 
as  subjects,  and  yet  these  are  classics  to  which  lawyers, 
lecturers,  clergymen,  and  political  speakers  are  likely 
to  refer  with  confidence  that  all  intelligent  people  will 
fully  understand  the  allusions  and  appreciate  the 
reference.  Children  enjoy  them  and  men  profit  by  ^ 
knowledge  of  them.  In  addition  to  these  very  brief 
stories  there  are  a  few  longer  and  more  complete 
classics: — 

Cinderella. 

Tom  Thumb. 

Puss  in  Boots. 

Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk. 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

Hans  in  Luck. 

The  Elves  and  the  Shoemaker. 

Little  One  Eye,  Little  Two  Eyes,  LiUle  Three  Eyes. 

Not  to  know  these  stories  indicates  as  great  igno- 
rance as  does  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  leading  charac- 
ters in  the  Bible,  in  Shakespeare,  or  in  'TJncle  Tom's 
Cabin."  For  a  child  to  leave  the  schools  without 
knowing  that  five  and  five  are  ten  is  nearly  as  par- 
donable as  to  leave  without  knowing  "Cinderella^'  or 
"Little  Red  Biding  Hood,''  and  these  can  never  be 
read  with  so  much  satisfaction  and  pleasure  as  in  the 
primary  grades.  They  are  easy  reading  and  classic 
literature. 
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MAKE  YOURSELF  OVER. 

BY   LUCY    AGNES    HAYES. 

ES,  we  women  turn  our  bonnets  and 
dresses  —  re-shape  them  and  re-trim 
them — and,  lo  !  we  feel  better  in  them, 
and  our  friends  say,  "What  a  pretty- 
new  rig ! " 

After  we  have  taught  a  few  years  we  need 
making  over.  Yes,  there's  no  mistake  about  it. 
We  show  signs  of  wear  and  tear,  and  our  pupils  and 
our  friends  are  a  little  tired  of  us.  We  have  a  deep 
line  on  our  foreheads  that  means  —  no,  not  thoughU 
don't  let's  flatter  ourselves  —  it  meajis  worry.  We 
have  a  sharp  tone  in  our  voice  —  it  means  impatience. 
We  have  a  short,  terse,  emphatic  way  of  speaking,  as 
if  we  were  laying  down  the  law  —  it  means  too  good 
an  opinion  of  our  own  mental  powers  and  too  poor  an 
opinion  of  better  minds  around  us.  It  all  means, 
we're  getting  narrow  and  unlovely,  and  if  we  keep  on 
we  shall  be  left  to  walk  our  narrow  path  alone,  friends, 
and  companions  will  find  no  room  beside  us,  we  shall 
scare  them  away. 
Let's  make  ourselves  over. 

1.  To  cure  the  wrinkle,  let's  think  of  something 
pleasant  with  all  our  hearts  and  minds. 

2.  To  cure  the  sharp  tone  in  our  voice,  let's  talk  a 
little  less,  and  criticise  others  a  little  less  and  our- 
selves more. 

3.  To  cure  our  conceit,  let's  think  how  hateful  we 
must  be  to  others,  and  let's  come  down  from  our  high 
stools  and  walk  companionably  with  the  people  around 
us,  learning  from  them,  letting  them  see  that  we  ap. 
preciate  them,  and,  presto !  they'll  begin  to  say : 
"  We  made  a  mistake  about  Miss  Bookwoman.  She's 
very  pleasant  when  you  know  her  well,  and  her  ability 
as  a  teacher  is  the  highest  in  town.  A  very  fine 
woman  —  a  fine  woman  ! '' 

Ah,  yes,  it  pays  to  make  ourselves  over  every  once 

in  awhile. 

^  ■••  ^ 

FROM  MEMORY'S  VIEWPOINT. 

BY    A.    C.    SGAMMELL. 

studying  the  child,  it  is  well  to  travel 
with  memory  over  our  childhood  days, 
and  to  bring  home  with  us  the  trifles 
that  then  had  most  to  do  with  our  hap- 
piness and  our  giief. 
A  little  girl,  almost  blind  in  the  sunlight,  hastens 
her  early  supper  that  she  may  pick  wild  flowers  to 
carry  to  her  teacher  on  the  morrow.  She  is  impelled 
partly  by  regard  for  her  teacher,  and  partly  by  the 
desire  to  be  and  to  do  like  the  other  children.  She 
gathers  weeds,  some  of  which  are  pretty.  They  are 
all  that  she  can  see  to  pick. 

The  happy  child  goes  to  sleep  and  dreams  how 
pleased  her  teacher  will  be  with  the  gift.  She 
wakens  with  this  thought,  and  taking  the  flowers  from 
their  cool  water,  she  arranges  them  over  and  over, 
while  yet  in  her  white  undress. 

Perhaps  the  teacher  will  make  a  lovely  story  about 
the  flowers,  as  she  did  about  Amy's.  Perhaps  she 
will  wear  some  of  them.  How  surprised  mamma  will 
be  to-night,  when  she  knows. 


Little  Hopeful  goes  early  to  school  and  lays  the 
flowers  on  the  desk.  The  teacher  comes  late,  and 
seems  in  haste.  She  does  not  notice  the  eager  child 
at  her  side,  about  to  gather  up  her  treasures  and 
offer  them. 

"Why,  who  put  these  weeds  here?  Won't  you 
put  them  away,  Freddie  ?  " 

It  is  little  Pitiful  who  goes  broken-hearted  to  the 
dark  comer-seat,  and  cries  her  grief  out.  If  the 
teacher  knew  who  brought  the  flowers,  she  would  give 
them  a  cherished  place,  with  more  heartfelt  smile, 
caress,  and  thanks  than  is  her  wont,  for  she  is  kind. 
Is  she  to  blame  ? 

Is  it  true  that  every  violent  storm  in  the  heart 
leaves  ineffaceable  marks  of  its  ravages,  as  in  nature? 

It  is  a  winter  noontime  in  a  district  school.  The 
big  boys  are  snowballing  in  and  out  of  the  schoolroom, 
for  the  teacher  has  gone  home  to  dinner. 

As  the  cannon  ball  to  soldiers,  so  is  the  large  snow- 
ball to  timid  children. 

The  little  ones  long  to  eat  their  dinner,  to  leave  the 
room,  to  play  away  their  tiredness  as  the  older 
scholars  are  doing,  but  they  are  afraid  of  the  snow- 
balls, and  they  sit  and  suffer  through  a  child's 
long  hour,  a  week  long  in  seeming. 

All  the  weary  afternoon  they  dread  the  home-going 
and  fresh  snowballs.  They  wish  the  teacher  went 
their  way.  They  listen  to  the  singing  and  the  saying 
of  beautiful  things  about  the  snow,  but  they  do  not 
associate  the  words  with  the  dreaded  school  snow. 

At  four  o'clock  the  teacher  warmly  wraps  the  chil- 
dren, kisses  them  good-bye,  and  wonders  why  they 
are  not  the  light-hearted  prattlers  of  last  term.  The 
older  pupils  are  kind-hearted,  and  do  not  tease  nor 
meaningly  frighten  the  younger. 

The  teacher  was  not  a  fearful  child,  so  she  does  not 
understand ;  yet  for  how  much  of  the  ill  health,  the 
nervousness,  and  the  dislike  of  school  that  is  fast  de- 
veloping in  these  little  ones  will  she  be  held  respon- 
sible ? 

Thinking  back,  memory  finds  a  half-orphaned  lad 
who  has  come  from  the  city  to  live  with  a  thrifty,  but 
penurious  farmer. 

The  farmer  wears  in  winter  the  long  frock  that 
reaches  below  his  boots.  The  boy  of  twelve  dresses 
in  the  same  way. 

His  schoolmates  make  no  comment  by  look  or 
word.  They  are  well-bred.  He  is  one  of  the  teach- 
er's bright  pupils.  She  enjoys  him  and  makes  the 
most  of  his  abilities  in  showing  off,  or  advertising, 
her  school. 

The  teacher  is  interesting  in  person  and  in  methods. 
She  draws  many  visitors.  One  day  a  party  of  boys 
and  girls  come  from  a  neighboring  town.  They  are 
stylishly  dressed. 

The  boy  in  the  frock  is  called  to  the  front,  and  he 
stands  so  near  the  visitors  that  the  contrast  in  dress 
is  painful. 

The  boy's  cheeks  flush.  He  is  self-conscious,  con- 
fused, and  ashamed.  His  stammering  has  a  touch  of 
defiance.  He  is  a  positive  failure,  this  boy  whom  the 
teacher  has  thought  so  strong  in  himself,  so  able  to 
accept  the  sad  inevitables  of  his  lot. 

After  school,  the  boy-visitor  of  quickest  insight 
makes  it  all  plain  to  the  teacher,  saying  how  he 
would  feel  were  he  in  that  poor  boy's  place.  The 
teacher  profits  by  the  lesson,  pities,  and  tries  to 
atone.  And  the  young  hero,  who  has  so  long  and  so 
patiently  endured  his  exhibition  before  strangers,  is 
henceforth  released  from  his  bondage  of  spirit. 
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EVERGREENS. 

BY   ELLA   J.    DOUGLAS. 

HEN  Mother  Nature  has  stripped  other 

trees  of  their  foliage  and  all  are  taking 

their    winter's    sleep,    the    evergreen 

lives  on  in  all  the  verdure  of  summer, 

and  then  is  the  time  for  its  study. 

During  the  fall,  before  the  snow  begins  to  cover 

the  branches,  collections  of  evergreens,  cones,  mosses, 

and  lichens  may  be  made  by  teacher  and  pupils. 


Place  the  branches  of  trees  and  moss  in  a  pail  of 
water  and  keep  in  the  cellar  until  ready  for  use. 

The  most  common  of  the  evergreens  are  the  pine, 
fir,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  cedar. 


PINES. 


The  pine  is  the  most  numerous  of  the  coniferous 
trees,  and  is  known  from  all  others  by  the  needle- 


spread  of  surface,  but  great  in  numbers.  These  are^ 
made  of  clusters  of  two  or  five  and  surrounded  at  the 
base  by  withered  bud  scales.  In  the  pine  of  the 
northern  clime  the  length  of  the  needle  is  three  or 


SCALE  AND  SEEDS. 


four  inches,  while  in  the  south  they  measure  about 
fifteen  inches. 

The  young  growth  of  the  tree  is  covered  with  thin 
chaff-like  scales,  the  first  leaves  of  the  stem  from 
the  axils  of  which  appear  the  clusters  of  green 
needle-like  leaves.  - 

The  fruit  of  the  pine  is  the  cone,  which  is  made  up^ 
of  hard  woody  scales.     At  the  base  of  each  are  found 


pnrs. 


shaped  leaves,  which  serve  for  foliage,  having  little 


CONE  BEFORE  MATURING. 


two  seeds  partly  sunk  in  excavations.  It  matures 
the  second  year  after  flowering.  When  ripe  the 
scales  turn  back  and  the  seed  falls  out,  usually  carry- 
ing with  it  a  wing  which  was  a  part  of  the  lining  of 
the  scale.  Thus  it  is  more  easily  carried  by  the^ 
wind. 

In  some  countries  the  Indians  depend  upon  the 
seeds  for  food,  and  they  are  also  eaten  by  animals. 

The  wood  of  the  pine  is  very  valuable  for  building 
purposes.  It  contains  a  resinous  juice,  which  is  very 
useful  in  producing  turpentine,  rosin,  and  tar. 

SPRUCES. 

In  the  spruce  the  leaves  are  short  and  stiff,  point- 
ing every  way.  They  are  about  an  inch  in  lengtli 
and  of  a  dark  green  color. 

The  cones  hang  from  the  end  of  the  branches  and 
fall  the  first  of  the  winter.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is 
also  valuable,  and  the  long  roots  of  some  kinds  are 
so  fine  and  strong  that  the  Indian  uses  them  to  sew 
his  birch-bark  canoe.  This  tree  furnishes  the  spruce 
gum  of  the  market. 

It  is  also  very  ornamental. 

CEDAKS. 

The  cedar  has  scale-shaped  leaves  and  its  cones, 
are  small. 

There  are  several  species  of  this  evergreen  tree, 
but  the  principal  one  is  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.     It. 
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is  noted  for  its  great,  wide- spreading  branches.  It  is 
very  fragrant.  It  was  used  in  the  building  of  the 
palace  of  David  and  the  temple  of  Solomon.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  and 
continues  to  grow  for  a  thousand  years.  There  are  a 
dozen  of  these  trees  on  Mt.  Lebanon  which  measure 
-about  forty-seven  feet  around  the  base. 

MOSSES. 

These  are  called  flowerless  plants  from  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  bear  real  blossoms  or  seeds.    They 


^Lre  found  in  all  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  con- 
stitute almost  the  entire  vegetation  of  the  polar 
regions  and  the  summits  of  mountains. 

Some  mosses  afford  homes  for  insects  in  winter 
and  food  for  them  in  the  summer.  It  is  used  by  the 
florist  for  packing  purposes  and  in  some  countries  is 
used  for  filling  mattresses.  Brooms  are  also  made 
from  certain  kinds. 

Collections  can  be  made  by  pupils  and  they  take 
great  interest  in  seeing  how  many  different  kinds 
they  can  find.  Call  their  attention  to  the  dry  moss 
and  that  which  is  found  in  swamps.  The  green 
moss  found  on  rocks  can  be  used  on  a  sand  board  to 
illustrate  the  forms  of  land  in^^tead  of  sand,  and  is 
much  cleaner.  It  keeps  better  by  occasionally 
sprinkling  it  with  water. 

LICHENS. 

Lichens  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  where 
it  is  impossible  for  any  other  vegetation  to  grow. 
Fastening  upon  rocks,  trees,  or  walls,  they  derive 
their  sustenance  from  the  air  around  them.  They 
appear  dull  during  dry  weather,  but  after  a  rain 
seem  endowed  with  new  life.  They  are  of  a  number  of 
varieties  of  colors  and  at  the  equator  are  very 
gorgeous. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  they  were  the  first 
forms  of  vegetation,  and  growing  upon  the  bare  rocks, 
their  decay  began  the  accumulation  of  soil.  They 
are  the  first  plants  that  clothe  the  bare  rocks  of 
newly  formed  islands. 


COMPOSITION  WORK.— THIRD  GRADE. 

BY   8UPT.    L.    H.    JONES,    CLEVELAND. 

HEN  the  class  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  first  and  second  grades  they  are 
ready  to  do  much  writing ;  that  is,  they 
may  be  given  abundant  practice  in  easy 
composing  work,  both  oral  and  written, 
using  such  language  forms  as  they  are  familiar  with, 
and  adding  only  very  slowly  new  forms,  and  the  grade 
of  work  increasing  by  very  slow  degrees.  This  is  for 
two  purposes ;  first,  to  establish  a  habit  of  formulat- 
ing, unaided,  their  own  conceptions,  and  arranging 
and  expressing  them  in  logical  form ;  and  secondly, 
to  give  a  certain  facility  in  the  use  of  language,  that 
they  may  be  able  to  speak  and  write  with  confidence 
and  ease  within  the  limitations  of  their  knowledge 
and  vocabulary.  Thus  will  they  be  made  ready  for 
the  more  complex  and  independent  work  of  the  fourth 
grade. 

Every  oral  exercise  should  have  in  view  as  the 
threefold  basis  of  training,  (a)  logical  arrangement  of 
ideas,  (b)  construction  of  sentences,  (c)  choice  of  words. 
If  the  work  of  the  oral  lessons  is  skillfully  managed, 
the  pupils  will  acquire  more  and  more  skill  in  writing 
out  independently  their  original  ideas  logically,  cor- 
tectly,  and  adequately,  and  so  grow  day  by  day  in 
strength  and  power  of  thought  and  expression. 

There  should  be  written  exercises  founded  on  these 
oral  lessons,  and  following  them  more  or  less  closely. 
In  every  written  exercise  strictest  attention  should  be 
paid  to  correctness  in  the  mechanical  details  of  spell- 
ing, punctuation,  penmanship,  etc.  We  can  require 
the  highest  excellence  in  these  without  interfering 
with  the  originality  of  thought,  or  individuality  of 
expression  of  the  child. 

In  order  that  the  purposes  of  the  work  of  this  grade 
may  be  fulfilled,  the  narrations  and  descriptions  should 
still  be  of  the  simplest  character.  Simple  but  excel- 
lent models  of  these  two  forms  of  composition  should 
be  studied  with  the  children  orally,  and  sometimes 
reproduced  in  the  written  exercise  by  way  of  giving  a 
standard.  Care  must  be  observed  that  the  inventive 
compositions  be  not  too  long  nor  too  complex.  The 
narrations  should  not  include  too  many  incidents ;  the 
descriptions  should  follow  one  of  these  lines —  de- 
scription by  parts,  and  description  by  attributes. 
The  second  form  of  description  will  require  special 
study  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

The  composition  work  of  the  first  three  primary 
grades  forms  a  unit,  in  that  the  work  from  the  first 
to  the  third  grades  follows  the  same  line,  deals  with 
the  same  phases,  is  based  on  the  same  subject  matter, 
and  is  of  essentially  the  same  elementary  character, 
differing  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree  only. 

The  work  of  the  third  grade  will  constitute  a  round- 
ing up  of  these  lines  and  phases  of  work ;  the  training 
and  practice  will  be  of  such  a  character  as  shall  make 
the  pupils  ready  for  the  differentiation  in  method  and 
character  of  the  work  of  the  fourth  grade.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  her  work  shall  be  thus  unified  and 
completed,  the  teacher  will  need  to  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  work  of  the  two  grades  below. 

The  pupils  completing  the  third  grade  should  be 
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able  to  write  good  descriptions  and  narrations  of  a 
simple  character  and  within  the  limitations  of  their 
knowledge  and  vocabulary.  There  should  be  a  fair 
degree  of  merit  and  correctness  in  the  logical  arrange- 
ment of  ideas  and  construction  of  sentences,  and  also 
in  the  details  of  spelling,  punctuation,  capitals,  pen- 
manship, etc. 


WHAT  CHILDREN  SHOULD  READ.— VI. 

BY   MRS.    ALICE   W.    COOLEY, 
Superintendent  of  Primary  Schools,  MinneapoliB. 

have  left  until  the  last  the  path  that 
will  be  one  of  the  first  chosen  by  (he 
children.  It  is  crossed  and  recrossed 
with  the  path  of  fancy,  though  each  is 
distinct.  On  the  sign  board  is  written 
'Elementary  Science^';  but  the  children  know  it  by 
no  such  formidable  name.  To  them  it  is  the  wonder- 
ful field  of  soil  and  rocks,  alive  with  plants  and  ani- 
mals, guarded  by  sun,  moon,  and  stars — ^the  place  of 
all  others  to  unite  the  poetic,  imaginative  thought 
with  the  more  marvelous  and  fascinating  truth. 
'The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead."  Nature  is  the 
realm  of  both  poet  and  scientist.  T\Aace  blessed  the  ^ 
one  who  sees  with  both. 

Professor  Hodges,  of  TJtica  University,  says:  "Of 
books  of  science  for  children,  Arabella  Buckley's  are 
emphatically  the  best.  They  are  well  written,  poetic, 
entertaining,  and,  at  the  same  time,  scientifically  cor- 
rect in  every  fact."  Her  "Fairy  Land  of  Science"  is 
a  collection  of  lectures  or  talks  given  to  children. 
Among  the  subjects  are  Sunbeams,  Air,  Water,  and  Ice 
as  sculptors,  Sound,  Life  of  a  Primrose,  History  of  a 
Piece  of  Coal,  and  Bees.  These  indicate  the  wide 
range.  "life  and  Her  Children"  and  "Winners  in 
Life's  Race"  are  by  the  same  author.  In  Kingsle/s 
"Madam  How  and  Ijady  Why,"  as  the  name  indicates, 
we  meet  the  common  phenomena  of  nature  with  the 
"how"  and  the  "why."  He  says:  "The  more  you  try 
now  to  understand  things,  the  more  you  will  be  able 
hereafter  to  understand  men  and  that  which  is  above 
men."  The  three  volumes,  "Seaside  and  Wayside," 
by  J.  M.  Wright,  open  the  eyes  to  the  wonders  by  the 
way,  as  does  Mary  Treat's  "Home  Studies  in  Nature." 
"Starland,"  by  Sir  Robert  Ball,  is  a  series  of  simple 
and  interesting  talks  to  young  people  about  the  won- 
ders of  the  heavens.  "Real  Fairy  Folks,  or  Explora- 
tions in  the  World  of  Atoms,"  is  (so  says  its  author, 
Lucy  R.  Meyer)  "an  honest  effort  to  make  children 
love  the  beautiful  science  of  chemistry,  and  to  lift 
their  thoughts  in  trustful  reverence  to  the  One  who 
holds  in  his  hand  the  atoms  as  securely  as  he  holds 
the  worlds." 

Other  books  of  this  class  are:  "Fairy  Frisket,  or 
Peeps  into  Insect  Life,"  and  "Fairy  Know-a-bit"  (A. 
L.  0.  E.);  "Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur,"  "Neighbors 
with  Wings  and  Fins,  Claws  and  Hoofs,  Paws  and 
Claws,"  "Cats  and  Dogs"  (Johonnot);  "Little  Folks 
in  Feathers  and  Fur"  (Miller). 

Of  interest  and  help  to  older  children  that  are 


watching  birds  and  studying  their  habits  are  Margaret 
Miller's  "My  Saturday  Bird  Class,"  Olive  Thome- 
Miller's  "Little  Brothers  of  the  Air,"  Grant's  "Our 
Common  Birds  and  How  to  Know  Them."  They  will 
also  get  much  pleasure  and  inspiration  from  Bur- 
roughs' books  and  Bradford  Torrey's  "A  Rambler's 
Lease."  J.  E.  Taylor's  "Play  Time  Naturalist"  has  a 
good  chapter  on  toads  and  bugs.  Mrs.  Dana's  *TEow  to- 
Kjiow  the  Wild  Flowers"  is  a  treasure  to  boys  and 
girls  that  love  flowers,  but  have,  as  yet,  little  technical 
knowledge  of  botany.  The  flowers  are  simply  classi- 
fied by  colors,  and  there  are  many  illustrations. 

Among  the  stories  of  animal  life,  the  young  ones 
will  enjoy  Lily  Wesselhoft's  "Sparrow,  the  Tramp," 
and  "Flip  Wing,  the  Spy."  In  Mary  Bamford's- 
"Thoughts  of  My  Dumb  Neighbors,"  a  bird,  flea,  but- 
terfly, goat,  ant,  dog,  bat,  etc.,  are  the  neighbors. 
Each  tells  its  own  story.  Like  Anna  E.  Chase's- 
"Stories  from  Animal  Land,"  it  will  "awaken  that  lov- 
ing interest  that  will  insure  kindness  to  harmless  living 
creatures."  "Black  Beauty"  is  a  masterpiece  in  this 
line.  It  has  been  called  the  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  of 
the  horse.  Florence  Bass  has  two  small  volumes, 
"Nature  Studies  for  Young  Readers."  They  are 
very  simply  written,  for  beginners  in  reading.  (Vol.1, 
Plants;  vol.  II,  Animals.) 

Every  little  one  that  loves  a  cat  will  enjoy  over  and 
over  again  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  "Letters  from  a 
Cat."  The  little  mistress,  being  away  from  home,  re- 
ceives some  letters  purporting  to  be  from  the  dear 
pussy  left  behind.  "Story  of  Puff,"  in  which  the 
canary  bird  expresses  his  views  of  life,  might  be  con- 
sidered a  companion  piece,  though  not  by  the  same 
author.  Aesop's  fables  easily  lead  in  this  line  of  lit- 
erature. Through  the  story  of  imaginary  words  and 
actions  of  animals,  the  moral  truth  makes  its  impres- 
sion. Stickney  has  a  good  edition.  "  Four  Feet,  Two- 
Feet,  and  No  Feet"  (L.  E.  Richards)  is  a  fairy  story 
introducing  animals.  "Queer  Little  People"  (H.  B. 
Stowe)  contains  stories  of  squirrels,  birds,  dogs,  cats, 
insects,  and  other  occupants  of  animaldom.  Many  of 
Andersen's  fairy  tales  and  many  of  the  stories  of 
mvthologv  relate  to  plants  and  animals. 

In  Mara  Pratt's  "Fairv  I^and  of  Flowers"  and  "Lit- 
tle Flower  Folks,"  and  Hale's  "Little  Flower  People," 
we  find  the  elementary  facts  in  botany,  many  illustra- 
tions and  descriptions,  with  characteristics  of  plant 
life,  all  interwoven  with  related  story  and  legend  in 
prose  and  rhyme.  Sophie  Herrick's  "Chapters  in 
Plant  Life,"  Bergen's  "Glimpses  at  the  Plant  World," 
Gray's  "How  Plants  Behave,"  and  Jane  Newell's 
"From  Seed  to  Ijcaf '  and  "From  Flower  to  Fruit"  are 
all  excellent.  "The  Flower  People"  (Mrs.  Horace 
Mann)  fills  us  with  love  for  the  pure  snowdrop,  the- 
bright  crocus,  the  gentle  anemones  and  violets,  as  they 
tell  their  story  to  little  Mary,  who  cares  for  them. 

A  search  through  the  poetry  of  Tennyson,  Long- 
fellow, Br}'ant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  H.  H.,  Lucy  Lar- 
com,  Mary  Howitt,  the  Cary  sisters,  Gelia  Thaxter, 
Mrs.  Hemans,  Mrs.  Browning,  and  others,  will  dis- 
close may  gems  surprisingly  enjoyed  and  appreciated 
by  children.  Two  books  unreservedly  and  unquali- 
fiedly recommended,  both  for  punty  of  thought  and 
purity  of  style,  are  Mrs.  Gatty's  "Parables  of  Nature" 
and  jane  Andrews'  "Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Her 
Children." 

For  those  that  desire  to  help  children  to  the  best 
use  of  the  best  books,  I  know  of  no  more  helpful  and 
suggestive  work  than  ^fary  E.  Burt's  'Titerary  Land- 
marks." 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

BY    KATHBRYN   LIVINGSTON. 

LITTLE  log-housB  once   stood  in 
the  woods  of  Kentucky. 

There  were  great  cracks   be- 
tween the  logs  and  the  rain  and 
wind  came  into  the  house. 

There  was  an  opening  for  a  window  and 
one  for  a  door. 

Over  these  were  hung  skins  of  wild  ani- 
mals for  curtains. 

The  ground  was  the  floor. 

The  table  and  stools  were  made  of  the 
boughs  and  bark  of  trees. 

One  cold  day  in  February,  1809,  a  little 
baby  boy  came  to  live  in  this  house. 

His  name  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

He  loved  the  woods,  the  birds,  and  the 
flowers. 

Sometimes  he  took  long  walks  with  his 
father  to  shoot  wild  turkeys. 

His  mother  told  him  beautiful  stories  from 
the  Bible. 

She  made  him  a  little  coat  from  the  skin 
of  a  bear  that  his  father  shot. 

She  made  him  warm  shoes  and  a  fur  cap. 

In  summer  Abraham  had  no  shrfes.  He 
went  barefoot. 

At  last  he  was  old  enough  to  go  to  school. 

Men  and  women  went  to  this  school  also. 

They  had  lessons  from  only  one  book, — •  a 
spelling  book. 

Little  Abraham  studied  so  hard  that  he 
soon  reached  the  head  of  his  class. 

He  used  to  write  his  words  at  home  on  a 
shovel.     This  was  his  slate. 

For  a  pencil  he  used  a  charred  stick. 

Sometimes  he  wrote  his  lessons  on  the 
bark  of  trees  with  a  sharp-pointed  stick. 

All  the  children  loved  Abraham  Lincoln. 

He  was  an  honest  boy. 

He  was  kind  to  everyone,  even  to  the 
birds  and  animals. 

He  liked  to  make  speeches. 

He  would  stand  up  on  an  old  tree-stump 
and  make  speeches  to  his  playmates,  while 
they  sat  upon  logs  or  upon  the  ground. 

He  often  told  very  funny  stories. 

He  was  a  good-natured  boy,  but  he  had  to 
word  hard. 

He    helped    his  father   chop   trees,   split 


wood,  clear  up  the  brush,  milk  the  cow,  and 
sometimes  shqot  turkeys. 

At  last  they  sold  the  little  log-cabin  and 
Abraham's  father  made  a  raft  so  they  could 
go  down  the  river  to  another  place. 

There  were  no  steamboats  or  railroads 
there. 

When  he  was  older  he  went  to  a  place 
where  he  saw  many  colored  people. 

He  saw  that  white  people  bought  and  sold 
the  black  people. 

Sometimes  the  children  were  sold  to  go 
far  away  from  their  fathers  and  mothers. 

Sometimes  they  were  whipped. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  sorry  for  them. 

He  wished  he  might  do  something  for 
them,  but  he  was  only  a  poor  boy  and  was 
often  laughed  at  by  others. 

He  studied  hard. 

He  liked  to  read. 

Once  he  walked  twelve  miles  to  borrow  a 
book. 

Then  he  came  home  and  burnt  one  shav- 
ing at  a  time  so  that  he  could  see  to  read  the 
book  through  that  night. 

He  said  some  very  wise  things. 

The  people  of  to-day  like  to  know  what 
Abraham  Lincoln  thought  about  many 
things. 

He  made  true,  earnest  speeches  to  the 
great  men. 

The  people  trusted  him. 

Some  people  who  had  laughed  at  his  flax 
and  tow-linen  trousers  and  his  potrmetal  boots 
were  sorry  now. 

They  invited  Abraham  Lincoln  to  go  and 
help  make  the  laws  for  his  state. 

He  was  so  just,  so  true,  and  so  noble  that 
they  made  him  president  of  this  country. 

The  people  of  the  country  did  not  agree, 
and  there  was  b  long  war. 

The  men  of  the  country  helped  Abraham 
Lincoln  by  going  to  the  war.  There  were 
many  brave  soldiers. 

At  last  Mr.  Lincoln  said  the  four  million 
black  people  shall  be  free. 

No  one  could  sell  them  now. 

The  people  all  loved  him. 

He  was  the  greatest  and  best  man  in  our 
country  then. 

Np  one  can  ever  forget  our  hero,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 
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KINDNESS  TO  ANIMALS -A  READING. 

]0W  many  of  us  can  truly  say  we  have 
always  been  as  kind  to  the  dumb  ani- 
mals as  we  should  be? 

Have  some  of  us,  perhaps,  in  a  fit 

of    ill-humor,  kicked  the  cat?     Have 

we  made  the  dog  perform   feats    that    tire    him? 

Have  we  compelled  the  parrot  to  amuse  company 

by  talking,  until  he  was  thoroughly  exhausted  ? 

Have  we  forgotten  that  these  animals  have  feel- 
ing ;  that  to  kick  them,  to  tire  them,  or  to  tease  them, 
is  entirely  wrong  ? 

How  often  have  we  tried  to  interfere  with  cruel 
boys  who  were  stealing  eggs  from  nests,  or  who  were 
taking  the  nests  from  trees  ? 

Those  nests  that  it  took  the  birds  quite  a  time  to 
build ;  nests  that  had  become  dear  to  the  birds,  as 
their  homes;  their  resting  places;  nests  that  they 
felt  drawn  to  as  the  dwelling-place  of  their  young. 

How  often  have  we  tried  to  give  our  aid  to  the 
poor  bird  that  has  been  captured  by  the  unruly  boys? 

I  think  something  ought  to  be  done  to  save  the 
dumb  animals  from  cruel  treatment.  We  do  not 
mean  to  be  unkind,  cruel,  and  heartless;  we  are 
thoughtless;  that's  where  the  trouble  lies.  To-day 
we  will  form  a  little  society,  and  promise  that 

We  will  do  all  the  good  we  can, 

In  all  the  ways  we  can, 

To  every  dumb  creature  that  we  may  see. 

—  Selected. 
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RECREATION  IN  THE  SCHOOLROOM. 

BY    WINIFRED    TAYLOR. 

NE  ^ill  be  amply  repaid  for  the  extra 
planning  in  having  recreations  in  any 
study.  Games  and  exercises  will  arouse 
to  harder  study,  and  cause  a  profitable 
pleasure;  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  that 
'^Jack*^  needs  some  "play*'  to  make  him  ][?right. 

Of  course  the  success  of  the  games  depend  more 
upon  yourself  as  the  leader  than. on  the  game.  You 
must  enter  into  it  with  spirit,  and  enjoy  it  with  the 

children. 

A    CONVERSATION    PARTY. 

Procure  some  bristol  cards  and  write  (or  let  some 
•child  print)  a  geography  subject  on  each  card,  such  as 
Niagara  Falls,  Mammoth  Cave,  Yosemite  Valley, 
London,  Lakes  of  Killarney,  etc.,  according  to  your 
•course  of  study. 

Let  each  child  draw  one  card;  this  should  be  done  at 
least  a  week  before  you  intend  to  have  the  party. 
Each  child  must  study  his  subject  during  the  time  of 
preparation;  allow  him  to  do  it  as  busy  work  in  school 
as  well  as  at  home,  and  at  the  public  library.  Have 
-each  child  prepare  a  number  of  questions  on  his  sub- 
ject, perhaps  write  them  on  paper  and  then  study 
them. 

The  time  for  the  party  having  arrived,  have  your 
<»orresponding  list  of  subjects  ready.  Give,  say.  New 
York,  and  ask  who  would  like  to  talk  about  it;  of 
course  you  have  the  name  of  the  child,  and  the  sub- 
iect  given  to  him  on  your  list.    It  is  a  good  plan  to 


have,  on  some  cards,  the  names  of  places  to  which  you 
have  been,  or  perhaps  they  have  been,  thus  making  it 
more  real.  In  case  you  can  only  have  a  small  party, 
invite  only  those  who  have  been  nearly  perfect  in 
their  geography  recitations  and  work  the  past  fort- 
night. 

If  you  are  not  in  the  habit  of  having  such  diver- 
sions, the  children  may  at  first  appear  stiff,  awkward, 
and  stupid;  if  so,  let  practice  make  perfect,  as  at  every 
party  much  wiU  depend  on  the  hostess.  Perhaps 
you  can  introduce  some  lessons  in  etiquette  with  your 
game. 

The  first  time  of  giving  such  a  party,  you  might 
put  a  few  suggestive  questions  on  the  board  during 
the  time  of  preparation.  This  exercise  can  be  a  fine 
language  as  well  as  an  information  lesson. 

A  party  of  this  kind  can  be  quite  as  interesting  and 
instructive  on  other  subjects.  Cards  may  be  prepared 
with  questions  such  as: — 

'TVhat  study  do  you  like  best?*' 

'^What  is  the  most  interesting  book  you  have  read?'^ 

'TVTiat  is  the  largest  city  you  ever  visited?" 

'TVTiat  is  the  most  beautiful  poem  you  ever  read?'* 
and  so  on. 

Have  no  preparation  in  this  game,  simply  pass  the 
cards  at  the  time  selected,  and  let  each  pupil  call  on 
any  other  child  he  may  choose  to  discuss  the 
question. 


TEACHING  THE  COMPASS. 

BY    ELLA   J.    DOUGLAS. 

NE  afternoon  little  John,  who  lived  in  a 
shipping  city,  wandered  down  to  the 
wharf  where  a  vessel  lay  at  anchor. 
He,  like  most  boys,  was  interested  in 
everything  about  a  ship  and  at  once  be- 
gan a  tour  of  inspection.  His  eyes  very  soon  rested 
on  the  mariner's  compass,  and  he  exclaimed  to  the 
captain,  who  stood  near  by,  "  Oh,  here  is  the  com- 
pass I    I'm  west-northwest." 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  inquired  the  gentle- 
man. 

"  Well,"  replied  John,  "  we  have  a  compass  up  at 
our  school  made  out  of  boys  and  girls  and  I  am  west- 
northwest." 

A  visit  to  the  school  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
teacher,  in  order  to  more  definitely  fix  the  points  of 
direction  in  the  minds  of  her  pupils,  had  them  ar- 
ranged in  a  circle,  each  bearing  a  name  according  to 
the  point  he  represented.  One  child  stood  in  the 
centre  for  the  needle  and  always  pointed  to  the  one 
named  north. 

When  asked  to  "box  the  compass,"  each  responded 
in  turn. 

Sometimes  the  pupils  would  call  for  the  different 
points,  and  in  this  way  they  are  easily  learned. 

This  exercise  can  be  varied  by  asking  the  pupil  to 
answer  from  the  place  where  the  sun  rises,  where  it 
is  at  noon,  at  sunset,  where  in  the  afternoon,  where 
it  is  never  seen,  etc. 
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ABOtJT  A  FEATHER. 

BY   B.    O.    FIELD. 

7I^HE  PARTS  OF  A  FEATHER.— Have  at 
least  one  perfect  feather.     If  not  too 


much    trouble,    have    several    of    the 
scholars  have  one.     The  quill  feather 
of  a  goose  is  best,  but  that  of  a  turkey, 
duck,  or  hen  will  do. 

I. — Parts  of  a  Feather. 

1.  Axis,  main  stem,  barrel,  or  quill ;  is  a  hollow 
cylinder,  and  is   embedded  in  the 
skin  of  the  animal. 

2.  Shaft,  continuation  of  quill ;  is 
four-sided;  is  horny;  is  slightly 
curved ;  and  is  filled  with  pith. 

3.  Web,  network  of  lateral  expan- 
sions on  either  side  the  shaft. 

4.  Barbs,  lateral  expansions  which 
make  the  web;  flat  sides  lap  over 
each  other. 


II. —  Kinds  of  Feathers. 
If  wise,  bring  a  bird  of  some  kind 
into  the  schoolroom  for  them  to  see 
the  feathers  as  a  whole,  making  an 
object  lesson  on  the  bird. 

1.  Clothing  feathers,  those  which 
cover  the  body. 

2.  Quill  feathers,  the  long  feath- 
ers of  the  wing  and  tail. 

3.  Down,  the  small,  soft  feathers,  which  grow  on 
the  skin  beneath  the  covering  feathers. 

III. —  The  Feathers  of  Commerce. 

Depend  at  first  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils ; 
secondly,  upon  the  knowledge  they  can  gain  by  in- 
quiring of  parents  and  friends;  thirdly,  give  them 
such  important  facts  as  they  fail  to  gather. 

Write  the  answers  in  the  order  in  which  they  give 
them,  and  afterwards  classify  them. 

1.  Uses. — A  collection  of  facts  as  they  might  give 
them :  — 

Filling  beds.  Making  old-fashioned  pens 

Trimming  bonnets.  (show  quill  pen). 

Filling  pillows.  Making  large  brushes. 

Making  cushions.         Making  dusters. 

2.  Varieties. — 

Down,  the  loose,  fluffy  barbs  attached  to  the  lower 
part  of  almost  all  feathers;  the  real  down  of  some 
birds;  the  very  downy  feathers  of  some  birds. 

Plume  feathers,  from  water  fowl  and  poultry  birds. 

Ornamental  feathers,  from  humming  birds,  birds 
of  paradise,  ostrich,  etc. 


m  •m*  ^ 


Save  the  Scraps. 

The  teacher  should  have  a  large  manila  envelope  for 
newspaper  clippings.  These  are  manufactured  ex- 
pressly for  letter  files,  but  are  invaluable  for  scraps. 
Each  one  contains  twenty-six  pockets  labeled  alpha- 
betically. Fold  your  scrap  to  a  convenient  size  with 
the  title  on  the  outside.  With  a  blue  pencil  underline 
the  principal  word  of  the  title,  and  put  the  clipping 
in  the  pocket  under  the  appropriate  initial  letter.  — 
Intelligence. 


Rhymes  for  Teachinsr  Plurals. 

BY   ELIZABETH    B.    JOHNSON. 

Ehymes  are  always  of  interest  to  the  little  ones. 
After  teaching,  by  slow  degrees,  the  formation  of 
plurals  of  nouns  to  the  lowest  class  in  the  grammar 
department,  I  wrote  on  the  board  the  following 
thymes,  leaving  blank  the  end  of  each  line.  The 
pupils  copied  the  rhymes,  filling  in  blanks  at  home :  — 

We  cut  our  bread  with . 


Women  married  are  called 

The  baby  cows  are . 

We  cut  apples  into . 

Men  wear  buttons  in  their  - 
Ladies  in  winter  carry 


Little  girls  sometimes  wear . 

Old  ladies  wear  their  hair  in . 

In  June  we  have  red  and  black . 

And  there  are  many  kinds  of . 

We  go  to  school  for  many . 

And  learn  about  seas,  gulfs,  and . 

We  keep  our  pens  and  knives  in . 

We  read  in  books  about  sly . 

Red  berries  grow  on  trees  called . 

The  faults  of  youth  are  often . 

One ,  many ,  the  word's  the  same. 

One ,  many ,  only  one  name. 

KEY. 

Knires,  wiyes,  calyes,  halyes,  cuffs,  muffs,  ruffs,  puffs, 
cherries,  berries,  days,  bays,  .boxes,  ^fozes,  [hollies,  follies, 
deer,  deer,  sheep,  sheep. 


Chickadees. 


Piped  a  tiny  voice  hard  by. 
Gay  and  polite,  a  cheerful  cry, 
Chick-chick-a-deedee!    Saucy  note. 
Out  of  sound  heart  and  merry  throat, 
As  if  it  said,  "Good-day,  good  sir! 
Fine  afternoon,  old  passenger! 
Happy  to  meet  you  In  these  places, 
Where  January  brings  few  faces." 

Bmersoi 
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^  Our  Heroes.  ^ 


WASHINGTON  AND  LINCOLN. 

BY    ELLA   M.    POWERS. 

OUR  GRBAT  HEROES. 
Recitation.— 

No  countries  have  the  heroes 
So  loyal,  good,  and  great, 
As  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
Whose  births  we  celebrate. 

Their  hands  to  help  were  ready. 
Their  Judgments  keen  and  true;    . 

Long  may  they  live  in  memory's  halls. 
Their  deeds  each  year  renew. 

We  celebrate  each  year  with  love 
Their  birthdays  far  and  near. 

Our  flags  and  banners  wave  on  high. 
For  honored  names  so  dear. 


THE  CROWNING  OF  OUR  HEROES. 
[A  bust  of  Washington  should  be  on  one  side  of  the 
platform,  and  one  of  Lincoln  opposite.    (If  busts  bo  un- 
ayailable,  have  a  large  picture  of  Washington  and  Lincoln 
on  an  easel  at  the  right  and  left)] 

Four  pupils  march  in  singing  the  following  words  to 
air:  "America":  — 

We  march  with  hearts  so  true. 
Our  tributes  we  renew. 

To  heroes  dear; 
Their  lives  we  emulate. 
We  crown  them  good  and  great, 
Each  year  we  celebrate 
Their  lives  so  dear. 

Pupil,  holding  a  wreath  of  evergreens,  steps  forward 
before  the  bust  (or  picture)  of  Washington  and  recites:— 
O  glorious  Washington,  thy  face  we  view. 

So  strong  to  think,  to  act,  to  speak; 
A  soldier,  wise; — ^a  leader,  true; 
A  man  whom  all  the  world  would  seek. 

Ready  for  duty  to  Qod  and  man. 
To  country  and  for  the  country's  good; 

To  fight  for  liberty  and  wisely  plan 
An  independent  brotherhood. 

So  Washington  I  now  will  crown 

With  evergreens  so  fair. 
Unfading  shall  be  his  renown. 

Our  love  for  him  declare. 

All  repeat. — 

And  ever  anew  our  hearts  shall  love 

His  glorious  deeds,  his  life,  his  name; 
And  ever  anew  our  voices  sing, 
In  loyal  praises  of  his  fame. 
A  second  pupil  with  wreath  of  evergreen  steps  forward 
to  the  bust  (or  picture)  of  Lincoln. 

O  Lincoln !     Great  and  wise  and  good. 

Our  gratitude  to  thee  is  due; 

A  man  beloved  and  understood, 

So  Just,  so  loyal,  and  so  true! 

Struggling,  striving,  pushing  onward. 

Ever  doing  what  seemed  best; 
Guarding,  guiding,  planning  union. 

Peace,  and  love,  and  rest. 

So  now,  our  Lincoln,  I  would  crown, 
Wiih  evergreens  so  fair; 


And  may  his  name  forever  live. 
Our  love  for  him  declare. 

All  (with  school)  repeat. — 

And  ever  anew  our  hearts  shall  love 

His  glorious  deeds,  his  life,  his  name; 
And  ever  anew  our  voices  sing. 
In  loyal  praise  our  hero's  fame. 

All  sing  third  stanza  of  Hail  Columbia:— 
**  Sound,  sound  the  trump  of  fame! 
Let  Washington's  great  name 
Ring  thro'  the  world  with  loud  applause, 
Ring  thro'  the  world  with  loud  applause! 
Let  every  clime,  to  freedom  dear. 
Listen  with  a  Joyful  ear; 
With  equal  skill,  with  steady  power. 
He  governs  in  the  fearful  hour 
Of  horrid  war,  or  guides  with  ease 
The  happier  time  of  honest  peace. 

Chorus. 
Firm  united  let  us  be 
Rallying  round  our  liberty. 
As  a  band  of  brothers  Joined, 
Peace  and  safety  we  shall  find." 

All  exeunt. 

EXERCISE   BY   THE   SCHOOL. 

Boys  (with  flags  waving). — 

We  wave  our  country's  flags  on  high. 

We're  steadfast,  each'  a  loyal  son. 
We  cheer  those  names  that  will  not  die. 

Our  Lincoln  and  our  Washington. 
Girls  (waving  handkerchiefs). — 

We  Join  our  cheers  for  heroes  brave. 

Praise  courage  firm  and  faith  sublime. 
Each  gave  his  life  our  land  to  save. 

We'll  praise  those  names  in  every  clime. 


Boys.— 


Girls.— 


No  bells  e'er  pealed  such  tidings  grand. 

As  those  on  Independence  morn. 
The  echoes  rolled  from  strand  to  strand. 
For  Liberty  and  Washington. 


Again  bells  rang  for  slaves  now  free. 

For  union  and  for  Lincoln  true, 
States  unite  from  sea  to  sea, — 
O  cheer  the  red  and  white  and  blue. 
Song  (school),  air:  "March  from  Faust." — 
"  Glory  and  love  to  the  men  of  old; 
Their  sons  may  copy  their  virtues  bold; 
Courage  in  heart  and  a  sword  in  hand. 
Yes,  ready  to  fight  or  ready  to  die  for  Fatherland. 
Who  needs  bidding  to  dare  by  a  trumpet  blown? 
Who  lacks  pity  to  spare,  when  the  battle  is  won? 

Who  would  fly  from  a  foe,  if  alone  or  last? 
And  boast  he  was  true,  as  coward  might  do. 
When  peril  is  past? 

(Repeat  flrst  four  lines.) 

CflEERS   FOR   THE   UNION. 

"Lincoln!     We  love  the  household  name. 
Thou'rt  lost  to  earth,  but  not  to  fame; 
And  now  for  our  union  grand  and  free, 
Let  us  give  three  cheers,  one,  two,  and  three, 
Hurrah !     Hurrah !     Hurrah ! 
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NATURE  STUDY  FOR  THE  WINTER  MONTHS. 

PBIHAAT  GRADES. 

BT    &.   C.   BOTDBN, 
,  BrldKewater  Normal  Scbool. 

ANIMALS  IN  WINTER. 
ANY  conversational  exercises  may  be 
had  with  the  children  on  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  different  animals  to  the  cold 
of  winter.  Such  lessons  should  lead 
the  children  to  express  their  thoughts 
and  feelings  freely  about  the  protective  care  that 
guides  the  habits  of  these  animals.  These  bring  the 
children  into  sympathy  with  animal  life,  with  its 
habits.  Some  suggestive  questions  will  lead  the  way 
to  many  interesting  thoughts, — ^Where  have  the  in- 
sects gone?  (Many  caterpillars  are  in  cocoons;  but- 
terflies, moths,  and  many  other  insects  laid  their  eggs 
and  died;  some  bees  and  wasps  are  sleeping  in  warm 
places,  etc.)  Where  are  most  of  the  birds?  Which 
birds  are  with  us  for  the  winter?  This  latter  ques- 
tion will  lead  them 
to  be  on  the  watch 
for  the  birds  such 
as  sparrows,  crows, 
woodpeckers,  blue- 
jays,  etc.  Where 
do  they  live?  How 
do  they  keep  warm? 
What  do  they  find  to 
eat? 

What  animals 
sleep  all  winter? 
|^'  Turtles  and  frogs 
are  down  in  the  mud 
of  the  ponds,  snakes 
and  toads  have  bur- 
rowed into  the 
These  facts  illustrate  the 
power  of  adaptation  to  surroundings,  animals  that 
cannot  go  to  a  warmer  climate  and  that  cannot  bear 
the  cold  of  winter  are  led  to  seek  a  comfortable  place, 
where  the  long  sleep  of  winter  prevents  any  suffering 
from  cold. 

Most  of  the  domestic  animals  are  fitted  to  withstand 
the  cold  by  the  growth  of  a  new  warm  covering  of 
hair,  fur,  or  wool.  In  the  summer  this  covering  is 
shed,  eo  that  the  heat  shall  not  be  felt  too  much,  and 
the  feathers  of  the  birds  are  moulted,  but  as  cold 
weather  comes  on  the  new  covering  grows.  These 
facts  are  intended  to  impress  the  thought  of  adapta- 
tion to  climate,  one  of  the  great  truths  of  animal  life. 
A  collection  of  pictures  of  different  animals  in  their 
homes  will  add  to  the  interest  and  often  suggest  new 
questions  for  thought.  The  object  of  these  lessons  is 
not  zoology,  but  rather  a  child-like  appreciation  of  ani- 
mal life. 

VJRST  YEAR.      FLESH-EATING   ANIMALS. 

The  common  domestic  animals  are  the  best  as  a 
starting  point,  then  by  pictures  others  can  be  intro- 


CHICK  A-DEB-DEB. 


ground  and  gone  to  sleep. 


duced.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  animal  habits,  in- 
troduced by  some  suggestive  question.  How  animals 
get  their  food.  The  cat  has  soft,  tough  cushions  on 
the  bottom  of  her  paws,  these  help  her  to  quietly  crawl 
up  toward  her  prey  till  she  is  near  enough  to  spring. 
She  has  sharp  claws,  five  on  the  front  feet  and  four  on 
the  hind  feet,  these  can  be  drawn  in  and  out  •f 
sheaths,  and  so  can  be  quickly  used  in  seizing  the  food 
or  in  climbing  for  it.  The  sharp  teeth  in  front  are 
fitted  for  cutting  the  fiesh,  while  the  long  pointed 
teeth  are  used  for  tearing  the  food  in  pieces  as  well  as 
holding  the  smaller  animals  in  her  mouth,  and  the 
back  teeth  have  pointed  tops  to  aid  in  crushing  the 
food.  All  the  teeth  are  made  for  eating  flesh;  this 
may  be  still  further  impressed  by  comparison  with 
the  human  teeth. 

In  finding  the  food  the  bright  eyes  are  used  Cft- 
pecially  in  the  night,  when  the  smaller  animals  are 
many  of  them  running  about,  or  in  dark  places  where 
they  have  their  nests.  Observe  the  pupil  of  the 
eyes,  when  it  is  a  vertical  slit,  and  when  it  opens  in  a 
large  circle.  The  cool,  moist  nose  can  smell  very 
keenly,  and  the  long,  sensitLve  whisker  hairs  about  the 
mouth  help  her  find  the  way  in  dark  places.  The 
erect  ears  are  ready  to  hear  the  slightest  scratching 
of  a  mouse.  All  these  things  make  the  cat  a  good 
hunter  for  us.  The  rough  tongue  is  used  not  only  for 
cleaning  her  fur,  but  in  cleaning  the  bones  of  all  the 
meat  and  in  lapping  water  and  milk. 

Kctures  of  fiesh-eating  animals  of  the  cat  family 
will  illustrate  the  same  characteristics — ^the  Uon, 
tiger,  panther,  etc.  The  children  should  try  to  find 
in  the  pictures  as  many  of  the  parts  of  the  cat  as  they 
can.  Why  are  these  animals  more  dangerous  than 
the  cat?  They  are  larger  and  stronger,  and  can  crush 
much  larger  animals;  they  are  fiercer  and  cannot 
easily  be  tamed.  Where  do  they  live?  In  the 
warmer  countries,  in  the  forests,  and  some  of  them 
spring  from  the  trees  on  unsuspecting  animals;  they 
are  very  wild  and  often  do  a  great  deal  of  damage  by 
coming  at  night  around  the  settlements.  Men  who 
are  off  among-  the  forests  have  to  be  on  their  guard 
all  the  time. 

The  dog  will  serve  as  a  basis  of  comparison  with  the 
cat  family.  The  same  tough  cushions  are  on  the 
paws,  but  the  claws  are  not  as  sharp,  neither  can  they 
be  withdrawn  into  sheaths.    The  dog  rushes  for  his 

prey,  running  long 
distances,  digging  into 
the  holes,  and  finally 
holding  it  in  its  strong 
teeth.  He  hunts 
^  more  in  the  day  time. 
The  same  keen  scent 
POINTER.  and     quick     hearing 

make  it  an  excellent  hunter  for  us.  But  the  dog  can 
be  trained  to  go  with  us  and  hunt,  hence  becomes 
more  useful  than  the  cat.  His  intelligence  makes 
him  a  good  watch  for  us  during  the  night,  for  he  not 
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only  is  keen  to  scent  danger,  but  he  can  tell  his  feel- 
ings by  the  different  barks  and  calls.  The  teeth  are 
used  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  cat,  except  that  the 
hind  teeth  are  used  some  for  grinding,  but  the  tongue 
is  smoother,  and  in  warm  weather  it  is  held  out  of 
the  mouth,  probably  to  aid  in  perspiration. 
.  Other  members  of  the  dog  family  are  somewhat 
familiar  through  pictures  and  stories — ^the  wolf  with 
his  savage  habits,  the  fox  with  his  cunning.    All  of 


these  lessons  impress  the  children  in  a  natural  way 
with  the  thought  of  the  adaptations  of  the  parts  to  the 
life  habits.  Particularly  interesting  is  the  applica- 
tion of  these  lessons  in  stories  and  pictures  of  the 
Esquimau  dogs.  Considerable  is  possible  in  interest- 
ing the  children  in  the  life  of  these  people  of  the 
North — their  houses,  how  built,  furnished,  and 
warmed;  the  dogs  as  trained  to  draw  the  sledges;  the 
boats  and  weapons  used  in  hunting  the  bear,  seal,  and 
walrus;  the  dress  and  sports  of  the  children.  Stories 
of  the  sagacity  of  the  St.  Bernard  dogs  in  saving 
travelers  lost  in  the  snow  add  still  more  to  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  usefulness  of  the  dog  to  man.  Pass- 
ing to  warmer  climates,  there  are  pictures  of  the  shep- 
herd dogs  herding  and  protecting  large  flocks  of  sheep. 
The  nature  spirit  of  this  teaching  is  that  intense  sym- 
pathy for  animal  life  which  comes  from  this  closer 
knowledge  of  the  habits  and  life.  A  great  many  pic- 
tures can  be  contributed  by  the  children.  The  free 
oral  expression  will  lay  the  foundation  for  later  les- 
sons in  written  form. 

SECOND   TBAB.      QBASS-BATIKG   ANIMALS. 

A  review  can  be  taken  of  the  flesh-eating  animals, 
and  much  written  expression  of  the  facts  be  used. 
This  serves  as  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  com- 
parison with  the  grass-eating  animals.  Pictures 
brought  in  by  the  children  may  be  pasted  on  the 
papers  used  for  written  sentences,  and  thus  increase 
the  interest  and  value  of  the  expression. 

Of  the  grass-eating  animals  the  most  familiar  will 
be  the  horse,  cow,  or  sheep.  As  others  are  thought  of 
that  have  come  into  the  experience  of  the  children  a 
simple  list  may  be  written  on  the  board,  and  pictures 
of  these  that  are  brought  may  be  hung  up  beside  the 
list.  Among  these  may  be  deer,  goats,  giraffe,  camel, 
buffalo,  antelope,  moose,  zebra,  rhinoceros,  elephant. 
Children  are  interested  in  new  animals,  and  pictures 
are  available  in  all  of  these  cases.    The  bear  is  an  in- 


termediate form,  feeding  both  on  flesh  and  vegetable 
food. 

How  these  animals  get  their  food  and  eat  it. 
Use  the  observation  of  the  children,  supplement'  by 
use  of  pictures  and  diagrams  on  the  board.  The 
horse  uses  his  flexible  lips  to  bring  food  into  hia 
mouth,  then  the  sharp  cutting  teeth  bite  it  off,  while 
the  large  rough  hind  teeth  grind  it  into  fine  pieces. 
The  long  sharp  teeth,  such  as  the  cat  and  dog  had,  are 
not  needed  by  the  horse  for  tearing  his  food.  The 
long  tongue  is  used  in  putting  the  grass  into  place  in 
the  mouth.  In  the  cow  the  upper  front  teeth  are  not 
present,  hence  the  long  tongue  is  used  in  twisting  off 
the  grass,  pressing  it  against  the  sharp  lower  teeth. 
Explain  chewing  the  cud.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
sheep,  goats,  and  deer.  The  thought  to  be  empha- 
sized is  the  fitness  of  the  teeth  of  different  animals  for 
their  food,  and  the  thought  can  be  broadened  to  oth^ 
animals  the  children  know — the  bill  of  birds  for  pick- 
ing up  seeds,  the  small  teeth  of  fish  for  holding  slip- 
pery little  fish,  the  gnawing  front  teeth  of  the  squirrel 
used  in  eating  nuts,  etc.  After  the  free  oral  exercises 
many  simple  descriptive  sentences  formed  by  the  chil- 
dren may  be  used  for  copying,  or  from  lists  of  words 
the  children  may  make  their  own  sentences.  Other 
forms  of  language  exercises  appropriate  to  the  grade 
may  be  used. 

Hoofs.  This  peculiar  formation  of  the  foot 
adapted  to  its  life  makes  the  animal  still  more  inter* 
esting.  The  number  of  hoofs  on  different  animals 
should  be  noticed,  the  horse  has  one  large  one,  while 
most  of  the  others  have  a  double  hoof  on  each  foot. 
The  oxen  have  large  strong  hoofs  that  make  them 
useful  to  us  in  drawing  heavy  loads;  the  deer,  sheep, 
and  goats  have  smaller  ones  that  help  them  in  running 
fast;  the  horse  has  the  single  hoof  that  is  strong,  and 
we  can  drive  him  over  the  road  with  heavy  loads.  All 
these  animals  can  travel  easily  over  hard  and  rough 
places  in  search  of  their  food.  The  hoo&  are  like  the 
nails  on  our  fingers  and  toes,  hence  the  animals  walk 


AKAniAN  HORSE. 

on  the  tips  of  their  toes;  the  hoofs  can  be  cut  as  the 
nails  are,  and  we  can  drive  iron  nails  into  them  to  hold 
the  shoes  on.  The  animal  is  fitted  not  only  for  his 
own  life,  but  also  fitted  for  man  to  use  as  he  needs 
him.    This  thought  of  the  fitness  of  the  limbs  for 
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use  can  be  expanded  to  other  animals — ^the  claws  of 
birds,  the  fins  of  fish,  claws  of  lobsters  and  crabs,  etc. 
Encourage  the  children  to  freely  express  their  feelings 
of  the  fitness  of  the  parts. 

What  animals  know  and  can  do  for  us.  Let  the 
children  describe  their  pets  or  home  animals,  telling 
how. much  thfty  seem  to  know  and  understand,  how 
they  express  their  wants  and  other  feelings.  By  sug- 
gestive questions  certain  lines  of  thought  can  be 
started. — Why  is  the  horse  so  useful  to  us?  What 
are  the  different  things  we  get  from  cows?  Which  is 
the  more  useful  to  us,  the  sheep  or  goat?  Why  should 
we  be  kind  to  animals?  The  answers  will  furnish 
abundant  material  for  some  of  the  regular  language 
exercises  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  child's 
vocabulary.  Many  of  the  reading  lessons  may  serve 
as  occasions  for  teaching  new  points  about  animal 
habits. 

Animals  of  other  countries.  By  pictures  and 
stories  the  interest  may  be  broadened.  These  stories 
should  be  reproduced  by  the  cliildren.  The  camel  is 
the  animal  fitted  by  his  softer  hoofs  for  walking  long 
distances  over  the  hot  sands  of  the  deserts  carrying 
men  and  loads.  Some  other  prominent  facts  can  be 
seen  from  the  pictures — the  long  legs,  the  hump  of 
fat  on  the  back,  the  long  neck  by  which  the  tall  ani- 
mal can  reach  up  or  down  for  its  food,  the  large  lips 
by  which  it  picks  up  the  food.  The  gentle  disposition 
makes  it  possible  to  train  the  animal  for  great  useful- 
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ness  to  the  people  of  those  countries  The  meat  is 
used  for  food,  the  milk  for  drink,  and  the  hair  for 
cloth. 

The  elephant  is  attractive  because  of  the  long 
trunk  which  has  on  its  end  an  appendage  which  serves 
88  a  sort  of  finger  for  picking  up  its  food.  This  trunk 
is  very  strong,  and  the  elephant  uses  it  for  many 
things,  it  smells  with  it,  touches  things  to  find  out 
about  them,  it  defends  itself  with  it.  The  trunk 
takes  the  place  of  the  long  neck,  which  some  of  the 
other  animals  have.  The  long  tusks  are  the  pointed 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  are  useful  in  defence. 
The  ivory  made  from  these  tusks  is  very  valuable 
Pictures  will  show  what  heavy  loads  the  large  body 
carries.  Often  men  use  the  elephants  in  hunting 
other  animals,  the  thick  skin  protects  them  from  their 
attacks.    The  broad  foot  is  fitted  to  bear  up  such  a 


huge  body.  The  animal  is  so  docile  that  it  can  be 
trained  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  in  carrying  loads, 
drawing  timber,  etc. 

The  reindeer,  with  its  long  and  branching  antlers, 
is  another  very  interesting  animal  of  the  cold  coun- 
tries. It  is  used  by  the  people  of  these  places  as  the 
horse,  cow,  and  sheep  are  used  by  us.  It  is  trained  to 
draw  heavy  loads  over  the  snow  on  the  sledges,  and  it 
can  travel  very  fast  and  for  long  distances.  The  deer 
feeds  on  moss  and  lichens,  which  it  finds  beneath  the 
snow  by  digging  with  its  hoofs.  The  meat  is  used  for 
food,  the  milk  for  drink,  the  skin  for  tents,  the  hair 
for  cloth,  and  the  bones  for  tools.  A  very  useful  ani- 
mal. 

The  facts  about  these  animals  should  be  woven  into 
interesting  stories  and  told  to  the  children.  They 
should  be  encouraged  to  talk  freely  about  the  animals, 
and  finally  reproduce  much  of  the  story.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  impress  the  value  of  the  domestic  auimals  to 
man,  and  the  perfect  fitness  of  the  inimals  to  their 

surroundings. 

^  ••• » 

Supplementary  Reading  in  Cleveland. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 
Anderson's  Stories.  Alcott's  Little  Men.  Century 
Book  for  Young  Americans.  Dunton's  Our  Own  Country. 
Edgeworth's  Waste  Not,  Want  Not  Giberne's  Among 
the  Stars.  Hawthorne's  True  Stories  of  New  England, 
Kingsley's  Water  Babies.  King's  The  Land  We  Live  In. 
Saunders*  Beautiful  Joe.  Scudder's  Fable  and  Folk 
Stories.  Sewell's  Black  Beauty.  Wright's  Seaside  and 
Wayside. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

Alcott's  Little  Women.  Burroughs'  Sharp  Eyes.  Bur- 
roughs' Birds  and  Bees.  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Dunton's  Our  American  Neighbors.  Fiske's  War  of  In- 
dependence. Hawthorne's  Tales  of  the  White  Hills. 
Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales.  Holmes'  Grand- 
mother's Stories.  Irvlng's  Rip  Van  Winkle.  King's 
This  Continent  of  Ours.  King's  Rocky  Mountains. 
Longfellow's  Hiawatha.  Ruskin's  King  of  the  Golden 
River. 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

Buckley's  Fairy  Land  of  Science.  Boyesen's  Modem 
Vikings.  Butterworth's  Zigzag  Journeys  in  Europe. 
Dickens'  Christmas  Stories.  Dunton's  Modem  Europe. 
Hale's  Man  Without  a  Century.  Hawthorne's  Wonder 
Book.  Kingsley's  Madam  How  and  Lady  Why.  Loag- 
fellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  Stowe's  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin.  Under  the  Southern  Cross.  Warner's  Be- 
ing a  Boy. 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Bolton's  Famous  American  Authors.  Bulflnch's  Age 
of  Chivalry.  Church's  Stories  of  the  Old  World. 
Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans.  Fiske's  Washington  and 
His  Country.  Irvlng's  Sketch  Book.  Longfellow's 
Evangeline.  McCook's  Tenants  of  an  Old  Farm.  Scott's 
Lady  of  the  Lake.  Taylor's  Boys  of  Other  Countries. 
Ten  Great  Events  in  History.    Whittier's  Snow-Bound, 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Abbott's  Naturalist's  Rambles  About  Home.  Ballou's 
Footprints  of  Travel.  Black's  Story  of  Ohio.  Dickens' 
Tale  of  Two  Cities.  Dole's  American  Citizen.  Fiske's 
Civil  Government.  Holmes'  My  Hunt  After  the  Captain. 
Hughes'  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby.  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal.  Scott's  Ivanhoe.  Scott's  Lcly  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel. Shakespeare's  Hamlet.  Stoddard's  Life  of  Lin- 
coln. Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden.  Thoreau's  Succession 
of  Forest  Trees.  Warner's  A-Hunting  of  the  Deer. 
Washington's  Rules  of  Conduct 
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^  Happy  New  Year.  * 


New  Tear  Exercise. 

,  (For  eight  children.) 

BY   L.    F.    ABMITA6E. 

\  All.~The  New  Year  is  coming,  is  coming, 

He's  here  at  the  door,  they  say; 
We'll  give  him  a  hearty  greeting, 
Oh,  happy  may  be  his  stay! 

1«    And  what  shall  we  give  to  the  New  Tear, 
Who  will  stay  with  us  many  a  day? 

2.    Let  us  give  to  him  sweet,  smiling  faces, 
Happy  hearts  in  our  work  or  our  play. 

8.    Let  us  give  to  him  hands  that  are  willing 
Whene'er  there  is  work  to  be  done. 

4.  Let  us  give  to  him  feet  swift  and  ready 
On  errands  of  mercy  to  run. 

5.  Let  us  give  to  him  hearts  pure  and  holy, 
That  love  only  the  good  and  the  right 

6.  Let  us  give  to  him  lips  that  are  truthful. 
That  in  evil  words  take  no  delight. 

7.  Let  us  give  to  him  strong,  earnest  boyhood. 
And  girlhood  brave,  tender,  and  true. 

8.  Let  us  give  him  unselfishness,  patience 
And  gentleness,  these  are  his  due. 

All. — ^And  then,  when  his  days  have  been  numbered. 
And  another  we  see  drawing  near, 
We  can  say,  "We've  been  friends  true  and  faithful. 
A  tender  farewell,  dear  Old  Year!" 

Song  (Air:  "America.") 
Now  comes  the  glad  New  Year, 
To  be  a  friend  most  dear. 

If  true  we  prove. 
As  glides  the  time  away. 
We'll  give  him  day  by  day. 
In  all  we  do  or  say. 

Kindness  and  love. 


^ 


I 


January. 

'M  little  January; 

Perhaps  you  do  not  know 
How  far  I've  come  to  greet  you. 
Across  the  fields  of  snow. 

Perhaps  you  weren't  expecting 

I'd  be  so  very  small; 
Perhaps  you're  almost  wishing 

I  hadn't  come  at  all. 

I've  several  little  brothers. 

And  little  sisters,  too; 
And  every  one  is  coming 

To  make  a  call  on  you. 

But  I  got  ready  quickly. 
And  came  right  straight  off  here. 

To  be  the  first  to  greet  you. 
This  happy,  glad  new  year! 

—Jessie  Davis,  in  Child-Garden, 


Ere  thou  dost  all  our  actions  bear 
Into  the  shadowy  past 

For  all  the  Joy  and  happiness 

To  us  this  past  year  given. 
For  all  the  love  and  blessedness. 

For  all  good  gifts  from  Heaven, 
For  all  the  care  and  sadness,  too. 

And  hearts  by  sorrow  riven. 
As  well  as  for  all  gladness  true, — 

Our  highest  thanks  be  given. 

Then  welcome,  welcome,  glad  New  Year! 
Dawn  brightly  on  us  all. 

And  bring  us  hope  our  hearts  to  cheer. 
Whatever  may  befall; 

Bring  patience,  comfort,  gladness,  rest. 
Bring  blessings  from  above; 

Bring  happiness,— the  highest,  best- 
To  us  and  those  we  love. 

—Selected. 

The  Jolly  Tounsr  Kinsr* 

HERE'S  a  jolly  young  fellow,  so  blithe  and  merry^ 

Who  goes  by  the  name  of "January." 

He  keeps  out  of  sight 

Till  a  certain  night. 

When  old  Father  December 

Lies  low  on  his  bier. 

And  his  crown,  you  remember. 

Awaits  the  New  Year. 

This  little  new  king,  as  he  steps  to  his  throne. 
Makes  many  a  promise  that  he  will  atone 
For  the  faults  of  the  old  year,  or  many  or  few, 
And  no  doubt  the  gay  fellow  does  mean  to  be  true 
To  each  and  to  all. 
But  the  best  of  us  fall; 
And  so  it  turns  out 
That  the  New  Year,  you  see. 
Though  he  daily  grows  older. 
No  wiser  grows  he. 
And  so,  laden  with  many  a  sorix>w  and  tear. 
He,  too,  leaves  his  throne,  and  there  reigns  a  New 
Year. 

But  here's  to  the  health  of  the  merry  new  king! 
To  his  true,  loyal  subjects  new  Joys  may  he  bring  t 

May  the  months  be  so  glad 

That  no  heart  may  be  sad! 
May  peace  and  prosperity  walk  hand  in  hand. 
And  doubt  and  perplexity  fiee  from  the  land. 

For  "A  Happy  New  Year!" 

Cries  young  January; 

"I'm  coming!     I'm  here! 

Let  all  hearts  be  merry." 

—Mary  D.  Brine^ 

"O  New  Year!    New  Year!  so  glad  and  free. 
What  will  you  bring  in  your  arms  for  me? 
Here  I  stand,  waiting  to  bid  you  good-speed. 
What  will  you  bring  me,  of  all  that  I  need?" 


® 


New  Yestf's  Morningr* 

GLAD  New  Year!    O  glad  New  Year! 
Dawn  brightly  on  us  all. 
And  bring  us  hope  our  hearts  to  cheer. 
Whatever  may  befall. 

On  thee,  old  year,  O  past  old  year! 
Our  lingering  looks  we  cast. 


"Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  do  right; 
To-day,  whether  skies  be  dark  or  bright; 
Make  others  happy  by  deeds  of  love. 
Looking  up,  always,  for  help  from  above." 


"Fair  with  deeds  of  kindness 

Be  thy  year  begun. 
Bright  with  love  unfading 

Be  it's  setting  sun." 
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New  Tear. 

BRRT,  Merry  Christmas,  passed  away, 
"Happy,  Happy  New  Year!"  shout  to-day. 
Happy,  Happy  Old  Year,  nevermore 
Shall  we  taste  the  pleasure  past  and  o'er. 

Gleaming  on  the  hill-side,  shining  bright. 
Comes  the  New  Year's  sunshine,  golden  light 
When  the  happy  seasons  pass  away. 
May  there  be  for  us  no  darker  day. 

Forth  all  people  straying,  here  and  there, 
Careless,   happy   greetings,   everywhere. 
There  is  no  repining,  all  is  cheer. 
Shout  aloud  to  hail  the  glad  New  Year. 

— Selected. 


PRIMARY  NUMBER  WORK. 

BY   A.    W.    MORRISON. 
BUSY  WORK  AND  DRAWING  CARDS. 

LL  teachers  acknowledge  the  value  of  a 
drawing  upon  the  blackboard.  The 
little  ones  are  interested  even  if  the 
illustration  be  but  a  rough  sketch. 
Some  teacher  will  say:  "I  cannot  draw/' 
Try  it.  The  children's  pleasure  will  excuse  many 
false  strokes.  We  recall  one  teacher  who  tried  to  draw 
a  cat.  Her  attempt  was  a  painful  failure.  The  class 
looked  puzzled  until  one  little  girPs  face  brightened 
and  she  said,  ^T  guess  it  is  a  wild  cat."  All  the  chil- 
dren agreed  upon  that,  and  the  lesson  proceeded  in  a 
happy  manner. 

Let  the  straight  lines  and  curved  lines  mean  some- 
thing to  the  child.  They  may  be  made  to  represent 
something,  and  children  will  delight  in  seeing  the 
teacher  draw.  The  added  interest  and  attention 
from  every  pupil  is  well  worth  the  attempt.  The 
drawings  may  be  made  to  serve  several  purposes. 
Once  drawn,  a  series  of  little  pictures  may  be  often  re- 
ferred to  in  the  number  or  story  work,  and  may  re- 
main upon  the  board  several  days  for  drawing  or  sew- 
ing. Let  the  children  make  stories  about  the  acorns 
if  these  be  drawn.  * 

The  little  seed  baby,  how  it  grew,  what  it  saw,  it's 
life  as  an  oak  tree,  and  all  its  adventures. 

Butterflies  will  suggest  new  stories  every  day  to  the 
little  minds. 


The  pictures  should  all  be  simple  in  outline  and  of 
such  a  character  that  they  may  be  used  in  number 
work,  drawing,  story  building,  and  busy  work. 

How  many  clusters  of  acorns  in  the  picture? 

How  many  acorns  in  all  F 


How  many  acom-cups? 
How  many  acorns  and  cups  together? 
How  many  leaves  ?  i 

Draw  all  the  acorns  on  one  branch. 
Prepare  and  sew  cards  in  shades  of  brown  and 
green.  • .  r  i  . 


How  many  groups  of  butterflies? 

How  many  butterflies  in  the  lower  group? 

How  many  wings  has  each  butterfly? 

How  many  wings  in  all? 

Draw  all  the  butterflies  in  one  group. 

Prepare  white  cards  and  sew  in  yellows. 


How  many  baskets  bf  flowers? 
How  many  flowers  in  the  first  basket? 
How  many  flowers  in  the  second  basket? 
How  many  flowers  in  all? 
How  many  petals  in  each  flower? 
Draw  a  basket  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  flowers. 
Draw  all  the  flowers  in  one  basket. 
Prepare  white  cards  and  sew  baskets  in  light  brown^ 
flowers  in  pink  and  violet. 


^  ••>  ^ 


For  the  Blackboard. 

In  many  schoolrooms  the  children  look  forward  to 
the  appearance  of  the  new  calendar  with  interest  and 
pleasurable  anticipation. 

The  calendar  may  be  of  great  assistance  in  giving 
the  children  an  idea  of  the  passing  of  time,  and  in 
celebrating  the  great  events  which  have  occurred  on 
certain  dates.  f^ 

It  is  also  an  excellent  means  of  registering  the  last 
snow  fall,  the  appearance  of  the  first  bluebird,  etc. 

Sunshiny  days  may  be  marked  off  at  night  with 
yellow  crayon  j  rainy  days  with  little  dashes  of  white 
chalk;  a  snowfall  may  be  remembered  by  dots  of 
white  sprinkled  over  the  date. 

Upon  the  appearance  of  the  first  bird,  flower,  tad- 
pole, or  insect,  commemorate  the  event  by  erasing 
the  figure  of  the  date,  and  substituting  a  sketch, 
either  in  white  or  in  colored  chalk,  of  the  " friend'* 
which  has  just  returned.  —  Exchange. 
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♦  Timely  Topics.  ♦ 


TIMELY  TOPICS. 

^HERE  are  several  features  of  the  result 
of  the  presidential  election  that  satisfy 
all  parties.  One  is  that  it  was  so  soon 
known.  This  early  settlement  was  for- 
tunate for  the  country.  The  issues  were 
so  grave  and  had  been  so  hotly  contested,  that  there 
was  need  of  both  a  prompt  and  a  decisive  verdict. 
We  had  both.  Another  occasion  for  congratulation 
was  that  there  was  no  solid  West  against  a  solid  East, 
or  a  solid  South  against  a  solid  North,  with  the  conse- 
quent sectionalism  and  estrangement. 

The  returns  show  that  the  next  bouse  will  have  206 
Iftepublicans,  137  Democrats,  and  15  Populists.  The 
present  house  has  252  Republicans,  92  Democrats, 
and  10  Populists  and  free  silver  men,  with  three 
vacanies.  In  the  new  house  the  division  upon  cur- 
rency questions  will  run  more  closely  along  party 
lines  than  in  the  present.  Only  five  of  the  members 
classed  as  Republicans  are  free-silver  men ;  and  only 
two  of  the  members  classed  as  Democrats  are  sound 
money  men.  On  questions  affecting  the  currency^  an 
Anti-silver  majority  of  forty  seven  may  be  counted  on. 
It  is  not  likely  that  congress  will  do  any  political 
legislation  during  the  short  session.  Congress  could 
not  agree  before  upon  the  tariff  or  currency  or  meth- 
^odsof  increasing  the  revenue;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
'expected  that  they  will  agree  now. 

The  first  measure  to  be  taken  up  irt  the  senate  is 
the  bill  for  the  restriction  of  immigration.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  aliens  who  are  unable  to  read  or  write  in 
any  language  shall  not  be  permitted  to  land,  to  swell 
the  population  of  our  slums  and  ultimately  to  crowd 
pur  jails  and  poorhouses. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  which  was  once  distinctively  a 
2Tew  England  observance,  has  become  a  national 
custom.  This  year  Canada  has  designated  the  same 
day  for  the  purpose. 

In  his  speech  at  the  lord  mayor's  banquet.  Lord 
Salisbury  gave  the  first  official  announcement  that 
the  controversy  between  England  and  the  United 
States  over  Venezuela  was  at  an  end.  England  had 
professed  willingness  to  arbitrate  the  matter  of  the 
boundary^  if  districts  settled  by  English  colonists 
Were  excluded  from  consideration.  But  there  was 
wide  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  con- 
stituted a  settled  district.  It  was  finally  agreed  that 
a^^tual  and  exclusive  possession  for  fifty  years  should 
.constitute  settlement. 

This  leaves  the  field  of  arbitration  almost  unre- 
'Stricted,  because  there  is  very  little  of  the  territory 
in  dispute  to  which  a  title  gained  by  occupancy  for 
fifty  years  can  be  shown.  The  treaty  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  a  board  of  arbitration  composed 
^f  five  members.  Two  of  these  are  to  be  designated 
;by  the  lord  chief  justice  of  England,  and  two  by  the 
xhief  justice  of  the  United  States.  The  fifth  is  to  be 
J&ing  Oscar  of  Sweden,  or  to  be  appointed  by  him. 

Venezuela  has  no  representative  on  the  board.  This 
^hows  that  the  controversy  is  one  between  England 


and  the  United  States.  England  concedes  that  there 
is  virtue  in  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  President 
Cleveland's  policy  in  the  matter  has  been  vindicated. 

There  have  been  no  further  developments  on  the 
part  of  England  in  the  Armenian  question.  In 
France  there  have  been  no  such  demonstrations  of 
popular  pity  and  indignation  as  in  England,  but  this 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  matters  of 
foreign  policy  France  follows  Russia.  When  the 
Armenian  question  was  brought  up  in  the  French 
chamber  of  deputies,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
stated  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  recent  visit  of 
the  Czar  to  Paris  had  been  a  precise  exchange  of 
views  in  regard  to  Armenia,  and  he  bintod  joint  pres 
sure  by  Russia  and  France  upon  the  Sultan.  This 
seems  to  have  had  some  effect,  and  the  powers  be- 
lieve that  a  genuine  reform  is  at  last  about  to  b§ 
made. 

The  continued  failure  of  Spain  to  put  down  the 
Cuban  rebellion,  coupled  with  the  near  approach  of 
the  lesqioii  of  congress,  has  caused  a  revival  of  talk 
ftbout  the  pefip^nition  of  belligerency  by  this  countrv. 

But  there  are  strong  reasons  for  deprecating  siioh  ^ 
move,  if  it  were  contemplated.  Spain's  responsibili- 
ties would  be  lessened,  our  risks  would  be  increased, 
aiid  Cuba  would  probably  lose  more  than  she  would 
gain  by  such  a  move  on  our  part. 

Rumors  of  war  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States  may  be  dismissed  as  the  joint  product  of 
stock-jobbers  and  newspaper  sensationalists.  The 
relations  between  Madrid  and  Washington  are  not 
wholly  cordial,  for  Spain  cannot  understand  how 
incessant  have  been  the  efforts  of  our  authorities  to 
check  filibustering.  On  the  other  hand,  the  delay  of 
Spain  in  the  matter  of  the  Competitor  prisoners  and 
the  various  claims  of  American  citizens  has  been  irri- 
tating. But  it  is  evident  that  both  govemmentSy 
while  maintaining  their  dignity  and  rights,  are  en- 
deavoring to  prevent  anything  that  might  precipi- 
tate war. 

The  Republic  of  Central  America  has  been  formed 
by  the  union  of  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  San  Salva- 
dor. It  is  expected  that  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica 
will  ultimately  join  the  confederation.  Each  of  the 
states  retains  its  independence  in  local  affairs  and  ita 
existing  constitution,  while  affsgirs  of  common  inter- 
est are  managed  by  a  central  authority  composed  ol 
one  delegate  and  one  substit^ite  delegate  from  each 
of  the  states.  All  difficulties  arising  between  the 
states  are  to  be  settled  by  arbitration. 

The  compromise  between  Manitoba  aikd  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  on  the  school  question  has  not  proved 
satisfactory  to  the  Catholics.  This  compromise  pro-  * 
vided  for  a  half -hour  of  religious  instritbction  daily  in 
the  public  schools,  to  be  Protestant  or  Catholic^  or  an 
equal  admixture  of  the  two>  as  the  local  demand 
might  be,  and  it  also  provided  for  Protestant  and 
Catholic  school  teaschers*  The  Catholic  press  and 
clergy  denounce  the  arrai^gement  as  a  surrender  of 
the  principles  Xox  which.  Ihey  have  been  contending 
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^     History  Stories.     ^ 


STORIES  FROM  BRITISH  HISTORY. 

BY   PARMELA   MG  ARTHUR   COLE. 
THE  DANES.  — KING  EDGAR. 

vm. 

^FTER  the  death  of  King  Alfred  there 
were  again  wars  with  the  Danes.  Those 
who  had  remaired  at  home  had  no  idea 
of  being  bound  by  any  promises  that 
had  been  made  by  those  of  their  country 
men  who  had  settled  in  England .  So  now  and  then  an 
army  would  come  in  their  vessels  and  make  an  attack 
on  the  English  coasts.  The  men  of  Denmark  and 
Norway  were  called  Northmen  by  the  other  nations, — 
they  were  better  sailors  than  many  of  the  other 
people  of  their  time,  and  they  visited  many  countries 
for  the  purpose  of  plunder  and  war.  Some  of  the  old 
warriors  used  to  boast  that  they  had  never  in  their 
lives  "slept  by  a  cottage  fire." 

During  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  a  grandson  of 
Alfred,  the  Danish  army  was  commanded  by  a 
general  named  Aulaff.  He  once  tried  the  same  plan 
that  Alfred  had  formerly  tried  ;  he  dressed  himself  as 
a  minstrel  and  went  to  the  enemy's  camp.  There  he 
played  and  sang  to  Athelstan,  who  liked  his  music  so 
much  that  he  gave  him  some  money ;  but  Aulaff  was 
unwilling  to  keep  anything  given  him  by  an  enemy, 
and  when  he  had  gone  some  distance  from  the  camp 
he  threw  the  money  away. 

There  was  a  Danish  soldier  in  Athelstan's  camp  who 
was  friendly  to  the  English.  He  saw  what  the  min- 
strel did,  and  looking  closely,  found  out  who  he  was ; 
but  he  said  nothing  about  it  until  he  was  sure  Aulaff 
had  gone  out  of  reach.  Then  he  went  to  the  king  and 
told  him. 

Athelstan  was  very  angry.  "You  are  a  traitor,' 
said  he.      "  You  have  let  my  enemy  escape." 

"No,"  said  the  soldier,  "  I  am  no  traitor.  Aulaff 
was  once  my  master,  as  you  are  now.  I  was  faithful 
to  him  when  I  was  in  his  service.  If  I  had  betrayed 
him  now,  would  you  ever  have  thought  I  could  be 
trusted  again  ?  No.  Take  all  the  care  you  can  to  keep 
yourself  safe,  and  meet  him  in  fair  battle,  and  never 
expect  a  faithful  servant  to  betray  an  old  master," 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Athelstan,  "  and  I  will  follow 
your  advice." 

That  night  Aulaff  attacked  the  English  camp,  and 
sought  the  king's  tent,  but  did  not  find  the  king,  who 
had  gone  to  another  place  to  sleep,  for  fear  of  the 
Danes  coming.  The  battle  lasted  that  night  and  all 
the  next  day.  It  was  called  by  the  Saxons  the  "  long 
battle."  The  Danes  were  subdued  and  for  some  time 
were  quiet,  but  Aulaff,  who  had  escaped  after  the 
"  long  battle,"  became  their  leader  again,  later,  and 
again  led  them  against  the  English. 

There  were  few  of  the  kings  that  followed  Athel- 
stan who  were  happy.  There  were  wars  with  Danes 
and  there  were  troubles  at  home,  and  it  needed  a  man 
who  was,  like  Alfred,  wise  and  brave  and  patient,  to 
rule  so  large  a  country  well.  Several  of  these  kings 
were  very  young  when  they  came  to   the  throne,  and 


we  should  not  suppose  they  would  be  very  wise- 
rulers. 

Edgar,  who  became  king  in  959,  was  rather  fortu- 
nate. He  was  but  sixteen  when  he  came  to  the  throne, 
but  for  a  time  he  seems  to  have  had  good  advisers. 

He  had  a  good  many  new  vessels  built  and  he  kept 
them  sailing  round  and  round  the  island  ready  to  pro- 
tect the  coast,  in  case  the  Danes  came  again,  but 
the  Danes  kept  away  for  a  long  time. 

There  were  several  good  reasons  for  this.  Probably 
they  were  a  little  afraid  to  attack  a  country  that  was 
so  well  protected  as  England  then  seemed  to  be,  and 
they  found,  too,  considerable  to  do  elsewhere.  They 
had  made  an  attack  on  a  part  of  France,  and  a  large 
colony  of  them  settled  in  what  is  now  called  Nor- 
mandy. It  was  so  named  from  the  Northmen,  or,  as 
the  French  called  them,  Normans.  The  Danish  prince 
who  governed  Normandy  was  named  RoUo.  He  was. 
much  beloved  by  his  people. 


IX. 

Wars  were  so  common  in  those  times  that  it  waff 
something  surprising  when  a  nation  lived  several 
years  in  peace.  The  reign  of  King  Edgar  lasted. 
about  seventeen  years,  and  so  little  fighting  was 
there  in  that  time  that  the  people  gave  him  the  name- 
of  Edgar  the  Peaceable. 

Edgar  made  many  laws  to  oblige  his  people  to  be- 
have well.  He  ordered  them  to  go  to  church  often, 
and  he  commanded  them  to  keep  Sunday  from  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday  to  sunrise  Monday  morning,  — 
a  pretty  long  Sunday.  He  forbade  anyone  to  worship 
(as  some  persons  still  did)  the  old  Saxon  idols. 

There  had  been  at  different  times  some  troubles^ 
between  the  English  and  the  Welsh.  The  latter  were 
required  to  pay  the  English  a  yearly  tribute,  as  it 
was  called,  —  what  we  now  call  a  tax.  Money  in 
those  daya  was  very  scarce,  and  the  Welsh  paid  their 
tribute  partly  in  money,  partly  in  cattle. 

Edgar  now  proposed  a  new  kind  of  tribute.  He 
ordered  the  Welsh  to  pay  three  hundred  wolves'" 
heads  every  year.  In  those  times  the  whole  coun- 
try was  very  thinly  settled,  and  there  were  large 
tracts  of  unoccupied  land.  There  were  small  villages, 
and  then  miles  and  miles  of  forest  where  wild  animala 
roamed  about.  Wolves  are  cowardly  animals  and  do- 
not  often  come  near  the  dwellings  of  men  unless  they 
are  very  hungry.  The  Saxons  had  different  names 
for  the  months  from  those  we  now  have,  and  they 
called  the  month  of  January  "  Wolf-month,"  because 
at  that  time  the  wolves,  finding  it  hard  to  catcL 
enough  of  the  smaller  animak  to  eat,  used  to  come 
nearer  to  the  villages  than  at  any  other  time,  to  look 
for  food. 

So  the  Welsh  were  glad  enough  to  pay  their  tax 
in  wolves'  heads,  and  they  went  out  in  great  parties 
to  the  woods,  and  hunted  everywhere  to  find  enough 
of  those  cruel  heads  to  make  up  the  number  of  three 
hundred.  This  they  did  for  three  or  four  years,  and 
they  succeeded  so  well  that  there  were  no  wolves  left 
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in  Britain.  Little  and  big,  they  were  all  killed. 
The  skins  could  be  made  into  rugs  and  cloaks  to  keep 
people  warm,  and  King  Edgar's  new  law  did  much 
good.  The  woods  were  now  safer  for  people  to  go 
through. 

Bows  and  arrows  were  the  weapons  most  in  use  at 
that  time.  Slings  for  throwing  stones  were  sometimes 
used,  —  guns  had  never  been  heard  of.  Men  carried 
knives  in  their  belts.  Sometimes  these  knives  were 
used  in  hunting,  sometimes  they  were  used  at  the 
table  to  cut  meat ;  but  no  one  in  England  ever  saw  a 
fork  till  several  hundred  yeai^s  later  than  Edgar's 
reign. 

They  needed  forks  less,  perhaps,  for  most  of  their 
meat  was  boiled,  and  they  had  soups  and  broth  a  good 
deal.  Every  one  had  a  dish  of  broth  for  himself,  and 
dipped  a  piece  of  bread  into  it.  Although  they  did 
not  have  such  handsome  tables  as  we  have  now,  they 
had  a  good  deal  of  nice  linen,  such  as  tablecloths  and 
napkins. 

The  Saxons  ate  and  drank  a  great  deal.  They  had 
great  feasts  to  entertain  their  friends ;  but  most  of 
the  people  were  very  ignorant,  and  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  Sometimes  they  hardly  knew  how  to  pass 
the  time.  In  stormy  weather,  and  the  long  evenings 
of  winter,  when  they  could  not  hunt,  and  when  they 
were  at  peace  and  there  was  no  fighting  to  be  done, 
people  who  could  not  read  would  want  some  amuse- 
ment. Then  the  minstrels  must  have  been  very  wel- 
come. They  used  to  wander  about  the  country,  they 
sang  songs  and  told  stories,  and  they  were  always 
safe,  for  it  was  thought  to  be  very  wrong  to  injure  a 
minstrel,  to  whatever  country  or  race  he  might  belong. 

Some  of  the  songs  sung  by  the  Saxons  were  not  in 
rhyme,  but  all  the  words  in  one  line  would  begin  with 
one  letter,  the  next  line  with  another,  and  so  on ; 
often,  too,  there  was  a  chorus  in  which  all  the  com- 
pany could  join. 


Books  About  Lincoln. 


[In  preparing  for  Lincoln's  birthday,  February  12,  this  list  may  be 
found  helpful.] 

Raymond's  "  Life  and  Administration  of  President 
Lincoln.'* 

Greeley's  "American  Conflict." 

Dr.  J.  G.  Holland's  "Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Men  of  Our  Times." 

"The  Life  of  Lincoln,"  by  Nicolay  and  Hay. 

"Abraham  Lincoln:  His  Public  Life  and  Services," 
by  Phebe  Hanaford. 

"The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  Francis  F. 
Brown, 

"  Greeley  on  Lincoln,"  edited  by  Joel  Benton. 

"Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  John  T.  Morse,  Jr. 

"Abraham  Lincoln,"  by. Carl  Schurz. 

"  Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  Charles  Carleton  Coffin. 


The  supplement  with  this  issue  will  not  only  give 
good  practice  in  story-telling  and  composition,  but 
will  also  furnish  opportunity  for  a  lesson  on  the 
charm  of  generosity. 


FLOWER  TALES  FROM  HTTHOLOOT.* 
Star  Tales. 

BT  OBACE  ADBLB  PIBBCB. 

APOLLO:  THE  GOD  OF  THE  SUN. 

fHE  flrst  of  these  star  tales  will  be  about  the  god  of 
the  sun.  But  before  I  tell  it,  I  would  like  to  ask  how 
~  many  know  that  our  beautiful  sun,  which  gives  light 
and  warmth  and  vegetation  to  the  earth,  is  a  star!  "Oh/' 
you  say,  "but  the  sun  is  so  much  brighter  than  a  star!" 
Yes,  the  sun  shines  brighter  to  us,  of  course,  but  that  is 
because  it  is  thousands  and  thousands  of  miles  nearer  the 
earth  than  any  other  star. 

The  ancient  Greeks  did  not  look  upon  this  shining  orb 
as  we  see  it,  nor  did  they  think  of  it  as  a  star.  It  was  to 
them  a  great  golden  chariot  drawn  by  prancing  steeds 
through  the  heavens;  and  they  placed  in  it  a  driver— a 
beautiful  god,  whose  name  was  Apollo. 

Every  day  Phoebus  Apollo  drove  in  this  chariot  over 
the  long  road  which  leads  from  east  to  west  through  the 
heavens.  For  always  when  Aui-ora,  the  dawn  goddess, 
would  throw  open  the  gates  of  the  morning,  the  horses  of 
this  god  would  be  harnessed,  and,  he  would  drive  in  the 
sun  chariot  over  a  shining  way  that  passed,  not  by  the 
pleasant  homes  of  the  gods,  but  among  scorpions  and 
lions  and  ugly  monsters.  Monsters  that,  when  you  are 
older  and  study  astronomy,  you  will  still  find  in  the 
heavens— for  they  are  constellations  of  stars.  Then, 
when  the  long  day's  labor  was  o\er,  and  Phoebus  had 
driven  out  of  sight  beyond  the  western  hills,  he  would 
embark  in  a  shadow^'  boat  and  sail,  through  the  solemn 
silence  of  the  night,  over  the  deep  sea,  back  to  his  palace 
in  the  east  again. 

But  this  god  did  not  always  remain  in  the  heavens. 
Sometimes  ue  would  wander  through  the  valleys  and 
groves  of  earth  as  a  beautiful  youth.  And  once,  for  a 
whole  year,  he  became  a  shepherd,  and  tended  the  flocks 
of  a  mortal  king  in  the  pleasant  fields  of  Thessaly.  He 
wore  his  shining  hair  bound  about  with  leaves  of  the 
laurel,  and  carried  a  golden  lyre  in  his  hand — for  he  was 
the  god  of  music  and  of  poetry,  as  well  as  of  the  sun.  Yet 
with  all  his  youth  and  beauty,  Apollo  was  very  brave. 
He  slew  with  his  arrows  a  monstrous  serpent  called  the 
P^'thon,  which  was  laying  waste  the  country  round  about. 
And  that  famous  statue  called  "Apollo  of  the  Belvedere" 
shows  this  god  resting  in  victory,  alter  he  had  slain  the 
teiTible  monster. 

I  told  you  that  Apollo  always  went  with  his  shining 
locks  bound  about  with  laurel,  and  this  is  how  it  chanced 
that  the  tree  belonged  especially  to  him. 

One  day,  while  the  god  was  resting  in  the  fields,  he  saw 
a  beautiful  nymph,  whose  name  was  Daphne.  She  went 
dancing  past  him  with  her  hair  all  blown  about  her  face, 
and  was  so  airy  and  graceful  that  he  loved  her.  He 
called,  but  Daphne  would  not  heed,  so  he  pursued  her. 
Over  the  fields  they  went,  outstripping  Zephyrus  (the 
west  wind)  in  their  flight.  Faster  and  faster  Daphne 
flew,  and  faster  and  faster  Apollo  followed!  At  last  the 
poor  nymph  saw  the  could  escape  no  longer,  so  she  called 
upon  her  father,  who  was  a  river  god,  to  save  her.  Her 
father  heard  her  cry,  and,  suddenly,  she  felt  her  feet 
rooted  to  the  ground.  Her  limbs  stiffened  and  her  float- 
ing hair  turned  into  branches  and  leaves.  Apollo  reached 
out  his  arms,  but  instead  of  clasping  a  maiden,  ho  was 
embracing  a  slender  tree.  This  tree  he  called  the  laurel, 
and  ever  afterward  dedicated  it  to  poets  and  musicians. 
This  is  why  the  sun  god  is  always  pictured  as  wearing  a 
chaplet  of  laurel  leaves. 

•Copyrighted. 
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*    Hiss  rierry's   Fridays.     ^ 


THE  OUESSING  GALLERY.— (I.) 

BY   JEAN    HALIFAX. 

HE  day  was  perfect,  and  it  was  no  wonder 
thit  the  young  Tanyvillians  were  wish- 
ing they  could  get  into  those  tempting 
woods,  and  gather  their  treasures  of 
nuts.  Miss  Merry  noticed  the  unusual 
restlessness,  and  realizing  its  cause,  decided  to  start  a 
counter  interest.  So,  in  the  very  middle  of  that  Fri- 
day afternoon,  just  before  the  "A"  geography  class 
{when  no  one  was  expecting  a  "special*'),  she  drew 
from  one  of  her  desk  drawers  a  chart  she  had  prepared 
for  just  such  an  occasion  as  this. 

^liss  Merry  kept  a  drawer  full  of  what  she  called 
^'Specials."  And  when  the  day  was  "cold  and  dark 
and  dreary,"  and  the  scholars  began  to  feel  akin  to  the 
day,  or  when  there  had  been  a  birthday  party  the 
evening  before,  and  the  primaries  had  sat  up  unusually 
late  and  eaten  an  unusual  amount  of  cake,  she  would 
suddenly  produce  one  of  the  said  "specials,"  and 
presto!  change!  there  would  be  a  different  set  of 
scholars  in  five  minutes. 

Not  a  word  was  said  by  the  teacher  when  the  chart 
was  taken  out.  Instead,  slie  calmly  proceeded  to  hang 
it  up  on  a  frame  in  front  of  the  class,  and  then  went . 
•on  with  the  geography  recitation.  And  all  the  time 
that  provoking  chart  was  covered  with  a  piece  of 
•cloth,  so  nobody  could  tell  what  is  might  prove  to  be! 

At  first  the  A's  didn't  recite  well.  All  their  ener- 
gies were  bent  on  discovering  the  what-ness  behind 
that  cloth.  Miss  Merry  went  quietly  on  with  the 
geography  outlines,  and  soon  the  class,  seeing  that 
they  were  not  to  find  out  the  mystery  till  the  lesson 
was  over,  turned  the  said  energies  to  their  geography, 
and  were  soon  rewarded.  Miss  Merry  knew  well 
enough  how  much  a  little  mystery,  a  little  waiting, 
.adds  to  the  interest. 

The  mysterious  "veil"  was  at  last  thrown  back,  re- 
vealing a  small  screen  covered  with  white  cloth;  at  the 
;top,  in  large  red  letters  was  the  puzzling  title,  "The 
•Guessing  Gallery."  Underneath,  arranged  so  that 
the  white  cloth  would  make  a  sort  of  framing  for  each 
face,  were  the  pictures  of  ten  men.  Under  them,  in 
large,  clear  letters,  "Who  are  We?" 

"Who  are  we?"  evidently  meant  that  the  scholars 
might  answer  if  they  could,  so  up  went  one  hand  at 
■once.  "I  know  one  face.  Miss  Merry,"  Lois  said.  "It 
is  Phillips  Brooks,  the  great  bishop  of  Boston,  who 
wrote  beautiful  things  and  was  a  noble  man.  My 
mother  had  some  writings  of  his,  and  his  picture." 

"And  wouldn't  you  like  to  see  his  church?"  asked 
Miss  Merry,  producing  some  stereopticon  views  from 
that  "Special"  drawer.  And  the  class  enjoyed  a  bit 
'Of  a  visit  to  that  beautiful  church,  under  her  charge. 
Lois  was  given  an  extra  mark,  because  she  had  recog- 
nized the  face  immediately.     And  it  was  decided  that 


each  face  should  mean  one  mark,  and  the  marks  were 
to  count  for  their  "rewaii"d8"  by  and  by. 

None  of  the  scholars  felt  envious  of  the  winners, 
for  all  'had  an  equal  chance,  and  so  could  not  com- 
plain. 

"I  guess,  for  I'm  not  real  sure,  that  the  one  in  the 
comer  is  the  man  who  wrote  'Our  Country,'  the  book 
we  read  last  winter,"  said  Andrew.  'TEis  picture  waa 
not  in  the  book,  but  you  showed  us  his  likeness  at  the 
time.  I  would  recognize  it  if  I  saw  it  again.  This 
looks  a  little  different  to  me." 

"I  have  not  that  photo  here  now,  but  your  'guess' 
is  correct,  Andrew.     It  is  Dr.  Strong." 

The  time  was  up,  and  the  guessing  had  to  stop;  but 
as  soon  as  school  was  dismissed  the  pupils  gathered 
around  the  gallery,  and  sketched  the  faces  in  their 
note  books.  They  were  planning  to  make  a  thorough 
search  next  week  through  papers,  magazines,  biog- 
raphies, histories,  etc.,  with  note  books  in  their 
pockets,  ready  for  instant  comparison  with  all  the 
faces  they  found,  for  duplicates  of  these  likenesses. 
For,  if  they  could,  they  were  to  name  each  character, 
give  a  tiny  sketch  of  his  life  and  work,  and  tell  some 
interesting  anecdote  about  him,  next  Friday  after- 
noon. 

Any  time  during  the  week  they  could  hand  in  their 
guesses  to  the  teacher,  and  if  these  were  correct,a  mark 
would  be  given  for  each  face.  Each  Friday  after- 
noon, when  a  new  group  appeared  in  the  gallery,  they 
were  to  win  an  extra  mark  if  they  could  name  a  face 
immediately.  [N.  B.  That  made  them  read  the 
current  magazines  and  papers  more  closely,  in  order 
to  be  familiar  with  the  faces  of  famous  people,  and 
that  was  not  at  all  hurtful  to  their  studies.] 

There  would  be  no  names  in  the  gallery  the  first 
week.  But  afterwards  the  names  printed  or  written 
were  attached  to  the  faces,  that  the  school  might  grow 
familiar  with  them  as  the  days  went  by. 

"I  declare!"  said  Sam,  at  the  end  of  the  first  week, 
"I  hate  to  see  these  faces  leave.  They've  been  looking 
down  at  me  so  pleasant,  while  I  was  digging  away  at 
the  geography  table,  that  I'll  feel  lonesome  when 
they're  gone!" 

"Then  we  must  not  send  them  away.'^  Miss  Merry 
had  already  planned  to  keep  the  gallery.  "Let's  put 
our  thinking  caps  on,  and  see  how  we  can  manage  to 
accommodate  all  our  guests,  as  the  number  increases." 

"We'll  have  the  biggest  and  nicest  guessed-room  in 
Tarryville!"  chuckled  Sam. 

The  result  was  that  Sam  and  Joe  made  two  frames 
to  fit  the  upper  halves  of  the  doors,  and  the  girls 
covered  them  with  white  cloth,  and  pasted  on  each 
group  of  guests  (Sam  always  spelled  it  guesseds, 
which  he  said  was  decidedly  the  proper  spelling 
in  this  case!),  as  they  left  their  quarters  in  the  gallery 
for  a  longer  visit  on  the  door  frames. 

This  is  only  a  bit  of  an  idea,  but  it  is  meant  for  the 
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teachers  who  have  to  make  much  out  of  little.  As 
you  see,  these  galleries  cost  nothing,  but  it  makes 
much  difference  how  a  thing  is  done.  A  little  fun 
and  a  little  mystery  add  much  to  the  interest;  the 
presentation  of  a  subject  has  everything  to  do  with 
.  its  success. 

What  good  results  were  there  from  the  gallery? 
Ever  so  many!  First,  it^s  fun, — ^if  you  only  manage  it 
rightly, — when  the  gallery  first  appears,  and  the  first 
guesses  are  flying  in,  particularly  if  Will,  and  Lois,  and 
Tillie  all  recognize  Miss  Alcotf s  fine  strong  face  at 
the  first  glimpse,  and  are  all  eager  to  tell  what  they 
know  about  the  pleasant  old  house  where  the  March 
family  lived,  and  the  hard  days  before  "Jo'*  won  fame 
and  comfort  for  them. 

"We  tried  playing  Klgrims,  as  Meg,  Jo,  Beth,  and 
Amy  did,  and  I  dropped  Grandpa's  best  bag  down  a 
flight  of  stairs  and  broke  it  all  to  pieces.  It  was  my 
T)urden'  you  know.  That  ended  our  pilgrim  play, 
but  we  had  good  times  over  it!"  said  Tillie. 

Why  do  we  stop  for  this  bit  of  side  talk?  Because 
it  started  a  chat  over  Miss  Alcott's  characters;  and  that 
was  a  good  chance  for  a  bit  of  a  "talk"  from  Miss 
Merry.  For  those  boys  and  girls  were  hearty,  earnest, 
lovable  young  people,  and  the  Tarryvillians  could 
learn  many  a  lesson  in  patience,  courage,  and  cheerful- 
ness from  them.  Then  Miss  Merry  talked  of  Miss 
Alcott,  whom  she  had  met,  and  by  the  time  the  chat 
was  over  they  were  all  very  eager  to  read  Mrs.  Cheney's 
life  of  Miss  Alcott. 

In  this  way  they  became  acquainted  with  the  life 
and  works  of  writers,  clergymen,  statesmen,  and 
heroes,  and  they  didn't  realize  that  they  were  taking 
quite  a  solid  course  in  biography  either.  And  don't 
yoii  think  that  this  constant  study  of  the  lives  of  the 
great  and  the  good,  the  deeds  of  philanthropists  and 
reformers,  as  well  as  of  writers  and  statesmen,  must 
have  a  helpful  influence?  Axjd  will  not  the  boys  be 
the  better  business  men  for  knowing  how  the  men  of 
the  great  firms  worked  their  way  up? 

Secondly,  the  scholars  paid  closer  attention  during 
the  week  to  their  literature,  language,  history,  and 
geography;  for  Miss  Merry  was  pretty  sure  to  bring  in 
quietly  some  of  the  coming  guests,  or  allude  to  some 
book  in  which  they  were  apt  to  find  them.  Perhaps 
the  history  class  .were  on  the  constitution,  and  the 
teacher  would  put  a  collection  of  statesmen,  past  and 
present,  on  the  reading  table.  Among  them -would 
be  one  or  two  of  an  intended  gallery  group.  So  they 
must  be  on  the  qui  vive  for  a  hint.  You  know  it's 
not  at  all  injurious  for  a  scholar  to  be  so  attentive! 

Thirdly,  the  pupils  took  a  real  interest  in  helping  to 
fill  the  gallery.  They  saved  for  Miss  Merry  the  list  of 
writers  in  advertising  pages,  pictures,  catalogues,  etc. 
Of  course,  they  could  not  "guess"  the  ones  they 
brought,  but  Miss  Merry  saw  that  they  had  an  equal 
chance  on  the  ones  she  gave. 

All  this  made  the  pupils  take  a  more  "firm-like" 
view  of  the  partnership  of  teacher  and  scholars.  And 
1  think  that  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  success  of  the 
Tarryville  school. 


FOR  REPRODUCTION. 


FIDO'S  FRIEND. 
[Adapted.] 
Little  Fido  was  very  thirsty,  for  it  was  a  hot  day,  and 
his  pan  had  not  been  filled  with  water  that  morning, 
Nobody  seemed  to  understand  how  very,  very  thirsty  he 
was.  The  cook  drove  him  out  of  the  kitchen  when  he 
pulled  at  her  dress  and  whined,  and  when  he  tried  to 
share  Pussy's  milk,  she  boxed  his  ears  with  her  sharp 
claws.  At  last  he  saw  little  Lena  sitting  on  the  porch, 
and  went  to  her,  thinking  she  would  know  what  he 
wanted.  He  took  her  dress  in  his  teeth  and  puUed  her 
toward  the  kitchen  sink.  Then  he  sat  up  on  his  hind 
legs  and  begged  right  hard.  She  climbed  upon  a  chair 
near  the  sink,  turned  the  faucet,  and  filled  the  pan  witu 
fresh,  cool  water  for  the  poor  doggie.  He  drank  every 
drop,  and  then  wagged  his  tall  and  put  his  cold  nose  into 
Lena's  hand,  as  if  he  wanted  to  say,  "You  are  my  good, 
kind  friend;  thank  you." 

THE  BLACK  BEAR. 
[First  and  second  grades.] 

[Read  twice;  reproduce  orally  with  the  first  grade,  and 
in  writing  with  the  second.] 

The  black  bear  does  not  roam  about  the  woods  In  cold 
M  eather.  He  sleeps  all  through  the  winter  on  a  nice,  soft 
bed,  which  he  makes  in  some  hole  in  the  ground,  out  of 
leaves  and  twigs.  When  spring  comes  he  wakes  up  and 
starts  out  to  find  food  in  the  woods.  He  is  very  fond  of 
wild  fruit  and  honey. 

MEMORIAL  DAYS. 

If  I  knew  the  memorial  days  I  could  prepare  for  them, 
but  I  do  not  know  how  to  find  them.  I  wish  you  would- 
give  a  list.  __a.  j. 

November  3— -Bryant. 

10— Goldsmith,  Schiller. 
22— George  Eliot 
29— Wendell  Phillips. 
December  9 — Milton. 
17— Whittler. 
26— Gray. 
January  17— Franklin. 
18— Webster. 
**       25 — Burns. 
February  12— Lincoln. 

22— Washington,  Lowell. 
27— I^ngfellow. 
April  3— Irving. 

7 — Wordsworth. 
"    23— Shakespeare. 
May  26— Emerson. 
June  2— Saxe. 
"  13— Thomas  Arnold. 
"  14— Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
October  19 — Garfield. 
"      21— Coleridge. 


Good  Words  for  Spelling. 


to 

two 

too 

here 

hear 

see 

sea 

fore 

four 

so 

sow 

sew 

buy 


red 

read 

ant 

aunt 

pail 

pale 

nose 

knows 

tail 

tale 

there 

dear 

deer 


flour 

flower 

blue 

blew 

would 

wood 

haul 

liall 

fair 

faro 

our 

hour 

meet 


rows 

where 

robin 

rabbit 

running 

wagon 

water 

swimming 

which 

seem 

stopping 

until 
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NOW  WE  ALL  ARE  TRAMPING. 


Jan. 


Arr.  by  Miss  Chablottx  E.  Riplbt. 
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THE  SPARROW. 
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*  Give        me       some  -    thing      this        cold     day.  * 
Come      and        see  me         ev     -    "ry      day." 

The  first  exercise  game  (**  Now  We  All  Are  Tramping  *' )  is  to  be  played  by  forming  a  ring  about  the  desk  limits. 

"  The  Sparrow"  song  may  be  used  as  a  song  or  game.    If  as  the  latter,  the  children  form  a  ring  as  for  the  exercise  games,  and  several  hop 
about  as  sparrows,  while  the  remaining  children  sing  and  feed  the  play  birds. 


MAKING  A  DESERT. 


BY   ELLA    J.    DOUGLAS. 


N  order  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the 
child  .what  a  desert  is,  one  should  be 
made  on  the  sand-board,  if  a  room  is 
fortunate  enough  in  possessing  one  of 
these  indispensable  articles.  Excellent 
results  are  always  obtained  from  this  method  of  il- 
lustration, and  gives  to  the  teacher  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  pupils  interested. 

After  a  lesson  on  the  desert  the  teacher  tells  the 
class  that  they  may  make  one  for  themselves.  After 
placing  the  sand  on  the  board,  not,  however,  per- 
fectly level,  as  it  frequently  contains  mountains,  hills, 
and  valleys,  she  assigns  certain  ones  in  the  class  to 
bring  the  necessary  articles,  which  are  easily  obtained. 
Kate  has  procured  some  pieces  of  moss  for  the 
oases  and  John  has  been  into  his  uncle's  yard  and 
cut  twigs  of  evergreen  for  the  trees. 

Fred  has  taken  the  elephants  from  his  Noah's  Ark 
and  Julia  cut  from  an  old  book  some  pictures  of 
camels  and  horses  and  pasted  backs  upon  them  so 
they  would  stand  alone. 

Ned  also  wishes  to  assist  and  comes  with  toy  ani- 
mals and  dolls  from  his  sister's  playhouse.  These 
make  ud  the  caravan. 


Several  children  have  cut  and  folded  paper  tents 
which  the  Arab  is  to  have  for  his  home ;  and  one 
1*  rger  boy  brought  a  pyramid.  The  pupils  show 
much  interest  in  arranging  their  desert  and  the 
teacher  allows  it  to  remain  several  days. 


Schoolroom  Incidentals. 

Give  the  schoolroom  a  home  reception-room  look. 

A  schoolroom  without  a  good  broom  and  duster  is 
a  reflection  upon  someone. 

A  schoolhouse  without  an  umbrella  stand  is  lacking 
in  one  of  the  essentials  of  good  furnishing. 

Every  schoolroom  should  have  smooth,  clean  wrap- 
ping paper  and  a  ball  of  twine. 

Chairs  are  much  more  homelike  for  visitors  than 
settees. 

A  schoolroom  clock  that  does  not  keep  good  time 
is  a  nuisance. 

It  is  an  open  question  to  what  extent  the  call  bell 
should  be  used.  Some  teachers  have  much  more  use 
for  it  than  others,  but  there  is  a  growing  sentiment 
that  the  less  it  is  used  the  better. 

Clear  the  walls  of  all  dilapidated  or  dust-worn 
ornamentation. 
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THB  STORY  OF  OUR  COUNTRY.    A  Primary  History 

of   tlie    United    States.     By    Alma    Holman    Burton. 

Chicago:     Werner    School    Book    Company.    238    pp. 

Price,  60  cents. 

American  school  children  cannot  too  early  have  their 
attention  directed  to  American  history,  but  to  be  profited 
by  the  study  they  must  have  a  book  adapted  to  their  capac- 
ity, and  written  in  a  style  that  will  interest  them.  Such  a 
book  is  "The  Story  of  Our  Country."  This  is  a  new-style 
text-book  on  American  history,  and  pre-eminently 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  It  is  not  merely  a  history  of  facts 
arranged  in  chronological  order,  but  a  continuous  story, 
£8  charming  as  any  romance,  into  which  the  author  has 
skillfully  interwoven  the  facts.  The  harrowing  details 
of  war  are  omitted,  except  so  far  as  necessary  for  the 
development  of  the  narrative.  The  volume  abounds  in 
brief  biographical  sketches  of  discoverers,  statesmen, 
and  public  benefactors  who  have  helped  to  make  and  save 
our  country.  The  aim  of  the  author  is  not  only  to  give 
our  school  children  important  historical  knowledge,  but 
to  awaken  in  them  an  interest  that  will  lead  them  to  seek 
still  further  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  to  cherish  feel- 
ings of  patriotic  pride  and  love  for  their  country.  This 
book  deserves  to  be  highly  commended. 

THB  EARTH  AND  ITS  STORY.  A  First  Book  in 
Geology.  By  Angelo  Heilprin.  Boston:  Silver,  Bur- 
dett,  &  Co.    Cloth.    267  pp. 

This  is  an  admirably  written,  beautifully  and  helpfully 
Illustrated,  scientifically  reliable  elementary  text-book  in 
geology.  This  book  will  enable  the  teacher  of  any  gram- 
mar school,  who  has  the  time,  "to  enrich"  the  curriculum 
in  a  way  that  is  at  once  informing,  interesting,  and  dis- 
ciplinary. The  author  is  a  recognized  scientific  authority. 
He  treats  the  general  facts  of  geology  without  being  un- 
duly technical  or  analytical.  The  student  learns  how 
mountains  are  formed  by  foldings,  overturning,  break- 
ing, and  other  upheavals.  He  is  taught  the  origin, 
growth,  tfnd  characters  of  glaciers,  the  work  of  under- 
ground waters,  and  what  the  sea  does  to  the  land  by 
erosion  and  other  forces.  The  interior  of  the  earth  is 
disclosed  with  its  volcanic  operations;  coral  islands  and 
reefs  are  explained  and  analyzed.  Fossils  are  examined 
and  located,  their  modifications  traced  to  their  causes, 
and  their  importance  shown  in  their  revelation  of  the 
earth's  age  and  growth.  Many  of  the  less-known  fossils 
are  identified  and  false  inferences  refuted.  The  physiog- 
nomy of  continents,  mountains,  coast  lines  is  delineated 
in  a  graphic  manner,  showing  how  character  is  impiessed 
upon  rock  masses  and  valleys.  Many  of  the  useful  and 
more  common  metals  and  minerals  are  considered,  com- 
mercially and  scientifically,  as  are  also  building-stones, 
soils,  and  fertilizers. 

PLANTS  AND  THEIR  CHILDREN.  By  Mrs.  William 
Starr  Dana.  New  York:  American  Book  Company. 
Price,  66  cents. 

In  these  days,  when  we  are  trying  to  cultivate  a  love  of 
nature  in  the  minds  of  our  young  people,  an  attractive 
and  interesting  book  will  do  much  towards  concentrating 
their  thoughts  upon  the  subject.  The  lessons  set  forth 
in  this  work  give  in  a  plain,  simple  style  the  various  forms 
of  plants  and  trees,  their  roots,  stems,  buds,  leaves,  fruits, 
flowers,  and  seeds.  Not  only  does  it  impress  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader  the  facts  embodied  within  its  covers, 
but,  best  of  all,  it  tends  to  develop  a  habit  of  observation 
and  thought,  and  leads  to  a  love  of,  and  an  acquaintance 
with,  all  forms  of  nature.  The  book  is  profusely  and  well 
illustrated,  which  will  add  much  to  its  popularity. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  MUSIC  COURSE.  By  Luther 
Whiting  Mason,  James  M.  McLaughlin,  George  A. 
Veazie,  W.  W.  Gilchrist,  and  Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 
Primer,  32  pages;  First  Reader,  96  pages;  Second 
Reader,  96  pages;  Third  Reader,  128  pages;  Fourth 
Reader,  128  pages;  Fifth  Reader,  128  pages;  Sixth 
Reader,  256  pages;  Six  Charts,  20  pages  each.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co. 

The  first  great  success  in  providing  an  elaborate  course 
of  musical  text-books  for  school  use  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Mason,  recently  deceased.  Few  men  have  devoted  their 
lives  more  conscientiously  and  intelligently  to  a  special 
field  of  educational  endeavor  than  diu  Mr.  Mason.  This 
National  Music  Course,  which  held  a  prominent  place  for 
so  many  years,  was  revised  by  him  just  before  his  death. 


In^this  he  was  assisted  by  expert  teachers  and  authors. 
Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  have  presented  in  most  attractive 
form  the  theories  and  convictions  of  Mr.  Mason,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  foundation  of  all  musical  expression  is 
rhythm.  It  was  his  purpose  to  have  this  new  series  pre- 
eminently national  and  rational. 

KENILWORTH.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Condensed  for 
schools.  Standard  Literature  Series.  Double  Num- 
ber 7.  New  York:  University  Publishing  Company. 
Price,  20  cents. 

Rarely  has  any  publishing  house  done  an  equal  service 
to  the  youth  of  the  land.  One  of  the  uncompromising 
demands  of  the  day  is  that  youth  shall  read  the  British 
and  American  classics.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
them  to  do  this  with  all  the  regular  work  required  of 
them.  If  they  read  out  of  school,  it  is  likely  to  be  light 
and  evanescent  things,  books  of  a  day,  by  way  of  re- 
action. At  last  publishers  recognize  these  confiicting  de- 
mands, and  the  University  Publishing  Company  has  met ' 
the  necessities  of  the  case  heroically  and  delightfully  by 
having  expert  editors  condense  such  British  and  Ameri- 
can classics  as  Cooper's  "The  Spy,"  "The  Pilot,"  and 
"The  Deerslayer,"  Scott's  "Rob  Roy,"  "Kenilworth,"  and 
"Lady  of  the  Lake,"  irving's  "The  Alhambra"  and 
"Sketch  Book,"  Bulwer-Lytton's  "Harold,"  and  "Christ- 
mas Stories"  by  Diekens.  The  story  is  in  each  case 
complete,  but  all  that  is  so  tedious  to  the  ordinary  youth- 
ful reader  is  eliminated  with  no  serious  loss  to  one  who 
can  only  expect  to  get  the  spirit  and  story  of  a  great 
writer.  The  wording  is  that  of  the  master,  and  not  of  the 
editor.  You  are  reading  Scott,  Cooper,  Dickens,  Bulwer- 
Lytton,  and  the  elimination  has  been  so  skillful  that  the 
•reader  does  not  suspect  where  the  editing  has  done  its  per- 
fect work.  It  is  now  possible  for  any  pupil  to  read  all  the 
great  classics  in  English,  so  far  as  they  shed  light  upon 
history  and  geography,  before  he  has  completed  his  high 
school  course.  In  each  volume  there  is  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  author,  and  carefully-prepared  historical 
notes  showing  wherein  history  is  illuminated  by  the 
story.  This  "Standard  Literature  Series"  contains  also 
many  entire  masterpieces,  which  are  carefully  expur- 
gated and  prepared  for  school  use.  One  number  appears 
each  month.  Single  numbers  cost  12%  cents,  double 
numbers,  20  cents,  and  the  twelve  numbers  of  the  year, 
12.50.  The  publishers  are  to-day  among  the  greatest  of 
educational  leaders. 

OLD  SOUTH  LEAFLETS.  Numbers  66  to  73.  Edwin 
D.  Mead,  editor.  Boston:  Published  by  the  Directors 
of  the  Old  South  Work,  Old  South  Meeting  House. 
Five  cents  each. 

The  eight  Old  South  Leaflets  issued  during  the  past 
summer  do  not  contain  any  documents  of  such  well- 
known  importance  as  many  of  the  earlier  numbers,  and 
yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  an  equal  number  >vhich 
are  of  as  great  intrinsic  interest,  or  which  bear  more 
pertinently  upon  the  story  of  our  national  origin  and  de- 
velopment. The  current  series  begins  with  John  Win- 
throp's  "Little  Speech  on  Liberty  of  1645,"  a  speech  em- 
bodying so  much  that  was  most  characteristic  of  the 
man  and  of  the  state,  characteristics  which  have  had 
their  most  recent  fruition  in  the  present  political  cam- 
paign. With  this  goes  Cotton  Mather's  "The  Bostonian 
Ebenezer,"  equally  characteristic  of  the  town,  which  was 
entering  upon  its  "glacial  period";  out  of  which  came  the 
conditions  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  tea, 
of  which  leaflet  No.  68  contains  Governor  Hutchinson's 
excellent  and  surprisingly  fair  account  The  Dutch 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  1581  may  or  may  not  have 
been  the  prototype  of  our  document  of  1776,  but  it  as- 
suredly made  itself  felt,  in  a  measure,  in  the  conditions 
so  delightfully  described  by  Adrian  Van  der  Douck, 
whose  account  of  early  New  Netherlands  was  responsible 
for  very  much  of  the  truth  in  the  historic  setting  and  at- 
mosphere of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker's  equally  fascinat- 
ing history.  The  three  remaining  leaflets  contain  Madi- 
son's account  of  the  debate  on  suffrage  in  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1787,  which  was  largely  used  by  Mr. 
Bancroft  for  this  period  in  the  final  volume  of  his  his- 
tory; Columbus'  Memorial  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
which  was  of  similar  service  to  Prescott;  and  Captain 
John  Knox's  account  of  the  Battle  of  Quebec,  upon  which 
Parkman  drew  very  largely  in  his  "Montcalm  and 
Wolfe." 
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Little  Mr.  By-and-By. 

Tl|  ITTLE  Mr.  By-and-By, 

[^    You  will  mark  him  by  his  cry, 

And  the  way  he  loiters  when 

Called  again  and  yet  again ; 

Glum  if  he  must  leave  his  play, 

Though  all  time  be  holiday. 

Little  Mr.  By-and-By, 
Eyes  cast  down  and  mouth  awry ! 
In  tlie  mountains  of. the  moon 
He  is  known  as  Pretty  Soon ; 
And  he*s  cousin  to  Don't  Care, 
As  no  doubt  you're  well  aware. 

Little  Mr.  By-and-By 
Always  has  a  fretful  **  Why?" 
When  he's  asked  to  come  or  go ; 
Like  his  sister  —  Susan  Slow. 
Hope  we'll  never  —  you  nor  I  — 
Be  like  Mr.  By-and-By. 

—  Clinton  Scollardy  in  St,  Nicholas. 


The  Winds. 

F  the  sons  and  daughters  of  ocean, 
Nursed  in  their  mother's  lap. 
The  wind  called  East,  I'm  sorry  to  say,. 
Is  a  peevish,  tyrannical  chap  I 

The  West  wind  is  calmer  and  kinder. 

And,  in  her  feminine  vray, 
She  often  rebukes  the  lowering  clouds- 

And  carries  the  raindrops  away. 

In  his  wild,  stentorian  fashion. 

The  wind  of  the  North  is  free, 
Wasting  his  life  in  riot  and  noise. 

The  prodigi^  son  of  the  sea  I 

In  a  purely  maidenly  manner^ 

The  wind  of  the  South  is  mild  j 
And  the  ocean's  tropical  daughter 

Is  doubtless  the  best-beloved  child. 

—  WUHmm  H,  Hayne. 


^ 


ja 


Songr  — My  Little  Pu?s. 

Air  —  "  Blue  Bells  cf  Scotland." 
Y  little  puss,  come  here  to  me, 

With  coat  of  soft,  warm  fur ; 
How  loudly  you  are  singing,  puss. 

Your  pretty  song,  "  Purr,  purr." 
I'll  stroke  you  very  gently. 

As  you  sit  upon  my  knee. 
And  you  shall  never,  never  know 

What  cross  words  are  from  me. 
Nor  will  I  hold  you  very  tight. 

As  you  don't  wish  to  stay, 
Perhaps  your  baby-kitties  now 

Are  wanting  you  to  play ; 
So  off  you  go,  poor  pussy. 

With  your  coat  of  silky  fur. 
And  teach  your  baby-kittens  all 

Your  pretty  song,  •*  Purr,  purr." 


Grandpa's  Glasses. 

Y  grandpapa  has  to  wear  glasses, 

'Cause  his  eyesight  is  not  very  strong. 
And  he  calls  them  his  '*  specs,"  and  he's  worn  them 

For  ever  and  ever  so  long. 
And  when  he  gets  through  with  his  reading 

He  carefully  puts  them  away, 
And  that's  why  I  have  to  help  find  them 

'Bout  twenty-five  times  in  a  day. 

But  at  night  when  we  sit  'round  the  table. 

And  papa  and  mamma  are  there. 
He  reads  just  as  long  as  he's  able, 

And  then  falls  asleep  in  his  chair. 
And  he  sits  there  and  sleeps  in  his  glasses, 

And  you  don't  know  funny  it  seems ; 
But  he  says  that  he  just  has  to  wear  them 

To  see  things  well  in  his  dreams. 

—  December  Ladies*  Home  Jourtuit,, 


—  Selected. 


Book  Life. 


J 


WISH  that  I  lived  in  a  book. 

Where  everything's  cheerful  and  nice  I 
Had  I  but  Aladdin's  old  lamp, 
I  would  put  myself  there  in  a  trice  I 

The  fire's  always  bright —  in  a  book; 

The  milk's  never  watery  and  thin ; 
The  ice  on  the  pond,  is  just  right ; 

In  a  ball-game  your  side's  sure  to  win. 

Such  aunts  as  you  have  —  in  a  book ! 

Such  uncles,  and  grandfathers,  too  I 
They  think  that  in  ail  the  wide  world 

There  is  not  such  a  fellow  as  you ! 

And  then  the  adventures  you  have  I 
You'd  hardly  believe  they  could  be. 

Unless  you  had  read  for  yourself 
Of  those  exploits  by  land  and  by  sea ! 

Yes,  it  must  be  fine  in  a  book ! 

I  wish  I  could  go  there  to  stay ! 
Where  everything's  cozy  and  nice. 

And  there's  never  one  commonplace  day  I 

—  Annie  L,  Hannah, 


Hurrah  for  the  Flagr* 

There  are  many  flags  in  many  lands. 

There  are  flags  of  every  hue. 
But  there's  no  flag,  however  grand. 

Like  our  own  "  Red,  White,  and  Blue." 

I  know  where  the  prettiest  colors  are. 

And  I'm  sure  if  I  only  knew 
How  to  get  them  here,  I  could  make  a  flag: 

Of  glorious  "  Red,  White,  and  Blue." 

I  would  cut  a  piece  from  the  evening  sky,. 

Where  the  stars  were  shining  through,. 
And  use  it  just  as  it  was  on  high 

For  my  stars  and  fleld  of  blue. 

Then  I'd  want  a  part  of  a  fleecy  cloud. 
And  some  red  from  a  rainbow  bright ; 

And  put  them  together  side  by  side. 
For  my  stripes  of  red  and  white. 

We  shall  always  love  the  '*  Stars  and  Stripes," 

And  we  mean  to  be  ever  true 
To  this  land  of  ours  and  the  dear  old  flag. 

The  Red,  the  White,  the  Blue. 

Then  hurrah  for  the  flag !  our  country's  flag, 

Its  stripes  and  white  stars  too ; 
There  is  no  flag  in  any  land 

Like  our  own  "  Red,  White,  and  Blu€." 

—  Selected. 


"I  see  not  a  step  before  me, 
As  I  tread  on  another  year; 

But  the  past  is  still  in  God's  keeping, 
The  future  his  mercy  shall  clear." 
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lOW  I  TEACH  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORT.-II. 

BY   ANITA    CASEY. 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

OTHBR   MEANS   OF   STUIiUI^TING   INTEREST. 

frNOTHEE  means  I  took  to  stimulate 
home  reading  in  history  was  to  get 
some  interesting  work,  as  "American 
Historical  Tales/'  by  Morris,  and  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  some  pupil  that  I 
knew  liked  history.  When  he  would  return  it  in  the 
morning,  I  would  ask  him  how  he  liked  it.  He  re- 
sponded by  saying  it  was  fine.  Immediately  nearly 
every  pupil  in  the  room  wanted  that  book.  I  did 
not  stop  here,  but  took  history  into  the  drawing  to 
fix  it  in  their  minds.  Pictures,  such  as  those  of  the 
Merrimac  and  Monitor,  Jefferson's  home  at  Monti- 
•cello,  the  old  Liberty  Bell,  digging  for  gold  at  Sut- 
ter's Fort,  and  even  those  of  the  Puritans  and  presi- 
dents, found  in  connection  with  the  stories,  formed 
an  occasional  drawing  lesson.  This  work  was  all 
done  in  connection  with  the  geography. 

With  the  geography  before  him,  each  pupil  traced, 
as,  for  example,  Columbus  fuom  his  birthplace,  Genoa 
in  Italy,  across  the  Mediterranean  sea  to  Portugal, 
from  there  followed  him  along  the  coast  of  Africa ; 
his  return  to  Spain ;  from  Spain  across  the  Atlantic 
ocean  to  the  Canary  islands,  San  Salvador,  Cuba,  and 
the  West  Indies  ;  his  return  to  Spain  and  subsequent 
voyages.  After  thus  following  his  course,  maps  of 
the  continents  were  drawn,  and  the  voyages  traced 
from  memory.  Other  characters  were  taken  in  a 
similar  manner. 

EXTENT  OF  VOLUNTARY  READING. 

At  the  end  of  the  ninth  month,  my  class  of  forty 
pupils  had  read  in  the  form  stated  above  803  volumes 
and  part  volumes  of  history,  which  averages  about 
twenty  volumes  to  the  pupil.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  books  brought  int/)  the  room  for  reading  pur- 
poses and  the  number  of  those  who  read  them  :  — 

SCHOOL    LIBRARY. 

NO. 
NAME  OF  BOOK.  AUTHOR.  READ 

BY. 

Stories  of  Massachusette Pratt,  26 

American  History  Stories Dodge,  - 23 

Story  of  Columbus Pratt,  28 

Pilgrims  and  PuriUns Moore,  38 

American  History  Stories Pratt,  25 

Boston  Tea  Party Watson,  23 

Stories  of  Olher  Lands Johonnot,  18 

History  of  United  States Eggleston,  26 

Heroic   Deeds Johonnot,  14 

Ten  Boys  on  the  Road Jane  Andrews,  12 

Noble  Deeds  of  Our  Fathers Watson,  28 

American  Explorers Higginson,  16 

ffistorical  Reader Oilman,  10 

Blue  Jackets  of  'Gl Abbott,  6 

<%ildren*8  Stories  of  American  History. .  Wright,  28 

Children's  Stories  of  American  Progress.  Wright,  10 

Oreat  Events  in  History Johonnot,  1 

Ancient  History  Stories ; . . . .  Parley,  20 

Biographical  Sketches Hawthorne,  35 

Tales  of  the  White  Hills Hawthorne,  30 

Rip  Van  Winkle Hawthorne,  27 

Stories  of  New  England  History Hawthorne,  18 

Wild  Adventures  in  Wild  Places 32 

Our  First  Century 6 

Columbus  and  Columbia 25 

Lires  of  the  Presidents Pierson,  38 

.American  History Sheldon  Barnes,    7 


Stories  of  the  South 20 

History  of  the  American  People Oilman,  12 

Our  Wild  Indians Dodge,  25 

Historical  Talcs 8 

Drake,  the  Sea  King Towle,  3 

On  the  Frontier 20 

The  Making  of  Virginia  and  the  Middle 

Colonies Drake,  5 

Zigzag  Journeys Butterworth,        12 

Folklore  of  New  England 10 

Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion 15 

Boys  of  76 Coffin,  21 

Building  of  the  Nation Coffin,  4 

New  England  Boyhood 20 

Bodley  Stories 15 

Stories  of  the  War Hale,  5 

Old  Times  in  the  Colonies Coffin,  20 

Biographical  Stories Hawthorne,  10 

WORK   IN   COMPOSITION. 

There  have  been  written  over  five  thousand  pages 
in  their  composition  books,  which  makes  an  average  of 
125  pages  to  the  pupil,  on  the  following  subjects: 
Columbus,  Cabots,  De  Leon,  Balboa,  De  Soto,  Cartier, 
Verrazani,  Drake,  Raleigh,  Hudson,  Pizarro,  John 
Smith,  Pocahontas,  Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  John 
Elliot  and  the  Indian  Bible,  The  Sunken  Treasure, 
The  Old  School  House,  Canadian  Exiles,  Great  Stone 
Face,  Miles  Standish,  Daniel  Boone,  King  Philip, 
Lord  Baltimore,  William  Penn,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Roger  Williams,  The  Stamp  Act  George  Washington, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  Andrew  Jackson, 
William  H.  Harrison,  Abraham  Lincoln,  U.  S.  Grant, 
Arnold's  Treason,  Eli  Whitney,  Henry  W.  Longfellow, 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  Sutter. 

In  connection  with  this,  for  literature  work,  we 
read  and  discussed  in  class  "Miles  Standish"  by 
Longfellow,  "  Enoch  Arden  '*  by  Tennyson,  and  the 
"  Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin." 

After  covering  this  ground,  a  pupil  should  have  a 
mind  well-stored  with  apperceived  ideas  on  which  to 
base  his  historical  conclusions,  on  taking  up  history 
in  the  seventh  grade.     You  may  ask,  Will  the  pupils 

KUliES  OF  FUBLiriTION. 

Date  of  txpiratwn.  —  The  date  on  the  label  of  your  paper  indicates  the  time 
when  your  subscription  expires. 

Discontinuances.  —  Subscriptions  are  not  discontinued  at  their  expiration. 
An]r  subscriber  wishing  to  stop  his  paper  must  notify  the  Publishers,  otherwise 
he  is  responsible  for  payment  as  long  as  the  paper  is  sent.  Do  xot  depend 
upon  your  Postmaster  or  any  one  else  to  order  the  paper  stopped  for  you. 

Changt  of  euldress.  —  Subscribers  must  notify  us  of  any  clianze  in  their 
address,  giving  both  the  former  and  present  address,  otherwise  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  paper  if  sent  to  a  former  address,  until  ordered  stopped,  or 
address  changed. 

How  to  remit.  —  To  secure  safety,  it  is  important  that  remittances  should  be 
made  by  checks,  drafts,  post-office  orders,  express  money  orders,  or  registered 
letters,  made  payable  to  the  Publishers. 

Receipts.  —  Remittances  are  acknowledged  by  change  of  date  following  the 
sobscrioer's  name  on  the  paper.  Should  such  a  change  fail  to  appear  on  the 
label  of  the  second  issue  after  the  date  of  remittance,  subscribers  should  notify 
OS  at  ODce. 

Missing  numbers.  —  Should  a  number  of  the  Tbachbr  fail  to  reach  a  sub- 
scriber, he  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  Publishers  by  notifying  us  of  the  fact, 
upon  receipt  of  which  notice  the  missing  number  will  be  sent.  We  guarantee  a 
full  year's  subscription. 

All  letters  pertaining  to  the  Editorial  department,  and  all  communications 
for  the  pages  of  the  Tbachkk  should  be  ad<b'es8ed  tb  A.  £.  Winship.  Editor. 
All  letters  pertaining  to  the  business  management  of  the  Tbachbr  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Publishers. 

NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 

PuilicatiffH  Ojfflce :  3  Somerset  St.*  Boston,  Masb* 

WESTERN  OPFIOB: 
A.  W.  MUMFORD,  ZQ9  Wabnsh  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  Mumford  is  also  General  Agent  for  the  States  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Iowa. 

SOUTHERN  AGENCY: 
CliAUDE  J.  BEIil.,  400  Union  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Bell  is  General  Agent  for  the  States  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Arkansas 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 

TOPBKA    AGENCY: 
H.  C.  FJBLIjOW,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Mr.  Fellow  is  general  agent  for  the  states  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  Colorado, 
Nevada,  and  Oklahoma  Territory. 
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remember  all  this  work  in  history  and  reading  ?  We 
do  not  expect  them  to  remember  the  whole  of  it,  but 
they  must  get  the  whole  in  order  to  remember  the 
part.  They  will  at  least  remember  that  which  is  in- 
teresting to  the  individual,  and,  perhaps,  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  forgotten  will  be  recalled  and  strength- 
ened in  a  more  advanced  grade  by  traveling  the  road 
over  again,  but  in  a  different  form.  In  order  to  have 
intelligent  American  citizens,  give  our  boys  and  girls 
the  interesting  story  of  history  which  is  free  from 
corrupting  tendencies,  resting  as  it  does  upon  the 
basis  of  facts,  and  they  will  be  enabled  to  enter  upon 
business  life  with  the  advantage  of  being  in  a  measure 
acquainted  with  the  experiences  of  others.  With 
some  knowledge  of  human  nature,  they  will  be  better 
able  to  judge  what  man  will  do  under  given  circum- 
stances, and  be  better  prepared  to  aid  in  the  defense 
of  their  country's  honor. 


Study  of  a  Poem  for  Primary  Language  Class. 


A 


THE   LAND    OF    STORYBOOKS. 

T  evening,  when  the  lamp  is  lit, 
'Around  the  fire  my  parents  sit. 
They  sit  at  home,  and  talk  and  sing, 
And  do  not  play  at  anything. 

Now,  with  my  little  g^n,  I  crawl 
Ail  in  the  dark  along  the  wall, 
And  follow  round  the  forest  track 
Away  behind  the  sofa  back. 

There  in  the  night,  where  none  can  spy. 
All  in  my  hunter's  camp  I  lie. 
And  play  at  books  that  I  have  read, 
Till  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed. 

There  are  the  hills,  there  are  the  woods. 
There  are  my  starry  solitudes, 
And  there  the  river,  by  whose  brink 
The  roaring  lions  come  to  drink. 

I  see  the  others  far  away. 
As  if  in  flrelit  camp  they  lay. 
And  I,  like  an  Indian  scout. 
Around  their  party  prowled  about. 

So,  when  my  nurse  comes  in  for  me. 
Home  I  return  across  the  sea. 
And  go  to  bed  with  backward  looks 
At  my  dear  Land  of  Storybooks. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

1.  Read  the  poem  through  carefully. 

What  does  the  title  mean  ?  Have  you  ever  read  a 
storybook  so  interesting  that  you  forgot  for  the  time 
who  you  were  and  where  you  were  ?  Have  you  ever 
felt  that  you  lived  in  the  land  described  in  the  book, 
and  would  enjoy  having  strange  adventures  ? 

What  is  meant  by  "  play  at  books  that  I  have  read  ?  " 
What  kind  of  storybooks  would  suggest  "  my  little 
gun,"  "  forest  trees,"  and  **  hunter's  camp  ?  " 

Did  t'he  little  boy  really  have  any  gun  ?  Were  there 
any  " forest  trees"  or  any  "hunter's  camp"  behind 
the  sofa  back  ? 

Did  he  really  see  the  "  hill,"  "  woods,"  "  starry  soli 
tudes,"  "  river,"  or  "  roaring  lions  "  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  stanza?  What  kind  of  storybooks  describe 
these  things  ? 

What  kind  of  storybooks  would  suggest  the  fifth 
stanza  ? 

The  second  line  of  the  sixth  stanza  shows  you  where 


Mr.  Stevenson  lived  when  he  was  a  boy.    What  does 
the  word  "  dear  "  in  the  last  line  indicate  ? 

2.  Commit  the  poem  to  memory, 

3.  Write  from  msm^iyy  vfithout  consulting  any  book^ 
some  interesting  story  thM  you  have  laiely  read. 

Keep  in  mind  the  leading  incidents  of  the  story;. 

Separate  your  composition  into  paragraphs. 

Be  careful  to  have  all  the  sentences  in  each  para- 
graph relate  to  the  same  subject. 

Punctuate  carefully  as  you  write. 

Remember  to  begin  proper  names  with  capitals.  — 
Frotn  "  Primary  Language  Lessons,^^  by  Sheldon  &  Co. 


t 


A  Little  Kindergarten  Girl. 

F  I  sew,  sew,  sew,  a^d  pull,  pull,  pull, 
The  pattern  will  come,  and  the  card  be  full ; 
So  it*8  criss,  criss,  cries,  and  it*8  cross,  cross,  cross. 
If  we  have  some  pleasant  work  to  do,  we're  never  at  a  loss.. 

Oh,  dear !    I  pulled  too  roughly  —  I've  broken  throufi^h  my^ 

card. 
I  feel  like  throwing  all  away,  and  crying  real  hard : 
But  no,  no,  no  —  for  we  never  should  despair; 
So  I'll  rip,  rip,  rip,  and  ^11  tear,  tear,  tear. 

There !  you  pretty  purple  worsted,  I've  saved  you  every 

stitch 
(Because,  if  we  are  wasteful,  we  never  can  get  rich) ; 
"Now  I'll  start  another  tablet,  and  I'll  make  it  perfect  yet ; 
And  mother'll  say,  **  Oh,  thank  you,  my  precious  little  pet.'*" 

—  Selected. 


A  METHOD  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

BY    MARY   E.    MAC  MILLAN. 

NE    of   the    most    difficult    subjects    to- 
bring  within  the  child's  comprehenaioiL 
in  teaching  arithmetic  is  the  relation 
of  the  different  orders  to  each  other  in 
the  written  number. 

I  have  found  this  method  quite  successful  in  begin- 
jiing  in  the  second  grade. 

Arrange  toothpicks  in  bundles  of  tens  with  rub- 
ber bands.  Teacher  holds  two  bundles  in  her  right, 
hand  and  three  loose  sticks  in  her  left. 

Teacher  (holding  up  right  hand):  "Harry,  how 
many  tens  have  I?" 

Harry:    "You  have  two  tens.'^ 

Teacher  (holding  up  left  hand):  "How  many* 
ones?" 

Harry:    "You  have  three  ones.'' 

Teacher  (holding  both  hands  together):  ^TIow 
many  sticks  have  I  in  both  hands?" 

Harry:    "You  have  two  tens  and  three  ones." 

Class  is  then  shown  that  the  figure  two  in  twenty- 
three  simply  means  two  tens,  and  the  three  means- 
three  ones. 

Teacher  holds  five  bundles  in  right  hand  and  six. 
loose  sticks  in  the  left.  Jennie  will  say:  "You  have- 
five  tens  and  six  ones,  or  fifty-six  sticks." 

After  a  few  changes  of  the  numbers  in  each  hand^. 
the  entire  class  will  be  able  to  tell  almost  instantly  the- 
number  of  sticks,  and  will  write  the  equivalent  veryr 
quickly. 
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In  beginning  addition^  much  oral  drill  should  be 
given  in  illustrating  the  "carrying  to  the  next  higher 
order''  before  any  written  work  is  attempted. 
Teacher  holds  two  bundles  in  her  right  hand  and 
three  loose  sticks  in  her  left.  She  wishes  to  add  nine 
sticks  to  the  amount.  She  puts  the  nine  sticks  with 
the  three  in  the  left  hand.  The  children  will  soon  see 
that  she  has  another  ten  and  must  put  a  band  around 
it  and  transfer  it  to  the  right  hand  (add  one  to  next 
higher  order).  She  will  have  two  ones  left.  They 
will  then  tell  her  that  she  has  three  tens  and  two  ones, 
or  thirty-two  sticks. 

In  subtracting  nine  from  twenty-three,  a  cliild 
will  see  that  he  is  obliged  to  take  the  band  from  one 
of  the  bundles  in  the  right  hand  and  transfer  them  to 
the  left  (take  one  from  next  higher  order),  so  that  he 
may  take  nine  away.  After  subtracting,  he  will  say 
that  there  are  one  ten  and  four  ones  left,  or  fourteen 
sticks. 

By  advancing  from  this  first  step  with  the  sticks  to 
one  more  complicated,  the  child  will  readily  under- 
stand the  "adding  to*'  and  "taking  away  from'*  the 
next  higher  order. 


Hembeps  of  tho  Educational  Press  Associa- 
tion of  America. 

MEMBERS    OF   EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE: 

A.  E.  Winship,  Boston,  president;  W.  G.  Smith,  Niinne- 
apolis,  secretary;  G.  P.  Brown,  Bloomington,  treasurer; 
John  MacDonald,  Topeka,  Kan.;  Albert  Schaeffer,  i^an- 
caster. 

Paper.  Post-office. 

American  Primary  Teacher Boston,  Mass 

.\merican  School  Board  Journal Milwaukee,  wis. 


American  Journal  of  Education St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Colorado  School  Journal Denver,  Colo.. 

Education Boston,  Mass.. 

Educational  News. Newark,  Del. 

Educational  Review New  York,  N.  Y., 

Educational  Journal Toronto,  Can. 

Florida  School  Exponent Jacksonville,  Fla.. 

Indiana  School  Journal Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Interstate  Review. Danville,  UK 

Iowa  Normal  Monthly Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Journal  of  Pedagogy Binghamton,  N.  Y.. 

Kindergarten  News Springfield,  Mass. 

Michigan  Moderator Lansing,  Mich. 

Mialand  Schools Des  Moines,  la. 

Missouri  School  jQumal Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

New  England  Journal  of  Education Boston,  Mass. 

Northwestern  Journal  of  Education Lincoln,  Neb. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly Columbus,  Ohio. 

Pacific  Educational  Journal San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal Lancaster,  Pa. 

Popular  Educator « Boston,  Mass. 

Primary  Education Boston,  Mass. 

Primary  School New  York,  N.  Y. 

Public  School  Journal Bloomington,  111. 

School  Bulletin Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

School  Eilucation Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Sc  hool  Journal New  Yo*rk,  N.  Y. 

School  Review Chicago,  in. 

Southern  Schools! Lexington,  Ky. 

Teachers'  Institute New  York,  N.  Y. 

Teachers'  World New  York,  N.  Y. 

Texas  School  Journal Austin,  Texas. 

Western  School  .Tournal Topeka,  Kansas. 

Western  Teacher Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education Madison,  Wis.. 


WHILE  you  are  looking  for  Supplementary  Read- 
ing^  you  should  not  overlook  our  QOLDEN 
ROD  BOOKS.-  They  contain  choice  chil- 
dren's  literature,  selected  and  adapted  from  a  wide 
range  of  well-known  writers,  and  graded  to  supplement 
First,  Second.  Third,  and  Fourth  Readers  with  reading 
of  an  interesting;  character.  They  are  pictorially  illus- 
trated. The  binding  in  boards  is  substantial  and 
pleasing  in  style.  The  price  is  low.  These  are  the 
titles  : 

X.     Rhymes  and  Fables,  xac. 
zx.     Songs  and  Stories,      X5C. 

III.  Fairy  Life,  aoc. 

IV.  Ballads  and  Tales,       250. 

OUR  STANDARD  LITERATURE  SERIES 
offers  works  of  standard  authors— either  com- 
plete selections  or  entire  works  abridged,  in 
the  author's  language.  Now  ready :  Cooper's  Spy^ 
Pilots  and  Deer  slayer ;  Scott's  Rob  Roy^  Kenilworth^ 
and  Lady  rf  the  Lake;  Irving's  Alhambra ;  Dickens' 
Christmas  Stories  and  Paul  Dombey  (from  Dombey  and 
Son)  \  Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden  and  Other  Poems ; 
Kennedy's  Horse-Shoe  Robinson;  Byron's  Prisoner  of 
Chilian  and  Other  Poems;  Bulwer Lytton's  Harold; 
Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels;  Hawthorne's  Twite-Told 
Tales;  etc. 

Slngl« numbers,  12%c.;  Double  numbers,  SOo.  .Also 
In  cloth,  SOc.  and  30c.  On  these  and  the  *'  Oolden  Kod 
Books,"  special  discounts  to   schools  and   dealers. 

Concerning  the  above  and  our  popular  Standard  School  Books, 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  inquiries  for  further  information. 


UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 


Just  Published. 


Vol.  XXXIX,  I nfernafional  Education  Series 


Principles  and  Practice  of  Teacliing^ 

By  JAilES  JOHONNOT. 

Revised  by  SARAH  EVANS  JOHONNOT. 


12mo.    Cloth.    Prioe,  $1 50. 


THIS  work  was  written  to  promote  greater  freedom,  flexU 
bility,  and  a  more  abundant  life  in  the  school.  The 
trend  of  the  times  is  in  this  direction,  and  the  revolt  iagainst 
"authority  "  in  education  has  become  a  revolution.  Free- 
dom being  attained,  a  guide  to  fruitful,  constructive  work  is 
the  pressing  need  of  the  day,  and  in  the  course  of  study  as. 
conceived,  described,  analyzed,  and  illustrated  in  the  various 
chapters  of  this  book,  the  teacher  will  find  a  rich  store  of 
educational  suggestion.  The  author  concei  ves  a  course  of 
study  as  an  ascending  spiral.  Its  material  is  drawn  from 
the  whole  realm  of  knowledge,  and  is  correlated  for  the 
uses  of  instruction  at  the  outset  of  school  life. 


43-47  East  Tenth  St.,  New  York. 


HBW  EXGI^AND  DEPABTMENT, 

352  Waslilngton  St.,  Boston. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


New  York. 


Boston. 
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The  Century 

MAGAZINE   IN   1897 


ALL  NEW  FEATURES 


t( 


Campaigning  with  Grant" 

A  GREAT  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  BY  GEN.  HORACE  PORTER 


WASHINGTON. 
Romance. 


NO  man  knew  Gen.  Grant  more  intimately  than  his 
aide  and  friend  Gen.  Horace  Porter.  He  has  been 
engaged  for  many  years  on  a  series  of  articles  giving  his 
recollections  of  Grant  as  a  man  and  a  soldier,  and  con- 
taining a  series  of  striking  pictures  of  campaign  life  and 


scenes  enlivened  with  anecdote  and  flashes  of  character- 
istic humor.  The  articles  will  be  most  interestingly  illus- 
trated. The  series  begins  in  The  Century  Magazine 
for  November,  1896,  the  first  number  of  a  new  volume. 
In  this  number  are  first  chapters  of 


A  Novel  of  the  American  Revolution, 

"HUGH  WYNNE,  FREE  QUAKER, 

Sometime  Brevet  Lieut«-CoIoneI  on  the  Staff  of  his  Excellency  General  Washingfton*^ 
By  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell.     Illustrated  by  Howard  Pyle. 


THIS  powerful  novel.  Dr.  Mitchell's  masterpiece,  is 
a  story  of  the  American  Revolution  and  of  Philadel- 
phia society  from  1753  to  1783.  Washington,  Franklin, 
Lafayette,  and  other  famous  men,  figure  in  it.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  readers  of  this  story  will  obtain  from  it  a  clearer 


idea  of  the  people  who  were  foremost  in  Revolutionary 
days  and  of  the  social  life  of  the  times  than  can  be  had 
from  any  other  single  source.  It  is  not  only  historically 
accurate,  but  it  is  a  most  interesting  romance  of  love  and 
war.     The  hero  serves  on  Washington's  staff. 


The  Very  Best  Things  in  American  Literature 


Appear  in  THE  CENTURY  Magazine.     No  one  who  wishes  to  be  abreast  of  the  thought  of  the 
times  can  afford  to  be  without  The  Century. 
We  will  send  a  specimen  copy,  free,  to  any  teacher  on  request, 
with   an  illustrated   description  of  current  numbers  of^THE 
Century.    New  features  will  be  announced  from  time  to  time. 


Sold  everywhere :  35  cents.  Yearly  subscriptions  (which  should 
begin  witn  November),  $4.00.  All  dealers  take  subscriptions, 
or  remittance  may  be  made  to  the  publishers  (see  address  b«low). 


BOOKS   USED  IN   SCHOOLS. 


Thc 

(entury  i' 
Americans 

V 

* 


TML  4.1  hi  T  Li  NY    CO 


From  The  Century  Co.'s  Lists. 

Sold  by  all  deaUn  or  sent,  post-paid,  by  the 
publishers  on  receipt  of  price. 


THB  CENTURY  BOOK 
OP  FAMOUS  AMERICANS. 

By  Elbridge  S.  Brooks. 

Issued  under  the  auspices  oj 
the  Dcmghters  of 

the  American  Reroolution. 
'PHIS  is  the  story  of  a  pil- 

1  grimage  of  a  party  of 
young  people  to  the  historic 
homes  of  Washington,  Lin- 
coln, Jefferson,  Franklin, 
Grant,  Hamilton,  Webster, 
Clay,  the  Adamses,  etc.  250 
pages,  230  engravings;  a 
superb  volume,  $1.50. 


THE  CENTURY  BOOK 
FOR  YOUNG  AMERICANS. 

By  Elbridge  S.  Brooks.  . 

Issued  under  the  auspices  of 

the  Sons  of^ 

the  American  Revolution. 

TELLING  in  attractive 
story  form  what  every 
American  boy  and  girl 
ought  to  know  about  the  gov- 
ernment,—  the  adventures 
of  a  party  of  bright  boys 
and  girls  in  Washin^on. 
250  pages,  200  engravmgs. 
s^th  thousand.  $1.50. 


.  HERO  TALES 
FROM  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

BY  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  Describing  histor- 
ical incidents  in  American  history  ;  in- 
teresting and  full  of  patriotism.  Richly 
illustrated,  $1.50. 

RHYMES  OF  THE  STATES. 

BY  Garrett  Newkirk.  Illustrated  by 
Harry  Fenn.  A  geographical  aid 
to  young  people,  with  many  novel 
features.  100  pages,  handsome  cloth 
binding,  $1.00. 
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ST.  NICHOLAS 

HE  November  St.  Nicholas  begins  a  new  year  of '*the  best  of  children's 
magazines."     The  greatest  writers  of  the  world  are  its  contributors,  and 


SPECIAL  OFFER 
TO  TEACHERS. 

Teachers  who  subscribe  to  either 
The  Century  or  St.  Nicholas  (or 
both)  for  one  year,  beginning 
with  January,  1897,  will  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  the  November  and 
December  numbers  FREE  OF 
CHARGE,  on  asking  for  them. 
These  numbers  begin  the  vol- 
ume and  all  of  the  serials. 


Few  Cultivated  Homes  are  Without  It 


if  there  are  children  in  the  home  circle  to  be  entertained  and  instructed.  St.  Nicholas  began  publication  in  1873, 
and  since  thnt  time  has  gradually  merged  in  itself  all  of  the  leading  children's  magazines  in  America.  Tenn\soii, 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Holmes,  Thomas  Hughes,  and  all  of  the  famous  writers  of  England 
and  Am^ric  i,  have  been  among  its  contributors.  It  is  full  of  patriotic  stories,  helpful  articles,  fanciful  tales,  spirited 
pictures,  l^right  poems,  tales  of  travel,  and  amusing  rhymes  and  jingles.  It  is  **a  liberal  education  in  itself."  The 
coming  year  will  be-  one  of  the  best,  and  the  November  number,  now  for  sale  on  every  news-stand,  contains  the 
opening  chapters  of  several  of  the  leading  serials,  and  subscriptions  should  begin  with  it. 


St.  Nicholas  costs  $3.00  a  year,  25  cents  a  number.     A  s-ample  copy  and  prospectbs  will  be  .sent  t-^  any  teacher  on  rerniest. 
Dealers  cverywhore  take  subscriptions  ;  or  remittance  may  be  made  direct  to  the  puLlisl  er-, 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 
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They  Get  Home. 

With  the  exception,  possibly,  of  the 
anthropoid  apes,  the  homing  sense  is  pos- 
sessed in  a  higher  or  a  lower  degree  by 
all  mammals  ;  this  is  true  also  of  the 
birds.  The  well-known  exploits  of  the 
carrier-pigeon  are  so  familiar  that  they 
will  scarcely  need  comment.  The  duck 
and  the  goose  sometimes  have  this  sense 
very  highly  developed.  I  once  knew  a 
goose  to  travel  back  home  after  being 
carried  in  a  covered  basket  for  the  dis- 
tance of  eighteen  miles.  A  drake  and  a 
duck,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  traveled 
back  to  their  home,  a  distance  of  nine 
miles,  after  having  been  transported  by 
railway.  Instances  of  home-returnings 
in  dogs,  cats,  horses,  etc.,  are  of  such 
common  occurrence  that  I  hardly  need 
call  attention  to  them :  the  following  in- 
stance is  so  unique,  however,  that  I 
will  give  it :  — 

In  the  fall  of  1861,  a  gentleman  of 
Yincennes,  Ind.,  visited  his  father  at 
Lebanon,  Ky. ;  when  he  started  to  return 
home,  bis  father  gave  him  a  yoke  of  young 
steers,  which  he  drove,  via  Louisville,  to 
Tmcennes.  Shortly  after  his  af rival  the 
steers  made  their  escape,  swam  the  Ohio 


Send  in  your  name  at  once  to  the  Read- 
ers' Co-operative  League,  Box  223,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  if  you  wish  to  receive  Free 
Sample  Copies  of  all  the  leading  periodi- 
cals in  the  United  States.  Also  send  the 
names  of  your  friends  who  are  readers. 
Enclose  stamp  for  reply. 


Hope 

Returns  to  the  heart  of  the  victim  bound  in  the 
chains  of  rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  scrofula,  ca- 
tarrh, when  the  blood  Is  enriched  and  purified  by 

Hood's 

Sarsaparilla 

The  One  True  Blood  Puriaer.  All  drugfirists.  $1. 
Prepared  only  by  C.  I.  Hood  A  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Hrkrk/1'<s  DSIIc  are  the  best  after-dinner 
nOOU  9    f  1115  pills,  aid  digestion.     25c 


at  Owensboro,  Ky.,  160  miles  below 
Louisville,  and  in  a  week  or  so  were 
found,  one  morning,  at  the  gate  of  their 
old  home  at  Lebanon.  Led  by  their  sixth 
sense  alone,  these  animals  had  made  a 
journey  of  several  hundred  miles  over  a 
route  entirely  unknown  by  them. 

Fishermen  are  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  certain  fish  choose  localities  for  their 
lurking-places  which  thej^  will  share  with 
no  other  fish.  The  black  bass,  brook- 
trout,  sturgeon,  and  goggle-eye  are  fa- 
miliar examples  of  the  fish  which  have 
this  habit.  Some  time  ago  I  performed 
the  following  experiment :  I  took  a  black 
bass  from  its  home  near  a  sunken  stump, 
and,  after  passing  a  thin,  short  piece  of 
strong  thread  through  the  web  of  its  tall 
and  knotting  it.  replaced  it  in  the  river 


two  miles  below  its  lurking-place.  The 
next  day  I  saw  it  in  its  old  home,  clearly 
recognizable  by  the  bits  of  thread,  which 
waved  to  and  fro  in  tbe  clear  water  as  the 
fish  moved  its  tail. —  James  Weir,  Jr.,  in, 
November  Lippincott*s. 


Heroes. 

There  are  heroes  among  the  pupils. 
Here  is  an  instance  among  many  that 
might  be  written  : — 

Two  boys  were  in  a  schoolroom  alone 
together,  and  exploded  some  fireworks, 
contrary  to  the  master's  express  prohibi- 
tion. The  one  boy  denied  it.  The  other, 
Ben  Christie,  would  neither  admit  nor 
deny  it,  and  was  severely  flogged  for  his 
obstinacy.  When  the  boys  got  alone 
again  —  "Why  didn't  you  deny  it?" 
asked  the  real  offender. 

"Because  there  were  only  we  two, 
and  one  uf  us  must  have  lied,"  said  Ben. 

"  Then  why  not  say  I  did  it  ?  *' 

"Because  you  said  you  didn't,  and  I 
would  spare  the  liar." 

The  boy's  heart  melted;  Ben's  moral 
gallantry  subdued  him.      When  school 
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Helps  for  the  Celebration  of  •  *  • 

WASHINGTON'S   BIRTHDAY. 


EXERCISES  FOR  WASHINGTON'S  BIRTH- 
DAY. Compiled  by  Warren  Winthrop.  Price, 
25  cents.  Among  the  exercises  contained  in  the 
book  are  the  following:  The  Continental  Con- 
gress, Our  Union,  Historical  Exercise,  Daughters 
of  the^  Regiment  Drilli  Pilgrim  Play,  Libety's 
Call,  Washington's  Life,  etc.,  etc. 

EXERCISES  ON  THE  AflERICAN  FLAG.     Com 

piled  by  Warren  Winthrop.  Price,  20  cents.  All 
of  these  exercises  are  appropriate  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  Washington's  Birthday. 

WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  STENCILS.  Sold 
only  in  sets,  25  cents.  Portrait  of  Washington, 
Washington  on  Horse,  Washington's  Tomb, 
Washington's  Monument. 


New  Washington  Stencils. 

Size,  5-ct.  stencils,  18  x  24  inches ;  10-ct  stencils,  24  x  86  in.. 

A  series  of  Specially  Attractive  Pictures^  illustrating  the 
Life  of  Washington. 

Washington  Receiving  Instruction  from  his 

Mother 5  cents.. 

Washington  and  his  Hatchet. . : 5  " 

Washington  as  Surveyor 5  " 

Washington  as  Commander  in-Chief 5  " 

Surrender  of  Cornwallis 10  '*^ 

Washington  as  President 5  " 

The  Family  at  Mt.  Vernon 10  " 

Washington's  Tomb 10  " 

Washington's  Monument 10  **^ 

Flag  and  Liberty  Bell 5  " 

Sold  separately  at  prices  given,  or  all  for. . .  .60  " 


Special  Offer. 


We  will  send  to  any  address,  postpaid,  *' Exercises  for  Washington's  Birthday**  (26  c  ts.> 
"  Exercises  on  the  American  Flag"  (20  cts.),  and  one  set  '*  Washington's  Birthday  Stencils  '*" 
(26  cts.),  all  for  50  cents.    Address 


NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

3  Somerset  Street,  -  -  -  -  Boston,  Mass. 
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reassembled  the  young  culprit  inarched 
up  to  the  master's  desk,  and  said: 
^'Please,  sir,  I  can't  bear  to  be  a  liar — 
I  let  off  the  squibs/'  and  he  burst  into 
tears.  The  master's  eye  glistened  on  the 
self-accuser,  and  the  undeserved  punish- 
ment he  had  inflicted  on  the  other  boy 
smote  his  conscience.  Before  the  whole 
school,  hand-in-hand  with  the  culprit,  as 
if  he  and  the  other  boy  were  joined  in 
the  confession,  the  master  walked  down 
to  where  young  Christie  sat,  and  said, 
aloud:  **Ben,  lad — he  and  I  beg  your 
pardon.  We  are  both  to  blame."  The 
school  was  hushed  and  still,  as  other 
schools  are  apt  to  be  when  something 
true  and  noble  is  being  done  —  so  still 
that  they  might  almost  have  heard  Ben's 
big  boy-tears  dropping  on  his  book,  as 
he  sat  enjoying  tlie  moral  triumph  which 
subdued  himself  as  well  as  all  the  rest. 
And  when,  from  want  of  something  else 
to  say,  he  gently  cried :  *•*•  Master  for^ 
ever!"  the  loud  shout  of  the  scholars 
filled  the  old  man's  eyes  with  something 
behind  his  spectacles  which  made  him 
wipe  them  before  he  sat  down  again. — 
The  School  Journal. 


Golf  a  Royal  Game. 

A  game  with  a  history  of  more  than 
four  hundred  years  must  necessarily  have 
some  interesting  records.  Golf  has  been 
greatly  liked  by  kings.  In  the  time  of 
James  I.  it  was  generally  practiced  by  all 
classes.  The  unfortunate  Charles  I.  was 
devoted  to  golf.  While  on  a  visit  in  Scot- 
land in  1641,  as  he  was  deeply  engaged  in 
•a  game,  news  was  brought  him  of  the 
breaking  eut  of  a  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
and  the  royal  golfer  threw  down  his  club 
and  retired  in  great  agitation  to  Holyrood 
house.  When  he  was  imprisoned  at  New- 
castle, his  keeper  kindly  permitted  him  to 
take  recreation  on  the  golfing  links  with 
his  train.  It  is  said  that  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  was  seen  playing  golf  in  the  field 
beside  Seaton  a  few  days  after  the  mur- 
der of  her  husband.  In  1837  a  magnifi- 
cent gold  medal  was  presented  to  St. 
Andrews  by  William  IV.,  to  be  played  for 
annually.  One  of  the  earlier  kings  for- 
bade the  importation  of  golf-balls  from 
Holland  because  it  took  away  **  na  small 
quantitie  of  gold  and  silver  out  of  the 


kingdome  of  Scotland,"  and  at  one  time 
^*  golfe  and  futeball  and  other  unprofita- 
ble games  "  were  forbidden  in  England, 
because  archery,  so  necessary  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  nation,  was  being  neglected 
in  their  favor.— St.   Nicholas. 


Sweetened  Information. 

Quercite  is  a  kind  of  sugar  found  in 
acorns. 

Glucose  is  the  sugar  produced  from 
grape  juice. 

Mocose  is  a  sugar  produced  from  the 
ergot  of  rye. 

Galactose  is  that  kind  of  sugar  which 
exists  in  milk. 

Mannite  is  that  variety  of  sugar  found 
in  manna. 

Maple  sugar  was  first  made  in  New 
England  in  1752. 

Chemically  considered,  sugar  is  a 
"  hezatomic  alcohol." 

Sorbine  is  the  sugar  found  in  the  berry 
of  the  mountain  ash. 

The  botanical  name  of  the  sugar-cane 
is  saccharum  officinarum. 

Sugar  is  found  in  parsnips,  mallows, 
and  almost  all  vegetables. 

Before  the  discovery  of  sugar,  drinks 
were  sweetened  with  honey. 

Eucalyne  is  the  form  of  sugar  found 
in  the  sap  of  the  eucalyptus. 

By  the  year  1770  sugar  had  become  a 
staple  product  of  Louisiana. 

The  sugar-maple  tree  is  botanically 
known  as  the  acer  saccharinum. 

The  sap  of  the  sugar-cane  produces 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

Sugar  exists  in  the  sap  or  leaves  of 
nearly  200  different  kinds  of  trees. 

The  refining  of  sugar  was  invented  in 
Antwerp  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Laevulose  is  that  sugar  most  liberally 
found  in  honey  and  various  fruits. 

The  word  "caramel"  is  of  Greek  origfin, 
and  signifies  simply  black  honey. 

Gibbon  says  that  sugar  was  first 
brought  from  Asia  to   Europe  A.D.  625. 

The  longest  run  in  candy  has  been 
made  by  chocolate  creams  and  caramels. 

Entomologists  declare  that  the  sugar 
cane  has  227  varieties  of  insect  enemies. 
Sugar  is  boiled,  more  or  less,  for  candy, 
according  to  the  kind  to  be  made. — Na- 
tional Educator. 


Corean  Boys  and  Girls 

In  Corea  a  boy  goes  bareheaded  until 
he  is  seven  years  of  age  ;  some  are  kept 
in  curls  until  the  age  of  fourteen.  Once 
he  puts  on  a  hat  he  never  appears  with- 
out it.  At  church  he  takes  off  his  shoes 
at  the  door  and  enters  with  his  hat  on. 
He  washes  his  face,  eats  his  dinner,  visits 
with  his  mother  and  sisters,  reads,  walks, 
rests,  and  even  goes  to  bed  in  a  skull  cap. 
When  a  man  or  youth  dresses  in  mourning 
he  puts  on  his  head  an  enormous  straw 
hat,  shaped  like  a  wooden  bread  bowl, 


SAVE  H  YOUR  nitl 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

With  Hs  120  Cross  Tubes, 
ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  tbo  work  of 
TWO.     Drop  postal  for  proofs  frooa 
prominent  men« 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIAT3R, 
the  first  order  from  each  neighborhood 
filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and  secures 
an  agency.    Write  at  once. 

Rochester  RAoiAWft  CoMPAMYt 

68  Furnac9  8t„  ROCHESTER,  IL  f. 


LONeFELLOW  BOOKLET  ^^%'l^ 

Wadsworth  Lonefellow,"  jait  publUhed.  A  col- 
lection of  Lonmllow's  mo«t  celebrated  poems. 
Orl«rln&l  colored  cover  pese.  with  excellent  por- 
trait of  the  poet.  Elegantly  booyd  with  sUk  rib- 
bon. Sent,  postpaid,  for  the  marvelously  low 
price  of  6  i;ENT8.    Two  copies  mailed,  post- 

¥iid,  for  lOo  8pM}ial  Offer  to  Teaohera: 
o  enable  teachers  to  secure  cheap  and  satisfac- 
tory Prises  to  give  to  scholars,  we  will  mail  the 
lA>iucfeUow  Booklet  at  the  low  price  of  40o. 
per  dosen  oopiee.   Address 

M.  n.  BUBKEL. 
470  Xeleon  Are..  Jersey  Ultj,  If.  J. 
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and  pajr  f«»r  It 
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The  firm  who  is 
afraid  to  let  rou  try 
their  incuoator 
before  buying  it 
has  no  faith  in  their 
machine.  We  will 
sell  you  ours 
HNI  TDI A I  NOT  A  CENT  untU  tried, 
VFi^  ■  ■^■^^  and  a  child  can  run  it  with 
5  minutes' attention  a  day.  IVn  n  nn  ^ 
FIRST  FBIZE  WORLD'S  FAIR  , 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer  if  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  cata- 
logue win  cost  you  5  cents  and  give  you  SlOO 
worth  of  practical  information  on  poultry 
and  incubators  and  the  money  there  is  in 
the  business.  Plans  for  Brooders,  Houses, 
etc.,  .25.  N.  B.  Send  us  the  names  of  three 
persons  interested  in  poultry  and  25  cents  and 
we  will  send  you  *'  The  Bicycle :  Its  Care  and 
Repair,"  a  book  of  180  subjects  and  80  illustra- 
tions, worth  91b  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

▼OX  CUIilN  LNCU  BATOR  CO  , 
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SPECIAL  BRAIN  FOOD  AND  NERVE  TONIC. 


VITALIZED    PHOSPHITES 

Is  a  special  food  to  nourish  and  strengthen  the  brain  and  bodj.  It  contains  the  phos- 
phoid  element  of  the  ox-brain  and  wheat  germ.  The  formula  is  on  each  label.  During 
past  30  years  it  has  restored  strength  and  vigor  to  thousands  of  over-worked,  brain- 
wearied  men  and  women.  It  is  a  preventive,  as  well  as  a  curative,  of  mental  or  nervous 
exhaustion.  It  gives  active  brain  and  nerves  exactly  what  they  need.  Vitalized 
Phosphites  is  a  highly  t^oncentrated  white  powder,  pleasant  to  taste,  free  from 
narcotics.    Endorsed  by  leading  physicians  and  brain-workers.  * 
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irhich  completely  hides  his  face  from 
Tiew,  and  he  wears  this  three  years.  A 
Corean  little  girl  is  never  seen  in  public 
after  her  seventh  birthday,  when,  like  her 
mother,  she  becomes  a  prisoner  for  the 
rest  of  her  natural  life. 


Four-handed. 

Hindu  children  carry  to  school  neat 
ibundles  of  smoothly  cut  palm  leaves  on 
which  to  write.  Each  pupil  carries  be- 
hindlus  ear  a  reed  pen,  and  in  his  hand 
4U1  earthen  color  pot,  together  with  a  little 
fried  rice  for  his  lunch.  Those  who 
learn  a  trade  receive  more  than  manual 
training.  The  following  description  is 
taken  from  '^  The  Street  of  Human  Habi- 
tadons":  — 

*^  Here  is  a  little  group  of  roadside 
ivory- workers  — mere  babies,  all  of 
them  —  using  tools  both  rough  and  few. 

^'  One  of  the  older  ones  is  giving  his 
baby  brother  his  first  lesson.  It  con- 
sists in  learning  to  pick  up  the  tools  with 
his  feet  ;  for,  after  he  has  begun  to  carve, 
he  would  be  everlastingly  disgraced  were 
he  to  stop  work  to  pick  up  anything 
irhich  had  fallen  to  the  ground.  See ! 
he  has  dropped  a  tool  now.  His  eyes  do 
not  appear  even  to  move  from  his  work, 
imd  his  fingers  never  cease  their  labors 
till  the  missing  object  is  nimbly  reached 
for,  lifted  by  the  outstretched  foot,  and 
immediately  handed  to  himself  by  the 
child  with  a  gravity  and  dexterity  which 
leave  you  speechlesb .  Such  are  the  *■  four- 
handed'  children  of  Berhampur." — 
Touth's  Companion. 


Habits  of  the  Walrus. 

Although  the  walrus  is  a  formidable- 
looking  animal,  especially  when  he  rears 
his  huge  head  and  gleaming  tusks  out  of 
the  water  within  a  few  feet  of  your  boat, 
Mr.  Elliott  says  he  is  not  only  timid, 
harmless,  und  inoffensive,  but  not  even 
given  to  fighting  in  his  own  family.  His 
tusks,  which  vary  in  length  from  twenty 
to  thirty  inches,  and  in  weight  average 
from  six  to  eight  pounds  each,  were  given 
him  to  dig  clams  with,  and  are  of  precious 


The  man  who  lies 
wounded  on  the  battle- 
^^^^  field  is  an  object  of  pity. 

"^^P  The  first  thought  of  a 

tender-hearted  comrade  is  to  offer  succot 
and  sympathy.  There  are  many  wounded 
men  and  women  on  the  battle-field  of  life. 
Shattered  in  body  and  mind,  and  suffering 
tortures  before  which  the  brief  suffering  of 
the  wounded  hero  on  the  battle-field  of  war, 
pales  into  insignificance.  They  make  no 
outcry  and  their  friends  and  acquaintances 
pass  them  by  without  offering  help.  Their 
sufferings  are  known  only  to  themselves. 
These  are  the  thousands  of  sufferers  from 
ill-health.    Their  name  is  legion. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  if  they  but  knew  it 
there  is  relief  at  hand. 

An  unfailing  cure  for  all  the  multitude  of 
ills  that  are  due  to  disorders  of  the  diges- 
tion and  to  impure  blood  is  found  in  Dr. 
Fierce '8  Golden  Medical  Discovery.  It 
makes  the  digestion  perfect.  It  restores 
the  appetite.  It  fills  the  blood  with  the 
life-givmg  elements  and  drives  out  all  im- 
purities. It  is  the  great  blood-maker  and 
flesh -builder. 

Mrs.  A.  I.  Gibbs,  of  Russellville,  lA>K^n  Ca, 
Ky.,  writes :  "  I  can  heartily  recommend  vour 
•  Golden  Medical  Discovery '  to  any  one  who  is 
troubled  with  indigestion  and  torpia  liver.  I  was 
so  bad  I  could  not  lie  on  my  left  side  and  could 
scarcely  eat  anything.  I  had  a  dull  aching  and 
pain  in  ray  stomach  all  the  time.    Now  it  Is  all 

Emc  after  taking  one  botUe  of  your  •  Golden 
edical  Discovery." 

"The  People's  Common  Sense  Adviser" 
explains  symptoms  of  ailments  common  to 
every  family,  and  suggests  remedies.  It 
has  several  chapters  on  woman's  diseases 
and  weaknesses.  An  edition  in  heavy 
paper  cover?  will  be  distributed  absolutely 
free.  Send  the  World's  Dispensary  Med- 
ical  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  21  one-cent 
stamps,  to  pay  the  cost  of  mailing  only* 
Cloth  binding  may  be  had  for  xo  cents 
extra— 31  cents  in  alL 


little  use  to  him  either  in  fighting  or  de- 
fending himself  from  attack. 

He  sleeps  comfortably  in  the  open  sea, 
floating  bolt  upright  in  the  water,  with 
his  nostrils  out  and  his  hind  flippers  hang- 
ing a  dozen  feet  below.  Nature  purposely 
built  him  in  the  shape  of  a  buoy,  so  that 
when  sleeping  or  resting  at  sea  the  buoy- 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  PRIVILEGES  AT  HOME.- 


Teachers  who  improve  their  spare  mo- 
ments, evenings,  etc.,  In  pursuing  the 
NORMAL  MAIL  COURSES  given  by  the 
AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE  NORMAL, 
become  better  qualified,  get  better  po- 
sitions, and  receive  better  salaries. 

Our  system  has  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion seven  years— 12000  students  In  all- 
over  3000  last  year. 

YouDursuethe  work  at  home  and  at  a 
cost  of  only  about  5  cents  a  day. 

Catalogue  giving  flill  particulars  of  20  courses, 
together  with  hundreds  of  testimonials  ana 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all  our  students  fbr  the 
past  year,  sent  firee  to  any  address. 


ancy  of  his  huge,  bluhher-cased  fore- 
quarters  bring  his  nostrils  out  of  the 
water  without  the  slightest  effort  on  his 
part.  He  grunts  and  bellows  a  great 
deal,  solely  for  his  own  amusement,  ap- 
parently, and  many  a  time  hare  vessels 
been  warned  off  dangerous  rocks  in  thick, 
foggy  weather  by  the  grunting  of  the 
walrus  lying  upon  them.— St.  Nicholas. 


Address,  American  Correspondence  Normal,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


The  New  "Zoo." 

The  Zoological  Garden,  to  be  known  as 
"The  Zoo,"  at  the  old  public  library 
building,  Boston,  is  furnishing  a  rare 
chance  for  study  to  those  connected  with 
the  schools  of  this  vicinity.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  exhibiting  wild  animals  of  all 
kinds,  as  well  as  other  attractive  features, 
the  building  has  been  transformed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  managers, 
Messrs.  Atkinson  &  Bostick.  The  prin- 
cipal exhibition  hall  is  in  the  old  Bates 
hall.  The  different  alcoves  have  been 
made  into  strong  cages  for  lions,  tigers, 
bears,  kangaroos,  leopards,  snakes,  and 
other  specimens  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Included  In  the  collection  is  Wallace,  a 
mammoth  lion  which  has  resisted  every 
attempt  to  tame  him.  A  big  elephant  is 
seen  at  the  lower  part  of  the  room.  He 
is  remarkably  trained,  and  is  so  gentle 
that  children  can  feed  and  ride  him. 

The  next  floor  is  reserved  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  baby  lions,  eagles,  lizards, 
etc.  There  is  also  a  cai^e  on  this  floor  in 
which  are  seen  a  kangaroo,  raccoon,  two 
large  hounds,  cats,  and  two  cubs.  The 
sight  is  a  remarkable  one,  for  the  animals 
are  friendly  and  appear  to  enjoy  life 
together. 

The  management  promises  that  every 
department  of  this  new  amusement  re- 
sort Will  be  above  reproach,  and  proposes 
to  provide  nothing  but  wholesome,  novel, 
and  instructive  amusement,  which  shall 
be  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  . 
historic  uses  of  this  building.  Not  only 
will  sightseers  find  here  a  great  variety  of 
things  to  interest  them,  but  it  affords  a 
valuable  and  unprecedented  opportunity 
for  all  classes  of  local  artists  to  have 
animal  subjects  from  real  life. 
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Franklin  Square,  Boston,  JWaM. 


The  Zoo  is  open  daily  from  10  a.  m.  to 
11  p.  m.  Admittance  for  adults,  twenty- 
five  cents ;  children,  ten  cents. 


Nicknames  of  the  Generals. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  army  was  par- 
ticularly, rich  in  descriptive  titles,  and  a 
study  of  the  men  upon  whom  these  names 
were  bestowed  will  discover  the  fact  that 
very  few  of  them  were  ill-advised  or 
misplaced. 

General  Ulysses  Simpson  Grant  was  at 
first  called  **  Old  United  States,"  from  the 
initials  of  his  name.  After  the  little  epi- 
sode at  Fort  Donelson,  when  he  issued 
the  edict  which  stamped  him  as  equal  to 
the  emergency,  his  men  enthusiastically 
declared  that  those  initials  stood  for 
*»  Unconditional  Surrender," 

In  fact,  these  initials  caused  him  not  a 
little  perturbation  of  mind,  and  in  the  end 
he  actually  had  to  abandon  his  baptismal 
name  to  save  the  dignity  of  West  Point, 
which  unwittingly  gave  him  a  name  that 
didn't  belong  to  him,  but  since  it  was 
**  writ  down  "  the  red-tape  complications 
involved  in  restoring  his  right  name  pre- 
sented formidable  obstacles  which  he 
hesitated  to  tockle.  Many  of  his  men 
called  him  "  Old  Three  Stars,"  indicaUng 
his  rank  as  lieutenant-general. 

General  WilUam  T.  Sherman  was  fa- 
miUarly  called  **  Uncle  BUly  "  by  his  men, 
and  also  "  Old  Tecnmseh." 

General  George  B.  McClellan,  who  was 
a  prime  favorite  with  his  men,  became 
endeared  to  them  as  "  Little  Mac." 

General  George  G.  Meade  wore  glasses 
and  was  speedUy  dubbed  **  Four-Eyed 
George,"  from  that  and  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  keen  and  quick  and  very  little 
escaped  his  observation.  The  title  was 
one  of  which  he  was  proud,  for  he  knew 
it  was  not  designed  to  cut  two  ways. 
General  Ambrose  E.  Bumside,  who  re- 


lieved McClellan  as  commander  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  was  at  first  colonel 
of  the  First  Rhode  Island,  but  when  he 
came  to  the  dignity  of  general  he  was 
titled  **  Rhody."  Incidentally  it  may  be 
stated  that  General  Burnside  also  gave 
name  to  the  particular  cut  of  "burn- 
sides  "  so  much  in  vogue  a  few  years 
since. 

General  Joseph  B.  Hooker  got  the  so- 
briquet ''  Fighting  Joe,"  which  he  hated 
heartily. 

The  McCook  family  were  well  repre- 
sented in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  and 
the  members  were  generally  ''  bunched  " 
as  the  "Fighting  McCooks."  General 
Alexander  McCook  had  as  one  of  his 
staff  officers  Adjutant-General  Dan  Mc- 
Cook of  Illinois.  Other  members  of  the 
family  were  Captain  Edwin  McCook,  who 
belonged  to  Logan's  regiment;  Lieuten- 
ant Edward  McCook,  who  was  in  the  reg- 
ular army ;  Major  Anson  G.  McCook,  of 
the  Second  Ohio;  Captain  Henry  McCook 
of  Illinois,  and  Sheldon  McCook,  lieuten- 
ant in  the  navy.  They  bore  themselves 
bravely,  and  won  the  title,  *»  Fighting 
McCooks." 

General  John  Pope  was  called  **  Saddle- 
bag John."  When  he  first  took  command 
of  the  army  of  Virginia  he  found  every- 
thing in  confusion,  which  he  set  to  work 
to  straighten  out.  When  asked  where 
his  headquarters  were  he  replied,  *'  In  the 
saddle." 

General  Winfield  Hancock  was  known 
as  "  Hancock  the  Superb,"  a  name  given 
him  by  General  Meade  after  the  magnifi- 
cent manner  in  which  he  repulsed  Long- 
street  at  Gettysburg. 

General  Andrew  A.  Humphreys,  who 
was  a  distinguished  engineer,  was  styled 
"Old  Mathematics." 

General  John  A.  Logan  had  several 
titles.  One  was  "  Black  Jack,"  because 
of  his  tawney  complexion  and  long  black 
hair.  He  was  also  called  "Old  War 
Eagle,"  and  the  »*  Black  Eagle  of  Il- 
linois." 

General  Philip  Sheridan,  whose  stature 
was  far  from  commensurate  with  his 
ability  and  brain,  was  greatly  beloved  by 
his  men,  and  was  called  by  them  ^*  Little 
Phil." 

General  Albert  Sykes  was  "  Sykesy  " 
among  his  men. 


General  Henry  W.  Halleck  was  nick- 
named **  Old  Brains." 

General  William  S.  Rosecrans  was 
speedily  dubbed  **  Rosy." 

General  Philip  Kearney  left  an  arm  in 
Mexico,  and  was  known  among  his  men 
as  "  One- Armed  Phil." 

General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  because 
of  his  peculiar  drooping  eyelids,  was 
called  "  Old  Cock-Eye." 

General  Judson  C.  Kilpatrick  was 
known  as  "  Kill,"  an  abbreviation  of  his 
last  name. 

Dashing  General  George  Custer,  be- 
cause of  his  long  yellow  curls,  was  known 
as  "  Ringlets." 

General  George  H.  Thomas  was 
familiarly  known  among  his  men  as 
**Pap  Thomas."  After  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga  he  was  given,  as  a  mark  of 
distinguished  honor,  the  title  "Rock  of 
Chickamauga." — Washington  Star, 


Prairie  Dogs. 

How  many  of  the  bright-eyed  boys  and* 
girls  ever  saw  a  prairie-dog  village  ? 

I  will  tell  you  about  my  first  visit  to 
one  of  them.  As  we  were  riding  over 
the  beautiful  green  prairie,  we  came  to 
a  place  dotted  here  and  there  with  hil- 
locks about  a  foot  high,  and  on  each  sat 
a  funny  little  yellow  dog. 

These  little  hills,  which  have  a  hole 
in  the  top  for  a  door,  are  the  houses  of 
the  prairie-dogs.  They  would  let  us 
come  quite  close  to  them,  when,  with  a 
comical  squeak,  intended,  I  suppose,  for 
a  bark,  down  they  would  go,  head  first,, 
into  the  holes,  giving  their  tails  a  ^'good- 
bye" shake. 

The  noise  they  make  sounds  exactly^ 
like  the  noise  made  by  toy  animals  wheo^ 
you  press  them  in  your  hands.  Fifty 
prairie  dogs  all  barking  together  could* 
not  be  heard  very  far. 

On  a  number  of  the  hills  sat  solemn 
old  owls,  trying  to  look  very  wise.  Most 
of  these  owls  sat  perfectly  still  as  we 
drove  by,  but  I  saw  two  or  three  fly 
slowly  away,  as  if  half  asleep.  I  won- 
der if  these   sober  old  birds  teach  the 
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Utde  prairif  dogs  anj  of  their  wisdom. 

All  the  prairies  in  this  part  of  Kansas 
are  covered  with  a  short,  thick  grass, 
called  ^^  buffalo  grass,"  and  the  dogs  live 
on  its  roots.  These  roots  are  little  bulbs, 
and  make  nice  rich  food  for  the  funny 
little  fellows. 

A  gentleman  who  has  lived  here  for 
many  years  teUs  me  that  all  their  houses 
are  connected  underground  by  halls  or 
passages,  so  that  they  can  travel  a  mile 
or  so  without  coming  to  the  top  of  the 
ground. 

Wherever  you  see  a  prairie  dog  vil- 
lage, there  you  will  find  good  water  by 
digging  a  few  feet.  Sometimes  boys 
capture  these  queer  little  dogs,  and  they 
become  quite  tame,  and  make  cunning 
pets.— The  Nursery. 


The  Chameleon. 

When  a  chameleon  is  cold  he  is  brown. 
When  in  shade,  he  is  white.  When  he 
comes  into  the  light,  he  turns  yellow  or 
green.  When  angry,  he  is  red,  a  bright 
red.  He  is  a  queer,  harmless  little  creat- 
ure, and  lives  in  Africa. 


A  Cobbler's  Dozen. 

We  often  hear  of  a  baker's  dozen,  and 
most  of  us  know  that  it  means  thirteen. 
There  is  also  a  cobbler's  dozen,  and  that, 
too,  is  thirteen.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
there  was  a  law  which  compelled  cobblers 
to  put  twelve  nails  in  the  heel  of  each 
shoe,  and  that  when  nails  grew  cheap  the 
cobbler's  drove  the  thirteenth  nail  in  the 
centre  of  the  heel  for  good  luck,  and  that 
from  this  came  the  legend  of  the  cobbler's 
dozen,  numbering  thirteen. 


The  Banana. 

Something  over  twenty  years  ago  a 
New  England  skipper  used  to  make  sev- 
eral trips  a  year  from  Boston  to  the 
northern  ports  of  Jamaica,  and  would  re- 
turn to  Cape  Cod  Bay,  his  fleet  schooner 
laden  with  bananas,  for  which  he  found 
ready  and  remunerative  sale.  Other  ves- 
sels were  added  to  the  business,  which 
grew  and  prospered,  and  soon  became 
too  important  longer  to  depend  upon  the 
uncertain  winds,  and  steamers  replaced 
the  schooners.  Bananas  were  offered  in 
quantities  greater  than  our  Yankee  mari- 
ner, with  his  limited  means,  could  handle, 
and  a  company  was  formed  in  1877,  with 
a  capital  of  $200,000  and  two  steamers, 
and  the  business  of  systematically  grow- 
ing the  banana  for  export  to  the  United 
States  commenced.  From  such  small 
beginnings  sprang  the  American  company 
which  now  practically  controls  the  fruit 


Pavicer*s  ArcUo  Sock,  Best  for  Rubbkb  Boots. 
>AI>»ort>B  beraplntlon.  Reeom- 
eadeo  by  PhtbIcUds  for 
,  chamber  and  siek- 
_rooni.  Made  in 
Men*0,  Wo- 
k  m  e  n  *  B,  and 
FCblldivn*P.  A&k 
_  Bboe  detler  or 
send  S5c  with  tlse 
to  4,  H.  Parker.  108  Bedford  St..  Boston, 
Dope.  1.  Parker  PajB  the  Poeiace. 


IClub  closes  M™fJ 

a  And  Prices  will  Positively  be  Advanced  ^ 

0  It  it  but  a  few  weeks  since  H\RPERVS  WEEKLY  CLUB  announced  an  excep-  A 
A  tlonal  opportunity  for  securing  at  about  half  the  reg^nlar  price  the  g^reatest  of  all  0 
\  literary  works  yet  attempted. 

\  CLUB  ONE 

W  tha  nrinA  will  hA 


0  NOil^  is  your  very  best  oppbr 
A  tunity  to  secure  that  important 
▼   new  work, 

JLibrary  Of  the 
J    World's  Best 


positively  closes 
www  w.«w  this  month,  and 
the  price  will  l>eat  once  advanced, 

litj   ., 
new  work 


Literature. 


Being  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  all  writers,  speakers,  and 
thinkers,  ancient  and  modem, 
with  their  master-productions, 
and  with  hundreds  of  elaborate 
essays  on  great  authors  and  great 
books  by  leading  literary  critics 
of  this  c.  untry  and  Europe. 

This  g^reat  Library  is  to 
Literature  what  the  Encyclo- 
pacNiia  Britannica  is  to  the 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

A  Delight  to  Scholars 
A  Liberal  Education 

To  each  and  ev«>ry  member  of  the 
I  family. 

'  The  Elaborate  Essays  alone  are 
worth  many  times  the  cpst  of  the 
entire  thirty  volumes.  Every 
Home  should  possess  tnis  superb 
new  work,  which  covers  the  whole 
world  of  Poetry,  Romance,  His- 
tory, Biography,  Oratory,  etc., 
etc. ,  from  the  dawn  of  time  to  the 
present  day. 


30  Boral  Octavo  Vols.    Neurly  20,000  Paiges. 


JJOT  A  DULL  PAGE  IN  ANY  0:«E  OF  THE  30  VOLS. 


PRICES 


Greatly  Reduced  to  Harper*s 
Weekly  Club  Members. 


Cloth  E^iHoi, 
Qiirter  Ritiia, 
Hiif  Merocci. 

FlH     "  (Extr.) 


Regular  Price  to 
Price  per  Members 
Volume.  oC the  Club. 


$3.00, 
3.50, 
4.00, 
SSO, 


$1.60, 
1.90, 
2.?0, 
3.20, 


Total 

Amount 

Saved. 

$4200 
48.00 
54.00 
69.00 


NOTICE  ?iL'' 


Club  will  close  during  the 

present  month,  and  as  member- 

■■^■■^^■™""'  ships  are  b^ing  taken  up  rapidly, 
it  is  safest  to  order  at  once,  as  the  rlifht  is  reserved 
to  close  the  Club  immediately  Without  Xotloe. 


ADDRES.S  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  TO 


Htff  to  Joli  tkt  Club. 

On  receipt  of  00(12  to  cover  mem- 
bership fee  in  Harpbr'b  Wkkkly 
C  Lv  B,  and  1^1  as  first  payment  on  the 
Library),  your  name  will  be  enrolled 
for  wlilchever  edition  you  select, 
and  the  volumes  already  Issued  will 
be  sent  you  at  once— the  others  to 
follow  at  brief  intervals.  Owine  to 
the  extremely  low  price  at  which 
the  work  Is  supplied  to  members, 
the  cost  of  delivery  must  be  paid  by 
the  purchaser.  Since  the  initial 
payment  is  only  |lt  in  any  case,  be 
sure  to  state  which  edition  you 
desire.  We  especially  recom- 
mend THE  Half-Morocco  style, 
which  is  rich,  handsome,  and  will 
last  a  lifetime— important  considera- 
tions In  a  work  for  permanent  pos- 
session and  study.  Balance  on  set 
arrangred  m  monthly  payments  so 
small  that  subscribers  will  hardly 
feel  the  outlay.  If  not  entirely  satis- 
factory the  rolumns  may  he  returned 
withiti  10  days  and  money  will  be 
promptly  rr/unded. 


^  UADDCD'C^    lifCCI^I  V    01  IID      Hea<lqiiurters,  91-93  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  r 
^  nAnrCIl  5    fItClVLl     UlUD,  C.  L.  KOWMAN,  Manager.  ^ 


export  trade  of  Jamaica.  Its  present 
capital  is  $500,000,  and  it  has  a  surplus 
of  $1,000,000,  and  employs  twelve 
steamers.  It  ships  to  the  United  States 
every  year  about  4,000,000  bunches  of 
bananas,  besides  upwards  of  6,000,000 
cocoanuts,  and  quantities  of  pimento 
(allspice),  coffee,  cocoa,  and  early  vege- 
tables. It  employs  nearly  2,000  men- 
More  than  600  mules  are  daily  in  harness 
engaged  in  drawing  to  ports  of  shipment 
its  varied  products.  It  owns  and  controls 
more  than  twenty  estates,  comprising 
nearly  60,000  acres.  Free  schools  are 
prOTided  for  the  children  of  its  employees. 
It  has  brought  great  prosperity  to  a  lan- 


guishing country  and  practically  created 
an  industry ;  and  its  president,  the  man 
whose  foresight  began  all  this  great  work 
and  whose  energy  is  now  pushing  it  on- 
ward, is  commonly  known  among  the 
Jamaicans  as  the  Banana  King. — Har- 
per s  Weekly. 


Valuable  Hints. 

Do  not  ask  questions  in  rotation. 

Do  not  point  to  the  pupil  you  wish  to 
answer,  while  giving  the  question. 

Do  not  even  look  fixedly  at  the  pupil 
whom  yon  wish  to  answer,  while  giving 
the  question.  
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LARGE  Nettrlr  4.WK>  pns^n.    Oi-er  300     .     . 

if/li  iiaVrn      *^°^'*^^<'  Map*,  Charu  and  Otn^rnniw 
VOLUMESi     ^v«r7  Tolumti  Bfecbanlc&Ur  Perfect 


IT  will  secure  for  you  Imm^dlRle  delivery  of  a  complete  set  of  eight  superb  voinmeft  ( nearly  4  000  pages* 
magnificently  illustrated )  of  the  laieM,  moiit  pmctlcal,  and  in  every  way  the  lH>6t  g«*neral  reference 
library  In  ibe  EnglUh  lanffuage  — the 

You  have  a  whole  year  to  pay  the  balance  in  monthly 
amounts  so  small  you  will  not  feel  the  outlay. 

A  COMPLETE   LIBRARY 

THE  STANDARD  AMERICAN  is  prepared  by  John 
Clarke  Ridpath,  LL.  D.,  assisted  by  an  extensive  corps  of 
editors,  writers,  and  experts  on  special  subjects. 

SCENTS    A    DAY 
BUYS    IT    NOW 

This  trifling  sum  enables  you  to  own  this  splendid 
work,  which  is  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  and 
contains  hundreds  of  articles  on  subjects  not  treated  in 
any  other  reference  work.  Another  important  feature  in 
which  it  stands  absolutely  alone  is  its  very  full  Appen- 
dixes, which  embrace  over  100  subdivisions,  including 
a  fllographlcal  Dictionary,  a  Dictionary  of 
Technical  Terms*  a  Oaxetteer  of  ihe  United 
Utates,  Statistics  of  Presidential  Elections, 
StNte  and  Territorial  Elections,  Religious 
Summaries,  Siaiistics  of  the  Population  of 
the  World  and  a  veritable  Mine  of  Other 
Informaiion  on  thousands  of  tiul^jects  of 
universal  interest  and  importance. 

Two  Great  Authorities 

say: 

'*  There  is  no  work  in  the  world  that  can  compare 
with  it."— JVeir  York  Herald, 


SIZE   OF  VOLIJMK  : 
%    Indies  Til  lek 


T|i«€>nlf   K!H?yc1*»r#'^lifi    f^trlrtlr  "  t*|>  tm  r>ii(#*,' 


**  It  Stands  ready  to  answer  any    question." — Bishop 
John  H.  Vincent,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 


An  Enduring  Treasury  of  Knowledge  for  You  and  Yours. 


MAGNIFICENTLY 

ILLUSTRATED 

THROUGHOUT. 


With  over  S^VMenfrravinKS,  of  superb  quality  and  wonderful  variety.  Including;  numerous  engraved  portraits  of  dlstln- 
Kutshed  Poet«L.\nthor«,  PhyfiloIans.Cheml-its.  PhUo-^ophers,  and  Scientists,  and  with  over  300  new  maps  and  charts  from 
the  VKRY  LATEST  EXPLORATIONS  and  SURVEYS, deUue>.tlnjc  Continents,  Empires.  Countries,  States,  f'itles.  Towns, 
Citadels,  Solar,  Lunar,  and  Planetnrv  Systems,  and  everv  portion  of  the  known  worm,  and  forming  a  Complete  and 
Indexed  Atlas  of  the  Klobe.  TUK  STANDARD  AMERICAN  is  the  best  Ulustrated  and  the  best  mapped  Encyclopedia 
in  the  EnKlisb  language. 


It  is  the  one  Great  Praotioai  Reference  Library  for  the  Professional  and  Business  Man.  the  Teaoher.  the  Student,  the  Artisan,  the  Meohanio.  &  Farmer 

4\STn    nniKAm  made  a  short  time  ago  has  proved  so  popular  that  we  have  already  distributed  nearly  r*rAC1?a     T  A  TIT        9  I  o* 

UlJIv    IvnCiAI  enough  sets  to  sufficiently  advertise  the  work  In  advance  of  our  regular  subscription  V  LUduO    «l  All  •      of  Bl 

^i^Ha^^^^^^^^^B^M  canvass,  beginning  February  1st.    It  Is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  could  part  with  mm^mhmmmmmh^b^b^h 

CDI?niAr     AVWP  many  more  sets  at  so  low  a  price,  even  for  advertising  purposes.    Such  is  indeed  the  PAQ1T1VI7I'V 

Or  tiLlAL    Ur  r  laR  case,  and  our  introductory  distribution  therefore rUoIHf  I!<Ij1« 

i^H^Hi^H^i^H^^^HM  After  this  time  the  regular  subscription  prices  of  1^42  to  $70  a  set  will  prevail.  ^mmm^^mmam^mmmm^m^^^ 


I^THIS    IS  YOUR   FINAL    OPPORTUNITY  at  the  little  price  on  the  easy  terms. 


HOW  TO  SISCUKK 
ON£  OF  THK8K 
8PLENDID  SETS. 


SEND  91  to  the  ENCYCLOPEDIA  PCBLISHING  CO.,  Ift6  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  a  full  set  of  eight 
volumes  of  THE   NEW   STANDARD   AMKRICAN    ENCYCIX)PKD1A   in   cloth   binding,  will  be  forwarded  to  you 


the  half-Morocco  binding,  flie  monthly  payment  will  be  92,  and  for  full  sheep,  |p2.50  per  month  for  one  year.  We 
recommend  the  half-Morocco  style,  which  is  particularly  elegant,  and  serviceable,  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  If  not  as 
represented,  any  set  mav  be  returned  within  ten  days  and  money  will  be  promptly  r»-lunded.  Owing  to  the  nominal 
"    *    *  "    '  aid  by  the  purchaser,  but  our  entire  confidence  that  the  volumes 


price  at  which  these  introductory  sets  are  supplied,  the  cost  of  sending  must  be  paid  by  the  purchaser,  but 

will  be  gladly  received  and  cheerfully  paid  for  is  shown  by  sendinga  0»8.OO  set  of  books  on  an  advance  payment  of  only  j?l.  Please  indicate  whether 
you  wish  the  work  shipped  by  freight  or  express  Freight  Is  cheaper,  but  takes  longer.  We  also  feel  that  you  will  thoroughly  appreciate  this  great 
work  and  speak  favorably  of  it  to  others.  Sample  pages,  with  specimen  illustrations,  will  also  be  sent  on  application  until  the  olier  is  withdrawn. 
We  refer  you  to  the  publishers  of  this  magazine.    Address 

THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  PUBLISHING  CO.,  IS6  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Send  two-cent  stamp  for  postage  on  22-page  illustrated  p<jtmphlet  with  sample  pages,  colored  map,  and  portraits  of  famous  inventors. 


State  questions  to  the  class  as  a  whole ; 
ask  one  member  for  the  answer. 

Do  not  wait  an  instant  for  the  answer, 
when  reviewing  most  subjects. 

Do  not  look  steadily  at  the  pupil  who 
is  answering. 

Do  not  repeat  a  question  to  oblige  those 
who  are  inattentiYC.  —  James  (7.  Hughes. 


If  you  are  thinking  of  studying  music  do 
not  fail  to  send  for  the  Prospectus  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  in 


Boston.  This  will  acquaint  you  with  the 
greatest  and  most  perfect  School  of  Music, 
Oratory  and  Modern  Languages  in 
America.  The  best  is  always  the  cheapest 
in  the  end  and  the  charges  are  low  when 
its  advantages  over  similar  schools  are 
considered. 

Bewarb  of  Oiktmemts  for  Catarrh 

THAT   CONTAIN   MbRCURY, 

as  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense 
of  smell  and  completely  derange  the  whole 
system  when  entering  it  through  the  mu- 
cous   surfaces,      Such    articles    should 


never  be  used  except  on  prescriptions 
from  reputable  physicians,  as  the  damage 
they  will  do  is  tenfold  to  the  good  you 
can  possibly  derive  from  them.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J. 
Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O.,  contains  no 
mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  sur< 
faces  of  the  system.  In  buying  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure  be  sure  you  get  the  genuine. 
It  is  taken  internally,  and  made  in  Toledo, 
Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.  Testimo* 
nials  free. 

Sold  by  Pruggiiits,  price  75c.  bottlt? 
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TEACHERS  COQPEBATIVE  ASSOCIATION  *«*  ^^JSSJSS  "l"?"*- 

Established  In  1 884.     Positions  filled,  8,700:  Seeks  Teachers  who  are 
ambitious  for  advancement  rather  than  those  without  positions* 


AMERICAN &FOREIGN  Teachers'  Agrenoy 

[ntrodacas  to  ooUeflres,  schools,  and  families,  superior  Professors,  Principals,  Assistants, 
Tators.  and  Governesses,  for  every  department  of  instmctlon;  recommends  good  schools  to 
parents.    Call  on  or  address  Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNG-FULTON,     „^  ^^„„ 

AiMTican  CMd  Fortign  Teachers'  Agency,  flt  Unton  Hf -t  »W  lOBK. 


SCHEBIERHOBK'STeacliGR'AEiiiiCT, 
Oldest  and  best  kiown  In  V.  8.  Bstsb.lSSft. 
8  East  I4th8t  .  N.  Y. 


GO  WEST  FOB  BETTER  SALARIES  <^^Z^SL. 

Write  to  the  largest  Western  Agency. 

ALBERT   ft   CLARK,        -         Pullman  Building:,  Chicagro. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


_.  .  BVBBBTT  O.  FISK  A  CO.,  Proprietors.                    ,  |«^o  nth  Rt. 

^m^^^^x^^  Send  to  any  of  these  Ageneies  for  IW^ipage  Agency  Manual,  Free,  \  ^fc^ac! 

7Q%Mh*AvcL      I  S65  Wabash  Av.,     j     2SRlng8t.,W.     I     120H  So. Spring  St.,     I  Century    Building, 

nSTtotiS"    I  C^SSS,  111.        I    ToronFo,  ian.     |      LoS  Angles,  0»L     |  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


E 


DUCATIONAL    EXCHANG 

49  Westminster  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


E 


Helps  Tochers  Obtain  Positions.     Recommends  Competent  Teachers.     Write  at  once. 


GRADE   TEACHERS. 

We  are  haying  more  calls  for  flr8^cla8S  teachers  with  normal  training  than  we  can  satisfy, 
and  can  help  any  sncceeslul  teacher  getting  less  than  $600.  We  are  advertising  for  teachers, 
not  registration  fees. 

BEACON   TEACHERS*  AGENCY,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston. 


HELIV 
WANTEfc* 


15 


AHA  CLDHn?  ^*  Taluable  in  proportion  to  itt 
AH  AuuHuI  inflnenoe.    If  it  merely  hears 


of"  Tacancies    andfll QklkiB  something,bnt if 
l1  Q  Al  it  is  askedto  recom- 

mendsyouthat  is  more.  OnrslUluUMAb  RDS 


it  is  askedto  recom- 
mend a  teacher  and  recom-l 


tells  yon  abont  them 
id 


O.  W.  BAKDBSM,  ByrMVM.  M.  T« 


WiNSHIP  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

S  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 

^"D  AlUrorn  Teachers,  Snperintendentt, 
if itU  Ju.  r  1  School  Off 


8chQol_Qflicers, 

School 
[uipment.  Property. 

Kindergartens,  all  tirades,       17  A  Tl> 
Prlyate  Schools,  Coneges.        £  illllr 


Expert 
Seryice. 
Best 


WM  F.  JARVIS,  Manaobb. 


T«kAJkk*M  lilAA^iiill  Teacher's  Co-Operatlve 
iBSCnB^S  ffSniBu!  A«8oclatlon,Aaditortani 
BoUdiBK,  Chicago,  Ilia.    4000  positions  filled. 


T00,000; 


Blotting  Pads  given  away.    Send 
Z^ent  stamp  for  some  of  them. 
D.  Johnston,  Newport,  R.I. 


UNCLE  SAM 


wanrs  briKht  mi-n  ir.  nil  [>[BltSon9 
under  thi*   KftvifrTiment.    CIVJL 
M;FlVli.Kr:XAMtNATlONSftrp 
Jition  io*>e  belli  Jfiflvfry  ^Uitf ,   Mi>rt 
I  ijttii  «.(HXi  Ap(if  >mttd  en  is  w  1 1 1 1*  lumlo 

itit-^yr^nr,  Informntton  iihout  F^wiiilJi  Cus^ 

Lomv  Tnli'rrjiit  Rev^jnuf.  litilUay  Mall,  l)*'r'ii"niei^tfll 
anil  tn ht  r  k^p ■  i '  ►"a*  «"1  n rSf*,  dnl «*  ftttd  r^ \v^**n  n f  e x nm  ] 
n^H^n*   (^N*  ^^rUl  bfr  uent  fr^f  I  (J  nny  on*:?  menUonlfiAi 
American  Teacher. 
tATlOSAL  COBBlSPO!n>KIICE  ISSmTTK,  WISHWGTOJI,  D.G^ 

TEACHERS  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

Scrolls,  Panels,  Landscapes,  Juveniles,  Birds,  bhips,  etc 
Price.  12  carta,  8x4>6  Inches,  8c;-3V4  xoM  12c;-4  >^x«J^  JMc; 
55x7>i  »c;-7x9  60a    All  beauUftil  cards  no  two  alike. 

Samples  Sent  Free  to  Teachers. 

Price  List  oi  School  Supplies,  Embossed,  Mounted. 
F^SS.  Chromo  Kewart  and  Gift  <-ard8.  Reward,  Girt 
and  Tciwhers  Books,  Spoikers,  P»ayf  •  |i»i"»V-^**^*',2' 
DIalogueR,  Recitations,  Tableaux  Dramas,  Comedlw, 
FaroS,  Entertainments,  Alphabet,  NuniberjDrawlrjgf, 
SSSSgVPrhse,  Honor,  Merit,  Credit  Perfect  Cards, 
SSoolAlds,  Reports,  Diplomas,  CerUflcatw.,  eta,  free^ 
All  poetpald  by  mail.  Postage  stamps  taken.  Address, 

A,  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.  WARREN,  PA, 


CENT3  l>rtngs  you  on  trial  13 

THE  PATHFINDER. 

The  great  national  news  review  for  teachers,  itn- 
denta,  and  all  bu»y  people.  Kresh  every  week 
from  the  Nation'*  CapitaL  Used  as  ideal  curreut- 
eveutt  paper  everywhere.  Clean,  vigorous,  con- 
cise, classuitsd,  uou-partisan,  entertaiidng,  cheap. 
Yfe  ask  you  to  try  it  S  montlis,  compare  U  with 
others,  and  then  decide  whether  you  can  Afpoud 
to  miss  a  copy.  Ag**nu  wanted.  $1.00  a  year ;  Low 
rates  for  clubs.    Address, 

The  Pathlinder,  Waehington,  D.  C. 


1 A  nriirTfi  'Silver  or  stamps'  pays  fora  com- 
IV  t/EiJllO  piete  fsu0.00  prize  story,  a  true 
love  story  of  college  davs,  and  other  interesting 
matter.  The  regular  price  of  the  book  is  25c.  Our 
business  is  to  securts  positions  for  teachers  in 
schools  and  colleges.  W  e  have  a  few  vacancies  In 
offices,  also.  Address 
SOUTHERN  TEACHERS*  BUREAU,  Loulavl/fs,  Ky. 


SCHOOLS!  SCHOOLS!  SCHOOLS! 

1  ofiFer  anything  in  the  Hue  of  Biological  Bchool 
Collections.  The  smaller  Mammals  mounted. 
Stuffed  Itirds,  and  Skius,  Eggs  with  nests  in  sets 
and  singles.  CoraU,  Minerals  and  Shells.  All 
orders  of  InsectH  with  Biological  collections  of  the 
same,  as  Ova  larvae.  Cocoons  and  liaxginers, 
neatly  arrwuged  in  cases,  irlass  top.  Sllk-wurm 
Moths,  different  species,  with  worms,  cocoons  and 
eggs,  for  silk  culture  a  specialty.  Being  a  teacher 
Of  Natural  History  myself,  I  know  from  experi- 
ence what  is  needed.  Cabimbtb,  Bookb  and  IM- 
STaUMBNTS.    Send  10  cents  for  my  new  catalogue. 

PROF.  CARL  BRAUN,  Naturalist, 

BANGOR.         -  MAINB.  U.  8.  A. 


^^#%|%i^Wrua  BAViBrau>paBoo..OAOii.oHio 

^  ^^  ^^  8Mnl«  Sidles  of  BOk  Pttace  Cards,  mddw  Nmm  Owda.  ]U>T» 

.25BU1SAStWlhbMAGHlNE 

-    tWural,  BW-kKl  •wl  «ft-lj  (WtT.rtH.  PrWfl.JS 

tr*t<  h«rp  our  r>me«.  Uxfgrd  Hl(t>  Unir  SSfpf 

....   •rm  n.r  b«lk,  »««»•.  ••>I|>P««  ">   •'«F?J»i'* 

hoBi*.  SO  HUNEY   r^qnlMiil  la  adrcM*.       KlO.OWIa 

«■»..    WorM'.FairMrH.!  •w«rrl»<l.  Vvt  iW.  out  »»<1    Mad    tt  to   M 

»i<h  loor  M\  a  irr-  mmA  w  "in  loul  ,««  ear  ni<«tT»-«d  cstkUcw 

>iili  Ml  H«rr.t..inti  mmA  K.«  «c  oiHrr. 

Oxford  ■frohandUf'  4^o.  SuO  \lalMMh  Arcane,  Chki^o,  IlL 


ARTISTIC.  ECONOMIC.  >  COMPLETE.  NATION  AL 
OF  LATEST  0E8I0NS  AND  MOST  EXPRESSIVE  WORDINGS 


UMtf'JA,  OHfO, 


% 


Mt]*!i^»il,  fiv«mimi#blj;hly  *fctu- 

fittorj  lU'ltStr  SchOO^ii,  Chunihei, 

Mlf  NfEiY  Atq..  |K-tsb* 


CAN  YOU  INVEl 


WANTED 


The  name  and  address  of  any  teacher  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada  who  is  willing  to  make  an  effort  to 
secnire  one  or  more  new  subscribers  to  the  **  American  Prim  art  Teacher."  Spare 
moments  spent  in  soliciting  subscriptions  for  our  educational  papers  will  bring  large 
caah  returns.    Address :    Subsoription  Department, 

1«EW  ENGJLAND  FUBLISHINO  CO  • 

3  Somerset  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


•  THIS  IS  THE  WAYS!) 

•^  To  celebrate  bII  of  the  HolidHYBaEHl  the 
J  Birthdays  of  Noted  Men  and  Authora. 
20  delightfyl  entertainments.     Send  35  , 
centa  lor  book  of  ?o£J  pftRCB,  containing 
materiiil  in  full  for  nil  nrograma. 

MARCH   BROTHERS.  Lebanon,  O. 


KINDERGARTEN  sk  I 


J  w. 

SCHIBMSBHOBN  A  CO. 

%  last  Uth  8trMt, 

VIW  TOBK. 


SmAfwr  Nmo  OaxOogym, 


Horace  Mann 

the 

Educator. 

By 

A,  F.   WINSHIP. 

Cloth. 
Price^ 
60  Cents. 

JTBW  BNQLAim  PUB.  CO., 
3  Somgrsei  St,,  Boston, 


god 


AMERICAN  PRlMAkV  tEACHfeR 


tf'AN.' 


YOU  WANT 


The 
Miller's  Daughter. 


For  S5  cents  we  wUl  mail 
vou  thifl  beautiful  writing  tab- 
let of 

Plated  Wedding 

Cream  Paper. 

Send  tu  your  address  on  a  postal  and 
we  will  mail  yon  our  BBAUTIPUIi 
ILLU8TBATED  BOOKLET, contain- 
ing engravings  of  celebrated  paintings  with 
sketches  of  the  artists'  lives. 

YOU  WILL    DESMI    IT   A   TREASURE. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Acme  Wrltlne  Tableto,  and  take 
no  other.    They  are  the  best. 


FREE 


Manufactured  only  by  the 

ACME  STATIONERY  AND  PAPER  CO.,  j| 

Cor.  N.  Klnth  St.  and  Wythe  Ave.,   BBOOKIiYN,  N.  T       ^ 


In  selecting  Holiday  Gifts  for  Pupils, 
Relatives,  or  Friends,  do  not  overlook 
the  superior  merits  of 

MOH'S  S?  PENCILS. 


If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  Dizon,  mention  The 
American  Teacher  and  aend  15  cents  for  aamples. 


JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 


JBB8BY  OITT,  N.  J. 


PSEUDOPTICS. 

The  Science  of  Optical  Illusions. 

A  Series  of  Psychological  Experiments  for  the  Class  Room. 

The  collection  of  material  and  apparatus  offered  under  the  above  title  is  the 
result  of  practical  experiments  and  careful  consideration  in  the  laboratory,  the 
class  room  and  the  workshop,  and  is  published  in  a  convenient  and  substantial 
form  for  individual  and  class- work  under  the  personal  direction  of  Professor 
Hugo  Munsterberg  of  Harvard  University.  The  methods  of  performing  the 
experiments,  which  easily  number  one  hundred  or  more,  are  dearly  set  forth 
in  language  not  too  scientific,  and  yet  not  so  popular  as  to  lose  its  educational 
value.  The  material  is  divided  into  three  general  "  parts,"  each  packed  in  a 
durable  and  ornamental  box.  In  each  box  there  are  several  portfolios,  each 
containing  a  series  of  experiments  comprising  one  "  Section." 

Price  tor  the  whole    .    •    •    $5.00. 
The  separate  parts:  No.  1,  $2.00;  Ho.  2,  $1.75;  JSro.3,  $1.25. 

A  pamphlet  of  32  pages  describing  the  above  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  sending  a  two-c^nt  stamp. 

MILTON  BBADLET   COMPANY,     -     -     SpHng field,  Mass. 


NEW  TOBK« 


ATLANTA. 


KANSAS  OITT. 


PRIMARY-TEACHER 


PUU,ISHED 


'iBg^gg^Q^WisHiNkwAiPo^'^rv^w 


Old  Smbiss,  Voi*  XX,  Wo.  6.— Ww  SMEiaB,  Voi^  HV^  Ho.  6. 


Bnt«r«d  at  the  Pott  Ottca  at  Bocton,  Mas*.,  ai  •oeond  elaat  mattot. 


▲.B.  WIN8HIP,     \sj^^^  TtnAOf^nW       TTWR         18Q7  Monthly:    •l-OO^y^ur. 


Botany 


T*HE  most  attractive  book  for  beginners  in  Botany  is  T^latlts  and  TbeirCbil^ 
dren  (.65),  by  Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana,  author  of  "  How  to  Know  the  Wild 
Flowers."  In  short,  simple,  instructive  stories,  the  author  describes  some  of 
the  wonders  of  plant  life  in  charming  style,  sure  to  arouse  the  interest  of  young 
readers,  while  introducing  them,  almost  unconsciously,  to  the  fascinating  study 
of  Botany.  Copious  illustration,  noteworthy  for  accuracy  of  delineation  and 
delicacy  of  treatment,  further  enhances  the  attractiveness  of  this  book,  which 
may  be  used  either  as  a  text-book  or  supplementary  reader. 

Besides  the  above,  we  publish  the  standard  American  text-books'of  Botany, 
including  the  works  of  Professors  Gray,  Wood,  and  Youmans,  whose  names 
are  guarantees  of  all  that  is  reliable  and  authoritative  pedagogically  as  well  as 
scientifically.  Their  books  are  known  to  Botany  teachers  everywhere  as  un- 
equaled.    We  have  the  following 

For  Elementary  Classes 


Duui's  PiMits  Mi4  Their  €IiI14mb      . 
Oniy*ft  How  PlaBts  Behave 
(hay's  How  Plants  Grow    .... 

Wood's  Object 


Vooataas^  First  Book  la  Botaay      • 
Foarteea  Weeks  la  Botaajr.    By  J.  Dor 
Steele  aad  Alphoaso  Woo4 
la  Botaay    •  1«00 


%    64 
sa 
1.00 


For  Teachers 


(Jpgar's  Trees  of  Noftbern  United  States  ($1.00)  is  a  ke; 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  north  of  Southern  Virginia  and 


Willis's  T^ractical  Flora  ($1.50)  should  always  be  at  hand  for  reference.  It 
gives  information  in  economic  botany  and  interesting  facts  of  plant  history 
and  geography  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  elsewhere. 

key  to  all  trees  east  of 
Missouri. 

The  new  edition  of  Grays  Field,  Forest,  and  Garden  Botany  ($144),  by  Pro- 
fessor L.  H.  Bailey  of  Cornell  University,  will  also  be  found  a  helpful  refer- 
ence book. 

Ko  matter  what  grade  of  Botany  yon  are  teaehlng,  we  can  furnish  the 
best  text-book.  OYER  THIBTT  TOLUMES  to  select  from.  Illus- 
trated cireniarB  and  deseriptiye  lists  free.  Books  sent  to  any  address 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  prices.    Correspondence  cordially  invited. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COHPANY 


WASHINGTON    SQUARE,    NEW   YORK   CITY 
CblMco  Boctmi  AtUnt* 


and  Portland,  Ore. 
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Pes. 


Do  You  Want  a  Portrait  of    .    .    . 

Washington  or  Lincoln? 

In  order  that  every  school  throughout  the  land  may  have  a  reliabk  portrait  of  one  or 
both  of  our  nation's  greatest  her)es,  we  propose  to  place  the  Elson  District  Sjhool  Edition 
of  Washington  and  Lincoln  within  the  e^sy  reach  of  every  subscriber  of  the  **  American 
Primary  Teacher"  and  ^^Jourval  of  Eduoation." 

These  portraits  are  executed  by  a  special  process,  and  printed  on  heavy  praper.  Sizes, 
22x25.     Price,  $1.00  each. 


Jt*^  JEX/  £j  £2  • 

Any  present  subscriber  to  the  **  American  Primary 
Teacher"  can  have  both  of  these  portraits  absolutely 
FR  €E  by  sending  us  on'y  three  NEW  subscriptions  to 
the  *•  Teacher/'  at  $1.00,  or  one  NB  W  subscription  to  the 
"Journal  of  Education,"  at  $2.60. 

Either  one  of  the  portraits  will  be  given  FREE  to  any 
subscriber  of  the  "Teacher '»  for  two  new  subscriptions 
to  tho  "American  Primary  Teacher,"  at  $1.00  each,  or 
one  new  six  months'  subscription  to  the  "  Journal,''  at 
$1.25  each. 


The  American  Primary  Teacher^  one  year,  new  or  renewal,  and 
either  one  of  these  portraits  for $1.S0 

The  Journal  of  Education  one  year,  new  or  renewal,  and  a  portrait 
of  Washington  or  Lincoln  for -         $3.00 

$^*^  In  every  case  the  portraits  will  be  sent  by  mail  securely  packed,  postage  paid  by  us. 

NEW  BNGLA.ND  PUBLISHING  CO., 

3  Somerset  Street,  _  _  _  »  Boston,  Mass. 


l'?^^g<P<W<P<Pgagl»gi^ 


S^^Ei 


w 


INSHIP 


T 


EACHERS' 


A 


QENCY 


\  Western  Office:  Topeka,  Kansas. 


3  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 


YY^  have  at  this  time  very  many  calls  for  | 
teachers  of  all  grades.    If  you  desire  \ 
to  change,  write  us  for  particulars.  | 

Teachers  desiring  western  positions  may  | 
avail  themselves  of  our  Western  office  with- 
out extra  fee. 


Teachers  seeking  positions  or  promotions  should  register  at  once.     No  charge  to   \\ 
\'i,  school  officers  for  services  rendered.     Forms  and  circulars  free. 

WM.  F.  JARVIS,  Manager, 

3   J9otnerMet  @t^.*  Dodton. 


^^KJg^Bgl^Ei^Egi*  g<!P<lg^P<ig<Pq^^Ki^ 
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WHAT 


ONE    DOLLAR 


WILL 
DO 


IT  wlU  Accure  for  you  ilUiii€>dlllle  detlverjf  of  a  complete  aet  of  elffht  Sllpem  vol  if  ill  es  (  nearly  4  OQO  p^^ges, 
magntficently  illustrated)  of  the  luient,  iliast  pmetlenl,  and  in  everv  wav  the  best  ifi'iieriil  reference 
library  In  the  Enp^lKh  lansunge. 

THE  NEW  STANDARD  AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


d 


LARGE  N<?urlr  4.f>flO  im^t's^    CIver  300     ,     .     , 

VOLUMESg     Every  ^  (^liiinc  Hf^chanlcallr  Ferfect 


Tlie  Only  £]rierc:luii«!dl&    StrlctliT  ' 


SIZE  OF  VOLUME  ; 
3    InvheBTbJck 
gi^       "       WJd« 
11  ^-a       *'        Lion^ 
Up  to  J>ate/' 


You  have  a  whole  year  to  pay  the  balance 
in  monthty  amounts  50  small  you  will  not 
feel  the  outlay. 

SIX    GREAT    REFERENCE 
WORKS  IN  ONE. 


It  is  the  latest  and  best  encyclopedia. 

It  is  the  best  selected  and  most  complete 
biographical  dictionary. 

it  is  the  best  mapped  atlas  of  the  world. 

It  is  the  latest  and  most  reliable  gazet- 
teer of  the  United  States. 

It  has  the  largest  dictionary  of  technical 
terms. 

It  is  the  most  popular  library  of  house* 
hold  information. 


Written  in  sucli  simple  language 

tliat  even  a  child  can 

readily  understand. 


"  There  is  no  work  In  the  world  that 
can  compare  with  it."— iV.  Y.  HercUd. 


THREE  GREAT  AUTHORITIES  SAY 

'•  It  stands  ready  to  answer  any  question.*'— Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

"  The  Standard  American  Encyclopedia  is  especially  suited  to  private  families.  Its  tables,  maps  of  countries  and  cities,  Summaries 
of  Useful  Knowledfre,  etc.,  make  it  a  most  valuable  book  of  reference.  I  cordially  commend  it  to  the  public."— Edward  Bbooks, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Philadelphia. 


MAGNIFICKNTIiY 

ILLUSTRATED 

THROUGHOUT. 


Ar  Enduring  Treasury  of  Knowledge  for  You  aid  Yours. 


With  over  3,500  enRravinKS,  of  superb  quality  and  wonderful  variety,  including  numerous  engraved  portraits  of  distin- 

?ul8hed  Poets,  Authors,  Physicians,  Chemists,  Philojiophers,  and  Scientists,  and  with  over  300  new  maps  and  charts  from 
he  VI£RY  LATEST  EXPLORATIONS  and  SURVEYS. 

It  Is  the  one  Great  Practical  Reference  LIbrarjfcr  the  Prcfesslcnal  and  Business  Man,  the  Teacher,  the  Student,  the  Artisan,  the  Mechanic.  &  Farmer. 


YES! 


while  longer.    Some  say  they  couldn't  raise  the  money  in  time.     Some  say  they        TAITfi!    TAITR    ORHITP 
didn't  see  the  ad.  until  too  late.    Some  didn't  «ee  the  ad.  at  all.  but  saw  the  pncvclo-         XAIVIIi     IVUA    VlAUEjn 


WE  WILL!! 


So  many  readers  have  written  us  asking  to  hold  our  special  offer  open  a  little 

•"lie  longer.    Some  say  they  couldn't  raise  '*^" '     ^'~'      —  "' — 

n't  see  the  ad.  until  too  late.    Some  didr 

pedla  at  a  friend  s  house.    To  give  all  a  fail  

time  during  which  you  may  talce  advantage  of  our  great  special  offer  until  Feb.  2X. 

This  offer  is  made  only  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  the  sets  introduced  before  our 

regular  subscription  canvass  begins.    After  Feb.  2b,  the  regular  subscription  price  of 

042  to  f72  a  set  will  pre vaU. 


didn't  see  the  ad.  until  too  late.    Some  didn't  see  the  ad.  at  all,  but  saw  the  encycio 
edla  at  a  friend  s  house.    To  give  all  a  fair  chance  we  have  decided  to  extend,  the 


TILL  FEB.  28. 


I^THIS    IS  YOUR  FINAL    OPPORTUNITY  at  the  little  price  on  the  easy  terms. 


SEXD  SI  to  the  ENCYCLOPEDIA  PUBLISHING  CO^  1A6  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  andafull  setof  eisht  vol- 
ames  ofTHE  NEW  STANDARD  AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  in  cloth  bincfing,  wUl  he  forwarded  to  you. 
The   balance   Is  payable  at  the  rate  of   $1.M  monthly  for  one  year,  or  about  5  o«nts  a  day.    If  you  prefer 
the  half-Morocco  binding,  the  monthly  payment  will  be  $2,  and  for  full  sheep,  82.50  per  month  for  one  Vear.    We 
re<soininend  the  half-Morocco  stvle.  which  is  particularlv  elesrant.  and  serviceable,  and  will  last  a  lifetime.    If 
\-nft  n-iit  ill  3  >   -^nt  \^\  \i\\*n-^ .  i.i  m  ^(t  ntiy  Ix-  rrt  iiriu-il  wit  lii  ii  (  cii  ihn  -  :;mi<I  iinMny  \\\{]  hi    iiriMtipl  1>  ri  ruiulerl 
priL:*i.  .i-t  u  J.n'Jj  L!ltf:ii(j  hitr^^iliJi'toss  si'ls  .ir^.:  ^u^jpli'-il.  Mn;  k'^JMt  «j1  si;iiirJijii-  |]jn:"C  in:  ptnl  Ijj'  ihK  liLifL'i 
win  begUdly  received  itid  ilicerf Lilly  pHrld  U>t  in  sliowii  3«>  oenclfuiiCii  fHini  s-i    ii 
yoii  wi^ih  tiie  workAhlppfid  hv  frpl^ht  or  eJC|»r<:m      Kr^l'^lH  I*  ch»ap^r,  but  t  iki*  i 
work  And  >ipealc  favorably  of  it  to  ottion.     We  rn  f^r  yoii  to  tbe  i>uhUftber«  iit  cli  in  1 1  ii^^azine. 


Our  Great  Special 
OFFER! 

Closeg  Feb.  28. 


- OwliiK  to  tlifl  noniliiial 

^       _^  ar  Liiitiru  Goiitideuce  tliiit  the   voliituea 

WlU  begl^^vlly  received  iiud  idiverfLiNy  pHrLd  UW i^  nhi*viu  iiy  metidfuiiCii  f  H.lhi  s^-i  nf  imuk^  oti  4.1]  mlvL^niib  u.iyQiiJiit  of  only  |il.    t'le;ise  ludlt^H^te  wht^ther 

"  '       "         '  -     -     .    -J  ......  ...  WtiHlao  feijl  tliiit  Tuu  w^il  th^roiiKhly  itppreeinte  this  ^rsAt 


Bend  tw<>-eeat  stamp  for  postage  c^nS'^piige  lllu^trateri  pamphlet  wtth  a  Lmple  p  \^^i,  coEorod  in  ip,  £Lud  portraits  oF  famous  inveiitor». 

The    Eiicyclopeclia    f*iil>litsliiiig    Oo., 

166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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WHAT 


ONE    DOLLAR 


WILL 
DO 


IT  will  secure  for  you  Immedliiie  delivery  of  a  complete  set  of  ei^hC  superb  volitmes  (  nearly  4  OOO  pages, 
magnificently  illustrated)  of  the  lufeftl,  UlOSt  practical,  and  in  everyway  the  best  S«*neral  reference 
library  In  the  CnfflUh  lanffuaffe. 

THE  NEW  STANDARD  AMERICAN  ENGTGLOPEDIA 


d 


LARGE  Nearly  4<0O0  pages,    Ovrr  30O     ♦    , 
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Mr.   Winship's 

MR.  WINSHIP'S  CONVERSATIONS. 

ALIFOKNIA  is  as  remarkable  educa- 
tionally as  it  is  in  fruits  and  flowers. 
No  other  university  in  America  is  do- 
ing so  much  for  the  common  schools 
professionally  as  are  the  universi- 
ties of  California  and  Stanford.  Their  educational 
departments  are  as  scholarly  and  as  well  equipped 
professionally  as  any  in  America  outside  of  Clark 
University.  They  are  in  closer  touch  with  the  com- 
mon schools  and  common  school  teachers  than  all 
the  other  pedagogical  departments  of  universities  in 
the  country.  In  one  county,  nearly  five  hundred 
miles  from  either  imiversity,  one-tenth  of  the  teachers 
of  last  year  are  this  year  in  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  one  or  the  other  of  these  universities,  and  one- 
tenth  of  the  teachers  of  this  year  are  graduates  of  the 
professional  work  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  in- 
stitutions. 

No  on'e  can  estimace  the  effect  upon  education 
of  having  such  scholarly,  professional  enthusiasts  as 
Professors  Elmer  E.  Brown  and  Thomas  P.  Bailey, 
Jr.,  of  the  University  of  California,  and  Earl  Barnes, 
of  Stanford,  in  attendance  upon  nearly  all  the  educa- 
tional gatherings  of  the  entire  state,  known  personally 
by  nearly  all  the  teachers,  having  a  genuine  acquaint- 
ance with  a  vast  number  of  teachers  in  all  the  cities 
and  many  of  the  rural  communities  of  the  state. 

The  Southern  California  Teachers'  Association, 
held  in  Los  Angeles,  December  3,  4,  and  5,  was  com- 
posed of  some  1,200  teachers  from  the  six  southern 
counties  of  the  state.  In  order  to  have  the  funds  to 
bring  to  the  association  educational  men  and  women 
from  the  East  these  counties  all  held  their  annual  in- 
stitutes the  first  three  days  of  the  week,  having  as  their 
lecturers  those  who  were  to  be  active  participants  in 
the  meeting  of  the  S.  C.  T.  A. 

It  was  an  exceptionally  interestipg  meeting.  In 
scholarly  tone,  professional  zeal,  practical  aid,  and  a 
hearty  good  time  I  have  never  seen  it  equaled.  I 
certainly  never  talked  so  much  and  enjoyed  so  many 
receptions  at  any  other  educational  gathering.  On 
Thursday  I  was  down  for  five  addresses,  and  from 
three  o'clock  to  retiring  was  a  party  to  these  five  re- 
ceptions: the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Trade  reception 
at  3  p.  m..  Collegiate  Alumnae  Association  at  4.30, 
Miss  Ada  M.  Laughlin's  exquisite  dinner  party  at  6, 
Madam  Claverie's  fairy  like  reception  at  9,  the  School- 
masters' Club's  Westminster  reception  at  10.30. 
'Tabor  and  refreshment"  were  thus  blended  for  three 
full  days,  culminating  in  a  peerless  excursion  to  the 
Alpine  hotel  on  Mt.  I^owe  Saturday  evening. 


Conversations. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  something  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
the  supervision,  or  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  the 
teachers  that  produces  results  unexcelled,  if  not  un- 
equaled.  On  December  12,  returning  from  Cali- 
fornia, I  stopped  ofl!  to  see  what  second  grade  pupils 
could  show  for  their  teaching.  They  were  from  the 
Humbolt  school,  averaged  seven  years  and  a  half  in 
age,  had  been  in  school  a  year  and  a  half,  some  had 
had  a  previous  three  months  in  the  receiving  class. 
It  has  never  been  my  privilege  to  see  such  remarkable 
results  from  children  of  the  same  age  and  school  ex- 
perience. In  reading  with  expression,  reading  from 
sight,  pronouncing  by  rule  and  phonetically  the  long- 
est words  in  the  dictionary,  retelling  in  their  own  lan- 
guage long  stories  told  to  them  for  the  first  time,  pen- 
manship, spelling,  punctuation,  articulation,  enuncia- 
tion, extended  information,  knowledge  of  numbers, 
intelligent  familiarity  with  nature,  and  in  drawing, 
there  were  attainments  which  would  read  like  a  fairy 
tale  were  I  to  tell  what  I  saw. 

Not  all  the  work  in  Pittsburg  is  equal  to  that  of 
Miss  Cary,  presumably,  and  not  all  cities  have  any  one 
class  that  could  do  as  well,  but  all  over  the  land  may 
be  found  excellent  work  along  these  modem  lines, 
yet  a  well-informed  educator  who  sat  beside  me  ven- 
tured the  opinion  that  even  now  four-fifths  of  the 
actual  school  work  of  the  country  is  a^  lifeless,  as 
mechanical,  as  fruitless  as  it  ever  was.  Can  this  be 
true? 

Superintendent  Kendall,  of  Homestead,  Pa.,  who 
has  been  making  a  study  of  results  in  many  places, 
gave  me  as  his  judgment  that  Brookline  has  the  most 
ideal  work,  but  on  a  small  scale  because  of  the  small- 
ness  of  the  town;  that  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  the  best 
modem  work  in  principles  and  methods  on  a  large 
scale;  that  Kansas  City  has  the  most  of  the  largest  re- 
sults to  show  for  its  work. 


GIRLS.— (II.) 

HERE  are  limitations  to  all  observations. 
Inheritance  and  prenatal  influences  may 
give  birthmarks  in  morals  and  charac- 
*g|    ter,  as  in  body  and  mind.   There  maybe 
crippled  souls  as  well  as  bodies.    Eve 
and  Elsie  Venner  are  not  the  only  women  over  whom 
the  charm  of  the  serpent  has  thrown  his  spell,  nor  is 
woman  alone  his  victim. .  Exceptions,  however,  need 
not  be  taken  into  account  in  any  general  observa- 
tions.    Cripples  are  seldom  seen;    extremes  are  al- 
ways rare.  There  are  women  whose  lives  are  wrecked 
by  men  who  are  thoughtless,  selfish,  or  tyrannous,  as 
there  are  men  who  suffer  as  grievously  from  similar 
characteristics  of  women  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  ^^. 
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men  and  women  as  a  rule  are  happy  in  contributing 
to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  their  mates.  !Naught 
is  gained  by  magnifying  exceptions.  Criminology  is 
a  profitable  study  for  the  expert,  but  it  is  an  un- 
healthy recreation  for  mother  or  teacher. 

These  paragraphs  will  not  deal  with  exceptions, 
but  will  call  attention  to  some  guiding  principles  for 
the  safe  treatment  of  girls  at  home  and  school.  Sug- 
gestion is  one  thing,  proof  is  quite  another.  There 
are  no  physical,  mental,  or  moral  characteristics  of 
girl  or  woman  that  have  a  feather's  weight  as  proof 
of  her  irresponsibility  in  suffrage,  privilege  in  labor, 
or  justice  in  reward.  The  government  survey  and 
its  chai-t  do  not  show  the  topography  of  the  ledges 
on  the  coast.  They  do  not  say  that  there  are  no 
valleys,  so  to  speak,  in  the  ledge  through  which  a 
shallow  craft  may  not  sail  safely,  but  the  survey 
anchors  a  buoy  which  says :  "  Ledge  here  " ;  if  red, 
"keep  to  the  right  entering  the  harbor,"  if  black,  "to 
the  left."  The  chart  is  content  to  tell  which  side  of 
the  ledge  the  channel  is.  The  colors  are  so  distinct, 
the  principle  so  simple,  that  the  seafaring  man,  who 
is  never  a  fool,  may  go  in  and  out  with  safety,  but  it 
offers  no  protection  to  those  who  enjoy  taking  risks 
going  over  ledges.  These  paragraphs  aspire  to  noth- 
ing more  than  the  placing  of  buoys  for  the  benefit, 
if  may  be,  of  those  who  have  to  do  with  children. 

There  are  sacred  and  delicate  phases  of  girl-life 
which  should  only  be  treated  professionally  by  medi- 
cal specialists  whose  training  and  experience  would 
give  them  standing  as  experts  in  any  court,  phases 
of  life  of  which  only  the.  vulgar  and  profane  treat  in 
other  than  a  professional  way.  The  sacred  retire- 
ment of  these  subjects  is  not  from  conventionality  or 
prudity,  but  from  elements  in  human  nature  as  ine- 
radicable as  the  reference  for  virtue  and  the  worship 
of  purity,  which  ever  pronounce  "  indecent "  non-pro- 
fessional reference  to  that  which  is  sacred  by  whom- 
soever uttered  and  whatever  be  the  motive  for  pub- 
licity. 

PUNISHMENTS  AS  PRESCRIBED  BT  CHILDREN. 

BY   MISS   ADELAIDE   PIEBGE,    CHELSEA,   MASS. 

HE^  punishing  children  the  adult  often 
loses  sight  of  the  effect  produced  on 
the  child,  beyond  the  simple  fact  that 
the  offense  for  which  he  is  punished  is 
not  repeated.  This  satisfies  many,  not 
only  the  teacher,  but  the  parent  as  well.  As  far  as  it 
goes  this  is  very  good,  but  now,  in  this  child  study 
age,  many  are  thinking  beyond  the  apparent  and  im- 
mediate effects  of  punishments.  We  are  trying  to 
better  understand  the  child^s  inner  consciousness,  to 
see  how  he  looks  at  the  acts  of  his  elders  and  superiors, 
what  he  would  do  if  in  their  places,  what  he  considers 
a  legitimate  method  of  dealing  with  certain  misde- 
meanors. We  also  wish  to  know  if  he  has  humane  in- 
stincts, at  what  age  these  instincts  develop  and 
whether  there  is  any  difference  as  to  sex  in  the  age  at 
which  they  develop. 

In  order  to  accomplish  anything  in  this  direction 
very  specific  plans  must  be  used.    We  find  young 


children  and  youth  unable  to  generalize  very  much.. 
For  this  reason  a  great  deal  of  child  study  work  take& 
the  form  of  story-telling. 

The  following  story  has  been  told  to  890  children. 
These  children  are  attending  school  in  three  different 
places,  long  distances  from  each  other.  Three-fourths 
of  them  (boys  and  girls)  attend  the  public  schools;  of 
these  three-fourths,  one-fourth  are  in  city  schools, 
and  two-fourths  in  country  schools.  The  schools  are 
all  graded  schools  and  include  the  first  eight  years  of 
school-life.  The  remaining  fourth  are  from  a  boys* 
reform  school.  This  includes  boys  from  eleven  ta 
eighteen  years  of  age: — 

Johnny  Jones  is  a  poor  little  cripple.  When  he  was  a  very 
small  hoy  he  fell  and  hurt  his  back.  He  now  has  a  big  bunch 
on  his  back  and  suffers  a  great  deal  of  pain.  He  cannot  run 
and  play  as  other  boys  can.  One  day  when  he  was  in  the 
schoolyard,  three  of  his  playmates  ran  past  him.  Willie  said, 
"  See  Humpy  ! "  Then  all  three  of  the  boys  began  to  call  him» 
'*  Humpy-back ! "  "  Humpy-back !  " 

This  question  was  then  asked— '"What  would  you 
have  done  with  the  boys  if  you  had  been  the  teacher?*^ 
— ^and  the  children  wrote  their  answers.  No  com- 
ments or  questions  were  allowed  from  either  teachers 
or  pupils. 

The  following  tables  are  the  results  of  my  story.  I 
have  separated  the  reform  from  the  public  school,  as 
the  former  were  boys  only,  and  the  latter  includes 
both  sexes. 


Boys. 


Whip 

Punish 

Scold 

Shake 

Law 

Moral  suasion 

Higher  authority.. 
Kept  after  school. 
Bend  note  home. . . . 

Revenge 

Miscellaneous 

Lose  recess 

Apologize 

Indefinite 

Threaten 

Do  nothing 


Age^    6    7    8    9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16  Ttl.  Pr.  ct. 

3         1  163  47  I  «| 
2    2         46  13}** 

3  . 

1  7-ia 

4  3-10^ 

4»-ia 

1 

3    3  1  13  3  7-10 

112  1    16  4  6-10 

2  4  1 

2    5    2  11         19  5  1-2 

14    4  2    1         17  6 

2         5  6         1    14  4 

1  14  1 

S-IO- 


6  22  30  32  35  23    6 
14    9    7    6    7 
2    3    3    2 
2    1 

1  3    5    14 
2    2    3    3 

2  1 
2    1 

3  1    3 

1 


1  163 
46 
10 

6 
15 
15 

4 

13 

1    16 

4 
19 
17 
14 

4 


Girls. 
Whir 


Punish 1 

Scold 

Shake 

Law 

Moral  suasion 

Higher  authority 

Keep  after  school 

Send  note  home 

Rerenge 

Miscellaneous 

Lose  recess 

Apologize 

Indefinite 

Threaten '. . . 

Do  nothing 


Age-^    6    7    8    9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16  Ttl.  Pr.  ct. 


7  27  35  26  16  16  16 

2    2    4  10    9    9    3 

13    7    3         2 

1 

3 

5 

2 

4 

3 

1 

7 

4 


2  2 

3  3 


3 
3 

3    1 

1 
1    1 


2  4 
1  1 
4  2 

3  1 


2    1    1 


3 


3    6    3 
2    6    7 

1 


150 

47 

46 

2 

9 

25 

11 

19 

14 

2 

18 

21 

17 


4  4-10' 
6-10 

2  1-2 

7 

3 

5 

4 
6-10 

5 

6 

4  7-l(V 

1  7-10 

1 


The  first  on  my  table  includes  a  number  of  differ- 
ent forms  of  whippings,  but  in  all  some  instrument 
is  used  with  which  to  whip.  Nearly  one-half  of  the 
children  consider  this  a  legitimate  punishment.  The 
second  form  includes  those  who  simply  said,  '*I 
would  punish  them,^^  without  stating  the  manner  of 
punishment. 

T  find  in  the  majority  of  cases  when  a  child  is  told 
that  he  will  be  punished  he  infers  that  whipping  is 
intended. 

Combining  these  first  two  forms,  we  have  fifty-four 
per  cent,  of  the  girls,  and  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  boys 
who  favor  corporal  punishment. 
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My  conclusion  in  regard  to  number  two  is  drawn  home  if  his  back  is  as  bad  as  that/'  the  other,  "John's 

from  this  fact.    Many  times  when  I  have  said  to  a  mother  ought  to  send  him  to  the  hospital  to  make  him 

child  that  I  should  have  to  punish  him  if  an  ofifense  better." 

was  repeated,  he  has  considered  it  equivalent  to  say-  REFORM  SCHOOL, 

ing  that  he  should  be  whipped.    Let  me  say  just     ,£=-^ ii  12  13  i4    15    16  n  is  Tti.  Per  cent. 

°  ^^  •'     "^  Whip 2      2      5      21      22      10      1      3^      24^ 

here,  that  one  lesson  .may  be  learned  by  the  teacher     g^jjf^ 337772       29    ii|^ 

from  the  fact  that  but  four  children  mention  any     5^^® ,      J  1       4-10 

•^      lAw 11  2       7-10 

form  of  threat.  S?B?iiiineois:::::::;::::  '  '  '   I  'I   I  '  I  t'o  'I 

But  forty  advocate  moral  suasion.     Of  this  number  k"igh*e?*l^th-o^^^^^            1        4152            1^     5 

three-lifths  are  girls.     The  average  age  of  this  class  ^outyp^nu:::\:\V:/:        1    3     t     e     1    1    1  1?     7*-'" 

is  eleven  years,  with  but  three  months  difference  be-     loto^wccm .'*.'.■!■. 12     4     3     1    2    216    ^55-10 

tween  the  boys  and  girls.     The  girls  average  three  ^tyo™i'*«»i»iBpiice.                  6423       15     55-10 

months  younger.  ^^  *^®  ^^'®  above  the  papers  have  been  treated  in 

The  average  age  of  the  corporal  punishment  cla«3  ^^^  ^^^  manner  as  those  from  the  public  schools. 

is  nine  years,  five  months.    In  this  class  the  average  '^^^  ^^^  ^^^  element  is  the  "Put-yourself-in-his- 

from  the  girls'  table  is  five  months  younger.     The  P^^®"  ^^^^^'    "^^^  element  was  wholly  absent  from 

appeals  to  parents  are  very  few.    This  may  be  because  *^®   P^^^^^   ^^^^^^   P^P^^s.     I   obtained   from   this 

the  children,  very  many  of  them,  come  from  very  poor  ^^^^^^  ^^^  P^P^^-     ^he  ages  of  these  boys  ranged 

homes,  where  a  blow  is  much  more  frequent,  as  a  cor-  *^^^  ®^^^^^  *^  eighteen  years, 

rection,  than  a  kind  word.  ^  ^^^  ^®^®'  ^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^^  P^P^^s,  that  when  pun- 

One  little  girl  would  administer  corporal  punish-  ishment  is  mentioned  it  generally  means  some  form  of 

ment  first,  "then  not  let  them  do  any  work,  but  think  corporal  punishment, 

about  the  wrong  they  had  done."  Including  both  one  and  two,  I  find  thirty-five  per 

Another  wishes  disgrace  to  accompany  the  punish-  ^ent.  in  favor  of  corporal  punishment.    The  average 

ment  and  would  have  the  whipping  given  in  the  pres-  ^^^  ^^  *^s  class  is  sixteen  years.    I  find  here  forty- 

ence  of  the  whole  school.  *^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  P®^  cent,  in  favor  of  moral  suasion. 

A  very  few  display  a  spirit  of  revenge.     One  boy  ^  ^^^  miscellaneous  class  I  have  included  cruel 

would  "lick  them  and  call  them  names,''  another  punishments.     There  were  so  few  I  thought  best  to 

"would  break  WilUe's  back,  then  call  him  Humpy."  include  them  in  that  class. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class  were  found  such  reasons  ^  comparing  the  numbers  who  would  employ  cruel 

as,  'Tut  them  down  in  first  grade";  '^ould  not  help  Punishments  I  find  a  little  more  than  three-fifths  of 

them  get  into  forth  grade";  "Send  them  over  the  ^^^  P^r  cent,  in  the  reform  school  and  about  one  per 

water";  "Spell  them  from  school";  "Tell  them  not  to  cent,  in  the  public  school. 

do  it  no  more";  'T.  would  have  learned  them  better";  This,  with  the  last  class  on  the  reform  school  table^ 

'1  would  have  been  sorry,  very  sorry";  "I  would  not  *crms  the  only  material  difference  in  the  schools. 

let  him  go  out  doors  alone";  '1  would  send  him  out  of  ^  casual  glance  at  our  tables  and  the  results  drawn 

school  and  have  someone  break  his  back  and  that  boy  therefrom  would  lead  us  to  say  the  reform  school 

would  call  him  humpback."  stood  on  a  higher  plane  of  ethics  than  the  public 

2.    What  are  the  humane  instincts  of  children  as  school;  but  if  we  compare  the  ages  of  the  children,  we 

regards  deformity  and  misfortune?  sl^aU  find  one  cause  for  the  differences.    The  public 

There  is  much  to  be  considered  in  answering  this  school  has  no  children  older  than  sixteen  years  em- 
question,  ployed  in  this  test,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are 

Our  table  gives  us  some  form  of  corporal  punish-  younger  than  thirteen  years;  while  the  reform  school 

ment  from  the  majority  of  the  children  for  this  parti-  is  represented  by  children  the  youngest  of  whom  are 

cular  incident.     Can  we  infer  from  this  that  their  eleven  years  and  the  oldest  eighteen  years.    It  would 

sympathies  are  with  the  cripple?    Children  are  in-  be  hardly  right  to  draw  very  strict  comparisons,  on  ae- 

flaenced  by  their  surroundings  more  than  by  their  count  of  the  great  difference  in  the  ages, 

feelings,  oftentimes.  In  the  miscellaneous  class  we  find  suck  punish- 

Would  not  the  fact  of  the  lesson  or  story  being  given  ments  as  these  recommended:  "I  would  ask  Johnny 

by  the  teacher  lead  them  in  their  thought?    Yet,  in  Jones  what  he  wanted  done  with  the  boys.'*    ^1 . 

this  particular  instance  (which  is  a  true  one),  there  would  take  a  large  piece  of  cardboard  and  write  the 

were  at  least  four  hundred  children  in  the  yard  at  the  word  coward  on  it  and  pin  it  on  the  back  of  every 

time,  while  but  three  called  the  cripple  names.     On  boy  that  called  Johnny  Jones  ^umpy-humps,'  and 

the  other  hand,  a  poor  old  insane  woman  will  pass  the  make  them  sit  in  a  row  with  their  backs  towards  the 

same  school,  and,  unless  the  teachers  interfere,  half  door,  so  that  every  one  that  came  in  would  see  them 

the  school  are  following  and  tormenting  her.  and  would  want  to  know  about  it."    ^T.  think  I  have 

Two  children,  boys  of  five  and  six  years,  seem  to  no  punishment  big  enough  to  punishment  this  boy." 
have  lost  sight  of  the  offenders  completely,  in  their  '^t  depends  what  kind  of  a  girl  or  boy  it  was  before 
sympathy  for  the  cripple.  the  punishment  was  afflicted.    If  they  were  soft- 
One  says,  "I  think  the  little  boy  ought  to  stay  at  hearted,  probably  kind  words  would  avail,  but  if  thdr 
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hearts  were  like  stones  I  would  give  them  a  sound 
punishing  because  I  think  it  would  teach  them  a  les- 
son/^ 

One  boy  of  seventeen  sagely  remarks  that,  'TTou 
can  persuade  children  easier  than  you  can  drive  them 
to  do  things/^  Another  of  the  same  age  favors  apol- 
ogy, because  "to  go  apologizing  to  anyone  is  one  of  the 
hardest  battles  there  is  to  be  fought  because  the 
amount  of  shame  there  is  to  get  down  and  humble 
yourself  to  anyone."  A  lad  of  sixteen  prefaces  his 
remarks  with,  "This  is  the  story  of  J.  Jones." 

I  find  that  the  children  of  the  higher  grades  take 
into  account  the  difference  between  the  leader  of  the 
misdemeanor  and  those  who  were  influenced  by  him. 
The  papers  furnish  material  for  but  imperfect  con-* 
elusions.  To  form  just  and  true  comparisons  we  need 
a  given  number  of  papers  from  each  age  and  sex  and 
given  under  similar  conditions. 


The 


TEACHING  OBEDIENCE. 

BY    A    PRIMARY     TEACHER. 

ILLIE,  I  have  told  you  twice  during  the 

last  hour  to  put  that  top  in  your  desk 

j^      and  let  it  stay  there.    It  keeps  your 

fi^j    attention  from  the  lesson.     Put  it  on 

my  desk  now.'' 
teacher,  a    girl  with  a  calm    face,    spoke 


in  soft,  clear  tones,  but  with  a  ring  of  determination 
that  caused  the  boy  addressed  to  hesitate  before  he 
refused  to  give  up  his  highly-prized  plaything. 

''I  don't  want  to,"  replied  Willie.  "I  will  put  it  in 
my  pocket/* 

Mary  Montcalm,  the  new  teacher  of  the  primary 
school,  cast  a  quick  glance  around  her  schoolroom. 
She  knew  that,  though  apparently  busy  at  their  tasks, 
every  child  was  "taking  her  measure.'' 

"Oh,  if  I  could  only  let  him  put  it  in  his  pocket," 
thought  the  kind-hearted  girl;  "but  there  is  a  prin- 
ciple involved.  I  must  teach  obedience  or  I  shall  be 
untrue  to  my  trust. 

Turning  to  the  blackboard,  she  wrote  in  a  large, 
round  hand,  "Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you"; 
then  quietly  seating  herself,  she  requested  Walter 
Wade  to  read  aloud  what  she  had  written,  and  then 
the  whole  school  to  read  it  in  concert. 

It  was  done. 

^nVho  can  tell  what  is  meant  by  obey?"  she  asked. 
A  number  of  hands  went  up,  but  Willie's  head  went 
down. 

"It  means,  do  what  you  are  told  to  do,"  said  eager 
little  Johnnie  Grey. 

"Johnnie,  suppose  a  big  boy  should  give  you  a  cigar- 
ette this  evening  and  tell  you  to  smoke  it.  Ought 
you  to  obey  him?" 

"No,"  said  Johnnie,  with  a  puzzled  air. 

"Why  not?"  asked  the  teacher. 

"I  know,"  said  Clarence  Carlton,  ^^''ou  wrote 
'Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,'  and  the  big 
boy  has  no  rule  over  Johnnie  and  so  he  ought  not  to 
obey  him." 


"Very  well,  Clarence,"  replied  ^liss  Montcalm. 

"Now,  who  has  the  rule  over  him?" 

"Why,"  said  Clarence,  "his  father  and  mother." 

"And  teacher  too,"  quickly  added  Charlie  Brown. 

"Is  there  no  one  else?"  inquired  the  teacher. 

"Yes,  God  has  the  nile  over  us  all,"  said  quiet  Httle 
Mary  Green. 

"You  are  right,  my  child,  and  these  are  God^s 
words,  spoken  to  us  through  his  book,"  said  the 
teacher  in  an  earnest  tone. 

After  a  pause,  during  which  she  did  not  even 
glance  at  Willie,  the  teacher  said,  "All  who  think  it 
right  to  obey  the  teacher  may  stand  up."  A  mo^nent's 
pause — then  every  child  arose. 

"Thank  you,"  said  she.     "Take  your  seats  now." 

Just  then  a  little  form  was  seen  moving  slowly  up 
the  aisle,  and  with  eyes  beaming  with  triumph  of  self- 
conquest,  Willie  laid  his  top  on  the  teacher's  desk. 

"]My  noble  little  man,"  said  the  teacher,  "I  can 
teach  you  nothing  that  will  be  more  valuable  to  you 
than  the  le.-^on  you  have  learned  to-day." 


JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

BY    HKLKN    DEANE. 

N  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  long  before 
the  days  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  a 
great  house  was  built  among  fine  old 
trees  and  shrubbery. 

When  James  Russell  Lowell  was  a 
little  boy  lie  loved  this  house,  for  it  was  his  home. 


JAMES    RUSSELL   LOWELL. 

From  Richardson's  Primer  of  American  Literature  (Houirhton. 
Mifflin,  &  Co.). 

There  was  a  large  librar}'  of  many  beautiful  books 
in  this  house.  Here  the  little  boy  liked  to  sit  looking 
into  the  wonderful  books  and  pictures. 
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He  had  two  brothers  and  two  sisters. 

As  he  grew  older  he  took  'long  walks  among  the 
trees  and  listened  to  the  birds. 

His  mother  sang  to  him  many  ancient  songs  and 
queer  legends.  His  blue  eyes  would  dance  with  de- 
light to  hear  these,  for  he  liked  them.. 

He  was  fond  of  reading,  but  did  not  like  arithmetic. 

He  was  a  cheerful  little  boy,  and  told  bright  stories 
and  adventures  to  his  plajonates. 


ELMWOOD,    HOME    OF  JAMES    RU88ELL   LOWELL. 

From  Ricbardsou'ti  Primer  of  American  Literature  (Houirhton. 
Mifflin,  Jfe  Co.) 

AVhen  he  was  sixteen  years  old  he  went  to  Harvai'd 
College. 

When  in  college  he  wrote  some  poetry.  Some  peo- 
ple thought  this  was  a  waste  of  time,  but  he  wrote  so 
well  that  he  was  chosen  the  poet  of  his  class.  This  was 
an  honor. 

When  he  left  college,  he  read  law,  but  he  did  not 
like  it;  he  liked  to  \mte  better  than  to  study  law 
books. 

A  volome  of  poems  was  published  and  the  people 
received  it  gladly. 

*  Hi.s  friends  urged  him  to  write  more  poems  and  so 
he  did;  he  wi-ote  better  ones. 

At  one  time  he  wrote  a  long  poem,  "The  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal.'^  He  would  neither  eat  nor  sleep  until 
it  was  finished.  It  took  him  forty-eight  hours  to 
write  it. 

Again  he  wrote  another  great  poem  about  the  war. 
It  is  called  ''The  Commemoration  Ode."  A  man 
came  all  the  way  from  Kome  to  hear  that  poem  read. 
He  thought  it  the  greatest  poem  on  the  war  he  had 


ever  heard.  Soldiers,  scholars,  and  hundreds  of 
people  admired  it. 

Mr.  Lowell  lectured  to  the  people  in  America  and 
in  Europe. 

Once  he  was  minister  to  Spain. 

He  had  many  friends  in  Europe. 

Among  some  of  his  friends  in  America  were  Long- 
fellow, Emerson,  and  Holmes. 

SUBJECTS    FOR   COMPOSITIONS. 

A  Picture  of  LowelPs  Home. 
Amusements  and  Occupations  of  James  Russell 
Lowell  When  a  Boy.  • 

The  Great  War  Poem  by  Lowell. 
Friends  of  Lowell. 
Manhood  of  James  Eussell  Lowell. 


OUS  METHOD-SPELLING. 

BY    WINIFRED   TAYLOR. 

UR  spelling  is,  as  far  as  is  practicable, 
connected  with  other  subjects  in  our 
daily  plan.  Perhaps  in  connection  with 
the  day^s  nature  talk,  the  following  is 
written  on  the  board,  arranged  exactly 
as  it  is  to  be  copied  in  the  blank-books  which  the 
pupils  keep  for  this  purpose: — 

FALL  FLOWERS. 
Autumn's  blossoms  are  not  so  fragrant  as  those  of  spring. 
Nature  wears  brilliant  colors  in   the  former  season ;   during 
the  latter  she  appears  in  delicate  shades. 

Cultivated.  Wild. 

chrysanthemum  goldenrod 

nasturtium  wild  aster 

marigold  fringed  gentian 

This  is  to  be  copied  during  the  study  period,  read 
thoughtfully,  all  words  not  understood  looked  up  in 
the  dictionary;  all  pauses  noticed  carefully,  each  un- 
familiar or  doubtful  word  to  be  especially  studied. 

Then  follows  the  recitation  period,  when  the  sub- 
ject of  lesson  is  made  an  opportunity  for  oral  language 
practice,  the  use  and  choice  of  words  is  discussed,  and 
the  use  and  meaning  of  pauses.  The  lesson  is  then 
erased,  and  drill  in  spelling  follows.  The  next  day 
ihe  lesson  is  dictated  for  writing  in  the  spelling- 
blanks.  .  No  teacher  can  arrange  a  lesson  that  will 
answer  every  need.  The  following  are  offered  merely 
as  suggestions.  We  may  be  learning  a  memory  gem 
by  Longfellow,  or  celebrating  his  birthday,  so  the  fol- 
lowing lesson  is  written: — 

AN  AUTHOR  LESSON. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  was  born  in  Portland,  Me. 
This  celebrated  poet  lived  many  years  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
He  was  once  a  teacher  in  Harvard  College. 
Many  famous    men    were    his    friends.     Agassiz,    Lowell, 
Whittier,  and  Tennyson  were  among  them. 
Tales  of  a  Wayside  Tnn. 
Evangeline. 
Miles  Standish. 
Hiawatha. 

If  you  wish  to  review  geographical  names,  and  to 
emphasize  some  point  in  mechanical  language,  use  a 
few  sentences  of  interesting  new  facts  about  the 
names,  followed  by  a  list  of  names  connected  with  the 
subject. 

T)o  not  be  afraid  of  introducing  new  words,  of  add- 
ing to  their  vocabulary,  of  discussing  synonyms. 
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WINTER  SUGGESTIONS. 

EEP  a  record  of  all  the  extra  cold  days. 
Of  the  days  of  good  sleighing,  of  good 
coasting,  good  skating. 

Have  essays  upon  "The  Snowstorm/^ 
"Skating/'       "Coasting/'       "Sleigh- 
riding/'  when  each  is  most  timely. 

Call  attention  to  the  way  that  smoke  rises  on  a 
clear,  cold  day. 

Have  studies  of  the  frost  work  on  windows  these 
snapping  cold  mornings. 

Mshing  through  the  ice  is  a  good  topic  for  conver- 
sation and  composition  in  the  communities  where  it  is 
common. 

Teach  about  pickerel  and  lake  trout. 

Study  about  ice  cutting. 

It  is  the  season  for  moose  and  deer. 

"A  Slippery  Day''  makes  a  good  subject  for  a  semi- 
comic  composition,  especially  for  children  who  can  il- 
lustrate their  ^vriting. 

liumbering  is  a  good  theme  for  February. 

Study  the  trees  that  are  cut  by  lumbermen. 

The  nuts  of  commerce  are  good  themes  for  the 
season. 

"Crows  in  Winter"  would  make  a  good  subject  for 
a  few  paragraphs  by  children  that  had  observed  them. 

Bums'  "Cotter's  Saturday  Night"  is  good  reading. 

"The  Wood  Pile"  is  another  good  subject  for  a  few 
paragraphs  touching  upon  the  varieties  of  wood,  the 
qualities  of  each,  the  way  in  which  it  is  chopped,  etc. 

The  laurel,  the  holly,  the  yew,  the  juniper,  the  per- 
fiinmion,  the  magnolias,  are  good  winter  studies. 

Are  you  keeping  a  weather  record?  The  days  are 
lengthening. 

Watch  for  the  northern  lights.  By  what  other 
name  are  they  called? 

You  may  find  green  ferns  under  the  snow. 

The  pussy-willows  are  covered  with  tiny  scales. 

The  crows  are  looking  for  food  after  the  snow. 

These  are  the  days  in  which  to  read  stories  of  the 
Eskimo.  Have  you  read  Schwatka's  "Children  of 
the  Cold"? 

Look  at  the  snow  crystals  and  sketch  them. 

How  many  different  forms  do  you  find? 

You  can  now  study  the  bark  of  the  trees,  and  their 
general  form. 

"The  Open  Wood  Fire"  is  a  good  subject  for  a 
dreaming  composition. 

The  hare  has  put  on  his  winter  coat.  What  color 
is  it? 

The  snowbirds  and  tree  sparrows  still  flock  about 
the  seed  stalks  in  the  garden. 

If  there  is  a  telescope  in  your  neighborhood,  get  a 
peep  at  the  winter  sky;  if  you  have  not  that  advantage, 
make  the  best  use  of  your  own  eyes. 

Have  you  read  Ball's  "Star-Land"?  It  is  one  of 
the  best  books  for  your  young  people. 

Does  the  sap  in  the  trees  freeze? 

Can  you  tell  by  looking  at  the  clouds  whether  we 
are  going  to  have  rain  or  snow? 


Are  the  snow-flakes  larger  in  a  severe  storm  or  a 
mild  one? 

To  what  depth  is  the  ground  frozen? 

What  effect  does  the  frost  have  on  stones  and  cliffs? 

Do  more  plants  die  of  the  cold  winters  when  the 
snow  fall  is  heavy  or  when  it  is  light? 

What  animals  feed  on  the  young  buds  of  trees? 

Do  you  know  another  name  for  the  chickadee? 

How  many  animals  can  you  name  that  sleep  days 
and  prowl  about  for  food  during  the  night? 


GAMES  AND  PLAYS. 

C.    C.    N.    8.    ENVELOPE. 

VALENTINE  GAME. 

HE  children  are  seated  in  a  half-circle, 
facing  the  teacher,  who  may  represent 
the  central  or  main  post-ofiice.  A  little 
child  chooses  two  children,  one  a  little 
taller  than  the  other,  to  represent  the 
lamp-post,  and  one  a  little  smaller,  to  represent  the 
mail-box.  Both  children  are  placed  back  to  back  on 
a  corner  of  a  street  in  front  of  the  half -circle.  Other 
children  are  similarly  chosen  and  placed  at  intervals 
along  the  street.  Eyes  are  closed.  The  smaller 
children  hold  their  arms  bent  upward  to  receive  the 
mail — valentines.  Night  is  fast  setting  in  and  the 
lamp-lighter  makes  his  rounds  to  light  the  gas.  He 
goes  from  post  to  post,  clapping  his  hands  to  imitate 
the  striking  of  matches.  The  child  representing  the 
lamp-post  opens  his  eyes  to  represent  the  light.  Each 
little  child  who  has  a  valentine  now  goes  to  the  mail- 
boxes, either  on  foot  or  driving  a  pony  (another  chUd). 
They  all  come  a  long,  long  distance.  When  all  have 
mailed  their  valentines,  the  mail-carrier  or  post-man 
with  his  mail-bag  and  whistle  comes  to  collect  the 
mail  from  the  boxes,  which  he  finally  delivers  at  the 
main  office.  When  the  lamp-lighter  has  made  his 
morning  route  and  turned  out  the  lights,  all  the  chil- 
dren will  have  resumed  their  first  places,  which  they 
leave  to  call  for  their  mail  when  their  names  are  an- 
nounced.— Kindergarten. 

soxa. 

On  lamp-post  so  high 

At  corners,  I  spy  — 
Boxes  so  strong  and  so  queer,  I  tliink. 

At  the  top  there  are  slits 

That  a  letter  just  fits  — 
And  in  we  drop  valentines,  letters,  and  bits 

Of  notes  that  we  send 

Of  love  to  a  friend, 
And  messages  sweet,  that  tell  our  love. 

The  postman  comes  'round 

With  his  bag  on  his  arm 
And  carries  them  safely  to  those  we  love. 


The  supplement  affords  opportunity  for  teachers 
to  place  upon  their  walls  a  new  and  beautiful  portrait 
of  Washington,  an  American  who  will  always  furnish 
an  appropriate  patriotic  study^for  the  schools. 
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*    Animal  Studies.    ^ 


LESSONS  ON  ANIMALS.*-(L) 

BY    LOUISE   J.    HEDGE. 
THE  CAT. 

OB  this  lesson  the  teacher  brings  into  the 
clafisroom  a  Kve  eat  for  the  children  to 
study.  As  she  puts  it  on  her  desk  she 
says:  '^Let  us  talk  over  what  we  already 
know  about  cats  and  see  if,  by  a  little 
thinking,  we  can  find  out  some  new  facts  about  them. 

"To  begin  with,  tell  me  what  cats  like  to  do?^^ 

Among  other  answers  she  is  quite  sure  to  get  the 
one  she  wants,  that  they  like  to  catch  mice. 

"How  do  they  catch  mice?^^  she  asks,  and  the 
answers  come,  "They  chase  the  .mice,**  and  "They 
spring  upon  them  and  hold  them  with  their  paws.** 

**Then,  cats  are  swift  runners?  Let  us  find  out  why 
it  is  they  can  run  so  fast.** 

But  the  children  are  much  mystified  by  what  fol- 
lows, for  their  teacher  asks  one  of  her  boys  to  run  the 
iength  of  the  room,  flat-footed,  that  the  class  may  see 
what  good  time  he  can  make.  Again  she  sends  him, 
this  time  on  his  toes.  The  children  see  at  once  (what 
the  boy  knew  practically  long  ago)  that  one  runs  more 
swiftly  on  the  toes  than  on  the  whole  foot. 

'TVhy?**  is  the  next  question,  and  the  children  can- 
not reply  until  after  they  have  answered,  "Who 
runs  faster,  a  short-legged  boy  or  a  long-legged  one?** 
Then  one  eagerly  answers,  ^TTou  can  run  faster  on 
jour  tr-j?  because  it  makes. your  legs  longer.** 

"Ku\\'  let  us  see  what  this  has  to  do  with  our  cat. 
Does  he  walk  on  his  toes?  Perhaps  you  do  not  know 
that  a  cat  has  a  set  of  bones  very  much  like  ours,  only 
■shaped  to  suit  his  way  of  moving. 

Taking  np  a  hind  leg,  the  teacher  shows  the  toes, 
the  part  which  is  like  our  heel,  only  that  it  does  not 
touch  the  ground  as  a  cat  walks  or  runs.  In  the  same 
way,  she  shows  the  resemblance  of  the  foreleg  to  the 
human  arm,  the  toes  alone  (in  place  of  fingers)  being 
used  for  walking  and  the  elbow  almost  hidden  in  the 
floft  fiesh  close  to  the  body. 

^^e  have  found  that  cats  are  toe- walkers,  then,  and 
we  must  keep  our  eyes  open  for  other  toe-walkers 
timong  the  animals  we  see.** 

'TFIow  many  toes  has  a  cat?**  comes  next,  with  its 
iJecision  of  five  on  each  forefoot  and  four  on  each 
Mndfoot. 

'T  think  Puss  must  make  good  use  of  that  fifth 
toe  in  some  way,**  continues  the  teacher.  'TSThat  use 
-does  he  make  of  his  forefeet  besides  in  walking?** 

"He  uses  them  in  holding  a  mouse  or  a  bone,**  says 
a  little  girl  who  owns  a  cat. 

'Tes,  and  there  the  fifth  toe  helps  a  great  deal.  I 
heard  a  story  once  of  a  trick  played  on  a  cat  and  a 
dog,**  the  teacher  replies,  knowing  how  a  story  fixes 
a  point.  "Whether  it  was  true  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 
A  piece  of  meat  was  placed  close  beside  a  short,  lighted 
candle,  and  the  cat  and  the  dog  were  called  in.    The 

•Copyrighted. 


dog  made  several  frantic  dives  for  the  longed-for  mor- 
sel, only  getting  well  singed  for  his  pains,  whereat  he 
barked 'in  a  most  excited  fajshion.  Pussy  watched  all 
this  quietly,  and  when  the  dog  gave  up  in  disgust  came 
quietly  forward  and  with  careful  clawings  rescued  the 
meat  without  so  much  as  losing  a  whisker.  That  is 
like  a  cat,  isn't  it?  What  really  gave  Puss  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  dog  was  his  claws,  of  course.** 

"How  are  these  claws  different  from  our  nails?**  the 
questioner  goes  on,  getting  in  reply  that  they  are  not 
flat,  but  narrow,  curved,  and  sharp.  That  is  well 
enough,  but  she  is  probing  for  something  else. 

"I  see  my  nails  whenever  I  look  at  my  hand.  Is 
that  true  when  I  look  at  a  cat*s  paws?**  gently  lifting  a 
f orepaw  of  the  long-sufiEering  cat.  "  'No,*  you  say; 
"then  what  can  he  do  with  his  claws?** 

"He  can  draw  them  in  and  out  as  he  likes.** 

"Why  is  this,  do  you  think?** 

"So  he  will  not  always  scratch.** 

"What  would  happen  to  those  sharp  claws  if  they 
hit  the  ground  each  time  Puss  stepped?** 

"They  would  get  dull.** 

"That  is  right.  If  they  were  always  out,  they 
would  be  no  sharper  than  a  dog*s.  What  are  these 
for?**  As  the  teacher  speaks,  she  touches  the  little 
footpads. 

"They  help  Puss  to  walk  softly  so  mice  won*t  hear 
him.** 

"Puss  steps  more  softly  than  a  dog  and  there  is  one 
thing  a  cat  can  do  which  a  dog  cannot  do  at  all.  I 
have  seen  it  serve  him  well  when  a  dog  chased  him. 
What  is  it?** 

The  children  laugh  as  they  think  of  the  times 
they  have  seen  Puss  escape  his  tormentor,  and  eagerly 
respond,  "A  cat  can  climb  a  tree  I** 

"What  other  animals  can?** 

The  girls  think  of  monkeys,  but  the  boys,  lovers  of 
hunters*  stories,  are  more  likely  to  think  of  bears, 
while  the  teacher  herself  suggests  boys,  much  to  the 
children's  amusement. 

A  few  questions  bring  out  the  facts  that  boys,  bears, 
monkeys,  and  cats  in  climbing  all  hug  or  clasp  a  tree 
with  the  forelimbs.  "That  is  just  why  they  can 
climb,**  proceeds  the  teacher,  "and  this  power  to  clasp 
anything  with  the  arms  or  forelegs  seems  to  depend 
on  having  a  collar  bone.  Put  your  hands  to  the  front 
of  your  shoulders  and  feel  that  horizontal  bone,  run- 
ning from  your  breast-bone  to  your  arm.  The  ani- 
mals that  have  no  such  bone  cannot  swing  their  fore- 
legs sidewise  much  or  clasp  things  well,  but  must  get 
along  with  swinging  them  back. 

*TL*et  poor  Pussy*s  legs  rest  now  and  tell  me  what  he 
likes  best  to  eat.  Meat,  you  think, — ^then  that  makes 
him  a  flesh-eating  animal.  Look  at  his  teeth.  Touch 
the  teeth  in  your  mouth  that  are  longest  in  cats.  You 
remember  those  are  very  long  in  a  dog's  mouth.  For 
that  reason  they  are  called  'canine  teeth,*  which  means 
'dog-teeth.*  Those  teeth  are  long  to  help  the  animal 
tear  the  flesh  he  eats. 
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"See  the  front  teeth,  what  do  we  use  our  front  teeth 
iorr 

'"We  bite  with  them/' 

"Certainly.  We  bite  apples,  bread,  and  such 
things, — things  Puss  does  not  care  for.  Tell  me 
something  about  the  cat's  cutting  teeth?'' 

^'They  are  very  tiny,"  the  children  answer. 

"And  they  never  grow  large,  because  Puss  has  very 
little  use  for  them.  She  could  not  bite  meat  with 
them  even  if  they  were  larger." 

^TTow  notice  the  back  teeth,  then  feel  your  own. 
How  do  they  differ?" 

"The  cat's  are  sharper  and  thinner  through  than 
ours." 

"They  too  are  suited  to  flesh-eating,  you  see.  Even 
the  tongue  helps  in  getting  meat  from  bones.  You 
remember  how  rough  it  feels  when  your  cat  licks 
your  hand?  Those  little  points  turned  backward  act 
as  so  many  scrapers. 

"When  cats  were  wild,  they  had  to  get  their  own 
food,  and  so  their  sensies  are  very  keen.  What  ones 
are  keenest,  sharpest,  do  you  think?  Sight  and  smell, 
you  say.  I  think  their  hearing  must  be  counted  too. 
Speaking  of  sight,  how  are  a  cat's  eyes  very  different 
from  ours?" 

Here  the  observant  children  are  most  helpful,  for 
they  are  able  to  tell  in  some  fashion  of  the  circular 
shape  of  the  pupil  when  a  cat  has  been  in  the  dark  and 
of  the  slitlike  character  in  a  strong  light.  The 
teacher  suggests  that  these  changes  are  like  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  our  blinds  to  regulate  the  light  in 
our  rooms. 

She  asks  them  to  watch  for  these  changes  in  the 
cat's  eyes  and  to  notice  the  black  spot  in  each  other's 
that  they  may  find  out  whether  it  changes  in  anyway, 
even  if  it  is  not  like  a  cat's,  for  surely  people  must 
have  some  way  to  shut  out  the  strong  light  or  to  let 
in  more  light  when  it  is  faint. 

"I  have  one  more  set  of  questions  to  ask  you  and 
then  we  will  sum  up  what  we  have  learned.  What 
are  these  for?"  touching  lightly  the  hairs  that  line 
the  cat's  ear,  but  not  so  lightly  but  that  he  gives  that 
quick  instinctive  twitch  of  the  head  and  ear  one  knows 
so  well. 

The  children  look  puzzled,  but  at  the  hint  of  the 
likeness  of  the  little  hairs  to  a  little  screen,  a  few  ask 
if  they  are  to  keep  out  little  flies. 

"Yes,  not  only  flies,  but  any  other  insects,  and  you 
saw  how  the  hairs  warned  Puss  when  I  touched  them 
and  what  he  did  to  protect  himself. 

Are  a  dog's  ears  so  carefully  lined?  Perhaps  you 
do  not  know.  .  Look  the  next  time  you  have  a  chance, 
and  now  instead  tell  me  how  a  cat  carries  his  ears  and 
then  how  a  dog  does." 

This  the  children  know  and  answer.  "The  cat's 
ears  stand  up  straight  unless  he  is  frightened,  and  a 
dog's  ears  lop  over." 

"Then,  do  you  believe  a  dog  needs  so  careful  a 
screen?  Think  that  over  and  find  out,  besides 
whether  he  has  it  or  not." 

Then   with   quick  questions  she  recalls  the  main 


points  of  .  the  lesson,  recording  on  the  blackboard 
something  like  this: — 

The  cat  is  a  toe-walker. 

He  has  five  toes  on  each  forefoot  and  four  on  each 
hindfoot. 

He  has  sharp  claws  which  he  can  draw  in  and  ovlL 

He  is  a  climber  and  has  a  collar  bone. 

He  is  a  flesh-eater,  and  his  teeth  are  sharp  and  fitted 
for  tearing  flesh. 

His  senses  of  sight,  smell,  and  hearing  are  very 
keen. 

The  pupil  of  the  eye  changes  from  the  shape  of  a 
circle  to  a  slit  according  to  the  light. 

The  ears  stand  erect  and  have  a  screen  of  hairs 
inside. 

DOGS. 

BY   MARY    F.    MORE. 

i.  The  shepherd  dog  is  of  medium  size,  rather 
slender  in  form,  with  sharp  muzzle,  ears  erect,  or  in 


SCOTCH  COLLIE. 


some  breeds,  as  the  Scotch  collie,  drooping  at  the  tips  ; 
hair  soft,  long  and  shaggy,  and  somewhat  waved. 
The  tail  hangs  loosely  and  is  very  bushy.  The  feet 
are  well  protected  by  hair,  so  as  to  be  adapted  for 
rough  ground.  The  eyes  are  bright  and  intelligent^ 
No  dog  is  more  intelligent,  and  perhaps  none  sa 
gentle  and  docile.  He  helps  to  guard  the  sheep  as 
they  graze  on  the  hills  and  plains,  and  at  night  drives 
them  safely  into  the  fold. 

II.  The  greyhound  has  a  very  slender  body,  long 
legs  and  muzzle.  He  can  run  swiftly  for  a  long  time 
without  seeming  tired.  On  this  account  he  is  kept 
for  the  chase.  He  does  not  scent  his  game,  as  the 
hound  does,  but  pursues  it  chiefly'by  sight. 

III.  The  hound  is  used  to  hunt  the  sly  fox  that 


HOUND. 

steals  our  lambs,  geese,   hens,  and  chickens.     His 
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muzzle  is  not  so  sharp  as  the  greyhound's,  nor  is  his 
form  so  slender.     His  ears  are  large  and  flabby. 

IV.  The  mastiff  guards  his  master's  house  by  day 
and  by  night.  He  barks  at  the  sight  of  a  robber,  and 
seizes  him  if  he  attempts  to  touch  anything.  An 
English  mastiff  which  I  saw  recently  was  large  and 
powerful.  He  had  a  large  head,  broad  muzzle ;  large, 
thick,  flabby  lips ;  hanging  ears  of  moderate  size, 
smooth  hair,  and  a  full  but  not  bushy  tail.  He  was 
twenty-six  inches  high  at  the  shoulder.  Some  mastiffs 
are  much  larger. 


V.     Newfoundland  dogs  are  large  and  strong  and 
used  to  the  water.     They  have  saved  many  people 


HBWFOUWDLAND. 

from  drowning.     If  one  of  them  were  to  see  a  child 
fall  into  the  water,  he  would  instantly  jump  in  after 
him  and  bring  the  child  safely  to  land. 
Tell  stories  illustrating  important  characteristics. 

SLATE   WORK. 

Write  ten  lines  about  your  dog,  observing  the  fol- 
lowing order  of  topics  :  — 

Kind,  size,  form,  color,  and  quality  of  hair. 

Usefulness  and  disposition. 

Your  treatment  of  him,  and  why  you  thus  serve 
him. 

How  do  you  care  for  your  dog  during  this  cold 
winter? 

At  least  once  a  month  have  the  children  in  the 
lower  grammar  grades  write  the  names  of  all  the  books 
they  have  read  since  the  question  was  asked  before. 
Ask  what  book  they  like  best,  and  why  they  like  it. 


HUMANE  EDUCATION :  WHAT  TO  TEACH  AND 
HOW  TO  TEACH  IT. 

BY   SUPERINTENDENT   BURT   JAY   TICE,   A.    M. 

[Abstract   of   Address  before    the   Rhode   Island  Teachers* 
Institute,  Sheffield,  Mass.] 

ASSUME  that  all  agree  as  to  the  necessity 
of  humane  education.  The  question 
is  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

What  to  do  depends    on  the  ob- 
jects of  humane  education,  which  are 
in  brief  these: — 

1.  Practical  knowledge, — ^for  the  subject  is  as 
practical  as  the  multiplication  table, — ^knowledge 
about  the  care  of  domestic  animals,  the  value  of  birds 
to  the  farmer,  etc. 

2.  The  prevention  of  the  suffering  of  animals. 

3.  Training  in  thoughtfulness,  sympathy,  and 
mercy,  for  the  prevention  of  all  cruelty  towards  either 
man  or  beast. 

I  want  to  put  emphasis  on  this  idea,  so  often  over- 
looked, that  it  is  not  so  much  the  suffering  of  the  ani- 
mal that  we  are  trying  to  prevent  as  the  moral 
degradation  of  the  person  who  causes  that  suffering. 

How  shall  we  teach?  In  general,  by  leading  the 
pupil  to  know  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do;  by  inter- 
esting him  in  animals  and  creating  in  him  a  love  for 
them;  and  by  creating  a  strong  sense  of  right,  and  a 
tendency  toward  kindness.  But  specifically  how 
shall  this  be  done?  In  four  ways,  indirectly,  incident- 
ally, by  correlation,  and  by  direct  teaching. 

If  the  teacher  is  interested  in  this  subject,  there  will 
be  countless  ways  to  show  it.  Did  you  ever  know  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time  an  ardent  lover  of 
Shakespeare,  or  a  rousing  fiery  Methodist,  or  a  red-hot 
free  silver  man,  without  finding  it  out?  Surely  there 
are  plenty  of  chances,  and  it  does  not  take  long  to 
make  some  brief  remark,  such  sb  these: — 

It  pays  to  take  good  care  of  domestic  animals. 

Most  birds  are  of  great  help  to  the  farmer. 

Fish  should  be  killed  as  soon  as  taken  out  of  the 
water. 

Animals  have  rights  as  well  as  people. 

Any  person  who  deliberately  tortures  a  dumb  ani- 
mal would  conmiit  any  crime  not  requiring  courage. 

Probably  the  most  work  in  humane  education  can 
be  done  by  correlating,  or  uniting,  it  with  the  regular 
studies  of  the  school.  A  little  thought  will  enable  a 
teacher  to  unite  the  subject  with  all  or  nearly  all  of 
the  branches  commonly  studied.  It  can  be  joined 
very  easily  with  work  in  literature,,  reading,  language, 
nature  study,  and  ethics. 

In  literature  have  the  pupils  recite  memory  gems, 
or  read  poems  by  standard  authors.  Nearly  every 
great  author  from  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  to  Tenny- 
son and  Holmes  has  touched  on  this  subject.  In 
the  reading  class  "Black  Beaut/'  and  similar  works 
should  be  used  as  supplementary  readers.  Suitable 
books  and  leaflets  may  be  lent  to  pupils  to  be  read  at 
home.  In  giving  language  lessons,  stories  told  or 
read  may  be  reproduced,  or  compositions  may  be  writ- 
ten on  appropriate  subjects  given  by  the  teacher. 
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Nature  study  affords  a  fine  chance  to  teach  kind- 
ness to  animals.  Any  teacher  can  do  good  work  in 
this  way.  Let  the  child  observe,  draw,  talk  about, 
and  write  about  common  animals.  Let  him  notice 
their  habits  and  learn  to  care  for  them,  and  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  he  will  love  them. 

Lead  children  to  be  interested  in  pictures  of  animals 
by  standard  artists.  These  may  serve  also  for  lan- 
guage lessons.  Choose  a  photograph  of  some  good 
work  of  art,  say,  Eosa  Bonheur's  "Norman  Sire,"  and 
have  made  for  it  a  frame  with  an  adjustable  back, 
fastened  with  buttons.  The  picture  can  then  be 
easily  taken  out  and  another  of  the  same  size  can  be 
inserted  in  its  place.  Take  the  picture  and  frame 
into  a  schoolroom.  Ask  the  children  if  they  like  it, 
and  of  course  they  will  say  they  do.  Ask  them  if 
they  would  like  to  have  it  to  hang  in  their  room,  and 
watch  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  answer  "Yes." 
Ask  if  they  will  bring  a  few  cents  from  their  savings 
or  spending  money  and  give  it  to  help  buy  the  picture 
and  frame..  If  you  fail  to  get  them  to  say  "Yes," 
yours  will  be  the  first  failure  I  have  ever  heard  of. 
The  same  frame  will  do  for  any  number  of  pictures, 
and  pictures  may  be  exchanged,  or  transferred  from 
room  to  room,  and  from  building  to  building,  so  that 
the  children  may  see  a  large  number  of  pictures.  It 
is  not  hard  to  save  money  by  arranging  entertain- 
ments or  by  soliciting  subscriptions.  Generally  pic- 
tures can  be  borrowed  for  a  time  without  expense. 

Kindness  to  animals  may  be  taught  directly  by 
talks  which  the  teacher  may  give,  or  may  invite  some 
one  else  to  give,  by  the  observance  of  "Bird  Day,"  and 
by  forming  Bands  of  Mercy. 

Let  me  add  a  few  more  suggestions:  Inform  your- 
self thoroughly  on  this  subject.  Leaflets,  books, 
periodicals,  and  all  necessary  information,  directions 
and  materials  for  every  branch  of  this  work,  including 
the  forming  of  Bands  of  Mercy,  may  be  obtained  by 
calling  on  or  writing  to  the  Humane  Education  Com- 
mittee, 61  Westminster  street.  Providence,  R.  I.  An 
assortment  of  leaflets,  suitable  for  use  in  schools,  will 
be  sent  by  them  on  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 
"Black  Beaut/'  and  other  publications  suitable  for 
work  in  schools  can  be  obained  by  addressing  George 
T.  Angell,  president  of  the  American  Humane  Educa- 
tion Society,  19  Milk  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Here  are  a  few  cautions  about  mistakes  I  have 
known  to  be  made:  Teach  steadily,  not  spasmodically. 
Avoid  controverted  points,  and  topics  unfamiliar  to 
you.  Avoid  weak  sentiment  and  highly  improbable 
stories.  Don't  describe  revolting  scenes.  Don't 
hang  in  your  schoolroom  pictures  of  hunting  or  battle 
scenes.  Don't  suggest  unthought-of  cruelty.  Avoid 
vivisection,  and  with  young  children  dissection. 
Don't  make  your  teaching  stiff  and  formal.  Don't 
obtrude  the  moral  to  your  stories.  Don't  "preach." 
Especially  don't  preach  one  thing  and  practice  an- 
other. Said  one  little  fellow  to  his  mates,  "I  know 
why  the  teacher  don't  want  us  to  rob  birds'  nests. 
She  wants  the  birds  to  grow  up,  so  she  can  wear  'em 
on  her  bonnet!" 


Finally,  if  you  find  that  you  or  your  pupils  are 
losing  interest,  stop  the  work  at  once. 

Let  me  answer  a  few  objections.  You  "have  no 
material."  You  do  not  need  much,  and  the  little 
needed  can  be  had  for  the  asking.  .  Do  you  say  you 
"don't  know  how"  ?  The  work  is  very  simple.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  a  child  is  more  interested  in 
than  animals.  Search  for  and  think  out  ways  to 
make  the  subject  interesting.  You  can  teach  kind- 
ness to  animals  if  you  can  teach  anything.  But  you 
"have  no  time."  This  work  takes  no  time,  or  at  least 
takes  very  little,  if  you  teach  as  I  have  suggested. 
Furthermore,  if  you  will  omit  the  minute  non-essen- 
tials in  subject  matter,  the  dry,  disconnected  facts;  if 
you  will  not  allow  your  pupils  to  mope,  dawdle,  and 
idle:  if  you  will  teach  your  children  how  to  study;  if 
you  will  plan  your  work,  teach  by  proper  methods, 
and  in  ungraded  schools  unite  your  classes;  if  you  will 
save  the  minutes,  you  will  have  all  the  time  needed  for 
this  and  all  other  necessary  work. 


PAPIER  HACHE  HAPS. 

if-    A^  I  LEASE  tell  me  through  the  columns  of 
%|KQ^      the  Primary  Teacher  how  to  make  the 
papier    mache  for    a  relief    map: — ^A 
Subscriber,  Detroit. 

Few  teachers  are  aware  how  easily 
good  paper  pulp  may  be  prepared.  The  common 
waste  sheets  of  paper  from  the  pencil  tablets  should 
all  be  preserved,  and  when  a  quantity  has  been  col- 
lected, the  pulp  can  be  made  according  to  the  follow- 
ing directions: — 

Tear  the  paper  into  small  pieces  not  more  than  an 
inch  square,  and  fill  a  common  water-pail  with  the  bits 
of  paper.  Over  this  pour  three  quarts  of  boiling 
water,  and  let  the  paper  soak  for  about  six  hours. 
Pour  off  any  excess  of  water,  and  maderate  the  mass, 
stirring  it  with  a  rough  stick  until  the  paper  becomes 
pasty.  By  pressing  the  end  of  the  stick  down  into 
the  mass  many  times,  the  pulp  may  be  made  very 
smooth  and  fine,  and  will  take  impressions  from  the 
lines  of  the  hand.  Any  of  the  boys  in  the  class  can 
readily  learn  how  to  prepare  the  pulp  and  will  soon 
take  pride  in  preparing  a  fine  grade  of  papier  mache 
for  class  use.  The  material  may  be  kept  in  an  earthen 
jar  for  any  length  of  time,  and  additions  made 
from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  white  paper  in  order  to 
prepare  a  good,  serviceable  pulp;  common  newspapers 
may  be  used  in  making  a  uniform  pulp  scarcely  tinged 
with  gray. 


Superintendent  Skinner:  Show  the  pupils  in  your 
schools  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  stand  for  place,  as 
well  as  power,  and  do  not  lay  first  stress  on  battles 
fought  and  won.  Teach  pupils  American  history. 
It  is  [)ainful  to  see  the  ignorance  of  American  history 
on  the  part  of  many  applicants  for  the  position  of 
teachers. 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  STORT  OF  WASHINGTON. 

BY   ELLA    MARIE   POWERS. 

] VENTS  in  the  life  of  Washington  may  be 
impressed  upon  the  children  by  means 
of  illustrations. 

The  following  may  be  given  as  an 
exercise,  composition  work,  drawing, 
or  card*sewing.  If  given  as  an  exercise,  each  child 
should  provide  himself  with  the  article  mentioned 
in  his  lines :  — 


We  think  of  those  battles  so  fierce  of  yore. 
Of  men  hungry,  starving,  and  chilled* 


A  hatchet  like  this  George  Washington  had, 

But  he  cut  a  fine  cherry  tree, 
ms  father  then  said, ''  Who  cut  this,  my  lad?" 

*'  I  can't  lie ;  I  cut  it  I "  said  he. 
*^My  good,  honest  boy,  I  would  lose  every  tree, 

Than  know  that  one  lie 
Ton  would  tell  to  me." 


Greorge  Washington  carried  a  famous  old  gun ; 

A  soldier  was  he  brave  and  true. 
He  fought  with  the  Indians  —  how  they  would  run 

When  Washington  came  into  view  I 


)         ft         , 


Washington  wore  a  sword  so  bright, 

In  those  days  of  long  ago. 
Biid  the  din  and  roar  and  gallant  fight 

He  marched  to  meet  the  foe. 
He  fought  for  freedom  and  for  right. 

Our  liberty  to  him  we  owe. 


.^ 


A  hat  like  this  George  Washington  wore, 
As  the  soldiers  he  wisely  drilled. 


Roses  like  these  were  once  strewn  in  the  street 
When  Washington  to  New  York  came. 

Our  general  now  takes  a  president's  seat ; 
O'er  the  land  rinic  his  praises  and  fame. 

Here  are  some  quills ;  they  were  used  long  ago. 
'Twas  a  century  ago,  O,  yes. 
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That  Washington  wrote  with  a  quill,  you  know, 
That  famous,  great  farewell  address. 


AVreath  of  laurel  for  Washington  bring, 
For  hisjife  and  his  deeds  so  grand. 

He  is  crowned  a  hero,  a  royal  king. 
We  praise  him  throughout  our  land. 


Our  flag  waves  in  love  for  the  brave  men  of  old, 

For'heroes,  a  great  loyal  band, — 
Who  marched  forth  to  batUe  and  danger  untold. 

Who  fought  and  who  died  for  our  land. 
Their  deeds  for  our  country  we  proudly  uphold ; 

By  our  flag  we  will  loyally  stand. 

All. —  Teach  us  to  guard^  to  lore,  to  keep, 
The  memory  of  heroes  so  brare ; 
And  ever  be  loyal  to  this,  our  old  flag. 
O  long'may  it  gallantly  wave  I 


WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY. 

BY    HALK    HOWARD    RICHARDSON. 

Arthur.— 

He  was  our  great  first  president, 
Our  love  and  praise  we  now  present. 

Mabel.— 

He  led  our  soldiers,  made  us  free 
From  England's  rule  across  the  sea. 

Edmund. — 

He  was  a  little  boy  like  me, 

And  laughed  and  played  so  merrily, 

Anna. — 

That  every  little  girl  ana  boy 
Was  very  glad  to  share  his  joy. 

\^  niiam. — 

But  when  in  school,  with  all  his  might 
He  tried  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 


Dorothy. — 

And  this  is  why  he  is  so  blest, — 
He  always  tried  to  do  his  best. 

Charles. — 

From  plain  and  valley,  hill  an'd  crag. 
Let  every  one  salute  the  flag. 

All.— (Salute.) 

Marlon. — 

Now  heart  and  voice  together  bring. 
Clearly  and  sweetly  let  us  sing. 

All.— 

My  countiy,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty,  etc.,  etc. 


^  ••>  ^ 


WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  EXERCISE. 

BT  LIZZIE   M*    HADLEY. 

[The  exercise  is  intended  to  be  a  responsive  one,  be- 
tween twelve  children,  eight  girls  and  four  boys,  and  the 
school  as  a  whole 

The  boys  should  wear  brown  suits;  the  girls,  dresses  of 
red  or  some  other  bright  color. 

Arrange  the  children  by  twos;  each  couple  being  a 


trifle  taller  than  the  preceding  one,  in  order  to  form  the 
arch,  which  may  be  made  of  gray  cardboard,  with  letters 
and  dates  of  black. 

The  card  forming  the  keystone  (Washington)  should 
be  held  by  two  children. 

*  Two  boys  should  stand  behind  the  arch  and  hold  the 
laurel  wreath    above  the  name;     two    still  taller  hold 
crossed  flags.] 
School. — 

O,  all  the  lads  and  lassies 

Are  coming  to  the  town. 
Some  wear  a  coat  o'  russet. 
And  some  a  scarlet  gown. 

Hark!  they  gather  and  they  gather. 

See,  all  are  drawing  near  I 
O,  my  children,  little  children, 
"  What  are  you  doing  here? 
[Enter    children.     They    sing.      Tune:     "Raindrops, 
Raindrops,  Gently  Falling  from  the  Sky."] 
We  come  to  celebrate  the  morn, 
That  long  since  to  the  past  has  gone. 
When  Washington,  the  good,  was  born. 
In  seventeen  thirty-two. 
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Chorus.— 

We  love  this  man,  so  wise  and  true. 

Who  swerved  from  duty  never. 
Like  him,  we  mean  our  best  to  do. 
And  serve  our  country  ever. 
School. — 

What  can  little  folks  like  you 
Do  to  help  his  fame? 
Children.— 

O,  not  much,  perhaps,  but  we 
Can  honor  his  loved  name. 

Song.  Tune:  "Children's  Chorus,"  from  operetta  of 
the  "False  Sir  Santa  Claus."— St.  Nicholas,  November. 
1882. 

Honor  him,  sing  for  him. 
Ring  all  the  bells  for  him. 
Tell  to  the  world  what  he  did  for  our  land. 
Tell  how  he  fought  for  us. 
Tell  all  he  brought  to  us, 
Washington,  Washington,  first  in  command, 
Washington,  Washington,  leader  so  grand. 

School.— What  did  he  do? 
Children.- 

Don't  you  know?    Then,  pray  you,  listen, 

If  you'd  like  to  hear  us  tell 
Something  of  this  brave  commander. 

Whom  the  children  love  so  well; 
First  within  our  hearts  so  grateful. 
First  in  peace  and  first  in  strife. 
Hear  the  pages  we  shall  read  you. 
From  his  "Book  of  Life." 
SchooL— 

Yes,  we'll  listen  while  you  tell  us 

When  he  came  to  earth, 
Year  and  month.    What  is  the  record 
Of  our  hero's  birth? 

1.— Fobruary  snows  were  falling, 
February  breezes  blew, 
When  our  Washington  was  born. 
In  seventeen  thirty-two. 
[Children    form    two    parallel  rows,  lock    hands  and 
swing  arms  as  if  rocking  a  cradle.    Sing.    Tune:  "Rock- 
a-by-Baby."] 

Rock-a-by  baby,  taking  your  rest. 
Cradled  from  harm  on  mother's  soft  breast 
Sleep,  little  one,  for  soon  you  must  be 
Working  for  God  and  humanity. 

Lullaby,  uaby,  mother  shall  sing. 
Backward  and  foi*ward  cradle  shall  swing. 
One  up  above  e'er  careth  for  thee, 
Sendeth  thee  down  a  nation  to  free. 
School.— What  can  you  tell  us  of  his  boyhood? 
2.-.Brave  and  earnest,  honest,  faithful. 
Wise,  yet  fond  of  fun. 
Thus  he  grew  from  youth  to  manhood. 
Our  young  Washington. 
School.— Tell  us  something  of  his  early  years. 
3.— He,  Virginia's  best  and  bravest. 
Manhood  scarce  had  seen 
When  the  old  colonial  governor 
Sent  him  unto  Fort  Du  Quesne. 

White  the  snow  lay  in  the  woodlands, 

Wintry  winds  ablow, — 
Dauntlessly  he  braved  all  danger, 

Faced  each  lurking  foe. 

History  and  dim  tradition 

Bring  the  tale  to  me. 
Years  and  years  ago  it  happened. 

In  seventeen  fifty-two  and  three. 


School.~Tell  us  more  of  his  brave  deeds. 

4.->His  brave  deeds?    Ah,  no  one  living 

Can  their  number  telL  ; 

History  says  his  work  was  ever 
Wisely  done,  and  welL 

Have  you  read  how  savage  f oemen 

In  their  battle  drees 
Fought  with  Braddock's  little  army 

In  the  wilderness? 
Do  you  know  whose  skill  and  courage 

Kept  the  men  alive? 
Washington!  and  this  all  happened 
In  seventeen  fifty-five. 
School.— What  part  had  he  in  the  war  for  independenoet 
5. — ^When  the  weary  war  with  Bngland 
For  our  rights  begun. 
Then  the  nation,  all  together. 

Called  for  Washington. 
Called  to  him  to  be  their  leader 

Through  the  cruel  war. 
Till,  all  bannerless  and  broken, 
England's  conquered  hosts  they  saw. 
School. — How  long  was  he  the  nation's  leader?  i 

Children.— 

Till  the  cruel  war  was  ended. 

And  was  broken  every  chain. 
Then,  his  work  all  done,  our  leader 
To  his  home  returned  again. 
School. — Was  his  work  now  done? 
Children.— 

Nay.  the  nation  he  had  cradled 

In  its  earliest  years 
Called  again  for  Washington 

To  calm  their  doubts  and  fears. 
Faithfully  to  do  his  duty 

E'er^was  his  intent 
In  the  ranks  once  more  we  find  him. 
Our  first  president. 
School. — How  long  did  he  hold  that  office? 
Child.— 

Eight  long  years  the  •nation  prospered. 

So  the  olden  records  tell. 
While  our  leader  Washington 
Wisely  ruled,  and  well. 
Song.    Tune:  "Maryland,  My  Maryland." 

What  name  is  this  we  hold  so  dear?  ; 

Washington,  'tis  Washington.  : 

Whom  do  we  honor  and  revere?  . 

Washington,  our  Washington. 
Though  o'er  his  head  we  drop  a  tear. 
Yet  death  for  him  held  ne'er  a  fear; 
His  name  shall  brighter  grow  each  year, 
Washington,  great  Washington. 


Stencils  of  Washington  may  be  purchased  of  the 
New  England  Publishing  Company,  3  Somerset  St, 
Boston,  5  cents  each. 


I 


Something  Better. 

[For  a  very  little  girl.] 
cannot  be  a  Washington, 

However  hard  I  try, 
But  into  something  I  must  grow 
As  fast  the  days  go  by. 

The  world  needs  women  good  and  true, 

I'm  glad  I  can  be  one, 
For  that  is  even  better  than 

To  be^a  Washington. 

—  Clara  J.  Denton,  in^Exehange, 
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NATURE  STUDY  FOR  WINTER  MONTHS. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS. 

BY    4.   G.    BOYDIK, 
Brid«:ewEter  Normal  School. 

NATURAL  PHENOMENA  AND  MINERALS. 

THIRD   TEAR.      LB880N8    ON   THE   AIR. 

HE  best  introduction  is  to  lead  the  chil- 
dren to  tell  what  they  can  about  the 
air  —  it  cannot  be  seen  (transparent),  it 
can  be  felt  (warm  or  cold  ),  it  moves  in 
different  directions  (it  presses  in  all  di- 
rections), then  the  teacher  can  complete  the  ideas  by 
teaching  any  needed  point  or  term.  Apply  the  term 
'^transparent"  to  different  substances,  use  it  in  sen- 
tences which  suggest  the  use  of  this  property  in  the 
substance;  e.  g.,  water,  glass,  mica,  etc.  Apply  to 
the  weather  record  in  noting  the  direction  of  the 
wind  and  its  force  ( light,  strong,  gale,  or  hurricane); 
notice  the  weather  resulting  from  the  principal  direc- 
tions of  the  wind  (northerly,  easterly,  southerly, 
westerly  )  ;  note  the  prevailing  wind  and  weather  of 
each  week  and  month.  These  observations  may 
easily  furnish  material  for  arithmetic  examples. 
An  illustrated  weather  record  on  the  blackboard  by 
its  attractiveness  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  observa- 
tions, and  a  simple  weather  vane  prepared  for  the 
schoolroom  makes  the  observation  more  accurate. 

Teach  to  read  the  thermometer;  give  a  simple  ex- 
planation of  it  as  a  preparation  for  a  drawing  lesson 
in  which  a  simple  diagram  is  made  of  the  tube,  bulb, 
and  scale.  Apply  this  knowledge  in  the  weather 
record  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  the  relation  of  the 
temperature  to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

Apply  to  the  currents  of  the  air  in  the  schoolroom. 
(1)  Try  at  the  openings  of  windows  and  doors  with 
a  burning  candle  or  match  to  find  where  the  air  is 
pressing  in  and  out,  showing  that  there  is  a  circula- 
tion of  air.  Notice  where  the  air  is  cold  and  where 
warm  to  give  the  idea  of  the  constant  movement  of 
air  in  and  out  of  the  room.  (2)  Use  the  thermome- 
ter to  measure  the  temperature  at  the  top  of  the 
room,  also  near  the  floor,  then  half  way  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling.  Try  in  different  parts  of  the 
room,  what  does  it  teach  us  ?  With  bits  of  floss  find 
the  currents  of  air  in  the  room,  the  upward  current 
in  some  places,  the  downward  current  in  others,  to 
illustrate  the  idea  that  warm  air  is  lighter  than  cold 
air,  and  so  is  pressed  upward  by  the  latter.  Show 
in  a  simple  way  how  the  schoolroom  is  warmed  and 
ventilated  to  impress  the  value  of  currents  of  air. 

FORMS   OF   WATER. 

Suggest  common  illustrations  of  water  passing  into 
vapor,  call  on  the  children  to  give  their  explanation 
of  the  change ;  e.  g.,  damp  cloth,  wet  blackboard,  water 
on  window,  etc.  Think  of  water  changing  into  par- 
ticles too  small  to  be  seen,  use  the  word  vapor  in 
stating  the  facts.  Think  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  of 
fires  as  causing  the  changes.  All  that  is  needed  is  to 
stimulate  the  children  to  think  out  the  facts  for  them- 
selves, then  re-express  the  facts,  using  the  new  terms. 
Each  child  might  write  sentences  about  vapor. 


Call  for  illustrations  of  the  change  of  vapor  back 
to  drops  of  water,  think  out  the  fact  that  cool  air  will 
cause  this  change ;  e.  g.,  water  on  window^  breath  on 
cold  morning,  "  steam  "  from  hot  water,  etc.  Name 
forms  ot  this  action  seen  out  of  doors  at  different 
times  —  dew  on  grass,  fog  over  low  land,  clouds  in 
the  upper  air,  drops  of  rain  from  the  union  of  fine 
drops  of  cloud,  crystals  of  frost  on  grass,  crystals  of 
snow  from  the  clouds.  Think  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  these  return  again  to  vapor,  using  all 
the  facts  to  impress  the  idea  of  the  circulation  of 
waters  from  earth  to  air  and  return,  and  think  of  its 
value  to  us  in  various  ways.  Apply  in  the  weather 
record  as  occasion  occurs,  noting  the  relation  of  tem- 
perature and  direction  of  the  wind  to  the  moisture  in 
the  air,  especially  in  case  of  rapid  changes.  Any 
arithmetic  examples  that  can  be  derived  from  this 
material  will  add  interest  and  practical  application ; 
e.  g.,  if  there  were  three  clear  days  during  this  week, 
how  many  in  a  month?  three  months?  six  months? 
one  year?  one  and  one-half  years?  etc.  Watch  the 
next  few  weeks  to  see  if  it  was  a  fair  estimate.  The 
object  is  not  merely  to  get  examples,  but  to  apply 
number  thought  to  the  observations. 

COMMON   MINERALS. 

One  of  the  best  specimens  for  beginning  is  mica. 
Small  pieces  may  be  distributed  to  the  class  for  ob- 
servation, a  few  general  questions  will  be  suflScient  to 
start  the  work,  after  that  only  guidance  is  required. 
What  do  you  see?  They  will  tell  of  the  color,  the 
thin  leaves,  the  shining  faces  (pearly  lustre),  the 
sharp  edges,  the  transparent  leaves.  These  facts  will 
be  told  in  simple  form,  and  the  teacher  should  give 
the  new  terms  and  drill  upon  the  language  expres- 
sions. What  can  you  do  with  it?  They  will  bend 
it  and  notice  that  it  flies  back  (elastic)  unless  too 
much  bent,  when  it  breaks ;  they  can  pick  it  apart 
into  many  small  leaves ;  they  can  scratch  it  easily 
with  the  finger  nail  (soft);  they  can  cut  it  easily 
with  the  scissors.  Different  geometric  forms  may 
be  cut  and  drawn  as  an  application  of  the  form 
lessons.  Where  can  mica  be  found?  In  some  places 
the  granite  rocks  are  full  of  pieces  of  mica,  and  col- 
lections can  be  made  by  the  children.  Where  have 
you  seen  it  used?  They  will  have  seen  it  in  stove 
doors,  used  because  it  is  thin,  can  be  cut  and  bent 
into  shape,  and  it  doesn't  bum  or  crack  in  the  heat. 
Some  have  seen  the  fine  scales  used  for  ornamental 
work  because  of  the  shining  or  sparkling  lustre  of  the 
small  pieces. 

Written  expression  can  easily  be  planned  by  writ- 
ing a  series  of  the  new  words  on  the  board  as  a  spell- 
ing exercise,  to  be  followed  by  the  making  of  sen- 
tences using  these  words. 

The  ncAt  mineral  should  be  one  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  mica,  and  glass  is  naturally  suggested. 
How  is  glass  like  mica?  It  has  smooth,  shining  faces, 
it  has  sharp  edges,  it  is  transparent,  it  is  used  in  win- 
dows. How  does  it  differ  from  mica?  It  is  much 
harder,  it  is  thicker  than  the  leaves  of  mica,  it  cannot 
be  split  into  thinner  leaves,  it  breaks  when  it  is  bent, 
it  cracks  when  heated,  it  isn't  found  in  rocks,  but  is 
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made  by  man.  What  things  are  made  of  glass  that 
eouldn't  be  made  of  mica?  This  tends  to  emphasize 
the  properties  still  further.  Sentences  of  comparison 
may  be  planned  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  Apply 
the  ideas  hard  and  soft  as  found  by  scratching  to 
other  substances,  also  the  term  elastic. 

Another  mineral  useful  in  teaching  the  common 
properties  of  matter  is  marble.  The  same  plan  as  be- 
fore may  be  used.  What  can  you  see?  It  is  white 
(perhaps  other  colors  may  be  obtained),  it  is  made  of 
small  shining  pieces  (crystals).  How  hard  is  it?  It 
can  be  easily  scratched  with  an  iron  nail,  but  not  by 
the  finger  nail ;  it  is  soft,  but  harder  than  mica,  it  is 
softer  than  glass.  Why  is  it  used  so  much?  It  can 
be  cut  into  different  shapes  because  it  is  soft,  it  can 
be  polished  beautifully,  there  are  many  colors  to  mar- 
bles. Written  work  can  be  planned  as  with  mica. 
The  best  mineral  for  comparison  is  chalk.  What  is 
it  made  of  ?  Fine  particles  then  rub  off  easily,  they 
do  not  shine  as  did  the  crystals  of  marble.  Which  is 
the  harder  ?  The  marble  will  scratch  the  chalk  be- 
cause it  is  much  harder.  Why  cannot  chalk  be  used 
as  marble  is  used?  It  is  too  soft  to  be  cut  into  good 
shapes,  and  it  cannot  be  polished.  The  chalk  breaks 
easily  into  pieces  (brittle),  the  small  particles  are 
called  grains.  Apply  these  terms  to  other  substances. 
Follow  the  observation  by  written  comparisons. 

Quartz  is  another  mineral  of  properties  so  different 
from  the  above  as  to  be  valuable  for  comparison.  A 
piece  of  common  milky  quarts  is  given  to  the  pupil 
for  him  to  tell  all  he  can  about  it,  the  previous  prac- 
tice being  a  sufficient  preparation.  The  quartz  is 
whitish,  not  as  white  as  snow,  sometimes  it  is  gray- 
ish, and  some  pieces  may  be  reddish.  It  has  rough 
faces,  sharp  edges  and  points ;  it  is  very  hard  because 
it  cannot  be  scratched  with  an  iron  nail,  in  fact  the 
iron  color  of  the  nail  is  seen  as  a  mark  on  the  quartz ; 
it  can  be  used  to  scratch  glass  by  rubbing  a  sharp 
point  on  the  gUMs  face,  this  shows  that  it  is  harder 
than  the  glass;  It  can  be  broken  by  a  blow  and  is 
brittle.  Some  specimens  of  quartz  of  different  colors 
may  be  shown  to  illustrate  some  of  the  valuable  uses; 
e.  g.,  amethyst,  rock  crystals,  smoky  quartz,  agate,  etc., 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  children  may  be  able  to  con- 
tribute illustrations.  Where  can  quartz  be  found? 
In  the  rocks  that  are  called  granites,  in  large  lumps 
found  in  stone  walls,  etc.,  in  sand  it  is  the  main  sub- 
stance. This  will  lead  to  collecting  granites  and 
sand.  It  will  be  found  helpful  to  let  the  children 
get  small  pasteboard  boxes  in  which  to  keep  their 
minerals  as  studied ;  this  plan  facilitates  comparison. 
Boxes  of  miscellaneous  specimens  as  brought  in  can 
be  used  for  exercises  in  sorting,  which  is  a  valuable 
way  of  reaching  discrimination. 

The  common  metals  may  be  collected  and  distin- 
guished by  name,  a  list  placed  on  the  board,  a  search 
made  for  different  metals  found  about  the  schoolroom 
or  building.  Iron  in  all  forms  is  attracted  by  the 
magnet  Tinfoil  and  tin  plate  are  known  by  their 
color,  but  the  magnet  attracts  the  latter  because  the 
tin  is  used  for  coating  iron  plate.  Lead  is  known  by 
its  color,  softness,  and  ease  with  which  it  bends. 
The  metals  teach  the  property  flexible,  and  many 
uses  result  from  this  property  of  bending  and  remain- 


ing bent.  Steel  needles,  knife  blades,  and  springs 
are  elastic;  they  would  lose  their  usefulness  if 
flexible. 

Copper  is  known  by  its  red  color  and  many  uses 
can  be  thought  out ;  it  is  flexible.  Zinc  is  bluish  and 
has  some  common  uses  that  are  easily  noticed.  Other 
metals  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  the  main 
object  being  to  teach  to  distinguish  by  some  charac- 
teristic property,  and  the  use  emphasizes  the  point. 
Practice  in  sorting  is  always  helpful. 

FOURTH  TEAR. 

The  purpose  of  this  year's  work  is  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  thoughts  of  the  previous  year. 

NATURAL   PHENOMENA. 

The  weather  record  for  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  can  be 
more  broadly  understood;,  the  terms  of  temperature 
understood,  0^-32®  very  cold,  32^-46®  cold,  45^-60® 
cool,  60^-75*"  warm.  The  meaning  of  32^  as  the 
freezing  point  discovered.  Frost  and  snow  can  be 
made  clearer  by  studying  and  sketching  the  crystals 
on  some  day  when  the  flakes  of  snow  are  large. 
Patterns  of  snow  crystals  (  Hammett  &  Co.,  Boston  ) 
are  useful  to  supplement  the  above  exercise  in  show- 
ing the  variety  of  forms  which  the  same  plan  may 
take ;  the  six  rays  are  always  plain,  though  there  be 
an  almost  infinite  variety  of  ornamentation.  This 
shows  one  reason  for  the  great  beauty  of  the  snow. 
The  same  may  be  looked  for  in  frost  forms  on  the 
window,  on  the  grass,  in  thin  ice.  Averages  can  be 
made  from  the  temperatures  of  the  week  and  one 
week  compared  with  another.  The  apparent  mov«i- 
ment  of  the  sun  can  be  observed  by  watching  the 
course  of  the  sunlight  across  the  schoolroom;  the 
place  in  the  horizon  where  it  rises  and  sets  can  be 
noted  and  the  change  of  the  time  as  spring  comes  on. 
The  movement  of  the  moon  and  its  phases  can  be 
traced  by  simple  directions,  drawings  can  be  made 
of  its  appearance  at  different  times,  and  the  place 
where  it  sets  and  rises  noticed.  Some  of  the  stars 
and  groups  of  stars  may  be  observed  if  the  teacher  is 
situated  so  as  to  aid  the  children  on  some  bright 
evening.  This  prepares  the  way  for  some  of  the 
myths  about  the  stars,  these  may  be  told  or  read  as 
the  basis  of  reproduction  exercises.  The  purpose 
of  this  line  of  observation  is  to  open  the  eyes  and 
thoughts  to  the  beauties  of  the  heavens.  "The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God." 

FORMATION   OF   CRYSTALS. 

Some  simple  experiments  may  be  performed  by 
the  teacher  which  call  attention  to  the  forces  at 
work  on  substances.  Dissolve  rock  salt  in  the  least 
amount  of  warm  water,  and  pour  out  into  a  saucer. 
Think  of  the  separation  of  the  salt  into  very  fine 
particles  in  the  water  till  they  are  invisible.  Apply 
this  thought  by  making  a  list  of  substances  that  will 
dissolve  in  water,  also  of  those  that  will  not  dissolve 
in  water.  Let  the  children  describe  orally  the  ex- 
periment that  was  taken  with  the  result,  it  can  also 
be  used  for  a  written  exercise  if  desired. 

As  the  water  cools  and  evaporates  during  the  day 
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the  changes  may  be  noticed  in  a  general  way ;  after 
all  the  water  is  evaporated  a  more  careful  examina- 
tion may  be  made.  The  shining  faces  of  a  very 
large  number  of  little  crystals  can  be  seen,  perhaps 
some  of  the  larger  ones  will  show  the  plane  faces 
distinctly,  and  the  cubes  of  salt  appear.  Think  how 
this  came  about,  as  the  water  evaporated  the  little 
invisible  particles  of  salt  began  to  collect,  slowly 
they  united  into  larger  ones,  and  finally  the  crystals 
were  large  enough  to  be  seen ;  these  kept  increasing 
till  the  form  became  plain,  and  when  all  the  water 
had  evaporated  ail  the  salt  had  gathered  itself  into 
crystals.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that  they  all  col- 
lected into  cubes,  but  this  illustrates  the  same  law 
we  found  in  the  snow  crystals,  which  always  formed 
six  sided  crystals.  Similar  experiments  may  be 
made  with  alum  or  sulphate  of  copper,  which  may  be 
obtained  of  the  druggist. 

The  oral  and  written  description  can  be  added  to 
that  already  given.  Some  good  crystal  of  quartz  or 
other  mineral  will  emphasize  the  regular  arrange- 
ment of  the  plane  faces  and  angles. 

CRYSTALLINE   K0CK8. 

An  application  of  the  lessons  on  crystals  can  be 
made  by  a  collection  of  the  common  building  stones 
of  the  locality.  The  granites  will  be  found  to  be 
made  up  of  crystals  as  shown  by  the  shining  or  plane 
faces.  If  coarse  gmnite  is  available,  the  different 
minerals  may  be  distinguished,  the  shining  brown  or 
black  leaves  of  mica,  the  whitish  or  pink  faces  of 
feldspar  crystals,  and  the  glassy  quaTtz,  often  of  a 
smoky  color.  These  same  minerals  may  be  looked 
for  in  other  pieces  of  granite,  a  list  placed  on  the 
board,  and  a  simple  description  of  granite  given  and 
written. 

Another  exercise  may  be  had  on  the  uses  of  granite 
as  a  building  stone,  where  they  have  seen  it  used, 
why  it  is  so  useful  (  hard,  wears  well,  can  be  cut  and 
polished,  has  so  many  colored  crystals  in  it,  is  found 
in  large  quantities ) ,  where  it  is  found  and  how  pre- 
pared (pictures  of  a  quarry).  Other  kinds  of  granite 
may  be  brought  in  —  the  Quincy  granite  has  a  green- 
ish black  mineral  called  hornblende  in  place  of  the 
mica.  In  eastern  Massachusetts  diorite  is  common, 
composed  of  the  feldspar  of  the  whitish  or  grayish 
color  and  hornblende ;  both  of  these  are  crystalline. 
In  many  places  the  rock  has  distinct  layers  of  the 
same . minerals  as  are  in  granite;  then  it  is  called 
gneiss ;  this  also  is  much  used  as  a  building  stone. 
As  the  children  learn  to  distinguish  the  rocks  they 
may  be  interested  in  labeling  them  as  a  little  collec- 
tion. A  written  exercise  may  be  prepared  on  the 
uses  of  granite  or  gneiss  according  to  the  locality. 

Marble  is  another  common  building  stone;  it  is 
made  of  small. crystals  of  one  kind  very  closely 
packed  together.  This  is  a  soft  stone  that  can  easily 
be  cut  and  polished.  A  piece  placed  in  water  does  not 
dissolve,  but  if  placed  in  water  to  which  some  (  hy- 
drochloric )  acid  has  been  added  it  will  dissolve  very 
easily,  with  the  formation  of  many  bubbles  of  gas. 
Many  different  colored  marbles  may  be  collected. 
This  serves  as  a  basis  for  another  description,  and 
comparison  may  be  made  with  the  granites. 


Sandstones  and  slates  are  also  common  building 
stones,  the  former  is  made  of  grains  of  sand  (  broken 
quartz  crystals  )  stuck  together  by  a  fine  powder  of 
clay  -between  the  grains.  The  brownstone  variety 
is  probably  the  most  commonly  found  in  buildings, 
and  is  a  durable  stone  because  of  the  quartz  in  it. 
Slate  does  not  show  crystals ;  by  scratching  it  the  fine 
grains  of  clayey  nature  are  found.  The  many  uses 
and  the  reasons  for  the  same  are  obvious  and  will 
easily  be  stated  by  the  children. 

A  list  of  the  common  building  stones  of  the  town 
may  be  written  on  the  board,  perhaps  in  the  order  of 
their  abundance.  Sketches  of  granite  are  valuable 
to  show  the  arrangement  of  the  different  minerals,  as 
indicated  by  different  degrees  of  shading;  such  an 
exercise  calls  for  careful  observation. 


CHINESE  SCHOOL  BOTS. 

HE  Chinese  school  children  have  instilled 
into  them  at  an  early  age  habits  of 
hard,  steady  study.  At  the  age  of  five 
a  boy  begins  his  schooling.  At  day- 
light he  rises,  and  after  dressing  as 
quickly  as  possible  he  starts  breakfastless  to  school. 
He  is  given  a  task  and  after  it  is  completed  he  is  al- 
lowed an  hour  for  breakfast;  again,  later,  he  has  an 
hour  for  luncheon;  but  he  is  at  his  study  nearly  twelve 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  in  the  week.  All  his  time, 
when  he  is  not  reciting  his  lessons,  he  is  studying 
aloud  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  He  is  under  the  eyes  of 
his  master  both  in  school  and  on  his  way  to  and  from 
school.  The  lad  is  taught  rudimental  astronomy, 
physics,  and  natural  history,  but  greater  stress  is  put 
upon  writing  and  his  literary  studies.  "A  Thousand 
Letters,"  a  poem,  is  the  study  that  forms  the  backbone 
of  his  literary  education.  In  it  are  taught  the  duties 
of  children  to  parents  and  all  such  matters.  What- 
ever the  study  may  be,  history,  classics,  or  science, 
every  lesson  is  learned  and  repeated  word  for  word. 


Self-Study. 

Begin  a  study  of  yourself.  Note  your  height, 
weight,  chest,  and  waist  expansion;  lung  capacity; 
measurements  of  different  parts  of  your  body ;  habits 
in  eating,  drinking,  bathing,  breathing,  talking ;  your 
manners ;  faults ;  good  points  (don't  be  afraid  to  give 
yourself  a  little  praise  if  deserved) ;  favorite  studies ; 
deficiencies  of  all  kinds,  and  overplus  of  whatever 
seems  superabundant  in  your  nature  —  and  try  to 
round  up  and  out,  filling  in  cavities  and  depressions, 
and  leveling  the  peaks,  until  you  have  a  symmetrical 
character,  mind,  and  body,  for,  with  rare  exceptions, 
you  may  have  all. —  Tennessee  School  Journal. 


Our  Very  Best. 

[For  very  little  children.] 

To  be  as  great  as  Washington, 
We  could  not  if  we  would, 

bo  we've  made  up  our  minds 
To  try  to  be  as  good. 


— Selected 
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Busy  Work.  ^ 
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*    Hiss  rierry's   Fridays-     * 


MISS  MERRY'S  FRIDAYS.  — (IL) 

BY   JEAN   HALIFAX. 
THE  GUESSING  GALLERY. 


ACES  were  not  the  only  "guesseds''  in 
the  gallery.  Buildings,  copies  of 
famous  pictures,  cities,  trees,  flowers, 
etc.,  took  their  turn  on  the  little  white 
screen,  and  then  were  properly  labeled 
and  retired  to  the  door  frames  and  the  frieze  along  the 
top  of  the  blackboard. 

The  method  of  guessing  described  last  month  was 
not  the  only  way  in  which  the  gallery  was  utilized. 
Sometimes  a  set  of  faces  and  an  equal  number  of  slips 
bearing  corresponding  names  were  given  to  a  little 
group  at  the  Reading  table,  and  the  game  consisted 
in  matching  the  names  and  faces.  "Which  for 
Which?"  Sam  called  this  game,  and  it  was  a  pastime 
which  they  enjoyed. 

Even  the  Primers  had  a  share  in  the  gallery,  for 
Miss  Merry  took  all  the  wood  cuts,  of  which  she  had 
two  copies,  pasted  them  on  cardboard,  and  cut  them 
up  as  if  they  were  dissected  maps,  for  the  children  to 
put  together.  Soon  the  tots  were  familiar  with  a 
number  of  faces,  and  then  they,  too,  could  "guess" 
when  Friday  came. 

One  week  there  was  an  Authors'  party,  and  all  the 
"guesseds"  appeared  dressed  as  nearly  as  possible  like 
their  pictures.  To  aid  in  the  identification,  each 
author  wore  his  portrait,  pinned  just  below  his  chin, 
where  it  would  be  in  the  least  danger  of  being  torn, 
and  the  gu^ts,  in  introducing  each  other,  would  con- 
sult the  pictures.  They  would  talk  about  each  other's 
work,  describe  their  own,  and  sometimes  give  a  few 
quotations,  or  a  short  reading. 

At  another  time  there  was  a  gathering  of  states- 
m*en.  One  Friday  the  philanthropists  and  reformers 
met,  discussed  their  work,  and  interested  the  school  in 
the  great  questions  of  the  day.  To  assist  these  guests 
in  their  conversation,  Miss  Merry  had  kept  an  en- 
velope of  cuttings  on  these  reform  topics,  etc.,  ready 
in  that  "special"  drawer,  and  gave  one  to  each  scholar 
a  few  days  before  the  reception. 

How  glad  Will  was  of  that  philanthropists'  and  re- 
formers' reception  that  winter!  His  uncle  invited 
him  to  spend  a  week  with  his  family  in  Boston,  and  at 
one  lecture  which  he  attended  he  met  and  talked  with 
some  of  the  very  men  whose  pictures  had  been  in  the 
Tarryville  guessing  gallery  so  recently. 

Will  used  to  be  considered  a  shy  young  fellow,  but 
he  grew  so  interested  in  the  conversation  that  evening 
that  the  gentlemen,  noticing  it,  encouraged  him  to 
join  in  with  them,  and  Uncle  John  was  most  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  that  Will  was  perfectly  at  home 
on  the  subject,  which  happened  to  be  the  Indian 
problem.  Will  remembered  the  gallery  days,  when 
Tillie  was  Miss  Dawes  and  he  was  General  Howard; 


how  they  had  visited  Hampton  with  Miss  Merry;  how 
Dr.  Eastman  (Sam  Lacey)  had  taken  them  to  the  Res- 
ervations (the  end  of  the  Reading  table),  showing 
them  his  Sioux  pictures  and  told  them  about  his  work. 
Sam  had  spent  an  hour  one  day  after  school  with 
Miss  Merry,  getting  ready  to  "shine,"  as  he  announced, 
conversationally  at  that  special  reception.  Will 
had  a  good  general  idea  of  Indian  history  and  ways, 
and  of  our  work  for  them,  and  more  than  one  man 
wondered  how  that  boy  came  to  be  so  "up"  on  the 
subject. 

The  gallery  sessions  were  very  informal,  school 
rules  were  set  aside,  and  only  the  rules  of  ordinary 
etiquette  prevailed.  One  could  speak  when  he  wished 
to  do  so,  provided,  of  course,  no  one  else  was  talking. 
So  you  see  they  could  not  be  at  all  disorderly. 

Sometimes  a  picture  would  appear  on  a  certain 
Friday  which  all  would  have  to  ^give  up,"  till  a  week's 
study  of  reference  books  unearthed  the  mystery.  For 
instance,  a  prune  tree  in  bearing  puzzled  the  whole 
scho^  one  daV;  and  not  until  Lois  chanced  upon  the 
picture  of  a  prune  orchard  in  the  far  West  was  the 
puzzle  solved.  Tillie  declared  it  must  be  some  kind 
of  a  pear  tree,  while  MoUie  was  sure  that  it  had  "too 
tropical  an  appearance  for  a  homelike  fruit  like  the 
pear." 

A  picture  of  Lick  observatory  was  placed  on  the 
chart  one  Friday,  and  many  and  wild  were  the  wonder- 
ings  about  it,  though  random  guessing,  of  course,  did 
not  count  for  the  mark.  In  this  gallery,  a  guess  must 
be  a  certainty.  The  name  did  not  appear  in  the  gal- 
lery; that  never  came  till  the  second  week,  you  re- 
member. Will  thought  it  must  be  a  Mohammedan 
mosque;  Tim  thought  so,  too,  for  the  "road  has  a  kind 
of  Turkish  look,"  he  said.  "And  the  rock  in  front 
is  just  like  those  in  Palestine  pictures,"  Louise  de- 
clared. 

"Do  you  all  give  up  the  guess?"  asked  Miss  Merry, 
"for  if  we  are  none  of  us  sure  about  it,  we  can  go  right 
to  work  and  prove  or  disprove  our  theories."  So  they 
began  the  search.  Arthur  brought  out  a  collection  of 
temples,  at  Miss  Merry's  suggestion,  from  the  Round- 
the- World  drawer,  and  the  scholars  compared  the 
pictures  with  the  various  mosques.  The  first  thing  to 
do  was  to  compare  a  building  which  they  knew  to  be 
a  mosque  with  their  gallery  cut.  They  found  many 
points  of  resemblance,  but  at  last  MoUie  said:  "There's 
one  thing  different  about  our  picture.  All  these 
mosques  have  a  cross  or  something  on  the  top  of  the 
dome,  and  that  is  wanting  in  this  picture." 

"There  is  one  peculiarity  in  our  dome,  the  reason 
for  which  I'd  very  much  like  to  know,"  mused  Miss 
Merry,  thoughtfully.  The  class  took  the  hint,  and 
examined  the  dome  inch  by  inch.  "The  mosques 
have  not  those  black  lines  we  find  on  our  two  domes," 
said  Lois  at  last. 

"Could  they  be  shadows?"  asked  Miss  Merry. 
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"I  don't  see  anything  to  cast  any  shadow  there; 
and  so  it  must  be  either  paint  or — " 

"An  opening  of  some  kind,"  concluded  MoUie. 

"Oh,"  broke  out  Sam,  "I  do  believe  it's  an  obser- 
vaton'!    Don't  you  remember  Star  day?" 

"It's  the  Lick  observatory,  in  California!"  ex- 
<?laimed  Lois.  "You  know  we  had  a  Round-table 
letter  from  a  school  near  it,  once." 

So,  o^radually,  they  grew  familiar  with  all  the 
famous  monuments,  buildings,  people,  pictures,  and 
places,  as  w^ell  as  various  forms  of  animal  life.  And 
as  they  could  remember  at  least  a  tiny  item  in  regard 
to  most  of  the  pictures,  after  seeing  them  almost  daily 
-for  perhaps  a  term,  that  gallery  proved  a  useful  help 
in  their  general  culture. 


8. 


Animal  Sentenees. 


Write  a  good  sentence  about:- 


-The  ant. 
The  bear. 
The  chicken. 
The  fly. 
The  hen. 
The  snake. 
The  worm. 


The  bee. 
The  lamb. 
The  colt. 
The  frog. 
The  horse. 
The  spider. 
The  oyster. 


The  horse's  hoof.  The  hen's  bill. 


The  calf. 
The  cat. 
The  cow. 
The  goat. 
The  mouse.  * 
The  toad. 
The  Jersey  cow. 
The  cow's  hoof. 


A  NUMBER  DEVICE. 


BY    HELEN   C.    DRESSER. 


G  have  worked  with  splints,  singly  and  in 
bundles  of  tens,  until  the  work  is  done 
easily,  rapidly,  and  understandingly. 
But  there  is  some  trouble  in  passing  to 
abstract  work.  Will  the  making  of 
pictures  of  these  bundles  facilitate  matters  any  ?  A 
■broad  line,  |,  will  be  a  bundle  of  ten;  a  narrow 
one,  f,  a  unit.  Thus  we  can  picture  our  numbers. 
The  children  may  make  tens  of  one  color,  and  units 
•of  sinother.  Thus  I  reasoned  with  myself  six  months 
:ago.  The  results,  which  follow,  have  been  very  satis- 
factory, both  to  the  pupils  and  myself. 

ADDITION. 


23 


84 


K 


«  iini  /i-uiX^ 


112 


36 

4 

32 


2S 
8 

20 


SUBTRACTION. 


miimt 


fll/IKIII 


34 


102 


M-Hiini 

MULTIPLICATION. 
DIVISION. 


13  k4lUl 


tm 


Outline  of  Work  for  History  and  Literature 
in  Primary  Grades  for  Hareh. 

BT   EMILY  J.    BICE. 

FIRST    GRADE. 

Literature. — Stories  from  Kingsley's  Water  Babies. 
(Science  basis:  Water.) 
The  Dog  and  Its  Image,  The  Stag  and  Its  Antlers, 
and  The  Fox  and  the  Stork.  Aesop.  (Science 
basis:  Light  and  Animals.)  Iris  [Spectrum]. 
Phaeton. 

Reading. — ^Mara  Pratt's  Book  of  Fables. 

Drawing. — Blackboard  illustrations  of  stories. 

Poem.— The  World  (Whittier's  Child  Life). 
SECOND    GRADE. 

Literature. — Stories  from  the  Odyssey:  Leaving  Troy.  . 
The    Cicons.    The    Lotus-eaters.    Aeolus    and 
the  Bag  of  Winds.     Circe.     The  Song  of  the 
Sirens.     Calypso's  Island. 

Reading. — Printed  lessons  in  C.  C.  N.  S.  Envelope. 

Drawing. — Blackboard  illustrations  of  stories. 

Poem. — The  Children's  Hour  (Longfellow).  Story 
of  Ijongfellow's  Life. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

History. — Study  of  Egyptian  life,  in  connection  with 
geography  of  a  rainless  region.  (See  Miss  Baber's 
plan.) 

Literature. — Cloud  Myths. 

Reading. — Stories  of  Old  Greece  (Firth). 

Drawing. — Illustrations  of  History  and  Literature. 

Making. — Forms  of  Egyptian  architecture. 

Poem. — The  Daifodils  (Wordsworth). 
FOURTH  GRADE. 

History. — Study  of  Norway,  in  connection  with  geog- 
raphy of  mountain  regions.  (See  Miss  Baber  s 
plan.)  Country.  Homes.  Long  Ships.  Com- 
ing to  America. 

Literature. — Thor  and  Frost  Giants. 

Reading.— The  Nine  Worlds  (Litchfield). 

Drawing. — Illustrations  of  History  and  Literature. 

Poem. — Written  in   March  (Wordsworth). — ^Intelli- 
gence. 
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FLOWER  TALES  FROM  MTTHOLOGT.* 

STAR  TALES. 
BY    GRACE    ADBLE   FIERCE. 

Diana :  The  Goddess  of  the  Moon. 

inHB  moon  Is  not  a  star,  as  the  sun  is;  but  a  satellite— 
V  a  body  moving  round  our  Earth,  which  is  a  planet. 
Diana,  the  twin  sister  of  Apollo,  was  the  goddess 
of  the  moon.  And  as  the  sun-god  always  carried  his 
golden  lyre*  about  with  him,  so  the  moon-goddess  always 
wore  her  silver  bow  slung  across  her  shoulder,  and  car- 
ried a  quiver  of  arrows  tipped  with  silver  at  her  side. 
She  was  a  huntress,  and  often  wanuered  all  day  through 
wooQs  and  fields,  slaying  wild  beasts  or  sporting  with  her 
nymphs.  The  naiads  and  the  dryads  loved  her,  for  she 
was  very  kind  and  gentle,  and  smiled  on  all  who  sought 
her  favor.  Often  she  would  leave  her  palace  in  the 
heavens  to  visit  mortals  on  errands  of  mercy,  and  she 
loved  all  youth  and  beauty. 

Endymion  was  a  handsome  shepherd  boy  whom  she 
saw  sleeping  one  night  among  his  flocks  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain  called  Latmos.  He  looked  so  young  and  inno- 
cent as  he  lay  stretched  upon  the  grassy  mountain  side 
that  the  moon-goddess  longed  to  protect  him  from  any 
harm  that  might  come  near.  So  every  night,  although  he 
could  not  return  her  love,  Diana  would  come  down  from 
her  place  in  the  heavens  to  fondle  him  and  care  for  his 
flocks. 

But  although  she  could  be  so  calm  and  gentle  at  times, 
she  could,  be  very  cruel  when  her  anger  was  aroused. 

Actaeon  was  a  hunter  strong  and  brave,-  with  whom  the 
goddess  had  often  run  through  the  flelds  chasing  wild 
beasts.  But  one  day  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  awaken 
her  anger,  and  she  punished  him  very  cruelly,  as  this  lit- 
tle story  will  show. 

There  was  a  valley  set  in  the  deep  coolness  of  a  forest. 
And  in  this  valley  was  a  cave,  and  in  this  cave  a  fountain 
kept  up  its  continual  "tinkle,  tinkle,"  as  it  lay  flower- 
rimmed  and  sparkling  in  the  shadow.  This  fountain 
Diana  kept  sacred  to  herself,  and  only  allowed  her  fav- 
orite nymphs  to  follow  her  there.  One  hot  noon  of  a  mid- 
summer day  she  had  come  to  bathe  in  these  cool  waters 
and  to  rest  in  the  shadow  after  long  hours  of  hunting  in 
the  fields.  She  was  plashing  and  sporting  with  her 
nymphs,  when,  suddenly,  they  heard  the  sharp  crackling 
of  twigs  and  branches  in  the  trees  above  their  hiding- 
place.  The  frightened  nymphs  flew,  trembling,  to  their 
goddess,  and,  as  they  looked,  they  thought  they  saw  a 
human  form.  It  was  actaeon  peering  through  the  leafy 
branches,  and  as  Diana  recognized  him  she  gave  way 
more  and  more  to  her  anger.  She  looked  so  terrible  that 
the  hunter  longed  to  escape,  but  his  fright  held  him 
motionless. 

The  goddess  caught  up  a  handful  of  the  sparkling 
water,  and,  flinging  the  drops  into  his  eyes,  called  down  a 
curse  upon  him.  Then  he  sprang  away,  and  was  surprised 
at  his  own  swiftness.  On  he  went,  panting  in  the  midday 
sun.  He  stopped  to  slake  his  thirst  at  a  little  brook,  and 
saw  he  had  brancixing  horns  and  a  hairy  coat  that  made 
him  look  exactly  like  the  stag  he  had  been  chasing  that 
very  morning.  His  dogs  caught  sight  of  him  and  pur- 
sued, and  his  friends  Joined  in  the  hot  chase.  He  could 
not  cry  out  or  tell  his  name,  and  he  knew  he  could  not 
long  escape.  His  swiftest  dog  seized  him  and  held  him 
prisoner  until  the  rest  of  the  pack  and  the  hunters  came 
on.  He  looked  at  them  with  beseeching  eyes,  but  they 
had  no  mercy,  for  they  did  not  know  he  was  their  com- 
panion. Then  Actaeon  despaired,  for  he  remembered 
that  he,  too,  had  felt  no  pity  for  the  poor  stag  he  had 
killed  that  morning. 

So  he  died,  slain  by  his  own  dogs  and  his  friends.    And 
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it  seems  as  though  Diana  must  have  hidden  her  face  in  a 
cloud  rather  than  look  upon  this  cruel  deed  her  anger  had 
brought  about. 


HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE. 

[A  correlation  of  literature  and  history  by  way  of  sup- 
plementary reading  in  preparation  for  the  work  of  each 
grade  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  This  list  la 
made  up  entirely  from  the  publications  of  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mi£Elin,  &  Co.,  Boston.  Similar  lists  from 
other  houses  will  appear  from  time  to  time.] 

PRIMARY  HISTORY. 

Reading  in  preparation  for  the  regular  text-books  of 
the  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  Grades. 

HAWTHORNE'S  GRANDFATHER'S  CHAIR:  TRUE 
STORIES  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND  HISTORY.  (1620-- 
1803).  In  Riverside  Literature  Series,  Nos.  7,  8,  9.  New 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  Portrait  of  Haw- 
thorne, Biographical  Sketch,  Notes,  and  12  Historical  Il- 
lustrations. Each  number,  paper  covers,  15  cents,  net. 
The  three  parts  bound  in  one  volume,  linen,  50  cents,  net. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  With 
a  Chapter  completing  his  "Life"  (1706-1790).  In  River- 
side Literature  Series,  Nos.  19,  20.  With  notes,  a  chrono- 
logical table,  and  flve  illustrations.  Each  part  separate^ 
paper  covers,  15  cents,  net.  The  two  numbers  in  one 
volurgie,  linen,  40  cents,  net. 

SCUDDER'S  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  AN  HIS- 
TORICAL  BIOGRAPHY.  (1732-1799.)  With  Portrait. 
In  Riverside  Literature  Series,  double  number  75.  Paper 
covers,  30  cents,  net.    Linen,  40  cents,  net. 

SUPPLEMENT AHT.       (COHRELATED   LITERATDBE.) 

LONGFELLOW'S  SONG  OF  HIAWATHA.  With  In- 
troduction.  Notes,  and  a  Pronouncing  Vocabulary.  In 
Riverside  Literature  Series  Nos.  13  and  14.  Each  part 
s^arate,  paper  covers,  15  cents,  net.  The  two  numbers 
in  one  volume,  linen,  40  cents,  net. 

HAWTHORNE'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  STORIES.  (1706- 
1820.)  With  Questions.  In  Riverside  Literature  Series 
No.  10.  Paper  covers,  15  cents,  net.  Bound  up  with  No. 
29,  containing  other  Stories  by  Hawthorne,  in  linen,  40 
cents,  net. 

LONGFELLOW'S  COURTSHIP  OF  MILES  STAND- 
ISH;  ELIZABETH.  (1620-1624.)  In  Riverside  Lit- 
erature Series  No.  2.  With  Notes.  Paper  covers,  15 
cents,  net.    Linen,  25  cents,  net. 

HOLMES'  GRANDMOTHER'S  biCR^  ' 
HILL  BATTLE,  LEXINGTON,  and  other  poems. 
(1773-1865.)  With  Portrait,  Biographical  Sketch,  and 
Notes.  Riverside  Literature  Series  No.  6,  paper  covers, 
15  cents,  net.  Bound  up  with  No.  31,  containing  prose 
papers  by  Holmes,  linen,  40  cents,  net. 

LONGFELLOW'S  PAUL  REVERE'S  RIDE,  THE 
CUMBERLAND,  and  other  poems.  (1775-1862.)  With 
Notes.  In  Riverside  Literature  Series  Nd.  63,  paper 
covers,  15  ceDts,  net.  Bound  up  with  No.  11,  containing 
other  poems  by  Longfellow,  linen,  40  cents,  net. 

A  descriptive  circular  giving  the  Table  of  Contents  of 
each  number  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series,  and  a 
table  showing  the  different  grades  in  which  the  Series  is 
use  in  twenty  representative  cities  of  the  United  States 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application.  Houghton, 
Mifflin,  &  Co.,  4  Park  street  Boston;  11  East  17th  street. 
New  York;  158  Adams  street,  Chicago. 


Superintendent  G.  A.  Stuart,  whose  "Outlines  for 
the  Study  of  Civics"  was  printed  in  the  November 
issue,  and  for  which  calls  from  all  sections  have  been 
numerous,  announces  that  his  supply  is  exhausted. 

Superintendent  Stuart  will  soon  prepare  forjthe 
American  Primary  Teacher  an  article  on  this 
vital  subject. 
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♦   Odds  and  Ends.   ^ 


Spelling. 

Have  the  spelling  lesson  placed  upon  the  board  one  day  and 
learned,  i.  e.,  studied  from  the  board,  but  not  copied,  and  with- 
out recitation ;  erased  and  spelled  the  next  day  both  orally  and 
in  writiEg.  The  important  feature  is  the  element  of  futurity 
in  the  study,  studying  with  the  thought  and  the  re-spelling  of 
the  word  projected  into  the  future. 


Single  Sentences. 

Write  good  sentences,  using  one  of  these  words  in  each : — 
able 

complete 
delicious 
equal 
fierce 
generous 
moral 
possible 
religious 


accurate 

cautious 

decent 

delicate 

dense 

elegant 

famous 

false 

formidable 

general 

grand 

honest 

partial 

perfect 

proper 

prudent 

sincere 

total 

A  Story  of  St  Valentine's  Day. 

There  is  an  old  legend  that  runs  in  this  wise :  A  long,  long 
time  ago  there  lired  in  France  a  priest  who  was  the  friend  and 
confident  of  all  children.  They  came  to  him  with  all  their 
troubles,  sure  of  his  sympathy  and  interest,  no  matter  how 
small  their  troubles  seemed  to  be.  Their  prayers  were  told 
him.  and  they  learned  from  him  the  form  of  their  childish 
petitions.  The  fame  of  his  gentleness  and  kindly  interest  in 
the  ^*wee  folk  "  spread  far  and  near,  and  the  children  came 
to  him  in  such  numbers  that  he  hadn't  the  time  to  settle  all 
their  little  difficulties  and  disputes. 

Seeing  this  and  feeling  sorry  that  any  child  should  go  away 
from  him  uncomforted,  he  asked  them  to  write  out  all  their 
little  petitions  and  send  them  to  him  unsigned,  and  that  he 
would  burn  them,  and  the  smoke  would  carry  the  little  mes- 
sage to  its  destination. 

Sometimes  these  notes  were  messages  of  love  and  gratitude 
to  their  kind  friend.  After  awhile  the  good  man  died,  and  it 
became  a  custom  for  the  little  children  to  send  tokens  of  love 
to  each  other  on  his  birthday,  February  14. 

They  sent  them  unsigned,  and  to  this  day  the  same  custom 
is  observed. — Annie  E.  Allen,  Head  of  Kindergarten  Depart- 
ment, C.  C.  N.  S. 


Elementary  Geography  Work. 

In  making  a  detailed  study  of  the  United  States  the  follow- 
ing list  suggests  things  each  of  which  should  be  especially 
mentioned.    Many  of  them  deserve  a  whole  recitation :  — 
Ntw  England  States  : 

In  a  cotton  factory  at  Lowell,  Mass. 

The  arsenal  and  gun  factory  at  Springfield. 

The  woolen  mills  at  Fall  Kiver. 

Watches  and  watchmaking  at  Waltham. 

In  a  shoe  factory  at  Lynn. 

The  granite  quarries  of  New  Hampshire. 

Among  the  light-houses  along  the  coast. 
Middle  Atlantic  States  : 

New  York  harbor  and  Brooklyn  bridge. 

At  the  battery  in  Castle  garden  —  landing  of  the  immigrants. 

Garden  farming  in  New  Jersey. 

The  mint  at  Philadelphia. 

Blast  furnaces  at  Pittsburgh. 

Oyster  beds  of  the  Chesapeake. 

A  day  at  Washington. 

Trip  to  Mt.  Vernon. 

Tobacco  culture  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

A  trip  across  the  AUeghanies. 


Southern  States  : 

The  rice  fields  of  the  Carolinas. 

Some  tropical  fruits  of  Florida. 

Cotton  culture  in  Georgia  and  Mississippi. 

The  levee  at  New  Orleans. 

A  sugar  plantation  in  Louisiana. 

A  cattle  ranch  in  Texas. 
Central  States : 

Corn  and  live  stock  of  Indiana. 

Hardwood  forests  of  Indiana. 

Prairies  of  Illinois. 

Chicago  as  a  trade  centre. 

Pineries  of  Michigan. 

LcAd  mines  of  Wisconsin. 

The  wheat  fields  of  Minnesota. 

The  flouring  mills  of  Minneapolis. 

A  trip  along  the  upper  Mississippi.  , 

Western  States : 

Farming  by  irrigation. 

A  mining  camp  in  Colorado. 

Gold  and  silver  smelting  at  Denver. 

Across  the  Rockies  along  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  rail- 
way. 

A  trip  to  Yellowstone  park. 

Salt  Lake  City  and  the  Mormons. 

In  the  Yosemite  valley. 

Among  the  big  trees  of  California. 

Fruits  and  flowers  of  southern  California.  —  Indiana  School 
Journal. 

• ^t-^mm  m  

Books  for  a  District  School  Library. 

8UOOE8TED   BY  W.    F.   ROCHELBAU.  ' 

PRIMARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  GRADES. 
Oinn  4*  Co.,  Boston, 

£sop*s  Fables ^  gQ 

Hans  Andersen^s  Fairy  Tales 50 

King  of  the  Golden  River  (  Raskin  ) 25 

Water  Babies  (  Charles  Kingsley  ) 50 

Tom  Brown  at  Rugby  (  Thomas  Hughes  ) go 

Robinson  Crusoe  (  Defoe  ) qq 

D.  Lothrop  i  Co.,  Boston, 

Five  Little  Peppers  and  How  They  Grew 1.50 

Five  Little  Peppers  Midway  (  Margaret  Sidney  ) 1.50 

Roberts  Bros.,  Boston. 

My  Boys iqO 

My  Girls ; 1  qq 

FUpwing,  the  Spy ^  35 

Mammy  Tittleback  and  Her  Family 1.25 

Child's  History  of  England  (  Dickens  ) qq 

Harper  Bros.y  New  York, 

Tim  and  Tip  (  James  Otis  ) iqq 

Silent  Pete iqq 

Little  Lame  Prince  (  Mrs.  D.  M.  Craik  ) 1.00 

Toby  Tyler  (  James  Otis  ) i.qq 

Mrs.  Stubbs'  Brother  (  James  Otis  ) 1.00 

Houghton,  Mifflin,  ^  Co.,  Boston, 

True  Stories  from  History  and  Biography i.oo 

The  Wonder  Book  (  Hawthorne  ) i.qo 

Tanglewood  Tales  (  Hawthorne  ) iqq 

Child  Life  in  Poetry  (  Ed.  by  Whittier  ) 2.OO 

The  Birds*  Christmas  Carol  (  Mrs.  Wiggin  ) 50 

Charles  Seribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

The  Hoosier  School  Boy  (  Eggleston  ) 1.00 

Hans  Brinker  (  Mary  Mapes  Dodge  ) 1.50 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  (  Mrs.  Burnett ) 2.OO 
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i*e     History  Stories.     * 


STORIES  FROM  BRITISH  HISTORY. 

BY  PAMELA  MC  ARTHUR  COLE. 
ETHELRED  THE  UNREADY.  — KANUTB. 


fCBOUT  the  year  980  the  Danes  again  at- 
tacked England.  There  were  but  few 
of  them  at  that  time  and  they  did  not 
do  much  mischief,  but  they  soon  came 
again  and  again.  The  English  king, 
Ethelred,  made  no  effort  to  call  out  his  army  and 
defend  his  people  against  these  robbers,  but  when 
they  had  come  into  the  very  heart  of  the  country  he 
foolishly  gave  them  money  and  hired  them  to  go 
away.  They  went,  but  next  year  came  back  for 
more,  and  so  matters  went  on  for  several  years. 

At  last  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made,  and  many  Danes 
on  promise  of  good  behavior  settled  in  England.  Gu- 
nilda,  sister  of  Sweyn,  the  Danish  king,  was  married 
to  an  English  nobleman  and  came  to  live  in  England. 
She  was  a  good  woman,  and  she  did  all  in  her  power 
to  make  peace  between  the  two  nations. 

Ethelred,  from  being  so  slow  in  the  defense  of  his 
country,  was  called  by  the  English  Ethelred  the 
Unready;  but  he  was  not  only  cowardly,  he  was 
cruel ;  he  was  not  to  be  trusted  by  friends  or  feared 
by  foes.  One  of  the  Danes  described  him  as  •'  a  king 
trembling  at  the  name  of  war,  hated  by  his  people, 
and  laughed  at  by  strangers.*' 

By  the  advice  of  some  of  his  wicked  friends  Ethel- 
red was  so  foolish  and  cruel  as  to  order  all  the  Danes 
in  the  country  to  be  killed  on  the  13th  of  November, 
1002.  This  wicked  plan  was  carried  out  as  far  as 
possible;  a  few  managed  to  escape  and  carried  the 
news  to  Denmark.    Among  those  killed  was  the  good 

Gunilda, and  as  soon  as  the  dreadful  story  reached 

King  Sweyn  he  called  together  his  army  and  sailed 
for  England. 

Ethelred  had  not  been  ready  to  take  care  of  his 
country,  but  he  now  showed  himself  very  ready  to 
take  care  of  him.  He  went  directly  to  Normandy. 
This  had  been  the  home  of  his  wife.  Queen  Emma, 
and  there  he  staid  among  her  friends  until  he 
heard  that  Sweyn  had  conquered  and  made  himself 
king  of  England.  This  reign  was  not  long,  and  after 
the  death  of  Sweyn,  Ethelred  came  back  to  England, 
but  he  behaved  no  better  than  he  had  done  before. 

He  had  a  son  very  unlike  himself,  who  was  called 
from  his  bravery  Edmund  Ironside,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  be  king  with  Kanute  the  son 
of  Sweyn,  — so  for  a  time  England  had  two  kings,  a 
Dane  and  a  Saxon.  This  was  not  long,  however; 
Edmund  Ironside  died  and  Kanute  reijjned  by  him- 
self. 

His  reign  was  a  long  and  a  prosperous  one.  He 
showed  the  people  of  England  that  he  trusted  them 
by  sending  almost  all  of  his  Danish  soldiers  home, 
and  having  Englishmen  only  for  his  attendants.  He 
married  afterwards  Queen  Emma,  the  widow  of 
Ethelred.     She  was  glad  to  return  to  England,  and 


the  people  were  glad  to  have  her  again.  She  was- 
called  the  Flower  of  Normandy,  and  was  said  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  princess  in  Europe. 

XI. 

Kanute  was  much  beloved  by  the  English  people,, 
but  some  of  the  courtiers  used  to  say  very  foolish 
things  in  their  wish  to  please  him.  One  day  when 
they  were  flattering  him  they  told  him  he  was  the 
wisest  king  in  the  world.  That  might  be  somewhere 
near  the  truth,  but  when  they  went  on  to  say  that 
he  was  the  most  powerful  person  in  the  world  and 
there  was  nothing  that  he  could  not  do,  —  that  wa» 
rather  too  much. 

He  said  no, — although  he  was  a  powerful  king,, 
ruler  of  Denmark  and  England,  yet  he  was  but  & 
man,  his  power  was  very  limited,  —  it  was  wrong  for 
them  to  talk  so,  —  but  they  went  on  in  the  same 
foolish  way  as  before. 

"  Ah  I "  said  Kanute  to  himself,  "  I  must  stop  this* 
I  will  give  these  foolish  gentlemen  a  lesson  they  will 
not  forget  very  soon." 

So  the  next  day  he  ordered  his  chair  to  be  carried 
down  to  the  beach,  and  he  sat  down  there  to  look 
out  on  the  sea.  This  did  not  seem  strange,  it  waa 
what  he  often  did ;  he  was  dressed  in  his  royal  robes 
and  a  large  party  of  his  courtiers  all  in  their  best 
clothes  stood  near  him. 

But  it  was  soon  time  for  the  tide  to  be  coming  in, 
and  presently  a  great  wave  came  and  splashed  up 
near  the  feet  of  the  attendants.  Nobody  dared  move, 
however,  till  the  king  gave  the  word. 

Up  came  another  great  wave  a  little  farther  up  on 
the  sand. 

The  king  looked  down  and  said,  '<  Go  back !  return 
to  the  sea."  Then  he  turned  away  and  went  on  talk- 
ing to  some  person  near  him. 

The  wave  went  back  as  waves  do,  and  then  came 
splashing  up  higher  than  before 

Kanute  looked  at  it  very  severely.  "Go  back!" 
he  repeated,  "go  back!  Why  do  you  trouble  me? 
Obey  me!  Are  you  not  my  slave  and  servant?" 
But  the  tide  took  no  notice  of  him ;  it  splashed  on, 
higher  and  higher,  till  the  sand  was  wet  and  heavy, 
and  the  fine  garments  of  king  and  courtiers  were  wet 
with  the  salt  water. 

The  courtiers  were  frightened  enough  lest  those 
dreadful  waves  should  wash  them  out  to  sea,  —  but 
as  long  as  the  king  sat  no  man  dared  move. 

At  last  when  they  were  all  thoroughly  frightened 
Kanute  spoke  to  them.  "  Where  is  the  power,**  said 
he,  "that  you  said  I  possessed  ?"  You  said  there  was 
nothing  I  could  not  do  ?  Can  I  rule  the  waves  ? 
Can  I  command  the  tide?  Only  One  can  do  that, 
the  Lord,  the  King  of  heaven  and  earth,  —  the  winds 
and  the  sea  obey  Him  and  no  other,  —  remember  His 
words,  obey  His  commandments,  and  let  me  hear  no 
more  of  such  foolish  and  wicked  flattery." 

It  was  a  hard  lesson,  but  his  hearers  never  for- 
got it. 
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*    Books.    ♦ 


FIFTY  FAMOUS  STORIES  RETOLD.  By  James  Bald- 
win. New  York:  American  Book  Company.  Price,  35 
cenljs. 

This  is  at  once  the  most  entertaining  and  cheapest 
story  book  ever  written.  It  is  a  collection  of  tales  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  for  childrrai,  told  in  the  most 
entertaining  manner.  Some  are  historical,  based  upon 
real  incidents  in  the  lives  of  well-known  heroes  and 
famous  men.  Others  are  lengendary,  having  been  trans- 
mitted through  the  ballads  of  many  lands.  Children  are 
delighted  with  such  stories,  and  they  will  also  be  in- 
Btnicted  as  well  as  pleased  by  reading  them.  The  book 
is  equally  adapted  to  home  reading  or  school  reading. 
It  is  tastefully  bound  and  beautifully  illustrated. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CHILDHOOD.  Kindergarten 
Principles  and  Practice.  By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and 
Nora  Archibald  Smith.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.  205  pp.  Price,  |1.00. 
The  fact  that  woman  is  the  natural  educator  of  the  race 
is  now  more  than  ever  recognized.  She  must  have  en- 
tire control  of  infancy  and  early  childhood,  and  she  is 
now  called  upon  by  a  large  majority  to  carry  on  the  pro- 
cess of  education  in  our  public  schools  and  higher  instl- 
tions  of  learning.  Her  ability  and  special  adaptation  for 
this  work  cannot  btj  questioned,  hence  the  necessity  for 
her  preparation  for  this  work.  Especially,  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  training  for  the  kindergartner  as  never  before. 
The  public  mind  is  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  work. 
Many  of  our  ablest  educators  are  devoting  much  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  child  life,  and  are  urging  the  fact 
that  kindergarten  is  in  truth  a  school  of  life  for  women, 
and  that  all  should  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Dr. 
Harris  says,  "A  young  woman  will  find  so  much  culture 
of  thought  to  be  derived  from  the  discussion  of  Froebel's 
insights  and  theories  .  .  •  experience  that  will  prove  in- 
▼alnable  to  her  as  a  wife  and  mother,  that  she  will  serve  her 
apprenticeship  in  the  kindergarten  gladly,  though  it  is 
no  part  of  her  intention  to  follow  teaching  as  a  profes- 
sion." "The  Republic  of  Childhood,"  under  review,  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  interest  and  profit  the  teacher,  and 
general  readers,  as  well,  who  desire  to  be  informed  upon 
the  subject.  Kindergarten  principles  and  practice  are 
here  clearly  set  forth  in  an  attractive  style.  Print,  paper, 
binding,  and  convenience  of  form  ail  conspire  to  Increase 
the  value  of  this  book. 

ST.  NICHOLAS.  Bound  Volume  XXIII,  (2  parte.) 
November.  *95.  to  October.  '96.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company.    Price,  |4.00. 

The  bound  volume  of  St.  Nicholas  for  '95— *96  contains 
more  than  1,000  pages  and  over  700  pictures.  These  pub- 
lishers are  always  most  fortunate  in  their  selection  of 
writers.  Among  those  whose  names  appear  in  thi|  vol- 
ume are  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  Laura  E. 
Richards,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  Edith  M.  Thomas,  Chris- 
tine Terhune  Herrlck,  Charles  Frederick  Holder,  Garrett 
Newkirk.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Laurence  Hutton,  and 
others  no  less  distinguished.  The  serials  of  the  year  have 
been  more  than  usually  entertaining;  the  illustrated  spe- 
cial papers  have  been  instructive;  the  short  stories 
charming;  the  fanciful  tales,  poems,  jingles,  and  pictures 
delightful.  In  the  whole  realm  of  children's  literature, 
teachers  will  find  nothing  more  serviceable  for  school  use 
than  the  bound  volume  of  St.  Nicholas. 

HOUSEHOLD  STORIES.  From  the  Collection  of  the 
Brothers  Grimm.  Translated  by  Lucy  Crane.  Illus- 
trated. New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  Price,  75 
cents. 

Folklore  societies  and  individuals  are  doing  their  best 
to  rescue  the  relics  of  that  vast  literature  of  legend  and 
fairy  tale  which  passed  from  generation  to  generation  by 
word  of  mouth  long  ere  the  invention  of  printing.  Among 
the  earliest  investigators  were  the  Brothers  Grimm, 
those  indefatigable  German  barons  who  put  the  whole 
apparatus  of  their  learning  at  work  to  trace  the  best 
and  most  authentic  versions  of  stories  older  than  civili- 
zation. The  story  of  "Cinderella  and  Her  Glass  Slipper," 
of  "The  Cat  and  the  Mouse  in  Partnership,"  of  "The 
Twelve  Brothers,"  of  "Rapunzel  and  the  Witch,"  of  "Lit- 
tle Red-Cap,"  and  dozens  more  are  loved  by  each  new 
generation.  They  never  grow  old.  Lucy  Crane's  trans- 
lation of  the  best  of  these  stories  excels  in  ite  perfect 
simplicity  and  faithfulness.  It  is  written  in  beautiful 
English,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  original.  The  present 
setting  of  these  stories  admirably  suits  them.    The  illus- 


trations are  sympathetic  and  artistic;  the  printing  is  all 
that  could  be  desired,  and  the  binding  is  effective. 
Nothing  more  delightful  for  children  could  be  found. 

HARPER'S  ROUND  TABLE— 1896.  Illustrated.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1,276  pp.  Price,  $3.50. 
The  bound  volume  of  Harper's  Round  Table  is  fully  up 
to  its  standard  of  excellence.  It  includes  1,276  pages, 
copiously  illustrated.  The  special  features  are  three 
complete  books  for  boys— "For  King  or  Country,"  a 
story  of  the  American  revolution,  by  James  Barnes 
(twenty-four  chapters);  "Rick  Dale,"  a  story  of  adven- 
ture in  the  Northwest,  by  Kirk  Munroe  (forty  chapters) ; 
and  "A  Virginia  Cavalier,"  without  Question  the  best 
historical  story  of  the  boyhood  of  George  Washington  yet 
written,  by  Molly  Elliot  Seawell  (twenty  chapters).  Be- 
sides these  long  stories,  there  are  shorter  stories  of  from 
five  to  fifteen  chapters,  as  follows:  "Crossing  the  Xua- 
caxella."  a  story  of  Western  camp  life,  by  Captain 
Charles  A.  Curtis;  "The  Middle  Daughter,"  a  story  for 
girls,  by  Margaret  E.  Sangster;  and  "The  Voyage  of  the 
Rattletrap,"  a  humorous  story  of  a  prairie  schooner,  by 
Hayden  Carruth.  Other  features  of  the  volume  are  from 
eighty  to  a  hundred  short  stories,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  on  modern  outdoor  athletic  games.  There 
are  also  delightful  series  of  articles  by  Mrs.  I-iew  Wallace, 
Henry  Hatton,  Cyrus  C.  Adams,  and  others.  This  is  not 
only  a  most  interesting  but  a  very  instructive  book,  and 
its  healthy  moral  tone  has  always  been  acknowledged. 

A   STUDY  OF  SUPERVISION   AND  MAINTENANCE. 

By  Henry  C.  Fellow.    Topeka:    Crane  &  Co.    Cloth. 

175  pp. 

This  book  is  much  more  than  its  name  signifies,  and  is^ 
more  valuable  than  would  be  generally  supposed.  It  is  a 
study  in  school  supervision  in  each  of  the  states  of  the 
union,  giving  the  official  title,  method  of  election,  salary, 
and  specified  duties  of  state  superintendents,  county 
superintendents,  and  township,  district,  and  city  super- 
intendents. It  also  gives  the  teachers'  qualifications  and 
method  of  certification  in  each  state,  also  the  method  of 
securing  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  in 
each  state.  It  is  the  most  important  piece  of  work  in  thia 
direction  ever  presented  to  the  educational  world.  As- 
sistant Superintendent  Fellow  has  placed  the  fraternity 
under  large  indebtedness  in  the  preparation  of  thia 
volume. 

MARCHING  PLAYS  DESIGNED  FOR  LITTLE  CHIL- 
DREN AT  HOME.  By  Grey  Burleson.  Music  by 
Epnk  E.  Savllle  and  Kate  L.  Brown.  Illustrations  by 
C  J.  Bridgman.  Boston:  Alpha  Publishing  Company. 
86  pp.     Price,  ^1.25. 

Since  the  great  success  of  Miss  Poulsson's  "Finger 
Plays."  there  has  been  nothing  more  genuinely  service- 
able to  teachers  of  little  children  than  these  marching: 
plays.  A  reviewer  can  but  wish  it  had  never  before  been 
said  that  "This  is  a  book  which  must  be  in  every  kin- 
dergarten and  primary  school,  and  it  should  be  in  every 
home  where  there  are  small  children."  This  book  fur- 
nishes the  most  varied  and  lasting  pleasure  to  little  chil- 
dren, and  its  helps  and  suggestions  to  mothers  in  enter- 
taining their  children  and  in  making  entertainment  edu- 
cational are  almost  limitless.  The  plays  are  elaborately 
illustrated  for  the  enjoyment  of  children  and  the  guid- 
ance of  teachers  and  mothers. 

PALMER'S  PHYSIOLOGY  CARDS.  New  York:  Edu- 
cational Card  Company.  Price,  50  cents. 
y^  This  is  a  package  of  fifty  or  more  cards,  each  giving 
four  or  five  questions  and  answers  upon  physiology, 
anatomy,  and  hygiene.  For  the  busy  teacher  these  cards 
afford  a  concise  and  handy  method  of  presenting  this  sub- 
ject to  pupils,  while  to  the  student  they  are  a  ready  means 
of  reviewing.  y 

The  Patriotic  League  of  New  York— Wilson  L.  Gill,  sec- 
retary— issnes  "The  Citizen's  Catechism,"  eontaining  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  a  page  of  photographs  of  the 
signers  of  the  declaration,  and  a  catechism  of  150  questions 
of  rights  and  duties  *of  citzenship,  government  in  general, 
executive  and  judicial  departments,  public  expenses, 
trusting  the  people,  majority  rule,  freedom  of  speech, 
political  parties,  partisanship,  perversion  of  party  power, 
misuse  of  public  office,  statesmen  and  the  fiag.  The  book 
is  well  illustrated;  the  answers  are  simple,  yet  compre- 
hensive. 
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A  Hint. 

BY   HENRIETTA    B.    ELLIOT. 

RED  glu8  makes  everjthiiiK  seen  through  it  red, 
While  blae  glass  tarns  everything  blue ; 
So  when  every  one  seems  to  you  selfish  or  cross, 
Perhaps  the  real  fault  is  in  you  I 


Closing  Exercise. 

[Children  stand  in  a  circle  and  sing  to  the  tune  ^'  Tasting 
Song  "  in  Merry  Songs  and  Oames.] 

OW  the  hour  is  over, 
We'll  form  a  merry  ring, 
And  standing  thus  together 
This  little  prayer  we*ll  sing : 
(Children  fold  hands.) 
Help  us.  Heavenly  Father, 
Thy  loving  face  to  seek ; 
And  guide  and  keep  us  safely 
All  through  the  coming  week. 

—  Kindergarten  News. 


—  Selected. 


J 


Winter  Woods. 

OW  where  are  the  little  rovers," 

The  gray  woods  seem  to  say, 
"  Who  played  in  our  leafy  covers, 

Add  gathered  the  flowers  of  May  ? 
Lady's-slipper  is  hidden  securely, 

Spring-beauty  is  not  at  home, 
But  we've  other  playthings  surely, 

If  the  children  would  only  come. 
The  gum  to  the  spruce  is  clinging, 

The  wintergreen  peeps  through  the  snow. 
The  pine  cones  are  swaying  and  swinging, 

And  rattling  down  they  go. 
There's  a  play-house  fit  for  a  fairy 

In  the  waterfall's  icy  cave. 
There  are  silver  feathers  airy 

By  the  little  brook's  frozen  wave. 
The  rabbits  are  scampering  gaily 

On  the  crusty  drift,  pit,  pat ; 
'  Th^woodpecker  drums  for  us  daily 

His  merry  rat-tat-tat. 
Then  why  do  you  little  folks  smother. 

Pent  up  in  the  sultry  house. 
While  the  fresh  winds  are  chasing  each  other 

All  under  our  spicy  boughs  ? 
Oh,  come  to  us,  never  fearing,— 

Jack  Frost  isn't  really  so  bad, — 
We  have  secrets  worth  the  hearing 

For  each  little  lass  and  lad."  q 

—  E.  If.  Thomasy  in  Youth* s  Companion. 
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Jack  Frost. 

HO  makes  our  Tommy's  nose  so  red? 
Nips  his  hands  if  he  draws  his  sled? 
Bites  his  toes  when  he  goes  to  bed? 
Jack  Frost. 

Who  paints  his  cheeks  and  nips  his  ears? 
Who  from  his  eyes  draws  big,  round  tears? 
Who  comes  to  see  us  every  year? 
Jack  Frost. 

Who  covers  window  panes  at  night. 
With  picture  castles  all  in  white? 
But  always  keeps  quite  out  of  si^^t. 
Jack  Frost. 

Who  spreads  the  walks  with  ice  like  glass, 
O'er  which  our  Tommy  has  to  pass ; 
Who  chains  the  ponds  so  hard  and  fast? 
Jack  Frost. 

Whom  do  the  boys  all  love  to  greet. 
As  he  comes  creeping  down  the  street? 
They  know  his  coming  means  a  treat, 
Jack  Frost. 

And  who  skips  up  the  chimney  wide. 
To  find  a  place  in  which  to  hide. 
When  we  sit  around  the  fireside? 
Jack  Frost. 
— Alice  Lotherington^  in  Kindergarten  News. 
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The  Snow. 

(  A  concert  recitation,  with  motions.) 
ANY  little  snowflakes 

Filling  all  the  air.^ 
Many  little  children. 

Glad  to  see  them  there. ^ 

Children  sitting  upright 

With  lessons  put  away,' 
Now  may  rise^  and  march ^  out 

In  the  yard  to  play. 
***** 
Back  again  to  lessons. 

How  the  children  run ! 
Rosy  cheeks  and  bright  eyes. 

Show  that  they've  had  fun. 

Softly,  now,  you  little  tots. 
As  still  as  snowflakes,  white. 

Gentiy  to  your  lessons.^ 
What  a  pleasant  sight? 
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Dot  and  the  New  Moon. 

HAVE  been  told — do  you  think  it  is  true?  — 
That  when  the  new  moon  first  comes  into  view 
The  bright  little  moon,  like  a  bent  silver  bow, 
If  I  see  it  just  over  my  left  shoulder — «o, 
Bad  luck  will  follow  me  all  the  month  through ; 

But  I  don't  believe  much  in  signs.     Do  you? 
But  the  new  moon,  last  night,  above  the  elm-tree, 
Over  my  right  shoulder  glanced  down  at  me, 
The  pretty  new  moon,  and,  you  know,  that's  a  sign 
That  the  best  of  good  luck  will  surely  be  mine. 
I  can't  help  believing  that  sign  will  come  true. 
Signs  may  be  silly  —  but,  now,  wouldn't  you? 

—St.  Nicholas. 


I 


1.  Twirl  fingers. 

2.  Turn  faces  toward  window. 

3.  Put  away  books. 

4.  Rise. 

5.  March  out. 

6.  Take  books  for  study. 


—  The  New  Education. 


Washington's  Birthday. 

F  I  had  been  Washington,  ah,  what  then? 
Why,  I'd  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  men. 
And  my  picture  would  hang  on  many  a  wall. 
And  I  should  be  loved  and  praised  by  all. 

But,  after  all,  you  see, 
That  I  am  I,  and  was  not  he; 
Or  else  his  birthday,  sad  tosay, 
I  couldn't  have  had  for  a  holiday. 

—Martha  Burr  Banks,  In  the  Outlook. 
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TIMELY  TOPICS. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE. 

N  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  first  of  the  duties  of  the  president 
mentioned  is,  that  "He  shall  from 
time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  in- 
formation of  the  state  of  the  union,  and 
recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he 
shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient/*  This  informa- 
tion is  gi^en  in  what  is  called  the  "President's  Mes- 
sage," wliich  is  always  sent  to  congress  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  session.  Congress  met  in  Washington 
on  December  7th,  and  the  message  from  the  presi- 
dent, which  has  been  looked  for  with  great  interest 
by  both  members  of  congress  and  the  people,  was  read. 
I  shall  try  to  tell  you  something  about  it. 

We  are  all  so  much  interested  in  Cuba  and  Armenia 
that  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give  you  so  much  reliable 
information;  for  the  president,  in  this  message,  has 
said  a  good  deal  about  these  and  other  interesting 
subjects. 

The  first  subject  he  mentions  is  the  Armenian  per- 
secution, the  sufferings  which  have  so  stirred  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  No  Americans  have  been  hurt 
in  the  riots  and  massacres,  and  everything  has  been 
done  to  take  care  of  our  missionaries,  who  are  bravely 
doing  their  work  among  these  dangers;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  anything  for  the  poor  Armenians,  be- 
yond helping  them  to  escape  and  giving  them  homes 
here,  without  exciting  the  Turks  to  greater  outrages, 
and  offending  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  which 
hold  the  right  to  interfere.  Some  of  our  ships  are 
near-by  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
help  in  case  of  sudden  trouble.  The  Turkish  govern- 
ment has  been  persuaded  to  allow  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  men  who  have  escaped  to  this  coun- 
try to  join  them. 

Poor  Cuba  is  in  m  strange,  sad  condition;  there  has 
been  no  improvement  in  her  affairs  during  the  last 
year.  Spain  holds  Havana  and  the  large  towns,  while 
the  Cubans  have  two-thirds  of  the  country  districts. 
Spain  is  determined  to  conquer,  and  is  all  the  time 
bringing  large  numbers  of  soldiers  from  home  to  keep 
up  the  fight.  The  Cubans,  on  the  other  side,  say  they 
will  never  give  up,  and  are  gaining  new  men  to  help 
them.  Spain  does  not  win,  nor  do  the  Cubans  gain 
victories  great  enough  to  cause  them  to.be  recognized. 
There  is  but  little  government  in  the  distracted  island, 
and  that  little  is  Spain's,  in  the  towns.  The  rest  of 
the  country  is  laid  wjiste — held  first  by  one  party  and 
then  by  the  other.  Ihe  feeling  has  become  so  intense 
that  neither  side  tries  to  save  property,  but  burns  and 
destroys,so  that  nothingwdll  be  left  to  help  the  enemy; 
the  people  are  forced  to  flee  from  the  plantations  to 
the  towns  for  shelter  and  protection.  The  Cubans, 
for  a  while,  had  a  government  on  paper — ^that  is, 
there  were  the  names  of  offices,  and  people  to  fill  them, 
but  nothing  to  govern.  Now  they  do  not  even  pre- 
tend to  have  that;  there  are  only  bands  of  men  roving 
about  the  country.     It  is  vexy  important  to  under- 


stand what  it  means  to  our  government  that  there  is- 
no  Cuban  government.  No  matter  how  sorry  we  may 
be  for  Cuba,  or  wish  her  to  be  free,  there  is  no  body 
of  men  to  whom  the  United  States  can  send,  or  recog- 
nize as  hsLYing  the  right  to  speak  for  the  people;  so, 
until  there  be  such  a  l)ody,  and  one  strong  enough  to 
show  that  it  can  rule,  the  United  States  can  only  stand 
by  and  watch,  as  it  has  done  in  past  years  when  there 
were  other  insurrections.  Some  of  our  people  say:. 
"Help  Cuba;  set  her  free,  even  if  it  does  make  Spain 
angry,  and  cause  a  war.'*  The  president  writes  about 
that  very  wisely;  he  does  not  say  that  such  a  war 
would  be  long  or  short,  successful  or  not;  but  that  the 
first  thing  to  be  thought  of  is,  what  is  right?  Though 
the  United  States  docjs  not  insist  upon  peace  before-, 
anything  else,  still  it  is  the  desire  of  the  nation  to  be- 
friendly  with  all  the  world.  The  president  suggests 
that  there  is  a  way  to  escape  from  this  terrible  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  and  that  is  by  Spain  granting  to  the 
Cubans  the  right  to  make  their  own  laws,  while  still, 
recognizing  the  sovereignty  of  Spain.  Then  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  perhaps  a  time  may  come  when  the- 
United  States  must  act.  A  war  simply  of  destruction 
cannot  be  allowed  to  go  on  indefinitely,  and  if  the 
Cubans  and  Spain  will  not  agree  on  some  mode  of 
peace,  the  United  States  may  be  forced  to  intervene, 
to  save  the  useless  d(Jstruction  of  life  and  property. 
Let  us  hope  tliat  this  (^^uban  trouble  may  be  as  happily 
settled  as  the  trouble  with  England  about  Venezuela. 

A  treaty  has  been  made  which  is  both  fair  to  Ven- 
ezuela and  England,  and  will  take  away  any  cause  of 
war.  The  president  tells  us,  too,  what  should  make 
us  very  glad,  that  the  United  States  and  England  are 
about  to  make  a  treaiy  to  arbitrate  all  differences  that 
may  come  between  them,  so  that,  if  possible,  there  may 
be  no  more  reason  to  fight,  and  the  two  great  nations 
which  have  s^o  many  interests  in  common  may  live  in 
peace. 

One  of  these  interests  is  the  seal-hunting  in  Bering 
sea.  The  hunters  go  there  every  year  to  kill  seals  for 
their  fur,  and  being  rbugh,  ignorant  men,  caring  only 
for  money,  they  kill  the  mother  seals  as  well  as  the 
others,  and  the  poor  little  babies  die  of  starvation. 
Every  season  the  hunters  find  fewer  and  fewer  seals, 
till  now  it  is  feared  there  will  soon  be  none  left;  the- 
United  States  and  England  are  trying  to  arrange 
some  way  to  watch  the  hunters  and  keep  them  fi*om 
killing  more  than  a  certain  number  each  year. 

Do  yon  ever  think  how  the  nation  grows? '  It  is  not 
only  through  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  bom  here, 
but  also  through  the  large  numbers  of  people  who 
come  every  year  to  make  their  homes  in  the  United 
States.  We  learn  that  last  year  343,267  of  these 
men,  women,  and  children  crossed  the  ocean;  of  these, 
over  2,000  were  sent  home  again,  but  the  rest,  340,468, 
were  allowed*  to  land.  Every  immigrant  must  have 
some  money,  about  $30,  or  some  person  who  will  as- 
sure the  authorities  that  he  will  not  become  a  burden 
.  on  the  people,  or  he  is  not  permitted  to  stay.  This 
is  the  way  the  government  tries  to  keep  the  country 
free  from  unworthy  people. 
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When  you  have  been  to  the  seashore,  did  you  ever 
happen  to  see  a  life-saving  station?  Before  these 
were  established,  when  there  were  great  storms  and 
heavy  fogs,  vessels  would  be  cast  on  shore  and  the 
sailors  drowned  because  there  was  no  one  to  help 
them.  Now,  at  these  stations  are  crews  of  men  whose 
business  it  is  to  watch  for  vessels  in  danger,  to  warn 
them  by  sending  up  rocket-signals,  or,  if  they  be 
wrecked,  to  go  to  -their  rescue  with  life-boats.  The 
president  tells  congress  that  these  brave  men  have 
saved  more  lives  and  property  this  past  year  than  ever 
before. 

Every  nation,  no  matter  how  peaceably  inclined, 
must  have  an  army.  There  is  an  old  saying:  "In 
time  of  peace  prepare  for  war."  So  the  United  States 
has  a  small  body  of  men  who  are  always  ready  to  be 
sent  at  once,  to  defend  any  place  that  may  be  in 
danger  from  foreign  enemies  or  from  great  riots,  or 
to  protect  the  settlers  in  the  far  West  against  attack 
from  the  Indians.  Beside  this  regular  army,  there 
are  nearly  five  times  as  many  citizen  soldiers,  called 
militia,  whom  you  may  have  seen  marching  through 
your  own  streets.  These  men  serve  only  their  own 
•state,  and  are  obedient  to  their  own  governor.  In  case 
there  should  be  war  with  any  foreign  country,  like 
England  or  Spain,  and  this  other  nation  should  send 
big  ships  of  war  to  fight  us,  if  such  a  ship  should 
come  close  to  New  York  or  Boston,  by  shooting  its  big 
guns  at  the  city  it  could  knock  down  the  buildings 
and  destroy  millions  of  dollars  of  property  in  a  little 
while.  So  the  president  tells  congress  they  must 
provide  money  to  build  forts  and  big  guns  to  keep 
ships  away,  for  though  a  great  deal  has  been  done, 
rstill  there  are  places  left  unprotected.  Forts  and  guns 
to  a  nation  are  like  steel  safes  and  bolts  and  bars  to 
-a  bank.  As  the  bank  protects  its  property  from 
wicked  men  who  would  break  in  and  steal,  so  the  na- 
tion protects  its  cities  and  itself  from  attack  and 
injury. 

In  a  great  country  like  ours,  where  there  are  sixty 
millions  of  people,  there  jnust  be  many  letters  sent 
through  the  post-oflBce.  The  shops  and  business 
world  use  the  mail  to  send  parcels  to  customers  in 
•other  places.  We  find  that  over  sixty-five  millions  of 
pounds  of  letters  and  postal  cards,  alone,  passed 
through  the  mails;  these  added  to  books,  parcels,  and 
newspapers  make  up  the  enormous  sum  of  512,977,- 
326  pounds  in  weight  that  had  to  be  handled  by  the 
■clerks;  do*  you  wonder  that  13,000  men  are  needed  to 
carry  the  mails,  or  14,000  to  sort  and  handle  them  in 
the  post-oflBce?  The  president  suggests  some  changes, 
that  the  postal  service  may  be  improved.  Next  May, 
the  Universal  Postal  Union  will  meet  in  Washington. 
This  is  a  union  of  the  post-office  authorities  of  all  na- 
tions, which  meets  every  few  years  in  diflferent  coun- 
tries to  make  the  sending  of  letters  from  one  country 
to  another  constantly  easier,  cheaper,  and  safer  by 
suggesting  improvements  in  the  service. 

As  we  have  an  army  to  take  care  of  us  at  home,  so 
there  must  be  a  navy  to  sail  about  the  world  to  let 
ihe  other  nations  know  that  the  United  States  can 


look  after  its  citizens  abroad,  and  protect  them  if  nec- 
essary. A  few  years  ago  we  only  had  a  lot  of  old 
wooden  ships,  which  had  been  very  fine  in  their  day, 
but  could  easily  be  sunk  by  any  of  the  iron  ships  such 
as  are  built  now.  Congress,  through  the  strong  re- 
ports of  men  who  knew,  decided  to  appropriate  money 
to  build  new  ships,  so  that  now  we  have  a  very  fine 
navy,  and  will  soon  have  all  we  need. 

For  a  long  time  thoughtful  people  have  been  anx- 
ious to  save  the  forest  trees  from  the  greediness  of  the 
lumbermen.  Instead  of  carefully  cutting  down  only 
those  that  were  of  good  size,  and  leaving  young  sap- 
lings to  grow  up  into  a  new  forest,  the  lumbermen 
would  clear  off  everything,  and  leave  a  whole  moun- 
tain side  bare.  Or  careless  people  would  go  hunting 
or  picnicking  in  the  woods,  build  fires,  and  leave  them 
without  seeing  them  properly  put  out;  a  wind  would 
spring  up,  fan.  the  embers  into  burning  coals,  and 
scatter  them  among  the  dead  leaves  and  underbrush; 
then  would  come  a  little  flame,  which  would  spread 
and  spread,  till  miles  of  trees  had  been  burnt  to  ashes. 
The  loss  of  so  many  trees  has  serious  results:  less 
rainfall,  the  sun  draws  more  water  from  the  unshaded 
ground,  there  is  no  moss  nor  roots  to  hold  back  the 
rain  that  does  fall,  and  it  rushes  down  to  the  brooks 
and  rivers,  and  causes  freshets,  which  do  great  dam- 
age. Last  congress  appointed  some  men,  who  under- 
stood taking  care  of  trees,  to  see  what  could  be  done. 
These  men  hope  soon  to  have  a  plan  by  which  all  the 
forests  in  the  United  States  will  be  protected  by  the 
same  laws,  which  will  only  allow  the  sensible  cutting 
of  the  trees,  and  heavily  punish  any  one  who  leaves  a 
camp-fire  burning. 

At  one  time  in  our  country^s  history,  all  the  govern- 
ment positions,  such  as  post-office  and  treasury  clerks', 
postmasters',  etc.,  were  given  through  politicians; 
and  the  great  evil  grew  from  this  that  the  unfor- 
tunate officeholders  felt  that  it  was  not  how  well 
did  they  do  their  work,  which  would  keep  them  in 
place,  but  how  they  stood  with  the  politicians;  and 
they  would  work  harder  to  help  the  men  in  power 
with  time  and  money  than  to  do  their  rightful  busi- 
ness. Then  good  citizens  came  forward,  and  said  the 
government  should  be  run  as  any  well-managed  busi- 
ness, and  men  should  hold  their  places  and  have  pro- 
motion according  to  the  excellence  of  their  work,  and 
not  according  to  how  they  voted.  The  politicians 
opposed  such  rules  being  made,  as  they  would  lose 
much  of  their  power;  but  after  a  time,  by  hard 
struggling,  the  better  men  prevailed,  and  a  few 
positions  were  put  under  the  civil-service  rules, 
which  require  men  to  pass  examinations  on  their 
general  fitness.  This  worked  so  well  that  the  reform 
was  extended  to  other  places,  till  now  nearly  eighty- 
four  thousand  hold  positions  under  these  rules;  and  as 
these  people  learn  that  it  is  no  longer  politics  but 
good  work  that  keeps  them  employed,  they  have  been 
more  anxious  to  please,  and  their  work  has  been  more 
efficient.  It  is  hoped  in  time  that  all  subordinate 
offices  may  be  filled  under  these  rules. — The  Great 
Eound  World. 
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NEW  BOOKS 
NEW    METHODS 


We  are  tte  PIONEERS  In  HIGH  ART 


REPRODUCTIONS     FOR     PRIHARY     BOOKS 


WE  ARK  WIDEAWAKE. 


WE  ABE  WIDEAWAKE. 


VALUABLE  BOOKS  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  SCHOOL 


HISTORICAL    READER 

The  Story  of  the  Indians  of  New  England. 

By  ALMA  HOLMAN  BURTON 

History  in  a  Most  Attractive  Form.  With  Sixteen  Full-page 
Authentic  .Illustrations.  A  Pioneer  Book.  Covers  an  Un- 
beaten Track.  A  Valuable  Reader  for  All  Middle  Grades. 
Full  of  Accurate  Information  of  Colonial  Days.  Heartily 
endorsed  by  all  who  examine  it. 

MAILING    PRICE,    75    CENTS. 


MORSE    SPELLER 

By  SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Pronounced  by  Progressive  Educators  the  Best, 

A  Natural,  Interesting,  and  Economical  Method  of  Teach- 
ing Words.  The  Correlation  of  Spelling  with  Geography, 
History,  Science,  and  Literature. 

MAILING    PRICE,    COMPLETE,    35    CENTS. 
Part  I.  90  cents.    Part  II.  85  oents. 

1>r.  C.  H.  Levemiore,  Presid«iit  Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn, 

N.  T.~I  am  much  impressed  with  tbe  plan  of  the  "Morse  Speller.**  I 
think  that  this  book  is  a  more  sensible  plan  than  that  of  any  other 
spelling  book  I  know. 

W.  F.  Gudy,  Superrlslng  Principal  Public  Schools,  Hartford, 
€onn.~The  '* Morse  Speller'*  is  almost  an  ideal  book.  Its  plan  is  in 
every  way  sensible  and  practical,  and  its  intelligent  use  must  lead  to 
the  best  results  in  the  schoolroom. 


The  PHONETIC  READER 

By  CHARLES  W.  DEANE,  Ph.  D. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Great  Improvement  on  Former  Methods.  Easy  and  Rapid 
Method  for  Teaching  Reading.  High  Art  Illustrations,  Choice 
Literature.  Results  from  Use  Commend  This  Book.  Com- 
plete Method  in  One  Book. 

MAILING    PRICE,    40    CENTS. 

The  editor  of  one  of  the  large  competing  educational  com-' 
panics  writes :  "The  Phonetic  Reader"  is  the  best  thing  of  Its  kind 
yet  published.  Mr.  Deane  has  surely  used  the  best  there  is  in  all 
other  systems,  and  in  the  word  and  sentence  method. 

Charles  Eldred  Shelton,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Bur- 
lington, la.— This  is  an  excellent  piece  of  text-book  work.  A  gem  in 
lUline. 

KHOCIT    TflOllEll    OTIAOE: 


NATURES   BYWAYS 

By  NELLIE  WALTON  FORD 

Natural  Science  for  Primary  Pupils ;  beautifully  illustrated 
by  reproductions  from  Great  Artists;  Literature,  a  Juvenile 
Poem. 

MAILING    PRICE,    40    CENTS. 

Professor  Charles  B.  Scott,  State  Normal  School,  Oswego, 

N.  Y.— It  is  very  attractive  and  helpful,  and  meets  the  idea  that  only 
the  best  and  prettiest  is  good  enough  for  the  little  folks. 

Marietta  Matthews,  Primjury  Department,  Public  Schools* 
Worcester,  'Mass.— The  beautiful  book,  "Nature's  Byways,"  re- 
ceived.   All  the  teachers  think  it  charming. 


FAIRY  TALE  and  FABLE 

By  JOHN  G.  THOMPSON. 

Principal  State  Normal  School,  FUchburg,  Mass. 

THOriAS  E.  THOMPSON. 

Superintendent  Schools,  Leominster,  Mass. 


Tbe  Pioneer  Book  of  High  Art  in  Primary  Reading. 


Illustrated  with  Reproductions  from  Great  Artists — ^Land- 
seer,  Rosa  Bonhenr,  Van  Marcke,  Troyon,  and  others. 

MAILING    PRICE,    42    CENTS. 

H.  T.  Crompton,  Superintendent   Schools,  Toledo,  Ohio.— I 

think  it  an  excellent  work  in  every  way. 

Gra*la  L.  Rice,  Supervisor  of  Drawing.  Buffalo  Schools.— 
It  Is  my  idea  of  an  artistic  school-book.    May  success  attend  it. 

C.  N.  Kendall,  Superintendent  Schools,  New  Haven,  Conn.— 
Our  Board,  at  its  last  meeting,  put  on  our  list  "Fairy  Tale  and 
Fable'*  by  Thompson.  We  shall  want  a  large  number  of  this  book 
during  the  year. 

Karl  Mathle,  Superintendent  Schools,  Wausau,  Wis.— Send  us 
forty  more  of  your  "incomparable"  "Fairy  Tale  and  Fable." 


Adopted  in  New  York  City;  Boston,  Mass.;  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.  ( many  thousand  copies ) ;  Denver,  Col. ;  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. ;  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Worcester,  Mass, ;  Cook  County, 
111. ;  Morgantown,  N.  C. ;  Dallas,  Tex. ;  Toledo,  Ohio ;  BridgQ- 
port,  Conn.;  Fitchburg,  Mass.;  Potsdam,  N.  Y. ;  Wausau, 
Wis.;  Waukegan,  111.;  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  and 
in  hundreds  of  other  places. 
HOOKA    IN    l^RESPAIiATIOIV. 


LIBERAL     DISCOUNT    TO    SCHOOLS. 


TH 1^:      3f:C  >I1N»  IC      OOlWtF^  A^r^lfc". 


Boston  Office: 
36  BROMFIELD  ST. 


Chicago  Office: 
FISHER  BUILDING.. 


Main  Office: 
96  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK. 
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KITCHEN  QUESTIONS. 

^HAT  is  fire? 

For  what  is  fire  used? 
^/\        Where  did  the  wood  and  coal  get 
that  which  gives  oflE  heat? 

What  substances  bum  the  quickest? 
How   did   people   light   a   fire   before   they   had 
matches? 

What  is  upon  the  end  of  a  match? 

What  is  ashes? 

Name  several  kinds  of  wood  that  bum. 

What  is  pastry? 

What  part  of  the  plant  is  rhubarb? 

What  part  of  a  plant  is  lettuce? 

What  part  of  a  plant  is  cabbage? 


Members  of  the  Educational  Press  Associa- 
tion of  America. 

MEMBERS   OF   EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE  : 

A.  E.  Winshlp,  Boston,  president;  W.  G.  Smith,  Aiinne- 
apolis,  secretary;  G.  P.  Brown,  Bloomlngton,  treasurer; 
John  MacDonald,  Topeka,  Kan.;  Albert  Schaeffer,  i^n- 
caster. 

Paper.  Post-office. 

American  Primary  Teacher Boston,  -Mass 

American  School  Board  Journal Milwaukee,  wis. 

RULES  OF  PUBLICATION. 


DaU  of  tx^iration.  —  The  date  on  the  label  of  your  paper  indicates  the  time  , 
when  your  subscription  expires. 

Ducontmuancts,  —  Subscriptions  are  not  discontinued  at  their  expiration. 
Any  subscriber  wishing  to  stop  his  paper  must  notify  the  Publishers,  otherwise 
he  b  responsible  for  payment  as  long  as  the  paper  is  sent.  Do  not  depend 
upon  your  Postmaster  or  any  one  else  to  order  the  paper  stopped  for  you. 

Chang*  of  euUreu.  —  Subscribers  must  notify  ns  of  any  change  in  their 
address,  giving  both  the  former  and  present  adoress,  otherwise  they  are  re- 
sponsible  for  the  paper  if  sent  to  a  former  address,  until  ordered  stopped,  or 
address  changed. 

How  to  romit,  —  To  secure  safety,  it  is  important  that  remittances  should  be 
made  by  checks,  drafts,  post-office  orderi,  express  money  orders,  or  registered 
letters,  made  payable  to  the  Publishers. 

Rocoi^U.  —  Remittances  are  acknowledged  by  change  of  date  followipg  the 
subscriber's  name  on  the  paper.  Should  such  a  change  fail  to  appear  on  the 
label  of  the  second  issue  after  the  date  of  remittance,  subscribers  should  notify 
umtonoe. 

Miutng  nmmhtrs.  —  Should  a  number  pf  the  Tbachbr  fail  to  reach  a  sub- 
scriber, he  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  Publishers  by  notifying  us  of  the  fact, 
npon  receipt  of  wMdi  notice  the  missing  namber  will  be  sent.  We  guarantee  a 
full  year's  subscription. 

All  l«tten  pertaining  to  the  Editorial  department,  and  all  communications 
fer  the  pages  of  the  Tbachbr  should  be  addressed  to  A.  E.  Winship.  Editor. 
All  letters  pertaininc  to  the  business  management  of  the  Tbachbr  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Publishers. 

NEW  ENGLAND  PUBUSHINQ  COMPANY. 

P^lkatifiH  Offico :  8  Soiiierfl«t  St.,  Bogton,  MaM. 


WB8TBBN  OFFICE: 
A.  W.  MUMFOBD,  Room  45,  Auditorium  Bldgr**  Chlcag^o,  111. 

Mr.  Mumford  is  also  General  Agent  for  the  States  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Iowa. 

BOUTHBBN  AOBNOY: 
CliAUDE  J.  BEI.I<,  409  Union  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Bell  is  General  Agent  for  the  States  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Arkansas 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 

TOPEKA    AGENOY: 
H.  C.  F£f.IiOW,  Tot»eka,  Kansas. 

Mr.  Fellow  is  general  agent  for  the  states  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  Colorado, 
Nevada,  and  Oklahoma  Territory. 

EVERY    DAV    TAL.E8. 

Trae   Stories   of  Real   Gblldren. 

This  book  is  intended  as  a  supplementary  Reader  in  the  lower 
Primary  Grades  of  the  Public  Schools.  It  is  also  adapted  to  Primary 
Grades  in  Schools  for  the  Deaf.  It  has  been  added  to  the  Public 
School  Library  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Price.  $6.00  a  dozen  (Bound  in  Cloth^ ;  $4.80  a  dozen  (in  Boards). 
In  each  case  postpaid.    Address 

LETITIA  L.  DOANE,  Inst,  for  the  Deaf,  Columbus,  Otilo. 


American  Journal  of  Education St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Colorado  School  Journal Denver,  Colo. 

Education Boston,  Haas. 

Educational  News Newark,  Del. 

Educational  Review New  York,  N.  T. 

Educational  Journal Toronto,  Can. 

Florida  School  Exponent Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Indiana  School  Journal Indianapolis,  Ind» 

Interstate  Review Danville,  IlL 

Iowa  Normal  Monthly Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Journal  of  Pedagogy Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Kindergarten  News Springfield  Mass. 

Michigan  Moderator Lansing,  Mich. 

Mialand  Schools Des  Moines,  la^ 

Missouri  School  Journal Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

New  England  Journal  of  Education Boston,  Mass. 

Northwestern  Journal  of  Education Lincoln,  Neb. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly Columbus,  Ohio. 

Pacific  Educational  Journal San  Francisco,  CaL 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal Lancaster,  Pa.. 

Popular  Educator Boston,  Mass. 

Primary  Education Boston,  Mass. 

Primary  School New  York,  N.  Y. 

Public  School  Journal Bloomlngton,  111. 

School  Bulletin Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

School  Education Minneapolis,  Minn. 

School  Journal New  York,  N.  Y. 

School  Review Chicago,  in. 

Southern  Schools Lexington,  Ky. 

Teachers'  Institute • New  York,  N.  Y. 

Teachers*  World New  York,  N.  Y. 

Texas  School  Journal Austin,  Texas. 

Western  School  Journal Topeka,  Kansas. 

Western  Teacher Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education Madison,  Wis. 

WHILE  you  are  looking  for  Supplementary  Read-- 
ing,  you  should  not  overlook  our  QOLDEN 
ROD  BOOKS.  They  contain  choice  chil- 
dren's  literature,  selected  and  adapted  from  a  wide 
range  of  well-known  writers,  and  graded  to  supplement 
First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Readers  with  reading 
of  an  interesting  character.  They  are  pictorially  illus- 
trated. The  binding  in  boards  is  substantial  and 
pleasing  in  style.  The  price  is  low.  These  are  the 
titles : 

z.     Rhymes  and  Fables,  zac. 
zz.     Songs  and  Stories,      Z5C. 

III.  Fairy  Life,  aoc. 

IV.  Ballads  and  Tales,       250. 

OUR  STANDARD  LITERATURE  SERIES 
offers  works  of  standard  authors— either  com- 
plete selections  or  entire  works  abridged,  in 
the  author's  language.  Now  ready:  Cooper's  Spy^ 
Pilots  and  Deers layer;  Scott's  Rob  Roy.  Kenilworth^ 
and  Lady  of  the  Lake ;  Irving's  Alhamhra ;  Dickens^ 
Christmas  Stories  and  Paul  Dombey  (from  Dombey  ai^d 
Son)  ;  Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden  and  Other  Poems  > 
Kennedy's  Hotse-Shoe  Robinson  ;  Byron's  Prisoner  oj 
Chtllon  and  Other  Poems  j  Bulwer  Lytton's  Harold; 
Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels;  Hawthorne's  Twue-Told 
Tales;  etc. 

Single  D ambers,  t2^Jt^.\  Doable  numberg,  %0e.  Also 
In  oToth,  90c.  »nd  30o.  On  these  and  the  "  Golden  Rod 
Books,"  special  dlsooants  to   schools  and   dealers. 

Concerning  the  aboye  and  our  popular  Standard  School  Books,. 
we  sball  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  inquiries  for  further  information. 


UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 


43-47  East  Tenth  St.,  New  York^ 


NEW  ENGLAND  DEPARTMENT. 

302  Washin^on  St.,  Boston. 
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Art  in  School. 

Not  long  ago,  when  hurrying  through 
-one  of  Chicago's  streets,  I  noticed  stand- 
ing in  front  of  an  art  store  a  little  Italian 
girl,  whose  pinched  face  and  ragged 
•clothes  marked  her  as  one  of  the  **  neg- 
lected ones."  Curious  to  see  what  at- 
tracted her,  I  went  toward  the  window 
and  saw  her  great  dark  eyes  fastened 
upon  the  exquisite  face  of  the  **  Madonna*' 
in  an  appealing,  loving  gaze.  I  doubt 
not  that  the  vision  of  loveliness  com- 
forted her  and  helped  her  to  forget  her 
cold,  uncared  for  life.  •  Unconsciously 
she  crossed  herself  and  ran  on.  At  the 
same  moment  another  child  of  perhaps 
the  same  age  passed ;  she,  too,  stopped, 
looked  at  tlie  picture  for  an  instant,  then 
said,  <* Isn't  that  a  pretty  baby!"  and 
-was  gone. 

This  simple  littl^  episode  set  me  to 
thinking.  I  could  not  help  contrasting 
the  appreciation  shown  for  the  same 
picture  by  these  two  children;  and  1 
-came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  argued, 
not  a  finer  appreciation  for  beauty  for 
the  street  child,  but  that  she  had  been 
taught  to  read  that  picture.  It  meant 
to  her,  not  a  woman  holding  a  pretty 
babe  in  her  arms — far  more.  She  had 
been  taught  to  associate  with  this  picture 
all  that  was  pure,  beautiful,  and  glorious ; 
while  the  infant  face  was  to  her  an  ob- 
ject of  reverent  adoration 

We  cannot  all  be  artists,  but  we  can 
do  at  least  a  little  in  training  those  under 


Build 


Build  up  your 
health  by  noar- 
ing  every  part  of 


Health 

the  system  with  pure,  rich  blood.  The  won- 
derfal  building-up  effect  of  Hood's  Sarsa- 
pariUa  makes  it  especially  valuable  after 
serious  illness,  and  also  to  prevent  pneu- 
monia, bronchitis,  coughs,  colds,  fevers. 

Hood's 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best-in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 

H^w\H'fi  Dtllfi&ct  harmoniously  with 
1 1 UUU  S  1^1 1  IS  Hood's  Sar8aparllla.25c. 


our  charge  to  appreciate  a  picture  and 
interpret  a  little  of  that  feeling  which 
impressed  the  artist. 

In  these  days  of  cheap  photographs' 
and  heliotypes,  why  cannot  every  school- 
room contain  one  good  picture?  Por- 
traits of  the  men  we  love  through  their 
works,  and  reproductions  of  the  most 
beautiful  things  in  ancient  and  modern 
art  can  be  obtained  at  trifling  cost.  The 
magazines  of  to-day  furnish  very  good 
copies  of  some  of  our  most  famous 
paintings. 


Children  should  be  educated  to  appre- 
ciate the  fine  arts  as  well  as  the  good  in 
literature.  There  is  no  better  place  to 
begin  than  in  the  primary  schools,  where 
the  minds  are  plastic,  easily  led,  and 
responsive  to  the  loving  and  delicate 
touch  of  the  teacher.  Someone  has  said : 
**•  If  the  art  instinct  could  be  aroused  in 
the  hearts  of  all  tl.e  little  children  in  our 
public  schools,  the  homes,  even  the 
poorer  ones,  of  the  next  generation 
would  be  far  less  pitiable  in  their  crude 
attempts  at  decoration."  About  two 
weeks  before  Christmas  last  year  I  had 
framed  and  hung,  at  different  times, 
copies  of  Raphael's  beautiful  ^'Madonna," 
Correggio's  '*  Nativity,"  and  Plockhorst's 
**  Christ  Blessing  Little  Children." 

For  some  time  nothing  was  said  of 
these  pictures.  The  children  just  looked 
at  them  and  many  expressions  of  admira- 
tion were  heard.  With  the  story  of 
"The  Christ  Child"  came' the  learning 
to  read  the  pictures,  and  the  children 
loved  them  because  they  were  pictures 
of  meaning.  Think  you  that  a*  picture 
of  a  child  in  a  bright  dress  playing  with 
her  hoop  and  dog  would  have  been  the 
same  in  the  lives  of  those  children? 
Doubtless  they  would  have  enjoyed  it, 
but  the  picture  would  soon  have  been 
forgotten,  because  it  meant  nothing, 
simply  a  child  at  play.  It  had  no  up- 
ward lift  in  its  tone  —  nothing  to  inspire 
further  thought. 

I  believe  it  a  mistaken  idea  that  bril- 
liancy of  coloring  alone  attracts  children 


ppletons' 

Home-Reading 
Books. 

Bditedby 

William  T.  Harris,  LL.  D., 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

'T'HIS  is  a  comprehensive  series  of  instructive  reading  books  to  con- 
-■-  nect  the  home  with  the  school,  presenting  upon  a  symmetrical 
plan  the  best  available  literature  in  the  various  fields  of  human  learn- 
ing, selected  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  students  of  all  grades  in 
supplementing  their  school  studies  and  home  reading.  It  will  cover 
the  following  departments  of  knowledge : 

Natural  Hlatory,  Inclndlng  Geography  and  Travel ; 
Phratcs  and  Chemiatrj;  History*  Biography,  and 
Ethnology,  Including  Ethics  and  Morals;  liltera- 
ture  and  Art. 

It  is  believed  that  this  project  will  fully  solve  the  long-standing 
problem  as  to  what  kind  of  reading  shall  be  furnished  to  the  voung, 
and  what  will  most  benefit  them,  intellectually  as  well  as  morally. 

NOW  READY. 

The  Story  of  the  Birds 

By  J.  N.  Baskbtt.     12mo.     Cloth.    Price,  65  cts.,  net. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  present  in  a  rather  unusual  yet  populir 
way  **  The  Story  of  the  Birds/'  with  the  more  striking  scientific  fea- 
tures of  their  probable  development.  In  interesting,  rather  than  in- 
stmcting,  in  g^uldinff  the  observation  of  the  inexperienced  into  proper 
channels,  in  suggesting  slightly  to  the  student  what  to  look  for  among 
theibirds,  and  what  to  do  with  a  fact  when  found,  is  its  proper  mission. 

Others  in  Preparation. 

D.  API^LETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

JX^nw  Torlr.  Boston.  Chicago* 
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Arranged  by 
Prof.  JOHN  A.  SHEDD,  and  others. 

PAPER.    PRICE,  25  CENTS. 
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}     _ 
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to  a  picture.  To  a  certain  extent  this 
may  be  true,  but  soon,  very  soon,  color 
counts  for  naught  if  the  picture  ex- 
presses no  thought. 

A  room  needs  a  few  pictures  of  color 
to  brighten  and  cheer  it,  but  these  should 
be  of  the  most  careful  selection,  only 
those  that  are  artistic  in  color  and  design 
being  chosen.  Some  of  the  art  journals 
send  out  studies  for  painting  that  are 
truly  beautiful  —  really  artistic  in  every 
respect;  and  these  when  simply  framed 
are  very  desirable. 

The  period  for  one  morning's  talk  in 
the  week  is  devoted  to  looking  at  and 
talking  about  some  good  picture.  From 
those  that  hang  on  the  wall  the  children 
are  allowed  to  choose  the  one  they  like 
best.  It  is  often  that  their  choice  is  one 
of  the  highly  colored  ones  of  which  there 
are  a  few ;  but  it  is  a  great  delight  to  me 
that  so  often  their  eyes  turn  lovingly 
upon  the  soul-inspiring  face  of  the 
'*  Madonna"  as  their  choice. 

In  the  upper  grades  much  can  be  done, 
in  connection  with  the  regular  work, 
toward  inspiring  a  love  for  good  pictures. 
Have  **  art  days  "  in  which  the  children 
may  bring  pictures  illustrating  certain 
subjects  in  geography,  history,  or  litera- 
ture. Tou  will  be  surprised  at  the  num- 
ber of  pictures  you  obtain.  What  so 
centres  the  interest  when  studying  an 
author  as  the  showing  of  his  portrait, 
with  pictures  of  his  birthplace,  home, 
and  favorite  rooms  ?  It  brings  the  chil- 
dren more  in  touch  with  him -^  makes 
him  seem  more  ,of  a  reality. 

Aside  from  the  refining  and  humaniz- 
ing effect  of  good  pictures,  they  are  of 
valuable  aid  in  the  primary  language 
work.  They  are  the  children's  special 
delight.  A  picture  is  the  quickest  way 
of  stimulating  thought.  Tour  objects 
may  not  interest  them,  your  poem  may 
not  be  understood,  but  place  a  picture 
before  the  class;  the. dullest  must  see 
and  have  some  corresponding  thought. 
—  School  Education. 


Pike's  Peak  in  a  Texas 
Schoolroom. 

[  Adapted  from  Texas  School  Journal.] 

I  visited  her  schoolroom  just  a^  the 
time  for  the  geography  class  to  recite. 


When  the  class  was  called,  I  saw  some 
bright  little  sheets  in  the  pupils'  hands. 

I  asked  what  it  meant;  she  told  me 
that  she  liked  to  give  the  geography  class 
a  change  in  text ;  that  some  days  before, 
when  she  went  home,  she  glanced  over 
her  table  and  found  a  railroad  folder 
descriptive  of  Pike's  peak;  that  she 
ordered  about  twenty  copies  for  the 
class ;  that  the  contents  would  serve  for 
two  lessons;  that  this  was  the  second 
lesson  from  the  folder. 

She  then  handed  me  the  folder,  pic- 
tured over  in  rich  russet  and  gold  tints, 
and  proceeded  to  hear  the  lesson. 

How  bright  the  children's  faces  were, 
how  eagerly  they  leaned  out  to  answer, 
and  how  well  they  knew  their  lesson  I 
They  must  have  novelty  now  and  then  to 
put  an  edge  on  their  appetites.  Yet  I 
acknowledge  that  in  this  instance  I 
doubted  the  utility  of  the  exercise  when 
it  was  first  suggested  to  me.  These 
folders,  printed  for  the  benefit  of  tour- 
ists, are  often  too  exclusively  descrip- 
tive of  landscape  for  the  pupils  to  catch 
and  hold  exact,  specific  statements;  for 
the  teacher  to  base  thereon  such  ques- 
tions as  will  elicit  reasoning  and  origi- 
nality on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

No  matter  how  fascinating  a  school- 
room exercise,  it  must  have  real  instruc- 
tive or  culture  value  to  be  commendable. 
Not  every  method  having  originality  and 
enjoyableness  is  a  good  method. 

However,  let's  hear  this  lesson:  On 
ray  account,  the  teacher  gave  a  brief 
review  of  the  previous  day*8  recitation. 
She  told  the  pupils  to  lay  aside  their 
pamphlets  and  thus  proceeded. 

I  will  repeat  the  questions  she  asked, 
but  will  g^ve  only  a  few  of  the  answers. 
This  will  suffice  to  Indicate  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  exercise.  The  answers 
given  were  generally  very  suitable,  hence 
they  can  be  easily  imagined. 

She  first  asked  what  was  the  subject  of 
the  lesson ;  then  where  was  Pike's  peak ; 
then  to  name  other  points  of  interest  in 
Colorado;  to  name  one  in  California; 
one  in  New  York;  one  in  Florida;  why 
was  Pike's  peak  noted ;  to  name  and  give 
location  of  other  peaks  noted  for  their 
height  (here  I  was  pleased  to  see  how 
rapidly  the  pupils'  thoughts  leapt  from 
peak  to  peak  —  Mt.  Shasta,  Everest,  St. 


Elias,  Blanc,  etc.)  ;  next,  who  was  Plke'» 
peak  named  for;  then  a  pupil  was 
selected  to  describe  the  discovery  thereof, 
as  given  in  the  pamphlet. 

The  facts  were  related  faultily, 
brokenly,  of  course,  and  when  the  boy 
had  finished  the  teacher  then  requested 
the  class  to  mention  any  details  of  the 
discovery  omitted  in  the  recital.  (  Here 
followed  a  very  fine  feature ;  from  pupil 

TEACHERS  OF  PHYSICS 

Cm  A14  Tbdr  StadsaU  bjr  Hktiaf  The*  Bead 

HOME  STUDY,  an  Elementary  Journal  for  Students  of 
Electricity.  Mechanical  Drawlncr.     Mechanics. 
Mining.         Architectural  Drawing.  Architecture 
Plomblnflr.     Steam  Bnglneerinflr.         Heating. 
Ventilatton.CivU  Eng&eering.  Prospecting. 

SAMPLE  COPIES  FREE.  Address, 
HOME  STUDY,  B«x  ims  Scranton,  Pm^ 


JENNER  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

(Formerly  Harvard). 
(School  recognised  by  State  Board.) 
Spring  and  Summer  Session  of  1687  begins 
March  2,  and  continues  six  months.    Announce- 
ment containing  requirements  for  admission  and 
obtaining  degree,  sent  upon  application. 
Address, 
JENNER  MEDICAI.  COI^IiEGE, 
386-397  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 


LONGFaiOW  BOOKIEF  ^X'l'^ 

Wadsworth  Longfellow,"  just  published.  A  col- 
lection of  Longfellow's  most  celebrated  poems. 
Original  colored  cover  page,  with  excellent  por- 
trait of  the  poet.  Elegantly  bouird  with  silk  rib- 
bon. Sent,  postpaid,  for  the  marvelously  low 
price  of  6  CENTS.  Two  copies  mailed,  post- 
paid, for  lOo  8peoUI  Ofr«>r  to  Teaohers: 
To  enable  teachers  to  secure  cheap  and  satisfac- 
tory Frix«s  to  give  to  scholars,  we  will  mail  the 
Ltongfellow  Booklet  at  the  low  price  of  40c. 
per  dosen  ooptos.    Address 

M.  C.  BUBKEIi. 
470  Nelson  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J» 


BUY     NO     INCUBATOR 

and  pajr  for  It 
before  miring  It 
a  trial. 

The  firm  who  is 
afraid  to  let  yon  ^ 
their  incnoator 
before  baying  it 
has  no  faith  infbeir 
machine.  We  will 
sell  yon  onra 
ON  TDIAI  IfOT  A  CENT  until  tried, 
\ll^  ■■vl/^i-  andachUdcannmitwlth 
5  minutes'  attention  a  day.  We  won  m^ 
FIB8T  FBIZE  WOBLD'S  FAIB  , 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer  if  yon 
will  only  buy  ours  on  triaL  Onr  large  cata- 
logue will  cost  you  6  cents  and  give  yon  tlOO 
worth  of  practical  Information  on  poultry 
and  incubators  and  the  money  there  is  In 
the  business.  Plans  for  Brooders,  Houses, 
etc.,. 2ft.  N.B.  Send  ns  the  names  of  three 
persons  interested  tn  poultry  and  26  cents  and 
we  will  send  you  "  The  Bicydle :  Its  Care  and 
Repair,"  a  book  of  180  sub]  ects  and  80  illustra- 
tions, worth  $&  to  any  bicycle  rider. 
YON  O    I<IM  INUPBATOB  CO  , 

Boxaaa. dhlawabb  oitt,  dhl. 


SPECIAL  BRAIN  FOOD  AND  NERVE  TONIC. 

VITALIZED    PHOSPHITES 

Is  a  special  food  to  nourish  and  strengthen  the  brain  and  body.  It  contains  the  phosr 
phoid  element  of  the  ox-brain  and  wheat  germ.  The  formula  is  on  each  label.  During^ 
past  30  years  it  has  restored  strength  and  vigor  to  thousands  of  over-worked,  brain- 
wearied  men  and  women.  It  is  a  preventive,  as  well  as  a  curative,  of  mental  or  nervoua 
exhaustion.  It  gives  active  brain  and  nerves  exactly  what  they  need.  VitalizecL 
Phosphites  is  a  highly  concentrated  tohite  powder,  pleasant  to  taste,  free  from, 
narcotics.    Endorsed  by  leading  physicians  and  brain-workers. 


^  56  West  25th  St.,  New  York. 


Prepared  only  by 


If  not  found  at  Druggists*,  sent  by  mail  ($1.00) .    Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 
CBOSBY'S  COIiD  AND  CATARRH  CURE.— The  best  remedy  known  for  cold  in  the  head  and  sore  throat.    By  mail,  SO  cents. 
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to  pupil  the  teacher  nodded  consent  as 
they  held  up  their  hands,  wishing  to  state 
various  specific  details  of  the  discovery ; 
each  pupil  was  allowed  to  make  only  one 
statement  at  a  time,  and  this  statement 
was  to  be  complete  and  exact,  and  one 
which  had  been  omitted.)  Then  what 
trees  grew  on  Pike's  peak ;  mention  any 
forests  found  in  abundance  in  California, 
Maine,  etc.;  describe  the  peak;  name 
other  regions  of  perpetual  snow;  give 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  ascent; 
how  did  the  thermometer  stand  on  top  of 
the  peak ;  compare  with  thermometer  of 
local  atmosphere ;  outline  the  journey  on 
the  Cogwheel  road.  So,  in  this  wise, 
with  numerous  explanations  and  ques- 
tions, comparisons,  contrasts,  the  matter 
of  the  little  pamphlet  was  reproduced  in 
its  real  suggestive  significance.  The 
teacher  then  said  to  the  pupils  :  **  There 
are  about  twenty  little  pictures  on  the 
folder;  think  about  them  a  moment; 
select  one,  and  tell  me  about  it."  This 
was  very  good.  One  despribed  minutely 
the  picture  of  Pike's  peak  signal  station ; 
this  called  for  various  statements  about 
the  United  States  signal  service.  An- 
other described  engine  and  coach  with 
good  result.  Another  described  a  pic- 
ture of  a  pack-mule,  which  called  forth 
details  about  various  animals.  After 
d^criptions,  the  teacher  criticised  the 
language  uAed. 

The  exercise  being  an  unusual  one, 
the  teacher  Informed  me  that  she  had  let 
it  occupy  both  geography  and  history 
periods  —  an  unusual  departure,  she  said. 

I  told  her  that  I  would  tell  the  teachers 
about  it ;  that  the  suggestion  barely  out- 
lined might  be  helpful.  I  asked  her  how 
she  got  the  folders ;  she  said  she  wrote 
to  E.  A.  Hirshfield,  Fort  Worth,  who 
promptly  sent  her  fifty  for  her  use. 


Carlsbrooke's  Donkey. 

A  little  knot  of  people  slowly  gathered 
outside  the  wooden  door  of  the  tiny  stone 
hut,  patiently  awaiting  their  turn  to 
enter.  Despite  rain  and  the  discomfort 
of  standing  in  a  puddle  under  dripping 
umbrellas,  we  were  as   eager  as   Dotty 


At  first  thought 
it  seems  impossi- 
ble that  any  hu- 
tn^tt  being  should 
wilfullv  embrace 
death.  Yet  thou- 
sands of  women 
daily  court  the 
grim  •  visaged 
mo  aster.  Some 
^do  so  through  ig- 
norance and  others 
through  wilful 
neglect  The  woman  who  neglects  to  look 
after  tiie  health  of  the  organs  most  essential 
to  her  womanhood  ignorantly  or  wilfully 
courts  death,  and  death  in  a  slow  and  ago- 
nizing form.  Ills  of  this  description  render 
a  woman's  life  a  didly  bnrden.  and  approach- 
ing motherhood  a  menace  of  the  grave. 

An  infallible  cure  for  all  weakness  and  dis^ 
ease  of  the  delicate  organs  that  make  wife- 
hood and  motherhood  possible  is  found  in 
Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription.  It  acts 
directly  and  only  on  these  organs.  It  pre- 
pares the  maid  for  wifehood  and  the  wife 
for  motherhood.  It  does  away  with  the 
nsnal  discomforts  of  the  period  preceding 
motherhood.  It  i nsures  a  healthy  baby  and 
makes  parturition  easy  and  comparatively 
painless.  Thousands  of  women  have  testi- 
ned  to  its  wonder-working  virtues.  Get  it 
at  the  druggists  and  refuse  all  substitutes. 
There  is  nothing  "just  the  same"  or  "just 
as  good. "  The  druggist  who  tells  you  there 
is,  IS  either  mistaken  or  dishonest. 

••  I  am  very  thankitil  to  jrou  indeed  for  what 
Dr.  Pierce*s  Favorite  Prescription  has  done  for 
me/*  writes  Mrs.  KtU  B.  Smith,  of  Grenola,  Elk 
Co.,  Slansas.  *'  About  a  month  before  I  was  con- 
fined I  had  such  pains  I  could  stand  up  only  a 
Uttle  while  at  a  time.  I  conld  not  rest  at  night 
at  all,  nor  at  any  other  time.  I  oould  scarcely  eat 
anything  at  all.  I  began  taking  Dr.  Pierce's  Fa- 
vorite Prescription  and  after  the  second  dose  I 
fttt  better.  Prom  then  until  I  was  sick,  I  carried 
neariy  all  the  water  that  was  nsed,  up  a  long  hill« 
and  worked  in  the  garden  every  day.  besides  my 
other  work,  and  did  not  feel  at  all  bad.  When 
the  baby  was  bom  the  doctor  and  the  women 
who  were  with  me  said  I  had  a  very  easy  time. 
The  women  said  I  had  an  easier  time  than  any 
one  they  ever  saw  for  the  first  time.  The  baby 
is  very  healthy  and  growing  right  along.  I  got 
up  when  she  was  five  days  old  and  have  been  ep 
ever  since.  After  two  days  I  began  my  own  work 
in  the  garden,  and  felt  stout  and  healthy.  The 
bal^  is  now  a  month  old.** 

In  nine  cases  ont  of  ten  sickness  is  caused 
by  constipation.  Dr.  Pierce's  Pleasant  Pel- 
lets are  a  sure,  speedy  and  safe  cure  for  con- 
stipation. One  little  "Pellet"  is  a  gentle 
laxative,  and  two  a  mild  cathartic  They 
never  gripe.    Druggists  sell  them. 


to  see  "  the  wheels  go  round."  Pres- 
ently we  heard  a  bolt  draw  back,  the 
solid  old  door  creaked  open  on  its  hinges, 
and  we  walked  into  a  one-roomed  cabin. 
Almost  at  the  back,  in  the  middle,  was 
the  old  well.  In  appearance  it  resembled 
most  other  wells,  being  merely  a  dark 
hole  surrounded  by  a  stone  guard,  around 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  PRHILEGES  AT  HOME.- 


Teachers  who  improve  their  epare  mo- 
ments, evenings,  etc.,  in  pursuing  the 
NORMAL  MAIL  COURSES  given  by  the 
AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE  NORMAL, 
become  better  qualified,  get  better  po- 
sitione,  and  receive  better  salaries. 

Our  system  has  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion seven  years--l2000  students  in  all^ 
over  3000  last  year. 

You  pursue  the  work  at  home  and  at  a 
cost  of  only  about  5  cents  a  day. 

Catalogue  fAving  tall  particulars  of  20  courses, 
together  with  hundreds  of  testimonials  and 
the  names  and  addreeaes  of  all  oqr  students  for  the 
past  year,  sent  free  to  any  addreas. 


Address,  American  Correspondence  Normal,  Dansviire,  N.  Y. 


which  had  been  placed  a  two-stepped 
wooden  platform.  Over  the  well  was 
the  usual  arrangement  of  ropes  and  a 
bucket.  When  the  keeper,  or  showman, 
rather,  had  carefully  locked  the  door 
again,  he  mounted  the  steps,  and  began 
in  a  slow,  monotonous  voice : — 

"This  well  is  seven  hundred  years 
old.  .  It  is  almost  200  feet  deep— 175  feet 
down,  and  26  feet  of  water.  It  has 
never  been  known  to  go  dry.  It  would 
take  a  man  too  long  to  wind  the  bucket 
up,  so  we  have  it  done  this  way.  Come, 
*JacobM"  We  turned  in  the  directioa 
in  which  the  showman  had  called,  and 
saw  that  a  huge  wooden  wheel,  about 
twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  had  been 
put  alongside  the  well,  and  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  that  its  axle  formed  the 
beam  around  which  the  bucket-rope  was 
coiled.  The  wheel  and  a  tiny  space  to 
the  left  was  partitioned  off  by  a  low  rail- 
ing, and  in  this  inclosure  stood  a  small 
but  wise-looking  donkey.  He  had  a  .very 
large  head,  enormous  ears,  and  a  fat, 
round  little  body.  While  keeping  one 
eye  on  the  showman,  he  playfully  thrust 
his  head  over  the  rail,  and  with  his  teeth 
seized  an  apple  from  the  hand  of  an  un- 
wary countryman  who  was  gazing  at  the 
hanging  rope.  However,  on  hearing  the 
words  '*Come,  Jacob!"  his  donkeyship 
immediately  dropped  the  apple,  assumed 
a  business-like  air,  and  entering  the 
wheel,  began  to  trot.  The  wheel  revolved 
fairly  rapidly,  and  looked  much  like  that 
in  a  squirrers  cage,  on  a  large  scale. 
When  Jacob  thought  it  about  time  for 
the  bucket  to  come  up,  he  stopped,  and 
glanced  round  to  see  how  much  rope  had 
been  wound  up,  and  then  continued  his 
trotting.  After  doing  this  two  or  three 
times,  he  finally  gave  an  extra  spurt,  and 
upon  seeing  the  bucket  appear,  jumped 
out  of  the^^wheel  before  the  man  had 
time  to  call  to  him. 

Jacob  stood  quietly  by,  panting  a  little, 
and  gazing  with  interest  at  us  to  see  if^ 
we  properly  appreciated  his  feat.  We 
each  were  offered  a  glass  of  the  clear, 
sparkling  water,  and  then  a  lighted  can- 
dle placed  in  a  stand  was  lowered  to 
enable  ns,  by  looking  over  the  curb,  ta 
judge  the  depth  of  the  well. — St.  Nicho- 
las. 


Kinds  of  Teachers. 

In  an  inspiring  address  to  his  teachers. 
Superintendent  James  M.  Greenwood  of 
Kansas  City  mentions  the  following  kinds 
of  teachers :  — 

^'  All  teachers  may  be  roughly  grouped 
into  three  classes.  The  first  class  do  the 
lowest  kind  of  work.  These  would-be 
teachers  imitate  some  favorite  teacher, 


ApB^\^  comes  under 
rKV^the  head  of 
NATtJBAL  HISTORY 
Send  two  cent  stamp 
for  Best  list  qf  Books 
.  In   Botany,    Insects, 
^Birds,  Fishes  and  all 
h  kinds  of  nature  study  j 
Headquarters  for  all 
^  Natural  History  Books. 
BBAPLKE  WHIPPBW.     IS  Areh  81..  Boitoa,  H—a. 
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$500  IN  GOLD  GIVEN  AWAY! 

■^  We  b»ve  had  a  ntimber  of  word  contests  in  the  past  and  prizes  have  been  awarded  fairly.  The  owner  of  every  winning  list  has  received  prizes,  and  nil 
testify  to  the  square  dealine  of  Mr.  Flummer.  In  entering  this  contest  you  are  sure  of  getting  the  money  to  which  your  list  entitles  yon.  We  first  adopted  the«>«> 
.        ""   this  season,    we  have  given  away  |800,  since  we  began  these  word  contests,  toM  persons,  and  would  lih-* x-w-u  *i j  .^^ ^  .. 


word  contests  this  season. 


N.  y. 


e  have  given  away  |80U,  since  we  began  these  word  contests,  toM  persons,  and  would  like  to  publish  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 

.    V. We  do  publish,  however,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  winners  of  first  prizes  in «     *     ' 

.„^ ^Str.,New  York  City:  uauo— Miss  M.Louisa  Allen,  Upper  Village,  Marion,  Mass.:  $S 

naoO-Mrs.  O.  U.  Goolidge,  98  Maple  street,  Butland,  Yt ;  tSaiN^^rs.  Emily  Burt,  West  Winfleld,  If.  Y.    This  is  is  our  largest  and  best  contest    We  give  ~ 


the  winners,  but  it  would  take  too  much  space.'  We  do  publish,  however,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  winners  of  first  prizes  in  each  of  our jpr€>ceding  contest  V 
Here  they  arej^»0.0p-;pr^E.  a  M.  JieU,  1S7  v^Mth  8tr.^,  New^YorkCit^  ^?J!:*'^;::?M5%]^lMS1^  (iy?'i'_KP^§'^*^'ft^A^*.'*°"L?*^*'-'J^*?^^^  ^rt»  West  Winfleld, 


$500 

GOLD 


FREE 


61  Prizes,  aggregating  $500;  a  Genuine  Bona-Fide  Offer. 


Wft  urivts  tjo^hinff  Titit  w^sh  for  prizes,    Nn  tTa«h.    _ 
ber  of  worda  frurq  thfi  Ipttera  in  INfiSTIiUt;T10N? 


Here  is  our  proposition.    Who  can  form  the  greatest  ntmi- 

.      ._        7    You  can  make  twenty  or  more  words,  we  feel  sure  and 

If  you  do  yi>Ti  will  r^-Hvi^' n  irotnl  reward.     Do  not  use  any  letter  more  times  than  it  appears  in  the  word. 

Vm  no  laT^uriiai'^e  eict*]>t  EtitrHrtli.    Wor^lj^  spilled  alike,  but  with  different  meanings,  can  be  used  but  once, 

rinnr"     ^ "       " — '^ ' —  — ^ —  -j.~-** 


i^f  tin*  nest  three  largest  lists 

—    ,  .    .._      , ., —  .      ioh  oi  tbo  next  forty  larGrest  liu. —  —  . 

lion  t  you  III  Ink  vo'ii  could  hf  aju^  of  th^»e  «tUty-oni>  t     Vou  will  enJIoy^the  making  of  the  list. 


fSO-OOto  each  of  the 

larirest  lists— sixty-one  prizes 


RubJishfir  of  WOSJAK^S  W0R1.P  AHT>  JKNVItPft  MlT^LKR 
-iiuith*T  Ifetlnrs  *n  tb*  wuTtl  INHTKUCTIOK;  SW,UOft»r  i^eciiTjO  liirifi.-HT  ^  436,  W  for  t^vlt 
n(?iMhi**< :  i)ii.ti(»t{>  pach  cif  the  u«it  thre*:  n^w  to  eacU  of  th*f  uext  nitie ,  and  ^^}  to  - 

ijri.jU  to  the  aixty-uiiie  Inrrp^t  !i*ts-     llon*i  you  llilnk  yon  could  !»p  oih?  of  rln»»is  «,,.,   ,      ,.„  ..-„    „  

Uhy  not  rry  for  the  nrm  prtzrl  Tli*^  Rtiove  rewards  nrp  vivvn  free  and  withnat  couHificmtiiim  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention 
*<>  'inr  niitiaMOtiie  woman's  tnaLiiKiTiei,  tbirty-two  to  tblrty-rft  pafi^s,  eocli  jifljrp  roTi;ta,tiilTsiir  f  >nr  li-ng  columns,  finely  illustrated,  and  all 
oriiriiijil  mattfr»  Uttivr  ftjul  i^hnrt  sitoiii^s  by  th^  >tt^«it  HTjtln.r'n ;  r'i*lot?  |l.ini  p«*p  yearn  T(  N  nm-^ywaf  v  fi>r  Vi)U,  to  enter  the  contest,  to  send  25  cents 
iTHi'Fun-' rc^T,  iitvt'r  c^r  fHtatiiin^),  f-ip  a  Uitv>f^  nirntiiis'  TH4il  su)>*  rfptina  vrttb  ycur  iJ-^t  nf  w.-nf*.  and  every  person  sendinir  the  26  cents  and  a 
Iljct  fhf  twfNTity  wtird3_i>r  in/fry  is  ^UflrHnt*'pd  an  "itm  |3r<^>.Hnt  hy  rt^lTjrii  injiil  fin  iMadttimR  tn.  th**  TjifiLrazine).  of  a  lUOupaire  bonk,  "KB^IIIIS 
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perhaps,  in  manner,  method,  and  devices. 
Nothing  is  thought  into  what  is  done,  and 
then  looked  out  from  the  inside.  Many 
never  get  beyond  this  apprenticeship. 
Thought  dies  with  them.  An  ignorant 
teacher  is  a  doomed  teacher,  just  as  an 
ignorant  or  prejudiced  corps  of  teachers 
will  kill  any  school  or  system  of  schools. 
^' A  step  higher  is  the  second  class  in 
the  development  of  teaching  power. 
This  class  knows  something  concerning 
the  nature  and  history  of  education,  and 
perhaps  have  some  vague  conceptions  of 
the  principles  of  psychology;  but  they 
do  not  see  how  to  apply  any  one  of  these 
principles  to  the  living  child.  Their 
knowledge  is  in  one  direction  and  their 
practice  in  anotlier.  With  such  it  is 
impossible  to  get  intelligent,  skillful,  and 
scientific  work  in  the  schoolroom,  yet 
there  is  more  hope  of  them  than  in  the 
lowest  class ;  but  so  many  of  these  lack 
that  poise  of  faculties,  breadth  of  learn- 
ing, quality  of  common  sense,  and  skill 
and  acuteness  in  unraveling  intricate 
problems,  that  they  find  themselves  ill  at 
ease  in  the  presence  of  important  issues. 
The  influence  of  such  teachers  is  so  well 
stated  by  an  eminent  authority  when 
speaking  of  another  class  of  professional 
workers,  that  its  repetition  in  this-  con- 
nection is  indeed  apropos.  He  said : 
'  *  The  harmful  man  in  any  community  is 
the  ignorant,  good  man,  whose  goodness 


floats  his  ignorance,  while  ignorance  does 
its  fatal  work.' 

*'But  there  is  another  and  better  kind 
of  work  than  I  hav»  yet  mentioned.  It 
is  that  which  is  thought  out  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  then  is  judiciously  and 
scientifically  tested  in  the  instruction  of 
children.  Let  this  kind  of  teaching  be 
coupled  with  energy,  decision  of  char- 
acter, and  intelligent  application  of  prin- 
ciples to  the  work  in  hand,  united  with 
an  inquiring  love  of  truth  and  a  devoted 
love  of  goodness  and  purity  of  heart,  — 
then  our  schools  will  continue  to  grow  in 
usefulness,  efficiency,  and  power.  These 
teachers  have  opened  the  windows  of 
their  souls  and  let  light  and  truth  in  be- 
hind the  closed  blinds,  and  have  for  their 
gruests  high  and  noble  thoughts. 

"  Teachers,  will  you  enrich  your  com- 
mon life  a  thousandfold?  Will  you 
fight  the  battle  of  your  own  soul  so 
bravely  in  defense  of  the  noblest 
thoughts  that  it  will  be  always  at  peace 
with  itself?  The  battleground  of  life  is 
ef er  between  one's  higher  and  lower  self. 
I  would  have  you  see  the  end  from  the 
beginning,  and  in  the  clear  sunlight  of 
truth.  This  deeper,  nobler  teaching  is 
the  only  kind  worthy  of  the  name." 


The  Habit  of  Being   Beady. 

You  may  call  it  what  you  like  —  pres- 
ence of  mind,  a  cool  head,  quick  think- 
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ing,  or  an  instinct  to  do  what  is  right  the 
first  time  —  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  a 
habit  acquired  by  experience,  of  being 
retfdy  always  to  use  one's  muscles  and 
brains  at  a  moment's  notice  —  the  habit 
of  being  ready. 

When  you  are  on  your  wheel  and  a 
tangle  is  ahead,  what  do  you  do?  What 
is  the  natural  thing  to  do?  Get  off  and 
walk  aside.  When  yon  are  in  a  boat  and 
a  flaw  comes  against  the  sail,  what  do^ou 
do?  What  is  a  reasonable  ihing  to  do? 
Let  the  sheet  and  sail  go  where  the  flaw 
cannot  come  against  it.     When  yon  are 


HOW'S  THIS  I 

We,  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward 
for  any  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO., Props,, 
Toledo,  O. 

We  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J. 
Cheney  for  the  last  16  years,  and  believe 
him  perfectly  honorable  in  all  business 
transactions  and  financially  able  to  carry 
out  any  obligation  made  by  their  firm. 

West  &  Truax,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Toledo,  O. 

Waldino,  Rinnan  &  Marvin,  Whole- 
sale Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally, 
acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and  mu- 
cous surfaces  of  the  system.  Price,  76c. 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Testi- 
monials free. 
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slipping  on  the  sidewalk,  what  do  yon  do? 
Thrust  the  other  foot  under  jou  or  turn 
yourself  on  a  pivot  and  come  to  the 
ground  on  the  bands.  What  do  you  do 
when  a  man  stops  you  for  the  purpose  of 
robbing  you  or  for  one  thing  or  another? 
Do  the  reasonable  thing ;  walk  up  to  him 
and  show  him  that  you  are  quite  at  your 
ease  and  that  he  is  attacking  the  wrong 
person.  What  do  you  do  in  the  room  of 
a  burning  bouse?  Do  the  reasonable 
thing ;  crawl  on  the  floor,  because  smoke 
always  rises  and  you  can  breathe  far  bet- 
ter. If  you  must  go  through  flames, 
pour  water  over  yourself  before  starting. 
If  the  undertow  in  the  surf  catches  you 
and  carries  you  out,  do  the  reasonable 
thing;  float — swimming  is  useless.  By 
floating  you  will  keep  above  water,  and  in 
a  moment  somebody  will  come  in  a  boat. 
So  we  might  go  on  for  a  week.  The 
particular  case  is  unimportant.  It  suf- 
fices you  not  if  you  know  what  to  do  and 
do  not  have  the  power  to  do  it.  Acquire 
the  habit  of  responsibility  and  prompt 
action  by  putting  yourself  in  situations 
(hat  require  this,  and  when  you  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  being  ready,  you 
are  pretty  sure  to  do  something  that  is 
reasonable  in  an  emergency  when  it 
arises,  even  if  you  are  not  primed  with 
all  the  knowledge  of  this  particular  case. 
—Harper's  Bazar. 

[The  above  article  is  worthy  of  the 
special  attention  of  teachers  who  seek 
to  prepare  pupils  for  the  emergencies  of 
life.— Ed.] 


No  Milk  in  Japan. 

In  Japan  they  do  not  have  this  article 
of  fuo4l.  The  natives  never  use  it — no 
lowing  herd  is  seen  with  the  barefoot 
boy  driving  them  to  the  milk  yard.  There 
are  no  pastures,  and  even  the  barnyard 
fowl  is  practically  unknown.  Most  of 
the  animals  on  the  island  are  left  wild 
in  preserves.  Milk  is  an  animal  product, 
and  animal  food  is  prohibited  by  their 
religion.  Curiously  enough,  fish  is  not 
considered  animal  food,  and  is  used  con- 
siderably.— Popular  Science  News. 


Hints  flpom  Experience. 

In  a  recent  visit  to  a  primary  room  of 
youngest  children  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  absence  of  all  nagging 
by  the  teacher.  A  little  boy  began  to 
hum  in  an  absent-minded  way.  '*Who 
has  to  hum?"  asked  the  teacher  in  a 
pleasant,  half-chiding  way.  The  boy 
looked  up  smilingly  and  stopped  hum- 
ming, whi^h  was  all  the  teacher  was 
after.  Wasn't  that  better  than  to  say, 
**  Stop  humming!  If  I  catch  you  hum- 
ming asrain,  I'll  punish  you."  The  nerves 
of  both  children  and  teacher  are  saved, 
and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  save  nerves  and 
friction  when  you  can.  —  Public  School 
Journal. 


A  Sure  Cure. 

It   is  told  of  Hannah  More  that   she 
had  a  good  way  of  managing  tale-bearers. 


It  is  said  that  whenever  she  was  told  any- 
thing derogatory  to  another,  her  invari- 
able reply  was,  **  Come,  we  will  go  and 
ask  if  this  be  true."  The  effect  was 
sometimes  ludicrously  painful.  The 
tale-bearer  was  taken  aback,  stammered 
out  a  qualification,  or  begged  that  no 
notice  might  be  taken  of  the  statement. 
But  the  good  lady  was  inexorable;  off 
she  took  the  scandalmonger  to  the  scan- 
dalized to  make  inquiry  and  compare 
accounts.  It  is  not  likely  that  anybody 
ever  ventured  a  second  time  to  repeat  a 
gossipy  story  to  Hannah  More.  One 
would  think  her  method  of  treatment 
would  be  a  sure  cure  for  scandal.  —  Har- 
per's Bazar. 


Do  You  Know  Tour  Pupils? 

Yes,  I  know  their  names.  What  else 
do  you  know  ?    Do  you  know  — 

How  many  of  them  have  weak  eyes? 

How  many  have  defective  hearing? 

The  attitude  of  each  pupil  toward  the 
school? 

Why  a  certain  pupil  doesn't  under- 
stand his  arithmetic  lesson? 

Why  another  doesn*t  like  grammar? 

What  effect  home  has  on  each  pupil? 

What  each  pupil  likes? 

What  your  pupils  think  right  and  what 
wrong? 

The  dominant  ideas  of  the  individual 
pupil? 

The  physical  defects  of  the  pupils? 
—  Louisiana  School  Review. 


When  Does  Your  School  Close? 
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HE  custom  of  giving  pupils  some  little  token  at  close  of  school  Is  an  excellent 
one,  and  teachers  ererywhere  observe  it.  It  has  been,  however,  diiBcnIt  to 
secure  appropriate  gifts— something  attractive,  which  would  be  kept,  without 
too  great  cost. 

Our  School  Souvenirs 

Are  neat,  novel,  attractive,  and  contain  matter  which  renders  them  so  valuable 
that  they  will  be  highly  prized  and  always  kept,  yet  the  cost  is  slight.  These  Sonve- 
nlm  consist  of  two  cards  tied  together  with  silk  cord.    On  the  face  of  the  first  is 

Srinted  the  name  of  school,  town,  teachers,  date,  oflScers,  etc.,  as  desired,  In  the 
rightest  gold  letters,  and  on  the  second  the  names  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  school. 
Heavy  embossed  cards  are  used  and  the  Souvenirfi  are  gotten  out  In  a  highly  artis- 
tic manner. 

•*•    Graded  Schools   •** 

We  have  a  special  form  for  graded  or  other  schools  having  over  60  pupils.  Full  par- 
ticulars on  application. 

That  NotUnc  Before  Deviaed  compares  with  these  Souvenirs  for  the  purposes 
intended,  Is  a  point  conceded  by  al). 

Sabbath  Schools,  Societies,  Lodges, 

And  other  organizations  are  furnished  with  similar  souvenirs  at  same  prices  and  find 
them  very  appropriate.    Especially  desirable  in  Sabbath  Schools  for  Kaster. 

WfTMnVR  TA  ARTIVR  •  One  for  each  pupil,  one  for  yourself,  and  one 
nUillDCia  lU  UnifCiA  •  for  each  offlciul  whose  name  appears  on  the 
souvenir.    State  definitely  the  number  you  wish  and  send 


plainly  written,  the  matter  you  desire  on  the  face  of 
first  card,  together  with  the  name  of  each  pupil.  Be  sure 
that  names  are  correctly  spelled  and  plainly  written. 

WHEN  TO  ORDER:  ^'ILT^^' T^ty^ 

but  it  is  better  to  order  a  couple  of  weeks  in  advance,  if 
possible,  to  avoid  any  possible  delay.  One  sample  Souve- 
nir free  to  any  address. 


Fill  The  Bill. 

Portsmouth,  n.  il., 
Dec.  9,  \tm. 
The  Souvenirs  came  last 
night.  I  am  much  pleased 
with  them,  and  also  with 
your  promptness  in  filling 
my  order.  They  are  charm- 
ing and  "  fill  the  bill "  ex- 
actly. 

Margaret  J.  Laughton. 


They  Are  Elegant. 

Edwards,  Mo., 
Dec.  10,  iKJKi. 
1  received  School  Souve- 
nirs   to-day.      They    are 
elegant,  and  I  am  delighted 
with  them.    The  pupils  will 
think   so  too,   I'm    sure. 
Wishing  you  success   in 
your  new  work,  I  am. 
Very  Respectful ly, 

Myrtle  Vanoc. 


Price  List. 

lb  or  less  01.00 
:  111.05  1  21  :  $1.29 
:     1.10    22  :     '  ^ 
:     1.15    23  : 
:     1.2U  I  24  : 
:     1.25  I  25  : 


1.33 
1.37 
1.41 
1.45 


Additional  ones  So. 
each.  In  ordering 
quantities  in  excess 
of  25  send  01.45  for 
first  25  and  3c.  each 
for  all  over  that  num- 
ber. Number  of  Sou- 
venirs ordered  must 
equal  number  of  pu- 
pils' names.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price. 


Address  all  orders  exactly  as  follows : 


The  above  eat  is  about  two-thirds  actual 
size  of  the  Souvenirs. 


Teacbars^ImproYeineot  Co.,,Box  2009,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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All  the  World's  Best  Litera- 
ture in  Thirty  Volumes. 

This  is  indeed  an  era  of  unread  books. 
In  this  bustling,  feverish  age  of  ours  few 
are  the  favored  individuals  who  can  lay 
claim  to  being  "  well  read."  The  vast 
majority  of  educated  people  finish  their 
**  serious"  reading  just  as  they  begin  to 
be  able  really  to  appreciate  the  treasures 
bequeathed  to  us  by  the  master  minds  of 
the  past. 

THE   NEED    OF    CONDENSATION. 

There  are  many,  however,  who  honestly 
desire  a  large  acquaintance  with  the  great 
autliors  and  books  of  the  world,  but  the 
task  is  so  enormous  that  a  lifetime  would 
seem  too  short  to  accomplish  it. 

The  realization  of  this  fact  has  pro- 
duced a  unique  *^  Library  of  the  World's 
Best  Literature/'  the  simple,  yet  daring, 
plan  of  which  is  to  present,  within  the 
limits  of  twenty  thousand  pages,  the 
cream  of  the  literature  of  all  ages.  The 
lines  upon  which  this  work  has  been 
carried  out  are  as  broad  as  literature 
itself.  It  offers  the  master  productions 
of  authors  of  all  times,  irrespective  of 
the  pergonal  predilections  or  tastes  of 
any  one  compiler  or  group  of  compilers. 
Although  Charles  Dudley  Warner  is  the 
editor-in-chief,  with  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie,  George  H.  Warner,  and  Lucia 
Gilbert  Runkle  as  associates,  the  assist- 
ance has  been  sought  of  an  advisory 
council,  consisting  of  one  eminent  scholar 
from  each  of  ten  of  our  leading  univer- 
sities, thus  insuring  the  widest  possible 
breadth  of  literary  appreciation. 

A    FEW    OF    THE    FAMOUS    CONTRIBUTORS. 

The  arrangement  is  not  chronological, 
but  alphabetical,  thus  diversifying  the 
matter  and  avoiding  the  heavy  monotony 
of  ancient  or  mediaeval  literature.  There 
are  also  elaborate  articles  upon  all  great 
authors,  great  books,  and  the  literatures 
of  different  ages,  nations,  and  periods, 
and  these  articles  have  been  intrusted  to 
over  three  hundred  of  the  foremost  critics 
and  writers  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  and  signed 
by  such  authorities  as  Dean  Farrar, 
Andrew  Lang,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward, 
Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  W.  D.  Howells, 
Henry  James,  and  many  other  literary 
celebrities.  These  articles  greatly  in- 
crease the  interest  in  the  contents,  and 
add  a  tremendous  educational  value  by 
collecting  for  the  student  the  most 
scholarly  literary  judgments  of  our  own 
time. 

SOME    SPECIAL   FEATURES. 

One  must  search  long  before  finding 
any  similar  combination  of  the  scholar- 
ship of  all  lands  called  into  harmonious 
and  effective  collaboration.  The  wide 
range  of  subjects  is  indescribable.  The 
reader  may  compare  the  oratory  with 
which  Demosthenes  stirred  the  souls  of 


his  fellow  Athenians  with  those  colossal 
utterances  of  our  own  Daniel  Webster ; 
the  finest  essays  of  Bacon  with  those  of 
Emerson;  the  style  of  Herodotus  with 
Macaulay ;  in  wit  and  humor  the  best  is 
to  be  found,  while  all  that  is  vulgar  or 
debasing  has  been  eliminated.  In  that 
most  popular  form  of  literature  —  fic- 
tion—  the  choice  of  writers  extends 
from  those  of  ancient  Egypt  to  Bunner, 
Kipling,  Stevenson,  and  Bou^get ;  while 
in  poetry,  it  extends  from  Hoiber  to  such 
modern  singers  as  Tennyson  and  Long- 
fellow. In  Politics,  Letters,  Biography, 
Sciences  and  Philosophy,  Theology  and 
Pulpit  Oratory,  Drama  and  the  Theatre, 
likewise,  the  names  of  the  greatest  ex- 
ponents are  to  be  found.  There  are, 
moreover,  a  host  of  legends,  fables, 
antiquities,  mythologies,  folk-songs,  and 
folk-lore. 


MORE   THAN  A  THOUSAND   ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  work  is  embellished  'with  more 
thsn  a  thousand  full-page  and  vignette 
portraits  of  authors,  which  enable  the 
reader  to  obtain  a  perfect  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  nearly  the  entire  list  of 
literary  celebrities.  The  exceptional 
typographical  beauty  of  the  Library,  and 
the  attractive  bindings,  will  endear  the 
edition  to  the  most  fastidious  book-lover. 


A    LITERARY    EDUCATION. 

No  one  with  any  aspirations  to  literary 
culture  or  taste  can  afford  to  be  without 
this  monumental  compendium.  In  a 
word,  if  one  reads  at  all,  it  is  invaluable. 
With  the  aid  of  this  great  library  which 
Mr.  Warner  and  his  able  associates  have 
so  admirably  wrought  out,  one  may  ac- 
quire in  a  season's  easy  reading  a  wider 
grasp  of  literature  than  could  otherwise 
be  obtained  by  the  industrious  study  of  a 
lifetime.  Although  this  proposition  may 
seem  startling  at  first,  these  thirty  vol- 
umes really  contain  a  well-rounded  liter- 
ary education. 

HOW  TO    SECURE    THIS    GREAT   WORK. 

A  limited  number  of  sets  is  being  dis- 
tributed through  the  Harper*s  Weekly 
Club  to  introduce  and  advertise  the 
Library;  these  sets  are  at  present  sup- 
plied at  less  than  one-half  the  regular 
price  and  on  easy  monthly  payments. 
Club  No.  2,  now  forming,  will  close  in 
February,  after  which  the  price  will  be 
advanced. 

The  introductory  sets  available  will  be 
so  quickly  claimed  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  the  club  to  reserve 
a  limited  number  of  sets  for  the  special 
benefit  of  American  Primary  Teacher 
readers.  Those  who  first  apply,  men- 
tioning this  magazine,  will  secure  them. 
Applications  for  special  prices  (and 
sample  pages  )  should  therefore  be  made 
at  once  to  Harper's  Weekly  Club,  91 
Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 


iComfoilable 

Your  choice  of  eight  different  Columbia 
saddles.  All  the  desirable  saddles  which 
have  been  produced 
by  the  best  saddle  mak- 
ers in  the  world.  No 
requirement  that  is  not 
met  with.     Columbia  saddles  fit  everyone. 


Bicycl 


es 


$100        StamiTd  of  tho  World 
to  all  aiiko=^  s==s 


^ 


The  new  adjustable  Columbia 
handle-bar  is  stronger  and 
more  perfect  than  ever. 

Send  one  a-cent  stamp  for  handsomest  bicycle  Cat- 
alogue  ever  issued:  tree  by  calling  on  any  Colum- 
bia dealer. 

POPE  MFC.  CO.,  Hartford,  CORn. 

Greatest  Bicycle  Factory  in  the  World.    More  thaa, 
17  Acres  01  Floor  Space. 

Branch  House  or  dealer  in  almost  every  dty  an^ 
town.  If  Columbias  are  not  properly  represented 
in  your  vicinity,  let  us  know. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Plummer,  the  publisher  of 
the  Woman's  World  and  Jen n ess 
Miller  Monthly,  offers  $500.00  in  gold 
to  the  persons  forming  the  largest  num- 
ber of  words  from  the  word  "  Instruc- 
tion." These  contests  have  proved  very 
popular  in  the  past,  the  competition  for 
prizes  being  very  close.  See  his  adver- 
tisement on  another  page. 


Clean 


Perfect 


Grand 


THE 

Literary  Digest 

Not  a  compilation  of  news- 
paper clippings,  but  a  judi- 
ciously edited  weekly  review 
of  current  events  and 
thought  for  those  people 
who  demand  the  best  service 


ONK  SAMPLE  MAILED  FBKB  TO    EVERY 

BONA  FIDE  SUBBORIBEB  OF  AMERICAN 

PRIMART  TEACHER. 


The  sample  will  show  ex- 
actly what  it  is — better  than 
a  written  description.  We 
want  you  to  see  it.  Simply 
write  us  a  postal  asking  for 
copy.     Address 

LITERARY    DIGEST 

80  Lafayette  PI.,  New  Tork  City 

Sample  of  the  "New  Webster  Diction- 
ary and  Complete  Vest-Pocket  Library," 
45,800  Words,  Cloth,  Indexed;  and  a 
sample  '^  Game  of  Industries,"  both  for 
25  cents.  Object :  To  secure  thousands 
of  agents  at  once.  Now  is  the  time  to 
make  money  with  these.  Circulars  free. 
Let  us  hear  from  you  without  delay. 
E.  E   JmiLES.  Pnbltolier, 

SOUTH  LANOABTBB.     -     -     MABB. 


1897. 
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TEACHERy  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  >~  ^JSSSS  "Sf** 

Established  In  1884.     Positions  filled,  8.700t  Seeks  Teachers  who  are 
ambitious  for  advancement  rather  than  those  without  positions. 


AMERICAN  AFOREIGN  Teachers'  A^eaey 

Introdaoes  to  ooUeges,  sohoolt,  and  families,  superior  Professors,  Principals.  Assistants, 
Tutors,  and  Ooremesses,  for  erery  department  of  instmotlon:  recommends  good  schools  to 
parents.    CaU  on  or  address  Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNO-FULTON, 

^ Ammioan  and  Foreign  Teaehen'  Agmey,  3S  Union  Sq.,  NEW  TOBK, 

PRIMARY  and  GRAMMAR   GRADE  TEACHERS 

Also  Normal  g^adnates,  are  wanted  for  s^ood  positions  in  city  schools. 

Address,      ALBERT  &  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 
6;ta  Pullman   Bulldtnfr.         ....  OHIOAOO. 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

i  A.iiKniFt«%  PI  I  KmBBBTT  O.  FISK  A  CO.,  Proprietors.  ,  ,„,,  .^^  -^ 

^tSSfSSi      8mA  to a^iyiif  these  Jgencinftrrmipage  Agency  ^^DO 

..  — .w._.       /    •««r«w-v*-       .    |gKing8t.,W.     j     1»K  So.  Spring  St,  I  Century    Bnu'dlig 

Toronto,  Can.     1      Lo«  Ani^elet,  CaL  j  MlzmeapoUt,  libm 


1«  Fifth  Aye., 
New  Tork. 


S»  Wabash  At., 
Chicago,  111. 


E 


DUCATIONAL    EXCHANC 

49  Westminster  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


E 


Helps  Teachers  Obtain  Positions.     Recommends  Competent  Teachers.     Write  at  once. 


GRADE   TEACHERS. 


We  are  having  more  calls  for  first-class  teachers  with  normal  training  than  we  can  satisfy, 
and  can  help  any  sncoessfnl  teacher  getting  less  than  $600.  We  are  advertising  for  teachers^ 
not  registration  fees. 

BEACON   TBACHERS*  AGENCY,  Tremont  Tem^e,  Bost<>n. 


FOB  THE  BEST  SERVICE  REGISTER  WITH  THE 

Teachers'  Go-operative  Association  of  N.  E.  ''  ^^s^^'*"  ^' ' 


Onr  record  2511  places  filled.       Our  manual  free. 


F.  B.  SPAULDING,  Prop. 


THE   TEACHERS'    EXCHAN6E 

OF  BOSTON. 
T.  IV.  WHITE,  Proprietor  and  Manager, 
a58  Washington  Street. 

Telephone,  ^'BOSTON  %m." 


1.  Selects  superior  taachers  for  employers. 

2.  Informs  teachers  of  vacancies. 

5.  Oives  personal  advice  to  yonng  teachers. 
4.  Hubscrtbes  for  periodicals  atclub  rates, 
ft.  Sells  books  at  wholesjtle  prices. 

6.  Buys  second-hand  books. 

ifemberMhtp  uprq/itable  for  all  progreuive  teaehera. 


TEACHERS  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

Ctuomo  Reward  and  Gift  Cards.  New  Pretty  Artistic 
DeBl^ns  of  Flowers,  Scenes,  Views,  Crescents,  Shields, 
Serells,  Panels,  XAndacapes,  Juveniles,  Birds,  Ships,  etc. 
Price,  12  cards,  3x4H  Inches, 8c;-«i4x5>4  12c;-4)^x6J^  20c; 
fSx7>$  S0c;-7x9  fiOc     All  beautlftil  cards  no  two  alike. 

Sampled  Sent  Free  to  Teachers. 

Price  List  of  School  Supplies,  Embossed,  Mounted. 
Frosted,  Chromo  Revw'ard  and  Gift  Cards,  Reward,  Gift 
•nd  Teachers  Books,  Speakers,  Plays,  Drills,  Marches, 
DliloffDea.  RedtaUona,  Tableaux,  Dramas,  Comedies, 
Fkrees  Entertainments,  Alphabet,  Number.  Drawing, 
Bea^.  Prtee,  Honor,  Merit,  Credit  Perfect  Cards, 
School  Aids,  Reports,  rrtplomas,  Certificates,  etc,  ft-ee. 
All  postpaid  by  mail.  Postage  stamps  taken.  Address, 

A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.  WARREN,  PA. 


TEACHERS  WANTED. 


$20 


a  hundred  for  pupils*  addresses. 
Send  10  ct8.  for  contract  and  sam- 
nle  copy.     ROMAircE  Magazine, 
^         ^  1440  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


15 


CENTS  bring*  yon  on  trial  13 

THE  PATHFINDER. 

The  great  national  news  review  for  teachers,  stu- 
dents, and  €tll  bun  people.  Fresh  every  week 
from  the  Nation's  Oiipltail.  Used  as  ideal  current- 
events  paper  everywhere.  Clean,  vigorous,  con- 
cise, classified,  non-partisan,  entertaining,  cheap. 
We  ask  you  to  txj  it  8  months,  compare  it  with 
others,  and  then  decide  whether  you  0  a  v  A  ffobd 
to  miss  a  copy.  Agents  wanted.  fLOOayear;  Low 
rates  for  clubs.   Address, 

The  Pathfinder,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SCHOOLS!  SCHOOLS!  SCHOOLS! 

I  offer  anything  in  the  line  of  Biological  School 
Collections.  The  smaller  Mammals  mounted, 
Stuffed  Birds,  and  Skins,  Eggs  with  nests  in  sets 
and  singles.  Corals,  Minerals  and  Shells.  All 
orders  of  Insects  with  Biological  collections  of  the 
same,  as  Ova  larvae,  Cocoons  and  Imxglners, 
neatly  arranged  In  cases,  trlass  top.  Silkworm 
Moths,  different  species,  with  worms,  cocoons  and 
eggs,  for  tllk  culture  a  specialty.  Being  a  teacher 
of  Natural  History  myself,  I  know  from  experl. 
ence  what  is  needed.  Cabim bts.  Books  and  In. 
STRUMSMT8.    Send  10  cents  for  my  new  catalogue. 

FBOF.  CARL  BRAUN,  Naturalist, 

BANOOR  MAINB.  U.S.A. 


FULL-SIZE    SHEET    MUSIC. 

List  of  &,000  pieces  10  cents  (/ree). 
STANDARD  INSTRUCTION  BOOKS. 

Czemy  Velocity  Exercises,  Kos.  1,  2.  and  3,  for 
fiufr.,  -J5c.  each.  Kohler's  20  Primary  Studies,  Op. 
60,  rTos.  1  and  2.  for  flng.,  20c.  each.  Duvernoy^s 
Studies,  50c.  Winner's  Dance  Folio,  190  pp.,w)c. 
Wilson's  Method,  for  piano,  paper,  post  free,  SOc. 
Fernandez  Mandolin  Method,  Monarch  Guitar 
Method,  Monarch  Banjo  Method,  Coe's  Violin 
Method,  each,  post  free,  25c.  Write  m  what  you 
require.  C.  ROBIN  S05  &  CO.,  Station  D,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 


KINDERGARTEN  b  I 


a  w. 

SOHIBEIBHOBH  A  CO. 

t  last  14th  Strtat, 

VKW  rOBI. 


SCflEBIERHOBN'STeacliers'AieiCT, 
Oldest  aad  best  kiowa  U  V.  S.  Kstftb.l  8M. 
8  East  1 4th  St  •  N.  Y. 


MA  npu  ny  is  yaluahle  In  proportion  to  Its 
AuIinUI  InflBenpe.    If  It  merely  hears 


of 


Tacancies    andQI H  A  Oils  8omethinfi:,hat  if 
iff  askedto  recom- 

mendsyonthat  is  more.  OiirslihuUMllJjrl  llu 


jmrTAmisfl     „ 

tells  yon  about  them  1  aA  1  it  is  askedto  recom- 


syot 
hda 


mend  a  teacher  and  recom-r 


C.  W.  BARDBEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WINSHIP  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

S  Somerset  St.,  Boston.- 

PROMPT  ^S'<;l."<5Sr«SSr*'"*'' 
^S  COURTEOUS  ^' 

Beet  Equipment.  *-^  ^  "^  Property. 
Kindergartens,  all  nades,  Tl  A  TT% 
Private  Scheols,  CoDeges.        J;  iLlXv 

WM  F.  JARVIS,  Makaobb. 


iMChirS  ffflnild!  Assochition,AaditoriaBi 
BnUding,  Chicago,  Ills.   4000  positions  filled. 


T00,000,"' 


Blotting  Fads  given  away.    Send 
%cent  $tamp  for  some  of  them. 
D.  Johnston,  Newport, B.I. 


%#  iF^  E%  E^  19rftia  aATasfiiLDroBoo..oAiMaoiio 


kTOUaitA]aaB60LoTcl7  0ftTdi,IMHlMtQ«M;  miA  PrMl. 
P  nu,  1  Bine.  Vomtala  Pm.  Cuff  Bottooa,  Oollu-  BnttoB.  8«wf 

Pin.  Wktoh  cfaAln.  cto:  ftll  vith  op  n*»  Pmlar  MootblyJ  mM. 

~     poMkg*.    JXWIL  CARD  05.,  CLIinONVnXX.  OOlfX. 


$65  SEWING 
MACHINES 


to  every  person  who  will  introduce  onr  teas 
soeaayanyonecandoic.  Forfnilparticniars 
address  Oxford  HdM.  Co.  tUO  \9mhmA  av.  Chieairv 


ARTISTIC. 


lOMIC.^COMPLCTC.  NATIONAL 


OF  LATEST  DESIGNS  AND  MOST  EXPRESSIVE  WOROINQS 


ooiMuttva,  oiricx 


PILES 


and  OOIBTSTIPATIOH  c 

flree.  A  sample  of  the  best  rem- 
edy on  earth  mailed  free  of  charga 
ProAFovrler*  Moodiis«C3oBia 


BmkL  fm  Hfem  QUaiefue. 


Uiil*'f  tib**    i^oVfTTinienT.     <:'I\"ltj 
KKVU'KKXAMINATiriNWi.re 
-mm  10  tie  hekl  in  i^i-pry  ??Tiit(^f   Moru 
ti!i  n  6,*Mi  ft  fijidl  n  I  men  is  « li  I !  li*?  mad  e 

Lorus  InlermU  RfveTiup,  [ltt1li\'ny  »ja|],  n^punmiTntal 
ami  other  po«ili[:1on!},  Halrvr!i??^  dnfc^find  pEiirE»or<*xaml^ 
rvnM-,T^4,  i^xc  ,  will  bo  srnit  /fvc  to  ony  gnp  inentJiDnlad 
ATRerican  Priinary  Teacher. 

NAnONAL  GOR|IESPON0£NC£  tNSTlTUTE,  WASHJNBTDN,  O.C, 
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4 


YOU  WANT 

Miller's  Daughter. 


FREE 


For  15  centa  we  will  mall 
you  this  beautiful  writing  tab- 
let of 

Plated  Wedding 

Cream  Paper. 

Send  us  jour  wldreti  on  a,  poataJ  vad 
we  wUl  mall  you  our  BKAOTirtTL 
ILLUSTR  ATi:  D  Bt>0  KL£T,  contain 
Ing  engraviijj^a  of  calebntQd  palDtlcLgt  wltTj 
sketches  of  the  arttstj'  lives. 


YOU  WILL    DEEM    IT    A    TREASURE. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Acme  WrltluK:  'TftblcU,  and  take 
DO  other.    7%ey  are  the  begt. 

Manufactured  only  by  lb? 

ACME  STATIONfiRY  AND  PAPER  CO.,  t 

Cor.  N.  Ninth  St,  and  Wythe  Are.^   BtlOOKI^YNp  H^Y       J 


In  selecting  Holiday  Gifts  for  Pupils, 
Relatives,  or  Friends,  do  not  overlook 
the  superior  merits  of 

DKOFS  iSrH'  PENCILS. 


If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  Dixon,  mention  Ths 
Akssigak  Teaches  and  send  15  cents  for  samples. 


JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 


JBBSIBT  GITT,  N.  J. 


DO  YOU  WANT 


The  Best  Book  of  Children's  Stories  ever  published  ? 
That's  what  we  call  our     .     .     . 

"In  The  Child's  World." 

By    EMILIE    POULSSON. 

It  is  a  Library  of  Children's  Literature,  consisting 
of  Morning  Talks  and  Stories  for  the  Kindergart- 
ner,  Primary  Teacher,  and  Mother.    .     .     .... 

NEARLY  400  PAGES  AND  OVER  lOO  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Price,  Hlwminated  Cloth  Cover,  $2»00. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,   -    -    Springfield,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK. 


ATLANTA. 


KANSAS  CITY. 


N.Y.S.L 


American 

PRinARYTEACHER 


PUBLISHED 


^y^EVlEMOLArtf^^lSHI^g^g^^^^QSTOlfA^ 


Old  SSBU0,  Vol.  ZX.,  No.  7.— Nsw  SnusB,  Vol.  ZIT.,  No.  7. 


Bnterod  at  the  Pott  Oflloe  at  Boston,  Vast.,  at  teoond  olatt  matter. 


A.  B.  wiNsmp,   \  «atfor#  "RnftTTiw    M  a  hoit    1 8Q7     m«»*"t  •  ^^^  » y««- 

W.  B.  SHBLDON,  f  ^^^''  X>U»rU.N  ,      iXL  AKOU,      lOa  I  •       j^  ^^^^  ^f  5  or  mor<i,  80  eto.  »  year. 


Attractive  New  Books 

FOR  PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  GRADES 


Dana's  Plants  and  Their  Children,  $  .65 


Describes  wonders  of  plant  life  so  charmingly  and  illustrates  them  so  beautifully  that  children,  inter- 
ested at  once,  are  introduced  almost  unconsciously  to  Botany  study.  Profusely  and  artistically  distributed 
through  the  text,  the  illustrations  of  this  book  are  specially  noteworthy  for  accuracy  of  delineation  and 
delicacy  of  treatment. 

Crosby's  Our  Little  Book  For  Little  Folks,  .3o 

First  steps  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  color,  music,  etc.,  etc.  The  most  attractive  book 
ever  published  for  children  in  the  kindergarten  and  lowest  primary  grades.  Beautiful  colored  pictures. 
Clever  outline  drawings  for  the  little  folks  to  copy.  Juvenile  songs  set  to  simplest  music.  Though 
educative  in  its  fullest  sense,  the  work  is  spirited  and  entertaining.  'JHiere  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book. 
Teachers  find  it  full  of  bright  ideas  and  helpful  suggestions.    Children  are  delighted  with  it. 

Eclectic  School  Readings 

Published  in  response  to  a  demand  for  new  and  good  supplementary  reading  in  collateral  branches 
in  primary  and  grammar  grades.  Features  of  this  popular  new  series  are  charming  literary  style,  instruc- 
tive, entertaining  matter,  profuse  artistic  illustration,  handsome  cloth  bindings.     Now  ready : 

FOLK  STORY  SERIES 


Lftne'i  Storlea  for  Children •  .26 

Baldwin's  Falrj  Stories  and  Fables 35 

Baldwin's  Old  Greek   Stories 45 

FAnOUS  STORY  SERIES 

Baldwin's  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold .    .35 

Baldwin's  Old  Stories  of  the  East f 45 

Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe 50 


HISTORICAL  STORY  5ERIB5 

BgS^leston's  Stories  of  Oreat  Americans  for  I^ittle 

Americans •  •40 

Bs^Srloftton's  Stories  of  American  I.if  e  and  Adventure,    .50 

Onerber's  Story  of  the  Greeks 60 

Gnerber's  Story  of  the  Romans 60 

Gaerber's  Story  of  the  Chosen  People 60 

NATURAL  HISTORY  STORY  SERIES 

K«Ur'.  Short  StbrlM  of  Our  Sbr  Nalrhlior. 50 


Natural  Course)  in  Music 

By  Frbderic  H.  Ripley  and  Thomas  Tapper.  Latest  and  most  successful  system  of  music  instruc- 
tion for  schools.  New  plan  of  presenting  the  subject ;  new  methods  of  teac)iiug ;  helpful  devices  for 
teachers  unknown  to  other  systems.     Best  music,  best  literature.    The  series  includes :  — 


Nataral  Course  in  Maslc  Primer  and  First  Reader,  each....  $  .30 1 
Natural  Course  In  Music  2d,  3d,  and  4th  Readers,  each .36 1 


Natural  Course  in  Music  Fifth  Reader $  .60 

Natural  Music  Charts,  Series  A,  B,  G,  D,  E,  F  and  G,  each  series.  4.00 


Books  ftent  prepaid  on  reiseipt  of  prices.  Besides  clie  above 
we  liave  the  iarvest  namber  aad  areatest  variety  of  popular 
and  reliable  text  books  for  all  arades  of  public  aad  private 
schools.  Bnlletln  of  new  books,  drcularsy  specimen  paires 
and  introduction  terms  free  on  request.  Correspondence 
cordially  invited. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


»  St  OINOINNATI 


WASHIilOTON  SQUARE.  NCW  YORK  CITY 

OHIOAQO  BOSTON  ATLANTA 


and  PORTLAND,  b^Hr 
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VAHJAOL.E2      HOOKS      FOR,      rTE^OHBRS. 

HOME  STUDY  HAND-BOOK.    iojroi». 

Publicationn  of  the  Boston  Home  Colleg^e. 

We  have  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  these  books  and  now  offer  them  to  our  subscribers  almost  for  the  asking. 
These  books  are  uniform  in  size  (about  5}  z  9  inches,  130  pages),  printed  from  new  type  on  extra  heayj  paper.  An 
idea  of  the  contents  of  these  books  may  be  had  from  hastily  summarizing  the  captions  of  the  first  three  volumes  : 

No.  1,  for  example,  opens  with  a  personal  letter  from  Geo.  W.  Cable,  the  eminent  novelist. 
An  admirable  "  Ten  Minute-Talk  to  Young  Teachers,*'  by  Geo.  Rowland,  follows.  Then  there  Is 
••  How  to  Succeed  in  Literature,**  by  the  Master  literature-connoisseur  of  the  English  tongue— 
Andrew  Lang.  It  is  a  good  deal  out  of  an  intelligent  person's  life  not  to  have  read  and  re-read 
this  little  essay  of  16  pages.  In  the  line  of  biography  are  two  very  graphic  sketches— of  Shake- 
speare and  Browning,  respectively.  Schopenhauer's  celebrated  essay  on  "  Style  in  Composition  *' 
rounds  out  the  purely  literature  features.    In  the  line  of  instruction  are  twenty-four  compact, 

{practical  lessons  in  grammar,  by  Seymour  Baton;  also  lessons,  hints,  queries,  examinations,  etc., 
n. arithmetic,  geography,  br>okkeeping,  letter  writing,  etc. 

No.  2  begins  with  a  letter  from  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Its  '* Ten-Miiute  Talk  to  Young 
Teachers"  is  Dv  Louisa  Parsons  Hopkins.  "How  to  Succeed  in  Literature"  is  a  symposium  by  a 
score  of  the  world's  most  eminent  writers  and  thinkers,  including  Prof.  Haxley,  Dinah  Maria 
Cralk,  Jean  Ingelow,  Prof.  Tyndall,  T.  W.  Hisginson,  Geo.  Macdonald,  Bret  Harte,  Amelia  £.  Barr, 
Lew  Wallace,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Mark  Twain,  Wilkie  Collins,  Julian  Haw- 
thorne, Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  Geo.  Meredith,  Jas.  RussaH  Lowell  and  others.  Among  the  other 
features  are  ••  How  to  Teach  History,"  by  Dr.  Samuel  Willard;  '*  Thinking  for  One^  Self,"  by 
Arthur  Schopenhauer :  '*  End  and  Means  in  Teaching,"  by  E.  E.  White;  **  School  Discipline,"  by 
Dr.  Larkin  Dunton;  Biographical  Sketches  of  Shakespeare  and  Addison;  "  A  Study  of  the  Teach- 
ing of  Literature,"  by  Dr.  F.  R.  March ;  "  The  Language  of  the  World,"  with  all  the  leading  alpha- 
bets reproduced  in  fac-simile. 

No.  3  has  a  prefatory  letter  from  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard.  The  *'  Ten-Minute  Talk  to  Young 
Teachers  "  is  by  Geo.  Munro  Grant.  A  wholesome  article  on  '*  The  Choice  of  Books  "  is  from  the 
pen  of  Frederic  Harrison.  Mrs.  Mary  Sheldon  Barnes  discusses  "  The  Best  Methods  of  Teaching 
United  SUtes  History."  *' Letters  to  Dead  Authors,"  by  Andrew  Lang,  furnishes  not  only  ilrst- 
class  entertainment,  but  much  food  for  serious  thinking.  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  are  the  ones  addressed.  Sixteen  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  arithmetic, 
and  an  equal  number  to  the  teaching  of  spelling.  **  The  Language  of  the  World  ^'  and  *'  How  to 
Succeed  In  Literature  "  are  in  this  volume,  as  well  as  in  No.  2. 

These  books  are  worth  to  any  teacher  50  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will  send  them  as  long  as  they  last  to  any  sub- 
scriber of  the  Journal  of  Education,  or  American  Primary  Teacher,  at  15  cents  a  copy,  provided  the  subscrip- 
tion price  of  the  paper  accompanies  the  order.  In  other  words,  ^1.16  will  entitle  you  to  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
American  Primary  Teacher,  and  one  of  the  Hand-Books;  or  ^2.65  will  give  you  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
Journal  of  Education  and  one  of  the  Hand-Books,  all  postpaid. 

These  "  Hand-Books"  will  not  be. sold  separately  at  any  price. 

ALL  ORDERS  MUST  HE  SENT  TO 

NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,     -    3  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 
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WiNSHip   Teachers'   Agency 


m 


Western  Office:  Topeka,  Kansas. 


3  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 


vy^B  have  at  this  time  very  many  calls  for 
teachers  of  all  grades.    If  you  desire 
to  change,  write  us  for  particulars. 

Teachers  desiring  western  positions  may 
avail  themselves  of  our  Western  office  with- 


S  out  extra  fee. 


Teachers  seeking  positions  or  promotions  should  register  at  once.     No  charge  to    ;j 
school  officers  for  services  rendered.     Forms  and  circulars  free. 

WM.  F.  JARVIS,  Manager, 

3   Soitiei-set  81;.  •  :Bo«toii. 
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AN  EDUCATION  FOB 


Tod  Ha?e  a  Vhole  Tear  to  Pay  the  Balance  In  lontlily  imonnts,  So  Small  Too  fill  Hot  Feel  the  Ontlay. 


The  learning,  the  wisdom,  the  knowledge  of  centuries,  of  hundreds  of  volumes  by  the 
brightest  minds  is  condensed  in  the 


DON'T  DELAY. 
DONT  DELAY. 


STANDARD  AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F  YOURS  FOR 
3  CENTS  A  DAY 


for  yuur  convenience,  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  tell  you  anything  you  want  to  know.  The  results  of  our  special 
offer  have  been  so  satisfactory  in  selling  many  additional  sets  by  our  agents  at  regular  prices  that  we  have  decided  to 
continue  it  A  LITTLE  WHILE  LONGER. 

We  deliver  the  complete  set  on  the  first  payment  of  ^1.00.  Further :  you  have  the  right  to  examine  the 
work  for  ten  days;  if  not  entirely  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  you  may  return  it,  and  your 
money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 


Regular  Price, 


TO 


a  Mt,  accordbif  to  styls  of  Undlnf . 

The  latest  and  best  of  all 
reference  works. 

SEND  YOUR  DOLU^R  TO-DAY. 

Treats  over  60,000 
topics,  including  the  Arts, 
Sciences,  Philosophy,  His- 
tory, Biography,  Geogra- 
phy, Astronomy,  Geology, 
Meteorology,  Navigation, 
Exploration,  Discovery, 
Agriculture,  Horticulture, 
Commerce,  Finance,  Eth- 
nology, Zoology.  Botany, 
Chemistry,  Physiology, 
M  i  n  e  r  a  logy.  Electricity, 
Theology,  Law,  Medicine, 
Political  Economy,  Statis- 
tics, etc.,  etc. 

MAGNIFICKNTLY 
ILLU8TRATKD 
THROUGHOUT  with 
over  S^'MW  engravlnirs  of  superb 
qoalftT  and  wonderful  variety, 
inclading  numerous  enprraved 
portraits  of  distinffuished  Poets, 
Anthors,  Physicians,  Chemists, 
Philosophers,  and  Scientists, 
and  with  over  MO  new  maps  and 
charts  from  the  very  latest 
EXPLORATiourg  and  strvkys. 


8 


1   IDpC  NVnrly  4,000  pag«s.    Ov«r  300     .     .     , 

LnnUt  Colored  JW up*,  Charts  nnA  Uluyramii. 

VOLUMESi     ^very  Volume  Mechanically  Perfect 


^^1 


-i^' 


■;  ^? J 


Till'  4»jily  Kiipycldpeaiii     i^trlctly 


SIZK  OF  VOLirMKl; 
8    Itichew  Thiek 

Long 
■  ITp  to  Date.'* 


Our  Price  for  a  little 
while  longer. 


SECURES     IF  TOD 
IllEDIATE  iCT 
POSSESSIOH  PROMPTLY 

Of  one  of  these  Hoperb  sets: 

Balance  Payable  91.50 
monthly  for  one  year, 

ORABOUrSCENTSADAY. 

SIX  GREAT  REFEREHGE 
VORKS  IH  OXE. 

1.  It  is  the  latest  and  best 

encyclopedia. 

2.  It  is  the  best  selected 

and     most     complete 
biographical     diction- 
ary. 
8.  It  is  the  best  mapped 
atlas  of  the  world. 

4.  It  is  the  latest  and  most 

reliable    gazetteer    of 
the  United  States. 

5.  It  has  the  largest  dic- 

tionary   of    technical 
term?. 
G.  It  is  the   most  popular 
library   of    household 
information. 


' '  For  general  ioforiDatioD  there  Is  no  work  in  the  world  that  can  compare  with  it."  —New  Fork  Herald. 


[THREE  GREAT  AUTHORITIES  SAY: 


'*  It  stands  ready  to  answer  any  question.' 
John  H.  Vincent.  D.D.,  LL.l). 


Bishop 


"  rhe  Standard  Aniericiin  Encyclopedia  is  especially 
suited  to  private  families.  Its  tables,  uiaps  of  countries 
and  cities,  Huranuiries  of  Useful  Knowledge,  etc.,  make  it  a  most  valuable  book  of  reference.  I  cordially  commend  it  to  the 
pabiic."— Edward  Hrooks,  Superintendent  of  8<:hools,  Philadelphia 


CUR  GREAT 
SPFCIAL  OFFER 


SEND  SI  to  THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  PUBLISHING  CO.,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
and  a  full  set  of  eiffht  volumes  of  THK  NKW  STANDARD  AMERICAN  KNC\  CXOP>  DIA. 

in  cloth  binding,  will  be  forwarded  to  vou.  The  balance  is  payable  at  the  rate  of  $1.(0  monthly  for 
one  year,  or  about  5  centa  a  day.  It  you  prefer  the  half-Morocco  binding,  the  monthly  payment 
will  be  $2.00.  and  for  full  sheep,  $2  50  per  month  for  one  year.  We  recommend  the  half-Morocco 
Style,  which  is  particularly  elegant  and  serviceable.  an<l  will  last  a  lifetime.    If  not  entirelv  satis- 

fHctory,  any  set  may  be  returned  within  ten  days  and  money  will  be  pr<»mpt]y  refunde<l. 

Owing  to  the  nominal  price  at  which  these  introductory  sets  are  supplied,  the  cost  of  sending  mu^t  be  paid  by  the  purchaser, 
but  our  entire  confidence  that  the  volumes  will  be  gladly  received  and  cheerfully  paid  for  is  shown  by  sending  a  $48.00  set  of 
books  on  an  advance  payment  of  only  $1.00.  We  also  feel  that  ^ou  will  thoroughly  appreciate  this  great  work  and  speak  favor- 
ably of  it  to  others.  We  refer  you  to  the  publishers  of  this  paper,  which  please  mention.  As  the  books  weigh  60  lbs.,  we  always 
ship  by  freight  unless  instructed  otherwise,  isend  tuo-ceiU  atamp  for  postage  mi  tuetify-tiro  j>age  ithistratcd  pamj>filet  with  sam- 
ple jxifjeSf  colored  map,  and  portiaits  of  famous  int'entors. 


Don't  Delay. 


THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  PUBLISHING  CO., 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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T^JLr^UA.BILiS    rrCX'T-BOOKS    JLPfI>    JLlI>8    IN^    SCIXSN^OC:    SmjDlT. 


Blmnento  of  Desoriptive  Astronomy. 

By  Hbrbxbt  a.  Howb,  a.  M.,  Sc.  Dm  Univ.  of 
Denver,  Colo.  8to.  962  pp.  Intro,  price,  f  1.S6. 
An  absorbingly  interesting  study  of  the  heavens, 
thoroughly  scientific,  yet  not  over-technical.  It 
gives  the  results  of  the  latest  discoveries,  and  is 
beautifully  iUustrated  by  200  cuts,  including  sev- 
eral colored  ones,  and  by  five  double-page  star- 
maps.  One  of  the  most  attractive  works  on 
Astronomy  ever  published  for  school  use. 


Plant  I>e«oriptlon  and  Analysis  Blank* 

By  J.  H.  PILL8BURT,  A.M.    Intro,  price  per  block 

(25  sheets),  25  cents. 

These  blanks  afford  the  best  means  of  recording 
botanical  observations  and  becoming  fomiliar  with 
botanical  terms. 

Synopsis  of  Botanical  Terms. 

By  J.  H.  PiLLSBUBT,  A.M.    4  pp.    8vo.    Price,  5 

cents  each ;  fS.OO  per  hundred. 

Gives  the  complete  nomenclature  in  convenient 
form,  at  slight  expense;  especially  serviceable 
with  the  Plant  Description  and  Analyris  Blank. 


An  Elementary  Coarse  in  Ctoneral  Biology 

By  J.  H.  PILLSBUBT,  A.M.    Intro,  price,  flO  cents. 

A  text-book  for  high  schools,  academies,  etc., 
and  for  beginners'  classes  in  colleges. 

**0f  the  many  books  of  the  kind  this  is  by  far  the 
best  small  one  that  has  been  issued.  The  mate- 
rial required,  the  extent  of  statement  and  sim- 
plicity of  treatment  make  it  especially  well 
adapted  for  high  and  normal  school  work.  The 
secuons  on  the  physiology  of  the  various  plants 
and  animals  treateaare  very  valuable."— Ulysses 
O.  Cox,  State  Normal  School,  Mankato,  Mtnn. 


SILVER.  BURDETT,  &  COMPANY,    - 


Boston.  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 


The  Gem  Pencil  Sharpener 

ft  is  a  Practical  flachine  for 

Sharpening  i>oth  Lead  and  Slate  Pencils. 

*'  It  eirei  me  great  pleMnre  to  recommend  the  *  Gem  Pencil  Sharpener.'  It 
does  the  work  well  and  qnlckly.  This  last  Is  of  great  importance  for  Bchool 
work.  This  *  aluurpener '  is  in  satisfactory  nse  in  yerr  many  of  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  State.  From  what  I  personally  know  of  the  lesnlts  here  and  else- 
where, I  am  folly  convinced  that  the  *  Oem '  is  the  very  best  sharpener  on  the 
market.  In  fact  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  anr  other  which  at  all  compares 
with  this  one  for  use  either  in  the  school  or  the  oiBce.'* 

JOBL  D.  Millkb, 
Mtmbtr  <tf  Mau.  Stale  Board  qf  BduemtUm. 

SKVD  POm  DSSOBIPnTB  OTBOULAm. 

Mannfactared  by 

F.  H.  COOK  k  CO.   :  Lbomikstbr,  Mass 


How  Do  You  Like  The  Vertical  Writing?  ^'  ^^  !^^^^  ^  revolution  in  the  schools 

—     and  will  do  so  still  more.     The  pens 
most  liked  are  ESTEBBBOOK^S,  whose  "  Vertical  Writers,"  made  in  three 

grades,   exactly   suit    Teachers   and    Scholars.  Ask  your  stationer  for  them  or  write  for  samples. 

THE   ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  "" '^^^fkSl^S^^^^^ 


Teachers  Save 

^    TIME, 

STRENGTH, 
^    PATIENCE, 

By  Using  the  Wonderful 

LawtoD  Simplex  Printer 


Simple,  Cheap  and  Effective. 

Will  make  100  copies  from  pen-written  eriginal,  or 
75  copies  from  type  writing.    No  washing  required. 


Price  $3  to  $10 


Send  for  circulars,  and  samples 
of  work. 

Look  out  for  imitations.     Make   sure   that  jou  get  the 
**  Lawton  Printer."    Take  no  other  if  you  want  a  perfect  one. 
Agents  Wanted. 

LA^VTON  &  CO., 

30  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


J^austioti 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

Overworked  men  and  women, 
the  nervous,  weak,  and  debili- 
tated, will|find  in  the  Acid  Phos- 
phate a  most  agreeable,  grateful, 
and  harmless  stimulant,  giving 
renewed  strength  and  vigor  to 
the  entire  system. 

Dr.  Edwin  F.  Vose,  Portland, 
Me.,  sa^s :  "I  have  used  it  in  my 
own  case  when  sufferiog  from  ner- 
vous exhaustion,  with  gratifying 
results.  I  have  prescribed  it  for 
many  of  the  various  forms  of  ner- 
vous debility,  and  it  has  never  failed 
to  do  good." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 

BVMford  ChsMlcal  Werki,  f rOTldeaee,  B  1. 

Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


Mmcm  ■  PRiraR/ltscHCR 


Vol  XX.— No.  7. 
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Tour  Creed. 

BY   LUCY    AGNES    HATES. 

WANT  to  ask  if  it  is  Love? 

If  80,  your  creed  Is  true. 
If  not,  there  is  no  pow'r  above 

Able  to  succor  you! 

If  you  can  meet  the  vilest  man 

And  say:  "Behold  In  me 
No  judge,  but  tell  me  ^hat  I  can. 

My  brother,  do  for  thee?" 

If  you  can  go  to  God  at  night 

As  little  children  do. 
And  lay  your  heart  bare  In  His  sight, 

And  feel  him  comfort  you,— 

Your  creed  is  what  we  need  to-day, 
What  Jesus  taught  of  yore; 

The  only  creed  by  which  we  may 
Have  peace  for  evermore! 


and  that  their  attendance  is  made  possible  by  the 
school  boards  of  their  respective  cities.  The  Boston 
school  board  voted  $300  to  enable  the  superintendent 
and  his  supervisors  to  attend. 

Arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  Milwaukee,  July  6  to  9, 
and  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  at  Mon- 
treal^ July  9-12^  have  so  far  progressed  as  to  make 
sure  that  the  programme  will  be  highly  interesting 
and  the  meetings  and  excursions  everyway  profit- 
able and  enjoyable. 

The  most  instructive  trip  that  one  can  make  for 
the  money  is  to  Washington,  which  is  easily  reached 
at  light  expense  from  any  point  east  of  Chicago. 
There  are  inexpensive  excursions  made  up  from 
prominent  points  each  year. 


MB. 


WINSHIFS  CONVERSATIONS. 

HE  Brooklyn  teachers  are  very  much 
amused  and  not  a  little  delighted  over 
the  gigantic  fizzle  of  the  notorious 
effort  to  deform  the  Brooklyn  school 
system.  They  regret  that  there  were 
not  some  modifications,  which  could  wisely  be  made 
in  any  system  as  long  established  as  that  of  Brooklyn. 
But  the  campaign  against  the  schools  was  so  violent 
and  vicious,  that  even  President  Low  had  too  much 
self-respect  to  give  heed  to  the  attacks  made  upon 
the  system. 

The  liveliest  session  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Association  was  that  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the 
Pollard  and  anti-Pollard  methods  of  teaching  read- 
ing. It  was  an  unusual  exhibition  of  professional 
wit  and  wisdom,  and  it  has  led  to  the  most  interesting 
**after-convention'*  discussion  that  Massachusetts 
has  ever  enjoyed.  There  seemed  to  be  general  con- 
cession that  some  results  are  attained  with  unusual 
ease  by  the  Pollard  method;  but  it  is  also  claimed  that 
in  every  school  under  this  system  there  are  some 
ridiculous  spellings  by  sound.  The  writer  has  inci- 
dentally found  "wocking"'  for  "walking,*'  "pance''  for 
"pants,"  "close*'  for  "clothes**;  and  the  conviction 
grows  that  it  is  as  vicious  to  over-emphasize  spelling 
and  pronouncing  by  sound  as  to  neglect  giving  atten- 
tion to  spelling  by  sound.  The  eye  and  ear  must 
both  be  utilized  to  a  reasonable  extent  in  reading  and 
spelling.  The  sentence  and  word  methods  are  no 
more  suflScient  for  an  all-round  training  in  the  pri- 
mary school  than  is  the  phonic. 

The  Indianapolis  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
profitable  in  the  history  of  the  department.  The 
strength  of  the  department  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  leading  superintendents  attend  regularly 


A  PHILOLOGICAL  " ROUND-UP.'*  — (I.) 

BY   THE   EDITOR, 

Apology. —  In  the  genuine  ranch  country  the  cattle 
run  wild  and  are  never  seen  or  cared  for  by  the  owners. 
Each  owner  has  his  ^%rand,**  which  is  duly  recorded 
all  over  the  West.  Cowboys  employed  upon  the  plains 
brand  every  calf  with  its  methods  mark.  Onoe  a 
year  the  whole  ranch  area  of  the  vast  West  is  divided 
into  "round  ups,**  and  the  dates  and  areas  are  pub- 
lished in  every  paper  and  the  orders  sent  far  and  near 
until  every  cowboy  is  notified.  Upon  the  appointed 
day  the  cowboys  begin  to  ride  around  the  area  aa- 
signed  them,  and  slowly  but  surely  the  cattle,  regard- 
less of  ownership,  face  the  appointed  "round  up*' 
centre.  In  course  of  time  all  the  cattle  of  the  ranch 
section  of  the  West  are  in  some  "round  up,**  and  a  re- 
port is  made  of  the  number  belonging  to  each  owner 
in  each  "round  up,**  and  the  calves  that  have  escaped 
branding  are  divided  among  the  owners  represented 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cattle  each  has  in  that 
"round  up,**  and  are  appropriately  marked. 

According  to  a  general  understanding,  certain 
cattle  are  driven  or  shipped  to  market  and  every  pur- 
chaser reports  to  the  authorized  officials  the  value  of 
each  owner's  cattle,  and  in  due  time  each  receives  his 
money  and  is  assessed  his  proportion  of  expense. 
The  term  "A  Philological  Round  Up**  has,  therefore, 
been  chosen  as  a  not  inappropriate  title  for  a  "round 
dp**  of  words  which  carry  their  "branding**  or  "mark 
of  ownership,**  but  have  strayed  far  from  their  birth* 
place  and  have  wandered  away  from  their  parentage. 

Introductory. — Where  can  be  found  more  tenacity 
in  history,  more  energy  in  life,  more  comfort  in 
prophecy,  than  in  words?  They  are,  indeed,  the 
revelation  of  what  has  been,  the  character  of  what  is, 
the  prophecy  of  what  is  to  be  in  nature  and  hnman 
nature.    For  reliability,  interest,  and  inspiration  there 
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k  nothing  to  be  compared  to  words.  They  afford  an 
boor's  recreation,  an  opportunity  for  a  lifetime  of  re- 
search. Barest  beauty  and  greatest  joy,  and  exhaust- 
less  treasures,  transient  fun  (or  pun),  and  eternal 
Tistas  are  in  words. 

••  Either  ''  means  one  of  two,  but  not  both.  We  do 
not  see  houses  on  either  side  of  the  street,  but  on 
*T)oth  sides.**  You  may  walk  on  either  side  of  the 
street. 

AYiTNBss. — One  does  not "  witness  '^  a  game  of  ball ; 
he  *'8ees"  it.  He  is  a  witness  in  court,  or  he  may  have 
witnessed  an  accident;  i.  e.,  may  have  seen  it  and  testi- 
fied regarding  it.  ^'Witness"  has  broken  loose  from 
pure  testimony,  and  one  is  in  respectable  company 
who  witnesses  many  things  that  he  sees,  but  even  now 
he  must  only,  witness  things  about  which  he  might  be 
called  upon  to  be  a  witness.  He  sees  a  game  of  foot- 
ball, but  he  may  witness  slugging  in  the  game. 

Transpire.  —  We  do  not  see  anything  "transpire," 
which  means  that  something  has  escaped  from  hiding 
or  from  secrecy — ^breathed  through.  This  is  a  word 
largely  for  negations.  We  do  "nof '  see  or  know  what 
transpired  or  was  transpiring.  It  is  only  occasionally 
that  one  is  privileged  to  know  what  is  transpiring,  and 
when  he  does  he  is  too  much  interested  in  the  escape 
to  use  so  conventional  a  word, but  tells  the  fact  directly 
and  forcibly.  If,  however,  one  is  tempted  to  indulge 
in  the  linguistic  license  of  this  very  liberal  age,  he 
should  be  careful  to  use  "transpire**  only  in  reference 
to  something  that  gained  unexpected  publicity,  and 
then  the  chances  are  that  he  will  never  wait  for 
"transpire,**  but  will  state  the  case  directly. 

Literal. —  There  is  a  strange  fascination  in  the  use 
of  ^literal**  and  ^Titerally**  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
a  thing  is  not  literal.  *The  bicyclist  literally  flew 
over  the  road,**  emphasizing  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
fly,  but  wheeled.  Everyone  sins  in  this  regard,  and  to 
reform  oneself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  age,  seems  a 
hopeless  undertalcing. 


GIRLS.-(IIL) 

OR  convenience  of  reference,  the  girl  may 
be  spoken  of  as  an  infant,  child,  girl, 
/J'l^W'  miss,  and  young  lady.  It  is  neither 
\y^S^^\  wise  nor  important  that  Umits  be  fixed 
for  these  periods,  but  as  a  general  guide 
it  may  be  helpful  to  divide  the  life  of  the  girl  into 
periods  of  about  four  years  each,  infancy  to  four, 
childhood  to  eight,  girlhood  to  twelve,  the  miss  to  six- 
teen, the  young  lady  to  twenty,  the  young  woman 
thereafter. 

The  baby  girl  is  sweeter,  more  cuddly,  more  dainty 
than  her  baby  brother.  There  is  early  something 
more  bewitching  in  her  eye,  more  playful  in  her 
laugh.  She  appreciates  attention  more  readily  and 
reciprocates  it  more  vivaciously.  There  axe  difiEer- 
ences  in  girls  as  in  boys,  in  baby  girls  as  in  women, 
but  it  is  an  exceptional  girl  that  does  not  announce 
her  girlishness  in  her  baby  days.  Indeed,  she  is 
liable  to  assert  her  womanliness  more  decidedly,  be- 


cause more  spontaneously,  than  in  later  childhoods 
The  baby  boy's  individuality  is  less  marked  than  his 
sister's;  he  sets  the  standard  by  which  her  individu- 
ality is  noticed.  He  is  less  boyish,  she  is  more  girlish; 
she  is  less  liable  to  be  boyish,  he  is  more  inclined  to  be- 
girlish. 

In  infancy  conscience  is  largely  a  physical  affair. 
Eight  is  regularity,  wrong  is  irregularity;  right  is  the 
acceptance  of  physical  conditions  as  they  come  regu- 
larly. Wrong  is  any  change  in  these  expected  condi- 
tions. To  one  infant  right  is  drinking  from  a  bottle^ 
sleeping  in  a  rocking  cradle,  is  being  put  to  bed  at 
half-past  five  and  sleeping  three  hours;  to  another  it 
is  nursing,  sleeping  in  a  clothes  basket,  is  being  put  to- 
bed  at  seven  and  sleeping  five  hours.  Firmness,  at- 
tention to  physical  conditions,  care  for  purity  of  milk 
in  bottle  or  breast,  and  uniform  regularity  on  the  part 
of  parent  or  nurse  will  make  any  reasonable  thing 
right  with  a  healthy  child. 

Discipline  with  the  infant  means  simply  firmness. 
If  sheis  to  liein  a  large  chair, there  shemust  lie;  if  she 
is  to  have  her  nap  at  11  o'clock,  it  must  not  be  10.45- 
one  day  and  11.15  the  next;  if  she  is  to  go  to  bed 
alone,  she  must  be  left  alone  ten  nights  out  of  the  ten* 
Begularity  and  firmness  are  the  twin  virtues  in  deal- 
ing with  infants.  No  severity  of  tone,  no  frown,  no- 
force,  no  impatience,  but  regularity  with  a  cheerful 
voice  and  firmness  with  a  smiling  countenance,  mean 
a  healthy,  happy,  good  baby  and  the  foundation  for 
good  disposition  and  good  morals. 

The  only  digression  to  be  resorted  to  is  diversion. 
A  multitude  of  babies  have  had  their  tears  dried  and 
their  ruffled  tempers  smoothed  by  the  rhythmic  tones- 
and  the  appeal  to  the  imagination  in 

This  little  pig  went  to  market, 
TMs  little  pig  stayed  at  home,  etc. 

All  the  soothing  syrups  ever  mixed  have  quieted 
fewer  babies  than 

Rock-a-bje,  babj,  upon  the  tree  top, 

When  the  wind  blows,  the  cradle  will  rock,  etc. 

The  little  three-year-old  baby  refuses  her  oatmeals 
Iler  lips  are  set  firm,  her  brow  is  knit,  she  pouts,  and 
is  sullen,  "Don't  want  oatmeal,  won't  eat  oatmeal.** 
It  would  be  easy  to  have  a  scene  and  the  breakfast 
spoiled  for  the  whole  family.  No  one  notices  her  for 
a  few  minutes,  something  else  is  talked  of,  and  then  an 
older  sister  beside  her  begins  to  tell  of  two  horses  and 
a  big  load  of  hay,  and  the  horses  run  away,  and  they  go 
just  as  fast  as  they  can  to  the  bam,  and  the  door  is 
open  and  they  run  right  in,  and  the  little  mouth  is 
vnAe  open  and  the  spoonful  of  oatmeal  is  carefully 
within.  The  tears  make  a  rainbow  in  the  sunshine 
of  her  merry  smile  and  ringing  laugh.  Diversion  i» 
the  one  active  virtue  that  reigns  in  the  empire  of  in- 
fancy. Firmness  and  regularity  are  negative  but  effi- 
cient, diversion  is  positive  and  as  indispensable  in  a 
crisis  as  in  the  ordinary  life  of  the  infant. 


The  sap  is  running  up  the  maples.  An  illustratecl 
article  on  ^Ttfaple  Sugar**  may  be  found  in  the  Ameri- 
can Teacher  for  March,  1896. 
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READING  FOR  BEGINjIERS. 

BY    M.    E.    C. 

IFTEEN  new  little  faces  were  turned 
toward  Miss  Sunnybright  as  she  en- 

/J'l^^l^       tered  the  beginners^  room  of  her  build- 

v^&aJ^  ing;  little  faces  disclosing  varied  charac- 
ter, and  giving  premonition  of  strug- 
gles and  victories  of  the  future.  A  promising  group, 
she  mentally  concluded,  as  she  proceeded,  in  her  in- 
imitable manner,  to  draw  the  little  people  about  her 
and  lead  one  after  the  other  to  talk  of  the  contents  of 
a  tray  of  toys  alluringly  displayed. 

Miss  Sunnybright  believed  in  making  the  acquain- 
tance of  the  new  children  and  in  aiding  them  to  ad- 
just themselves  to  their  new  surroundings  before  al- 
lowing the  so-called  serious  work  of  developing  les- 
sons in  the  three  K's  to  be  begun.  The  little  people 
handled  the  toys  and  expressed  their  likes  and  dislikes 
under  the  sunny  influence  of  their  leader  quite  as 
freely  as  they  would  have  done  at  home,  and  mean- 
while she  was  "taking  the  measure"  of  each  and  all; 
and,  as  the  little  homesick  child  with  a  struggle  to 
overcome  tears  snuggled  against  her  in  receiving  a 
doll  upon  which  to  expend  the  sympathy  usually 
given  to  the  dear  baby  at  home,  this  clear-sighted 
teacher  decided  that  that  small  group  of  humanity 
should  for  the  present  enjoy  her  especial  thought  and 
care.  In  consequence,  the  sand  garden  was  brought 
in  from  the  adjoining  room  and  prepared  for  the 
afternoon  doing. 

The  pupil-teacher  in  charge  of  the  room  met  all 
queries  concerning  the  garden  in  so  delightful  a  way, 
that,  when  Miss  Sunybright  invited  ''the  fifteen"  to 
play  in  the  sand  with  her,  they  were  not  at  all  shocked 
at  the  thought  of  playing  in  school.  Fifteen  happy 
little  souls  stood  about  the  box  (five  by  five  feet  square, 
half  a  foot  deep),  and  poked  their  small  fingers  into 
or  dug  in  the  moist  sand,  while  Miss  Sunnybright 
directed  their  eyes  to  a  conscious  seeing  of  the  hills 
and  fields  about  and  beyond  the  school  building. 
When  she  asked,  "Woidd  you  like  to  make — ^hill  and 
the  streets  over  there,  and — lots  of  things  right  in 
this  box?'^  all  were' eager  to  begin. 

With  deft  rapidity  the  leader  turned  the  flatness  of 
the  garden  into  an  exact,  though  small,  representation 
of  the  broad  hills  and  gentle  slopes  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, chatting  the  while  about  what  she  was  doing. 
When  the  elevations  were  coaxed  into  form  the  child 
most  observant  and  skillful  was  directed  to  spread  the 
sand  to  make  the  fields  at  the  foot  of  the  hills;  then 
followed  the  laying  by  other  children  of  streets  where 
May,  Ted,  and  Frances  lived,  and  last  of  all  a  big  piece 
of  tinfoil  was  spread  for  the  pond  beyond  the  factory. 

Just  fifteen  and  a  half  minutes  had  been  spent  in 
the  work,  yet  a  connection  had  been  established  be- 
tween the  new  life  of  the  schoolroom  and  the  living, 
outside  world,  which  had  previously  made  the  exist- 
ence of  "the  fifteen."  Miss  Sunnybright  was  a  firm 
behever  that  the  child^s  home-life  should  over-reach 


and  intermingle  with  the  school-life,  and  the  thought 
for  the  sand-garden  exercises  had  been  conceived  of 
her  knowledge  of  child  life  in  the  home;  that  life  of 
the  child  which  had  expressed  itself  in  handling  and 
digging  in  the  dirt,  pihng  blocks  and  playing  witj 
dolls;  in  short — the  reproduction  of  real  life  in  play. 

This  wise  worker  knew  that  to  interest  the  children 
in  doing  through  action  would  be  to  create  in  them 
the  best  and  broadest  sort  of  power  of  observation, 
and  a  degree  of  attention  that  would  fill  them  with  a 
desire  to  do,  and  bring  them  into  a  love  for  school-life, 
and  prevent  a  feeling  of  strangeness  and,  possibly, 
fear  and  dread  of  doing  and  expressing  upon  coming 
into  the  realization  of  self  among  so  many  stranger 
humans. 

At  the  next  session,  with  one  inch  cubes  for  houses 
and  two  by  one  inch  pieces  of  manila  paper  for  roofs, 
the  homes  of  the  children  on  the  hill  were  reproduced; 
large  cylinders  and  cubes  were  piled  for  the  huge  fac- 
tory buildings,  and  breakings  of  fruit  and  evergreen 
trees  utilized  in  representing  the  beautifying  features 
of  the  landscape. 

During  the  third  session  small  (finger  long)  china 
(paper  may  be  used)  dolls  dressed  to  represent  girls 
and  boys  appeared  in  the  yards,  which  had  been  fenced 
in  with  two-inch  sticks,  and  streets.  The  greatest 
freedom  of  expression  was  encouraged,  and  every 
child  directed  to  take  some  part  in  the  reproduction 
of  the  neighborhood.  The  children,  themselves,  sug- 
gested names  for  the  boys  and  girls  (dolls),  what  they 
were  doing,  or  where  they  might  be  going;  and,  much 
to  the  delight  of  the  wise  teacher,  the  toy  children 
were  supposed  to  be  either  going  to  school,  or  were 
younger  members  of  the  families  of  *'the  fifteen," 

The  night  following  the  third  doing  a  heavy  snow 
fell,  and  the  next  step  of  course  was  to  transform  the 
sand-garden  settlement  into  a  snow-covered  one  by 
dropping  about  shredded  cotton  batting  (coarse  cot- 
ton filling  may  be  used);  all  the  crinkles  of  the  tinfoil 
pond  were  smoothed  away,  because  Ted  disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  *T)oys  swept  off  all  the  snow  from  the  fac- 
tory pond  so  to  make  jolly  skating."  Some  small 
pasteboard  sleds  were  attached  to  the  doll-children; 
a  fine  coast  was  prepared  on  one  hill;  and  two  toy 
sleighs  with  fiery  steeds  of  wood,  and  dogs  of  the  same 
material  appeared  in  the  streets. 

At  this  point,  the  previous  wandering,  free  expres- 
sion of  the  children  gave  place  to  the  giving,  orally,  of 
thought  closely 'held  to  some  particular  phase  of  do- 
ing in  the  settlement,  and  this,  reproduced  upon  the 
blackboard,  formed  the  first  reading  lessons.  Miss 
Sunnybright  was  handicapped  by  the  necessity  for 
using  such  words  and  phrases  as  were  indicated  in  the 
outline  for  study  of  the  city  in  which  she  taught;  con- 
sequently the  sentence  making  was  less  free  and  de- 
lightful than  might  have  been  under  different  condi- 
tions, but,  absolute,  tangible  life  lay  behind  it  all,  and 
what  child  will  not  respond  to  that  which  stands  for 
action? 
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I. — Type  lessons:  Joe  and  baby  May  are  in  the  yard. 
Joe  plays  with  baby  May. 
The  baby  has  a  red  cap. 
Dear  little  baby  May. 
Vocabulary  words:  May,  yard,  cap,  red. 
II. — See  the  snow  I 

Joe  and  Tom  have  red  sleds. 
Polly  and  Prances  will  have  a  sled-ride. 
PoU/s  mittens  are  red. 
Prances  has  a  red  dress. 
Vocabulary  words:  Joe,  Tom,  red,  see. 
III. — The  pond  is  frozen. 

Jack  Prost  has  made  the  ice  thick. 
Ned  and  Tom  swept  the  ice. 
The  boys  can  skate  now. 
It  is  winter. 
It  is  very  cold. 

Joe  and  Ned  will  make  a  fire  on  the  ice. 
Vocabulary  phrase  and  words:  It  is,  pond,  ice. 
The  occupations  connected  with  these  lessons  were: 
Pencing  the  yards  (peg-board  filling);  cutting  from 
manila  paper  dolls,  caps,  and  sleds,  the  runners  of 
which  were  turned  down  to  more  closely  simulate 
^'truly^'  ones;  stick-laying  of  snowflake  forms,  and 
outlines  of  buildings;  building  piles  of  wood  for  the 
fires  (sorting  red  pegs)  upon  the  pond  (circular  piece 
of  paper);  stringing  red  beads  for  baby  Ma/s  neck- 
lace. 

As  Washington's  birthday  was  of  recent  interest, 
Mt.  Vernon  was  built,  and  thought  of  the  true  man's 
life  illustrated  in  the  sand  garden.  Each  session's  do- 
ing was  the  basis  of  the  reading  exercise,  and  sugges- 
tion for  the  day's  occupations. 


A  TALK.  ABOUT  BIRPS. 


BY   B.    F.   H. 


HE  returning  birds  are  sometimes  seen 
very  early  in  the  spring.  Last  year 
the  bluebird  was  seen  in  Massachusetts 
as  early  as  February. 
Early  in  March  or  perhaps,  the  last  of 
Pebruary  the  children  may  be  told  to  begin  to  look 
for  migrating  birds.  Preliminary  to  that  have  talks 
about  birds  in  general;  as  to  his  organs  and  their  pecu- 
liar fitness  for  the  life  he  leads. 

His  covering,  why  should  it  not  be  fur? 

His  food  and  how  he  gets  it. 

Where  he  sleeps  and  how. 

Bird's-nests, — ^how  they  choose  places  for  them. 

What  kind  of  places  are  liked  by  robins?  orioles? 
sparrows?  woodpeckers?  bluebirds?  ground  sparrows? 
swallows?  crows?  etc. 

When  they  build  their  nests. 

What  materials  they  use  and  where  they  find  such 
material. 

What  tools  they  use. 

When  the  first  bird  is  seen — ^which  is  usually  a  blue- 
bird— ^have  a  day's  lesson  on  it. 

Begin  with  a  morning  talk: — 

Where  has  he  been  all  winter? 

When  is  he  usually  seen? 


What  food  does  he  prefer? 

Have  you  ever  heard  him  sing? 

Tell  how  he  is  colored, — ^head,  bill,  neck,  breast, 
wings,  legs,  etc.    • 

To  what  common  bird  is  he  related? 

How  is  he  like  these  birds?    How  difEerent? 

What  place  does  he  choose  for  a  nest? 

WTien  does  he  build? 

Of  what  material  does  he  build? 

How  many  eggs  does  the  female  bird  lay?  What 
color  are  the  eggs? 

How  do  the  young  birds  look? 

All  these  questions  may  be  answered  in  bird  books 
in  public  libraries. 

The  children  might  write  about  the  bluebird  from 
simple  outline  on  the  blackboard,  from  written  ques- 
tions or  in  anyway  suggested  to  the  teacher. 

The  following  is  a  simple  outline  to  write  from: — 

Size. 
Shape. 
Color. 
Family. 
Habits. 
.NeBt. 

It  could  be  elaborated  according  to  grades. 
A  good  memory  gem  to  teach  in  connection  with 
such  a  lesson  is: — 
"The  birds  are  coming  home  soon, 

I  look  for  them  every  day, 
I  listen  to  catch  the  first  wild  strain, 
For  they  must  be  singing  by  May. 

"The  bluebird  he  will  come  first,  you  know, 

Like  a  violet  that  has  taken  wing, 
And  the  redbreast  trills  while  his  nest  he  builds. 

I  can  hum  the  song  that  he  sings." 

Then  there  is  a  familiar  song  about  the  bluebird 
that  might  be  taught  by  rote  in  lower  grades  and  by 
note  in  higher — ^T  know  the  song  that  the  bluebird 
is  singing." 

This  plan  might  be  carried  out  in  the  same  way 
for  robin  or  any  of  the  other  birds. 


The  Bluebird. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

BY    EVELYN   FOSTER. 

ASHINGTON    IBVING  was    bom    in 
New  York,  AprU  3,  1783. 
His  home  was  on  the  Hudson  river. 
It  was  a  quaint  little  cottage. 
Irving  used  to  say  it  was  as  full  of 
angles  and  comers  as  an  old  cocked  hat. 

Although  bom  in  America,  he  spent  many  years  in 
Europe. 

He  first  went  to  Europe  in  search  of  health. 
Afterward  he  went  to  represent  our  government  at 
the  court  of  Spain. 

His  dearest  friend  was  Matilda  HofiEman,  a  beauti- 
ful yoimg  woman,  who  died  before  she  was  eighteen 
years  old.  Had  she  lived  she  would  have  been  the 
great  author's  wife. 

Another  of  Irving's  friends  was  Rebecca  Gratz,  a 
beautiful  Jewess.  It  is  said  that  she  waa  the  original 
of  Rebecca  in  Sir  Walter  Scotf  s  famous  novel  "Ivan- 
hoe." 
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Sir  Walter  Scott  was  also  Irving^s  friend.  They 
passed  many  pleasant  hours  together  in  Scotland. 

Irving  had  several  artist  friends,  of  whose  names  we 
are  proud. 

Among  these  are  Washington  Allston  and  Charles 
Leslie. 

Charles  Leslie  illustrated  "The  Sketch  Book.'* 

Irving  also  had  friends  among  poets. 

Thomas  Moore,  who  wrote  "Lalla  Rookh,'*  was  his 
friend. 

John  Howard  Payne,  the  author  of  '^Home,  Sweet 
Home,"  was  another  friend. 

Here  is  an  incident  of  Irving's  life,  which  is  a  fine 
illustration  of  the  beautiful,  unselfish  spirit  which 
always  characterized  him:  From  his  boyhood  he  had 


^^yC   s^^Z/X^t^s^^^^^ 


From  "Masterpieces  of  American  Literature.**  Houg;htOD,MiflliD,&  Co. 

cherished  the  plan  of  sometime  writing  the  history  of 
the  conquest  of  Mexico.  When  the  material  was 
nearly  all  collected,  and  he  was  about  to  begin  the 
task,  he  learned  that  William  Prescott  wished  to  write 
on  the  same  subject.  He  at  once  gave  up  his  plans, 
with  that  rare  generosity  that  does  not  let  the  receiver 
know  what  the  sacrifice  has  cost  the  giver. 

We  can  hardlv  hope  to  write  books  as  charming  as 
"The  Sketch  Book,"  "The  Life  of  Columbus,"  or 
"The  Life  of  Washington." 

We  cannot  hope  to  number  among  our  friends  such 
illustrious  people  as  sought  the  friendship  of  Irving. 
But  we  can  all  become  like  him,  unselfish,  cheerful, 
and  courteous.  And  who  that  is  unselfish,  cheerful, 
and  courteous  is  ever  without  some  loving  friends? 


FIFTH  YEAR  SPELLING.— COLORS. 

T  almost  any  drug  store  a  color  card  may 
be  had  for  the  asking  and  will  add 
much  \m  the  study  of  colors. 

The  following  suggestions  are  taken 
from    Long's    New    Language    Exer- 


cises:— 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 


PRIMARY   COLORS. 
What  color  is  the  clear  sky? 
What  is  the  color  of  blood? 
What  is  the  color  of  butter? 
What  kind  of  colors  are  blue,  yellow,  and  red. 

SECONDARY  COLORS. 

Place  blue  and  yellow  tissue  paper  (or  glass)  to- 
gether; hold  them  up  so  the  light  will  shine  through 
them.  What  color  is  made?  What  colors  made  it? 
Place  yellow  and  red  paper  together.  What  color  is 
made?  What  colors  made  it?  Place  red  and  blue 
together.  What  color  is  made?  What  colors  made 
it? 

What  are  purple,  green,  and  orange  called? 

Write  the  names  of  six  colors.  Which  are  the 
primary  colors?  Which  are  the  secondary  colors? 
What  colors  make  purple?  What  colors  make  green? 
What  colors  make  orange?  What  .colors  have  you 
seen  in  fruit?  What  colors  have  you  seen  in  flowers? 
What  colors  have  you  seen  in  birds?  What  colors 
have  you  seen  in  the  sunset?  What  colors  have  you 
seen  in  the  rainbow? 

Learn  to  know  the  colors  named  below  in  clothing, 
animals,  fruits,  leaves,  sunsets,  rainbows,  etc.  You 
will  thus  be  able  to  describe  more  fully  the  things  you 
may  see: — 

Kinds  of  yellow — lemon,  straw,  sulphur,  gold. 

Kinds  of  red — ^pink,  garnet,  scarlet,  crimson. 

Kinds  of  blue — plum,  sky-blue,  indigo,  marine. 

Kinds  of  green — olive,  emerald,  tea-green,  bottle- 
green. 

Kinds  of  purple — lilac,  lavender,  violet,  amethyst. 

Kinds  of  orange — ^buif,  salmon,  cream,  amber. 

Kinds  of  brown — chocolate,  russet,  chestnut,  tan. 
TO    THE    TEACHER. 

Request  pupils  to  make  a  collection  of  ribbons, 
papers,  worsteds,  flowers,  pictures,  colored  glass,  etc., 
to  illustrate  the  colors.  Teach  them  to  recognize  and 
name  each  color. — School  News. 


^  ■••  ^ 


For  the  Little  Ones. 

Let  us  make  some  lines  about  colors.    You  can  put 
in  the  last  word. 

The  fields  are  green,  the  sky  is  blue, 
E^ery  one  seems  happy.     Are  not ? 

When  the  green  grass  in  the  field  is  out  down, 
Then  it  is  hay,  and  its  color  is . 

Gold  is  yellow,  and  silver  is  white. 
What  is  the  color  of  the  stars  at ? 

When  to  your  father  a  letter  you  write, 
The  ink  is  black,  and  the  paper  is . 

Pinks  are  growing  in  the  garden  bed, 

Do  you  think  you  can  tell  their  color  from ? 

— The  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader,  Houghton,  MifSin,  &  Co. 
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THE  CHILDREN  AND  THE  TREES. 

BY    OLIVE   E.    DANA. 
AN   ARBOR   DAY    EXERCISE. 

1.  (Child  bringing  freshly-leaved  sprays  of  the  trees 
she  names,  evergreens,  and  such  wild  flowers  as  are  in 
bloom.) 

Tassels  on  the  alders, 

New  leaves  on  the  elm, 
Bushes  greenly  threading 

The  gray  pasture's  hem; 

Crimson  buds  far  shining 

On  the  maples  tall, 
Pine  and  fur  and  cedar 

Wafting  wood-scents  all; 

Blossoms  on  the  lilacs, 

And  the  chestnut  trees 
Feasts  are  making  ready 

For  the  hungry  bees. 

Orchard  boughs,  long  budded, 

Show  their  rosy  bloom. 
Dropping  May-day  snowflakes 

Laden  with  perfume. 

2.  (Child  bringing  sprays  like  the  first.) 

All  the  birches  whisper, 
They  have  found  their  speech; 

While  of  nutting  parties 
Dreams  the  drowsy  beech. 

Birds  are  singing  blithely, 

Every  leaf,  you  see, 
Helps  to  roof  the  dwellings 

Where  will  birdlings  be. 

All  the  wood  rejoices, 
Every  budding  tree 
.  In  its  hand  is  bringing 
Gifts  for  you  and  me; 

Shade  and  song  and  perfume, 

Leaf  and  flower  and  fruit, — 
How  the  promise  quickens 

Twig  and  trunk  and  root! 

3.  (Child  coming  forward  with  nothing  in  her  hands.) 

Gaps  in  pleasant  hedge-rows. 

Pastures  brown  and  bare, 
Woodlands  growing  scanty, 

And  no  one  to  care; 


Roadsides  all  untended. 
Meads  with  weeds  o'ergrown. 

Intervales  that  never 
Flower  or  grass  have  known. 

Streets  that  are  unshaded 
^  From  mid-summer  suns. 

Homes  where  never  roses 
Cling,  nor  ivy  runs. 

Towns  where  little  children 

Leaf  nor  blossom   know, — 
If  you  give  them  daisies. 

You  must  tell  them  so! 
1      (Child  bringing  a  basket  of  fruit,  nuts,  and  acorns.) 
Ah,  but  something  Is  hidden 

In  tach  growing  thing, 
There's  a  promise  written 

Where'er  blossoms  cling; 

Not  a  fruit  nor  berry 

But  Its  treasure  hath, 
Not  an  herb  but  soweth 

All  the  woodland  path. 

Se^ds  In  every  chalice, — 

In  the  acorn,  strength, 
Clothing  all  the  uplands 

With  brave  oaks  at  length. 

Seeds  in  fruit  and  flower, 

In  the  shy  herb's  heart; 
Seeds  held  high  In  triumph. 

Seeds  low-screened  apart. 

Seeds  for  freest  planting, — 
How  the  wild  things  strow  them! 

Seeds  for  all  bare  places, — 
Who  will  help  to  sow  them? 

5.  (Some  of  these  speakers  who  follow  now  should  be 
smaller,  and  they  should  come  forward  very  promptly.) 

We  will  help  to  sow  them 

By  the  roadsides  bare; 
We  will  make  the  meadows 

And  the  highways  fair! 

We  will  plant  the  maples 

For  a  leafy  screen. 
The  uncurtained  windows 

We  will  shade  with  green! 

6.  We  will  find  the  places 

Where  no  greenness  is, 
Where  kind  Mother  Nature 
Always  thwarted  is!  • 
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We  will  bring  the  saplings 

From  the  forest  deep, 
We  will  plant  and  tend  them, — 

For  them  room  will  keep! 

7.  Here  are  hands  to  tend  them, 

Here  ate  eyes  to  see, — 
We  will  plant  and  guard  them, — 
Every  one,  a  tree! 

Here  are  feet  to  follow 

Where  of  them  is  need; 
Thoughts,  too.  Nature's  lessons, 

One  by  one  to  read! 

8.  (All  stand  and  sing,  to  the  tune:  "Tramp,  Tramp, 
Tramp/') 

Come,  come,  come,  we  must  be  going! 
With  our  treasures, — ^guard  them  well: 
Byery  planted  seed  shall  swell. 
Every  sapling  safely  dwell, — 
Par  and  wide  the  legend  tell, — 
Bvery  one  is  Nature's  sentinel! 
Tell,  tell,  tell,--oh,  tell  the  children. 
Tell  them  what  the  forests  do: 
How  they  feed  the  rivers  all. 
How  they  hold  the  winds  in  thrall, 
Stay  the  floods,  and  bring  the  rich  rain-fall! 
(Repeat  first  verse,  and  march  ofC  stage.) 


Tune: 


ARBOR  DAY. 

BT    LIZZIE   H.    HADLEY. 

"All  Hail  the  King,"  from  "The  Sleeping  Prin- 

A  little  band,  a  merry  band. 

Behold  us  now  api>ear. 
For  robin  pipes  and  blossoms  say 

That  spring,  glad  spring  is  here. 


Chorus. 
And  so  we  come 
While  wild  bees  hum. 

And  bluebird  trills  a  lay. 
The  winter  goes. 
Soon  blooms  the  rose. 

And  now  'tis  Arbor  Day. 

School. — ^Who  comes,  who  comes? 
First  Pupil.— 

Tis  Arbor  Day 
Across  the  meadows  dancing, 
While  darting  Bwallows  round  her  head 
Are  in  the  sunshine  glancing. 

She  wears  a  robe  of  misty  green, 
'Tis  all  besprent  with  flowers. 
And  rainbows  follow  in  her  wake. 
As  sun  contends  with  showers. 
School.— 

And  who  is  that  behind  her  comes. 
With  song  so  sweet  and  tender? 
Children  (with  letters).— 

Oh,  we  are  from  the  Alphabet, 
We're  in  our  spring-time  splendor. 
School.— 

We'd  like  to  know  why,  hand  in  hand. 
You  here  have  come  together? 
Children.— 

Oh,  we  would  help  you  plant  the  trees. 
All  in  this  sunny  weather. 

We  long  to  see  their  green  boughs  wave. 
While  flick'ring.  gold-green  shadows 

Go  dancing  o'er  the  dewy  grass, 
AcroFs  the  daisied  meadows. 


ARBOR  DAY  SONG. 


^;X 


Vvt-Vt 


00f«-. 


yet>v,fl,>yiAyv^VX 


*^r«.  axe    ac  oxvyj    Nyj^^    >vo  So^Wt 


Let  the  usles  be  named  Etm,  Maple,  Pine,  and  Oak  streets.  Six  or  eight  children  may  be  chosen  to  march  up  and  down 
the  streets.  The  remaining  children  may  stand  in  their  seats,  arch  .their  hands  over  the  aisles.  If  branches  of  the  trees  named 
can  be  procured,  the  general  effect  will  be  greater.    All  sing  the  air  in  a  spirited  manner. 
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A,— 


And  BO  to-day  we've  left  our  home,— 

You  know  we  are  relation,— 
And  Mother  Nature  kindly  sends 

Us  here,  her  delegation. 

She  tells  us  we  must  urge  each  one 

To-day  to  do  his  duty. 
And  in  the  orchards  and  the  fields 

Plant  trees  for  use  and  beauty. 

She's  drilled  us  well,  I'm  pretty  sure 

That  now  we  know  our  lesson. 
And  here  is  A,  to  do  his  part. 

He  heads  this  grand  procession. 

I'm  A.    I've  come  to  have  you  plant 

Beside  the  flowing  river 
The  Aspen,  with  its  fair  green  trunk. 

And  silv'ry  leaves  a-quiver. 

Or,  yet,  perchance,  you'd  better  like 

The  Ash— a  sturdy  fellow— 
Or  Apple,  with  its  blossoms  sweet. 
And  fruit  so  ripe  and  mellow. 
School.— 

Come,  let  us  plant  the  apple-tree. 
Cleave  the  tough  greensward  with  the  spade, 
Wide  let  its  hollow  bed  be  made; 
There  gently  lay  the  roots,  and  there 
Sift  the  dark  mould  with  kindly  care, 
And  press  it  o'er  them  tenderly, 
As  round  the  sleeping  infant's  feet 
We  sc^tly  fold  the  cradle  sheet; 
So  plant  we  the  apple  tree.  —Bryant 

R.— 

I'm  R,  far  down  the  alphabet, 

At  home  you'll  see  me  standing. 
But  now  I  come,  by  Nature  sent, 
This  next  1h<igade  commanding. 
And  lo!  from  California's  shore 

I  see  the  Redwood  coming, 
And  then  Red  Cedar,  Maple,  Oak, 
With  bees  about  them  humming. 
School.— 

Give  me  of  your  boughs.  O  Cedar, 
Of  your  trunk  and  pliant  branches. 
My  canoe  to  make  more  steady, 
Make  more  strong  and  firm  beneath  md. 

— Longfellow. 


R.— 


School. — 


And  still  flourish  he,  a  hale  green  tree, 
When  a  hunderd  years  are  gone. 

— H.  P.  Chorley. 

I'm  R;  and  here  again  I  come. 

To  help  about  the  spelling. 
Then,  too,  of  trees  and  Arbor  Day 

I  know  facts  worth  the  telling. 
Now  from  the  woodlands  fair  I'm  here. 

And  Rowan-trees  I'm  bringing. 
With  superstitions  quaint  and  old 

About  their  branches  clinging. 


B.— 


School.— 


O.— 


I'm  B;  at  home  I'm  next  to  A, 

Of  letters  I'm  the  second; 
Tet,  where'er  Nature  bids,  I  go. 

And  here  the  third  I'm  reckoned. 
O,  plant  the  Beech,  for  on  its  boughs 

Pull  many  a  wild  bird  perches. 
Or,  let  the  sunny,  sloping  hills 

Be  whitened  o'er  with  birches. 

Let  us  plant  the  birch  tree. 
Growing  by  the  rushing  river. 
Tall  and  stately  in  the  valley. 

—Longfellow. 


I'm  Just  a  round  and  merry  O, 

And  now  I'm  hither  hieing, 
While  stately  oaks  behind  me  march. 

With  scarlet  tassels  flying. 
Yes,  on  the  hill  and  in  the  glen. 

The  stout  old  oaks  we're  planting, 
Their  boughs  are  minsters,  where  the  birds 

Are  feathered  choirs  chanting. 
School.— 

Then  here's  to  the  oak,  the  brave  old  oak. 
Who  stands  in  his  pride  alone! 


D.— 


We  will  plant  the  Rowan-tree, 
It  stands  by  the  dusty  roadside. 

It  borders  the  flowing  rills. 
And,  in  crimson  and  gold,  its  banners 

Ply  on  the  autumn  hills.         — S.  P.  Doren. 


We've  gathered  here  to  do  our  beet. 

And  see  that  trees  are  planted, 
I'm  D,  and  come  like  knight  of  old. 

With  courage  all  undaunted. 
What  matter  if  the  skies  are  blue. 

Or  if  with  clouds  they're  frowning, 
I'll  plant  the  Dogwood,  soon  its  boughs 
White  blossoms  shall  be  crowning. 
School. — 

\Vhen  spring  returns  and  the  tender  leaves 

In  the  moist  brown  earth  are  growing. 
When  the  grain  so  sweet. 
The  rye  and  wheat. 

The  oats  and  corn  we  are  sowing. 
When  starting  sap  through  the  brown  twigs  runs. 

And  the  early  bees  are  humming. 
When  the  Dogwood  fair 
Perfumes  the  air. 
We  know  that  summer  is  coming. 

Let  us  plant  the  Dogwood. 
A. — 

I'm  A.    When  sun  and  showers  tell 

'Tis  fickle  April  weather. 
Then  o'er  the  land  from  dewy  woods 
The  trees  come  forth  together. 
School.— What  bring  you? 
A.— 

Down  beside  the  brook. 

Or  o'er  it  lowly  bending. 
The  Alders  stand,  I  bring  you  these, 
They're  gifts  of  Nature's  sending. 
School.— 

Alder  down  on  the  reedy  banks 

Of  the  river  that  ever  seaward  passes. 
What  do  you  see  in  the  rippling  waves, 
As  they  lazily  slip  through  the  tangled  grasses  r 
We  will  plant  the  Alder. 
Y.— 

And  now  the  last  of  all  I  come 
The  letter  Y  to  bring  you. 
School. — Sing  us  a  song. 
Y.— 

Well,  by  and  by. 

Maybe  a  song  we'll  sing  you. 
But  now  I  come  to  plant  the  Yew, 
E'en  though  its  mem'ries  sadden. 
In  summer's  heat  its  dusky  shade 
Some  weary  one  shall  gladden. 
School. — 

What  gentle  ghost  besprent  with  April  dew 
Hails  me  so  solemnly  from  yonder  Yew? 

— Ben  Jonson» 
Y.— 

It  is  no  ghost,  yet  wavering  shadows  pass 

Like  unreal  spectres  o'er  the  darkened  grass. 

School.— We  will  plant  the  Yew. 
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Children   stand   in   line   and   sing.      Tune:     "Buy   a 
Broom." 

So  blithe  and  so  happy,  so  gay  and  so  merry. 

We  stand  all  in  line  to  spell  Arbor  Day, 
Here  are  trees  for  your  planting,  the  apple  and  cherry. 
And  eight  little  sisters  we're  coming  this  way. 
Chorus. 
Plant  a  tree!     Plant  a  tree! 
Plant  a  tree  for  birds  to  nest  on, 
Plant  a  tree  for  them  to  rest  on, 
Come  plant,  my  lads  and  lasses, 
Come  plant,  plant  a  tree. 
All.— 

O,  read  our  names  and  you  will  see 

'Tis  Arbor  Day  we  spell  you. 
Then  listen,  and  about  the  trees 
What  poets  say  we'll  tell  you. 
A.— 

Give  me  again  my  hollow  tree, 
A  crust  of  bread  and  liberty.  —Pope. 

R.— Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree.— Coleridge. 
B.— 

In  the  outskirts  of  the  i^Uafe, 
On  the  river's  winding  shores. 
Stand  the  Occidental  plane-trees. 
Stand  the  ancient  s^amores.    — ^Whittier. 
O.— Heaven  and  earth  helps  him  wno  plants  a  tree. — Lucy 

Larcom. 
E  — 

.  The  stately  homes  of  England, 
How  beautiful  they  stand 
Amid  their  tall  ancestral  trees. 
O'er  all  the  pleasant  land.    — Mrs.  Hemans. 
D.— 

O,  Hemlock- tree!     O,   Hemlock-tree!  how 
Faithful  are  thy  branches! 
Green  not  alone  in  summer  time, 
But  in  the  winter's  frost  and  rime.    — Longfellow. 
A.— 

To  all  that  sow 

A  time  of  harvest  shall  be  given. 
The  flowers  shall  bloom,  the  fruit  shall  grow. 
If  not  on  earth,  at  last  in  heaven.         — Whittier. 


Y.— 


AH.— 


I  hear  the  wind  among  the  trees 
Play  celestial  harmonies. 

So  on  the  shrine  of  Arbor  Day 

We  come,  each  little  maiden. 
The  poets'  pleasant  words  to  lay. 

Each  verse  with  mem'ries  laden. 
We  pray  that  ev'ry  tree  you  plant 

A  blessing  e'er  shall  bring  you, 
And  on  its  boughs  the  woodland  birds 

Their  happy  songs  shall  sing  you. 


AIDS  IN  HUMANE  EDUCATION.— (II.) 

BY  SUPT.  BURT  JAY  TICK,  A.  M.,  SHEFFIELD,  MASS. 

^^  0  save  time  for  busy  teachers  and  others 
interested  in  humane  education,  the 
following  collections  and  lists  have 
been  made.  Only  a  few  selections  are 
given  under  each  head,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  those  given  have  special  merit  and  are  en- 
tirely unobjectionable.  They  will,  at  least,  suggest 
how  \jasily  kindness  to  animals  may  be  taught  without 
taking  time  from  other  work,  by  uniting  the  subject 
with  the  ordinary  school  studies. 


I.     MEMORY  GEMS.    FROM  STANDARD  POETS. 

We  do  pray  for  mercy; 

And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  ua  all  to  renaer 

The  deeds  of  mercy. — Shakespeare. 

I  would  not  place  upon  my  list  of  friends. 

Though  gifted  with  rare  learning  and  fine  sense, 

Tet  wanting  sensibility — the  man 

Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm.— Cowper. 

He  yrayeth  best  who  loveth  best 

All  things  both  great  and  small; 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 

He  made  and  loveth  all. — Coleridge. 

Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought. 

As  well  as  want  of  heart 

One  lesson,  shepherd,  let  us  two  divide, 
'    Taught  by  what  Nature  shows  and  what  conceals, 

Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 

With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels. 

— ^Wordsworth. 

Hast  thou  named  all  the  birds  without  a  gun? 

O !  be  my  friend,  and  teach  me  to  be  thine.— Emerson. 

Among  the  noblest  in  the  land. 

Though  he  may  count  himself  the  least. 

That  man. I  honor  and  revere 

Who,  without  favor,  without  fear, 

In  the  great  city  dares  to  stand 

The  friend  of  every  friendless  beast — Longfellow. 

Have  good  will 
To  all  that  lives,  letting  unkindness  die. 
And  greed  and  wrath,  so  that  your  lives  be  made 
Like  soft  airs  passing  by.— Arnold. 
II.    READINGS.      POEMS,    OR     EXTRACTS      FROM 

POEMS.    By  Standard  Authors. 
British  Poets. 

1.  Spenser.    The  Butterfly. 

2.  Shakespeare.    "The  Quality  of  Mercy,"  Merchant  of 

Venice.  s 

8.  Pope.    Instruction  from  Animated  Nature. 

4.  Cowpler.    Remarks  on  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

5.  Bums.    To  a  Mouse.    Waterfowl. 

6.  Wordsworth.    The  Ixwt  Traveler.    The  Kitten  and 

the  Falling  Leaves.    To  the  Skylark. 

7.  Scott    The  Wren. 

S.    Coleridge.    He  Made  and  Loveth  All.    To  a  Toung 
Ass. 

9.  Southey.    The  Parrot 

10.  Byron.    "A  light  broke  in."    Prisoner  of  Chillon. 

11.  Keats.    The  Grasshopper. 

12.  Tennyson.    "Owd  Roa."    A  Sea  Shell. 

13.  Browning,  Robert.    "Old  Tray." 

14.  Arnold,  Matthew.    Geist's  Grave. 

15.  Arnold.  Edwin.    Siddartha  and  the  Swan. 

16.  Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe.    To  a  Skylark.    To  a  Toung 

Ass. 

American  Poets. 

1.  Bryant    To  a  Waterfowl.' 

2.  Emerson.     To    the    Humble  Bee.      Mountain   and 

Squirrel. 

3.  Longfellow.    Birds  of  Killingworth. 

4.  Whittier.    Red  Riding  Hood. 

5.  Holmes.    To  a  Caged  Lion.    Sea  Fowl.    The  Cham- 

bered Nautilus. 

6.  Thaxter.  Celia.     The  Sandpiper.     The  Great  Blue 

Heron. 

7.  Taylor,  Bayard.    To  His  Horse. 

III.     RECITATIONS. 

The  following  poems  are  of  a  dramatic  character 
and  will  be  found  suitable  for  pupils  of  various  ages 
for  recitation: — 

1.  The  Bell  of  Atri.    Longfellow. 

2.  The  Emperor's  Birds  Nest    Longfellow. 
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8. 
4. 
5. 

6. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

1. 

2. 


2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Don.    J.  T.  Field. 
Tom.    C.  P.  WoolBon. 
The  Arab  to  His  Steed.    Mrs.  Norton. 
The  Scarecrow.    Celia  Thaxter. 
IV.     BOOKS.     SUPPLEMENTARY     READERS. 
Black  Beauty.    Anna  Sewell.    6c. 
Our  Gold  Mine  at  Hollyhurst.    6c. 
Voices  for  the  Speechless.    40c. 
Workers  Without  Wage.    Edith  Carrington.    70c. 
V.     PERIODICALS. 
Oar  Dumb  Animals.     19  Milk  street.    Boston,  Mass 
50c.  per  annum. 

The  Animals'  Friend.  20  Victoria  street,  Westmin- 
ster street,  Westminster,  London,  S.  W.  38c.  per 
annum. 

VI.     LEAFLETS. 

These  leaflets  may  be  distributed  among  pupils. 
A  specimen  set  will  be  furnished  free  to  any  teacher. 
1.    An  Appeal  from  the  Horses. 
Man's  Faithful  Friend. 
Only  a  Cat. 
A  Wise  Fish. 
My  Lady's  Plumes. 
An  Appeal  to  Every  Woman. 

Vn.      SCHOOLROOM     DECORATION,     BY    FAMOUS 
ARTISTS. 

The  first  five  pictures  and  the  three  casts  are  recom- 
mended for  schoolrooms  by  the  Joint  committee 
representing  the  Boston  Art  Students^  Association, 
the  N.  E.  Conference  of  Educational  Workers,  and  the 
Public  School  Art  League.  Photographs  of  the 
paintings  mounted  on  11x14  inch  cardboard  can  be 
brought  for  about  forty  cents  each  or  $4.00  a  dozen. 
They  may  be  ordered  through  any  picture  dealer. 
Pictures. 

Bonheur,  Rosa.    OzSn  Plowing. 

Landseer.    Sleeping  Bloodhound. 

Dupre.    Cows  in  Pasture. 

Millet    Shepherdess  and  ^heep. 

Lerolle.    Shepherdess  and  Sheep. 

Bonheur,  Rosa.    A  Norman  Sire. 

Landseer.    Odin. 

Landseer.    A  Member  of  the  Humane  Society. 

Herring.  Three  Members  of  the  Tempersmce  Society. 

Schreyer.    Arab  on  Horseback. 
Casts. 

Donatello.    Lion's  Head. 

Barye.    Panther. 

Thorswalden.    Lion  of  ^Lucerne. 

Vin.     SUBJECTS   FOR   COMPOSITIONS. 
Primary  Grades. 

Interesting  Animals. 

The  Uses  of  Animals. 

Acts  of  Kindness  Which  I  Have  Seen. 

Lessons  Learned  from  "Black  Beauty." 
Grammar  Grades. 

How  Wild  Birds  Help  the  Farmer. 

Cruelty  to  Horses. 

Why  it  Pays  to  Treat  Domestic  Animals  Kindly. 

The  Humane  Work  Done  by  Henry  Bergh. 

The  Humane  Work  Done  by  George  T.  Angell. 
High  and  Normal  Schools. 

1.  Laws  About  Cruelty  to  Animals  and  the  Protection  of 

Birds. 

2.  Influence  of  Humane  Education. 

3.  The  Rights  of  Animals  and  the  Protection  We  Should 

GiVe  Them. 

Band  of  Mercy  Pledge. 
I  will  try  to  be  kind  to  all  living  creatures  and  will  try 
to  protect  them  from  cruel  usage. 


1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

1. 
2. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


All  the  books  and  leaflets  mentioned  here,  and  others 
relating  to  the  care  of  our  domestic  animals,  such  as  the 
cow,  the  pig,  poultry,  etc.;  also  directions  for  forming 
bands  of  mercy,  pledge  cards,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  of  the 
Humane  Education  Committee,  Room  20,  61  Westminster 
street.  Providence,  R  I. 

Many  leaflets  suitable  for  this  work  can  also  be  ob- 
tained from  George  T.  Angell,  19  Milk  street,  Boston^ 
Mass. 


STORIES  OF  THE  MARCH  WIND. 

BY    A.  W.    MOBBISON. 
[For  the  children.] 

HAT  kind  of  a  day  is  this? 

Where  is  the  boy  going  in  this  rain? 

What  is  his  name? 

What  happened  as  he  walked  along? 

What  kind  of  a  hat  was  it? 
What  did  the  boy  do? 
How  far  did  his  fait  blow? 


/  ' 

* 

/ 

./            ^^■^-xJz^'^ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/                      \y^^^\ 

/ 
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How  long  did  he  chase  his  hat? 
Into  what  did  the  hat  blow  at  last? 


//,/^^  .', ', 


When  he  saw  it  blowing  into  the  hole  what  did  the 
boy  do? 
What  became  of  his  umbrella? 


/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Uiflfili 

■'    ■     '///V;;^ 

^m 

^>        ^■'-    '        -^ 

What  would  some  boys  have  done  when  they  found 
thev  could  not  reach  the  hat? 
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How  did  this  boy  think  he  could  reach  his  hat? 

How  did  he  get  it? 

What  kind  of  a  boy  wag  he? 

How  did  he  tell  about  it  when  he  reached  home? 

What  do  you  see  in  this  picture? 


What  kind  of  a  day  is  it? 
Where  are  they  all  going? 
What  are  their  names? 
How  does  the  little  girl  look? 
How  does  the  doll  look? 

A  strong  wind  springs  up  before  they  reach  home; 
what  happens? 


yy/ 


^ 


What  does  the  little  girl  think? 

What  does  she  do? 

What  does  she  say  to  herself? 

Who  runs  to  get  the  doll? 

Who  can  run  faster? 

What  does  the  dog  do? 


•^Vi.M»*fc>5^ 


What  does  the  girl  say  to  the  dog? 
How  does  the  little  girl  treat  her  dog  and  her  doll? 
How  does  she  tell  this  story  when  she  reaches  home 
again? 


LESSONS  ON  ANI«ALS.*-(IL) 

BY     L0U1SB   J     HBDQE. 

[Adapted  to  children  studying  the  Geography  of  the  American 
Continent.] 

THE  DOG. 

OR  this  lesson  a  large  picture  of  a  dog  is 
needed.  Better  than  that^  if  it  can  be 
procured,  is  one  of  those  charts,  issued 
by  more  than  one  German  firm,  show- 
ing not  only  the  dog,  but  its  skeleton 
also,  a  most  important  matter.  A  liye  dog  is  more 
troublesome  than  helpful  unless  under  perfect  control. 
Any  number  of  small  pictures,  representing  different 
kinds  of  dogs,  will  arouse  interest,  after  the  lesson,  if 
conveniently  placed  for  observation. 

Before  showing  the  large  picture,  the  teacher  a&s 
several  of  the  pupils  to  tell  her  about  the  size  of  dogs 
they  know  as  compared  with  the  cat,  also  to  tell 
whether  the  hair  of  these  dogs  is  long  or  short, 
straight  or  curly,  and  a  few  such  points.  She  puts  on 
the  board  the  names  of  such  varieties  of  dogs  as  are 
described,  adding  to  the  list  any  important  ones 
which  the  children  fail  to  mention.  In  this  way,  the 
teachers  get  such  a  list**  as  this: — 

Spaniel.— Several  varieties;  generally  long-haired,  and 
black  or  black  and  tan  in  color. 

Newfoundland  dog.— Classed  as  a  large  spaniel;  color, 
black,  usually  with  some  white;  web-footed;  in  New- 
foundland forced  to  work  very  hard  drawing  wood  over 
the  snow. 

Setter.— Classed  as  a  spaniel;  color,  reddish  brown, 
brown  and  white,  or  black  and  tan;  used  in  hunting. 

Terrier.— Several  varieties,  differing  widely  in  appear- 
ance; among  them,  the  English  terrier,  with  smooth 
black  and  tan  coat,  the  fore  shoulders  and  legs  developed 
for  digging,  and  the  tail  long  and  thin;  the  Scotch  ter- 
rier, with  rough  coat  in  black  and  tan,  sprinkled  with 
gray;  the  Skye  terrier,  with  a  long  body,  short  legs,  and 
long,  straight  hair;  and  the  fox  terrier,  with  a  smooth 
coat  in  white  and  black  and  tan. 

Sheep  dog.— Including  the  Scotch  collie;  long,  woolly 
hair,  bushy  tail,  pointed  nose,  bright  eyes,  great  intelli- 
gence, and  devotion  to  master. 

Poodle. — Thick,  matted  hair,  often  fancifully  cut  in  a 
cruel  manner. 

Hound.— Several  varieties,  including  the  slim-bodied, 
deep-chested,  swift-running  greyhound,  with  either 
smooth  or  shaiergy  cdat;  the  bloodhounds,  with  smooth 
coats;  and  the  pointers,  also  with  smooth  coats;  used  in 
hunting. 

St.  Bernard  dogs.— Very  large;  bred  in  the  Alps  moun- 
tains; coat  varies  from  smooth  to  shaggy,  and  is  fawn 
and  white  in  color;  feet  broad,  suited  for  walking  on 
snow. 

Mastiff.— Large  and  strongly  built;  coat  smooth;  light 
in  color;  muzzle  often  black. 

Bulldog.— Classed  with  mastiff;  smooth-coated;  fore- 
shouldeis  and  legs  well  developed;  fierce  in  nature. 

Pug  dog. — Classed  with  mastiff;  a  small,  smooth- 
coated  house  dog;  light  in  color,  with  short  black  muz- 
zle; tail  curling  tightly  over  and  resting  on  thigh. 

•Copyrighted. 

**The  notes  following  each  name  are  appended  for  the  use  of  the 
teacher,  experience  baring  shown  that  such  facts  are  not  easy  to 
ftnd. 
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The  picture  is  then  hung  up  and  the  children  are 
helped  to  decide  what  kind  of  a  dog  it  represents. 

'^Ifow,  children/'  says  the  teacher,  "think  of  all  the 
full-grown  cats  you  have  seen  and  tell  me  if  you  re- 
member one  twice  as  large  as  another.  No,  you  say. 
There  are  some  very  large  cats,  with  quite  long  fluffy 
hair,  that  are  called  Angora  cats,  but  even  tJiey  would 
hardly  weigh  twice  as  much  as  those  with  which  you 
are  familiar.  But  what  is  true  about  the  differences 
in  size  among  dogs?  I  know  a  little  terrier,  so  small 
she  is  called  a  toy  terrier,  who  could  almost  curl  up 
on  my  two  out-spread  hands,  and  yet  I  have  seen  St. 
Bernard  dogs  almost  four  feet  high.  Then  think  of 
all  these  dogs  (pointing  to  the  list).  So  what  shall  J 
say  of  the  size  of  dogs?'' 

One  child  with  an  air  of  inspiration  answers,  ''Dogs 
are  of  all  sizes." 

"Well,  hardly  that,"  replies  his  teacher,  smiling, 
"for  we  never  saw  one  as  large  as  a  horse  nor  as  small 
as  a  mouse.  I  think  if  we  say  that  dogs  vary  greatly 
in  size  that  will  be  a  good  way  to  put  it. 

'•Think  now  about  the  length  of  a  cafs  f\ir  and  then 
of  the  hair  of  different  dogs,  like  the  Newfoundland, 
the  poodle,  and  the  pug.  First,  what  can  you  say  of 
the  fur  of  cats?"  "Their  fur  is  straight  and  not  very 
long." 

"What  about  the  hair  of  dogs?"  "Sometimes  it 
is  short  and  straight.  Sometimes  it  is  long  and 
curly." 

The  cafs  fur  and  the  dog's  hair  are  next  compared 
as  to  color,  variety  being  found  in  both  cases. 

"How  do  dogs'  heads  differ?"  questions  the  teacher, 
having  finished  the  other  topic.  "Some  dogs  have 
smaller  ears  than  others  and  they  hold  them  more 
erect,"  replies  one  child,  and  another  says:  "The  shape 
of  the  head  differs." 

"That  is  true.  How  does  the  head  of  a  greyhound 
differ  from  that  of  a  pug  dog?"  "The  nose  of  the 
greyhound  is  much  longer,"  is  the  expected  reply. 
"Yes,  and  the  greyhound  has  a  very  flat  head  also. 
He  is  not  verj^  intelligent,  you  remember. 

"Think  for  a  moment.    Are  there  such  great  differ- 
ences in  the  shapes  of  horses'  heads?     Of  cats'  heads? 
Of  the  heads  of  any  other  animals  you  know?"    Each  . 
time  the  answer  is  in  the  negative. 

The  subject  of  the  teeth  is  then  taken  up  and  here 
a  careful  reproduction  of  the  jawbones  and  teeth  is 
almost  indispensable,  as  the  children's  previous  ob- 
servation has  probably  been  too  desultory  to  be  of 
much  use.  These  facts  should  be  brought  out  by 
comparing  the  dog's  teeth  with  our  own  and  with 
those  of  the  cat,  after  the  method  used  in  the  lesson 
on  the  cat. 

There  are  six  small  cutting  teeth  on  each  jaw,  not 
so  much  smaller  than  the  others  as  those  teeth  are  in 
the  cat.  The  four  canine  teeth  are  large  and  well 
curved.  Some  of  the  back  teeth  are  sharp,  some  are 
fitted  for  grinding,  as  ours  are.  "Are  the  dog's  teeth 
more  like  the  cat's  or  more  like  ours?"  the  teacher 
then  asks. 


"They  are  more  like  a  caf  s." 

"Then  the  dog  is  best  fitted  for  eating  what?" 
"For  eating  flesh.  But  if  he  has  some  grinding  teeth, 
other  things  must  be  good  for  him." 

"That  is  just  what  I  wanted  you  to  see,"  replies  the 
teacher,  well  pleased. 

She  starts  a  new  topic  with  "Why  does  a  dog  keep 
his  mouth  open  so  much  in  warm  weather?"  One  or 
two  are  ready  to  reply  that  a  dog  keeps  his  mouth  open 
because  he  perspires  through  his  tongue.  "Quite 
right,  children.  Do  you  remember  how  the  water 
drops  from  his  tongue?  Does  his  coat  ever  get  wet 
with  perspiration?  No,  so  you  see  his  tongue  has  all 
the  work  to  do.  Will  one  of  you,  who  has  a  dog  and 
knows  about  his  tongue,  please  tell  the  class  whether  it 
is  rough  like  the  caf  s  tongue  or  not?"  "No,  it  is 
smooth,  and  I  think  all  dogs  have  smooth  tongues." 

"Look  at  the  dog's  legs  and  tell  me  how  he  walks?" 
"He  walks  on  his  toes,  like  a  cat." 

"And  of  what  use  is  this  to  cats  and  dogs?"  "It 
helps  them  to  run  faster." 

"Something  else  helt)s  the  dog  in  running  which  I 
will  try  to  explain  to  you.  First,  we  must  try  an  ex- 
periment." 

The  teacher  ties  a  weight  to  the  pointer  or  a  yard- 
stick and  using  her  thumb  and  finger  as  a  fulcrum  for 
this  improvised  lever  makes  the  arm  on  which  to  pull 
very  short,  and  the  one  to  which  the  weight  is  tied 
very  long,  resting  the  weight  on  her  desk. 


n 


She  then  calls  on  a  child  to  pull  down  on  the  power 
arm  just  enough  to  lift  the  weight.  She  lengthens 
the  power  arm  by  taking  hold  at  a  new  point  and  the 
child  tries  again.  This  is  done  several  times  until  the 
power  arm  is  much  longer  than  the  weight  arm. 


ic:^ 
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"W'hat  have  you  found  out?"  says  the  teacher  to 
the  little  experimenter.  "If  my  end  of  the  pointer 
is  long,  I  don't  have  to  pull  so  much." 

"Then  if  you  had  to  pump  water  for  a  half-an-hour 
which  would  be  better,  a  pump  handle  a  foot  long  or 
a  yard  long?"    "A  yard  long  would  be  better." 

"Of  course.  Keep  your  eyes  open,  children,  to  see 
if  you  find  any  places  where  lifting  is  made  easier  in 
this  way.  But  just  now  we  want  to  see  how  a  dog^s 
bones  are  suited  to  this  principle."  If  she  has  a  chart 
of  the  skeleton,  the  teacher  has  the  heel  bone  pointed 
out.  If  not,  she  reminds  them  of  its  position,  trusting 
to  their  observation,  if  her  picture  of  a  dog  does  not 
show  it.  "See  how  that  bone  projects  behind  th.e 
joint.  The  joint  takes  the  place  of  my  fingers  and. 
the  muscle  fastened  to  that  bone  does  the  pulling. 
Every  time  the  dog  steps  he  has  to  pull  his  leg  straiglxt 
with  that  muscle.     You  can  feel  that  muscle  gently 
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in  a  dog's  leg  or  a  cat^s  leg  the  next  time  you  have  a 
chance.  Perhaps  yon  think  that  bone  is  not  very 
long,  but  look  at  your  own  heel.  Feel  it.  How 
much  does  your  heel  bone  project  backward?" 

"It  doesn't  seem  to  stand  out  at  all." 

'Hi  really  does  a  little  but  not  so  much  as  in  a  dog's 
leg,  but  you  cannot  feel  it." 

'^Oh,  I  can  feel  the  muscle  fastened  to  my  heel," 
cries  an  excited  youngster.  The  others  promptly  in- 
vestigate more  closely  until  they,  too,  feel  the  tendon. 

"Now  tell  me  all  you  can  about  the  feet  of  dogs,  re- 
membering what  we  noted  about  the  feet  of  cats." 
This  brings  out  by  degrees  these  facts: — 

There  are  five  toes  on  each  fore  foot  and  four  on 
each  hind  foot. 

Each  toe  has  a  claw,  but  they  are  not  as  slim  and 
sharp  as  those  of  a  cat. 

A  dog  does  not  scratch  with  his  claws  when  he 
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The  claws  cannot  be  hidden  away,  so  they  get  worn 
off. 

The  pads  on  his  feet  are  harder  than  those  of  a  cat. 

"That  was  well  done.  It  shows  careful  thinking. 
If  a  dog  does  not  use  his  claws  in  fighting,  what  are 
they  good  for?" 

"Our  dog  often  digs  holes  to  bury  bones  in  and  he 
could  not  do  it  without  claws." 

"That  is  another  reason  why  the  claws  grow  dull. 
Isn't  it?" 

The  webbed  feet  of  Newfoundland  dogs  should  be 
referred  to  and  their  consequent  power  in  swinmiiiig. 
Next  the  point,  made  in  the  lesson  on  cats,  is  recalled, 
that  most  dogs  have  no  properly  developed  collarbone 
and  consequently  very  little  power  to  clasp  objects. 
The  png  dog  has  a  less  rudimentary  collar  bone  than 
most  dogs. 

The  teacher  is  obliged  to  leave  the  subject  of  habits 
and  characteristics  of  dogs  until  another  lesson,  in 
which  also  Eskimo  dogs  and  coyotes,  as  well  as  wolves, 
foxes,  and  jackals  are  to  be  studied. 

The  children  help  to  build  up  the  following  sum- 
mary:— 

Dogs  vary  greatly  in  size,  In  form,  in  kind  of  coat,  and 
in  color. 

The  teeth  are  suited  to  flesh-eating,  but  not  so  much  so 
as  in  the  cat. 

The  dog  perspires  through  the  tongue. 

The  tongue  is  smooth. 

The  legs  are  fitted  for  swift  running. 

Dogs  are  toe-walkers. 

Dogs  usually  have  no  collarbones,  so  they  cannot 
climb. 

There  are  Ave  toes  on  each  fore  leg  and  four  on  each 
hind  leg. 

The  claws  are  heavy  and  dull. 

They  cannot  be  sheathed. 


Bird  Day  will  receive  attention  in  the  April  issue. 

Send  to  the  New  England  Publishing  Company  for 
their  "Exercises  for  Arbor  Day,"  by  Annie  Isabel 
Willis.    Price,  25  cents. 


ACK  FEOST  had  a  good-bye  party  just 
before  he  went  away. 

It  was  a  working  party.  Southwind, 
Sunbeam,  and  Cloudlet  were  there. 
Many  little  fairies  came  too. 

Jack  said,  "Let  us  help  Mother  Earth  get  ready  for 
spring!" 

"We  will  wake  our  little  brothers  and  sisters  who 
have  slept  all  winter." 

"They  will  be  glad  to  help  us." 

So  Jack  went  to  work  with  his  ice  plows,  and 
broke  up  the  hard  ground. 

The  noise  awoke  the  pretty  pink  earthworms. 

They  set  to  work  carrying  iiny  loads  of  rich  loam 
to  the  surface. 

The  farmer  saw  this  and  said,  "It  will  soon  be  time 
for  me  to  plow." 

"Now  we  will  unlock  the  little  streamlets,"  said 
Jack. 

The  happy  waters  came  dancing  out.  They  were 
glad  to  be  free  again. 

They  sang,  "Now  we  can  make  others  happy." 

'^Ve  will  sing  for  the  children." 

"We  will  sing  for  Chip,  and  Bunny,  and  Little 
Wildflower." 

"We  will  make  the  mill  wheels  go." 

"We  will  carry  sands  to  the  sea." 

Sunbeam,  Cloudlet,  and  Southwind  knew  where 
every  little  seed  lay  sleeping.  They  went  together 
and  lifted  the  coverlets. 

The  sleepy  seeds  felt  a  gentle  shake  and  a  warm 
kiss.     They  awoke  good-natured  and  hungry. 

Cloudlet  gave  them  a  morning  bath. 

Southwind  and  Sunbeam  helped  to  get  them  a  good 
breakfast. 

Then  the  little  seeds  went  to  work.  ' 

*^Ve  will  grow  into  the  best  flowers  and  fruits  that 
we  can,"  they  said. 

"We  will  grow  to  make  others  happy." 
.    Southwind  said  to  Honey  Bee,  "Have  you  heard 
that  Pussy  Willow  has  come?" 

"I  will  call  on  her  at  once,"  said  Honey  Bee. 

Pussy  was  glad  to  see  her  old  neighbor. 

She  filled  his  basket  with  nice  beebread  for  hig 
little  ones. 

The  birds,  who  had  been  far  away,  heard  South- 
wind's  cheery  song,  "Winter  has  gone.  Come  home. 
Come  home." 

As  soon  as  they  came  back,  they  began  building 
their  nests. 

They  always  went  to  their  day's  work  with  singing. 

"This  is  a  beautiful  world,"  chirruped  Bluebird. 

"Soon  it  will  be  a  ripe-red  cherry  world,"  laughed  a 
wee  fruit  fairy. 

"Cher-ra-ree!     Cher-ree!"  piped  Bobin. 

"  'Ts  weet  here !  Sweet !  Sweet  I  Sweet  I"  sang  the 
bird  chorus. 

Then  the  little  children,  who  could  not  remember 
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NATURE  STUDY  FOR  MARCH. 

BY   A.    C.    BOYDEN, 
Bridgewater  Normal  School. 

HOW   THE    TEEES    GROW. 

'S  a  preparatioTi  for  this  work  it  i<:  '.voll 
far  the  teacher  to  read  soine  chapters 
on  spring  life  by  Burroughs  or  in  Gib- 
son's "Shai'p  Eyes/"'  in  order  to  catch 
the  spirit  of  nature  study  in  its  fresh- 
ness. As  a  botanical  preparation  the  study  of  the 
chapters  on  buds  in  Bergen's  ^^lements  of  Botany'' 
or  Newell's  '^Outline  Lessons  in  Botany/'  part  I.,  will 
be  particularly  helpful. 

FIRST    YEAR    BUDS. 

1.  Begin  by  leading  the  children  to  recognize  some 
of  the  common  trees  by  means  of  the  twigs  which 
they  bring  in — ^the  willow  with  its  pussies,  the  horse- 


The  Willow. 

chestnut  with  is  large  sticky  buds,  the  cherry  with 
its  clusters  of  rounded  buds,  the  elm  with  its  large 
flower  buds  and  small  leaf  buds,  the  red  maple  with 
its  red  stem  and  clusters  of  buds.  A  few  words  in 
conversational  form  as  the  twigs  are  brought  in  will 
lead  the  children  to  express  their  general  observa- 
tions and  feelings,  as  well  as  give  the  teacher  the 
chance  to  make  the  right  beginning  in  this  series  of 
spring  exercises.  These  twigs  can  be  trimmed  and 
placed  in  separate  bottles  of  water,  with  the  names 
printed  and  attached.  By  changing  the  water  and 
renewing  the  cutting  of  the  ends  of  the  stems  the 
growth  takes  place  more  rapidly.  This  may  be  ex- 
plained to  the  children  in  a  simple  manner.  Some 
twigs  maybe  placed  in  the  sunlight,  othersin  the  dark, 
to  notice  any  difference  in  the  growth.  These  twig 
exercises  should  help  in  the  recognition  of  the  trees 
of  the  school  yard  or  of  those  seen  from  the  windows. 
2.  The  means  of  protection  in  the  different  buds. 


'  The  close  wrapping  of  scales  is  found  in  all,  and  in 
most  cases  it  will  take  con- 
siderable picking  with  a  pin 
to  separate  them,  so  closely 
are  they  bound  around  the 
outside.  WTiy  should  this 
be  so?  Why  do  the  buds 
need  this  covering?  In  the 
willow  a  hard,  brown  scale  covers  each  little  cluster 
of  flowers,  and  both  scale  and  cluster  are  set  safely  on 
a  small  shelf  on  the  stem.  If  we  examine  these 
scales,  we  find  they  are  very  smooth  on  the  inside, 
and  are  curved  into  a  cup  to  hold  the  soft,  white 
^'pussies."  The  downy,  white  hairs  that  give  the 
name  "pussy"  to  the  flower  cluster  are  meant  to  keep 
the  flowers  warm  during  the  winter.  Some  buds  will 
be  found  with  a  sticky  substance  on  the  outside,  to 
keep  out  the  water  that  might  get  in  and  freeze,  and 
the  buds  on  the  evergreen  trees  are  covered  with 
pitch  to  keep  out  the  water.  This  should  be  con- 
ducted as  conversational  exercises,  in  which  the  nat- 
ural thoughts  of  the  children  are  expressed  and  used. 
The  teacher  serves  as  a  guide  in  directing  the  thoughta 
into  useful  lines.  By  seeing  the  facts  of  protection 
in  many  specimens,  the  thought  is  impressed.  The 
-  teacher  may  place  artistic  sketches  of  different  twigs 
on  the  board  with  their  names.  This  helps  teach  the 
beauty  of  form,  and  some  of  the  children  of  this 
grade  may  begin  their  o^vn  sketches  of  twigs. 

3.  The  changes  in  the  buds  as  they  grow  in  the 
water.  Each  day  look  carefully  for  any  signs  of 
change  and  carefully  report  it — ^the  opening  of  the 
scales,  the  first  appearance  of  the  green  leaves,  the 
*first  tinge  of  yellow  willow  flowers  in  the  pussy,  the 
wool  wrapped  around  the  folded  green  leaves  to  keep 
them  warm,  the  unfolding  leaves  or  flowers  as  the 
different  parts  become  distinctly  visible,  the  growing 
branches,  new  leaves  appearing,  falling  of  scales,  etc. 
Naturally,  comparisons  ^vill  be  made  as  the  different 
twigs  grow, — some  grow  faster  than  others,  the  scales 
open  in  different  ways,  the  leaves  are  not  folded  in 
the  same  manner,  and  the  formation  of  flower  clusters 
is  very  different.  All  of  these  things  intensify  the 
interest  of  the  children  in  watching  the  wonderful 
phenomena  of  gro^vth.  Sketches  of  unfolding  twigs 
make  beautiful  blackboard  decorations. 

Encourage  watching  for  similar  changes  in  the 
trees*  out  of  doors,  let  them  report  or  bring  in  speci- 
mens as  fast  as  the  changes  appear.  The  thoughts  of 
the  warm  sun  and  flowing  sap  as  a  promise  of  spring,, 
of  the  whole  plant  awakening  to  new  life  after  the 
winter  rest,  of  the  roots  at  work  gathering  water  from 
the  soil,  of  the  stems  canning  it  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  tree  where  it  is  needed — all  impress  the  nature 
side  of  plant  growth.  Other  signs  of  spring  life  are 
carefully  watched,  and  on  warm  days  many  such  are 
apparent,  even  the  birds  and  insects. 

Language.  In  this  year  it  is  largely  oral,  and  it  is 
used  as  the  expression  of  the  child's  instinctive 
thoughts  of  what  he  sees  about  him  in  nature.  It  is 
natural  for  the  child  to  think  of  the  Divine  Hand  pre« 
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paring  the  world  anew  for  its  spring  and  summer 
gro^rth.  The  spontaneous  child  view  of  nature  is  to 
be  encouraged,  and  the  foundation  is  to  be  laid  this 
year  for  the  nature  study  of  his  life.  Many  of  the 
ideas  and  words  can  be  woven  into  the  early  reading 
or  copying  sentences,  and  some  teachers  have  hecto- 
graphed  a  series  of  simple  sentences  derived  from  the 
observation  exercises.  The  earliest  reading  books 
and  charts  may  have  material  that  naturally  fits  the 
work,  but  the  fundamental  object  of  the  work  is  to 
bring  the  children  into  hearty  s}Tnpathy  with  the 
ways  of  nature.  It  is  a  helpful  thing  to  read  to  them 
appropriate  poetic  selections,  so  that  they  may  feel 
the  meaning  through  the  beautiful  form  of  expres- 
sion. Good  pictures  may  be  used  to  cultivate  the 
same  feeling,  and  the  child's  own  sketches  have  the 
same  purpose  in  mind,  especially  if  they  are  colored. 

SECOND    YEAE— GROWTH    OF    TWIGS. 

Continue  the  recognition  of  common  trees  by 
means  of  their  twigs,  as  suggested  in  the  first  year. 
Lists  of  those  brought  in  may  be  placed  on  the  board 
and  the  date  of  the  first  sign  of  opening  buds  on  each 
tree.  Children  of  this  grade  can  begin  regular 
sketching  of  their  twigs  to  show  the  position,  num- 
ber, and  size  of  the  buds.  Beneath  the  sketch  can  be 
written  simple  descriptive  sentences. 

The  special  work  of  this  grade  may  be  to  watch 
the  changes  in  the  buds,  as  showing  the  way  in  which 
the  twig  grows.  The  willow  ^vill  be  the  first  twig  in 
which  this  life  history  can  be  traced — ^the  flower 
cluster  grows  larger,  the  brown  scale  is  slowly  pushed 
off,  till  it  drops,  and  out  from  the  soft,  white  hairs  are 
seen  the  flower  parts.  When  fully  open  one  stem 
will  have  large,  yellow  clusters,  from  which  the  yellow 
pollen  is  scattered.  By  looking  closely,  the  short 
stamens  can  be  seen,  each  with  its  two  boxes  of  pollen. 
On  another  stem  will  be  found  clusters  of  green 
flowers,  T^ith  many  little  pointed  parts,  which  are 
pistils.  These  specimens  will  illustrate  the  two  es- 
sential parts  of  a  flower,  stamens  with  pollen,  and 
pistils,  but  on  different  trees.  ["Ten  New  England 
Blofjsoms,'^  Weed;  Houghton,  MiiBin,  &  Co.]  A  few 
words  about  the  bees  carrying  the  pollen  from  one 
flower  with  stamens  to  another  with  pistils  will  help 
children  to  the  simplest  truth  about  flowers,  and  lead 
them  to  watch  for  bees  on  the  warm  days. 

The  alder  is  another  early  twig  easy  to  grow  in 
water  in  the  schoolroom.  The  long  tassels  are  made 
of  flowers  with  stamens  as  shown  by  the  yellow  pollen, 
which  is  easily  blown  about  the  room.  Back  on  the 
same  stem  will  be  found  cone-like  bunches,  which  are 
made  of  little  scales.  These  are  flowers  with  pistils, 
and  the  scales  open  to  let  in  the  pollen  blown  by  the 
wind.  This  also  iQustrates  the  essentials  of  a  flower, 
but  both  kinds  ai-e  on  the  same  tree.  From  some 
flower  on  the  plants  in  the  schoolroom,the  children 
can  find  stamens  and  pistils  in  the  same  flower. 

Leaf  buds  mil  be  the  next  to  watch,  and  as  each 
change  is  seen  it  is  reported  and  becomes  the  basis  of 
a   conversational   exercise.     At   first   the   buds   are 


tightly  covered  by  the  brown  scales,  so  closely  bound 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  count  the  scales.  Often  a 
smooth  or  sticky  substance  covers  these  scales.  Why 
should  the  bud  be  so  securely  covered?  At  the  next 
stage  the  scales  have  begun  to  loosen,  their  number 
can  more  easily  be  counted,  the  covering  is  even  more 
sticky  than  before.  What  is  making  the  bud  open? 
A  little  later  the  scales  spread,  their  shape  can  now 
be  seen,  and  it  is  plain  that  these  scales  are  really 
small  brown  leaves  that  have  a  special  work  to  do. 
The  green  leaves  inside,  the  bud  begin  to  show.  How 
are  these  new  leaves  packed  in  the  bud?  As  the  new 
leaves  expand  the  scales  bend  back  and  are  ready  to 
fall  off,  because  they  have  flnished  their  work  for  the 
bud.  Now  these  scales  can  be  picked  off  and  ar- 
ranged in  order  on  the  paper  for  further  observation. 
By  this  time  it  is  possible  to  see  how  the  leaves  are 
folded  in  the  bud.  Why  should  they  be  folded  so 
carefully?  As  the  leaves  grow  the  new  branches  ap- 
pear, which  hold  leaves  on  flower  clusters,  new  leaves 
appear  on  the  sides  of  this  stem,  and  it  is  not  long  be- 
fore the  stem  attains  its  length  as  a  new  branch  to 
the  tree.  Thus  the  work  of  the  buds  is  to  make  new 
branches.  What  have  the  buds  needed  for  this 
growth?  The  warm  sunlight  or  the  warm  room 
started  the  sap  in  the  twig,  and  the  water  was  drawn 
up  to  help  in  the  work,  all  the  rest  was  ready  and 
waiting  in  the  bud.  When  did  the  tree  get  the  buds 
ready? 

Language.  As  in  the  first  year,  the  great  stress  is 
laid  on  the  oral  expression  of  the  observations  and 
thoughts.  The  new  vocabulary  is  taught,  and  from 
this  many  descriptive  sentences  are  written.  Poeti- 
cal selections  are  copied  after  a  simple  talk  which  will 
impress  the  beautiful  thought.  Sketches  of  twigs 
are  made  to  accompany  the  written  sentences,  and 
coloring  is  ^ne  of  the  best  forms  of  expression. 

THIRD     YEAR— LIFE     HISTORY     OF     THE 
BUDS. 

As  in  the  previous  years,  recognition  of  the 
diflerent  trees  by  their  twigs  precedes  the  detailed 
study,  but  a  longer  list  can  be  made  than  before.  A 
more  thorough  study  of  a  few  twigs  is  suggested  for 
this  year;  e,  g.,  elm,  hickory,  maple,  or  cherry.  (1) 
The  arrangement  of  the  buds  on  a  twig  is  first  noticed 
as  a  basis  for  a  sketch — the  terminal  bud,  its  size  and 
shape;  the  buds  along  the  sides,  their  size,  shape, 
number,  alternate  or  opposite  arrangement,  and  the 
spiral  order.  The  thoughts  of  protection  are  re- 
viewed as  taught  in  the  previous  years,  also  the  work 
of  preparation  of  the  buds  during  the  warm  season. 
A  sketch  showing  the  facts  observed  follows,  and  a 
simple  description  of  the  twig  may  be  written  from 
questions  or  directly  from  the  vocabulary. 

(2)  The  steps  in  the  opening  of  the  buds  are  care- 
fully watched,  and  a  comparison  made  of  the  time  re- 
quired for  each  kind  to  open,  also  the  difference  be- 
tween the  opening  of  leaf  and  flower  buds  is  noted. 
A  simple  record  in  the  form  of  a  calendar  leads  to  ex- 
act time  observation.     As  the  bud  scales  spread  the^ 
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can  be  studied — ^their  shape,  the  outside  and  inside 
surface,  their  number,  the  colors,  the  spiral  order  of 
arrangement,  also  their  arrangement  according  to 
size,  and  their  resemblance  to  leaves.  All  of  these 
facts  are  of  value  as  illustrating  the  protective  func- 
tion of  the  buds.  The  scales  can  be  picked  off  and 
mounted  in  order  to  sht)w  more  clearly  some  of  these 
points.  A  written  paper  is  prepared  in  answer  to  a 
series  of  questions.  Another  twig  is  then  taken  as  a 
means  of  comparison  with  the  first  one.  While  the 
same  general  plan  appears,  there  will  be  many  incid- 
ental differences. 

(3)  As  the  leaves  expand  on  the  twigs,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  leaves  in  the  buds  is  noticed,  their  plan 
of  folding  so  as  to  pack  a  large  number  in  the  smallest 
space  in  each  bud.  In  some  the  arrangement  of  the 
woolly  substance  is  clearly  seen  as  an  added  means  of 
protection  and  careful  packing.  The  work  of  the 
terminal  bud  now  becomes  plain;  namely,  that  of 
lengthening  the  stem  itself,  and  thus  each  year  it 
:grows  a  httle.  All  the  growth  for  the  year  is  packed 
in  these  buds,  and  all  over  the  tree  this  lengthening 
•of  the  stems  takes  place.  The  buds  on  the  sides  of 
the  stems  grow  new  branches  with  the  leaves  on 
them,  and  thus  the  tree  spreads  out  more  and  more 
•each  year.  Also  from  these  buds  flowers  grow  which 
will  form  the  fruit  with  the  seeds  for  new  trees.  The 
steps  in  the  opening  of  the  flowers  are  watched  and 
described  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  leaf  buds. 
Next  summer  the  tree  will  be  at  work  preparing  new 
terminal  buds  and  new  buds  at  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  The  result  of  tliis  work  should  be  an  added 
interest  in  watching  the  trees  take  on  their  spring 
foliage  and  flowers.  Sketches  can  be  made  of  twigs 
which  show  the  plan  of  branching  for  two  or  three 
years  to  impress  the  thoughts  already  gained.  Poetic 
selections  regarding  the  trees  and  any  phasje  of  early 
spring  life  are  appropriate  for  memory  gems  and 
copying  exercises  in  connection  with  their  other 
written  expression.  A  summary  of  the  life  history 
of  the  buds  in  story  form  might  be  a  fitting  close  for 
this  series  of  lessons. 

FOUBTH    YEAR— KINDS    OF    BUDS. 
Continued  recognition  of  the  common  trees  by 


The  Horse-chestnut. 

means  of  their  buds.    A  list,  vnih  dates,  of  the  trees 


in  the  order  of  their  leaving  out  or  of  the  appearance 
of  their  flowers.  Notice  the  trees  in  which  the 
flowers  precede  the  leaves,  and  vice  versa. 

(1)  A  careful  study  of  one  twig,  horsechestnut,  will 
serve  as  the  best  introduction.  The  children  should 
take  the  twigs  and  without  detailed  guidance  tell  all 
they  can  see  about  some  point  suggested.  Scars — 1. 
The  leaf  scars,  their  shape,  position,  number,  arrange- 
ment, dots,  position  of  buds  with  reference  to  them, 
etc.  What  do  they  show?  4.  Dots  on  the  bark  of  the 
number  of  sets  on  different  branches,  the  distance 
apart,  etc.  What  do  they  mean?  3.  The  scars  at  the 
fork  of  the  branches,  shape,  number  on  the  twig,  size, 
etc.  What  do  they  show?  4  Dots  on  the  bark  of  the 
twig,  position,  size,  number,  meaning.  After  the 
children  have  seen  all  they  can  alone,  then  the 
teacher  guides  to  any  other  important  points.  Any 
question  that  cannot  be  answered  should  wait  until 
the  twigs  expand  and  answer  for  us.  Buds —  the  two 
kinds  according  to  their  position,  terminal  and 
axillary;  the  number  and  size  of  each;  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  axillary  buds,  the  number  of  buds  want- 
ing, any  very  small  buds;  the  covering  of  the  buds, 
the  arrangement  of  the  scales;  the  arrangement  of 
the  branches  as  compared  with  that  of  the  buds. 
Structure  of  the  buds  as  shown  in  their  growth. 
These  twigs  grow  well  in  bottles  of  water,  and  as  pne 
stage  of  growth  follows  another,  the  parts  can  be  care- 
fully observed.  Scales — their  lapping  one  over  the 
other,  their  relative  size,  their  spiral  order,  the  resem- 
blance to  leaves,  the  rings  of  scales,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  outside  and  inside,  the  wrapping  around 
the  leaves.  Leaves — the  manner  of  folding  within 
the  bud,  the  way  of  unfolding,  the  strong  and  weak 
buds  with  the  order  of  their  opening, —  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  stem  as  the  leaf  unfolds,  Flowers — ^from 
some  of  the  larger  buds  will  be  seen  the  flower  cluster 
starting,  and  from  the  first  the  form  of  the  cluster 
can  be  determined,  thus  showing  that  it  is  already 
formed  in  the  bud.  As  it  expands  the  branches  will 
be  noticed  growing  on  its  two  sides,  thus  accounting 
for  the  scar  noticed  at  the  forking  of  the  branches. 

Sketches  can  be  made  of  the  twig,  of  the  scales  as 
picked  apart  and  arranged,  and  of  the  opening  buds 
on  the  twig.  Written  exercises  should  follow  the  ob- 
servation and  drawing,  and  be  made  according  to 
definite  headings.  Newell's  Outline  Lessons  is  es- 
pecially helpful  to  teachers. 

(2)  The  potato  is  another  stem  with  buds  which 
should  be  studied.  In  the  spring  the  buds  have 
sprouted  sufficiently  to  prove  that  the  potato  is  a  kind 
of  stem  (tuber)  and  not  a  root.  This  gives  a  good  op- 
portunity to  bring  out  the  difference  between  a  stem 
and  a  root.  The  potato  should  be  drawn  to  show  the 
position  of  the  buds  and  scales  on  its  surface.  The 
growth  of  the  sprouts  in  the  sunlight  and  in  the  dark 
shows  the  effect  of  light  on  the  color  and  size  of  the 
stem.  The  growth  under  ground  in  a  flower  pot  will 
show  other  differences.  The  gradual  shriveling  of 
the  potato  as  the  sprouts  grow  shows  that  it  was  the 
storehouse  of  food  for  the  buds  and  thus  for  the  new 
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plant.  If  a  dahlia  root  is  available,  it  will  illustrate 
a  root  which  stores  food  for  the  next  year's  growth, 
but  it  has  no  buds  on  the  thickened  root  portion.  A 
sweet  potato  will  also  serve  the  same  purpose. 

(3)  An  onion  and  flower  bulbs  growing  in  the 
schoolroom  will  illustrate  other  forms  of  stems  which 
have  stored  food  for  their  buds  to  use.  As  the  spring 
advances  the  underground  stems  of  grass  or  ferns  will 
show  another  plan  of  growth  from  buds.  The  unroll- 
ing and  expiansion  of  the  fern  leaves  is  particularly 
beautiful.  At  the  close  of  the  lessons  a  simple  sum- 
mary should  be  made  of  the  kinds  of  buds  studied, 
with  illustrations  of  each — buds  on  twigs,  buds  on 
tubers,  buds  on  bulbs,  buds  on  underground  strais, 
etc.  The  adaptation  of  each  kind  to  the  plant  will 
be  plain.  Thus  nature's  variety  of  ways  of  accom- 
plishing the  same  purpose  will  be  manifest. 


HISS  MERRY'S  FRIDAYS. 

BY    JEAN    HALIFAX. 

THE  CURIO  CLUB  ROUND  TABLE.— (I.) 

^/'V^    /^  HE  Curio   club  you  have  met  before. 

vStfcSKSf  ^^^  ^^y  ^^  ^^^y  ^^^^  ^  round  table? 
Well^  they  were  reading  just  then 
about  King  Arthur  and  his  knights. 
They  had  committed  to  memory  por- 
tions of  LowelFs  ^^ision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  and  looked 
up  all  they  could  find  concerning  the  Holy  Grail. 
Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the  King^'  came  next;  and  all 
were  enthusiastic  over  Arthur's  round-table  .knights. 
Miss  Merry  had  gathered  much  material  in  regard 
to  castles,  moats,  costumes  of  knights,  etc.;  all  the 
stories  of  the  days  of  chivalry;  stories  of  dungeons, 
knightly  crusades,  battles,  tou^aments,  and  castle 
life;  and  best  of  all,  the  stories  of  the  brave  knights 
themselves.  Those  hours  over  the  pictures  and 
stories  and  the  "talks"  about  them  made  the  Science 
Hillites  ready  to  take  on  themselves  the  vows  of  those 
heroes  of  old — to  be  each  of  them  a  knight 

"Who  reverenced  his  conscience  as  his  king; 
Whose  glory  was  redressing  human  wrong; 
Who  spake  no  slander,  no,  nor  listened  to  it; 

But  wore  ever 
The  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life." 

But  we  must  tell  you  how  the  circle  round  the  table 
grew  so  fast.  The  special  feature  of  the  round  table 
was  its  correspondence,  and  you  will  see  how  much 
it  did  for  the  Science  hill  school. 

When  the  classes  began  the  reading  of  the  '^Idylls 
of  the  King,"  Miss  Merry  wrote  to  the  teacher  in  an 
Indian  school  in  which  she  was  interested,  and  asked 
for  a  letter  from  those  little  Dakota  Indians,  and  if 
possible  a  picture  or  two  of  the  school  and  the  settle- 
ment. The  teacher  promptly  responded,  with  the  pic- 
tures asked  for,  several  nicely  written  letters  from  her 
Indian  pupils,  and  some  Indian  "relics." 

When  the  first  regular  Friday  meeting  of  the  club 
-came,  the  pupils  were  surprised  and  delighted  to  see 
the  mysterious  curtain  drawn  aside,  revealing  the  big 
bow  and  arrow  attached  to  the  wall  behind,  a  model 


of  an  Indian  battle-ax,  and,  on  the  table  itself,  a  tiny 
collection  of  genuine  curiosities,  in  the  shape  of  birch- 
bark  canoes,  necklaces,  moccasins,  and  Indian 
pictures. 

Miss  Merry  told  them  about  the  country  around  the 
settlement,  how  the  school  began,  and  of  its  trials  and 
triumphs  since  the  beginning.  Then  she  showed  the 
pictures  of  the  children,  and  described  their  home  as 
well  as  their  school-life.  And  afterwards  the  letters 
were  read.  ^ 

All  were  surprised  to  find,  as  Sam  put  it,  *Tiow 
human  those  Indians'  letters  were — ^just  exactly  like 
WilFs  or  TimmVs  letters,  I  declare  I" 

"And  the  writers  of  these  letters,  you'll  find,  are 
very  much  like  you  boys  and  girls  here,  even  if  the 
color  of  their  cheeks  happens  to  be  darker  than  yours. 

"And  these  are  some  of  the  wilder  specimens,  too. 
Next  week  we'll  visit  some  boys  and  girls  so  much 
more  like  you,  that  were  the  two  schools  set  side  by 
side,  I  believe  you'd  have  quite  a  time  telling  which 
was  the  New  England  and  which  the  Indian  schooll 

^Tfou  will  see  their  pictures  next  Friday,"  said  Miss 
Merry,  "and  I  think  that  you  will  be  surprised. 
Three  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  a  friend  in  the  Cherokee 
nation,  asking  for  letters  from  her  scholars — ^I  al- 
ready had  a  photo  of  the  school  in  which  she  teaches. 
They  will  be  in  good  time  for  next  Friday's  meeting." 

Then  a  list  of  subjects  was  given  out  for  the 
scholars  to  prepare  themselves  upon,  for  "talks," 
stories,  compositions,  etc.,  during  the  week.  Each 
chose  the  special  topic  he  preferred,  and  illustrated 
his  work  with  maps,  photos,  etc.,  on  the  blackboard, 
or  on  large  manila  charts.  Whenever  the  work  was 
good  enough  to  preserve,  the  illustration  was  copied 
with  the  aid  of  the  school  pantograph  on  the  manila, 
for  future  use  and  reference. 

The  illustrations  helped  to  make  the  club  meetings 
more  interesting  to  the  members  themselves,  and  were 
greatly  enjoyed  by  the  parents  and  friends,  who  were 
often  attracted  schoolward  on  Friday  afternoons  by 
the  pleasant  and  instructive  round-table  gatherings. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  their  programmes  the  week  they 
heard  from  the  Cherokee  school: — 

I.  The  geography  of  the  Indian  territory  (Including 
the  locating  of  the  various  nations,  and  description  of  the 
towns). 

II.  Mr  ranch.  [A  graphic  story,  indeed,  Sam  made  of 
his  (supposed)  life,  during  one  busy  day,  on  a  cattle  ranch 
way  down  in  the  nation.  Such  an  exciting  adventure  as 
he  (pretended  to  have)  had  at  the  big  "round-up!"] 

III.  The  story  of  the  Cherokees.  [Condensed,  by  Will, 
from  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  "Century  of  Dishonor."  John 
Blank  told  it  so  well  that  Trustee  Jones  said  he  had 
learned  more  from  that  "talk"  than  from  any  history  that 
he  had  happened  upon.] 

IV.  Among  the  Ownolufta  Hills.  [Mary  Mortofc,  by 
the  aid  of  a  magazine  ari:icle  in  an  old  Harper's,  made  a 
flying  trip  to  the  remnant  of  the  Cherokees  in  western 
North  Carolina  She  found  there  about  1,500  Cherokees, 
among  the  mountains  and  down  the  ravines,  where  for 
more  than  500  years  their  people  have  lived,  and  where 
their  warriors  were  buried  centuries  ago.  Mary  described 
one  grave  where,  beneath  its  heap  of  stones,  600  warriors 
of  long-ago  days  were  peacefully  sleeping.    Her  audience 
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visited  with  her  the  little  church  round  which  the  grass 
was  grown  knee-deep,  though  the  poor  people  in  the  little 
huts  begged  for  "teachers  and  schools" — never  for  money. 
And  Mary's  listeners  determined  that  they  would  do  some- 
thing at  once  toward  helping  such  neglected  but  deserv- 
ing people  as  those  lonely  mountain  Indians.] 

V.  Marching  from  Georgia.  [When  the  government 
took  away  the  lands  and  homes  of  the  Cherokees,  and 
16,000  men,  women,  and  children  left  behind  their  burn- 
ing homes,  for  the  dreary  journey  to  the  strange,  new 
country  beyond  the  Mississippi,  Annie  told  of  the  hard- 
ships of  that  enforced  journey,  and  how  a  quarter  of  that 
whole  number  died  on  the  way,  and  every  Science  Hillite 
wished  he  was  in  Washington  that  very  minute,  that  he 
might  see  that  no  more  wrongs  should  be  done  to  the 
Indians  in  his  day,  at  any  rate.] 

VI.  Guess  and  his  Alphabet.  [Joe  had  this  subject, 
and  he  illustrated  it  on  the  blackboard.  The  Primers 
thought  the  little  Cherokees  of  the  old  days  must  have 
been  wonderfully  wige  little  people,  as  they  gazed  at  those 
queer  Cherokee  words,  though  Joe  told  them  that  the  lit- 
tle Indian  children  of  that  nation  read  English  as  easily 
as  the  Science  Hill  little  folks,  and  probably  knew  about 
as  much  of  Cherokee  as  did  they !  For  they  were  a  civil- 
ized nation,  those  Cherokee  people  in  the  Indian  terri- 
tory, and  had  nice  schools,  Joe  told  them.] 

The  next  thing  on  the  programme  was: — 
VIII.    A  Cherokee  song  by  two  of  the  girls.    That 
was  vigorously  applauded  by  scholars  arid  visitors. 

VIII.  Indian  Schools. 

IX.  How  I  staked  a  claim  in  the  Cherokee  Strip. 
[That  was  given  bj^  one  of  the  boys,  from  a  story  Miss 
Merry  had  given  him.  It  was  a  racy  account  of  a  "stak- 
ing," and  it  really  sounded  as  if  the  teller  of  the  story 
had  been  there,  in  reality!] 

X.  The  Cherokee  Government.  [One  of  the  boys,  "sup- 
posed" to  be  the  chief,  on  a  visit  from  the  nation,  ex- 
plained his  method  of  government  briefly,  but  plainly.] 

After  this  came  the  hest  of  all,  the  letters  from  the 
Cherokee  boys  and  girls,  the  photos  of  their  school, 
etc.  And  then  the  Cherokee  day  of  the  round  table 
closed. 

So  you  have  a  glimpse  of  what  the  round  table 
did.  You  see  how  they  were  kept  in  touch  with 
many  schools  in  many  lands,  and  how  fast  their  world 
widened,  as  the  circle  grew.  For  the  Cherokee 
teacher  gave  them  the  address  of  her  friend  in  India, 
and  the  teacher  in  India  introduced  the  table  to  her 
friends  in  Turkey.  And  by  and  by  the  club  had  cir- 
cled the  world. 

The  visitors,  parents,  and  friends  were  so  attracted 
by  thg  programmes  that  they  didn't  want  to  miss 
those  Fridays  any  more  than  the  children  did. 

And  how  did  the  Science  hill  school  repay  the 

teacher  down  in  the  territory  for  her  part  in  the  work? 

Well,  as   Kipling  would   say,  that's   another   story! 

And  so  long  that  it  must  wait  till  next  time! 
^  •••  ^ 

Suj^erintendent  Skinner:  Make  j'our  schoolrooms 

bright  and  attractive.     Think  how  many  hours  your 

pupils  must  spend  in  these  rooms.     Take  plants  in  the 

schoolroom,  and  place  on  the  walls  pictures  of  the 

great  men  and  statesmen  of  this  country — whose 

deeds  and  h'ves  are  an  inspiration. 
^  •■•  ^ 

The  Supplement  for  this  month  furnishes  illustra- 
tions of  farmyard  and  other  domestic  fowls. 


THE  PUSSY  WILLOWS. 

PY    HELEN    DEANE. 

71  EACH  the  little  ones  to  carefully  observe 
the  signs  of  spring.  They  will  easily 
leam  to  know  the  wild  flowers,  call 
them  by  name  and  love  their  faces. 
Reserve  a  little  space  somewhere 
upon  the  blackboards  for  sketches  of  such  flowers  as 
are  brought  in.  Write  the  name"  of  the  flower 
brought,  the  date,  where  found,  and  by  whom.  Bead 
them  stories  of  the  flowers,  flower  myths,  and  the 
little  fables. 

PUSSY  WILLOW'S  SONG. 


i 


135-^ 


1.  **  Who  cares  for  the  cold?'*  said  Pus  -  sy  Wil-low, 
2-   She  thought  she  was  frst      to    greet  the    spring; 


^ 
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Lift  -  ing  her  head  from  her  soft  down-y    pil-low ; 
She  tho't  she  would  hear  the  first  song  the  birds  sing.. 


i 


E^ 


^ 


^^ 


**I'll    don    my     suit         of  warm' light  gray, And 
When  she  looked  round,  there  in      great  glee,  Sat 


i 


=e=P= 


Hfc^^ 


5: 


i 


o  -  pen  my   doors      this  pleasant  spring  day. 
ten    oth  -  er    pus  -    sles  brav-er  than    she. 

THE    PUSSY    WILLOW'S    STORY. 

Am  I  not  brave  to  come  out  on  these  cold  days?  . 

I  am  not  cold,  for  my  spring  suit  is  of  warm  gray  fur^ 

It  is  very  soft  and  silky.  I  have  worn  gray  so  long  now 
that  I  prefer  it  to  brighter  colors. 

When  I  am  older  I  trim  it  with  pale  yellow. 

My  house  is  very  cosey  and  warm. 

It  is  cf  a  reddish  brown  color. 

The  house.s  of  my  family  are  built  near  brooks  and 
swamps. 

That  is  so  we  can  drink  the  water  near  by.  We  are- 
all  fond  of  water. 

The  children  often  come  to  see  me. 

Sometimes  they  take  me  to  school. 

There  I  hear  them  talking  about  me  and  my  brothers 
and  f  isif  rs. 

They  look  at  us  all  through  a  glass. 

It  has  a  queer  long  name. 

It  is  called  a  microscope. 

n  hey  look  through  this  and  see  the  pollen,  the  two 
staineiis,  and  the  pistil. 

These  are  queer  names,  too. 

I  am  one  of  the  children's  earliest  spring  visitors. 

yiy  neighbors  are  the  birches,  alders,  and  early  maples. 

Sometimes  a  violet  and  spring-beauty  come  to  live*  in 
my  noighborhood. 

I  like  them  very  much. 

I  am  much  taller  than  they  are,  and  we  cannot  talk 
easily  together. 

I  often  fear  they  will  freeze,  for  they  have  no  furs  to 
wear,  as  I  have. 
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Long  ago  we  were  all  taught  to  sit  up  straight.    We 
would  not  like  round  shoulders. 
We  have  other  visitors  besides  the  children. 
There  are  little  bees  who  live  in  the  ground  near  us. 
They  are  called  Andrenidae. 
They  always  come  to  visit  us  as  soon  as  we  unlock  our 


floors  in  spring. 

I  think  they  are  very  kind  and  brave. 

They  are  kind  because  they  do  so  many  errands  for  us. 

Some  of  us  are  busy  making  pollen,  and  these  little 
bees  take  the  pollen  to  those  who  have  none. 

We  could  not  live  without  these  little  bees  to  do  these 
errands  for  us. 

They  are  brave  because  they  are  so  tiny,  and  the  big 
bumble-bee  is  sUll  dozing  away  in  some  old  stump.  He 
wouhl  not  dare  venture  out  such  cold  days. 

Then  I  have  another  visitor. 

This  visitor  is  very  noisy. 

He  is  called  Mr.  March  Wind. 

He  swings  me  up  and  down  and  to  and  fro  in  a  most 
4ilarming  manner. 

I  like  this,  and  I  like  him,  too.  He  does  many  Rind 
things  for  me. 

He.  too.  helps  the  bees  carry  pollen. 


If  it  were  not  for  the  bees  and  March  wind  we  would  all 
•die. 

This  seems  very  strange,  does  it  not?    But  it  is  true. 

The  birch  and  alders  are  relatives  of  mine. 

Do  you  think  they  look  like  me? 

Perhaps  you  have  never  seen  them. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  you  think  of  all  of  us? 

When  we  get  older  we  are  called  catkin^. 

I  am  very  busy. 

I  shall  have  a  large  family  of  pussies  next  year. 

They  will  look  just  as  I  look  this  year. 

I  need  the  bees  and  March  wind  to  help  me,  so  do  not 
kill  the  little  bees,  and  learn  to  love  the  jolly  March  wind. 

OBSEBVATION  WOBK. 
[Supply  each  child  with  a  twig  and  catkins.] 

Color  of  twig. 
Covering  of  twigs. 
Shape,  size,  and  color  of  catkins. 
Position  of  catkins  on  the  twig. 
Use  of  willow  wood. 

With  a  magnifying  glass  find  the  two  stamens  in 
some,  the  pistil  in  others  and  the  pollen. 


OEAL   AND    WRITTEN   WORK. 

Tell  a  story  about  a  pussy- willow^s  house  and  spring 
dress. 

Write  a  story  about  a  pussy  willow^s  visit  to  a  child^s 
home. 

Tell  a  story  about  a  pussy  willow  at  school:  what 
did  the  children  think,  do,  and  say? 

Write  an  imaginary  conversation  between  a  pussy 
willow  and  a  blue  violet. 

Tell  a  story  about  the  bees  and  the  willows. 

Write  a  story  about  the  March  wind. 

DRAWING. 

Draw  a  twig  with  catkins. 

Paint  the  catkins  gray. 

Sew  a  card  of  twigs  with  catkins. 


STORIES  FROM  BRITISH  HISTORY. 

BY   PAMELA    MC  ABTHUB   COLE. 

DANISH  AND  SAXON. 

XII. 

ANUTE  left  three  sons,  and  divided  his 
kingdoms  among  them. 

One,  named  Sweyn,  was  to  be  king  of 
Denmark;  one,  named  Hardicanute, 
was  to  be  king  of  England;  but  the 
other,  Harold,  thought  it  hard  that  he  should  be  left 
\vithout  a  kingdom  of  his  own,  and  as  Hardicanute 
was  away  in  Denmark  when  their  father  died,  Harold 
seized  the  royal  treasures  and  said  he  would  be  king 
of  England  himself. 

Godwin  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  English  nobles.  He  had  been  a  friend  of 
Kanute  and  he  would  not  stand  by  tamely,  and  see 
such  behavior  as  this.  He  said  Hardicanute  should 
be  king  as  his  father  had  wished.  Most  of  the  other 
nobles  agreed  with  him;  at  last,  rather  than  have  any 
more  wars  and  fighting,  it  was  decided  to  divide  the 
kingdom  and  let  each  of  the  two  brothers  have  a  part. 
Queen  Emma,  with  Godwin's  assistance,  was  to  govern 
Hardicanute's  portion  till  his  return,  but  he  never 
came  until  after  the  death  of  Harold,  when  he  became 
king  of  England. 

Both  these  reigns  were  short,  and  it  was  well  for  the 
people  that  it  was  so.  We  read  little  of  Harold,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  fond  of  hunting  and  was  a  famous 
runner.  So  swift  was  he  that  he  was  called  Harold 
Harefoot. 

Hardicanute  drank  a  great  deal;  that  was  all  he  was 
famous  for,  and  the  day  on  which  he  died  was  long 
kept  as  a  holiday,  called  Hoke-day. 

Six  years  was  the  length  of  these  two  unhappy 
reigns,  and  the  English  now  thought  they  should  like 
a  change.  They  wanted  to  see  no  more  Danes  on  the 
throne,  they  would  go  back  to  the  Saxons.  So  they 
invited  Edward  to  become  their  king.  He  was  one 
of  the  sons  of  Ethel  red  the  Unready,  and  had  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  Normandy,  and  he  preferred  Nor- 
man fashions  and  Norman  people  to  the  Saxon.     He 
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was  not  very  young  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  and 
he  was  not  willing  to  give  up  his  old  habits. 

He  was  a  religious  man,  and  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  prayer  and  in  study.  He  went  to  church  a 
great  deal  and  he  built  several  fine  churches,  one  of 
them  on  the  spot  where  Westminster  Abbey  now 
stands.  He  was  called  a  saint,  and  is  known  in  his- 
tory as  Edward  the  Confessor. 

After  all,  good  as  he  was,  Edward  was  not  so  useful 
a  king  as  he  ought  to  have  been.  He  was  far  better 
than  the  racing  king  or  the  drinking  king  that  had 
come  before  him,  but  he  did  not  always  attend  to  the 
affairs  of  his  kingdom.  He  was  gentle,  but  he  was 
willing  to  let  Godwin  govern  a  good  deal  more  than 
he  should.  At  one  time  he  sent  him  out  of  the 
country,  but  Godwin  soon  came  back,  and  became  as 
powerful  as  ever.  His  son,  Harold,  was  a  great 
favorite  of  the  king,  and  was  much  beloved  by  the 
people. 

XIII. 

Edward  had  no  children,  and  in  his  later  days  be- 
came anxious,  thinking  what  would  become  of  the 
kingdom  when  he  left  it.  Edmund  Ironside  had  left 
a  son  who  had  long  lived  in  Hungary,  and  him  King 
Edward  invited  to  come  to  England  and  live,  that  he 
might  be  owned  as  the  heir  to  the  crown.  He  was 
glad  tp  come,  and  with  him  came  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. He  too,  was  named  Edward,  but  he  had  lived 
among  people  of  so  different  manners  and  language 
from  those  of  England,  that  he  was  not  very  well 
liked,  and  he  was  always  called  Edward  the  Stranger. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  soon  died,  leaving  three  children, 
one  a  son  named  Edgar. 

This  child  was  a  near  relative,  but  King  Edward 
did  not  wish  to  leave  the  throne  to  him.  There  were 
others  whom  he  wanted.  Among  them  was  the  Nor- 
man Duke  William,  and  when  he  was  making  a  visit 
to  England  Edward  made  his  will,  appointing  Wil- 
liam his  successor.  He  also  promised  the  kingdom  to 
his  favorite  Harold,  the  son  of  Godwin.  Whether  he 
was  forgetful  or  whether  he  changed  his  mind  can 
never  be  known,  but  any  rate  it  was  a  great  pity,  for 
here  were  two  men  both  ready  to  take  the  throne  the 
moment  they  could  get  it.  Both  were  brave  soldiers 
(and  that  was  something  of  great  importance  in  those 
days);  perhaps  either  would  govern  well,  but  Harold 
was  a  Saxon,  and  the  people  of  England  wanted  no 
more  foreign  kings. 

At  last,  Harold  on  a  voyage  to  Bouen,  in  France, 
was  driven  ashore  by  a  storm  and  taken  to  the  court 
of  Normandy.  Duke  William  received  him  kindly, 
but  one  trial  was  in  store  that  he  little  expected. 

William  one  day  called  together  all  his  great 
nobles,  and  in  their  presence  told  Harold  that  he  ex- 
pected, himself,  to  be  king  of  England  after  the  death 
of  King  Edward.  Then  he  asked  Harold  whether  he 
would  promise  to  help  him  when  that  time  came. 

It  was  a  bitter  trial  for  Harold.  How  could  he 
promise  to  help  another  man  to  win  the  crown  that 
he  had  so  longed  to  have, — ^that  he  looked  on,  now,  as 


almost  his  own?  But  then,  how  could  he  refuse? 
He  was  in  the  power  of  William,  and  if  he  refused 
what  would  become  of  him?  His  friends  were  far 
away,  and  his  life  would  not  be  safe  a  moment  in  the 
country  of  an  enemy. 

"Yes,"  said  Harold,  'T  promise.'' 

"That  is  not  enough,"  said  William,  "swear  it!"^ 
and  he  pointed  to  a  table  on  which  lay  a  book  con- 
taining the  Four  Gospels. 

Harold  laid  his  hand  on  the  book  and  swore  that 
he  would  do  all  in  his  power  with  men  and  with 
money  to  help  William  take  possession  of  the  EngUsh 
throne  after  King  Edward's  death. 

Then,  at  a  sign  from  William,  some  one  lifted  the 
book  and  took  away  a  cloth  which  covered  the  table 
on  which  it  had  lain. 

"Look!"  said  William,  and  behold!  there  under- 
neath was  a  box  in  which  were  the  bones  of  some 
saints.  These  were  thought  to  be  holy,  "sacred 
relics,"  they  were  called.  Harold  turned  pale.  To 
the  superstitious  believers  of  that  age  his  oath  was 
doubly  binding. 

This  was  not  long  before  Harold's  return  to  Eng- 
land. Soon  after,  early  in  January,  1066,  Saint 
Edward  of  England  died. 


INCIDENTAL  LESSONS. 


NCIDENTS  arise  in  every  school  which 
the  skillful  teacher  may  turn  to  good 
advantage  in  inculcating  a  moral  les- 
son. A  child  has  lost  his  dinner;  who 
will  share  theirs  with  him?  Who  will 
contribute  to  the  cleanliness,  the  comfort,  and  the 
adornment  of  the  schoolhouse?  Who  will  refrain 
from  injuring  or  soiling  the  schoolhouse  in  any  way? 
N"ot  a  day  or  an  hour  passes  without  affording  an  op- 
portunity for  repressing  actions  that  will  give  pain  to 
others.  The  attendance  at  school  of  a  deformed 
child,  or  one  so  differing  from  the  others  aa  to  attract 
attention,  mJty  be  made  the  occasion  for  deep  and  last- 
ing moral  impressions,  and  the  school  life  of  the  un- 
fortunate may  be  made  so  pleasant  by  the  affectionate 
attitude  of  his  school-mates  as  to  compensate,  to  a 
large  extent,  for  the  privations  which  his  unfortunate 
condition  entails.  A  case  of  destitution  in  the  neigh- 
borhood may  occasion  the  voluntary  offer  of  service 
which  requires  sacrifice  of  pleasure,  time,  and  com- 
fort; and  when  this  is  accomplished  a  great  step  is 
gained  in  the  triumph  of  duty  over  selfishness. 

Care  must  be  taken  by  the  teacher  in  all  such  caaee 
that  the  good  deed  has  a  distinct  recognition;  and  care 
must  also  be  taken  that  the  feeling  excited,  and  the 
consequent  benevolent  action,  shall  be  directed  to 
eases  of  real  distress;  for  misapplied  benevolence  and 
sacrifice  always  lead  to  evil  results. — Johonnof  s  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Teaching. 


Boys  and  girls  are  very  susceptible  to  praise. 
Small  doses  of  this  article  can  be  safely  administered 
with  happy  results  by  the  teachers. 
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Good-by. 

OOD-BY,  good-by,  old  Winter  gray, 
Your  reign  is  fairly  over! 
We'll  gladly  change  your  snow  and  ice 
For  fresh  green  grass  and  clover! 

Just  for  your  comfort.  Winter  gray, 

We  hope  you  will  remember 
With  how  much  joy  we  welcomed  in 

Your  chilly,  grim  December! 

But,  ah!  the  green  and  radiant  hills! 

The  meadows,  freshly  glowing! 
The  streams.  Imprisoned  for  so  long, 

So  gayly,  gladly  flowing! 

We  mean  to  be  polite  to  you. 

And  shake  your  hand  at  parting; 
But  dear  old  Winter,  gray  old  Winter, 

Don't  delay  your  starting. 

—Youth's  Companion. 


ARBOR  DAY  EXERCISE. 

BT   ELLA   MABIK   POWERS. 
FACTS  ABOUT  ARBOR  DAY. 
[If  desirable,  each  pupil  may  stand  by  his  desk  and  re- 
cite a  sentence.] 

I.  We  cannot  forget  Arbor  Day,  for  it  means  tree  day. 

II.  We  plant  trees  on  Arbor  Day. 

III.  We  little  children  cannot  plant  large  trees,  but  we 
can  plant  seeds. 

IV.  We  sing  about  the  flowers  and  trees  on  Arbor  Day. 

V.  We  speak  pieces  about  the  trees. 

VI.  We  learn  wonderful  things  about  the  trees. 

VII.  There  are  some  trees  in  Europe  that  are  over  500 
years  old. 


VIII.  We  could  have  no  fires  if  there  were  no  trees. 
We  get  our  coal  and  wood  from  trees. 

IX.  Many  of  our  houses  are  made  of  trees. 

X.  Some  people  have  nothing  to  eat  but  the  fruit  from 
trees. 

XI.  We  know  we  could  not  live  without  trees. 

XII.  Trees  keep  the  air  pure,  and  we  must  have  pure 
air  to  breathe. 

XIII.  After  a  rain-storm,  the  millions  of  leaves  and 
roots  hold  the  tiny  drops  a  long  time. 

XIV.  This  prevents  drouths  and  keeps  the  earth  moist 
so  plants  can  grow. 

XV.  It  rains  more  in  places  where  trees  grow. 

XVI.  If  it  did  not  rain,  there  would  be  no  springs. 

XVII.  If  there  were  no  springs,  there  would  be  no. 
brooks,  lakes,  and  rivers. 

-kVIII.  Our  earth  would  be  i^^^e  a  hot  dry  desert  without 
trees. 

XIX.  Trees  eat  and  drink. 

jOC.  Perhaps  they  feel  pain  when  they  are  cut  or  their 
branches  are  broken. 

XXI.  AVe  will  cut  down  only  the  trees  we  need  for  use. 

XXII.  Trees  are  among  the  best  friends  we  have. 

XXIII.  We  all  lovA  the  beautiful  trees. 

THE  LITTLE  SPRING  BUD. 
"O  tell  me  if  I  may  peep  out  to-day," 
Said  a  little  spring  bud  just  over  the  way. 
•  ^ ,  no!"  said  a  tree.  "Jack  Frost  is  now  here, 
So  quietly  sleep  while  he  is  still  near. ' 
But  this  little  bud  peeped  quietly  out, 
The  wind  was  blowing  the  trees  about. 
But  out  he  came  and  looked  at  the  sun. 
Said  he,  "I'm  sure  that  springtime  has  come." 
But  little  Jack  Frost  was  traveling  that  day; 
This  little  spring  bud  was  right  in  his  way, 
And  soon  Jack  Frost  snipped  ofF  the  nose 
Of  the  little  spring  bud,  as  you  may  suppose. 
Song.  —  "  Spring  Is  Here." 


f 


The  One  Dandelion. 

BY   KATE   L.    BROWN. 

HE  grass  had  just  begun  to  grow 
Beside  the  little  river. 
It  still  was  March, — upon  the  bough, 
All  curling  in  a  shiver, 


SPRING  IS  HERE. 


Words  and  Music  by  Ella  M.  Powers. 
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\.  Dear   lit  -  tie  bnds  down    tin  -    der    the    snow , You've  had       a      long    sleep    this    win  -  ter        I      know; 
2.  Dear   lit  -  tie  bnds,  now     o    -  pen    your  eyes,     You  sure  -  ly     will      meet      a    pleas -ant      sur- prise; 
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Peep     up     your  heads       a  -  gain      this    year,      I'll   whls  -  per 
Here    are    your   friends,  the  birds      and  bees,        All  flit  -  ting 
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to      you       that  spring-time    is      here, 
a  -  bout         a  -  mong  the    green  trees. 
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This  80Dg  is  to  be  sung  by  a  fetr  whom  the  teacher  may  select.  Other  pupils  may  represent  the  spring  buds  asleep  (  heads 
on  desk)  their  heads  all  up  at  words  :  *'  Peep  up  your  heads." 

Three  or  four  pupils  may  be  chosen  to  represent  the  "birds  and  bees,"  and  may  dance  lightly  about  the  room.  If  trees  be 
on  the  platform,  bees  and  birds  may  flit  in  and  out  among  them. 
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A  row  of  catkins  grumbling  hung. 

The  pussy  willow  waited 
(Half  smothered  in  a  furry  coat) 

For  little  Spring  belated. 

A  moping  bluebird  tried  to  slug, 

His  throat  was  sore  and  choking. 
"Is  this,"  he  cried,  "the  Poet's  Spring? 

I  don't  enjoy  poor  Joking. 
I'll  hie  me  to  that  cedar  bower, 

Where  Brother  Red  Head's  drumming; 
Another  year  I'll  wiser  be, 

Nor  hasten  in  my  coming." 

Some  spiteful  snowflakes  sought  the  earth, 

They  nipped  the  trembling  grasses, 
Hepaticas  drew  close  their  hoods, 

The  little  startled  lasses; 
But  just  beside  the  river's  brink. 

In  green  and  yellow  showing, 
All  smiling  like  a  little  sun. 

One  dandelion  was  growing. 

"Oho!  I'm  not  afraid  of  you. 

You  March  breeze  cold  and  nipping. 
Come  on,  you  little  snowy  flakes. 

Too  soon  you'll  all  be  dripping. 
Old  Sun,  you  hide  your  face  to-day, 

You'll  never  catch  me  pining, 
I'll  play  that  I  am,  too,  a  sun, 

And  do  a  little  shining." 

And  so  he  cheered  the  gloomy  hours. 

The  jolly  little  fellow. 
He  looked,  indeed,  a  second  sun, 

He  was  so  big  and  yellow; 
He  never  stopped  to  groan  or  scold, 

In  spite  of  March  wind  blowing, 
All  praise  the  one  brave  dandelion. 

The  dearest  flower  growing. 


% 


Spring  is  Coming 

PRIN6  is  coming  up  the  valleys,  now  the  grasses  hear 
her  tread, 
And  the  little  sleeping  rootlets  nod  each  hidden, 
drowsy  head. 

Mother  Nature's  looms  are  weaving  dresses  fine  of 

every  hue. 
For  the  dalTodils  the  yellow,  for  the  wind-flowers 

soft,  pale  blue. 

All  the  pansy  scouts  are  watching  for  the  enemy's 
retreat; 

With  the  sun  and  wind  against  him,  how  can  win- 
ter help  defeat? 

— ^Ninette  M.  Lowater. 
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Spring  Is  'Host  Here. 

ITTLE  FOLKS,  little  folks,  springs  is  'most  here; 
Soft  winds  are  humming  and  bluebirds  appear; 
Yesterday  Red-breast  stood  winking  at  me. 
Pluming  his  wings  In  the  old  apple  tree.  , 

Streamlets  go  sparkling  and  singing  along; 
Sunshine  is  golden,  and  the  days  now  are  long. 
Fairy  folks  dance  on  the  branches  of  trees. 
Waking  the  buds  which  are  kissed  by  the  breeze. 

Violets  whisper  low  under  their  hoods. 
Some  in  the  meadows  and  some  in  the  woods; 
Peeping  through  leaves  and  dried  grasses  to-day, 
Catching  all  sunbeams  that  happen  that  way. 

Then  hurrj-  up,  little  folks,  spring  is  'most  here; 
Busy  we  must  be  at  this  time  of  year; 
Ground  to  get  ready,  seeds  to  put  in; 
Who'll  be  the  first  one  a  blossom  to  win? 

—Mrs.  M.  J.  Smith.. 


Advice  to  the  Crocus. 

ISS  CROCUS,  I  know  if  I  were  you 
I  would  not  wake  in  the  cold; 
You  shine  so  when  bleak  winds  blow. 
Shaking  your  bells  of  gold. 

Now  just  keep  down  in  your  beds  so  brown. 

Till  Spring  is  really  here. 
And  bees  shall  come  with  merry  hum. 

And  frost  you  need  not  fear. 

For  I  am  sad  when  I  should  be  glad 

To  see  you  all  in  a  row, — 
Purple,  and  white,  and  yellow  bright, 

You  sweetest  flowers  I  know. 

Since  cold,  cold  rain  will  come  again. 

Beating  your  tender  heads. 
Since  Spring  Is  late,  please  Crocus,  wait 

Snug  in  your  little  beds. 

Then  if  you're  wise,  you'll  ope  your  eyes 

When  blackbirds  come  to  sing; 
When  grass,  you  know,  begins  to  grow. 

Then  really  comes  the  spring. 

—Little  Flower  Folks. 
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A  March  Song. 

MARCH!  Isn't  this  now  the  reason 
That  you  are  so  restless  a  thing? 
You  don't  feel  at  home  with  the  winter, 
You  don't  feel  at  home  with  the  spring. 

Their  ways  do  not  suit  you  exactly; 

The  seasons  are  not  to  your  taste. 
O,  March !     Isn't  this  now  the  reason 

That  you  are  in  hurrying  haste? 

If  you  cannot  content  yourself,  really, 
If  you  cannot  make  friends  with  the  snow. 

Or  wait  till  they  come — ^the  young  flowers, 
I  think  you  would  better  just  go. 

—Selected. 


March. 

ITTLE  month  of  March  to  his  mother  said  one  day, 
"If  I'll  be  a  good  boy,  may  I  go  out  to  play?" 
"Yes,  if  you'll  be  gentle  and  sing  a  pretty  song. 
Keeping  out  of  mischief,  you  may  march  along." 

Mamma  brought  his  mittens,  overcoat  and  cap, 
Wound  a  woolen  muffler  around  the  little  chap. 
March  climbed  on  the  housetop,  meaning  to  be 

good; 
Ate  a  big,  long  icicle,  for  simply  cooling  food. 

A  fellow  must  amuse  himself — how,  he  didn't  know. 
Then  March  blew  down  the  chimney  as  hard  as  he 

could  blow! 
What  a  puff  of  smoke  came  into  the  frying  pan ! 
Pussy  humped  up  her  back  and  spat,  and  outdoors 

ran. 
April  in  her  cradle,  tiniest  baby  girl. 
Was  truly  lifted  off  the  floor  with  a  whisk  and 

whirl. 
Grandma's  cap  flew  off  her  head,  ashes  strewed  the 

floor; 
Little  month  of  March  laughed  till  he  could  laugh 

no  more. 

Turned  a  dozen  somersaults,  piled  the  snow  like 

sheaves. 
Dashed  a  row  of  icicles  off  the  cottage  eaves. 
Little  month  of  March  had  his  frolic— Oh,  but  pray. 
If  asked  about  the  mischief,  what  will  he  have  to 

say? 
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^  What  Teachers  Say.  -* 


IS  DISCOURAGEMENT  WHOLLY  AN  EVIL? 

mN  "Talks  with  Teachers"  in  the  October  number  **0. 
S  D.  I."  asks  if  there  is  any  help  for  the  "blues." 
While  agreeing  in  the  main  with  the  reply  given,  1 
think  there  may  be  another  side  which  deserves  careful 
consideration.  I  am  convinced  that  every  faithful  teacher 
will  encounter  hours  of  discouragement.  I  believe  she  is 
superficial  if  she  does  not. 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  the  seeming  egotism,  I  will  draw 
upon  my  own  experience,  as  well  as  upon  my  observation 
of  others,  in  presenting  a  second  view  of  this  case. 

The  very  fact  that  "O.  D.  I."  asks  help  in  overcoming 
what  she  terms  the  "blues"  leads  me  to  surmise  that  the 
condition  has  not  become  chronic.  If  it  has,  my  remarks 
will  be  as  unavailing  as  a  doctor's  remedies  upon  disease 
which  is  beyond  the  power  of  medicine. 

If  the  cause  of  discouragement  lies  with  ill  health,  I  em- 
phatically indorse  the  answer  already  received  by  the  cor- 
respondent, that  the  case  is  one  for  the  physician. 

As  to  inherited  melancholy,  I  happily  escaped  any  seri- 
ous tendencies  in  that  direction.  I  may,  therefore,  con- 
sider myself  alone  the  cause  of  all  the  "blues"  in  which  I 
have  indulged.  In  the  light  of  the  experiences  of  the  aver- 
age teacher,  blessed  with  a  fairly  good  constitution,  no 
strong  predisposition  to  melancholy,  and  cheerful  home 
surroundings,  let  us  consider  some  of  the  advantages  of 
di8«:ourag€ment. 

In  any  school  there  may  be  found  pupils  who  are  lack- 
ing in  moral  education.  These  children  are  the  sources 
of  the  thoughtful  teacher's  greatest  concern.  It  is  for 
them  that  she  lies  awake  nights  endeavoring  to  devise 
some  method  of  reaching  their  better  natures.  For  a  few 
days,  perhaps,  she  imagines  that  she  has  gained  a  little 
lasting  Influence  over  one  of  these  seemingly  incorrigible 
young  persons,  when  suddenly  the  old  traits  appear. 

That  pupil,  no  matter  how  tender  in  years,  has  well 
mastered  the  art  of  causing  discouragement.  But  does 
this  trial  avail  nothing  to  the  teacher?  If  she  be  a  woman 
of  high  motives,  she  is  going  to  think  about  her  troubles 
just  loniv  enough  to  strengthen  her  determination  to  re- 
double her  efforts.  She  will  try  to  decide  whether  she 
has  pr**vicusly  adopted  the  method  to  exactly  fit  that  case. 
Probably  she  has  not,  and,  very  likely,  she  emerges  from 
her  despondency  with  some  new  inspiration. 

I  one*  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  teacher  who 
apparent  1>  found  very  few  thorns  along  the  path  of  her 
school  life.  Glaring  evils  in  her  schoolroom  stared  her 
in  the  face,  but  she  never  saw  them.  An  exceptional  tran- 
quillity held  possession  of  her  mind.  Undisciplined  chil- 
dren might  remain  as  she  found  them,  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerned her  to  any  great  degree.  She  still  wore  a  placid, 
self-catiefled  smile.  I  firmly  believe  that  a  little  whole- 
some tonic  of  discouragement  would  have  stimulated  and 
Invigorated  the  whole  moral  system  of  her  school. 

K«tore  denouncing  all  forms  of  discouragement  in 
terchrrs.  let  us  look  outside  the  teaching  ranks  for  a 
parallel.  Is  any  skillful,  conscientious  surgeon  exempt 
from  mental  distress  when  he  sees  a  patient  sinking  under 
the  effects  of  what  he  had  hoped  would  be  the  means  of 
saving  life?  Call  it  anxiety  on  his  part  if  you  choose,  out 
it  may  not  be  unmingled  with  the  oft-recurring  thought. 
'Perhaps  if  I  had  taken  Just  a  little  different  course,  tne 
result  might  have  been  better."  To  my  mind  such  con- 
templation is  closely  akin  to  discouragement.  If  the  sur- 
geon who  can  plainly  forsee  the  final  results  in  a  few  days 
cr  ^^oehR  must  contend  with  this  feeling,  what  must  it 
naturally  be  to  the  teacher  who,  in  healing  minds,  not 
bodies,  perhaps  will  never  see  the  real  good  that  must 
spring  from  faithful  practice? 


Now  comes  the  question,  If  human  nature  must  occa- 
Ciionally  suffer  discouragement,  which  shall  gain  the  mas- 
tery, ourselves  or  it?  Ourselves,  by  all  means.  There  is 
danger  that  we  may  be  filling  our  orchards  with  persim- 
mons, forgetting  that  peaches  would  jrielda  far  more  valu- 
able crop.  Truly,  the  schoolroom  is  no  place  for  the 
"blues."  But  with  an  energetic  teacher,  who  puts  her 
liveliest  interest  into  her  work,  there  is  no  time  in  school 
to  encourage  such  attacks.  If  there  are  idle  moments  in 
which  this  disease  can  creep  in,  there  must  be  a  surplus  of 
time  on  the  hands  of  the  school.  If  the  directors  and  super- 
visors have  not  planned  enough  material  to  fill  every 
!uomeiu  oi  the  day  full  to  overfiowing,  do  so  yourself. 
No  careful  reader  of  enterprising  school  journals  can  fail 
to  find  suggoslions  more  than  sufficient  to  supplement  tiio 
course  of  study  mapped  out. 

With  school  hours  filled,  therefore, the  only  opportunity 
left  for  "moping  melancholy"  to  put  In  an  appoarauco  is 
after  thr  doors  have  closed  upon  the  last  pupil.  What  is 
then  to  be  done  with  so  unwelcome  a  visitor?  T  have  at- 
tempted to  show  that  this  spectral  guest  insists  on  knock- 
ing for  admittance  into  many  of  the  most  cheerful  souls; 
and  that,  if  by  nature  or  lack  of  mental  cultivation,  one 
has  a  slight  predisposition  to  superficiality,  the  discom- 
fort it  induces  may  act  as  a  wholesome  stimulant,  but  be- 
yond the  point  where  trial  becomes  a  blessing,  the  spectre 
should  not  be  permitted  to  show  its  ugly  face.  Methlnks 
I  hear  a  chorus  of  voices  cry,  "Give  us  a  potion  that  will 
silence  even  a  ghost."  I  will  give  you  a  draught  the  in- 
gredients of  which  you  must  mix  in  proportions  to  suit 
yourselves,  but  do  not  fear  to  take  it  in  large  doses.  Its 
purpose  is  to  cure,  not  kill.    Here  is  the  prescription:  — 

When  school  hours  are  over,  do  all  that  you  can  with 
profit  in  completing  the  day's  work  and  preparing  for  the 
next,  then  let  the  anxieties  of  to-morrow  take  care  of 
themselves.  "Never  cross  a  bridge  before  you  reach  It," 
and  certainly  stop  recrossing  yesterday's.  Learn  to  do 
home  duties  willingly  and  cheerfully,  even  though  they 
may  be  distasteful.  Without  excess,  improve  the  sociat 
side  of  your  natures.  Although  much  advantage  will 
arise  from  talks  with  other  teachers,  do  not  overdo  the 
matter.  Choose  intimate  friends  from  other  professions, 
so  that  you  will  be  compelled  to  think  and  converse  on 
other  topics  which  will  be  of  mutual  interest.  Read  much 
of  the  best  literature,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  standard 
stories.  Take  plenty  of  exercise  and  plenty  of  sleep.  Im- 
prove your  sense  of  true  humor.  A  hearty  laugh  before 
bedtime  is  a  most  effectual  sleeping  potion. 

These  six  ingredients  are  highly  recommended  as  con- 
stituting a  powerful  remedy  for  the  disease  in  question. 
Like  all  other  valuable  medicines,  it  must  be  used  faith- 
fully, but,  unlike  others,  it  is  not  to  be.  relegated  to  the 
medictiue  shelves  when  it  is  thought  that  a  cure  has  been 
effected.  The  longer  it  is  taken,  the  better  are  the  re- 
sults. J.  C. 


Ida  Fesenbeek,  Bock  Rapids,  Iowa:  The  woman  teacher 
needs  nothing  that  she  may  not  possess,  or  which  she  is  not  in 
a  fair  way  to  acquire.  *  Are  not  women  paid  as  well  for  teach- 
ing as  for  other  work  ?  .  .  .  The  patience  with  which  she 
bears  the  complaints  of  parents,  the  fortitude  with  which 
she  endures  the  criticisms  of  her  superiors,  the  silence  with 
which  she  hears  that  her  resignation  is  desirable,  the  cheerful- 
ness with  which  she  seeks  a  new  field,  and  the  hopefulness  with 
which  she  again  enters  upon  her  work,  combined  with  the  most 
conscientious  effort  on  her  part  to  do  well  what  is  required  of 
her,  to  perform  skillfully  the  duties  assigned  her,  all  are  marks 
which  indicate  how  thoroughly  she  is  equipped  for  her  work  — 
Iowa  normal  Monthly. 
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THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CHILDHOOD.  Kindergarten 
Principles  and  Practice.  By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and 
Nora  Archibald  Smith.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.  205  pp.  Price,  ^1.00. 
The  fact  that  woman  is  the  natural  educator  of  the  race 
is  now  more  than  ever  recognized.  She  must  have  en- 
tire control  of  infancy  and  early  childhood,  and  she  is 
now  called  upon  by  a  large  majority  to  carry  on  the  proc- 
ess of  education  in  our  public  schools  and*  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  Her  ability  and  special  adaptation  for 
this  work  cannot  be  questioned,  hence  the  necessity  for 
her  preparation  for  this  work.  Especially,  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  training  for  the  kindergartner  as  never  before. 
The  public  mind  is  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  work. 
Many  of  our  ablest  educators  are  devoting  much  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  child  life,  and  are  urging  the  fact 
that  kindergarten  is  in  truth  a  school  of  life  for  women, 
and  that  all  should  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Dr. 
Harris  says,  "A  young  woman  will  find  so  much  culture 
of  thought  to  be  derived  from  the  discussion  of  Froebel's 
insights  and  theories  .  .  .  experience  that  will  prove  in- 
valuable to  her  as  a  wife  and  mother,  that  she  will  serve 
her  apprenticeship  in  the  kindergarten  gladly,  though  it 
Is  no  part  of  her  intention  to  follow  teaching  as  a  profes- 
:sion.*'  "The  Republic  of  Childhood,"  under  review,  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  interest  and  profit  the  teacher,  and 
general  readers,  as  well,  who  desire  to  be  informed  upon 
the  subject.  Kindergarten  principles  and  practice  are 
hiere  clearly  set  forth  in  an  attractive  style.  Print,  paper, 
binding,  and  convenience  of  form  all  conspire  to  increase 
the  value  of  this  book. 

SHORT  STORIES  OF  OUR  SHY  NEIGHBORS.  By 
Mrs.  M.  A.  B.  Kelly.  New  York:  American  Book  Com- 
pany.   214  pp.    Price,  50  cents. 

These  stories  are  facts  of  the  most  interesting  kind,  es- 
pecially for  school  children,  and  of  great  value  in  theproc- 
ess  of  early  education.  They  reveal  the  life  and  habits 
of  the  birds,  beasts,  and  insects  with  which  childhood  is 
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familiar.  They  tell  of  the  robin  and  sparrow  that  hop 
upon  the  window-sill,  and  build  their  nests  upon  the 
shade  trees  on  the  lawn;  of  the  mouse  that  squeaks  in  the 
wall,  and  of  the  butterfly  that  feeds  upon  the  flower  gar- 
den. Children  thus  instructed  become  interested  in  all 
that  nature  has  to  show  them  in  riper  years.  This  in- 
struction begins  with  the  child  at  home,  and  prepares  him 
to  pursue  the  study  of  zoology  in  far-off  lands,  in  describ- 
ing the  ape,  the  elephant,  the  ostrich,  and  the  boa-con- 
strictor. In  studying  the  life  of  vegetation,  as  presented 
in  this  volume,  the  child  learns  that  there  are,  at  least,  ten 
harmful  insects  feeding  upon  every  plant,  and  he  learns 
also  the  origin  and  habits  of  these  swift  destroyers  of 
plant  life.  This  book  is  the  latest  of  the  "Eclectic  School 
Readings,"  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose.  The 
style  is  delightful,  both  for  children  and  adults.  The  il- 
lustrations are  artistic,  attractive,  and  accurate.  In  a 
word,  we  here  have  the  fortunate  combination  of  science 
with  the  fascination  of  a  story-book. 

THE     DWARF'S      TAILOR,     AND     OTHER     FAIRY 

TALES.    Collected  by  Loe  Dana  Underbill.    New  York: 

Harper  &  Brothers.    Twenty-two  stories.    Price,  ^1.70. 

This  is  a  collection  of  fairy  tales  of  great  variety  and 

interest  for  young  readers.    The  compiler  has  given  a 

typical  folk  tale  from  the  literature  of  each  country  rep- 

Teseiited,  and  has  added  the  best  of  the  examples  of  the 

work  of  those  who  have  written  fairy  stories.    Twelve 

full-page  illustrations  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the 

book. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  PRIMER  AND  READER.  Riverside 
Literature  Series.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co, 
Cloth.    205  pp.    Price,  30  cents. 

The  "Riverside  Primer  and  Reader"  is  a  literary  treat. 
Horace  E.  Scudder's  Introduction  is  a  rare  bit  of  pedagogy 
applied  to  the  teaching  of  reading.  It  is  amusing,  how- 
ever, to  see  him  commending  I.  Freeman  Hall's  "The 


ppletons* 

Home- Reading 
Books. 


Edited  by 


William  T.  Harris,  LL.  D.. 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

'T'HIS  is  a  comprehensive  series  of  instrnctive  reading  books  to  con- 
*■     nect  the  home  with  the  school,  presentinii;  upon  a  symmetrical 

I)lan  the  best  available  literature  in  the  various  fields  of  human  leani- 
ng, selected  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  students  of  all  grades  in 
supplementing  their  school  studies  and  home  reading:.  It  will  ^cover 
the  following  departments  of  knowledge : 

Natural  History,  including  Geog^raphy  and  Travel ; 
Physics  and  Chemistry;  History,  Blogn^aphy,  and 
Kthnolon^,  luclnding:  £thlc8  and  Morals;  Litera- 
ture and  Art 

It  is  believed  that  this  project  will  fully  solve  the  long-standing 
problem  as  to  what  kind  of  reading  shall  be  furnished  to  the  voung, 
and  what  will  most  benefit  them,  intellectually  as  well  as  morally. 

NOW  READY. 

The  Story  of  the  Birds 

By  J.  N.  Baskett.     12mo.     Cloth.    Price,  %S  cts.,  net. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  present  in  a  rattier  unusual  yet  popular 
way  **The  Story  of  the  Birds,*'  with  the  more  striking:  soientiflc  fea- 
tures of  their  probable  development.  In  interesting,  rather  than  In- 
structing, in  guiding  the  observation  of  the  inexperienced  into  proper 
channels,  in  suggesting  slightly  to  the  student  wliat  to  look  for  among 
the  birds,  and  what  to  do  with  a  fact  when  found,  is  its  proper  mission. 
To  be  published  soon : 
THE  PLANT  WORLD.     By  FRANK  ViHCENT,  author  of  "Actual 

Africa,"  etc. 
IN  BROOK  AND  BAYOU.    By  CLARA  KBRN  BayLISS. 
CURIOUS    HOMES  AND   THEIR   TENANTS.     By  James   Cartkk 

Bkard. 
CRUSOE'S  ISLAND.    By  F.  A.  Obeh. 
THE  STORY  OF  OLIVER  TWIST.    By  ELLA  B.  KlRK. 
UNCLE  SAM'S  SECRETS.    By  O.  P.  AUSTIN. 
NATURAL  HISTORY  READERS,  3  Vols.    By  J.  F.  Troeqer. 
THE  HALL  OF  SHELLS.    By  Mrs.  A.  S.  HARDY. 
OTHERS  IN  PREPARATION. 

Correspondence  solicited  by  the  publishers, 

D.  A'PLETON  &  CO.,  New  Yark,  Butoi,  CMcigi. 
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Hivereide  Manual  for  Teachers"  as  giving  the  teacher  the 
hest  suggestions  for  enabling  the  child  to  combine  letters 
into  words  and  words  into  sentences.  Mr.  Scudder  evi- 
dently takes  Mr.  Hairs  "manual"  on  faith,  but  then  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  any  man  of  his  years  to  realize 
that  Mr.  Hall's  ''manual"  wages  vigorous  warfare  against 
"combining  letters  into  words."  The  root  idea  of  this 
^'Riverside  Primer  and  Reader"  is  that  "the  end  of  learn- 
ing to  read  is  to  read  great  books."  Mr.  Scudder  clearly 
recognizes  the  fact  that  good  literature  cannot  be  appre- 
ciated by  any  one  who  has  not  been  educated  out  of  the 
colloquial  phrasing  of  speech  and  of  all  out-of-school 
reading  of  ordinary  children,  into  the  forms  and  expres- 
sions of  literature.  The  child  is  to  learn  how  to  read  from 
the  blackboard,  this  primer  then  leads  up  through  easy 
and  colloquial  sentences  to  a  page  of  classic  rhyme  for 
•childhood,  then  through  other  pages  up  to  a  second,  and 
80  on,  until,  at  the  end,  there  are  many  classic  bits  well 
massed. 

SHELDON'S    NEW    SYSTEM    OF    VERTICAL    WRIT- 
ING.   Manual  for  Teachers.    New   York:  Sheldon   & 
Co.      Cloth.      62    pp.    Price,    75    cents.      Elementary 
course,  Nos:  1,  2,  3,  4,  price,  72  cents  a  dozen.    Grammar 
course,  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  price,  96  cents  a  dozen. 
Authors  and  publishers  are  ardent  believers  in  vertical 
penmanship,  and  have  prepared  by  far  the  most  elabo- 
rate, comprehensive  manual  we  have  seen.    It  describes 
with  care  how  the  teacher  proceeds  in  getting  the  best  re- 
sults in  vertical   penmanship.    The  elementary  course 
uses  specifically  ruled  books.    The  grammar  course  has 
no  special  ruling  beyond  the  first  book.    The  four  upper 
books  in  the  course  are  devoted  to  the  writing  of  extended 
copies  rather  than  single  sentences.    The  copies  are  re- 
productions of  actual  writing;  they  provide  for  the  sys- 
tematic teaching  of    vertical  writing;    their  forms  are 
simple.    The  publishers  make  much  of  the  claim  that  their 
vertical  script  is  not  the  slanting  style  straightened  up. 
They  also  claim  that  their  books  furnish  opportunities  for 
more  practice  than  is  common  in  writing  books. 

AMERICAN  AND   BRITISH   AUTHORS.     By  Frank  V. 
Irish.    Columbus,  O.    Price  $1.25. 
This  text-book  will  be  highly  prized  by  students    of 


literature,  bringing  them  in  very  close  touch  with  the 
works  of  the  best  authors,  both  American  and  English. 
As  a  text-book  for  the  schoolroom  it  will  take  a  high 
rank,  not  only  for  the  actual  matter  it  contains,  but  also 
for  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  earnestness  with  which  its 
pages  abound.  For  home  use  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. The  portraits  and  pictures  of  the  homes  of  leading 
American  authors  give  additional  value  to  the  book. 


RAND    &    McNALLY    ELEMENTARY    GEOGRAPHY. 

New  York:   Rand,  McNally,  &  Co.    Cloth.    152  pp. 

Rarely  have  any  text-books  of  so  much  importance  as  a 
series  of  geographies  introduced  themselves  to  the  public 
with  so  fiattering  an  endorsement  as  their  adoption  by 
the  second  largest  city  in  the  country;  this  is  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  publishers  in  sending  out  these  books. 
The  primary  school  geography  is  made  on  the 
topical  plan,  divided  into  fifty-five  lessons,  by 
which  is  not  meant  that  each  lesson  is  to  be  mastered  in 
a. day  by  the  little  pupils  to  whom  it  is  adapted.  There  is 
nothing  startling  in  the  text,  either  in  what  is  said  or 
omitted.  In  clear,  practical  style  the  authors  tell  the  chil- 
dren what  they  wish  them  to  know.  The  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  book  is  its  illustrations,  which  are  numerous, 
varied,  suggestive,  and  attractive. 


In  the  "American  History  Leaflet,"  No.  26  (New  York: 
A.  Lovell  &  Co.),  Professor  Hart  of  Harvard  has  reprtnted 
the  most  important  portions  of  President  Lincoln's  state 
papers,  which  bear  upon  the  questions  of  the  civil  war  and 
the  states  of  the  union.  These  selections  will  be  supple- 
mented, in  a  succeeding  issue,  by  extracts  from  the  same 
series  of  papers  relating  to  slavery. 


Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker  of  the  Chicago  normal  school 
isbues  "A  List  of  All  the  Monosyllables  in  the  English 
Language,"  phonetically  arranged  for  use  in  teaching 
reading,  with  explanations.  A  pamphlet  of  twenty-one 
pages.  Price,  5  cents.  Chicago:  Cook  County  Normal 
School  Print 
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BEST  thoughts  and  richest  experiences  of  educational  leaders 
in  this  and  other  countries  are  given  in  the  columns  of  the 
Journal  of  Education.  The  foremost  educators  and  the 
most  successful  teachers  are  continually  speaking  with  personal 
helpfulness  to  the  readers  of  that  paper. 

Teachers  need  the  help  which  the  Journal  can  and  does 
g^ve.  Among  the  prominent  contributors  for  the  coming  year 
are  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Com.  of  Education,  Richard 
G.  Boone,  Ph.D.,  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  LL.D.,  N.  C.  Schaeflfer, 
Ph.D.,  J.  T.  Prince,  Ph.D.,  George  H.  Martin,  Arthur  C. 
Boyden,  Will  S.  Munroe,  Aaron  Gove,  Sarah  L.  Arnold, 
Margaret  E.  Schallenberger. 

A  series  of  articles  on  •<  Commercial  and  Industrial 
Geography/'  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Winship,  is  to  be  mentioned  as 
among  the  leading  features  of  the  Journal  at  the  present  time. 
The  topics  to  be  treated  are  as  follows :  Wool,  Cotton,  Silk, 
Linen,  Sugar,  Fruit,  Cattle,  Iron  and  Steely  Granite  and 
Marble^  Pens  and  Pencils,  Spices,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Salt,  and 
Drugs. 


Special  Terms  of  Subscription. 

That  all  teachers  may  avail  thenuelves  of  thit  serie*^  tee 
offer  the  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATIoy  from  January  21,  1897, 
to  July  1,  for  fl.OO. 

oyE  YE  A IV  S  8  U/i  S  CHIP  T/Oy  FREE 

to  any  aubttcriber  of  the  JOURNAL  who  will  send  its  five  (5) 
subscriptions  at  $lMfrom  January  21  to  July  1.  * 


Send  in  your  orders  at  once,  before  our  edition  of  the  issue 
containing  the  first  article  is  exhausted. 

bfc.  Yearly  subscription  price,  ^2.G0.    Published  Weekly. 


NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

^-        "^^  3  SOMERSET  STREET,  BOSTON. 
Chicago  Office,  Room  46,  Auditorium  Building. 
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UNIFORM  EXAMINATIONS  FOR   COMMIS- 
SIONERS' CERTIFICATES, 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  IN- 
STRUCTION. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD   GRADES. 

January  14  and  16,  1897. 

DKAWING. 

1.  (a)  Name  two  hues  found  in  the  spectrum  of 
eighteen  colors,  adjacent  to  a  warm  color,  (b)  Name 
the  color  complementary  to  orange. 

2.  Draw  a  circle  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  bisect 
the  upper  right  quadrant. 

3.  Sketch  to  represent  a  cylinder  resting  on  its 
side,  directly  in  front  and  below  the  eye,  one  base 
facing  the  observer.  Dimensions  of  the  drawing  to 
be  one  inch  by  one  and  one-half  inches. 

4.  The  cube  here  given  is  drawn  in  isometric  pro- 
jection.    Sketch  to  represent  the  same  in  perspective. 


represent  the  face  of  an  ordinary  watch.    Use  com- 
passes. 

7.    Make  a  working  drawing  of  the  block  indicated 
in  the  outline. 


8.     Copy  outline  given  and  modify  to  represent  a 
water  pitcher  and  glass. 


9.     (a)  Copy  diagram  given  and  place  the  point  A 
in  mechanical  perspective. 

M.P.  c.v.  E  L. 


5.  (a)  What  is  a  plinth?     (b)  What  is  a  linear 
drawing? 

6.  Draw  a  circle,  diameter  two  inches;  modify  to 


G.L. 


A  NEW  WORK  ON  A  NEW  PLAN. 

The  Practical  System  of  Business 
Training  and  Boold^eeping. 

FOR  USE  IN       ' 

GRAMMAR  AND  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 
By  Charlks  R.  Wells, 

Director  of  the  School  of  Business  and  Practical  Affairs^  Chautauqua  University. 

The  aim  of  this  course  of  Business  Training  is : 

First,  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with  the  nature,  form,  and  use  of  the  various  busi- 
ness papers  (vouchers)  employed  in  conducting  ordinary  mercantile  operations. 

Second^  by  keeping  an  accurate  record  of  business  transactions  represented  by 
these  vouchers,  to  teach  each  pupil  the  correct  principles  and  method  of  keeping 
books  by  double  entry. 

Third,  to  aid  the  pupil  in  acquiring  an  acceptable  hand-writing,  by  having  con- 
stantly before  him  the  best  examples  of  modern  business  penmanship,  which  he  is  ex- 
pected to  carefully  imitate  and  to  diligently  apply  in  practice. 

The  instructions  and  vouchers  are  bound  together  in  a  very  convenient  and 
attractive  form.  The  vouchers  are  fac-similes  of  modern  business  papers,  and  are 
printed  in  three  colors.  The  book  is  believed  to  be  the  handsomest,  as  well  as  the 
most  practical  work  on  business  subjects  ever  published.  Boards,  handsome  litho- 
graphed cover,  188  pages. 

Descriptive  circular  sent  free  on  application, 

WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS,  Publishers. 


ROCHEST£R,  N.  T. 


334  Dearborn  St.»  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Washington 
Philadelphia 
Mt  Vernon 
Gettysburg 


April  2-9.     All  expenses,  ;g27.cx). 
Five  days  in  Washington. 
Special  Attractions. 
Gettysburg,  $4.00  extra. 

A.     E.     WiNSHIP, 

3  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 


Harvabd  Summer  School. 

The  authorities  at  Harvard  are  gradu- 
ally increasing  the  courses  offered  in 
their  Summer  School,  and  widening  the 
scope  of  the  instruction.  During  the 
early  years  of  the  school's  existence ^ 
only  a  few  elementary  courses  in  science 
were  taught,  but  the  list  of  courses  to  be 
given  in  1897  contains  the  names  of  thirty- 
four  courses  in  arts  and  sciences,  em- 
bracing almost  all  the  subjects  taught  at 
the  University.  Modern  languages  are 
represented,  as  well  as  the  Classics,  Ela- 
tory  and  Civil  Government,  Psychology, 
Pedagogy,  Mathematics,  Topographical 
Surveying,  and  the  whole  range  of 
Sciences.  This  School  has  become  very 
popular  with  the  more  enterprising- 
teachers,  who  go  there  for  inspiration  and 
to  learn  the  Harvard  methods.  In  the 
list  of  637  students  who  were  registered 
there  last  year,  are  tlie  names  of  severa- 
professors,  and  a  large  number  of  superl 
intendents  of  schools  and  principals  of 
high  schools  and  grammar  schools. 

Do   You   Want   Fine  Minerals 
from  all  ovfr  the  H'orld  I 

Perfect  In  quality,  beauty,  and  color.  Very  fine 
crystals  In  brllUant  colors  and  wonderful  combi- 
nations. Hundreds  of  rare  and  beautiful  things 
to  enrich  and  adorn  your  cabinet.  An  attractive 
specimen  and  a  Catalofnie  mailed  free  for  only  4 
cents  to  prepay  postage.  Very  lute  prices.  Write 
to  me.    It  win  pay  you. 

A.  N.  FULLER. 
Lock  Rox  S3,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 


C»THIS  IS  THE  WAY«D 

To  celebrate  all  of  the  Holidars  and  the  , 
Birthdays  of  Noted  Men  and  Authors.  * 
30  delightful  entertainments.  Send  as  . 
cents  tor  book  of  aoo  pages,  containing  ^ 
material  in  full  for  alfprograms.  i 

MARCH  BROTHERS,  Lebanon,  oS 
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(b)  Give  in  order  the  four  steps  used  in  placing  a  point 
in  perspective. 

10.    Copy  sketch  in  masses;  i.  e.,  in  blocks  of  light 
and  shade  only. 


METHODS  AND  SCHOOL  ECONOMY. 

1.  In  order  of  time,  which  should  take  the  pre- 
■cedence,  drill  in  rapid  and  accurate  numerical  com- 
putation, or  drill  in  analysis?  Give  reason  for  your 
answer. 

•  2.  What  special  line  of  drill  is  desirable  prepara- 
tory to  teaching  percentage?  Give  reason  for  your 
answer. 

3.  Mention  two  distinct  ways  in  which  the  geog- 
raphy work  may  be  used  in  the  language  class. 

4.  Why  should  a  recitation  in  history  not  be  con- 
<lucted  solely  by  asking  questions?  Indicate  a  better 
way  of  getting  at  the  facts  of  the  lesson. 


5.  As  soon  as  a  child  has  acquired  the  power  to 
make  a  fairly  good  drawing  of  a  type  solid,  what 
should  be  the  next  step  in  order  to  have  him  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  study  of  type  solids  as  a  basis 
for  drawing? 

6.  Draw  a  diagram  to  illustrate  to  the  pupil  the 
reason  why  there  is  low  temperature  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  during  the  winter  months. 

7.  How  should  children  be  taught  to  count? 
Illustrate. 


CUERENT    TOPICS. 

1.  State  the  substance  of  two  subjects  discussed 
by  President  Cleveland  in  his  last  message  to  congress. 

2.  What  agreement  has  been  reached  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  relative  to  the  Vene- 
zuela question? 

3.  (a)  What  Cuban  general  is  reported  to  have 
been  recently  killed?  (b)  Why  is  his  death  regarded 
a  great  loss  to  the  insurgents? 

4.  (a)  Who  has  been  chosen  speaker  of  the  assem- 
bly?    (b)  In  what  city  does  he  reside? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  expression,  ^'Coercing  the 
Sultan,"  as  frequently  used  in  the  newspapers? 

6.  Where  besides  in  Cuba  is  Spain  having  serious 
trouble  with  insurgents? 

7.  What  prerogative  has  Secretary  Carlisle  re- 
cently asserted  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  president? 


The  busy,  aciive  brain  reqaires  some  nerve-sustaining  element  as  food. 

VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES 

Contains  the  essential  elements  to  feed,  nourish,  and  sustain  in 
activity  all  bodily  functions.  Used  30  years  with  best  results  by 
thousands  of  diligent  brain  workers  for  the  preyention  as  well 
as  cure  of  mental  or  nervous  exhaustion. 

It  is  a  complete  restorative  of  the  vital  forces. 

yitalised  Phosphites  is  a  oonsentrated  white  powder  from  the  phosphoid  principle  of  the  ox-brain  and  wheat  germ— formulated  by  Prof. 
Tercy.    Descriptiye  pamphlet  free. 


Prepared  only  by    QS^^j^     /^    ^^  West  25th  St.,  New  York. 
If   not   found    at  *^^5S5>^C^   druggists,  sent  by  mail  («1.00). 

OBOSBT'S  COU>  Aia>  CATARRH  CURE. — The  best  remedy  known  for  cold  in  the  head  and  sore  throat.    By  mail,  00  cents. 


IVHAT  woald  you  i^to  for  a  Plotare  of 
**  your  old  Teachers  and  the  names  of 
all  your  Schoolmates  ? 

TT|  AT  is  the  value  of  THE  PHOTO- 
inAl  HISTORIC-REWARD-OF-MERIT 

C  A  R  D  I    For  last  day  of  school.    Oenn  ine  Aristo 
(2V4X 1^  inches)  Photograph  of  Teacher.    Price 
▼ery  low.    Orders  filled  in  three  days.    Samples 
free  to  any  teacher.    Send  for  catalogne,  etc. 
H.  O.  PHILLIPS,  Pub., 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

EVERY    DAY   TALES. 

True   Stories   of  Real   Cblldren. 

This  book  is  intended  as  a  supplementary  Reader  in  the  lower 
Primary  Grades  of  the  Public  Schools.  It  is  also  adapted  to  Primary 
Grades  in  Schools  for  the  Deaf.  It  has  been  added  to  the  Public 
.School  Library  in  Columbos,  Ohio. 

Price.  $6.00  a  dosen  (Bound  in  Cloth);  $4.80  a  dozen  (in  Boards). 
In  each  case  postpaid.    Address 

LETITIA  L.  DOANE,  Imt.  for  the  Deaf,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


?l>05[TI0n  ? 


Vi  I  :i,ro  j^ntHUul  to  li  jjfjHiri'ii  In  Uncle  Sam's 
-1-.  i  ■■.  Over  an  tlism^mi,]  ii,<iCKi) appointments 
\\\\\  it^  umde  iindvr  the  rjwi  serrice  this  year. 
\\K\\\  ORADE  INSURKS  a>^  EARLY  AP- 
POINTMK>'T,  Kxamlnaiiom  tvUI  soon  be  held 
111  fivfsry  state  for  the  R^iilwijy  jkiail,  Internal  Rev- 
«*ii  i  I  ** .  €  11  Is  toil  IS ,  Pf>4 til  K  fi  in  1  1  ^  i!  partmen tal  ser- 
vt€Gs.  Wo  prefjare  applJcauu  Isv  mail  for  these 
fxiLiiilnFitJ(iQ«9,  "Fo inters"  rKKi<!  if  you  mention 

tlJt3  AlLt;KIU.AJi  rKlilAitr  TiCAClIZB. 

Teachers !  write  at  once  for  our  special  offer. 
Columbian  Civil  Service  Institute,  Washin^on,  D.  C. 
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March     April     May 


Are  the  months  in  which  to  purify  the 
blood,  for  at  no  other  season  is  the  body 
80  susceptible  to  benefit  from  medicine* 
The  peculiar  purifying  and  reviving 
qualities  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  are  just 
what  is  needed  to  expel  disease  and  fortify 
the  system  against  the  debilitating  effects 
of  mild  weather.  The  blood  at  this 
season  is  loaded  with  impurities  which 
are  promptly  and  thoroughly  removed  by 
Hood*8  Sarsaparilla,  and  strength,  health} 
vigor,  and  vitality  succeed  to  weakness, 
debility,  and  that  tired  feeling.  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  cures  all  blood  diseases. 


"For  the  past  four  years  I  have  been 
in  feeble  health,  and  for  two  years  past, 
owing  to  change  of  climate,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  do  my  work.  I  was  nervous 
and  had  a  tired  feeling  and  was  under  the 
treatment  of  pliysicians,  but  I  continually 
grew  worse.  My  husband  insisted  on  my 
trying  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and  I  finally 
consented,  and  began  taking  it  the  first  of 
June,  1896.  The  flmt  bottle  did  me  so 
much  good  that  I  continued  taking  it,  and 
after  taking  four  bottles  and  one  bottle  of 
Hoodjs  Pills  I  am  able  to  do  my  work." 

Mrs.  G.  N.  Hosea,  Suwanee,  Ga. 


Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  one  True  Blood  Purifier. 


Marble  Games  Are  Old. 

Boys  play  marbles  to-day  just  as  they 
did  in  Home  2,000  years  as:o.  The 
Roman  Emperor  Augustus  enjoyed  mar- 
bles, too,  when  he  was  a  boy.  The  his- 
tories tells  us  how  he  spent  many  hours 
in  **  rolling  nuts"  with  little  Moorish 
boys.  As  at  that  time  smooth,  round  peb- 
bles, nuts,  and  bits  of  wood  whittled  to 
the  shape  of  the  ball  were  the  only 
marbles  known.  Later,  the  potters  of 
France  and  Switzerland  made  real  clay 
marbles,  some  of  which  remain  to  this 
day. 

More  than  400  years  ago  marbles  was  a 
popular  game  in  England.  It  was  called 
nine  holes.    In   1780  a  strict  law  was 


passed  forbidding  many  kinds  of  games, 
but  by  some  mistake  nine  holes  was  left 
out,  and  so  everybody  went  to  playing 
that  game.  The  people  called  it  *  *  bubble 
the  justice"  and  **  bubble  puppy,"  be- 
cause the  justices  could  not  fine  a  person 
who  was  caught  playing  it. 

You'll  be  interested  to  know  how  it  was 
played,  for  you  might  get  up  a  game  now 
to  play  with  your  friends  and  find  it  quite 
as  fascinating  as  any  kind  of  marbles. 

Nine  holes,  arranged  in  three  rows, 
were  made  in  a  square  board  and  num- 
bered from  one  to  nine.  The  board  thus 
prepared  was  laid  on  the  ground  and  sur- 
rounded with  earth,  so  that  the  marbles 
would  easily  roll  upon  it.    Then  each 


17  D  T2^  1I«  Penmaa'B  Art  lournal  and 
r  XK^E^S:^,  your  favorite  Educational 
Journal,  at  what  you  are  now  paying 
for  one  — if  you  mention  this  Special 
Offer. 

Tlie  Penman's  Art  Journal 

Prints  more  that  in  of  valae  to  pablio  school  teachers  on  everythlnv  pertatnln^  to 
Writing  than  all  the  general  educational  publications  conibine<1. 

A  large  portion  of  its  space  each  month  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  teachers  in  pub 
lie  schools.  It  keeps  the  teacher  in  touch  with  modem  conditions  and  methods,  conveys  the 
latest  information  as  to  what  other  teachers  are  doing,  reports  progress  on  all  new  impulses 
(such  as  vertical  writing);  In  a  word,  fifty  cents*  worth  of  PlSNMAN*fl  ART  JOURNAL. 
goes  further  and  is  fresher  and  more  practical  on  all  lines  relating  to  penmanship 
than  ten  dollars*  worth  of  any  other  combination  of  periodicals  extant.  We  have 
set  our  pegs  for  fifty  thousand  new  public  school  subscribers  during  the  year '97.  If  we  get 
them  (no  matter  at  what  cost  this  year)  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  will  be  with  us  next 
year  at  the  regular  price.    Here  goes :  — 

For  fifty  cents.  We  will  send  Tub  Pbnkian's  Art  Joitrtval  to  any  public  school  teacher  for 
one  year,  together  with  one-quarter  gross  of  the  best  school  pens  made. 

For  seventy-five  cents.  We  will  send  Thb  PavxAN's  Art  Journal  one  year,  and  give  a 
year's  subscription  for  any  one  of  the  following:  Sormal  Instructor,  School  Hecord^  National  Educator^ 
The  Kdticator^  The  Educational  Independent. 

For  one  dollar.  We  will  send  This  Pjsnmav's  Art  Journal  one  year,  and  enter  a  year's  sub- 
scription for  any  one  of  the  folio  wing  periodicals :  Teachers'  Worlds  Popular  Educator^  Primary  Educa- 
tion. School  Bulletin^  Primary  School,  American  Primary  Teacher,  School  Education ,  yorthaesfem  Journal 
<if  Education,  School  Gazette,  American  Illustrated,  Educational  Gazette,  Western  Teacher,  American  Journal 
of  Education. 

For  two  dollars.  We  will  send  ThbPbnman's  Art  Journal  one  rear,  also  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion for  anv  two  of  the  following  perio<Ucals:  Tearhers*  Institute,  Art  Education,  Popular  Educator, 
Teachers'  World,  American  Journal  ^  Education,  Munsey's  Magazine,  McCiure's  Maqazine,  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine,  Ladies*  Home  Journal,  Primary  Eduratinn,  School  Bulletin,  Primary  School,  American  Teacher. 
School  Education  Northwestern  Journal  of  Education,  School  Gazette,  American  Illustrated,  Educational 
Gazette,  Western  Teacher. 

For  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  We  will  send  Thb  Penman's  Art  Journal  one  year, 
also  a  year's  subscription  for  the  School  Journal,  or  the  N.  £.  Journal  of  Education. 

Papers  will  be  sent  to  different  addresses  if  desired.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  for  any 
paper  in  a  combination  selected,  say  so  and  your  sub.  will  be  extended  and  not  duplicated. 

All  we  a9lL  Is,  that  if  you  find  Thr  Journal  of  more  assistance  in  your  writing  work  than 
all  other  educational  journals,  you  will  say  so  to  your  friends  among  thd  public  school  teachers. 

Be  wise  to  day! 


"  ^  it's  anything  about  Penman- 
ship, you'll  find  it  in  PENMAN'S 
ART  Journal." 


202  BrodtdwaVf  New  York* 


Subscriptions  for  Penman's  Art  Journal  will  be  started  with  January,  1897,  so  as  to  include 
all  serial  instrnction  features,  unless  otherwise  instructed. 


player  stood  at  a  line  five  or  six  feet 
from  the  board  and  shot  his  marbles  upon 
it.  If  the  first  rolled  into  the  seventh 
hole,  he  counted  seven,  and  so  on,  and  if 
he  missed  all  the  holes,  he  got  nothing. 
The  plajer  who  had  the  most  at  the  end 
of  ten  or  twenty  shots  won  the  game. 
This  game  the  old-fashioned  boys  found 
very  interesting.  —  American  Youth. 


Scrap  Books. 

Not  all  teachers  appreciate  the  worth' 
of  scrap  books  carefully  made  and  prop- 
erly used.  A  teacher  of  the  right  spirit 
is  on  the  constant  lookout  for  material 
which  he  can  use  for  the  benefit  of  his 
pupils,  and,  with  respect  to  such  a 
teacher,  the  old  promise,  ^*He  that  seek- 
eth  fiDdeth,"  ever  holds  true.  But  the 
trouble  often  is  that,  after  a  thing  is 
once  found,  it  is  lost  again,  or  at  least, 
the  hand  cannot  be  laid  upon  it  when  it 
is  wanted.  Now  this  trouble  can  be 
avoided  to  a  large  extent  by  carefully 
keeping  an  indexed  scrap  book.  It  is  not 
well  to  fill  it  up  too  liberally.  Select  only 
those  things  tliat  you  are  sure  have 
value.  It  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  classify 
the  pages  in  his  scrap  book,  having  par- 
ticular spaces  for  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  history,  literature,  or  ^^gems,"^ 
methods  of  teaching,  etc. 

Many  teachers  have  found  it  profitable- 
to  lead  their  pupils  to  make  scrap  books 
for  school  use,  which  shall  remain  the 
property  of  the  school,  shall  have  a  place- 
in  the  school  library,  if  there  is  one. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  subject  of  geog- 
raphy, or  history,  or  biography.  What 
a  wealth  of  material,  both  of  reading  and 
pictures,  can  be  gatliered  from  the  illus- 
trated papers,  and  from  other  sources. 
The  literature  sent  out  by  some  of  our 
great  railroads,  free  to  all  who  ask,  will 
furnish  a  vast  amount  of  rich  and  valu- 
able material.     And  pupils  will  take  the 


^duMy 


Qualified  teachera 
assisted  to  desira- 
ble positions  any- 
where in  U.  S.  of 
half  usual  rates.  Unequalled  facilities  in  Middle 
and  Western  States.  Endorsed  by  leading  edu> 
cators.    For  particulars,  address 

W.  P.  PARKS,  Mgr., 
£qnitable  Teac^^ers'  Bureau, 

DENVER,  COLO. 


JBNNER  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

(Formerly  Habvard). 
(School  reoognlised  by  State  Board.) 
Spring  and  Summer  Session  of  U<97  begin* 
March  2,  and  continues  six  months.    Announce- 
ment containing  requirements  for  admission  and 
obtaining  degree,  sent  upon  application. 
Address, 
JENNER  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 
385-397  Washington  Bouleyard,  Chicago,  III. 


HAHNEMANN 

Midical  Colligi  and    Hospital^ 

OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

The  Thirty-eighth  annual  course  of  leotnres  bx 
this  lAstitntion  will  commence  September  14, 18V7. 
New  college  building,  elerators,  restaurant,  read- 
ing rooms  and  laboratories.  Brerythtng  modem. 
Bzperienced  teachers.  EquUtr  tn  sex.  For 
Lecture  Card  and  Annooncement  address  J.  R. 
COBB.  M  D..  3811  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Vriters  Wanted  I 


To  do  copying  at  h( 
Law  College,  Lima,  Ohio. 
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more  interest  in  it,  if  they  collect  it,  ar- 
range it,  and  care  for  it  themselves.  Let 
the  teacher  merely  suggest,  inspire,  and 
direct.  Any  bright  boy  or  girl  will  be 
proud  to  be  on  the  **  scrap  book  com- 
mittee." But  the  gratification  of  his 
pride  will  be  the  least  of  the  benefits 
flowing  to  the  pupil,  if  the  matter  is 
managed  judiciously.  —  Public  School 
Journal. 


Stand  Erect. 

Nothing  is  more  important  in  giving  a 
look  of  style  and  grace  to  young  people 
than  the  way  in  which  they  carry  their 
bodies.  The  habit  of  movement  is  largely 
formed  in  .early  years.  Miles  Barlow 
says :  ^*Stand  up  straight,  boys  and  girls, 
and  whether  walking  or  at  rest,  hold  your 
head  well  up,  witli  chin  slightly  drawn  in 
and  shoulders  thrown  back."  This  is 
not  only  necessary  for  appearance,  but 
for  health  and  vigor.  Every  one  admires 
a  man  or  woman  of  erect  bearing,  though 
but  comparatively  few  are  fully  erect. 

Barlow  says  he  was  once  in  a  manu- 
facturing building  in  the  morning  before 
the  starting  bell  had  rung.  '  ^*At  one  of 
the  windows  were  a  number  of  young 
men  and  women,  evidently  watching  for 
some  one,  and  that  one  proved  to  be  a 
young  man  fully  six  feet  tall,  who  just 
then  made  his  appearance  away  up  the 
street.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  watch- 
ing for  him  every  morning.  They  liked 
to  see  his  splendid  figure,  his  upright 
carriage,  his  easy  swinging  walk,  and 
his  pleasant  face.  I  recognized  him  as  a 
friend  I  had  often  met  in  the  military 
armory  and  gymnasium.  You  see  he 
made  use  of  his  military  training  in 
every-day  life,  and  he  not  only  looked 
well  by  reason  of  it,  but  he  felt  well. 
One  is  bound  to  feel  well  as  soon  as  he 
begins  to  practice  throwing  back  his 
shoulders  and  breathing  deeply." 

According  to  the  old  "aying,  "  It  is 
hard  to  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks,"  and 
some  people  tell  us  that  it  is  still  harder 
to  teach  new  things  to  members  of  the 
human   family  who    have   become  once 


HIS  DESK. 

That  is  tiie  story  Ibe  uTartiing'  newspapers 
tell  of  the  niodcni  business  mati.  Too 
much  KjQite^r  gttling.  Too  little  cnt^  for 
heiiUh.  Toa  much  ruAb,  and  strain,  and 
wi^^af  and  tear.  Tod  little  time  to  eat,  to 
Eltep,  to  digest  the  food,  to  rest  tired  body 
and  tortured  braiuH  Not  enough  titoe  to 
Lliink  once  in  awhile  of  health  and  strength 
&nd  happiness  and  a  long  and  useful  life.  A 
widow  and  orphans  left  to  mo  urn.  A  big 
csUte  thftt  under  the  dissectiiig  kinfc  of  the 
exigent  or  faUs  all  to  pieces.  ■  Tis  the  story 
of  thousands  of  business  men  in  life  reputed 
wealthy  and  successful,  Tt  is  a  storj'  tliat  is 
B  n  n  e  ce  ssary  ^  n  ee  d  not  be . 

T)r.  Picrcc'5  Golden  Medical  DiscoTcry  if 
r«-> ■^Tti  d  to  occasionally  will  keep  a  man  or 
irVuni.iSL  m  good  health.  It  goes  to  the  roots 
of  thinjfs.  It  tunes  up  the  strings  of  life  and 
tnakc^  tbein  %'ibrate  to  the  music  of  good 
health.  It  mnkes  the  appetite  keen^  the  di- 
gestion good  J  the  blood  pare,  and  the  nerves 
strong.  Then  ill-bealth  is  an  inj possibility, 
and  work  is  a  pleasure,    Thonatids  aay  so. 

"  Your  '  Golden  Mnfclicfll  Diacovery '  has  been  a 
grcnt  phv&iddti  tootir  family,"  writ«  Mr.  Ira  S. 
Fon&t»  of  Nay  lor,  Riptcy  Co,,  Mo.  "My  wife's 
father  had  Bright 's  Disease.  Hm  water  was  al- 
most pnre  bloffli*  We  pot  a  bottle  of  '  Golden 
Medical  Discov<?ry '  and  it  did  him  so  much  ffood 
that  he  tried  another  and  then  a  third,  and  the 
fourth  entirely  cured  him." 

Nolhingr  ift  the  world  so  macy  times  pays 
for  itself  to  its  owner  as  a  good  meaical 
book.  The  very  best  one  is  Dt*  Pierce's 
Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser.  Now  for 
m  limited  time,  an  edition,  paper- covered, 
will  be  distributed  FREE.  Send  21  one-cent 
stamps  (to  pay  the  cost  of  mailing  '^'''>')i  to 
World's  Dti4jiensary  Medical  Assoc iatioti, 
Buffalo^  N.Y,  For  11  ntamp*iTOU  may  obtain 
the  book  in  cloth,  beautifully  stamped* 


ftfttked  in  their  ipfay.  So  young  people 
flhould  be  taui^bt  in  rery  cariy  life  to  get 
the  b^st  and  modt  synmietrtcfll  phynical 
develoiiment.  Teach  tbexn  to  drop  their 
hnnels  by  their  sides,  lift  their  sh^mlders 
well  U|i  and  back^  and  slowly  hi  ha!  it  and 
cilmk  the  breath  ton  or  fifteen  times. 
Thi,*   ahiMild  be  fallowed  by  lig'lit  *»3cer- 


NORMJU.  SGHNL  PRIVILEGES  AT  HOMI 


Teachers  who  Improve  their  8|Mur8  mo- 
ments, evenings,  etc.,  In  pursuing  the 
NORMAL  MAIL  COURSES  given  by  the 
AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE  NORMAL, 
become  better  qualified,  get  better  po- 
sitions, and  receive  better  salaries. 

Our  system  has  been  In  successful  opera- 
tion seven  years— 12000  students  In  all- 
over  3000  last  year. 

You  pursue  the  work  at  home  and  at  a 
cost  of  only  about  5  cents  a  day. 

Catalogue  klv\ng  tall  particalara  of  20  courses, 
together  witn  hundreds  of  testimonials  and 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all  our  students  fbr  the 
past  year,  sent  ftee  to  any  address. 


Address,  American  Correspondence  Normal,  DansvhKr,  N.  Y. 


cisp.  It  is  not  necesnary  to  send  children 
to  dancing  schools  to  develop  a  graceful 
movement  and  the  fullest  purposes  of 
the  physical  system. — The  Progressive 
Age. 


Vegetable  Freaks. 

We  whe  live  in  the  temperate  zone  are 
accustomed  to  Nature  on  her  best  be- 
havior. We  see  her  orderly  ways  in  the 
woods,  where  pines  and  oaks,  poplars  and 
maples,  alders  and  willows,  and  other 
forest  trees  have  roots  that  grow  down 
into  the  ground  and  limbs  that  grow  prop- 
erly up  and  out  into  the  air. 

But,  elsewhere,  Nature  has  other  moods 
and  methods.  In  a  tropical  forest  there 
is  none  of  this  air  of  dignity  and  good 
principle.  The  odd  pranks,  the  wild  ab- 
surdities, the  vegetable  freaks,  which  she 
is  there  guilty  of,  make  a  difference  that 
is  astonishing. 

Trees  apparently  grow  upside  down, 
and  assume  all  sorts  of  eccentric  shapes. 
Great  dragging  vines  sprawl  over  every- 
thing, twisting  and  distorting  the  poor 
tired  trees  until  they  are  crippled  for  life 
with  what  looks  like  rheumatism.  The 
heavy  rains  and  the  hot  sun  make  the 
plants  grow  rapidly,  and  there  are  fierce 
fights  to  see  which  shall  win  a  little  space 
in  all  that  tangle.  Such  pushing,  such 
climbing! 

Then  there  is  the  orchid,clinging,f  ringe- 
like,every  where  —  frail  and  lovely,  swing- 
ing back  and  forth  in  the  soft  air  ;  but  it 
has  no  conscience.  It  will  not  do  a  stroke 
of  honest  work,  and  is  determined  to  live 
on  some  one  else,  in  which  it  certainly 
succeeds. 

And  there  too  is  the  wild  pineapple^ 
(called  in  the  West  Indies  the  "pine"), 
which  takes  root  in  the  rich  mould  lying 
on  the  upper  sides  of  the  largest  branches 


BUY     NO     INCUBATOR 

and  pay  for  it 
before  jrlvln^  It 
a  trial. 

The  firm  who  Is 
afraid  to  let  you  try 
their  incubator 
before  buyiuK  it 
has  no  faith  in  theif 
machine.  We  will 
sell  you  ours 
riM  TDIAI  NOT  A  CENT  until  tried, 
\Mn  ■  ■vl/^L'  andachildcanrunltHith 
5  minutes'  attention  a  day.  We  won  nt^ 
FIKST  FBIZ£  W4>RLD*8  FAIR  • 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer  if  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  cata- 
logue will  cost  you  5  cents  and  give  you  8100 
worth  of  practical  information  on  poultry 
and  Incubators  and  the  money  there  is  in 
the  business.  Plans  for  Brooders,  Houses, 
etc,. 25.  N.  B.  Send  us  the  names  of  three 
persons  interested  In  poultry  and  25  cents  and 
we  will  send  you  "  The  Bicycle :  Its  Care  and 
Repair,"  a  book  of  180  subjects  and  80  illustra- 
tions, worth  $5  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

VON  C    r.lN  IJSVX  BAT'»B  CO  , 
BOX  85a DELAWARB  OITT.  DBL. 


LONGFELLOW  BOOKLET  ^'^i^^lt^ 

Wadsworth  Longfellow,"  Just  published.  A  col- 
lection of  Longfellow's  most  celebrated  poems. 
Original  colored  cover  page,  with  excellent  por- 
trait of  the  poet.  Elegantly  bousd  with  silk  rib- 
bon. Sent,  postpaid,  for  the  marvelously  low 
price  of  6  CBNTS.  Two  copies  mailed,  post- 
«ild,  for  lOo  Hperiial  Off«*r  to  Tea«h<»ra: 
To  enable  teachers  to  secure  cheap  and  satisfac- 
tory Prises  to  give  to  scholars,  we  will  mall  the 
l.onrf«llow  Booklet  at  the  low  price  of  40o. 
p.r  a.««  «.PI~.    Addre«  ^^^^^^^ 

470  Nation  Ave..  Jtnrj  CItr.  N.  J^ 
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of  the  mightiest  and  oldest  of  the  trees. 
Where  its  diverging  leaves  start  a  cup  is 
formed,  wh'ch  catches  the  rain  and  stores 
it  up  for  the  dry  season.  In  this  water 
little  tree-frogs  and  small  crabs  live, 
and  it  is  told  that  years  ago  one  of  the 
expeditions  sent  against  the  fierce  ma- 
rooners  in  the  mountains  of  Jamaica  would 
have  perished  from  thirst  had  it  not  been 
for  the  little  ^* pines"  and  their  tiny 
reservoirs. —  St.  Nicholas. 


Synonyms,    ilntonyms,    and 
Prepositions. 

The  more  thorough  study  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  receiving  recognition  as 
an  essential  part  of  educational  work  in 
America.  Our  colleges,  academies,  and 
high  schools  have  added  the  English 
Classics  to  the  Latin  and  Greek,  French 
and  German  of  the  earlier  curriculum, 
and  are  steadily  advancing  the  work  and 
the  standard  of  the  English  department. 
An  entirely  new  work  on  English  Syn- 
onyms is  especially  timely  and  welcome. 
Such  a  book  hast  just  been  published  by 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York. 
It  is  entitled  ' 'English  Synonyms,  Anto- 
nyms, and  Prepositions." 

Scarcely  any  two  words  called  syno- 
nyms have  exactly  the  same  meaning. 
Heretofore,  in  collections  of  synonyms, 
only  the  list  of  words  has  been  furnished, 
and  the  user  has  been  obliged  to  make 
his  own  discriminations.  In  this  book 
the  different  shades  of  meaning  in  all  the 
7,600  synonyms  are  compared  and  con- 
trasted, and  the  differences  of  meaning 
and  usage  explained.  The  great  value 
of  synonyms  as  contributing  beauty  and 
effectiveness  to  expression  depends  upon 
this  discrimination. 

In  comparison  and  contrast,  the  choice 
of  many  opposite  words  is  essential  to 
the  strength,  clearness,  and  beauty  of 
the  syntax.  A  lisi  of  antonyms  is  iiiren 
with  almost  every  group  of  synonyms, 
supplying  direct  contrasts  and  furnish- 
ing the  most  effective  aid  for  antithesis 
or  negation.  There  are  about  4,000 
antonyms,  the  number  seeming  to  be 
less  than  that  of  synonyms  simply  because 
in    many   cases    the    synonyms  of    one 


CMMniii's  Paint  Bom 
riiililren's  Painliiiii  Boots. 
PlintrHi'sDraTOlistniments 

FROST  &  ADAHS  CO., 

Importers  and  Mantifcteturert  of 

Artists*  Materials.  Mattismatioal  InstmiMiits, 

and  Pioture  Framss, 

87  Cornhlll,  Hoston,  itlass. 

Special  rates  to  Teachers.    New  Illustrated 
CatalogueyrM. 


group  are  also  the  antonyms  of  another. 

Mistakes  in  the  use  of  prepositions  are 
frequent.  The  average  writer  requires 
a  means  of  quick  and  easy  information, 
such  as  is  afforded  by  the  valuable 
method  used  in  this  book.  Of  this 
method  the  following  illustration  serves 
as  an  example :  Under  "  Plead  " —  prepo- 
sitions :  Plead  with  the  tyrant  for  the 
captive;  plead  agatnsi  the  oppression 
or  oppressor;  plead  to  the  icdictment; 
at  the  bar;  before  the  court;  in  open 
court. 

This  is  the  first  book  of  synonyms 
which  has  been  expressly  prepared  to 
meet  the  wants  of  a  text-book.  A  series 
of  practical  exercises  is  supplied,  in 
which  are  included  questions,  accom- 
panied by  quotations  from  the  best 
authors,  with  blanks  to  be  filled  by  the 
students.  Special  directions  are  fur- 
nished to  the  teacher.  The  work  is  par- 
ticularly useful,  also,  to  the  individual 
student. 

On  the  whole,  this  work  is  an  invalu- 
able aid  to  securing  clearness,  accuracy, 
and  force  in  written  or  spoken  words. 
It  opens  vast  vistas  of  possible  fullness, 
freedom,  and  variety  of  utterance  which 
will  have  the  effect,  for  many,  of  a  reve- 
lation. It  should  be  considered  an  indis- 
pensable companion  to  the  dictionary  in 
every  school  and  home. 


Recreation  Motions. 

Require  quick  changes  and  exact  sim- 
ultaneous action.  Command  should  not 
be  given  in  a  military  style,  but  quietly, 
as,**  Show  me  how  the  rain  comes  down.** 
These  are  for  very  small  children  and  to 
be  used  between  lessons  :  — 

1.  Falling  rain.  12.  Listening. 

2.  Falling  hail.  13.  Leaves  in  the  breeze 

3.  Lar^e  wateivwheel.  14.  Squeezing  a  ball. 

4.  Flying  birds.  15.  Blowing  bubbles. 

5.  Creeping  mice.        16.  Pulling  rope. 

6.  Drummer  boy.        17.  Grinding  millstones 

7.  Rock-a>by.  18.  Plowing. 

8.  Peek-a-boo.  19.  Sowing. 

9.  Trumpeter.  20.  Reaping. 

10.  Small. quick  wheel. 

11.  Woodpecker's  beak 

(tapping  on  desk). 

—  The  New  Education. 


Students  preparing  for  Medical  College 
should  read  in  this  issue  the  announce- 
ment of  Hahnemann  Medical  College  and 
Hospital. 

Hahnemann  is  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  Homoeopathic  Medical  College 
in  the  world. 

It  owns  and  manages  its  own  Hospital, 
where  students  can  see  the  practical  illus- 
tration of  the  didactic  teaching  given  in 
the  College. 

'It  invites  investigation. 

For  particulars  write  the  Registrar, 
Jos.  R.  Cobb,  M.  D.,  2811  Cottage  Grove 
Avenue,  Chicago. 


6TAN0ARD  OP  THf  WORLD. 


Bicycles 


ARE  THE  ONLY 

BICYCLES  MADE 
0F5%I1ICKEL 
STEEL  TUBt  NO, 
STROnt^EST  BICYCLES 
IN  THE  WORLD. 
POPEMFC.Ca 
HARTfORD.COIlll. 

F^R  CATALOGUE 

Oft  FREE  fmon 
CQLUNBt4i>E4icii% 


Attention  is  invited  to  the  new  an- 
nouncement of  Whitty  Waldrop,  76  E. 
Short  St.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  on  page  378. 
Notice  his  inducements  to  teachers  to 
go  South. 


..CIVIL.. 
EHGIHEERIHG 

SonrejrlBf  k  XiipplBf 
Hlalaf  k  PrMpMUnf 

SmUb*  Di^ra 
Veeluiaicmi  DrawUf 
Sterna  EaflavMliig 

\rrhilKetar«l  Dniwlaf  fln^!!^^ 
HlnaM.*  k  llMfia^  X  S?^^pl 
£ttglUli  nrttocLwa  \m,^milj^ — i 


T3  STUDENTS 

PROFESSIONAL  MEN 

YOUNG  MEN 

nn<t  Athen  vbe  flann«t 
afford  to  k>-*e  time  ttvm 
w.trk.  SeHd  Jw  Fr— 
Cirevlar  and  Re/ertnc*» 
Stating  rA«  Sufif*et  yon 
with  to  Studf.  I« 
The  In<(>rMillMMl 

Uax  104S:icn»ta^  Fk 


Dbvfness  Cannot  be  Cured 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot 
reach  th«  diseased  portion  of  the  ear. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  cure  Deafness, 
and  that  is  by  constitutional  remedies. 
Deafness  is  caused  by  an  inflamed  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  Eus- 
tachian Tube.  When  this  tube  is  in- 
flamed you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or 
imperfect  hearing,  and  when  it  is  entirely 
closed.  Deafness  is  the  result,  and  unless 
the  inflammation  can  be  taken  out  and  this 
tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh, 
which  is  nothing  but  an  inflamed  condi- 
tion of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh) 
that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure.    Send  for  circulars,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
5^**Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


Martha's    Vineyard      The  OMett  and  the  Bro«de«t 
The  Urgeet  and  the  Beet.       Summer      InStJtUte. 
TWrEJYTMETa  JtJTJTUjBJL  SESSMOJT. 

Besinnliitf  auly  13,  iH07 

SCHOOI.  OF  METHODS.— Thre«  VfeelxB.—2S  Instructors. 

SCHOOI^   OF    ORATORY.— Four  Weeks.— Facultr   of  Bmerson  Colleire  of  Oratory. 

18  ACADEMIC  DEPARTJIIUNT8.— Foar  aiid  Five  Weeks.— 94  Instructors. 

Full  courses  in  Drawins^,  Form  Study  and  Color.    New  Laboratory  for  Chemistry  and  Physics.    A 
new.  Urge  AUDITORIUM. 

Entirely  New  Plan  of  Management  for  Cafe. 

The  attendance  last  year  was  over  700  from  40  states  and  countries,  making  this  by  far  the 
LARGEST  SUMMEK  SCHOOL  for  teachers  in  the  United  States. 

Send  for  sixty-four  paob  circular,  giving  full  information  in  regard  to  the  outlines  of  work  in  all 
departments,  advantages  offered,  railroad  reductions,  tuition,  club  and  combination  rates,  board,  etc. 
W.  A.  MO  WRY,  President,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.  A.  W.  EDSON,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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Wti  send  you  a  ^t-itich. 
Doily,  stampfld  with  vi- 
nletA  on  flue  lln^n.  for 
twenty  cents  ;  also  a  G- 
Itich  delft  ileslpti.  with 
a  lionk  on  ^mbroirtering 
thest!'  iaw(>!TH,  and  tmr 
t  ataloj^ne  o  f  h  Camped 
llnena,  ]KifltitaiU,  aU  for 

20  CtS. 

P.  B.  ffORTHlNfiTON, 

Deft*  Gr 

244  Cntinl  Strc«t. 

N*  Y.  CI  17, 
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Ventilation. 

Ventilation  in  rooms  where  large  num- 
bers are  collected  is  a  condition  of  health 
and  life.  Privation  admits  of  no  excuse. 
.  .  .  What  shall  we  say  of  stinting  and 
starving  a  child  in  regard  to  this  prime 
necessity  of  life,  fresh  air?  Of  holding 
his  mouth,  as  it  were,  lest  he  should 
obtain  a  sufficiency  of  that  vital  element 
which  Qodf  in  hia  munificence,  has 
poured  out,  a  hundred  miles  deep,  all 
around  the  globe  ?  Of  productions  reared 
or  transported  by  human  toil  there  may 
be  a  dearth.  .  .  .  But  to  put  a  child  on 
short  allowances  out  of  this  sky-full  of 
air  is  enough  to  make  a  miser  weep. 
—  Horace  Mann. 


How  Spools  Are  Made. 

Birch  wood  is  preferred.  The  wood  is 
first  sawed  into  sticks  four  or  five  feet 
long  and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  to  three 
inches  square,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  spool  to  be  produced.  These  sticks 
are  thoroughly  seasoned.  They  are 
sawed  into  short  blocks  and  dried  in  a 
hot-air  kiln.  At  the  time  they  are  sawed 
holes  are  bored  perpendicularly  through 
each  block,  whichf  is  set  on  one  end  under 
a  rapidly  revolvirig  long-shanked  auger. 

Next,  one  whirl  of  each  little  block 
against  some  little  knives  that  are  turn- 
ing at  lightning  speed  fashions  it  into  a 
spool,  according  to  pattern  desired,  and 
that,  too,  at  a  rate  of  one  a  second  for 
each  set  of  knives.    A  row  of  small  boys 


feed  the  spool-making  machines  by 
simply  placing  the  blocks  in  a  spout, 
selecting  the  best,  and  throwing  out  the 
knotty  and  defective  stock. 

The  machine  is  *^  automatic,"  but  tliere 
are  some  things  which  it  cannot  do,  hence 
the  employment  of  the  small  boys  above 
mentioned.  After  the  spools  are  turned 
they  are  placed  in  a  large  drum  and  re- 
volved rapidly  until  they  have  taken  on  a 
fine  polish.  For  some  special  purposes 
they  are  died  yellow,  black,  or  red,  ac- 
cording to  taste.  When  one  sees  a  spool 
of  thread  marked  **  200  " or  **  300  yards," 
it  does  not  signify  that  the  thread  has 
been  measured,  but  that  the  spool  has 
been  guaged,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
that  amount  of  thread  upon  it.  —  Harri- 
son's Magazine. 


Rest  of  the  Attention. 

When  the  attention  is  fixed  upon  one 
subject  for  some  time  it  becomes  weary 
in  one  direction ;  and  if  given  to  a  series 
of  subjects,  though  each  may  afford  a  re- 
lief to  the  other,  in  time  the  whole  stock 
of  vital  energy  which  is  at  the  service  of 
attention  is  exhausted,  and  the  attention 
itself  needs  rest.  The  power  of  sus- 
tained attention  varies  with  age  and  de- 
velopment. Children  soon  weary  of  the 
attention  in  children  is  spontaneous  plays, 
and  in  students  or  business-men  is  the 
entire  change  which  comes  in  the  summer 
vacation    by  hunting,    fishing,    camping 


effort  to  fix  their  attention,  and  for  this 
reason  their  lessons  should  continue  but 
a  few  minutes  at  a  time  upon  one  subject, 
nor  any  considerable  time  upon  a  variety 
of  subjects.  Calisthenics  do  not  consti- 
tute a  moans  of  rest  for  the  attention 
when  tired,  as  they  themselves  require 
attention.  The  proper  rest  for  wearied 
out,  and  visits  to  the  sea  or  mountains.— 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching* 


Whispering. 

In  a  school  in  which  the  whispering 
habit  has  grown  to  be  a  nuisance,  it  may 
sometimes  be  broken  up  in  this  way  :  Re- 
seat the  school,  taking  some  pains  to  ar- 
range the  pupils  in  the  way  that  will  be 
distasteful  to  the  greatest  number.  Then 
announce  that  another  arrangement  of 
seats  will  occur  a  week  later,  and  all  who 
refrain  meanwhile  from  whispering  will 
then  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  choosing 
their  seats.  If  even  a  few  —  say  half  a 
dozen,  refrain  for  a  week,  let  them  draw 
numbers  by  lot,  and  choose  in  the  order 
of  numbers  drawn.  Hold  out  the  same 
incentive  for  another  week,  and  the 
chances  are  that  a  larger  number  will 
earn  the  privilege  of  choice. 

The  boy  who  whispers  can  sometimes 
be  shamed  into  good  behavior  by  a  half- 
minute's  perfect  silence  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  during  which  time  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  school  is  fixed  upon 
the  offender.  —  Western  Teacher. 


When  Does  Your  School  Close? 


I 
I 

/ 


-  *,  '* 


SouviTnir  M 


I 

Sflioot  Dislricl  Wo.  sj 

18^6  1897.  j 


A 
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THE  custom  of  Kivlng  pupils  some  little  token  at  close  of  school  is  an  excellent 
one,  and  teachers  everywhere  observe  it.  It  has  been,  however,  dUBcult  to 
secure  appropriate  gifts— something  attractive,  which  would  be  kept,  without 
too  great  cosL 

Our  School  Souvenirs 

Are  neat,  novel,  attractive,  and  contain  matter  which  renders  them  so  valuable 
that  they  will  be  highly  prized  and  always  kept,  yet  the  cost  is  slight.  These  Soave« 
nirs  consist  of  two  cards  tied  together  with  silk  cord.  On  the  race  of  the  first  is 
printed  the  name  of  school,  town,  touchers,  date,  officers,  etc..  as  desired,  in  the 


brightest  gold  letters,  and  on  the  second  the  names  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  school. 
Heavy  emoossed  cards  are  used  and  the  HouvenlrH  are  gotten  out  in  a  highly  artis- 


tic manner. 


^    Graded  Schools   ^' 


We  have  a  special  form  for  graded  or  other  schools  having  over  60  pupils.  Full  par- 
ticulars on  application. 

Tl&at  Notliinjg  Before  Devised  compares  with  these  Souvenirs  for  the  purposes 
Intended,  is  a  point  conceded  by  all. 

Sabbath  Schools,  Societies.  Lodges, 

And  other  organizations  are  furnished  with  similar  souvenirs  at  same  prices  and  find 
them  very  appropriate.    Especially  desirable  in  Sabbath  Schools  for  Kaster. 

ItflTMRIilR  TA  AR1IV1R  *  ^^^  'o'  ®^^  PuplU  one  for  yourself,  and  one 
riUJUJIJEill  IV  VikUCiik  •  for  each  official  whose  name  appears  on  the 
souvenir.  State  definitely  the  number  you  wish  and  send. 
plainly  written,  the  matter  you  desire  on  the  face  of 
first  card,  together  with  the  name  of  each  pupil.  Be  sure 
that  names  are  oorrectly  apelliHl  and  plainly  written. 


WHEN  TO  OBDBB:  2J?«t".r«e  ?il="av'Ji! 

but  it  Is  better  to  order  a  couple  of  weeks  in  advance,  if 
possible,  to  avoid  tfny  possible  delay.  On^  sample  Souve- 
nir free  to  any  address. 


Fill  The  Bill. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.. 
Dec.  9,  im. 
The  Souvenirs  came  last 
night.  I  am  much  pleased 
with  them,  and4ilso  with 
your  promptness  in  filling 
my  order.  Thev  are  charm- 
ing and  **fill  ihe  blU"  ex- 
actly. 

Margaret  J.  Laughton. 


They  Are  dlegrant. 

Edwards,  MO., 
Dec.  10,  lS9ti. 
I  received  School  Souve- 
nirs   to-day.     They   are 
elegant,  and  I  am  delighted 
with  them.    The  pupils  will 
think  so  too,  I*m   sure. 
Wishing  you  success   In 
your  new  work,  I  am. 
Very  Respectfully, 

Myrtle  Vance. 


Price  UkU 

15  or  less  01.00 

;'i:JS 


1.25  I  25  :     1.45 

Additional  ones  Sc. 
each.  In  ordering 
quantities  in  excess 
of  25  send  81.45  for 
first  25  and  3c.  each 
for  all  over  that  num- 
ber. Number  of  Sou- 
venirs ordered  must 
equal  number  of  pu- 
pils' names.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price. 


Address  all  orders  exactly  as  follows : 


The  above  eat  is  about  two-thirds  aetual 
size  of  the  Souvenirs. 


Teachers^ImproYement  Co.  Jox^2009,  DansYille,  N.  T. 
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Sfegial  attention  is  invited  to  the 
advertisement  of  J.  D.  Johnston,  P.  O. 
Box  161,  Newport,  R.  I,  in  this  number 
of  the  Teacher,  page  270  On  receiving 
the  copy  for  this  advertisement  the  writer 
sent  for  samples  of  the  articles  mentioned, 
and  they  came  promptly  to  hand.  We 
were  not  only  satisfied  with  them,  bat 
found  them  of  the  very  best  quality. 
The  Blotting  Pads  are  unequalled;  not 
affected  by  dampnfss,  and  will  absorb 
more  ink  than  any  paper  made.  Three 
colors — white,  pink,  antique.  The  six 
artist's  pencils  —  the  best  of  Dixon's 
manufacture,  which  is  praise  enough. 
The  Lincoln  fountain  pen — perfect,  pure 
gold.  The  Menthol  Inhaler,  just  as  repre-  | 
sented.  Our  readers  can  rely  upon  the 
goods  of  Mr.  Johnston  being  just  as 
represented.  It  is  a  marvel  to  us  how  so 
many  really  good  things  can  be  afforded 
at  the  price.  Send  for  circulars,  etc. 
Address  P.  O.  Box  161,  Newport,  K.  I. 


Special  attention  is  called  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  A.  N.  Fuller,  Esq.,  Lock 
Box  68,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Teacher.  If  you  desire  the 
very  choicest  of  specimens  of  minerals, 
Mr.  Fuller  is  the  man  to  consult.  Don't 
fail  to  write  for  his 'catalogue. 


fi)  Sonth  for  Wages ! 

The  Southern  Teachers'  Association  is 
operated  in  the  Southern  states  on  the 
co-operative  plan,  and  secures  positions 
-at  $40,  $60,  and  $100  per  month. 

Endorsed  by  the  Supt.  of  Public  In- 

"  struction,  and  by  the  members  who  have 

secured  positions  through  the  Association. 

Dr.  Poynter's  address  on  **  What  Our 
Girls  Should  Do  Between  Gradua- 
tion AND  Marriage,"  16  pages,  infor- 
mation and  blanks,  for  6  cents  in  stamps. 

Address 

WHITTY  WALDROP,  Sec*y, 

75  R.  Short  Street, 

Lexington,  Ky. 


Ikmn  It   aEK'^'iiE'N   Jia   JvE- 

HpcUonlftUlit*  i^Bii  \>^  liis^ed 
only  oDce.  tJftif*  miy 
dlQt1otia.ry,  bthI  Ts^t*  (bll'iw 
to  be  if^fjtiiit<*<l  IT 'jier 
nmmst   rrotuJiitiM,    ire- 

injate     *L>rd.       llii^'    Is 

Tv^^lM.irmf',  rip,  fff'..  M-e, 
i-]ii,  y\\>,  Sh^n,  ^(■\f.  --IB, 
i'i-',  r^i.  fh*-H  IV., vis. 
Tilt*    I'liMi'-hh-r  i.f   Thb 

AdiIFILITAN    WtiMAN    will 

fidvt*  awny,  on  A[^^il  10, 
the  h.mn  cf  %mK  ell'  \  U)d 
hiti>  *M  i'ti/.v»  i'-T  the 
I'trifO'it    fi'^rR   oi    TA..rd8 

fiim  insiiinyr  tljf  Inri,>i8t 

IM\  ilu  J-r  tl]*'    -^ nd 

'  jafff'stj  ^  wu'h   fir  Tbe 

next  ftva  1iirKt»Bt  iNta;  63  r*jii-h  T-r ili(^ 4 n^il  JuiLVHt, 
ui4  tl  f  or  eiu  ►h,  0  f  th  ft  fl  i-xt  1  -i  ] »  r":f  t^st  1  Kt  s.  \^v  w  itnt 
yon  tn  know  Diir  paiTtT^  mid  H  In  f  r  this  nn^or 
we  offer  t  Js  pse  pn 'tiii  n  ]  u  y,  \v'e  n  i  r  U  r?  n  o  t^x  t  ra  <  ■  h  'i  [Vl 
SftT  the  pr!vile*fe  i>f  <?hti?rlnir  this  wc-rtl-bnildlUL- '  rni- 
tv^t^  >:iiit  \t  i5f  nfM'fssJiry  t^>  Ji^nd  "ub  £& of'ulii  hJlv.  r  or 
.  Htuiipa,  fnr'wlil+h  ^^■«^^^'jll  j^t>Dd  )'ui]  dur  bniiil-'mf 
^[llti&t rated  2S  fmLrn  iiiflkrsiKiii€i  f*>r  eti  insMittiri,  una 
tij*-Vfry  day  wf*rf-i'f'iv»?  ymir  i^inlttari't*  .w&will  runil 
V'tn  frt-e.  Fi  ^I'-iinKfiil  I'k'tijfp,  fiitt(l<nl  **niH  Fi..r«e8t 
Sanctuary/' 17 tiHIrirlif^fl  a  rbftn[LlMi.f  rrp»tr*jit  'I  ills 
ciffer  la  thp  irrpatf^^t  ytjit  hrtvi>(*vr:'r  Lml  ;riude^«t-  }'m. 
H«ad  ycur  lift  m  mnre-  If  yuu  ^In  f>titi  uf  th^  prices 
yoqr  nmiiR  wllj  Iw  pubLli^hed  In  onr  Miiv  jj-'iiie. 
AddraH  Tnx  AwuiLiAN  Woma»,  llU  iLud  Ul  Nji>iNiiu 
m.   X^w  I'crk  ray,  K.  V. 


Are  rati  a  ^iiiiLrt  Rpnll- 
*irT  We  five  sluo  awiy 
tu  prl^e*^  ici  tin  I-I+1  ui  i|»-  U.) 
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"  £)>  Long  Odtii  the  Btst  Book  of  Quotations."—  N.  Y.  HERALD. 
"  The  Only  Standard  Book  of  Quotations"  —  BOSTON  POST. 


The  New 


Cyclopedia  of 


Practical  Quotations. 

By  J.  K.  HOYT. 

Over  30,000  Choice  Quotations,  Embracing  a  Comprehensively  Broad 
Field  of  subjects,  86,000  Lines  of  Concordance,  Proverbs  from  the  Latin, 
French,  German,  and  other  Modern  Languages,  Each  with  English 
Translation;  Full  List  of  Latin  Law  Terms  and  their  Translations; 
Complete  List  of  Authors  Quoted,  with  other  Data  Relating  to  Them. 
Many  Reference   Helps    to    Facilitate    Quick    and    Satisfactory    Use. 


Ex-Presldent  BENJAMIN  HARRISON 

sars(Oec.  S4,1896): 
"  I  jcan  see  that  *The  New  Cyclopedia  of 
Pracncal    Quotations'    would    have    great 
value  and  utfefulness  to  many  persons." 

Hon.  JOSEPH  H.  CHOATB  Bars  (Dec. 
14,  1896) : 

•*  ♦  The  New  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quo- 
tatiops'  is  evidently  a  greatly  ioiproved  and 
enlarged  edition  of  the  old  Encyclopedia  of 
the  same  name,  which  I  have  always  found 
the  moRt  complete  and  useful  boolc  of  the 
kind  ever  published." 


Oeiieral  HORACE  PORTER  saTsCDcc. 
15,1806): 

♦•  *  The  New  Cyclepedia  of  Practical  Quo- 
tations'  is  a  worlc  which  will  commend  itself 
to  all  scholars.  No  library  will  be  complete 
without  it." 

WOODFORD 


General    STEWART    L. 
says  ^Dec.  13,  1896) : 

"The  former  edition  of  "The  Cyclopedia 
of  Practical  Quotations  *  was  useful  and 
valuable.  It  has  been  to  me  a  practical  help, 
and  I  am  surprised  and  gratified  that  it  has 
been  so  much  improved  and  enlarged." 

Handsome  Cover  Design  by  George  Whartoa  Edwards.   Rubrloated  Title  Page.   8vo.  1205  pp. 

Net  Prioes :  Buokram.  $6.00 ;  Law  Sheep.  $8.00 ;  Half  MorooooT^O.OO ; 

Full  Moroooo,  $12.00. 

•     •     •     • 

**  Superior  to  auythitig  of  the  kind  within  my  kftowUdjie," 

—Dr.  HERRICK  JOHNSON, 

Epglish  Synonyms 
Antonyms  and  Prepositions 

By  JAMES  C.  FERNALD, 

Editor  Sytiouyinsj  Antonynu^  and  Prepositions  in  the  Funk  <t  WagnalU  Standard  Dictionary, 

More  than  7,500  Classified  and  Discriminated  Synonyms,  Nearly  4,000 
Classified  Antonyms,  Besides  Illustrative  Examples  of  the  Correct  Use  of 
Prepositions,  Practical  Helps  and  Hints  on  the  Accurate  Use  of  Words. 

Geo.  P.  MerrUI,  M.  S.,  V.  S.  National  Museum,  >Va8hington :  *'  It  is  brief,  concise,  easy 
of  rererenoe,  and  at  the  same  time  suiiicienily  explicit  to  meet  all  ordinary  demands.  The 
introduction  of  illustrative  matter  showing  that  synonyms  are  by  no  means  identical  in 
ineaninf^  is  an  excellent  feature  of  the  work;  one  that  can  not  fail  to  add  greatly  to  its 
valu^,  partirularly  with  students  and  younger  writers.'* 

12mo.   Substantial  Cloth  Binding,  574  pp.   Prioe,  $1.50  net. 
FU^,K  &  WfGNtUS  COMPANY,  Pibllslnrs.  30  Lifi|8tt8  Place,  NEW  YORK. 

Watch  for  tbe  Students'  Standard  Dictionary— Teachers  wno  have  examined  advance 
sheets  declare  it  to  be  the  best  academic  Dictionary  in  existence.    IT  IS  IN  PBESS. 


Facts  About  Camels. 

A  camel  has  twice  the  carrying  power 
of  an  ox.  Witli  an  ordinary  load  of  400 
pounds  he  can  travel  twelve  or  fourteen 
days  witliout  water,  going  forty  miles  a 
day.  Camels  are  fit  to  work  at  five  years 
old,  but  their  strength  begins  to  decline 
at  tweniy-five,  although  they  usually 
live  to  forty.  The  Tartars  have  herds 
of  these  animals,  often  1,000  belonging 
to  one  family.  They  were  numerous  in 
antiq«ity,  for  the  patriarch  Job  had 
3,000.— -Detroit  Free  Press. 

HMTRnjNrVERSiTY 
SUHBIER  SCHOOL 

For  descriptive  pamphlet  apply  to 

/./.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


15 


CENT5  ^i^ngii  you  on  trial  13 

THE  PATHFINDER. 

The  great  national  news  review  for  teachers,  stu- 
dents, and  all  busy  people.  Fresh  every  week 
from  the  Nation'*  Capital.  Used  as  ideal  current- 
events  imper  everywhere.  Clean,  vigorous,  con- 
rise,  classlfled,  non-partisan,  entertaming,  cheap. 
We  ask  yoti  to  try  it  3  months,  comjpare  it  wi& 
others,and  then  deride  whether  yon  Can  Avford 
tomissacopy.  A K<>nt8 wanted.  fl.OOa year;  Low 
rates  for  clubs.    Address, 

The  Pttthflnder,  WasbiDs^on,  D.  C. 


TEACHERS  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

Cnronio  Iteward  and  Cllfl  Cards.  New  Pretty  Artistic 
i>fsl."nH  |.r  Flowcns,  .Swnos,  VlewR,  t'rt-HCH'HLs,  HhlelrtR, 
s<!n;lls,  I*:iii(>ls,lAn(lscup<s,  Juveniles, liirds,t>hip8, etc 
I'rlcH*.  VI  t-.irdR,  3x4«i  liichcf^Sc:  3'^  xo^  IJc;  4  »^.\6.'4  20c; 
->>v\7'^  :Mi':-7x9  50c.     All  iM'uutHui  curdH  no  two  alike. 

Sampled  Sent  Free  to  Teachers. 

I*rlce  List  oi  School  Suppliun,  Embosiiod,  Mounted. 
FniKicMl,  (.'hmmo  Itfward  ami  (»Ifl  ("anls,  Uewarrt,  ii\(i 
and  'I'etipliers  Buok»,  Speaker*,  Flavs,  Drills,  Marchcn, 
DUiloi;iu>H,  ItecilationK,  Tableaux,  Dmnins,  ConiedieH, 
Farce?*,  iCntertainmentH,  Alphabet,  Number,  Draw  I  iik, 
Keiuliii:^,  Prlr^,  Ilunor,  Merit,  Credit.  Pertecl  C^rds, 
ScluHtl  ^idn,  Reports,  Diplomas,  Certiflcates,  etc,  Orce. 
All  iMiMtptild  by  mail.  Pcnta«^  stamps  taken.  AddrcNH, 

A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.  WARREN,  PA. 
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1SOUCJA.TIOJN  A.L.      UUJEt.E:^UI 

TEACHERS  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  «•»  ^j3iS!SS  "S?"*' 

Established  In  1884.     Positions  filled,  S.TOOi  Seeks  Teachers  who  are 
ambitious  for  advancement  rather  than  those  without  positions. 


AMERICAN  &  FOREIGN  Teachers*  AfirenCv 

IntrodaoM  to  collen^,  schools,  and  families,  superior  Professors,  Principals,  Aesistants, 
Tator8,aadOovenies8es,  for  erery  department  of  InstmotlOD:  recommends  good  schools  to 
parents.    GaU  on  or  address  Mes.  M.  J.  TOUNO-PULTON,  * 

Ammrican  and  Foreign  Tecteh&ra  Agenej/,  28  Union  Sq.,  NBW  TOBK* 


PRIMARY  and  GRAMMAR   GRADE  TEACHERS 

Also  Normal  i^adoates,  are  wanted  for  good  positions  In  oliy  schools. 

Address,      ALBERT  &  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 
e*^a   Pullman    Bulldlns*         ....  OHIOAOO. 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AOENCIES 


4  AahbOTton  PL 


BYEBETT  O.  FISK  A  CO.,  Proprietors. 


7f  Fifth  Are.,     |     3U  Wahath  At.,     j     25  Klnff8t.,W.,     I     A25  Stimson  Block, 
New  Tork.       |       Chicafco,  IlL        I     Toronto,  Can.     |     Los  Anicele*,  OaL 
790  Ckwper  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


1 1343  13th  _8t. 


.  Waah'n.D.C 
Oentary    Boildinir, 
Bnnneapolis,  Miiin. 
107  Keith  A  Perry  Bldg.,  Kansaa  City,  Mo. 


E 


DUCATIONAL    FXCHANC 

49  Westminster  St.,  Providence,  R.  f. 

Helps  Teachers  oJtain  Positions.     Recommends  Ck>ropetent  Teachers.     Write  at  once, 


E 


GRADE   TEACHERS. 

We  are  having  more  calls  for  flrst-class  teachers  with  normal  training  than  we  can  satisfy, 
and  can  help  any  sncoessful  teacher  getting  less  than  $600.  We  are  adrertising  for  teachers^ 
not  registration  fees. 

BEACON   TEACHEBS'  AGENCY,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston. 

FOB  THE  BEST  SEBVICE  BEGISTEB  WITH  THE 

Teacliers'  Go-op6rativ6  Association  of  N.  E.  ^^  ""^^IT  ^'  - 


Oar  record  2611  places  filled.      pur  manual  free. 


P.  B.  8PAULDING,  Prop. 


TEACHERS  WANTED! 


We  have  over  four  thousand  vacancies  for  teachers  each  season— several  times  as  many  vacancies 
as  members.  We  most  have  more  members.  Several  plans:  two  plans  give  free  registration;  one 
plan  OUARANTEKS  a  satlsractory  position  for  the  coming  Fall.  Ten  cents,  silver  or  stamps  (the 
regolar  price  is  25  cts.)  pays  for  a  lOU-page  book,  explaining  the  different  plans,  and  containing  a  com- 
tdete  fBOO.OO  Prize  Story,  a  true  and  charming  love  story  of  College  days.  No  charge  to  employers  for 
recommending  teachers.    Address  BEY.  1>B.  O.  M.  SUTTON.  A.  M.,  Prea't.  and  Manager. 

Southern  Teaohera*  Bureau,  lionlavllle,  Kj. 


C«hTI!fENTAL-PR0GRESS[?E-ENER6ETIC-NEW-IDEAl. 


Tlie  Cootjoeiital 


EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU. 
Centpal  Office,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 

Hepretentatives  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

THE    DISTINCTEYE    FEATUBES    ABE:   It 

is  New  ;  It  is  Well  Organized ;  It  has  a  Large 
Number  of  the  Best  Teachers ;  It  has  means 
of  Knowing  the  Best  Positions;  It  is  In- 
fluential;  It  is  Energetic ;  It  is  Continental. 

Special  terms  the  next  60  days, 
BALL  A  KINGSLEY,        .  Managers. 


TO  A9PIRING   TEACHERS 

The  South  and  West  offer  best  opportunities.    Teachers  who  really  want  posi- 
tions in  this  field  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  write  to 

CLAUDE  J.  BEL.£.« 

Proprietor  Southivestem  Teachers*  Jgeney, 
Cnmb.  Pres.  Building.  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


KINDERGARTEN  iai 


J.  w. 
SOHBBMIRHOBH  *  €0. 
8  Vast  14th  Street, 
•     VRW  TOBK. 


'  8mid  for  Kmtf  Oaiaiogus, 


SCHEBIERHOBN'STeaclieR'AtiaiCT, 
0MestaH4bMtkiawalHV.8.  EsUb.lSSft. 
3  East  14th  St 


N.  Y. 


MA  nmnV  **  Taluable  in  proportion  to  its 
iluljnul  inflaeoce.  If  it  merely  hears 
of  racanciee  an^ffllT  A  Ifis  someth  ing,bn t  if 
tells  yon  abont  them  I Q Jl  1  it  is  askedto  recom- 
mend a  teacher  a^dxecom-npHnillfrVTlO 
mendsyontbatlsmore.  OnrslLDuUAJUjJlllli) 
C.  W.  BABDE&N,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

^^  Tcaclicrs'~Excliange 

OF  BOSTON 

selects  superior  teachers/or  employers. 

T,  W.  WHITE,  Proprietor  and  Manager, 

Telephone,  **  Boston  8463."  35«  Washington  8t, 

Tiacbers  Wanted!  IT^^lt^S^*'.^ 

BnUding,  Chicago,  Ills.   4000  poeitioiui  lUled. 


CARDS^^'M^^!;^^ 


B^lMofSOk  Mi«»  Ouda.  mu«  Nsm  Cuts,  Urn 

bJI 

Co..  OADE^C 


600  SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES 

All  makes  GOOD  A8  NEW.  S5  to  815.  New 
Illrh  (int}e  '96  models,  miaranteed.  S18  to 
92ff.  Must  be  closed  out.  Agenta 
war  *'»d.*  GP"  Write  for  particulars  at  onca. 
T.  D.  MEADiS;  PRENTISS,  Chicago,Il| 


rAN  IOC  INVENT  ?55IJ%i?V„' 

▼ention  and  sell  it.    Send  stamp  for  list  "  Inven- 
tions Needed."     New  York  Patent  Exchanee, 
205  Broadway,  N.  V. 


^H^lJ^r 


ARTISTIC  CCONCiMIC^  COMPLETE.  NATION AV 
■  1 11  MMMm  ■  I  ■  111.  in.jk'nB  AWB  xdvav  ^j^vmis  - 

OF  LATEST  DESIONS'anD  MOST  EXPRESSIVE  WOROlNQS 

asappjLZUD  Sb  co^cpjLzrs'. 

^.  O.   •Bt.  OOLMSMStrtB.  OHIO. 


PILES 


and  COirSTIPATIOir  c 

fl-ee.  A  sample  of  the  l>est  reni> 
edy  on  earth  mailed  free  of  charga 
FmCV  owlMT.  MoodoatOmua 


HELfS 


WANTEct 


UNCLE  SAM 


£%} 


Jiiilt^r   [ti?    iioverTiinjpjK.     C1\'IL 
FAl\'  UK  KX  A  M I  >3  ATIONS  nrfl 

ai  n  I  ro  I  rt*  h  (*  t( J  i  n  c  VI"  ry  si  u  t4-,   ^r  o  re 

h:iri  rL,u4>i.i  rLtit>n1ntrnf'iit!<i  ^^-S]l  it*:-  tiiailv 

hKyi'Mf,  TnfOTtiialloii  Htxnii  PoHifilh.Ci..  _ 
lo^lJ^  Enternn]  Ilf'voniH',  RckH^ay  MaSL  r>i?iiartmenta} 
anil  uiUfr  fuJHhifmM,  nhi[|ftH"<.  jhiW^utn'i  pladtsoffjiiiniJ- 
n.4<  t  M^.  eK_  VViH  bo  w^nT  r  -  '  :^r]V  nnt'  liif>n||on|t|r 
Amencan  Primary  Teacher. 

lUTIOMAL  eOWRESPOIIDEUCE  illOTITUTE,  WA8HIN6T0II,  O.C. 


[/Ufr^ 


WINSHiP  TEACHERS'  AfiEHCY. 

8  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 

PROMPT  ^*^<;l'^5SSSr"'*'' 

oQuRTEous  ^::' 

Equipment.  xroperty. 

Kindereaitens,  aU  jnades,      151  A  Tr\ 
Prirate  Schools,  Cofleses.        £  AIa 

WM  F.  JABVIS,  Makaobb. 


Expert 
Senrioe. 
Best 
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Wa  ARS  WIDS  AWAKB. 


Easy  and  Rapid 

High  Art  lUat- 

pronounced  the 


New  Books 
New  Methods 

HISTORICAL  READER. 

The  Story  of  the  Indians  of  New 
England.  By  Alma  Holman  Bubp 
TOM.  With  sixteen  Fnll-page  Authen- 
tlo  Illustrations.  A  Pioneer  Book. 
Covers  an  Unbeaten  Track.  A  Valu- 
able Reader  for  all  Middle  Grades. 
Full  of  Accurate  Information  of  Colo- 
nial Days.    Bfailing  price,  75  cents. 

PHONFTir  RFAnFR    By  chas.  w.  dkame,  Ph.D. 

rnvnLII^/  nCAULn.  Method  for  TeachingReadlng. 
trations.  Choice  Literature.  By  Progreeslve  Educators 
Best  Method.    Mailing  price.  40  cents. 

THOMPSON'S  FAIRY  TALE  AND  FABLE.  ^.M'^JS^' 

Reading.    Illustrated  with  Reproductions  from  Great  Artists,  Landseer, 

Rosa  Bonheur,  Van  Marcke,  Troyon,  and  others.  Mailing  price,  42  cents. 
NATIIRF'^  RYWAYQ  By  Nbllie  Walton  Ford.  Natural  Science 
HA  I  URL  O   DTWftTO.    f^^  primary  PupUs;  beautifully  illustrated  by 

reproductions  from  Great  Artists ;  Literature,  a  Juvenile  Poem.    Mailing 

price,  40  cents. 
MORQF  QPFI  I  FR     By  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Brook- 
WVnOL  OrLLLLn.    ^(^^   j^^^     7^^  correlation  of  spelling  with  all 

other  subjects.    An  Epoch  Rook.    MaUing  price,  30  cenU.    Part  L,  15  cents. 

Part  II.,  20  cents. 

AMATIIRT  PAirNnAR  By  Thomas  E.  Thompson.  Indispensa- 
WAI  UnL  l/ALLWU^n.  ijfe  Memorandum  book  for  students  of 
Botany  and  Nature.  English  and  Scientific  names  of  Flowers,  Trees, 
Birds,  etc.,  with  space  for  data  covering  four  years.   Mailing  price,  36  cento. 

NEW  CENTURY  DEVELOPMENT  MAPS.  ?oVn,.'",t?.??^«r^i^ 

In  blocks  of  50  outline  Maps,  two  sizes.    Mailing  price,  30  cento.    One-third 
the  cost  of  Other  maps. 

EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHYSICS.  gS/„S,f ^^ifJ-KSkSIS^ 

Mass.    The  Work  of  a  Practical  Instructor.  .Orifrinal  In  Arrangement. 

Simple  In  Method.    A  Book  for  Solid  Foundation  Work.    Mailing  price, 

50  cento. 

What  the  Primary  Teachers  Have 
Been  Looking  For.  Entirely  New. 
llffe       - 


NEW  CENTURY  BUSY  WORK 

"""""^^^  Patented  Oct.  20, 1896^^^*    17  Distinct  different  seto  in  boxes. 
High  Art  lUnstratlons.    MaillngpriceB,15,20,25cento. 

EPOCH  HIOHBR  ORADB  BOOKS  IN  PRBPARATION, 


Liberal  discount  to  schools. 


THE  MORSE   COMPANY, 

Main  Office  :  96  Fifth  Avenue,        -        New  York. 
Chicago  Office :  Fisher  Building.  Boston  Office :  36  Bromfleld  Street. 


In  selecting  Holiday  Gifts  for  Pupils, 
Relatives,  or  Friends,  do  not  overlook 
the  superior  merits  of 

DIXON'S  Kir  FEICILS. 

• '■■ 

If  7011  are  not  familiar  with  the  Dixon,  mention  Ths 
American  Tbaohbr  and  send  15  cents  for  samples. 


JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 


^rSBSBT  OITT,  N.  J. 


TEACHERS:    •    .    . 

Do  you  know  that  we  make  many  kinds  of 

*     BUSY  WORK?     * 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  School  Aids  and 
Kindergarten  Material.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  great 
number  of  appliances  designed  to  make  your  work  easier  and 
at  the  same  time  more  telling. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


NEW  YORK. 


ATLANTA. 


KANSAS  CITY. 


DUR  Q 


American 

PRIMARYTEACHER 


PUDLISHE 


1?''^"«'-^^^'i'^uansni^jC8^r^^'^o»^^ 


P£J«l    ^ 


^.ISIZn. }-"'-         Boston,  April,  1897.  l^±;,:r«r;^^..«. 


IMT(JRT<^NT  ^ANNOUNCEMENT. 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  CONSTRUCTED  ON 

READING  BOOKS  A  NEW  PLAN 

SCHOOL  READING 
•    *    *    BY  GRADES 

By  JAMES  BALDWIN,  Ph.  D., 

EDITOR  OF  *•  HARPER'S  READERS,"      AUTHOR  OF  "OLD  GREEK  STORIES." 
"OLD  STORIES  OF  THE  EAST,"  "THE  BOOK  LOVER." 

EIGHT    BOOKS    FOR    EIGHT  YEARS 

THE  PUBLISHERS  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  this  new  and 
important  series,  which  has  been  in  preparation  for  a  long  time,  and 
which,  it  is  believed,  possesses  many  original  features  that  will  at  once 
meet  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  best  students  of  education.  In 
method  and  in  subject  matter,  as  well  as  in  artistic  and  mechanical 
execution,  these  readers  will  establish  an  ideal  standard* 

Equally  well  Adapted  for  City  and  Country  Schools 

BALDWIN'S  READING  BY  GRADES  will  be  bound  in  eight  parts, 

or  volumes — one  for  each  year  below  the  high  school — this  division  being 
peculiarly  well  adapted  to  village  or  city  graded  schools.  The  series  will 
also  be  bound  in  five  parts,  or  volumes,  this  number  of  books  having  been 
found  by  experience  to  be  best  adapted  to  country  or  ungraded  schools. 


Correspondence  invited.     Specimen  pages  will  soon  be  ready. 
The  complete  series  will  be  issued  early  in  the  summer, 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NBVT  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICACK) 
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A  TEH  DOLLAR 
SCHOOL  LIBRARY 


We  have  made  an  arrangement  with  the  pub- 
Ushers,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  which  enables 
us  to  offer  their  Popular  Edition  of  the  famous 
"  Henty  Books "  of  ten  volumes,  price  $1.00 
per  volume,  in  connection  with  the  ''  Journal  of 
Education"  and  "American  Primary  Teacher" 
at  a  price  which  will  place  this  valunble  library  within  the  reach  of  every  school  in  the 
country.  The  Henty  books  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  recommendation  from  us. 
For  historical  supplementary  reading  they  are  unexcelled.      The  following  are  the  titles : — 


In  Freedoms  Cause, 
By  England's  Aid, 
With  Clive  in  India, 
With  Lee  in  Virginia, 
The  Lion  of  St  Oiiark, 


With  Wolfe  in  Canada, 
Under  T>rakes  Flag, 
One  of  the  28th, 
In  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
By  Tike  and  T>yke. 


They   are   bound   in  cloth  in  uniform   style  and  fully  illustrated. 

volumes  and 


We   offer  these  ten 


A  Year's  Subscription  to  the 

Journal  of  Education. 

WEEKLY,  $2.50; 

A  Year's  Subscription  to  the 

American  Primary  Teacher, 

MONTHLY.  $1.00; 


ALL  FOR  SIX  DOLLARS. 

The  only  conditions  imposed  are  that  the  necessary  amount  of  cash  shall  accompany 
the  order,  and  that  one  of  the  papers  at  least  shall  be  sent  to  a  teacher  whose  name  is  not 
already  on  our  subscription  list.     Both  papers  can  be  sent  to  one  address  if  desired. 

A  sample  volume  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  50  cents.     This  payment 
can  be  deducted  from  the   full  amount  of  $6.00  if  an 
order  is  sent  us  for  the  complete  set.     The  library  will 
be  sent  by  express  securely  packed. 

These  books  will  delight  the  boys  and  girls,  and 
will  give  an  added  interest  to  the  study  of  history. 

AC^r    AT    OJNCE. 


ALL  FOR 
SIX  DOLLARS 


NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING-  CO., 


ClUOikOO    OFFICE, 

Room  4kf%,  ▲udltorluni  Bulldlnflr. 


3  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 


^^ 


« 


§ 


-#. 


^*^. 


■r'  "*^'  - '  ^^ 


SrppLEMEKT  TO  Amkrioan  Prtmary  Traohbr^  ApRa,  1897. 


LONQFELLOIW 


fte  HOUE. 


W-' 
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Don't  You    Hate  to  Say 
"I  DON'T  KNOW"? 

Whjr  not  sajr,  ''Walt  a  JHIance  and  I'll  Tell  jron*M 

If  yon  have  The  New  Standard  American  Encyclopedia,  that's  what  you  can  answer 
to  any  sort  of  question. 

How  many  people  will  Madison  Square  Garden*  New  Vork«  hold !    18,000. 

What  does  I.  O.  8.  m.  stand  for !    The  Sons  of  Malta 

What  are  the  F.  F.  V.'s!    The  first  families  of  the  Virginian  aristocracy.        Write 

When  it's  noon  in  N<>w  1  oris,  what  time  Is  it  in  San  Francl»co!    9  AM. 

ThcM^e  are  a  few  stray  Aamples^ 


8 


I  ARPF  Neurlf  4,0Oa  pa|r«0.    Over  309     , 

LHHUC  Colored  MApUp  ChArU  «nd  Dfaffrihinft. 

VOLUMES       ^^'^^f  volume  MechanJciillT  Perfect- 


Yours 
ror 

5  Cents 
a  Day      ^^^"    Htrlctly  *'Vp  t<i  liate." 


8IZie  OF  VOLUME 
2    Incheft  Tliiek 
The  ClnlT  Vlncf^rhkppdlA       8*^      "       WJ<I«! 


To- Day. 
The  Niw  Standard  Amrican  EpcyGlopedia 

is  prepared  under  editorial  supervision  of  John 
Clark  Ridpath,  LL.  D.,  author^of  '^Ridpath's 
Histories/*  etc.,  assisted  by  a  large  corps  of  edi- 
tors, anJ  over  100  eminent  scholars  and  specialists. 
Treats  over  60,000  topics,  covering  the  entire 
field  of  human  knowledge,  thought  and  endeavor. 

SIX  '  BEAT  BEFERENCF.  WOBES 
IN  OXE. 

z.  It  is  the  latest *and  best  encyclopedia.  2. 
It  is  the  best  selected  and  most  complete  bio- 
graphical dictionary.  3.  It  is  the  best  mapped 
atlas  of  the  world.  4.  It  is  the  latest  and  most 
reliable  gazetteer  of  the  United  States.  5.  It 
has  the  largest  dictionary  of  technical  terms. 
6.  It  is  the  most  popular  library  of  household 
information. 

For  a  Limited  Time  Only- 
Just  to  Introduce  the  Work. 

ONE  DOLLAR 

Secures  IMMEDIATE  POSSESSION  of  the 
entire'set  of  8  volumes.  Balance  payable  $x. 50 
monthly  for'i  year. 

You  thus  secure  this  Splendid  Reference 
Library  at  once  for  your  continued  use  and 
enjoyment. 


THEfNEW  iSTANDARD 
AHERfCAN  ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA is  the  LATEST  OF 
ALL  general  reference  works. 
All  others  are  from  5  to  10 
years   old,   and  are  silent   regarding    RECENT 

topics  of  universal  interest.    The  **STANDARD 

AMERICAN"  contains  hundreds  of  NEW  ARTICLES  on  subjects  not  treated  in  any  other  encyclopedia,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  **X-RAY,"  **ARGON,"  "HORSELESS  CARRIAGES,"  ^'THE  ATLANTA  EXPOSITION." 
**COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY,"  etc.,  etc.  It  also  gives  biographies  of  hundreds  of  people  ^rho  have  LATELY 
become  famous,  such,  for  instance,  as  PROF.  ROENTGEN,  discoverer  of  the  ^*X-RAY,"  IAN  MACLAREN,  DR. 
NANSEN,  the  explorer;  RUDYARD  KIPLING,  the  celebrated  writer.  Besides  this  it  is  the  only  encyclopedia 
which  presents  all  the  LATEST  STATISTICS— State,  Territorial,  and  National,  and  of  the  whole  world.  It  is  the 
One  Great,  Practical  Reference  Library  for  the  Professional  and  Business  Man,  the  Teacher,  the  Stu- 
dent, the  Farmer,  Artisan,  and  Mechanic. 


MAONIPICENTLY 
ILLUSTRATED 
THROUGHOUT 


With  over  3,500  engravintrs  of  superb  quality  and  wonderful  variety,  including  numerous  engravinf!:s  of 
distineuisbed  Poets,  Authors,  Physicians,  Chemists,  Philosophers,  and  Scientists,  and  with  over  300 
colored  maps  and  charts  from  the  VERY  LATEST  EXPLORATIONS  and  SURVEYS. 


Our  Great  Introductory  Cut-Price  Offer.    Limited  Time. 

KEND  SI  to  THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  PUBLISHING  CO.,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  a  full  set  of  ei^ht  vol- 
umes of  THE  NEW  STANDARD  AMERICAN  ENCVCLOPRDIA.  in  cloth  bindinep.  will  be  forwarded  to  your  address. 
The  balance  is  payable  at  the  rate  of  $1.60  monthly  for  one  year,  or  about  5  cents  a  day.  If  you  prefer  the  half-Morocco  bind- 
infiTi  the  monthly  payments  will  be  $2.00.  and  for  full  sheep,  $2.50  per  month  for  one  year.  We  recommend  the  half-Morocco 
Style,  which  is  particularly  ele^nt  and  serviceable,  and  will  last  a  lifetime,  if  not  as  represented,  any  set  may  be  returned 
within  ten  days,  and  money  will  be  promptly  refunded.  Owin^  to  the  nominal  price  at  which  these  introductory  sets  are  sup- 
plied, transportation  charfres  mu«t  be  paid  by  the  purchaser,  but  our  entire  contldence  that  the  volumes  will  be  gladly  received 
and  cheerfully  paid  for  is  shown  by  sending  a  $48.00  set  of  books  on  an  advance  payment  of  only  $1.00.  We  also  feel  that  vou  wiil 
thoroughly  appreciate  this  great  work  and  speak  favorably  of  it  to  others.  Each  set  weighs,  boxed,  nearly  50  pounds,  and  will  be 
shipped  by  freight  unless  otherwise  ordered.  Send  two-cent  stamp  for  postage  on  22-page  illuRtraterlf  pamphlet  with  sample 
page,  colored  map,  and  portraits  of  famous  inventors.  We  refer  you  to  the  publishers  or  this  magazine.  Please  mention  it  when 
writing.    Address 


Write  To-Day. 


THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  PUBLISHING  CO., 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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^A.lJUJLl^UmX    TEXT-B00K:«|    A.IVI>    A.II>9    TNT    SCIJSN^CC:    ©TTJOiT. 


Elements  of  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

Bj  Hbbdbbt  a.  hows,  a.  M.,  Sc  Dm  Univ.  of 
Denver,  Colo.  8vo.  362  pp.  Intro,  price,  f  1.36. 
An  absorbingly  interesting  study  of  the  heavens, 
thoroughly  scientific,  yet  not  over-technical.  It 
gives  the  results  of  the  latest  discoveries,  and  is 
beautifully  illustrated  by  200  cuts,  including  sev- 
eral colored  ones,  and  by  five  double-page  star- 
maps.  One  of  the  most  attractive  works  on 
Astronomy  ever  published  for  school  use. 


Plant  Description  and  Analysis  Blank. 

By  J.  H.  PiLLSBUBT,  A.M.    Intro,  price  per  block 

(2d  sheets),  25  cents. 

These  blanks  afford  the  best  means  of  recording 
botanical  observations  and  becoming  familiar  witn 
botanical  terms. 

Synopsis  of  Botanical  Terms. 

By  J.  H.  PiLLSBURY,  A-M.    4  pp.    8vo.    Price,  5 

cents  each;  $3.00  per  hundred. 

Gives  the  complete  nomenclature  in  convenient 
form,  at  slight  expense;  especially  serviceable 
with  the  Plant  Description  and  Analysii  Blank. 


An  Elementary  Coarse  in  General  Bioloiry 

By  J.  H.  PILLSBURY,  A.M.    Intro,  price.  60  cents. 

A  text-book  for  high  schools,  academies,  etc., 
and  for  beginners'  classes  in  colleges. 

'*0f  the  many  books  of  the  kind  this  is  by  far  the 
best  small  one  that  has  been  issued.  The  mate- 
rial required,  the  extent  of  statement  and  sim- 
plicity of  treatment  make  it  especially  well 
adapted  for  high  and  normal  school  work.  The 
sections  on  the  phvslology  of  the  various  plants 
and  animals  treatea  are  very  valuable."— Ulyssss 
O.  Cox,  State  Normal  School,  Mankato,  lUnn. 


SILVER,  BURDETT,  &  COMPANY. 


Boston,  New  York,  Chicagro,  Philadelphia. 


The  Gem  Pencil  Sharpener 

It  is  a  Practical  flachine  for 

Sharpening  both  Lead  and  Slate  Pencils. 

"  It  ffiyes  me  great  pleasure  to  recommend  the  *  Oem  Pencil  Sharpener.*  It 
does  the  work  well  and  quickly.  This  last  is  of  great  importance  for  school 
work.  This  *  sharpener '  is  in  satisfactory  use  in  very  many  of  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  State.  From  what  I  personally  know  of  the  results  here  and  else- 
where, I  am  fully  convinced  tliat  the  *  Gem '  is  the  very  best  sliarpener  on  the 
market.  In  fact  I  do  not  believe  tliat  there  is  any  other  which  at  all  compares 
with  this  one  for  use  either  in  the  school  or  the  olBce." 

JOBL  D.  Miller, 
Member  0  Man.  State  Board  ef  Bduomtion. 


Prioe»      t 

Send  fob  DSSOBIPTm  dBOULAB. 


S3.00. 


ifannfkctared  by 


p.  H.  COOK  k  CO.   :  Lbokinstsr,  Mass 


How  Do  You  Like  The  Vertical  Writing? 


It  has  made  a  revolution  in  the  schools 
and  will  do  so  still  more.  The  pens 
most  liked  are  ESTERBBOOK'S,  whose  "  Vertical  Writers,"  made  in  three 
grades,  exactly  suit  Teachers  and  Scholars.         Ask  your  stationer  tor  them  or  writs  for  sampi»$. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  "" '^^fkSlZ^^^^ 


BEGIN  RIGHT  HEf^E  NOW. 

New  Family  Record 

A  Beautiful  Picture  in  12  Rich  Colors 

Upon  a  Background  of  Solid  Gold. 
T^remendons  Seller.       Agents  Wanted. 


We  have  hundreds  of  other  pictures;  genuine  oil 
paintings,  water  colors,  facsimile  pastels,  chromes  and 
engravings  that  sell  in  art  stores  at  one  dollar  up  to 
fifteen  dollars.  Our  agents  sell  them  at  less  than  half 
these  prices  and  make  money  last. 

QQmnlaC    PpOO    ^^''  '^  ^^"^^  ^^  P^^  mailing  ex 
PCllllyiUlJ    rice    pense.     Take  your  choice  of 
*  Family  Record,  \[arriage  Ce  - 

tificate  or  Memorial  Picture.  Names  and  dates  filled 
in  by  pen  artist  for  50  cents  extra  for  each  picture, 
Ic^ely  work.  This  offer  is  made  to  secure  agents. 
Triflers,  and  boys  and  girls  under  18  years  of  age  need 
not  answer  this  advertisement.  We  can  supply  new, 
quick  selling  goods  all  the  year  round.  We  refer  to 
any  Bank  or  Commercial  Agency  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada. 

Address, 

AMERICAN  SUPPL  Y  HOUSE, 

82to90Wi$t8MecaSt.,Biffalo,N.Y. 


For  Brain- Workers,  the   Weak 
and  Debilitated. 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

is  without  exception,  the  Best 
Remedy  for  relieving  Mental 
and  Nervous  Exhaustion ; 
and  where  the  system  has 
become  debilitated  by  disease, 
it  acts  as  a  general  tonic  and 
vitalizer, affording  sustenance 
to  both  brain  and  body. 

Dr.  e.  CorneU  Esten,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  says :  "  I  have  met  with 
the  greatest  and  most  satisfactory 
results  in  dyspepsia  and  genera) 
derangement  of  the  cerebral  and 
nervous  systems,  causing  debility 
and  exhaustion.'' 


Descriptive  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 

BHMford  Ctaenteal  Werki,  ProTldenM,  B.  I. 

For  8€ile  by  aU  Dru^grists. 

B«\rare  of   Sabstltates   and   Imitatlonp. 
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A.  B.  WIN8HIP, 


W.  B.  SHBIiDOi^.}    BkUtOW. 


MR.  WINSHIP'S  CONVERSATIONS. 

KE  of  the  rare  privileges  of  the  season 
was  the  opportunity  to  visit  Chicago 
schools  with  Assistant  Superintendent 
W.  W.  Speer.  It  is  always  a  tempta- 
tion in  writing  about  school  visiting  to 
tell  what  you  do  not  like,  and  one  can,  therefore, 
readily  forgive  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  for  indulging  in  a  fool- 
ish exhibition  of  himself  in  the  Forum  articles.  We 
prefer  to  tell  what  we  saw  that  was  unquestionably 
good. 

SENSE  TBAINING.— Sense  training  is  the  key- 
note of  the  first  year's  work  with  number  as  the  as- 
sumed subject  through  which  it  is  secured.  Absolute 
childish  freedom  with  absence  of  self-consciousnees 
is  aimed  at  and  largely  obtained.  The  little  people 
rarely  walk,  but  run  about  the  room  as  they  would  at 
home.  Almost  never  does  a  child  of  that  age  at 
home  take  a  walking  step.  It  is  always  a  run  or  a 
skip,  and  it  is  the  same  in  the  first  year  grades  that  I 
visited.  True,  this  is  liable  to  become  a  mechanical . 
and  unnatural  step,  but  generally  it  seemed  free  and 
easy. 

The  room  is  admirably  equipped  with  a  great  va- 
riety and  abundance  of  tablets  and  blocks  in  color, 
and  colored  pictures  upon  the  wall  and  in  portfolios. 
Early  in  their  school  life  the  children  know  the  colors 
and  the  geometrical  forms,  and  they  get  a  little  prac- 
tice each  half  day  in  knowing  colors;  (1)  by  picking 
out  something  of  a  given  color;  (2)  by  touching  as 
many  things  of  that  color  as  they  cam;  (3)  by  naming 
other  things  that  they  can  gee  in  the  schoolroom;  (4) 
by  hearing  things  out  of  the  school  that  they  can  re- 
member. 

They  have  practice  also  in  form  knowing;  (1)  by 
selecting  a  given  form,  in  block  or  tablet;  (2)  by 
selecting  other  objects  of  the  same  general  form;  (3) 
by  naming  others  that  they  see  in  the  room;  (4)  by 
naming  others  out  of  school  from  memory;  (5)  by  feel- 
ing of  forms  blindfolded;  (C)  by  feeling  of  objects  of 
some  general  geometrical  form  blindfolded.  After 
six  months  in  school  the  slowest  pupil,  even,  knew  all 
shapes  and  foirms  as  far  as  a  hexagonal  prism. 

Here  is  the  outline  of  a  half  day's  program:  ten 
minutes  each  to  touch,  color,  ear-training,  gymnastics, 
form  cutting,  and  recess;  fifteen  minutes  each  to 
action  sentences  for  language,  and  ear-training,  and 
"number  work"  with  solids;  ten  minutes  each  to  rope 
pulling,  play,  gjmmastics,  and  drawing. 

The  number  work  is  marvelous.  It  deals  largely 
with  "relations,'^  which  means,  practically,  fractions. 
The  concrete  is  magnified  at  first,  then  the  abstract  is 
readily  secured.  So  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  children 
have  so  much  variety  in  the  concrete  and  are  taken 
away  from  it  so  early  that  they  do  not  form  the 
vicious  habit  of  picturing  objects  in  the  mind  before 


seeing  the  relations  of  numbers.  The  virtue  or  vice 
of  the  system  is  determined  by  whether  or  not  thejr 
are  taught  to  see  relations  abstractly  or  concretely. 

In  the  first  grade  the  children  recognize  at  sight 
and  promptly:  (1)  larger  and  smaller  surfaces.  Modes, 
objects,  and  persons;  (2)  largest  and  smallest  surfaces, 
blocks,  objects,  and  persons;  (3)  shorter  and  taller, 
shortest  and  tallest;  (4)  first,  second,  etc.,  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  third,  etc.,  i.  e.,  of  ten  objects  or  per- 
sons which  is  the  third  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
second;  (5)  they  find  a  line,  square,  rectangle,  cube, 
square  prism,  etc.,  that  is  twice  as  large  as  one  of  each 
that  is  shown  by  the  pupils.  Ample  practice  is  given 
to  secure  almost  absolute  accuracy  in  seeing  the  rela- 
tion of  two  to  one  in  size.  (6)  This  is  followed  by  as 
thorough  practice  in  the  relation  of  one-half  with 
lines,  surfaces,  and  solids.  Mr.  Spear's  whole  suc- 
cess is  in  early  training  in  eye  perception  and  quick 


Fio.  1. 

and  accurate  judgment  in  relative  sizes.  (7)  The  same 
with  three  times  the  size,and  one-third  and  two-thirda 
Two-thirds  is  a  vital  point.  N^lect  to  secure  accur- 
acy and  rapidity  in  estimating  that  one  square  rec- 
tangle or  one  rectangular  prism  is  two-thirds  of  an- 


Fio.2. 


other  without  any  lines  to  assist  is  fatal  to  the  great 
results  secured  a  few  months  later.  In  securing 
this  there  is  much  practice  in  paper  cutting.  (Fig  1.) 
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(  8  )  In  substance  the  teaching  is :  a  is  }  b ;  a  is  ^  c ; 
b  is  I  c ;  b  is  2  X  a;  c  is  3  X  a;  c  is  }  of  b.  This  lat- 
ter is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  must  be  known 
promptly.  Children  when  they  once  see  that  if  a  is 
i  h,  and  that  c  is  3  X  a,  and  therefore  c  is  }  b,  have 
accomplished  much  by  way  of  clearing  the  fractional 
atmosphere  ever  after.  (9)  When  the  thirds  are 
well  taught,  the  fourths  are  attempted.  Children  cut 
paper,  use  tablets  (squares  and  rectagles),  square^ 
rectangular,  triangular,  prisms,  and  cylinders.  (Fig.  2.) 
From  lines,  tablets,  and  solids  are  taught: — 

A  is  ^b;  a  is  ^c;  ais^d;  bis2xa;  bis§c; 
bis  Jd;  c  is  3X  a;  c  is  I  b;  c  is  }  d;  d  is  4  X  a;  d 
is2xb;  disfc. 

In  the  second  grade  this  work  is  carried  on  to  much 
higher  series,  teaching 


correct    and    the    time    required    almost   nothing: 

352 
43  327  543  233 

64  642  345  413 


c 


^^ 


Fig.  3. 


Ais^b;  ais^Cj  ais^d;  ais^e;  bis2Xa;  b 
is  §  c;  bis  J  d;  b  is  f  e;  c  is  3  X  a;  c  is  }  b;  c  is  f 
d;  cisje;  dis4xa;  dis2xb;  disfc;  disfa; 
6  is  6  X  a ;  e  is  f  b ;  e  is  f  c ;  e  is  |  d. 

I  saw  perfect  work  done  with  six,  and  was  told,  and 
believe  it  unhesitatingly,  that  in  the  third  grade  this 
work  is  done  as  high  as  twelve. 

This  was  never  memorized  as  a  "table,''  but  was 
learned  absolutely  from  the  handling  of  the  blocks. 
There  were  no  lines  on  the  blocks  to  aid  the  eye,  and 
they  were  not  treated  uniformly  in  a  row  as  here 
given,  but  two  blocks  like  b  and  f  in  a  series  of  six 
and  without  the  sixth,  half,  two-thirds,  and  four- 
fifths,  the  children  would  say:  ''This  is  one-third  of 
that,''  and  "This  is  three  times  that."  Or  with  the 
five-sixths  and  the  unit  would  say:  "This  is  five-sixths 
of  that,"  or  "This  is  six-fifths  of  that."  When  asked 
how  they  knew,  they  would  make  with  the  finger  the 
five  equal  parts  of  the  one  and  the  six  equal  parts  of 
the  other  and  show  that  there  were  five-fifths  in  the 
one,  and  one  more,  or  six-fifths,  in  the  other.  It  was 
all  intelligent  and  not  reciting. 

In  the  third  grade  I  saw  most  excellent  addition. 
Here,  as  in  everything  else,  the  premium  is  upon 
quick  seeing,  quick  thinking,  prompt  results.  The 
figures  are  written  upon  the  board,  quickly  erased, 
and  the  answers  given.  Small  numbers  are 
used,  but  absolute  accuracy  and  great  rapidity 
are  secured.  Here  are  examples  placed  upon 
the  board,  erased  almost  as  soon  as  the  last  num- 
ber   is    written    and    the    answers    were    always 


There  is  little  single  column  adding,  and 
not  until  well  into  the  third  year  do  they 
have  single  products  that  are  more  than  ten,  but 
when     they     get     to     it     they     add     at     sight: 

.345  2456 

873  9843 

In  reading  I  heard  nothing  specially  noteworthy. 
I  suspect  little  is  attempted  aside  from  board  work  in 
the  first  grade,  and  it  seems  not  to  have  been  magnified 
in  the  second. 

Language  work  was  very  good,  clear,  intelligent, 
\sdth  good  vocabulary. 

Penmanship  was  good,  but  not  better  than  can  be 
found  in  almost  any  progressive  city,  and  not  so  good 
as  is  frequently  seen  for  that  age. 

Spelling  is  excellent.  It  is  learned  through  eye- 
training,  like  adding.  Mr.  Pitzsimmons  was  with  us. 
He  wrote  his  name  upon  the  board.  Not  one  had 
ever  seen  the  word  before.  It  was  promptly  erased. 
The  children  went  to  the  board  and  of  the  whole  class 
only  two  missed  it.  One  omitted  the  s  after  z  and  one 
put  an  e  after  n.  The  name  was  not  pronounced,  and 
was  quickly  observed,  remembered,  and  written. 

"Visrealization"  is  the  pet  term  by  which  Mr.  Speer 
designates  this  way  of  adding,  spelling,  and  language 
work.  The  number  work  secured  better  results  in 
those  lines  than  I  have  found  elsewhere  at  the  same 
age.  I  have  not  as  yet  seen  the  Kansas  City  work, 
which  is  unquestionably  its  equal. 

While  the  work  is  based  upon  Mr.  Speer^s  "New 
Arithmetic,  Part  One,  for  Teachers,"  the  results  are 
beyond  anything  one  would  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  claims  of  the  book,  but  with  it  any  sensible, 
persevering  teacher  can  secure  work  approximately 
as  good  as  this.  Of  course,  these  teachers  have  Mr. 
Speer  with  them  frequently,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
take  the  place  of  the  inspiration  of  an  author,  a 
genius,  possessed  with  an  idea,  and  Mr.  Speer  is  all 
of  these. 

LIFE'S  CRISIS  FOR  LIZZIE  GRAY. 

BY   IDA    H.    OARDIKBB. 

]AN'T  you  try  once  more,  lizzieP' 

Miss  Blanchard's  voice  was  very  low, 
but  there  was  a  note  in  it  that  her  girls 
understood. 

Lizzie  Gray  was  a  trial  to  any  teacher. 
Her  disposition  had  a  ^'twisf  in  it.  At  times  she 
seemed  to  emerge  from  the  shadow,  and  to  bright^i 
up  into  a  really  attractive  pupil.  Then  for  days  she 
would  sink  into  a  sullen  state,  in  which  she  seemed  in- 
capable of  mental  efifort.  No  amount  of  encourage- 
ment or  help  from  the  teacher  availed  to  draw  Lizzie 
out  of  the  depths. 

This  morning  Lizzie  was  in  one  of  her  moods.  It 
began  in  the  algebra  class.  A  slight  mistake  in 
multiphing  prevented  a  correct  solution.  ^Trin- 
ciple  and  method  are  all  right,  Lizzie;  see  if  you  can- 
not find  your  mistake." 
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The  frown  settled  down  at  once.  There  the  girl 
stood,  the  very  image  of  defiant  sullenness.  It  had 
never  come  quite  so  suddenly  before,  and  Miss 
Blanchard  was  taken  a  little  unawares.  She  turned 
away,  however,  to  look  dt  the  work  of  the  others,  in 
the  hope  that  if  left  to  herself  Lizzie  would  after  a 
little  set  to  work  again. 

But  Lizzie's  mood  was  upon  her;  and  when  Miss 
Blanchard  had  finished  her  inspection,  Lizzie  still 
stood  making  chalk  lines  on  her  eraser,  but  none  upon 
the  board.   • 

"Well,  Lizzie,  have  you  found  your  mistake  5^' 

Inwardly,  Miss  Blanchard  was  praying  for  patience. 
No  answer. 

'TTour  mistake  is  in  this  term.  Multiply  ab  by 
ab*  once  more."  The  voice  was  matter-of-fact,  as  if 
ignoring  any  possibility  of  trouble.  But  Lizzie  made 
no  response  and  kept  on  with  her  chalk  lines. 

There  was  a  long  silence.  At  first  the  others 
fidgetted  a  little,  and  showed  signs  of  impatience;  but 
as  the  silence  continued  and  the  look  on  Miss  Blanch- 
ard's  face  deepened  in  seriousness,  a  hush  fell  over  the 
class. 

"Can't  you  try  once  more,  Lizzie?*'  in  low  encour- 
aging tones.  One  minute  of  silence,  then  the  brutal 
outburst: — 

^n  can,  but  I  won't!"  and  the  defiant  girl  threw  her 
eraser  down  on  the  ledge,  tossed  her  crayon  after  it, 
then  faced  her  teacher  with  an  air  of  daring  her  to  do 
anything  about  it. 

The  quick  flush  rose  to  many  a  cheek  at  the  inso- 
lent answer;  and  the  room  grew  breathless  as  the 
pupils  watched  Mis?  V/.  iichard.  The  swift  color 
rushed  over  cheek  anti  Lrow,  and  she  bit  her  lip  to 
hold  in  the  quick  reply.  Flushing  and  paling,  she 
stood  motionless  until  her  voice  was  wholly  under 
control.  Then  she  looked  at  Lizzie  Gray  with  an  in- 
finite pity  in  her  face. 

'TLdzzie,"  she  said,  "ten  minutes  ago  you  could  re- 
spect yourself;  now  you  cannot.  As  lohg  as  you 
live  you  can  never  think  of  this  hour  without  being 
ashamed  of  yourself.  If  you  live  to  be  a  hundred, 
you  will  still  carry  the  scar  of  these  words  on  your 
soul.  '  Scars  never  wear  out.  You  may  ask  God's 
forgiveness,  aiid  he  will  forgive  you,  as  I  do,  Lizzie, 
fully,  freely;  but  you  can  never  forgive  yourself. 
Even  in  the  darkest  night  you  will  blush  to  think  of 
what  you  have  said.  And  all  this  for  what?  For 
one  moment's  gratification  to  your  lower  nature. 
You  knew  you  were  wrong,  and  your  better  nature 
was  struggling  with  you;  but  you  threw  all  that  to 
the  winds;  you  took  the  moment's  gratification;  now 
you  must  carry  years  of  self -scorn  and  shame.  Your 
load  is  harder  than  mine,  Lizzie;  my  hurt  is  gone 
already,  and  yours  is  only  just  begun.  Class  ex- 
cused." 

The  bell  rang  for  recess  and  the  pupils  filed  from 
the  room.  The  last  child  out  saw  Miss  Blanchard 
hurry  down  the  aisle  and  gather  in  her  arms  poor, 
shamefaced  Lizzie,  whose  face  was  lowered  upon  her 
desk;  but  she  did  not  see  Lizzie's  arm  steal  around 


Miss  Blanchard's  neck,  or  hear  her,  "Oh,  Miss  Blanch- 
ard I"  That  was  all,  but  Miss  Blanchard  understood. 
.  She  knew,  too,  why  Lizzie  Gray  had  no  more  moods; 
but  she  never  knew  that  fifty  boys  and  girls  went 
home  hero-worshippers  that  day. 


m  »•■  ^ 


MOTOR  TRAINING. 


BY    GERTRUDE   EDMUND. 


N"  psychology,  we  are  taught  that  a  new 
system  is  built  up  by  mental  training, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  correct  all 
wrong  tendencies  in  small  children. 
Exercise  must  never  go  ahead  of  mus- 
cle growth,  and  we  know  the  nascent  periods  of  most 
of  the  parts  of  the  body.  If  we  train  the  emotional 
organs  before  we  do  those  of  the  mental,  we  shall  give 
rise  to  a  morbid  disposition,  and  if  we  give  too  much 
attention  to  the  sensual,  and  not  enough  to  the  motor 
development,  disease  will  be  sure  to  follow. 

Every  first  primary  school  should  be  supplied  with 
a  kindergarten  table  and  chairs,  and  the  teachers 
should  not  allow  the  scholars  to  stand  during  recita- 
tions. All  first  grade  primary  teachers  should  know 
a  few  games  or  songs,  in  order  that  they  may,  if 
necessary,  have  the  power  to  amuse  the  children  in 
their  charge.  Each  of  the  primary  schools  should 
have  a  piano,  for  a  refining  influence  is  certainly  given 
children  by  the  soft  strains  of  music  in  the  school- 
room. 

We  should  have  manual  training  combined  with 
arithmetic  and  other  studies. 

Moral  and  motor  training  are  closely  allied,  so  that 
if  we  have  one  in  our  schools,  we  shall  have  the  other 
also.  In  spelling  we  need  more  of  these  motor  ele- 
ments. In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  not  given 
spelling  the  attention  that  it  deserves. 

We  need  this  motor  element  in  teaching  writing 
and  drawing,  and  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  funda- 
mental training.  The  youngest  child  should  be 
taught  to  draw  from  the  eye.  The  human  figure  is 
the  most  interesting  subject  that  can  be  found,  and 
we  can  understand  why  the  children  dislike  the 
study,  when  they  are  kept  down  to  the  old-fashioned, 
tiresome,  straight  lines  and  curves.  It  is  better  to 
leave  children  to  themselves,  and  let  them  draw  in 
their  own  way.  A  child's  method  of  drawing  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  contents  of  his  brain.    . 

We  make  the  letters  too  small  in  writing.  This 
tires  the  eyes,  and  teachers  should  not  look  over 
papers  if  they  are  finely  written.  If  the  children 
would  write  so  that  the  teachers  could  read  their  writ- 
ing, and  if  the  teachers  would  write  so  that  the 
scholars  could  read  theirs,  we  should  have  less  poor 
eyesight  in  the  schools.  Work  in  penmanship  should 
begin  in  the  first  primary  year  of  school.  We  need 
stronger  and  stouter  pens.  Vertical  writing  is  a 
great  help  to  the  teachers  in  their  work,  it  simplifies 
the  examination  of  papers  and  is  better  for  the  chil- 
dren.— Address. 
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APRIL  TALKS. 

BT   ELLA   M.   POWERS. 


)  FECIAL  day  talks  make  pleaaing  variety 
in  the  day's  programme;  and,  as  they 
give  an  opportunity  to  get  closer  to  the 
children's  hearts,  we  can  afford  to  tell 
them  something  of  what  the  day  means. 
An  ekborate  programme  is  not  necessary. 

There  are  several  days  in  April  that  refer  to  the 
history  of  onr  country,  and  here  is  an  opportumty  to 
review  as  well  as  to  teach  new  patriotic  thoughts. 
APRIL    FIFTEENTH. 
The  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Lincoln  affords  an 
excellent  opportumty  to  review  what  was  learned 
about  him  on  February  twelfth;  for  of  course  we  all 
observed  that  day  in  some  way.    We  shall  speak  of 
Lincoln  again  when  we  have  our  Memorial  day  ex- 
ercises in  May;  the  talk  now  will  help  fix  the  import- 
ant facts  in  the  children's  minds. 

Let  Lincoln's  picture  have  the  place  of  honor  and 
arrange  a  simple  wreath  of  flowers  upon  it.    Upon 
the  board  write  a  tribute  to  Lincoln  or  a  quotation 
from  him,  and  briefly  explain  its  meaning. 
••Wherever  the  bright  sun  of  heaven  shall  shine. 
HlB  honor  and  the  greatness  o£  his  name 
Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations."  _ggi^ted. 

••In  every  event  of  life  It  te  right  makes  might." 

— ^Lilncoiii. 

"The  union  must  be  preserved."— Lincoln. 

For  a  surprise,  secure  several  copies  of  McClure's 
Magazine  for  '95  and  '96,  also  the  Century  for  89 
and  '90,  and  let  the  chUdren  look  at  the  pictures  of 
Lincoln  and  the  many  places  that  referred  to  various 

events  in  his  life. 

Previously,  select  four  or  five  pictures  and  prepare 
some  simple  story  to  tell  about  each.  The  children 
will  again  tell  you  of  that  Uttle  log  cabin  with  one 
door  and  one  window,  the  rude  table,  and  bed  of  dry 
leaves,  the  wooden  plates,  the  floor  of  sand  and  scant 
food.  They  know  this  was  lincoln^s  eaxUeet  home. 
Encourage  them  to  tell  you  about  his  early  struggles 
to  learn,  how  he  worked,  studied,  was  kind,  helpful, 
and  above  all,  honest.  He  would  always  do  what  was 
the  right  thing  when  a  boy,  and  so  grew  to  be  a  noble 
man,  and  the  whole  country  trusted  him.  The  peo- 
pie  made  him  their  president  because  they  could  trust 

him.  ,    .  T  •      1 

Impress  upon  the  children  the  fax;t  that  Lmcoln 
made  all  free,  and  waB  loyal  and  true  to  his  country, 
and  that  we  should  all  hold  our  flag,  our  country,  and 
our  countr/s  leader  in  sacred  honor. 

APRIL  NmETEENTH. 
This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lexington. 
The  question  arises:  '^What  can  children  in  the  pri- 
mary rooms  know  of  this?  AVhat  does  it  mean  to 
them?"'  Much,  we  answer,  if  the  information  be  pre- 
sented in  a  clear,  simple  manner. 
I  remember  seeing  a  teacher  sitting  with  a  large 


book  outspread  in  her  lap;  her  arms  were  about  a  child 
each  side  of  her,  and  many  others  had  gathered  about 
her.  She  was  telling  them  of  the  brave  men  who 
came  across  the  ocean  to  live  upon  this  land. 

There  were  no  cities,  towns,  railroads,  churches, 
and  schools  in  that  long  ago  time. 

These  brave  men  worked  very  hard  chopping  down 
trees  to  build  houses,  clearing  up  land,  ploughing  and 
sowing  that  they  might  not  starve. 

But  the  cruel  king  of  England  wanted  their  money. 
This  was  not  right.  At  last  this  king  sent  over 
soldiers  to  frighten  and  fight  the  people.  Our  brave 
men  were  not  frightened;  they  all  fought  bravely,  so 
that  we  might  call  this  beautiful  country  our  own, 
and  make  our  own  laws  and  have  cities,  churches,  and 
schools  just  as  we  have  to-day. 

The  first  battles  were  at  Lexington  and  Concord  on 
one  April  day.  Then  the  children  were  told,  briefly, 
of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Bevere,  and  of  pretty 
Dorothy  Quincy  who  sat  at  her  chamber  window  and 
saw  the  fight  at  Lexington,  and  she  saw  these  men 
were  all  brave  indeed. 

The  talk  may  be  made  more  interesting  if  the 
teacher  can  illustrate  objects.  A  rough  blackboard 
sketch  is  appreciated  by  children  and  they  are  pleased 
if  a  teacher  can  say:  "The  brave  men  raised  a  pine- 
tree  flag  like  this,''  or  "they  carried  old  guns  like 


these,"  "powder  horns  like  these,''  and  immediately 
sketch  the  object  upon  the  board.  After  such  a  talk, 
the  children  can  draw  the  same  objects  or  sewing 
cards  may  be  prepared. 

In  connection  with  this  talk,  find  upon  the  globe 
England,  where  these  brave  men  lived  at  first,  trace 
their  path  across  the  ocean  and  designate  their  new 
homes,  and  find  the  first  battlefield  of  the  Bevolution- 
ary  war. 

If  there  be  a  sand  table,  let  the  little  ones  place  a 
looking  glass  for  the  ocean,  toy  ships  for  the  early 
Puritan  voyagers,  and  England  and  America  may  be 
designated  by  sand  and  twigs. 

If  the  children  be  older,  place  upon  the  board 
sketches  of  the  Concord  bridge  and  the  Minutemen. 
Have  stories  related  about  the  valor  of  Major  But- 
trick,  and  others.  Let  Longfellow's  'Taul  Revere" 
be  recited  and  Emerson's  Concord  Hymn,  or  a  few 
selections  may  be  read  from  Bancroft's  "History  of 
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the  United  States**  (the  chapter  on  Lexington),  or  ex- 
tracts from  Lowell^s  ^'Ode**  read  at  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  fight  at  Concord  may  be  recited. 


Harper*8  Magazine  for  May,  1875,  gives  much  in- 
formation, both  instructive  and  entertaining. 

APRIL    TWENTY-FIRST. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  April,  seventeen  hundred  and 
eighty-two,  Froebel  was  bom.  Should  not  children 
know  something  about  one  of  their  best  friends,  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  educators  and  the  teacher  of 
the  kindergarten  system  of  education?  He  loved  all 
children  and  did  so  much  for  them,  that  they  will 
readily  listen  and  talk  about  him. 

AVhen  Froebel  was  young  he  was  lonely  and  forlorn; 
his  father  was  busy  all  day  and  he  had  no  playmates. 


He  lived  in  a  house  opposite  a  church,  and  one  day 
he  tried  to  build  a  little  church  like  the  one  acr.oss  the 
sti'eet.  He  had  no  nice  building  blocks  of  all  sizes 
as  we  have;  he  had  to  use  boards,  splints,  and  stones. 
He  tried  again  and  again.  He  could  not  build  the 
church  and  felt  disappointed. 

When  he  became  a  man  he  remembered  how  lonely 
and  sad  he  used  to  feel,  and  he  remembered  the  time 
when  he  tried  to  build  the  church  and  failed,  so  he 
thought  he  would  make  other  children  happy. 

He  made  and  gave  them  blocks,  balls,  rings,  sticks 
of  all  sizes,  and  he  thought  of  many  new  games  that 
children  could  play.  He  taught  the  children  how  to 
use  these  and  how  many  things  can  be  learned  with 
them. 

He  devoted  his  life  to  cliildren,  and  whenever  we 
use  our  blocks  and  sticks  and  have  our  songs  and 
games  in  school  w^  shall  think  of  Froebel. 


This  story  is  very  suggestive  of  what  children  will 
remember  and  can  understand. 

Secure  a  picture  of  Froebel,  and  let  the  children 
frame  it  with  colored  paper  foldings  or  drape  about 
it  a  chain  made  of  alternate  colored  rings  and  straws* 

Then  they  will  sing  or  recite  the  'TBirthday  Song/' 
by  Emilie  Poulsson: — 

"Let  us  sing  to-day  with  gladness 

Of  a  friend  to  childhood  dear; 
One  who  thought  and  labored  for  us, 

And  whose  name  we  honor  here. 

"Lovingly  he  planned  for  children 

Happy  work  and  merry  play; 
Let  us  then  be  glad  and  grateful, 

As  we  think  of  him  to-day." 

APRIL    TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

This  3^ear  unusual  interest  will  be  felt  on  April 
twenty-seventh,  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  o£ 
Grant. 

Upon  the  board  print  or  write  the  motto  of  Grant's 
early  Scotch  ancestors:  ^'Stand  fast,  stand  firm,  stand 


true."  Also  write  some  quotation  from  Grant,  as  the 
sentence  given  in  his  speech  at  Des  Moines:  "The 
free  school  is  the  promotor  of  that  intelligence  which 
is  to  preserve  us  a  free  nation.'^ 

Explain  the  meaning  of  the  motto  and  the  quota- 
tion. 

The  birthplace  of  Grant  may  be- sketched  in  outline 


upon  the  board.     The  same  may  be  drawn  upon  cards 
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by  the  children  and  the  house  painted  in  soft  gray, 
the  chimney  in  red  and  the  tree  green. 

Tell  many  stories  of  Grant  as  a  boy,  never  forget 
you  are  talking  with  children,  and  make  the  stories 
simple.    Many  anecdotes  illustrate  his  characteristics. 

His  father  was  poor  and  little  Ulysses  was  obliged 
to  help  him.  This,  he  was  glad  to  do.  At  the  age 
of  ten  he  drove  a  team  forty  miles  over  rough  roads, 
through  long  stretches  of  wood,  and  brought  home  a 
heavy  load  of  lumber.  He  took  care  of  himself  and 
his  team  at  a  wayside  inn,  and  the  rough  frontiersmen 
of  the  town  thought  he  was  a  wonderful  boy  then  to 
do  a  man's  work. 

He  was  fond  of  horses.  If  there  was  a  rough,  wild 
horse  that  could  not  be  managed,  Ulysses  would  leap 
upon  his  back,  and  he  took  good  care  not  to  be  thrown. 

Tell  the  children  the  usual  circus  story  of  the  pony 
who  was  trained  to  go  around  the  ring  furiously  and 
at  a  signal  throw  the  boy  off.  The  ring-master  led 
the  pony  out  and  said,  ^Is  there  any  little  boy  here 
who  would  like  a  ride?'*  Ulysses  ran  into  the  ring, 
mounted  and  started. 

On  he  went;  crack,  crack,  went  the  whip;  faster  and 
faster  went  the  pony,  kicking,  rearing,  plunging,  and 
shaking  up  Ulysses  Grant,  but  Ulysses  Grant  clung 
fast  and  could  not  be  thrown.  Grant  always  did 
whatever  he  attempted  to  do;  he  always  conquered 
everything  he  undertook,  no  matter  how  hard  it  was. 

Teach  the  children  much  of  Grant's  noble  spirit; 
that  he  was  always  truthful,  upright,  and  kind. 

If  we  teach  the  pupils  but  the  one  fact,  that  Grant 
never  uttered  a  profane  word,  we  shall  have  spent  the 
time  to  great  advantage. 

Tell  them  he  never  began  anything  he  did  not 
finish;  numberless  incidents  will  illustrate  this. 

The  children  will  like  to  think  of  him  as  a  brave, 
determined  soldier.  Short  stories  of  the  civil  war 
may  be  made  real  to  the  children. 

Let  the  children  be  given  flags  and  march  about 
the  room  singing  some  patriotic  song,  as  "Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  or  our  '^America.'' 


*i  ••■  m 


CLOUDS. 

BY    MARGARET   J.    GODD. 

3M0NG  the  various  manifestations  of 
nature,  nothing  will  interest  the  child 
more  than  observations  of  the  clouds. 
Their  charms  of  form  and  color  and 
their  motion  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  all  ages,  and  the  most  beautiful  thoughts  and 
myths  from  time  immemorial  have  clustered  round 
them. 

Whether  viewed  in  a  poetic  way,  or  through  the 
the  clear  eye  of  science,  clouds  are  equally  interesting. 
What  tale  of  enchantment  can  be  more  wonderful 
than  the  story  of  the  glistening  water-drops,  rising  in 
the  form  of  vapor  and  floating  in  beauty  above  us ; 
then  sinking  to  earth  "again,  toj  flow  in  mighty 
streams  into  the  waves  of  ocean,  from  which  they 


came  and  into  whose  bosom  they  must  all  at  last 
return. 

Our  pupils  keep  a  weather  record  and  observe, 
day  by  day,  the  clouds  as  they  change. 

The  following  short  description  of  the  principal 
cloud  forms  has  been  carefully  compiled  and  may  be 
of  service  to  the  busy  teacher  :  — 

The  word  cloud  comes  from  the  old  Anglo-Saxon 
form  dud,  a  hill,  clouds  often  looking  like  hills. 
They  may  be  divided  into  four  general  classes :  Cirrus, 
cumulus,  stratus,  a^nd  nimbus.  The  names  •  of  the 
clouds,  like  so  many  other  names  in  our  language,  come 
to  us  from  the  days  of  ancient  Rome. 

Cirrus  is  from  the  Latin,  meaning  a  lock  of  hair. 
These  are  the  feathery  forms  like  curls  or  wisps  of 
hair.  They  are  the  highest  and  lightest  of  all  the 
clouds.  They  float  mostly  in  the  altitudes  of  per- 
petual frost  and  by  some  have  been  supposed  to  be 
minute  ice  crystals  or  frozen  vapor. 

Cumulus  clouds  take  their  name  from  the  Latin 
cumulus,  a  heap  or  pile.  These  are  the  great  piles  of 
white-topped  clouds,  usually  seen  in  summer  days. 
The  vapor  in  them  is  piled  for  thousands  of  feet  in 
heavy  masses,  looking  like  snowy  mountains.  -Their 
horizontal  bases  mark  the  point  at  which  dew  point, 
or  condensation,  begins.  These  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  cloud  forms ;  their  round  tops  often  look- 
ing like  the  domes  of  an  enchanted  city. 

Stratus  clouds  get  their  name  from  the  Latin  stra- 
tus, meaning  spread  out.  These  clouds  are  spread  or 
stretched  out  in  sheets,  layers,  or  bands.  They  lie 
much  nearer  the  earth  than  the  other  clouds,  and  often 
creep  along  the  lowlands  in  the  shape  of  mist  or  fog  — 
rising  with  the  coming  of  day.  They  are  formed  by 
the  descent  of  the  higher  clouds  and  vapors  as  the 
temperature  becomes  lower.  They  are  more  often 
seen  in  winter  or  summer  than  in  other  seasons. 

The  name  of  the  nimbus  clouds  comes  from  the 
Latin,  nimbus^  a  rain  cloud.  These  are  the  heavy 
dark  gray  or  black  clouds  with  ragged  edges  —  the 
storm  clouds  that  we  know  so  well.  Snow  and  hail, 
as  well  as  rain,  sometimes  fall  from  such  clouds. 
All  the  other  clouds  may  be  changed  into  nimbus 
clouds  by  a  lowering  of  the  temperature.  During 
the  cold  season  this  is  the  most  common  form  in 
the  temperate  zones. 

All  kind  of  clouds  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  one 
day,  and  the  various  kinds  are  sometimes  mingled 
together ;  among  the  mixed  forms  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  is  the  cirro  cumulus.  This  is  known  as 
the  fleecy  cloud  or  mackerel  sky. 

The  principle  of  condensation  by  cooling  is  easily 
understood  by  the  children  who  are  familiar  with  the 
steam  clouds  from  the  teakettle  or  steam  engine. 
Simple  experiments  to  illustrate  this  may  be  given, 
and  a  wide  range  o^ stories  from  cloud  myths  is  offered 
for  our  selection,  from  the  "  Swan  Maidens  "  of  fairy 
lore,  to  the  ships  of  Alkinoos,  which  sailed  without 
rudder  across  the  blue  summer  sea. 

The  teacher  may  use  as  much  of  the  foregoing  ma- 
terial as  she  deems  suited  to  her  pupils.  Experience 
shows  that  they  are  interested  in  the  subject  and  take 
pride  in  being  able  to  describe  the  various  cloud  forms 
and  to  call  them  by  their  proper  names. 
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*    Bird    Day,    ^ 


When  the  Birds  Come  Back. 

BY   OLIVE   E.    DANA. 
AN  EXERCISE  FOR  BIRD  DAY. 

Singing.    Air:  "Oh,  I'm  Little  Buttercup." 

1. —  The  birds  all  have  come  again, 

Yes,  they  have  come  again. 
Bluebird  and  robin  and  wren; 
With  musical  hushes 
Croon  linnets  and  thrushes. 
And  blackbirds  pipe  greetings  amain. 
Oh,  gay  are  the  grasses 
When  over  them  passes 
The  shadow  of  home-coming  wings; 
The  eager  winds  tarry 
The  message  to  carry. 
When  the  wild  bird  its  rapture  outflings ! 

(As  many  green  things  as  possible  should  be  intro- 
duced as  the  setting  for  this  little  exercise.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  sedulously  preserve  the  unities.  Potted 
plants,  evergreens,  mosses,  and  wild  flowers  all  may  be 
seen,  with  birds'  nests  very  much  in  evidence.  A  good 
collection  of  birds'  eggs  will  afford  much  satisfaction. 
The  dresses  of  the  children  should  suggest  the  birds 
whose  patron  saints  they  are.  This  is  to  be  accomplished 
chiefly  by  a  wise  choice  of  colors,  taking  care  to  discrimi- 
nate a  little  in  drabs  and  browns,  and  having  some  regard 
to  size.  Thus  the  bluebird  should  be  a  not  too  small  girl, 
in  a  bright  blue  gown;  robin  redbreast  is  at  once  sug- 
gested by  a  small  boy  with  a  conspicuous  scarlet  cravat; 
and  a  suit  of  black  velvet  would  do  for  either  the  black- 
bird or  crow,  though  of  course  the  latter  should  be  larger 
and  more  aggressive  in  appeardnce.  If  any  of  the  chil- 
dren are  too  small  to  remember  the  quotation,  also,  this 
may  be  given  by  the  teacher.  Any  appropriate  bird 
song  may  be  sung.) 

1. — We  are  the  friends  of  the  birds.  Every  one  of  us 
has  taken  one  of  them  under  his  care.  Not  that  we  are 
not  to  look  out  for  any  of  the  others, — oh,  no!  That  is 
part  of  our  work,  too.  But  we  are  not  sure  that  the  birds 
really  trust  us  human  folk, — they  have  known  so  many 
unkindnesses.  We  want  them  to  learn  to  trust  us,  and  we 
want  people  to  know,  too,  that  we  are  their  friends.  And 
this  is  the  way  we  take  to  tell  them.  I  am  the  friend  of 
the  bluebird. 

"When  the  bluebird  brings  the  spring, 
Is  it  pinned  beneath  his  wing?" 

"After  you  have   seen  the  bluebird,  you  will  see  no 
more  cold,  no  more  snow,  no  more  winter." 
2. — Every  one's  a  friend  to  Robin  Redbreast,  you  will 


say;  but  we  find  that  he  needs  a  defender,-— just  because, 
maybe,  there  are  so  many  of  him ! 

"Robin,  Sir  Robin,  gay,  red-vested  knight. 
Now  you  have  come  to  us,  summer's  in  sight. 
You  never  dream  of  the  wonders  you  bring, 
Visions  that  follow  the  flash  of  your  wing; 
How  all  the  beautiful  by  and  by 
Round  you  and  after  you  seems  to  fly ! 
Sing  on  or  eat  on,  as  pleases  your  mind. 
Well  have  you  earned  every  morsel  you  find." 
3.— I  shall  look  out  for  the  little  brown  thrush. 
"There's  a  merry  brown  thrush  sitting  up  in  the  tree. 
He's  singing  to  me,  he's  singing  to  me! 
And  the  brown  thrush  keeps  singing, 
'A  nest  do  you  see, 

And  five  eggs,  hid  by  me  in  a  juniper  tree? 
Don't  meddle,  don't  touch!    little  girl,  little  boy! 
Or  the  world  will  Ibse  some  of  its  joy!'  " 
4.— I  am  taking  care  of  the  ground-sparrow's  neet.    No, 
I'll  not  tell  you  where  it  is.    I  must  help  the  sparrow  keep 
her  secret,  you  know.    No  one  shall  mow  very  near  it, 
and  the  tall  grasses  shall  shelter  it  till  the  birdlings  all 
are  grown  and  have  flown  away. 

"There  is  no  thing  so  small 
But  God  will  care  for  it  in  earth  and  heaven; 

He  sees  the  sparrows  fall." 
"  'Twas  a  white-throated  sparrow  that  sped  a  light  arrow 
Of  song  from  his  musical  quiver. 
And  it  pierced  with  its  spell  every  valley  and  dell 
On  the  banks  of  the  Runaway  River. 
Oh,  sing!  sing^away!  sing  away! 
The  song  of  the  wild  singer  had 
The  sound  of  a  soul  that  is  glad." 

Singing.— "The  Little  Brown  Nest.'' 
5.— I  shall  befriend  the  blackbird.    He  looks  very  wise, 
and  I  have  an  idea  that  he  could  tell  us  a  great  deal  if  we 
could  only  understand  his  speech. 

"Perched  high  on  a  hazel, 

A  blackbird  is  singing. 
With  merriest  music 
The  woodland  is  ringing." 
"Do  you  think  if  he  said, 
'I  will  sing  like  this  bird  with  the  mud-colored  back 
And  the  two  little  spots  of  gold  over  his  eyes. 
Or  like  this  one  that  flies  so  low  to  the  ground,'— 
"Do  you  think  if  he  said,  'I'm  ashamed  to  be  black!' 
That  he  could  have  shaken  the  samavras-tree, 
As  he  does  with  the  song  he  was  bom  to?    Not  he!" 
6.— I  am  the  friend  of  the  crow.    Poor  fellow,  I  am  sure 
he  stands  in  need  of  one.    I  never  hear  him  caw-cawing 
in  the  woods  or  down  by  the  brook  that  I  do  not  think 
how  many  traps  are  set  for  him;  and  I  do  not  wonder 
that   he  outwits   all  our  devices.    He  has  had  practice 
enough!    But  he  does  us  many  a  good  turn.    Yes,— 
"Even  the,  blackest  of  them  all,  the  crow. 
Renders  good  service  as  your  man-at-arms. 
Crushing  the  beetle  in  his  coat  of  mail. 
And  crying  havoc  on  the  slug  and  snail." 
7.— Master  Bobolink  has  many  lovers,  but  he  needs  a 
watchful  friend  no  less  than  any  of  his  brothers.    I  will 
have  an  eye  on  him. 
"Gladness  of  woods,  skies,  waters,  all  in  one, 
The  bobolink  has  come,  and  like  the  soul 
Of  the  sweet  season  vocal  in  a  bird, 
Gurgles  in  ecstacy  we  know  not  what. 
Save  June,  dear  June!  Now  God  be  praised  for  June!" 
8.— I  shall  befriend  the  swallows,  whirring  in  the  chim- 
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ney,  or  circling  around  the  yard,  and  darting  in  among 
the  dusty  beams  of  the  old  bams.    There  is  no  one  who 
doesn't  love  to  watch  them,  no  farmer  who  is  not  glad  of 
their  company  at  his  tasks. 
"  'Tis  true  one  swallow  never  made  a  summer. 

Yet  where  one  swallow,  poised  on  steely  wings. 

Flies  through  the  soft  spring  air. 

Be  sure  the  rest  will  follow." 

9.--(a  very  small  girl).— I  will  look  out  for  the  Jenny 
Wren,— 

"Wee  wren  that  I  love!" 

10.— I  will  scatter  crumbs  for  the  snowbirds  and  chica- 
dees,  and  the  rest  of  the  dear  wild  things  who  are  not 
afraid  of  the  frost  and  snowfall.  I  will  see,  too,  that  the 
cats  are  not  let  out  while  they  come  to  eat  the  breakfast 
I  give  them.  My  task  is  the  best  of  all,  for  it  lasts  all  the 
year! 

"So,  ye  four-foot  creatures  small. 
Fortunes  fair  to  you  befall!" 
Song,  selected. 


THE  BALTIMORE  ORIOLE. 

A  BIRD  LESSON. 
BY  OLIVE  M.  LYFORD. 

L— PEEPAEATION. 
ELL  the  children  of  the  beautiful  army 
of  these  little  birds  that  come  in  the 
spring.  Almost  before  the  buds  are 
out  on  the  trees  we  hear  the  glad  notes 
of  the  few  little  "scouts''  who  have 
been  sent  out  to  tell  us  of  the  approaching  bird  army. 
We  soon  hear  the  rustle  of  wings  and  tiien  the  charm- 
ing music  of  bird  song  as  the  little  companies  or  flocks 
soar  over  our  heads  dressed  in  their  gayest  and  most 
beautiful  plumage.  Some  flocks  just  pass  through 
our  vicinity,  while  others  stop  and  camp  out  with  us 
for  the  simimer.  They  build  their  little  homes  near 
ours  and  make  us  happy  with  their  songs,  and  they 
help  the  flowers  and  vegetables  to  grow,  by  eating  all 
the  harmful  bugs  and  insects.  Let  the  children  tell 
of  their  acquaintance  with  these  little  creatures;  how 
many  they  know,  giving  simple  descriptions  of  each, 
and  all  they  know  of  their  nests,  eggs,  habits,  and  so 
on.  Then  present  some  bird  for  special  study. 
II.— PEESENTATION 

1.  Common  name:  Baltimore  oriole,  oriole  because 
of  golden  color;  French,  oriol — gold.  Baltimore  oriole  for 
Lord  Baltimore,  orange  and  black  being  his  livery  colors. 
Has  many  other  names — golden  robin,  fire-bird,  hanging- 
bird. 

2.  Description  of  whole:  Color,  bright  orange  and 
black;  size,  7.50  Inches. 

3.  Description  of  parts:  (1)  Bill,  conical,  black,  broad 
at  the  base.  (2)  Head,  black.  (3)  Body,  neck,  throat,  and 
upper  back,  black;  lower  back,  breast,  and  belly,  bright 
orange;  wings,  black,  one  patch  of  orange  on  shoulders; 
white  transverse  band  and  some  tippings  and  edgings  of 
white.  Tail,  nearly  square,  two  large  terminal  patches 
of  orange.  (4)  Legs,  long  and  slender.  (5)  Feet,  black, 
with  strong  curved  claws. 

4.  Habits:  (1)  Nest,  wonderful  structure,  in  shape  of 
cylindrical  pouch,  usually  suspended  from  near  extremi- 
ties of  high  drooping  branches,  such  as  elm,  pear,  or 
apple  tree.  (2)  Food,  caterpillars,  beetles,  and  bugs, 
(3)  Song,  piping  note,  lively  and  agreeable,  but  limited 
In  scope.  (4)  Arrives,  May.  (5)  Leaves,  about  Septem- 
ber 15. 


in.— COMPARISONS. 
Compare  oriole  with  other  birds  children  know  in 
regard  to  color,  size,  etc.  Compare  birds  to  people. 
They  build  their  homes;  father  and  mother  birds  plan 
and  locate  the  home;  work  to  get  food  for  the  little 
ones  and  feed  them;  teach  the  little  ones  to  fly.  Do 
they  not  have  happy  homes?  There  are  carpenters, 
masons,  and  weavers  among  the  birds.  They  change 
their  plumage  during  the  season,  just  as  we  have  new 
clothes.  They  seem  to  understand  each  other,  and 
so  perhaps  have  a  language  as  we  do. 

IV.— SUMMARY. 

Important  points  about  oriole.  Beauty  and  use  oi 
birds.  Just  as  wrong  for  us  to  steal  a  bird^s  egg  or 
nest  as  it  would  be  for  some  one  to  carry  off  our  little 
baby  sister  or  brother  or  take  our  home  from  us. 

v.— APPLICATION. 

DraAv  oriole's  nest.    Would  you  throw  stones  or 
harm  in  any  way  the  little  birds  who  look  to  us  for 
protection  and  sympathy  and  who  make  us  so  happy 
with  their  beautiful  songs? 
.  Written  and  oral  language. 


^  ■•■  ^ 


BIRD  DAT. 

BY   LIZZIB  M.    HADLBY. 

Song.    Tune:  "O,  Come,  Ck)me  Away." 

Letters.—- 

From  far,  far  away 

The  birds  now  are  coming. 

They  heard  you  call, 

And  one  and  all. 

They  come,  come  to  you. 

Chorus. 
They  hear  the  promises  of  spring, 
And  northward  now  their  way  they  wing. 
For  you  their  happy  songs  to  sing. 
They  come,  come  to-day. 
Children.— 

O,  what  funny  little  folks, 
Coming  down  this  way. 
Are  you  elves  from  Fairy-land, 
And  have  you  run  away? 
♦Letters.— 

Ha,  ha,  ha!    Can  it  be 

You  have  never  met  us? 
Elves  from  Fairy-land?    Ho,  ho! 
Bless  you!  Ve  are  Letters. 

Such  a  funny  alphabet! 

As  soon  as  you  discern  us, 
We're  pretty  sure  each  lad  and  lass 
At  once  will  try  to  learn  us. 
Children.- 

You  the  alphabet?    No,  no. 

You  cannot  deceive  us. 
Alphabet  indeed! — 
Letters. —  My  dears. 

Can  you  not  believe  us? 

With  an  alphabet  of  birds 

We  have  come  to  meet  you, 
Woodland  bough  and  orchard  tree 

A  songster  sends  to  greet  you. 

*£ach  child  should  be  dressed  in  the'colors  suitable  for  the  bird  he 
(or  she)  represents,  and  should  wear  (or  carry)  a  large  letter  cutlfrom 
pasteboard ,;and[al8o^a  pa8teboard'(or|picture)  bird,  life  siase. 
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A.— 


B.— 


C— 


D.— 


a— 


F.— 


Byery  letter's  brought  you  one, 

And,  if  you'll  but  listen. 
They  shall  sing  of  flowery  meads. 

Where  the  dewdroi>8  glisten. 

Would  you  like  to  know  the  names 
Of  the  birds  we  bring  you? 

Listen,  we  will  tell  them  all, 
Then  a  song  we'll  sing  you. 

A  is  first,  and  sweet  and  true. 

An  American  Linnet  I  bring  to  you. 

B  is  a  Bluebird,  flitting  by. 

Blue  as  the  cloudless  summer  sky. 

Cawing  away  with  all  his  might, 
C  is  a  Crow,  as  black  as  night 

Pretty  and  gentle,  mild  and  tender, 
D  is  a  Dove,  in  his  purple  splendor. 

B  is  an  Bagle,  sailing  by. 
Only  a  speck  in  the  far  blue  sky. 

Pecking  away  at  a  hollow  tree, 
In  gold  and  brown,  a  Flicker  I  see. 


O.— 


H.— 


J.— 


0  is  a  Groldflnch,  happy  and  free, 
On  a  thistle,  swinging  so  merrily. 

Just  by  the  side  of  the  old  stone  wall 

1  heard  a  dear  little  Hairbird  call. 

What  will  you  find  as  blue  as  I? 

Cries  the  Indigo-bird,  as  he  flutters  by. 

Out.  on  the  hemlock  I  scold  all  day. 
And  people  call  me  the  "chattering  Jay." 


K.— 

A  merry  Kingfisher,  down  by  the  brook. 
You're  sure  to  find  me,  if  you  will  look. 

I  am  a  Loon,  and  up  on  high, 

On  summer  nights  you  may  hear  me  cry. 

Far  in  the  south  my  song  is  heard, 
There  I  am  called  the  "Mocking-bird." 

A  bird  whose  praises  the  poets  sing. 
This  iA  a  Nightingale  I  bring. 

Of  my  queer  little  nest  you've  surely  heard. 
And  why  I  am  called  the  Oven  Bird. 

Day  or  night,  "Chea-de-de." 

A  dear  little  Peabody-bird  you  may  see. 

I  am  a  Quail,  and  with  my  might 

You'll  hear  me  calling  "More  wet!    Bob  White!" 

R  is  a  Robin,  saucy  and  bold. 
Famous  in  song  and  in  legend  old. 

S  is  the  Sparrow  you'll  often  see 
In  the  thicket  singing  so  merrily. 

With  song  as  sweet  as  the  Thrush's  note. 
The  Tanager  comes  in  his  scarlet  coat 

Whistling  ever,  sweet  and  shrill. 
Comes  the  Upland  Plover  from  the  hill. 

Gently  rocked  by  the  summer  breeze. 
The  Vireo  sings  'mong  the  city  trees. 

When  shadows  gather  and  winds  are  still. 
You  may  hear  the  notes  of  the  Whippoorwill. 

Perhaps  they  were  trying  my  mind  to  vex, 
But  never  a  bird  would  answer  to  X. 

When  the  air  is  sweet  with  the  vernal  breese 
You'll  see  the  Yellow  Bird  come  with  the  bees. 

No  bird  would  come  when  I  called  for  Z, 
So  my  hands  are  empty  as  they  can  be. 

Alphabet. — 

Don't  you  want  to  learn  at  once 
The  name  of  each  "Bird  Letter"? 
Of  course  you  do,  but,  just  at  first, 
A  song  I'm  sure  is  better. 

Song.    Tune:  "Little  Reapers,"  in  "Song  and  Study 
for  Little  Ones." 

We  are  little  birdies 

Flying  here  and  there, 
All  the  happy  summer. 

Through  the  sunny  air. 
Skimming  o'er  the  meadows. 

Light  as  thistle  down, 
In  the  leafy  woodlands, 

And  the  busy  town. 

Chorus. 

Singing,  singing,  singing  as  we  go, 
Merry  little  songsters,  flying  to  and  fro. 
Merrily  we're  singing,  singing  as  we  go. 


L.— 


M.— 


N.— 


O.— 


P.— 


Q.— 


R.— 


S.— 


T.— 


U.— 


v.— 


W.— 


X.- 


Y.— 


Z.— 
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NATURE  STUDT  FOR  PRIHART  GRADES. 

BY   M.    B.    G. 

NE  uaually  disbelieves  in  work  out  of 
season,  but  through  forcing  bush  and 
-^     tree  cuttings  so  much  is  gained  one 
doesn^t  hesitate  to  break  a  general  rule 
in  f^vor  of  good  doing. 

If  a  child  is  to  study  the  \7orld  wonders,  he  will  be 
doubly  prepared  to  do  so  if  he  has  watched  day  by 
day  the  changing  appearance  of  bark,  and  leaf,  and 
blossom  buds  of  cUppings  in  the  schoolroom.  He 
cannot  come  in  so  close  contact  with  nature's  doings 
out-of-doors  as  within  doors  through  the  forcing 
process. 

Suppose  he  wishes  to  know  about  the  life  of  the 
cherry  tree;  it  is  large;  he  is  distracted  by  the  form 
picture  in  his  mind  of  the  tree  as  a  whole  and  its 
relationship  and  surroundings.  He  isn't  allowed  to 
climb  close  to  the  buds  to  watch  the  life  throbbing 
therein  each  day,  but  in  the  schoolroom  just  that 
coming  into  life  is  under  his  eye;  he  wishes  to  watch, 
and  may  be  anticipate  by  handling  and  opening  buds; 
of  these  privileges  he  is  not  denied;  also,  he  meets 
ready  sympathy  on  every  side,  and  this  sympathy  is 
no  small  factor  in  leading  the  child  to  search  out 
nature's  secrets. 

While  he  watches  the  development  of  the  clippings, 
he  is  training  along  the  line  of  regular,  well-directed 
observation,  which  means  noticing  each  day  and  com- 
paring with  what  has  previously  been  noted;  he  fore- 
casts a  Uttle,  too,  and  his  ability  towards  forming  the 
power  to  judge  is  being  roused  and  prepared  for 
further  development. 

After  in-door  doing  the  child  is  alert,  and  wishes 
more  strongly  to  know  and  feels  a  greater  need  to  in- 
vestigate what  is  taking  place  in  nature  than  if  he'd 
not  been  prepared  for  what  out-doors  held  for  ''sharp 
eyes"  and  "ready  minds." 

In  all  the  rooms  of  the  training  school  in  charge 
of  Miss  Sunnybright  there  were  placed  many  jars  of 
cuttings.  Each  day  the  time  was  taken  for  a  report 
of  what  the  eyes  had  discovered;  sometimes  the  re- 
port was  in  oral  language  form,  often  in  writing,  fre- 
quently in  drawing:. 

As  leaves  appeared  paper  cutting  was  added  as  a 
means  of  expression;  later  the  little  child  perforated 
his  leaf  drawings  upon  paper,  and  sewed  a  silken  pic- 
ture of  what  he  had  seen. 

In  lliss  Sunnybri^ht's  building  one  never  hears 
fear  expressed  concerning  the  over-development  of 
small  muscles  to  the  neglect  of  the  greater,  since  the 
child  is  carefully  watched  that  he  may  receive  an  "all 
the  way  round"  development,  and  he  is  therefore  not 
harmed  through  cutting  and  sewing. 

When  blossoms  appear  a  close  study  is  made  of 
them;  stem,  sepals,  and  petals  are  cut  in  their  re- 
spective coloring,  or  lack  of  it,  and  mounted.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  not  mounted  on  the  flat;  but  are 
touched  with  mucilage  at  the  base,  grouped  about  a 
centre  and  turned  upward,  thus  giving,  when  com- 


pleted, a  flower  standing  out  from  the  mount,  and 
holding  \\athin  its  cup  yellow  markings,  which  repre- 
sent stamens  and  pistil.  These  latter  are  not  giv^i 
particular  study  imtil  each  child  can  have  individual 
specimens  with  which  to  work,  and  this  lavish  use  of 
specimens  occurs  only  when  out-doors  has  awakened. 
Apple  and  pear  blossoms,  together  with  the  horse- 
chestnut,  are  closely  watched  during  their  forcing,  but 
the  real  study  of  each  comes  when,  in  May,  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  cuttings  may  be  had.  All  leaves 
and  blossoms  are  reproduced  in  paper  cutting — each 
child  producing  the  characteristics  of  his  own  speci- 
men; leaves  are  veined  by  drawing  the  finger-nail 
across  the  surface  of  the  paper,  and  no  part  save  the 
stem  is  mounted  on  the  flat;  while  bits  of  silk  are  used 
to  represent  pistils  and  stamens. 

Much  of  the  thought  of  this  doing  is  still  farther 
strengthened  among  older  children  through  sewing — 
not  upon  cards,  but  upon  cloth.  An  India  silk 
drawing  is  made  by  the  teacher  on  "soft  gray"  silesia, 
marked  off  in  short  lengths  by  dots  through  which 
the  needle  is  "run"  by  the  child  just  as  in  ordinary 
sewing  one  ^T)ack-8titches."  The  silesia  is  held  as  is 
any  piece  of  sewing  and  the  flower  sewn  in  silk,  or 
thread,  of  the  correct  color.- 

A  child  having  noticed  carrfuUy  the  growth  of 
the  buds  of  clippings,  watched  nature  awakening  out- 
of-doors,  and  reproduced  in  tangible  foirm  his 
thought  of  all  he  has  seen  surely  must  know  more 
about  God's  wonderland  than  one  having  simply 
noticed  in  an  untutored  way  whatever  chanced  to  at- 
tract him  for  the  moment. 


The  Egg  in  the  Nest. 

[For  reading.] 

There  was  a  tree  stood  in  the  ground,    ,        ^ 
The  prettiest  tree  you  ever  did  see; 
The  tree  in  the  wo€^,  and  the  wood  in  the  ground. 
And  the  green  grass  growing  all  around. 

And  on  this  tree  there  was  a  limb. 

The  prettiest  limb  you  ever  did  see; 

The  limb  on  the  tree,  and  the  tree  in  the  wood, 

The  tree  in  the  wood,  and  the  wood  in  the  ground. 

And  the  green  grass  growing  all  around. 

And  on  this  limb  there  was  a  bough, 

The  prettiest  bough  you  ever  did  see;   . 

The  bough  on  the  limb,  and  the  limb  on  the  tree, 

The  limb  on  the  tree,  and  the  tree  in  the  wood. 

The  tree  in  the  wood,  and  the  wood  in  the  ground. 

And  the  green  grass  growing  all  around. 

Now  on  this  bough  there  was  a  nest. 
And  in  this  nest  there  were  some  eggs, 
The  prettiest  eggs  you  ever  did  see ; 
Eggs  in  the  nest,  and  the  nest  on  the  bough, 
The  bough  on  the  limb,  and  the  limb  on  the  tree. 
The  limb  on  the  tree,  and  the  tree  in  the  wood, 
The  tree  in  the  wood,  and  the  wood  in  the  ground. 
And  the  green  grass  growing  all  around. 
And  the  green  grass  growing  all  around. 
— The  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader,  Houghton,  Mifflin^ 
ft  Co. 
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STUDY  OF  TREES. 

BY   ADBLAIDB   Y.   FINCH, 
Tnaotng  School,  Lewitton*  Me. 

f\  HESE  nature  lessons  introduce  primary 
and  intermediate  pupils  to  specific  ob- 
servation of  the  leaves  of  common  trees. 
Simple  introductory  talks  lead  them  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  trees 
and  their  great  value  to  our  villages^  cities,  and 
country. 

Every  primary  child  should  be  able  to  recognize 
the  leaves  of  trees  in  his  vicinity.  Observation  is 
quickened  by  this  study  as  in  no  other  way.  Such 
lessons  form  interesting  data  for  written  language 
work.  Drawing  and  much  'T)usy  work**  can  be 
easily  related  to  them.  Few  technical  terms  are 
given.  The  child  tells  what  he  discovers  in  simple 
language.  Later,  an  exhaustive  study  of  trees  will 
be  a  delight. 

These  brief,  suggestive  outlines  in  nature-work  can 
be  elaborated  by  the  teacher,  and  may  be  adapted  to 
all  primary  and  intermediate  grades. 

General  Talk  on  Trees. 

1.  Interest  children  in  trees.  Kinds  near  their 
houses.  Which  they  like  best?  Why?  Kinds  near 
schoolhouse.  What  good  for?  Lumber,  fuel,  shade, 
beauty,  fruit,  etc.,  etc. 

2.  Parts  of  tree:  Roots,  trunk,  head.  Uses  of  each 
part.    Drawings. 

General  Talk  on  Leaves. 

Each    shield    has    a   leaf,    (a)  1.    Examines   closely. 

2.  Draws.    3.    Describes:  Size,  form,  color,  surface. 
Use  words  in  description,  as:  Long,  short,  broad,  nar- 
row, thick,  thin,  glossy,  etc. 

(b)  Parts  of  leaf:  1.    Stem  or  petiole;  2.    Blades. 

(c)  Parts  of  blade:  Base,  apex,  margin,  surface,  frame- 
work—ribs, veins,  veinlets. 

(d)  Colors:  In  Summer,  autumn. 

(e)  Uses:  For  beauty,  for  fragrance,  for  shade  for 
flowers  and  fruit,  for  shade  for  us,  for  shade  for  animals, 
for  medicine,  lungs  for  plant,  absorb  moisture  for  plant 

General  Talk  on  Sugar-maple  Tree. 

Most  beautiful  of  all  maples.  Finest  found  in  New  Eng- 
land. Most  valuable  of  maples.  Tree  fifty  to  eighty  feet 
high.  Very  thick  shade.  Timber  good  for  lumber,  fuel, 
furniture,  inside  furnishings,  ashes  (for  potash),  etc.  Bs^* 
pecially  valuable  for  "maple  sugar." 

Short  description  of  methods  of  obtaining  sap  and  mak- 
ing sugar.  (Relate  this  in  written  language  or  composi- 
tions.) Average  tree  yields  five  to  ten  pounds  of  sugar 
yearly. 

Accidental  yarieties  furnish  the  beautiful  bird's-eye  maple 
and  curled  maple. 

When  first  out  leaves  tinged  with  red  and  purple;  green 
in  summer,  gorgeous  in  fall. 

Specific  Study  of  Sugar-Maple  Leaf. 

Specimens  for  each  child.  Parts  of  leaf:  1.  Stem  or 
petiole.  2.  Blade:  Apex,  base,  margin,  surface,  frame- 
work— veins,  veinlets. 

Have  pupils  observe:  1.  Long  Petioles.  2.  Margins 
not  deeply  cut.    (Parts  of  blade  between  cuts  are  lobes.) 

3.  I^bes  pointed;    few  coarse  teeth.     4.   Cuts  rounded. 
5.  Dark  green  above,  lighter  green  beneath. 

Many  drawings  from  specimens. 


White  Maple  Leaf. 
Have  pupils  observe:  1.  Long,  slender  petiole.  (Com- 
pare with  sugar  maple.)  2.  Margins  deeply  and  most 
beautifully  cut.  3.  Lobes  pointed;  unequally  toothed. 
4.  Cuts  pointed.  (Compare  with  sugar  maple.)  6.  Five 
large  veins.  6.  Vivid  green  in  siunmer.  7.  Sap  not  so 
sweet  as  in  sugar  maple. 

Red  Maple  Leaf. 
Have  pupils  observe  (constantly  compare):  1.  Leaves 
much  smaller  than  maples  studied.    2.  Petiole  shorter. 
8.  Not  deeply  cut  margin;  finer  toothed.    4.  Leaves  turn 
to  gorgeous  colors  early  in  fall  or  even  summer. 

The  Elm  Leaf. 

Give  talk  on  the  "grand  old  elms."  Each  pupil  has  leaf. 
Few  maples  for  comparison. 

Have  pupils  observe:  1.  Short,  stout  petiole.  (Com- 
pare with  maples.)  2.  Oval  shape.  3.  Heart-shape  base. 
(Notice  difference  in  sides.)  4.  Sharp  apex.  6.  Double 
saw-tooth,  or  "doubly-serrate"  margin.  (Compare  with 
maple.)  6.  Surface  smooth  above;  hairy  beneath. 
7.  Plainly  seen  mid-vein  or  mid-rib,  dividing  blade  into 
two  parts.  Regular  veins.  (Notice  connection  with  mid- 
rib.) 8.  Turn  golden  yellow  in  fall.  (Pupils  discover 
from  observation.) 

General  Talk  on  "The  Brave  Old  Oak." 
Inspire  children  with  a  love  for  this  symbol  of  strength. 
"The  oak  tree  was  especially  revered  in  olden  times.  One 
nation  had  a  law  severely  punishing  any  one  who  should 
dare  cut  down  an  oak.  The  great  holes  in  the  bark  were 
considered  by  the  Germans  as  the  pathways  for  fairies. 
In  all  countries  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  tree  of  the  gods 
and  a  great  protection  to  have  one  near  one's  home." 

Many  oaks  in  New  England.    Grand  shade  trees.  Wood 
valuable  for  carriages,  farm  tools,  casks,  furniture,  in- 
side finishings  of  houses,  etc.,  etc. 
Song:  "The  Brave  Old  Oak." 

Specific  Study  of  Oak  Leaves— White  Oak. 
Specimen  for  each  pupil.  Have  pupils  observe:  1.  Very 
short  petiole.  2.  General  shape  (pear).  3.  Three  or  four 
rounded  lobes  on  each  side.  4.  Margin  nearly  entire. 
5.  Blunt  apex.  6.  Plainly  seen  mid-rib  and  veins. 
(Compare  meeting  of  veins  with  mid-rib  to  that  of  elm.) 

7.  Rather  silvery  on  under  side.     Hairy  when  young. 

8.  Smooth  and  glossy.    (Compare  with  elm  and  maple.) 

9.  Does  not  turn  very  brilliant  colors  in  fall.  (Compare 
with  maple  and  elm.)  10.  This  leaf  is  often  used  as  a 
pattern  in  ornamental  work. 

Red  Oak  Leaf. 

Specimens  for  each  pupil.  Have  also  white  oak  leaves 
present  for  comparison.  Have  pupils  constantly  com- 
pare the  two  kinds. 

Observe:  1.  Difference  in  lobes,  in  comparison  with 
white  oak.  Sharp,  ending  in  bristly  point.  2.  Ck>mpare 
number  of  lobes  with  those  of  white  oak  and  maples. 
3.  Observe  spreading  of  lobes.  4.  Entire  or  toothed  mar- 
gin. 5.  "Cuts"  or  sinuses  narrow.  6.  (Gorgeous  color- 
ings in  fall.    (Compare  wiLh  white  oak.) 


Antonym  Exercise. 

An  antonym  is  a  word  of  opposite  meaning.  The 
exercise  consists  in  the  teachers  naming  a  word  while 
every  child  writes  its  antonym  and  stands.  Prompt- 
ness in  thinking  is  the  special  virtue. 


heat 

can 

dawn 

fair 

fear 

find 

win 


help 

lie 

Ught 

present 

tick 

sleep 
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^  Lessons  on  Animals.  ^ 


LESSONS  ON  ANIMALS.*- (III.) 

BT    LOUISE   J.   HBDGB. 

DOG     (CONTINUBD)     AND     OTHER  BfBMBBRS    OF 
THE  DOG  FAMILY. 

[Adapted  to  obildren  stadying  the  geography  of  the  American 
Conttoent.] 

SINCE  the  points  in 
this  lesson  regarding  the 
dog  will  concern  chiefly 
his  habits  and  charac- 
teristics^ the  charm  of 
the  lesson  will  lie  in 
the  true  stories  which 
the  teacher  and  pupils 
can  tell  to  show  these 
traits.  The  pictures 
and  chart  for  the  pre- 
vious lesson  will  serve 
for  this  one  with  the  ad- 
dition of  pictures  of  wolves,  foxes,  jackals,  and 
coyotes,  if  possible. 

The  teacher  recalls  a  few  of  the  most  important 
points  made  about  the  dog  in  the  last  lesson  and  th^i 
proceeds  to  the  new  points. 

What  senses  in  the  dog  seem  to  you  the  sharpest? 
Without  hesitation  the  children  reply,  "The-seiise  oi 
smell  is  the  sharpest  of  all.'' 

One  child  tells  that  a  dog  can  follow  a  trail  and  the 
teacher  speaks  very  briefly  of  bloodhounds  and  their 
use  to  track  slaves  in  the  old  days  and  of  how  they  lost 
the  trail  if  the  person  passed  through  a  stream.  The 
children  mention  sight  and  hearing  next,  and  the 
keen  sight  of  greyhounds  is  referred  to. 

"Which  could  learn  more  tricks,  a  dog  or  a  cat?'* 
asks  the  teacher.  A  boy  who  owns  a  dog  says,  "A 
dog  could,  and  he  laiows  more  than  a  cat  anyway.*' 
*^Yell,  perhaps  he  does,"  replies  the  teacher.  "Think 
over  the  animal  stories  you  have  heard  and  name 
some  animaJ,  if  you  can,  that  knows  more  than  a 
dog." 

This  the  children  find  hard.  The  teacher  does  not 
attempt  to  settle  the  rival  claims  of  the  animals,  but 
brings  out  the  fact  that  the  dog  is  very  intelligent. 

The  children  are  then  led  to  name  other  traits  of 
the  dog  and  the  teacher  notes  them  on  the  black- 
board. (See  the  summary  at  the  end  of  the  lesson.) 
To  illustrate  these  traits  the  children  have  so  many 
stories  to  tell  that  it  requires  tact  to  get  them  to  turn 
to  the  next  topic. 

"A  long  time  ago,  all  dogs  were  wild,  just  as  wolves 
are  now.  Do  you  think  they  used  their  power  to  run 
swiftly  as  a  means  of  running  away,  or  of  running 
after  something  they  wished  to  kill  and  eat?" 

^T.  believe  they  ran  after  animals  more,"  says  one 
child,  but  another  objects,  "But  my  dog  is  afraid  of 
cats." 

"T  am  glad  to  have  both  answers,  children,  for  they 
will  help  us.     Some  kinds  of  dogs  have  been  taken 
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care  of  for  so  long  that  they  have  lost  their  courage, 
but,  when  wild,  dogs  surely  chased  their  prey  or  their 
enemies  more  often  than  they  ran  from  them. 

^TIow  do  dogs  catch  and  Idll  their  prey?"  "A  dog 
springs  upon  his  prey  and  bites  it,"  the  children  say. 

"Yes,  and  he  does  the  same  when  attacked  by  an 
enemy.    How  is  that  different  from  what  a  cat  does?*^ 

"A  cat  springs  too,  but  he  scratches  as  well  as 
bites,"  says  one,  and  the  thoughtful  member  of  the 
class  says,  "A  cat  creeps  up  softly  to  his  prey  before 
he  springs,  but  a  dog  doesn't  try  to  go  softly  at  all,  it 
seems  to  me." 

"That  is  good.  Tell  me  something  now  about  kit- 
tens and  puppies, — some  one  point  in  which  they  are 
similar."  "They  both  have  their  eyes  shut  at  first," 
the  children  reply  at  once,  for  this  they  think  very 
interesting. 

'TTes,  a  kitten  gets  its  eyes  open  in  about  ten  days, 
but  a  dog  has  to  wait  about  two  weeks. 

"How  does  the  mother  c&t,  or  dog,  carry  the  little 
ones?" 

"She  takes  the  back  of  the  neck  between  her  teeth." 
It  shows  how  strong  the  mother's  neck  muscles  and 
the  muscles  of  the  jaw  are  that  she  can  carry  one  of 
her  babies  so. 

^TEEow  does  she  pet  them?"  she  next  asks.  "She 
licks  them  all  over  and  keeps  them  clean,"  and  "a 
mother  cat  purrs  to  her  kittens,"  are  the  answers  to 
this. 

"You  remember  how  a  dog  turns  around  and 
arouud  before  he  lies  down.  That  is  very  interesting, 
because  it  is  a  habit  dogs  have  kept  since  the  time, 
long  ago;  when  they  were  wild.  Then  they  used  to 
turn  around  and  around  in  the  long  grass,  treading  it 
down  to  make  a  resting-place. 

"Dogs  are  found  almost  everywhere,  and  some  of 
those  in  far  away  lands  would  be  very  interesting  to 
study  about  if  we  had  time.  You  children  perhaps 
know  something  about  the  Eskimo  dogs,  lor  the 
Arctic  explorers  have  told  us  so  much  about  them 
lately.  They  look  more  like  wolves  than  they  do 
like  any  other  domestic  dogs,  and  indeed  they  are 
often  half-wolves.  Their  coats  are  rough  and  their 
tails  bushy.  They  have  small,  upright  ears  and 
rather  sharp  muzzles.  They  cannot  bark  like  dogs, 
but  they  howl  like  wolves,  so  that  they  have  some- 
times been  taken  for  a  pack  of  wolves. 

"'ttliat  do  you  know  of  their  dispositions?"  "They 
are  fierce  and  fight,"  replies  some  child.  "Why  do 
the  Efckiraos  keep  so  many,  then?"  "They  make 
them  draw  their  sledges." 

*T^ut  why  not  use  horses  instead?"  pursues  the 
teacher.  This  the  children  hesitate  about,  finally 
offering  the  suggestion  that  it  is  too  cold  there  for 
horses.  ^TTou  are  quite  right.  In  two  ways  it  is  too 
cold.  The  horse's  coat  is  not  heavy  enough  to  keep 
him  warm  there,  and,  moreover,  the  kind  of  food  he 
needs  does  not  grow  in  such  cold  places.  Then,  too, 
he  is  not  fitted  for  running  on  the  snow,  even  if  it  is 
crusted  over.  His  hard,  compact  hoofs  would  sink  in 
at  every  step,  while  a  do^,  light  in  weight,  and  with 
spreading  feet,  could  run  over  even  a  light  crust  of 
snow. 

"The  Eskimos  use  six  or  eight  dogs  to  draw  a 
sledge.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  dogs  are  so  use- 
ful, the  Eskimo  treats  them  very  roughly,  beating  or 
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stoning  them  if  they  do  not  obey.  They  do  not 
seem  to  mind  this,  though.  No  shelter  is  given  them 
at  night,  but  their  fur  is  very  thick,  and  they  make 
burrows  in  the  snow  to  keep  themselves  wann.  Their 
master  feeds  them  on  the  salmon  so  plentiful  in  those 
regions,  and  through  the  long  summer  time,  when 
sledging  is  impossible  on  account  of  melting  snow, 
they  are  turned  out  to  get  their  own  food.  They  caa 
6\nm  well,  with  their  webbed  feet,  and  so  catch  fish 
for  themselves,  and  on  land  they  prey  upon  the  birds, 
thus  getting  enough  to  live  upon. 

"Now  let  us  speak  briefly  of  other  members  of  the 
dog  family.  What  ones  do  you  know  of?'*  Both 
wolf  and  fox  are  mentioned  in  reply  and  the  teacher 
adds  coyote  and  jackal. 

She  then  tells  a  few  facts  about  each  species,  get- 
ting help  from  the  children  when  she  can. 

The  wolf  is  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America.  It  is  usually  found  alone  or  in  pairs,  but 
in  winter  often  in  packs.  It  is  not  naturally  cour- 
ageous, but,  when  very  hungry,  or  with  a  pack,  it  will 
attack  and  kill  with  great  fierceness  either  man  or 
beast  It  is  found  chiefly  in  unfrequented  places. 
The  hair  is  long  and  coarse  and  the  tail  bushy.  The 
color  is  generally  a  yellowish  gray,  though  many 
varieties  vary.     The  length  is  from  three  to  Four  feet. 

The  fox  does  not  live  in  packs,  and  is  not  as  savage 
as  the  wolf.  Its  chief  characteristic  is  its  slyness,  of 
which  folklore  bears  abundant  witness.  Its  distribu- 
tion is  similar  to  that  of  the  wolf,  with  the  addition 
of  Africa.  It  is  smaller  than  a  wolf  and  the  ordinary 
color  is  reddish  above  and  white  beneath.  It  is  noted 
for  the  size  and  bushiness  of  its  tail.  It  is  nocturnal 
in  its  habits,  and  its  eyes  have  an  elliptical  contraction 
of  the  pupil  like  those  of  the  cat.  It  barks  instead  of 
howling.  Its  prey  is  chiefly  rabbits  and  small  birds, 
and  the  barnyard  fowl  suffer  from  its  nightly  visits. 
It  is  notoriously  fond  of  grapes.  It  is  cruelly  hunted 
for  sport,  its  swiftness  adding  to  the  keenness  of  the 
chase. 

The  jackal  lives  in  packs  in  Asia  and  Africa.  It 
is  smaller  than  the  wolf,  with  a  shorter  and  less  bushy 
tail.  It  may  be  tamed  and  then  becomes  much  like 
the  domestic  dog.  Its  cry  is  a  combination  of  a  howl 
and  three  yelps,  most  terrifying  to  hear. 

The  coyote  of  North  America  is  much  smaller  than 
the  wolf  and  has  a  very  long  bushy  tail.  Its  pre- 
vailing color  is  brownish  in  summer,  grayish  in 
winter,  with  the  underparts  whitish  at  all  times, 
like  thii  wolf,  it  is  found  occasionally  in  packs.  Its 
howl  is  quite  different,  however.  Its  food  is  small 
animals,  such  as  rabbits,  but  when  these  fail,  it  will 
even  eat  prickly  pear.  It  is  less  savage  than  the  wolf, 
but  defends  itself  fiercely  when  at&cked.  In  cap- 
tivity it  becomes  quite  gentle.  It  is  not  very  swift, 
being  easily  overtaken  by  a  good  horse.  It  burrows 
in  the  ground. 

At  the  close  of  the  lesson  the  blackboard  presents 
this  summary: — 

In  the  dog  the  senses  of  smell  and  sight  are  the 
keenest. 

The  dog  is  usually  very  intelligent,  affectionate, 
and  faithful.  In  many  qualities,  such  as  honesty  and 
gentleness,  dogs  differ  widely. 

Swiftneips  in  running  and  sharp  teeth  serve  in 
catching  prey  and  as  a  means  of  defense  if  attacked. 

A  puppy  does  not  get  its  eyes  open  until  it  is  about 
two  weeks  old. 

The  mother  dog  carries  it  in  her  mouth  by  the 
loose  skin  of  the  neck. 

A  dog  still  has  habits  of  the  wild  dog. 

The  Eskimo  dog  is  wolfish.  He  is  used  to  draw 
eledges.     He  is  very  hardy. 

Other  members  of  the  dog  family  are  the  wolf,  fox, 
jackal,  and  coyote.    They  are  all  wild. 


PAUL  REVERE. 

BT  MARA   L.   PBATT. 

[A  reading  lesson  for  Patriots'  Day.] 
AXJL  EEVERE  was  a  Boston  boy. 

He  lived  near  the  Old  North  church. 
He  used  to  look  up  into  the  belfry 
and  listen  to  the  bells. 
This  church  looked  down  upon  the 
Charles  river  and  off  across  the  towns. 

Just  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river  lay  the  town  of 
Charlestown,  across  the  marshes  lay  the  quaint  little 
village  of  Medf ord,  and  a  few  miles  farther  off  were 
the  towns  of  Lexington  and  Concord. 

Now,  the  British  had  put  taxes  upon  the  people 
who  lived  in  these  little  towns. 


PAUL  REVERES   BIRTHPLACE. 

They  said  they  had  a  right  to  tax  these  people. 

The  people  said  they  had  no  right.  • 

Then  the  British  sent  over  soldiers. 

They  made  a  great  camp  on  Boston  common. 

*lf  you  will  not  obey,"  they  said,  ^'then  we  must 
force  you  to  obey." 

One  day  the  British  soldiers  seemed  very  busy. 
The  Boston  people  wondered  what  they  were  plan- 
ning to  do. 

^'They  are  planning  some  mischief,  you  may  be 
sure,"  said  Paul  Revere. 

Paul  Revere  watched  them  all  day  long. 

"I  believe  they  ai-e  planning  to  go  out  and  attack 
the  towns  round  about,"  he  said,  ^^and  if  they  do,  then 
these  towns  must  be  warned." 

Now,  Paul  Revere  had  a  friend  who  had  watched 
all  day  with  him  at  the  Green  Dragon. 

The  Green  Dragon  was  a  quaint  little  tavern  where 
the  patriots  liked  to  meet  and  talk  over  British  affairs. 

They  were  sure  the  British  were  planning  some 
miscliief,  for  when  darkness  fell,  they  were  busier 
than  ever. 

Soldiers  were  hurrying  about,  flashing  lanterns. 
Officers  were  giving  whispered  commands. 

^T!^ow,"  said  Paul  Revere  to  his  friend,  'TE  will  row 
over  across  the  Charles  and  wait  there  on  the  banks. 

'TTou  go  up  in  the  church  tower  and  watch  the 
British. 

^T[f  you  see  them  march  out  from  their  camps,  give 
me  a  signal. 
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*Tf  they  march  on  land,  hang  one  lantern  from  the 
Old  North  tower. 

*T[f  they  march  down  to  their  boats,  hang  two  lan- 
terns from  the  tower. 

^'Then  I  will  ride  through  every  Middlesex  village 
and  farm,  to  warn  the  country  folk  to  be  up  and  to 
arms. 

^T^ow,  good  night";  and  Paul  crept  into  his  boat 
and  silently  rowed  across  the  Charles. 

But  the  friend  hurried  back  into  town  and  watched. 

By  and  by,  from  his  liiding  place,  he  heard  the 
muster  cidl. 

Then  he  heard  the  tramp  of  the  soldiers'  feet.  He 
shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  peered  out  into 
the  darkness. 

Yes,  the  British  were  marching!  There  could  be 
no  doubt  I 

But  which  way!  He  crept  out  into  the  light!  He 
ran  along  a  dark,  narrow  street! 

To  the  boats!  To  the  boats!  He  was  sure  of  it; 
and  seizing  his  lanterns  he  ran  up  the  hill  to  the 
church. 

In  at  Jhe  door,  up  the  creaking  stairs,  straight  into 
the  belfry,  he  hurried. 

Then  he  stopped  to  look  and  listen.  Then,  down 
by  the  river  he  could,  see  the  British  moving.  They 
were  close  by  the  shore! 

No  time  to  be  lost! 

So  he  hung  one  lantern  out  from  the  belfry  window. 

Paul  Revere  saw  its  light  flash  out. 

He  mounted  his  horse  and  seized  the  reins. 

Would  there  be  another  lantern?  Yes,  there  it 
was!  and  with  a  whisper  to  his  good  horse,  away  he 
flew  up  the  road. 

The  sparks  stnick  out  from  the  horse's  hoofs! 
And  in  one  moment  both  horse  and  rider  were  far 
out  of  sight. 

It  was  12  o'clock  when  he  crossed  over  into  Med- 
ford  town! 


PAUL   REVERE'S   burial   PLACE. 

On  his  left,  behind  the  tall  old  elms,  stood  the 
Boyal  house. 

Straight  up  to  the  doorway  he  rode,  and  pounded 
with  the  great  brass  knocker  upon  tHe  heavy  door! 

**What  is  it!  What  is  it!"  the  people  cried,  and 
rushed  to  the  doors  and  windows. 


'The  British!  The  British!  They  come!  They 
come!"  Paul  Revere  whispered  hoarsely;  "and  I  am 
to  awake  the  minutemen  all  the  wa^  from  here  to  Lex- 
ington!" 

Then  the  people  brought  the  rider  wine  and  bread 
and  made  themselves  ready  to  help  arouse  the  town. 

And  when  he  had  eaten  on  he  hurried,  up  the 
street,  across  the  field  to  Lexington. 

"Awake!  Awake!"  he  cried,  as  he  pounded  on  the 
doors  of  the  houses  by  the  roadside!  "Awake!  To 
arms!     To  arms!" 

And  before  the  people  could  question  him,  away  he 
had  flown,  up  the  road  and  out  of  sight. 

At  1  o'clock  he  had  reached  the  town  of  Lexington. 

At  2  o'clock  he  crossed  the  bridge  into  Concord 
town. 

The  birds  were  beginning  to  awake. 

The  sheep  were  bleating,  and  here  and  there 
sounds  of  crowing  cocks  were  heard. 

"Awake !  Awake !"  he  cried.  'The  British !  The 
British!     They  come!     They  come!" 

Soon  every  household  in  Lexington  and  in  Con- 
cord was  wide  awake.  Every  minuteman  was  ready 
with  his  musket. 

"There  will  be  a  battle,"  they  said. 

Then  the  mothers  hurried  to  make  ready  the  break- 
fasts, and  when  the  breakfasts  were  eaten,  then  they 
made  the  great  fires  hotter  and  hotter.  For  there 
would  be  need  for  shot — ^more  than  they  had,  per- 
haps. So  the  women  gathered  together  the  pewter 
plates  and  tea  urns  and  sugar  bowls.  They  melted 
them  in  the  hot  fires  and  made  them  into  bullets. 

And  all  this  time  the  British  were  marching 
straight  towards  Lexington. 

"Strange  how  these  country  folk  knew  we  were 
coming,*'  the  officers  said.  "Could  anybody  have 
warned  them?" 

"But  you  know  tlie  rest.    In  the  books  you  liave  read. 
How  the  British  regulars  flred  and  fled — 
How  the  farmers  gave  them  ball  for  ball, 
From  behind  each  fence  and  farmyard  wall, 
(jhasing  the  red-coats  down  the  lane, 
Then  crossing  the  flelds  to  emerge  again 
Under  the  trees  at  the  turn  of  the  road, 
And  only  pausing  to  fire  and  load. 

"So  through  the  night  rode  Paul  Revere, 
And  so  through  the  night  went  his  cry  of  alarm 
Through  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm, 
A  cry  of  defiance,  and  not  of  fear, 
A  voice  in  the  darkness,  a  knock  at  the  door, 
And  a  word  that  shall  echo  forevermore! 

"For,  borne  on  the  night-wind  of  the  past,  * 

Through  all  our  history  to  the  last, 
In  the  hour  of  darkness  and  peril  and  need. 
The  people  will  waken  and  listen  to  hear 
The  hurrying  hoof  beats  of  that  steed, 
And  the  midnight  message  of  Paul  Revere." 

— Adapted  from  the  Moderator. 


The  supplement  of  this  month  is  an  excellent  like- 
ness of  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  who  is  beloved  by 
young  and  old,  and  a  beautiful  picture  of  his  home. 
Every  school  should  have  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow  and  Oraigie  house,  and  this  is  the  best  of  its 
size  ever  presented  to  the  schools.  The  Journal  for 
January  28,  '97,  containing  a  "Longfellow  Folk 
Party,"  will  be  sent  free  to  any  subscriber  of  the 
American  Primary  Teacher  upon  application. 
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NATURE  STUDY  FOR  APRIL. 

BY   ARTHUJl   C.    BOYDBN. 
Bridgewater  Normal  School. 

LESSONS  ON  GERMINATION. 

PIBST  YEABn-THE  LITTLE  PLANT  IN  THE 
SEED. 

S  the  first  step  in  the  work  it  is  well  to 
ask  the  children  to  make  a  collection  of 
different  kinds  of  seeds^  large  ones  and 
small  ones.  Among  these  should  be 
different  nuts,  grains,  vegetable  seeds, 
grass  seed,  and  flower  seeds,  for  the  greater  the  variety 
of  material  for  use,  the  broader  will  be  the  truth 
taught.  These  seeds  should  be  kept  in  some  neat 
form  for  use,  and  they  can  be  used  for  "sorting*'  exer- 
cises by  the  children.  Such  exercises  are  valuable  in 
developing  power  to  distinguish  at  sight  as  well  as  in 
calling  attention  to  prominent  marks  of  distinction. 

COVERINGS  OF  SEEDS. 

Begin  with  the  nuts,  as  their  coverings  are  an 
evident  protection  for  the  winter,  and  as  they  rest  on 
the  suriface  of  the  ground  they  need  a  hard,  thick 
covering.  Next  call  attention  to  the  smooth,  hard 
skin  found  on  other  seeds.  These  seeds  are  smaller  and 
are  usually  buried  somewhat  in  the  earth.  Even  the 
smallest  seeds  are  covered  by  a  skin  to  protect  them 
while  they  rest  during  the  winter's  cold.  On  Biany 
seeds  can  be  found  scars  which  show  where  the  seeds 
were  attached  in  the  fruit  and  .where  the  life  of  the 
plant  entered  the  seed. 

THE  NEW  PLANT  IN  THE  SEED. 

By  soaking  seeds  like  the  bean,  pea,  squash,  or  com 
the  parts  can  easily  be  found.  The  thin  skin  slips  off 
and  reveals  the  swollen  thick  parts.  These  easily  s^a- 
ratc,  so  as  to  show  the  young  plant  safely  covered  be- 
tween them.  This  little  plant  has  perhaps  so  ex- 
panded that  the  parts  can  be  distinguished  enough  to 
make  out  a  stem  ajid  tiny  leaves.  In  the  com  the 
thick  part  seems  to  be  on  one  side  of  the  young  plant. 
Other  seeds  at  hand  should  be  examined  for  this  same 
purpose  that  the  thought  of  the  little  plant  in  every 
seed  should  be  impressed,  for  this  is  the  essential 
meaning  of  a  seed.  The  thought  will  be  started  in 
their  minds  that  the  thick  parts  not  only  protect  the 
plant,  but  are  a  storehouse  of  food  for  its  growth. 
This  latter  thought  will  become  surer  as  the  growth  of 
the  seed  is  watched. 

GROWING  SEEDS. 
Seeds  may  be  planted  by  the  children  in  at  least 
three  ways  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  different  facts 
in  their  growth:  (1)  Some  small  seeds  may  be  planted 
on  moist  cotton  floating  in  a  tumbler  of  water;  flax- 
seed is  especially  good  for  this  purpose.  This  plan 
illustrates  the  growth  of  the  root  with  its  fine  hairs 
for  taking  in  the  water  that  the  plant  needs.  Prom 
day  to  day  all  changes  can  be  carefully  watched  and 
reported  by  the  children.  Some  other  small  seeds  may 
be  tried  in  the  same  manner.  (2)  Beans,  peas,  com, 
acorns,  and  horse-chestnuts  may  be  planted  in  a  box 


of  moist  sawdust.  From  time  to  time  these  can  easily 
be  taken  out  for  examination  and  then  returned.  All 
the  different  parts  can  be  watched,  the  thick  parts 
shrivel  up  as  their  food  is  given  to  the  growing  plant, 
and  gradually  all  the  new  parts  of  a  plant  are  formed, 
root,  stem,  bud,  leaves.  No  two  seeds  will  grow  ex- 
actly alike,  yet  each  will  form  all  the  new  parts.-  The 
differences  of  growth  will  attract  the  interest,  es- 
pecially if  only  one  new  kind  is  used  at  a  time.  (3) 
Seeds  planted  in  a  box  or  pot  of  soil  will  illustrate 
the  manner  of  appearing  above  the  ground.  If  these 
are  all  planted  on  the  same  day,  a  simple  record  can  be 
kept  on  the  blackboard  of  the  time  it  takes  for  each 
kind  to  sprout,  and  in  some  cases  this  will  call  for 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  watchers.  As  the  plaints 
appear  a  great  many  differences  will  spur  on  the  little 
observers  to  report  all  they  can  see,  their  spontaneous 
thoughts  will  reveal  the  child  view  of  nature.  These 
exercises  will  illustrate  some  of  the  needs  of  a  sprout- 
ing plant — ^the  water  that  the  roots  bring  to  it,  the 
warmth  of  the  schoolroom,  the  food  stored  up  in  the 
seed,  and  the  sunlight  which  makes  the  new  leaves 
green.  The  growing  plant  also  needs  the  good  soil 
for  its  supply  of  food  that  it  may  continue  to  grow. 

EX;PRESSION. 

Largely  oral — ^\^'hat  the  children  see  and  think. 
Three  prominent  truths  about  plant  Ufe  have  been 
brought  out  by  these  lessons,  and  they  have  been 
repeated  in  many  illustrations.  Names  of  the  grow- 
ing plants  can  be  copied,  names  of  the  plants  and 
their  parts  may  be  used  in  many  of  the  reading  and 
copying  sentences.  Simple  sketches  may  be  made  of 
the  parts  of  the  sprouting  seeds.  Myths  and  poetic 
selections  appropriate  to  the  spring  time  will  increase 
the  children's  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  this 
season  in  nature's  work.  A  new  sympathy  in  accord 
with  the  spring  awakening  is  the  aim. 

SECOND  YEAR— THE  PARTS  OP  THE  YOUNG 
PLANT. 

The  collection  of  different  kinds  of  seeds  should 
be  made  as  before.  The  facts  about  the  coverings  of 
the  seeds  should  be  reviewed  if  they  were  taught  dur- 
ing the  first  year.  Also  the  new  plant  should  be 
found  in  various  soaked  seeds.  Dry  and  soaked  seeds 
may  be  sketched  in  outline  to  show  the  difference  in 
size. 

PARTS  OF  THE  SEED. 

These  are  apparent  in  the  soaked  seed  and  can  be  ob- 
served quite  carefully  by  picking  the  seeds  apart  with 
a  pin.  The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  tell  all 
they  can  see  or  think  about  the  skin — ^it  is  smooth, 
thin,  tough,  fits  the  seed  perfectly,  slips  off  easily,  is 
often  transparent,  etc.  It  protects  the  thick  parts, 
and  keeps  all  close  together,  but  when  the  seed  is  done 
with  it,  then  it  slips  off  easily.  In  the  same  way  the 
thick  parts  are  described — ^their  number,  size,  color; 
they  are  made  "soft  by  the  water,  taste  sweeter,  slip 
apart  easily.  They  cover  the  little  plant  as  well  as 
supply  food  for  it  to  grow.     The  form  of  these  can 
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be  sketched.  The  little  plant  is  f  onnd  and  its  posi- 
tion carefnllj  observed,  also  the  ports  that  can  be 
made  out,  the  small  stem,  the  folded  leaves  on  the  end 
of  it.  The  direction  in  which  it  has  started  to  grow  is 
nsnally  apparent.  This  seed  can  be  put  aside  and  an- 
other one  used  to  impress  similar  facts.  The  essen- 
tials are  a  skin,  food,  and  a  plantlet. 

FORAfATION  OF  NEW  PARTS. 

The  same  three  plans  of  planting  may  be  used  as 
in  the  first  year.  More  careful  observations  can  be 
made  of  the  parts  as  they  form.  The  stem  lengthens, 
carrying  the  leaves  up  with  it;  the  root  begins  to  ap- 
pear at  the  lower  end  of  the  stem,  and  as  it  grows 
down  into  the  water  the  hairs  are  carefully  watched 
for,  because  these  suck  up  the  water.  Often  the 
fuzzy  appearance  is  all  that  can  be  seen.  On  the 
upper  end  of  the  stem  the  green  leaves  appear  be- 
tween the  thick  parts,  which  grow  smaller  as  the  new 
parts  grow.  Now  we  have  the  essential  parts  ready 
for  the  plant  to  grow,  root,  stem,  leaves.  Other  seeds 
will  show  the  same,  but  in  a  different  manner;  the 
seeds  planted  in  the  ground  will  show  many  differ- 
ences: in  some  the  thick  leaves  are  pushed  up  above 
ground,  while  in  others  the  green  leaves  are  the  first 
to  appear.  It  is  the  process  which  is  to  be  watched 
by  the  children  and  reported.  They  can  sketch  one 
of  the  plantlets  with  its  three  parts. 

GROWTH  OF  PARTS., 

As  the  growth  continues  the  changes  are  particu- 
larly noticed  in  order  to  see  how  the  young  plant  is 
going  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  root  grows  longer 
and  throws  out  some  branches  to  help  it  cling  to  the 
earth,  as  well  as  to  get  more  water.  Many  little 
thread-like  rootlets  grow  out  all  along  its  sides.  This 
is  seen  in  the  seeds  growing  in  sawdust,  and  by  pull- 
ing up  one  from  the  soil  it  can  be  shown  how  firmly 
it  clings.  The  stem  also  has  lengthened  and  buds 
appear,-  which  grow  into  new  leaves.  Soon  the 
branches  appear,  carrying  the  leaves  upward  and  out- 
ward into  the  sunlight  and  air.  The  different  ways 
can  be  watched  best  in  the  plants  growing  in  the  soil. 
In  time  buds  will  form  that  Hive  flowers  in  them; 
these  will  bloom  and  ripen  into  fruit  which  contains 
seeds,  and  the  cycle  of  life  is  completed.  Sketches 
can  be  made  of  branching  roots,  and  of  branches  of 
the  stem  bearing  leaves  and  buds.  Some  sprouting 
seeds  can  be  brought  in  from  out  of  doors  and  their 
parts  noted;  e.  g.,  maple  and  ash  plantlets. 

EXPRESSION. 

Oral  still  prominent  in  describing  plant  growth. 
Names  of  parts  and  their  qualities  used  in  sentences, 
which  may  be  written  from  the  vocabulary,  in  answer 
to  questions,  or  in  original  forms.  These  descrip- 
tions may  accompany  the  simple  sketches.  Copyipg 
of  interesting  poetic  selections  is  helpful,  also  the 
reading  of  some  of  the  beet  myths  about  springtime. 
How  the  plant  grows  from  seed  to  seed  is  the  thought 
to  be  impresed  in  this  grade. 


THIRD    YEAR^COMPARISONS    OP    GERMI-^ 
NATING  SEEDS. 

Collections  of  seeds  should  be  made,  as  in  previous 
years,  and  these  can  be  grouped,  <1)  those  with  a  very 
hard  covering,  such  as  nuts  of  various  kinds  and  the 
stone  fruits.  It  will  require  the  frost  of  winter  ta 
break  this  covering,  and  many  nuts  can  be  found  in 
the  spring  which  have  been  thus  broken.  (2)  Those 
mth  a  thick  skin;  e.  g.,  horse-chestnut,  chestnut, 
acorn  fruit.  By  planting  these  in  moist  sawdust  it 
will  be  found  that  the  young  plant  has  force  enough 
in  it  to  break  through  the  hard  covering.  (3)  Those 
with  a  thin  skin;  e.  g.,  bean,  pea,  squash.  These  are  ' 
easily  burst  by  the  growing  plant,  just  the  swelling  is 
enough  to  break  the  skin.  Lists  of  these  groups  can 
be  made  on  the  board,  and  they  will  serve  as  texts  for 
written  descriptions. 

ARRANGEMENT  OP  THE  PARTS  IN  THE 
SEED. 

This  is  best  found  by  a  set  of  comparisons  between 
two  seeds  like  the  bean  (squash,  pea)  and  com.  (1) 
Sketch  the  dry  seeds  of  each,  follow  this  by  a  sketch 
of  the  same  seeds  soaked  for  twelve  hours.  This  is- 
to  emphasize  the  changes  in  size  and  shape  in  the  first 
change  that  comes  to  a  sprouting  seed.  The  two 
should  be  compared  to  see  if  they  change  alike.  A 
careful  oral  report  is  made  of  this  comparison.  (2} 
Study  the  soaked  seeds  together  for  comparisons,  the 
outside  skin  and  the  effect  of  the  soaking,  which  slipa 
off  the  easier?  Next  the  parts  that  can  be  distin- 
guished, with  their  names — ^the  two  thick  cotyledons 
of  the  bean  with  the  little  bud  (plumule)  between 
them.  This  has  a  distinct  stem  (caulicle)  and  twa 
small  leaves  already  formed.  A  sketch  on  the  board 
witli,names  attached  will  help  fix  the  names,,  and  they 
should  be  used  constantly  in  the  oral  and  written  de- 
scriptions. The  cotyledons  can  be  spread  apart  and 
a  sketch  made. 

The  com  is  quite  different;  on  one  side  of  the  seed 
is  the  single  cotyledon,  and  the  little  plumule  is  only 
slightly  developed,  while  the  largest  part  of  the  seed 
is  taken  up  with  the  food  stored  for  the  young  plant. 
This  should  be  sketched  and  described  as  before. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  SEEDS. 

(S)  Sprout  the  seeds  in  the  moist  sawdust  and  re- 
port the  differences  in  the  ways  of  growth  once  or 
twice  a  week  till  the  plants  have  developed  their  plan 
of  growth.  The  roots,  stem,  leaves,  buds,  should  be 
compared  and  as  far  as  possible  sketched.  The  coty- 
ledons will  be  prominent  in  the  changes  in  the  bean, 
but  little  noticed  in  the  com;  the  main  root-  with  its 
branches  will  differ  from  the  clustCTcd  rootlets  of  the 
com;  the  broad,  unfolding,  net-veined  leaves  of  the 
bean  are  markedly  different  from  the  uncoiling  paral- 
lel-veined com  leaves.  This  will  impress  the  truth 
that  different  plans  accomplish  the  same  result. 
Children  may  be  tested  by  a  few  simple  questions 
written  on  the  board.  (4)  Seeds  sprouted  in  the  soil. 
Tjarge,  medium,  small,  and  very  small  seeds  may  be 
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planted  at  the  same  date^  the  record  being  made  on 
the  board.  The  conditions  are  kept  the  same  and 
comparisons  are  made  and  recorded — ^the  number  of 
days  required  for  each  to  appear  above  ground;  the 
first  thing  to  appear,  cotyledons  or  plumule;  the  time 
required  for  the  first  leaves  to  fully  open;  the  kinds  of 
leaves,  and  arrangement  of  the  branches,  etc.  Under 
each  of  the  four  headings  a  careful  record  is  made  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  thorough  observation  of 
details.  The  horse-chestnut,  acorn,  squash,  and 
grass  seed  will  serve  as  illustrations  of  four  that  may 
be  selected.  The  record  should  be  carefully  copied 
•by  the  children. 


Planted 
April  4. 


Horsechettnut 

Acoro 

Squash 

Grass 


Date 
sprouted. 


What 
appeared. 


Date  of 
Ist  branch 


Klod  of 
leaves. 


Result 
May  4. 


Many  other  things  will  be  noticed  and  orally  re- 
ported, for  the  object  is  to  see  every  change  that  takes 
place.  The  thoughts  regarding  the  meaning  or  value 
of  any  of  these  steps  are  to  be  encouraged,  always  re- 
ferring to  nature  herself  for  the  answers  to  unsettled 
questions.  The  aim  of  this  year's  work  is  power  to 
■compare  processes  of  growth. 

FOURTH   YEAR   AND   INTERMEDIATE 

GRADES.  THE  CONDITIONS  OP  PLANT 

GROWTH. 

This  work  should  be  more  advanced  than  the  pre- 
vious, and  the  children  are  to  find  truths  of  nature  by 
simple  ejcperiments.  As  far  as  possible  the  planning 
and  care  of  the  experiments  should  be  theirs  in  order 
to  make  tlie  meaning  more  real  to  them.  These  ex- 
periments relate  to  the  conditions  of  soil,  moisture, 
and  sunlight.  One  factor  only  is  varied,  while  the 
other  conditions  remain  as  near  alike  as  possible. 
One  day  each  week  is  used  for  the  observations  of 
■each  set  of  experiments. 

SOIL. 

Four  or  five  dishes  or  pots  are  prepared,  and  the 
•conditions  carefully  talked  about  as  to  their  object. 

1.  Beans  or  com  are  planted  on  cotton  in  a  tum- 
bler of  water  without  any  soil.  2.  Same  planted  in 
sand.  3.  Clay.  4.  Loam.  5.  Gravel.  These  are 
all  kept  in  sunlight  in  the  warm  room,  and  equally 
well  watered.  Let  the  children  think  out  the  best 
conditions  and  learn  to  wait  for  results,  not  anticipate 


Planted 
April  4. 

Dat«  of 
sprouting. 

Appearance 
2nd  week. 

Length,  inches, 
8d  week. 

Appearance 
4th  week. 

No.  1.... 

No.  2.... 

No.  8.... 

No.  4.... 

No.  6.... 

them.     On  the  selected  day  the  observations  are  care- 
fully made,  the  record  filled  out  and  copied,  and  the 


various  thoughts  discussed.     More  patience  is  also 
suggested  before  conclusions  are  drawn. 

The  thought  to  be  emphasized  is  the  value  of  good 
soil  to  a  plant,  and  suggestions  as  to  what  it  can  sup- 
ply as  food  for  the  plant.  Geographical  illustrations 
and  applications  should  be  made  from  the  local  neigh- 
borhood. Let  the  children  select  illustrations  and 
tell  the  amount  of  vegetation  and  kind  adapted  to 
each  soil. 

MOISTURE. 

In  a  similar  manner  it  is  decided  to  plant  seeds.  1. 
In  a  very  wet  soil  (keeping  it  so  all  the  time).  2.  In 
soil  with  average  moisture.  3.  In  a  dry  soil.  These 
pots  of  soil  are  kept  in  the  same  conditions  in  other 
respects.  Another  da}""  in  the  week  is  selected  for 
this  series  of  observations. 


Planted 
April  5. 


No.  1... 
No.  2... 
No.  3... 


Days  to 
sprout. 


Appearance 
2nd  week. 


Appearance 
8d  week. 


Result 
4th  week. 


The  thought  to  be  emphasized  is  that  of  an  appro- 
priate supply  of  water,  and  nature's  way  of  giving  it. 
Application  can  be  made  to  deserts,  to  the  kind  of 
vegetation  adapted  to  swamps,  and  to  the  conditions 
of  ordinary  vegetation. 

SUNLIGHT. 

Three  experiments  can  easily  be  thought  out  to 
answer  the  question  of.  the  need  of  sunlight.  No.  1 
is  kept  in  a  sunny  window.  No.  2  is  kept  out  of  the 
direct  sunlight.     No.  3  is  kept  in  a  dark  closet. 


Planted 
April  6. 


No.l. 
No.  2. 
No.  3. 


Date  of 
sprouting. 


Length  in 
inches. 


Color  of 
parts. 


Result 
4th  week. 


The  thought  to  be  emphasized  is  the  essential  work 
of  sunlight  in  giving  warmth  and  producing  the 
green  color  of  vigorous  growth.  To  show  nature^s 
plan  apply  the  weather  record  for  the  month  by  not- 
ing the  days  that  are  ftmny  in  whole  or  part.  If  it  is 
not  feasible  to  try  all  these  experiments,  select  one  line 
and  faithfully  derive  its  lesson.  Different  rooms  of  a 
building  can  divide  up  the  work  and  compare  results, 
thus  each  room  gets  the  full  value  of  its  own  work 
and  derives  something  from  the  others. 

EXPRESSION. 

The  records  are  carefully  kept;  this  is  a  valuable 
form  of  expression.  Exact  seeing  and  describing  of 
experiments  and  observations  is  one  of  the  best  forms 
of  oral  work.  The  free  expression  of  the  thoughts 
wall  give  variety  of  language  and  many  of  the  results 
will  be  surprising  to  those  not  familiar  with  the  facts. 
The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  learn  how  to  question 
nature,  and  how  to  read  her  answer  honestly  and  with 
faith.  A. simple  beginning  can  be  made  in  these 
years. 
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*     Hiss  rierry's   Fridays-    ^ 


THE  CURIO  CLl)B  ROUND-TABLE.— (IL) 

BY   JEAN   HALIFAX. 
THE  EXCHANGE  BUREAU. 

E  found  out  last  month  that  the  teachers 
in  the  Indian  schools,  the  missionary 
teachers  in  far-away  India  and  Turkey, 
and  in  fact  in  every  country  in  all  the 
wide  world  met  around  the  C.  C.  table, 
T}y  proxy,  at  least,  with  their  contributions  of  letters, 
€ongs  in  foreign  tongues,  curiosities,  pictures,  etc. 
But  you  must  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the 
Science  Hillites  would  be  ^^spongey,'^  as  the  boys  say. 
No,  indeed.  They  in  turn  sent  their  contributions, 
rto  repay  those  distant  schools,  and  it  is  of  this  system 
*of  exchange  that  I  will  tell  you. 

The  teachers  in  all  the  schools  of  the  circle  were 
•enthusiastic  over  the  plan,  and  all  found  it  wonder- 
fully helpful,  and  wished  that  every  teacher  would 
try  it.  So  each  one  in  the  round-table  group  of 
visitors  wrote  to  her  or  his  especial  friends  who  were 
'engaged  in  teaching,  and  they  \vrote  to  others  still. 

The  Science-hill  circle  paid  mail  and  express  rates 
•on  all  that  was  sent  to  them  from  missionary  schools, 
and  from  schools  at  home  as  well,  if  those  schools 
could  not  afford  the  money  required. 

How  was  the  circle  able  to  afford  to  pay  the  rates? 
Well,  that? 8  another  story,  too.  But  it  was  by  having 
A  series  of  five-cent  entertainments;  the  price  of  ad- 
mission was  so  low  that  everybody  could  attend  the 
whole  series.  And  it  made  "something  to  go  to,'^ 
and  an  interesting  and  instructive  time  for  the  school 
and  the  community. 

And  what  was  in  the  Exchange?  Well,  almost 
•everything  a  school  could  need. 

L— SCHOOL  HELPS. 

Miss  Merry  sent  what  Sam  called  "idea  samples.^^ 
Every  plan  she  tried  and  found  successful  in  her  own 
work  was  sent  on  to  some  school  in  the  ever-widen- 
iing  circle. 

For  instance  when  the  "medallion  fad'^  was  rag- 
ing, she  had  the  older  scholars  make  copies  of  the 
-different  bookmark^  a  set  for  each  school  that  would 
imd  them  useful. 

They  copied  lesson-plans  which  they  had  made  out, 
and  found  good;  busy-work  of  all  kinds,  old  and  new. 

One  of  the  little  first  reader  folks  made  five  sets  of 
alphabets  for  word  games  to  be  sent  to  a  busy  teacher 
•of  little  folks  in  Illinois.  He  was  too  young  to  study 
all  the  school-time,  and  the  alphabet  work  kept  him 
happily  employed  for  several  days,  between  his  study- 
times.  But  a  child^s  printing  would  not  be  fit  to 
use,  you  say?  He  didn't  print  the  letters  himself. 
He  used  Miss  Merry's  little  dollar  typewriter,  which 
printed  only  capitals.  And,  by  the  way,  that  was  one 
•of  her  '^deas.'* 

You  see,  there's  something  fascinating,  to  a  child. 


about  a  typewriter.  Try  it  and  see.  And  Miss 
Merry  had  promised  that  just  as  soon  as  a  little  "C" 
could  write  and  read  "at  sight"  every  page  in  the  read- 
ing charts,  he  should  have  the  privilege  any  day  when 
his  lessons  had  been  well  learned,  and  his  general  be- 
havior good,  of  using  the  typewriter  for  five  whole  ' 
minutes  sometime  in  the  afternoon.  And  what  fun 
the  little  folks  had  with  it! 

Once,  when  a  school  away  off  had  sent  each 
Science  Hillite  a  "Christmas  card,"  in  the  shape  of 
some  tiny  Japanese  bookmarks,  they  sent  in  return 
a  similar  typewriter  to  the  little  folks  in  the  Sunrise 
kingdom.  But  the  exchanges,  as  a  rule,  only  cost 
them  a  few  cents. 

It  was  fine  drill  in  normal  work  for  the  future 
teachers  among  the  A's,  too,  to  make  out  copies  of  les- 
son helps,  to  explain  how  they  were  working,  etc. 
Miss  Merry  noticed  what  close  attention  was  given 
after  this  to  every  explanation  or  suggestion  of  hers. 

And  the  A's  read  Miss  Merry's  educational  papers, 
and  when  they  had  a  chance  borrowed  and  read  others, 
in  search  of  something  helpful  for  the  teachers  who 
were  so  kindly  helping  them.  You  can  readily  im- 
agine what  a  good  influence  this  reading  had  on  the 
school,  and  how  the  scholars  slowly  but  surely  grew 
more  thoughtful,  earnest,  and  intelligent;  and  what 
a  real  help  it  was  to  their  teacher  as  she  realized  how 
strong  the  "firm"  spirit  was  growing,  and  how  great 
a  personal  interest  each  scholar  took  in  his  school. 

II.— THE    COLLECTIONS. 

The  foundation  of  the  round-table  had  been  the 
Curio  club,  and  that  club  made  a  specialty  of  collect- 
ing, you  remember. 

Christmas  cards  were  sent  to  missionary  schools; 
booklets  of  pressed  ferns  (all  botanical  specimens 
were  neatly  glued  or  mounted,  labeled,  etc.)  were 
made  for  a  school  in  the  city  where  the  children  had 
no  access  to  ferny  nooks;  seeds,  bulbs,  etc.,  to  a  school 
in  the  West  that  wanted  to  try  planting  some  varieties 
not  found  in  their  place;  a  box  of  trailing  arbutus,  and 
a  tiny  fir  (sent  by  freight)  for  a  school  in  the  South, 
where  these  two  strangers  never  had  been  seen;  a 
stamp-collection  (very  small)  for  a  school  in  Virginia; 
a  collection  of  feathers  (of  birds  native  to  the  Science 
Hillites'  state)  for  a  school  in  California;  some  bird- 
nests  for  a  New  York  school;  samples  of  the  various 
kinds  of  wood  (to  be  found  around  Science  hill)  for  a 
school  in  Boston;  a  collection  of  nicely  pressed  and 
labeled  wild  flowers  for  that  Cherokee  school,  etc. 

And  in  return  the  Science  hill  school  has  received 
so  many  donations  that  the  Curio  club  cabinet  has 
had  to  be  extended,  until  now  the  shelves  reach  to  the 
ceiling.  And  there's  material  for  many  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  Triday  to  come. 

Once  they  had  a  flower  day,  and  they  could  show 
specimens  from  almost  all  over  the  world,  including 
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a  thistle  from  Scotland^  a  maj^olia  leaf  from  Louisi- 
ana^ and  a  lily  from  Palestine. 

Each  flower  told  its  short  stoiry^  and  although  there 
was  not  time  for  a  large  number  of  flower  representa- 
tives to  appear^  Mary  Morton  promised  to  keep  up  the 
flower  receptions  weekly  through  the  simmier,  when 
the  teacher  would  be  absent  for  her  vacation,  and 
when  school  began  again  the  reception  committee 
would  give  some  more  flower  days. 

We  must  tell  you  about  those  receptions  some  time, 
for  they  had  good  times  at  them,  you  may  imagine. 

With  such  a  herbarium  as  they  were  gradually 
gathering  together,  the  scholars  were  growing  more 
familiar  with  botanical  specimens  in  their  own  coun- 
try and  in  other  lands  than  they  could  possibly  have 
been  with  many  terms  of  text-book  lessons. 

Make  little  booklets  of  your  native  wild  flowers  by 
the  dozen,  mount  and  label  them  (that  was  left  for 
Friday  work,  usually,  though  some  Saturday  after- 
noons were  given  to  it),  and  by  the  time  you  have  fin- 
ished the  twelfth  you  will  be  decidedly  more  familiar 
with  the  said  specimens,  hard  names  and  all,  than 
when  you  began! 

Such  delightful  times  as  they  had.  Miss  Merry  and 
all  of  them,  spring  afternoons,  or  early  summer  morn- 
ings, before  breakfast,  or  any  time  when  the  young 
folks  were  not  needed  for  the  daily  household  tasks 
and  "chores,^^  off  in  the  woods  or  meadows,  getting 
booklet  material. 

The  scholars  did  most  of  the  gathering,  for  Miss 
Merry  was  kept  busy  explaining  and  answering  ques- 
tions. "Yes,  Timmy,  that's  blood-root;  squeeze  this 
rhizoma,  or  rootstock,  and  you^l  see  why  if  s  so 
named.  There!  isn4  that  juice  blood-colored? 
From  each  bud  of  this  root-stalk  you  see  there  springs 
a  single  large,  glaucous  leaf,  and  a  scape  about  six 
inches  high,  wil£  a  single  flower.  The  leaf  is  kidney- 
shaped,  AVill.  Count  the  petals,  Annie,  please.  Yes, 
there  are  eight  in  two  series.  Mary,  will  you  take 
charge  of  our  Sanguinaria  Canadensis  specimens? 
Whaf 8  it  good  for,  did  you  ask,  Joey?  The  juice  is 
an  emetic."  And  so  the  work  would  go  on,  one  set 
gathering,  the  other  pressing  (temporarily)  and  not- 
ing down  the  name,  etc.  Those  who  gathered  on 
Monday  would  do  the  pressing  and  noting  Tuesday, 
and  vice  versa. 

Then  when  the  specimens  were  dry  and  ready  to 
mount,  and  a  leisure  moment  had  arrived,  the  botany 
materials,  white  paper,  glue,  etc.,  purchased  with  the 
round  table  fund,  would  be  brought  out,  and  little 
booklets  made.  The  covers  were  of  heavy,  dark 
botany  paper,  tied  with   baby  ribbon  or   cord,  with 

"Wilitflowers  from   Science    Hill,  , ,*'  in 

fancy  gilt-lettering  on  the  front  cover.  You  Uan 
supply  the  blanks — the  name  of  the  county  and  state, 
for  I  must  not  "give  away''  the  where-ness  of  this 
Science  hill  school,  or  they'd  never  forgive  me,  I  fear. 

And  how  glad  those  other  schools  were  of  these 
dainty  "souvenirs"  from  a  sister  school!  It  made 
them  want  ix)  work  hard  enough  to  send  something 
equally  good  in  return.     So  both  sides  were  helped. 

And  you  can  see  that  with  all  those  schools  in  the 
circle  waiting  for  some  specimens  or  ^Tielps"  from 
you,  you  couldn't  spare  a  minute  for  idleness  in  school 
or  out,  for  the  quicker  you  sent  your  contribution,  the 
sooner  the  mail  brought  you  something  new  and  in- 
teresting in  return. 


EARLY  WILD  FLOWERS. 

BT   HBXiEN   BEANB. 

THE   SNOWDBOP. 
HERE  is  a  legend  in  Germany  that  the 
snowdrops  are  little  bells  made  for  the 
angels.    The  angels  come  down  and 
ring  these  in  the  early  spring  days  in 
order  to  wake  other  flowers  from  their 
winter  sleep.    The  ringing  of  these  bells  is  to  pro- 
claim to  all  the  flowers  that  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  is  come. 

The  snowdrop  is  a  brave  little  flower,  for  it  does 
not  fear  the  chilling  winds,  the  cold  blasts,  or  storms, 
but  bravely  pushes  its  way  through  the  snow  in  our 
meadows  and  orchards. 

The  flower  has  three  outer  and  three  inner  petals. 
The  three  outer  divisions  are  of  pure,  silvery  white,, 
and  are  spread  out  so  that  it  looks  like  a  little  belL 
The  three  inner  divisions  are  shorter,  tinted  with 
green  and  are  slightly  notched. 

The  stem  is  slender  and  three  or  four  inches  long- 
Its  leaves  are  long  and  narrow.    Its  roots  are  bulb- 
ous, and  produce  two  leaves- 
and  one  single  stem  with  the- 
drooping  flower. 

There  is  a  pretty  story  that 
tells  us  why  thiis  flower  nods- 
its  head  and  why  it  is  called 
sno^^'drop.  Long,  long  ago,, 
the  first  one  that  grew  re- 
solved to  keep  its  head  very 
erect.  But  as  it  grew  taller,, 
its  head  felt  very  heavy,  and 
when  the  cold  northeast 
wind  rushed  over  it,  it  shiv- 
ered and  felt  sad.  The 
flower  soon  saw  that  the  birds 
had  not  come,  that  the  snow 
was  all  about,  that  the  sun 
looked  pale  and  not  another 
flower  was  in  blossom.  So 
the  flower  dropped  its  head,, 
half  closed  its  leaves,  and 
looked  down  at  the  snow. 
The  snow  was  sorry  to  see  the- 
flower  so  sad,  so  the  snow 
sparkled  like  diamonds  and 
tried  to  look  bright  and 
cheerful. 

The  snowdrop  liked  to  look  at  the  sparkling  snow,, 
and  they  became  the  best  of  friends.  • 

This  is  why  the  flower  always  drops  its  head  and  is^ 
called  snowdrop. 

THE  WOOD  AKEMONE. 
The  word  "anemone"  is  from  a  Greek  word  and 
means  wind.  We  are  sometimes  called  the  "Wind- 
Flower."  People  used  to  think  we  opened  our  blos- 
soms wider  when  the  wind  was  blowing.  We  are- 
among  the  first  fiowers  of  spring,  and  sometimes- 
Earth  has  a  cold  welcome  for  us.     We  are  busy  in 
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April  whitening  the  hillsides  with  our  blossoms,  and 
we  carpet  very  large  spaces  in  the  woods. 

Each  one  of  us  has  a  long  slender  stalk  by  itself. 
We  think  it  is  mnch  better  so,  but  we  have  some  rela- 
tives who  share  the  same  stem  together.  People  say 
that  some  of  us  are  as  daintily  tinted  as  a  sea-shell. 

We  dress  mostly  in  white,  shades  of  pink  and 
purple.  We  surprise  the  children  sometimes,  for 
some  of  us  have  five,  some  six,  and  some  seven  petal- 
like sepals.  Our  leaves  are  deeply  cut.  Do  you  not 
think  them  pretty? 


We  are  a  large  family  and  have  a  merry  time  danc- 
ing, nodding,  and  swaying  together  during  the  spring 
days. 

Long  ago  we  grew  only  in  the  far  East,  and  our 
roots  were  brought  to  America. 

We  improve  by  culture  and  travel;  do  you  not 
think  90? 

BLOOD-EOOT. 

The  blood-root  is  found  upon  the  borders  of  woods 
:and  occasionally  upon  hillsides. 

It  creeps  along  slowly,  and  through  the  earth  and 
brown  leaves  sends  up  a  stalk  that  bears  a  leaf,  but 
this  leaf  clings  closely  to  another  stalk.  Soon  this 
second  stalk  bears  a  waxen,  snowy  white  flower. 
When  the  flower  is  in  full  blossom  the  leaf  expands. 
This  is  one  of  the  loveliest  wild  flowers  of  early  spring. 
It  has  many  bright  yellow  stamens  that  look  like  a 
golden  heart. 

After  the  blossom  falls  the  leaf  continues  to  grow. 
Is  it  not  a  beautiful  leaf?  What  other  flowers  have  a 
similar  leaf?  The  blood-root  Kkes  to  spread  its 
leaves  out  in  the  sunshine.  The  leaves  are  its  lungs. 
The  underground  stem  looks  something  like  a  potato, 
does  it  not?  The  roots  look  like  little  threads.  If 
this  root  or  stem  should  be  broken,  it  would  give  out 


a  red  liquid.    The  Indians  once  used  this  with  which 

to  decorate  their  faces  and  tomahawks. 
TBILLIUM. 
Preparations. — 1.  A  newspaper  spread  upon  each 

desk  or  upon  a  large  table.    2.  If  possible  supply 

each  child  with  a  plant.     3.  Have  a  large  drawing  of 

the  plant  upon  the  blackboard. 

Observations. — ^I.  Examine  the  plant  as  a  whole, 

its  underground  stem,  its  slender  roots,  its  graceful 

stem,  its  ovate  leaves, 
three  in  a  whorl,  a  little 
below  the  flower,  the 
veining,  base,  apex,  color 
and  surface  of  the  leaves, 
n.  Examine  the  sin- 
gle terminal  flower,  its 
shape,  its  three  sepals, 
and  three  petals,  its  color 
(sometimes  white  turn- 
ing to  pink  or  marked 
with  green,  again  purp- 
lish red). 

III.  Examine  the  in- 
terior of  the  flower. 
(This  may  require  a 
glass.)  Its  six  stamens 
and  three  pistils. 

IV.  Compare  this 
with  the  bell-flower, 
adder-tongue        and 

-^!f  \u\>i^ftv  rcNMc>M.'?>«\kv-A.  tulip.     It    is    well    to 

press  and  mount  the  flowers  studied  by  the  children. 

Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  poses  of 
children  when  standing.  They  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  rest  exclusively  upon  one  foot,  as  is  a  com- 
mon habit,  for  this  position  throws  the  spine  to  one 
side.  Teach  them  to  carry  a  book  upon  the  head 
occasionally,  when  walking  and  standing,  to  keep 
erect— School  Physiology  Journal. 
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STORIES  FROM   BRITISH  HISTORY. 

BT  PAMELA  ^G  ABTHUB  COLE. 

HARoi^D  AND  WILUAM. 
XIV. 
^r\ID  Harold  intend  to  keep  his  promise  to  Duke  William  ? 
fS)j  Perhaps  he  did  at  first,  and  afterwards  yielded  to  a 
^^  temptation  which  must  have  been  a  very  strong  one. 
All  we  can  know  with  certainty  is  that  he  became  king  of 
England  and  was  crowned  on  the  very  day  of  King  Edward's 
death. 

News  traveled  but  slowly  in  those  days,  when  there 
were  no  post-offices,  and  few  persona  wrote  letters,  still 
an  old  proverb  tells  us  that  "111  news  flies  fast,"  and  the 
report  of  Edward's  death  and  Harold's  broken  promise 
reached  William.  He  was  full  of  anger,  as  we  may  sup- 
pose. He  was  silent  for  a  while,  but  when  he  did  speak, 
he  called  Harold  some  hard  names. 

He  soon  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  nobles  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  told  them  his  Intention  of  going  to  war  with 
Harold  for  the  crown  of  England.  It  is  to  be  supposed 
that  he  thought  he  should  have  no  trouble  In  raising  an 
army  and  going  directly  to  England,  but  the  Norman 
barons  were  «iot  so  willing  as  he  had  expected.  They 
complained  of  a  ruler  who  was  so  often  at  war,  for  Duke 
William  had  given  them  a  plenty  of  fighting  to  do  with 
one  nation  or  another. 

Then,  too,  they  were  In  debt;  to  carry  on  a  war,  money 
would  be  needed  as  well  as  strong  arms  and  sharp 
swords;  many  of  them  were  afraid  of  the  voyage;  al- 
though It  seems  short  to-day,  it  looked  long  In  those  days, 
and  many.  Indeed,  most  of  those  nobles  had  never  been 
In  a  ship  In  their  lives. 

In  short,  they  were  not  pleased  with  this  new  plan,  and 
they  showed  that  they  were  not.  Instead  of  sitting  quietly 
and  speaking,  one  at  a  time,  as  well-behaved  people  did 
then  In  public  meetings,  and  as  they  do  now,  they  all 
talked  at  once,  and  made  so  much  noise  that  the  meeting 
broke  up  into  little  groups,  and  each  man  talked  to  as 
many  listeners  as  he  could  find  willing  to  hear  him. 

Duke  William  withdrew  from  this  stormy  assemblage, 
and  sent  for  the  barons  to  come,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  and 
talk  with  him.  He  persuaded  them  to  join  him  In  the  ex- 
pedition he  had  planned,  and  one  of  the  promises  he  made 
was  that  they  should  all  share  in  the  spoils  to  be  gained 
in  England,  which  was  a  fair  and  fertile  country.  He 
made  the  same  promise  to  the  people  of  the  dlfiferent 
French  provinces,  his  neighbors,  whom  }ie  invited  to  join 
him,  and  he  kept  these  promises,  too,  as  the  Saxons  found 
to  their  cost. 

The  unwilling  spirit  of  his  nobles  was  not  the  only  ob- 
stacle that  William  encountered.  After  his  vessels  were 
ready  for  sea,  and  every  man  aboard,  they  were  delayed  so 
long  for  want  of  a  favorable  wind  that  the  people  were 
discouraged.  "It  Is  plain,"  they  said,  "that  we  shall  never 
reach  England."  The  wind  changed,  however,  at  last. 
It  was  late  In  September  that  the  fleet  reached  Pevensey, 
on  the  coast  of  Sussex. 

XV. 

Harold  enjoyed  his  kingdom  but  a  short  time.  He  was 
a  brave  soldier,  but  there  were  fearful  odds  against  him. 

During  the  exile  of  Godwin,  the  father  of  Harold,  he 
had  spent  some  time  In  Flanders,  and  Tostig,  one  of  his 
sons,  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  a 
sister  of  the  wife  of  William  of  Normandy.  Henceforth 
Toetlg  cared  no  more  for  England  and  his  own  family, 
but  came  with  the  king  of  Norway  to  attack  England  at 
one  point,  while  Normandy  was  landing  at  another. 

The  army  of  Tostig  and  his  allies  was  a  large  one,  but 
the  spirit  of  England  was  roused,  and  Harold  gained  a 
signal  victory.  He  was  hopeful  of  similar  good  fortune 
against  the  Normans,  as  he  had  heard  that  William's  voy- 
age would  be  delayed  till  spring.    Then  he  would  have 


had  ample  time  to  prepare.  He  might  have  collected  a 
larger  army;  he  might  have  procured  foreign  assistance,, 
but  he  had  time  for  none  of  these  things. 

The  flrst  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  foe  was  brought  him 
by  a  knight  from  the  neighborhood  of  Pevensey,  who  had 
come  on  his  fleetent  horse  to  bring  the  report.  The  Nor- 
mans had  landed  and  erected  a  fort,  which  they  had 
brought,  prepared  In  pieces,  in  tholr  vessels.  The  fort 
was  enclosed  by  a  fosse,  or  deep  ditch,  In  the  style  of  the 
time,  and  It  was  plain  to  see  that  tho  strangers  would  not 
be  easily  driven  away. 

Harold  saw  little  hope,  but  he  made  an  effort  to  drive 
off  his  enemy,  or  rather  to  buy  him  off.  He  made  liberal 
oilers,  not  only  of  his  own  treasures,  but  the  spoils  he  had 
taken  from  the  king  of  Norway.  But  William  was  not  to 
be  bribed.  He  had  come  to  settle  himself  on  the  throne^, 
and  he  would  not  give  up  that  hope  for  anything  else  that 
could  be  offered  him. 

It  was  on  the  fourteenth  of  October,  1066,  that  the  bat- 
tle of  Hastings  (  as  It  Is  usually  called)  was  fought  There- 
was  a  terrible  loss  on  both  sides,  but  the  Normans  were 
victorious.  William  remained  unwounded,  Harold  was. 
killed.  He  was  burled  at  Waltham  Abbey  m  a  church 
which  he  had  founded,  and  the  only  epitaph  on  his  tomb- 
was  "Harold  Infelix,"  the  unfortunate  Harold. 

The  rightful  heir  of  the  crown  was  Edgar  Atheling,  a. 
grandson  of  Edmund  Ironside — ^he  had  been  long  resident, 
in  England— and  some  of  the  Saxons  were  ready  to  make 
a  bold  stand,  and  endeavor  to  make  him  king;,  but  th^ 
archbishop  of  York  and  some  of  the  other  clergy  met. 
William  as  he  entered  London,  and  offered  him  the  keys 
of  the  city  in  token  of  submission. 

He  was  crowned  on  Christmas  day  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. He  had  gained  the  kingdom  by  conquest,  certainly, 
but  there  was  a  pretense  of  making  it  a  matter  of  choice, 
for  before  placing  the  crown  on  his  head,  the  archbishop- 
asked  the  English  people  present  if  they  would  have  him 
for  their  king,  and  they  answered  with  loud  shouts,  ex- 
tremely loud.  Indeed,  for  one  old  historian  tells  us  that 
their  shout  "so  shook  the  abbey  that  twenty  knights  that 
sat  thereon  were  bestrewed  on  the  ground."  The  noise. 
was  heard  by  the  Norman  soldiers  who  were  standing  out- 
side, and  made  them  quite  anxious,  until  the  new  king  ap- 
peared at  the  door  in  his  crown,  when  they  were  made  to 
understand. 

William  is  known  in  history  as  William  the  Conqueror.. 
With  the  battle  of  Hastings  ended  the  Saxon  rule,  which 
had  lasted   (with  slight  Interruptions)   nearly  six  cen- 
turies. 


Measnrlngr  a  Figrnre. 

Draw  upon  the  board  a  figure  like  the  following:  — 


^C,N. 

1 

.24/ 

/v. 

Have  the  children  copy  this  figure  from  the  bpai^d- 
upon  a  scale  of  one  inch  for  every  six  inches  upon  the 
board. 

Have  them  figure  the  area  of  the  figure  upon  the 
board;  also  of  the  figure  upon  the  slate. 

Find  the  area,  if  the  twelve-inch  line  was  thirty 
inches. 
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Good  News. 

HE  fairies  told  the  pale  snow  flowers; 
The  flowers  told  the  bees; 
The  bees  came  forth  in  sunny  hours, 
And  told  it  to  the  trees: 

The  trees  unwrapt  their  little  leaves, 

And  told  it  to  the  birds; 
The  birds  sang  songs  of  harvest  sheaves; 

All  creatures  knew  the  words: 

It  woke  a  downy  yellow  chick 

From  his  warm  three  weeks*  nap; 
Who,  at  his  window  'gan  to  pick; 

I  heard  the  casement  snap! 
Then  looking  out,  he  said  to  me. 

What  I  to  you  now  say; 

"The  spring  has  ccMne!  for  don't  you  see 

That  this  is  Easter  day?" 

—Selected. 


Waitingr  to  Grow. 

Tune:  "The  Sparrows,"  in  "Nursery  Finger  Plays." 
n|  ITTLB  white  snowdrops  just  waking  up, 
LCf    Violet,  crocus,  and  sweet  buttercup, 
^^     Dear  little  flowers  under  the  snow. 

Waiting  to  grow,  yes,  waiting  to  grow. 

Little  brown  roots  now  ready  to  sprout, 
Reaching  their  delicate  flngers  about, 
Under  the  leaves,  the  ice,  and  the  snow. 
Waiting  to  grow,  yes,  waiting  to  grow. 

RULES  OF  PUBLICATION. 


DaU  o/gx^iratwH.  —  Tht  date  on  the  label  of  jour  paper  indicates  the  time 
when  your  tnbsaiption  expires. 

Z>wctf«/£pnMMfM.  —  Subscriptions  are  not  discontinued  at  their  expiration. 
Any  sulMtcriber  wiidiing  to  stop  his  paper  mast  notify  the  Publishers,  otherwise 
he  is  responsible  for  payment  as  long  as  the  paper  is  sent.  Do  not  depend 
upon  your  Postmaster  or  any  one  else  to  order  the  paper  stopped  for  you. 
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Change  of  euldrtu.  —  Subscribers  must  notify  us  of  any  chance  in  their 

' '  ess.  givins  both  the  former  and  present  address,  otherwise  they  are  re- 

isible  for  the  paper  if  sent  to  a  former  address,  until  ordered  stopped,  or 


;  both  the  former  and  present  address,  otherwise  they  are  re- 

B  changed. 

H0W  U  remU.^To  secure  safety,  it  is  important  that  remittances  should  be 
made  by  checks,  drafts,  post-oflSce  orders,  express  money  orders,  or  registered 
letters,  made  payable  to  Uie  Publishers. 

ReceUU.  —  Remittances  are  acknowledged  by  change  of  date  following  the 
subscriber's  name  on  the  paper.  Should  such  a  change  fail  to  appear  on  the 
label  of  the  second  issue  after  the  date  of  remittance,  subscribers  should  notify 
•usatODoe. 

Miumg  numbers.  —  Should  a  number  of  the  Tbachbr  fidl  to  reach  a  sub- 
scriber, he  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  Publishers  by  notifying  us  of  the  fact, 
upon  receipt  of  which  notice  the  missing  number  will  be  sent.  We  guarantee  a 
full  year's  subscription. 

All  letters  pertaining  to  the  Editorial  department,  and  all  oonununications 
-for  the  pages  of  the  Tbachbr  should  be  adifressed  to  A.  E.  Winship.  SdiUr. 
All  letters  pertaininc  to  the  business  management  of  the  Tbachbk  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Publishers. 

NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHINQ  COMPANY. 

PitSiicaiipn  Office :  8  Somenet  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


waSTBBN  OFFIOB: 
A.  W.  MUMFOBD,  Room  45,  Aadltorlam  Bldg.,  ChioagrOf  m* 

Mr.  Mumford  is  also  General  Agent  for  the  States  of  New  York.  New 
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l^evada,  and  Oklahoma  Territory. 


Soon  the  bright  sun  will  open  your  door, 
Melt  all  the  snow  and  rouse  you  once  more; 
No  longer  listen  and  wait  below. 
Jump  up  all  smiling,  ready  to  grow. 

— BUen  M.  Munsell. 


A 


Almost  Time. 

LMOST  time  for  the  pretty  white  daisies 

Out  of  their  sleep  to  waken  at  last, 
And  over  the  meadows,  with  grasses  and  clorer, 

To  bud  and  to  blossom,  and  grow  so  fast; 
Almost  time  for  the  buttercups  yellow. 

The  ferns  and  the  flowers,  the  roses  and  all. 
To  waken  from  slumber  and  merrily  listen. 

To  gladden  our  hearts  at  the  spring's  first  calL 

Almost  time  for  the  skies  to  grow  bluer. 

And  breezes  to  soften,  and  days  to  grow  long; 
For  eyes  to  grow  brighter,  and  hearts  to  grow 
gladder. 

And  earth  to  rejoice  in  her  jubilant  song; 
Almost  time  for  the  sweetest  of  seasons; 

Nearer  it  comes  with  each  new-bom  day. 
And  soon  the  smile  of  the  beautiful  springtime 

Winter's  cold  shadow  will  chase  away. 

—Selected. 


Pussy  Willow. 

KNOW  what  the  fairies  do  with  their  mufts 
When  the  winter's  spent, 
And  the  warm  south  wind  with  its  coaxing  pufCs 
Makes  the  ice  relent 

They  go  where  the  pussy  willow  stirs 

In  the  wind,  all  bare; 
And,  just  as  your  mother  does  with  her  furs, 
Hang  them  out  to  air. 

— ^Lydia  A.  Hasbrouk. 


ppletons' 

Home-Readinsf 


Books. 


Edited  by 

William  T.  Harris,  LL.  D., 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
npHIS  comprebensire  series  of  books  will  present  npon  a  tymmetri- 
'''  cal  plan  tbe  best  available  literature  in  tbe  various  fields  of 
buman  learning,  selected  witb  a  view  to  the  needs  of  students  of  all 
fCrades  in  supplementing  tbeir  scbool  studies  and  for  bome  reading 
Tbey  will  cover  tbe  f ollowlnfi:  departments  of  knowledge,  and  repre- 
sent tbe  best  phases  of  modem  thought  :— 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  including  Qeography 
and  Travel;  PHYSICS  and  CHEMISTRY; 
HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  and  ETHNOL- 
OGY, including  Ethics  and  Morals ;  LITERA- 
TURE and  ART 

It  is  believed  that  this  project  will  fully  solve  the  lone 
problem  as  to  what  kind  of  reading  shall  be  fur  '  '    ' 
and  what  will  most  benefit  them,  mtellectually  i 

The  following  volumes  are  now  ready : 
The  Storv  of  the  Birds.  By  Jambs  Newtok  Baskett.  66c.  net. 
The  Plant  World.    By  Fbakk  YnrcBRT.    60cts  net. 
The  Story  of  Oliver  Twist.    Edited  by  Ella  B.  Kibk. 

VOLUMES  IN  PRESS: 
In  Brook  and  Bayoo.    By  Claba  Kbbk  Batltbs. 
Cartons  Homes  and  their  Tenants.    By  James  Oabteb  Beabd. 
Crusoe's  Island.    By  F.  A.  Obeb. 
Uncle  8am*s  Seorets.    By  O.  P.  Austik. 
Nataral  History  IKeaders,  5  vols.    By  J.  F.  Tboeoeb. 
The  Hall  of  Shells*    By  Mrs.  A.  S.  Habdt. 

OTHBBt  IV  PBBPABATIOIf. 

These  books  will  be  found  especially  desirable  for  school  use,  and 
help  to  interest  pupils  in  their  class-room  studies.  Ask  for  subscrip- 
tion plan  for  securing  early  copies  of  this  valuable  series. 

e.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Nil  Yirt,  BMtn,  Chteip. 


f  solve  the  long-standing 
furnished  to  uie  young, 
Uly  as  well  as  morally. 
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Easter. 

BT  LAURA  FROST   ARMITAOB. 

^  ailS  £»8ter  time,  when  Christ  arose ; 
V    There's  gladness  in  the  air, 
We  bring  the  lilies  white  as  snow, 

An  Easter  offering  fair. 
Oh  lilies  white,  and  pare,  and  sweet ! 
We  laj  them  at  the  Saviour's  feet. 

But  sweeter  in  the  dear  Lord's  eyes 
Than  flowers,  however  fair, 

Are  hearts  all  full  of  love  for  him, 
That  serve  him  everywhere. 

Oh  may  our  hearts  be  pure  and  sweet 

As  now  we  lay  them  at  his  feet ! 

April. 

OOD  morning,  sweet  April, 

So  winsome  and  shy, 
With  a  smile  on  your  lip 

And  a  tear  in  your  eye. 
There  are  pretty  hepaticas 

Hid  in  your  hair, 
And  bonny  blue  violets 

Clustering  there. 


Closingr  Verse. 

rnHOSE  who  love  to  send  their  children  home  happy— 
V    and  what  teacher  does  not?— will  appreciate  thia 
tender  bit  of  verse  from  Victor  Hugo,  which  may 
be  used  as  a  closing  quotation: — 
"Good-night! 

Oood-night! 
Far  flies  the  light! 
But  still  God's  love 
Shall  flame  above. 
Making  all  bright. 
Good-night! 
Good-night!* 


— The  New  Education. 


% 


— Selected. 


K 


Froebel  Birthday  Songr. 

ET  us  sing  to-day  with  gladnebs 
Of  a  friend  to  childhood  dear; 
One  who  thought  and  labored  for  us. 

And  whose  name  we  honor  here. 
Lovingly  he  planned  for  children 

Happy  work  and  merry  play; 
Let  us  then  be  glad  and  grateful, 
As  we  think  of  him  to-day. 

— ^Emllie  Poulsson. 


Froebel  Birthday  Songr. 

ING,  litUe  birds,  and  tell  the  story, 

Froebel's  birthday  is  to-day. 
Blow,  gentle  winds,  the  day's  red  glory, 

And  all  the  world  keeps  holiday. 
We'll  each  bring  a  flower. 
And  build  a  bright  bower. 

To  circle  about  and  sing; 
As  glad  hearts  are  beating, 
And  sweet  lips  repeating. 

Hurrah  for  Froebel,  our  king. 

— American  School  and  College  Journal. 


Only  to  think,  just  under  the  snow 
Flowers  and  grasses  are  waiting  to  grow. 
Hark!  do  you  hear  them  rushing  about. 
Whispering  softly,  "I  want  to  get  out"? 
Only  be  patient  a  few  weeks  more, 
And  the  warm  kind  sun  will  open  the  door. 

—Selected. 


Tbe  busy,  active  brain  requires  some  nerve^BastaiiiiDg  element  as  food. 

VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES 

Contains  the  essential  elements  to  feed,  nourish,  and  sustain  in 
activity  all  bodily  functions.  Used  30  years  with  best  results  by 
thousands  of  diligent  brain  workers  for  the  preYention  as  well 
as  cure  of  mental  or  nervous  exhaustion. 

It  is  a  complete  restoratiYC  of  the  vital  forces. 

Vitalized  Phosphites  is  a  consentrated  white  powder  from  the  phosphoid  principle  of  the  ox-brain  and  wheat  germ— formulated  by  Prof. 
Percy.    Descriptiye  pamphlet  free. 


Prepared  only  by 
If  not    found    at 


^^@^(3 


56  West  26tli  St.,  New  York, 
druggists,  sent  by  mail  ($1.00). 


0BOSBT*S  COI«D  AND  CATARRH  CURE.— The  best  remedy  known  for  cold  in  the  head  and  sore  throat.    By  mail,  60  cents. 


NATURE  AND   HUMAN   NATURE    SERIES. 

Published  Bi-monthly.        Edited  by  A.  G.  Winship. 
so  csMors  A.  -TE^n. 


The  February  Number  is  Devoted  Entirely  to 

It  contains  the  only  complete  bibliography  of  Literature  of  Child  Study  (prepared  by  Agnes  Stow* 
ELL,  State  Normal  School,  Weston,  Oregon)  that  has  ever  been  published.  This  number  also  contains 
valuable  discussions  ot  the  theme,  by  Will  S.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Wins  hip. 


Tlirt|-two  Pigis.   1 0  Nib  a  Copy. 


Special  rates  If  irdina  li  qiaititlis. 


NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  3  Somerset  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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*    Books.    ^ 


OUR  LITTLE  BOOK  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS.  Arranged 
by  W.  E.  Crosby.  Illuminated  covers,  illustrated  in 
colors.  New  York:  American  Book  Company.  106  pp. 
Price,  30  cents. 

This  is  as  beautiful  a  first  reader  as  was  ever  issued. 
It  is  but  about  two  years  since  the  first  American  primer 
in  colors  appeared,  and  now  we  have  several.  This  de- 
lightful little  book  is  more  *'lovely"  than  any  of  the 
children's  holiday  books.  It  is  scientifically  arranged, 
and  exemplifies  the  latest  and  best  pedagogical  principles 
at  the  same  time.  There  is  character  in  the  beautiful 
colored  pictures.  Flags,  fruits,  geometrical  shapes,  and 
complementary  color  arrangement  add  materially  to  the 
information  features  of  the  book.  Vertical  script  has 
full  recognition,  and  tlie  slant  is  not  here.  Cofrelation  Is 
at  its  oest  here,  as  the  child  learns  incidentally  much 
about  drawing,  writing,  numbers,  form,  nature,  color,  and 
music  while  learning  to  read.  Too  much  cannot  be  said 
in  praise  of  the  modem  primer  of  which  this  is  the  latest 
representative.  It  is  putting  it  mildly  to  say  that  it  has 
no  superior. 


THE  HAPPY  METHOD  IN  NUMBERS.  For  Little 
People.  By  Emily  E.  Benton.  Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bar- 
deen.  Cloth.  96  pp.  Price,  75  cents. 
Miss  Benton  of  Groton,  N.  Y.,  has  prepared  a  thor- 
oughly original  presentation  of  numbers  based  on  the 
law  of  strong  contrast.  She  has  provided  a  systematic 
arrangement  of  objects  and  drawings  calculated  to  lead 
to  accuracy,  self-reliance,  and  love  for  numbers.  Miss 
Benton  has  made  an  earnest  effort  to  secure  that  "happy 
medium"  by  which  objects  are  used  to  hold  the  attention 
and  make  clear  essential  ideas,  and  dropped  the  moment 
they  are  not  needed  for  this  purpose.  She  has  no  fear  of 
concert  work,  provided  it  be  for  a  purpose  and  is  in  an 
animated  and  pleasing  tone  of  voice.  Any  work  of  this 
kind  runs  counter  to  so  many  prejudices  that  the  re- 
viewer is  in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  whether  most  to  admire 
the  new  and  "happy"  ideas  or  to  criticise  the  new  notions 


that  antagonize  time-honored  customs?  The  dictation 
for  vertical  figures  on  the  first  page  seems  needless,  to 
say  the  least;  the  writing  of  the  division  of  the  first  ten 
numbers  by  one,  page  25,  seems  even  more  useless; 
otherwise  the  departures  are  generally  helpful,  and  the 
illustrative  processes  clear  and  suggestive.  The  taking 
of  the  numbers  to  pieces  in  a  modified  Grube  method  is 
attractive,  and  the  use  of  the  multiplication  table  is  sure 
to  give  pleasure  to  teachers. 

INDUCTIVE     ELEMENTARY     PHYSICAL    SCIENCE. 
By  r'.  H.  Bailey.    Heath's  "Experimental  Science  Se- 
ries."   Boston:  D.   C.   Heath  &   Co.    Cloth.     106   pp. 
Mr.  Bailey  is  one  of  the  leading  geniuses  among  Ameri- 
can school  men  in  the  art  of  teaching  physics  with  inex- 
pensive apparatus  and  without  laboratory  equipment, 
making  the  study  at  once  attractive  and  instructive. 
Any  teacher  of  ordinary  sense  and  a  little  tact  can  easily 
teach  elementary  physics  in  the  upper  grammar  grade  by 
the  use  of  this  book.    The  book  is  not  only  commended, 
but  those  who  desire  to  teach  physics    in  elementary 
schools  or  are  expected  to  teach  the  subject  are  urged  to 
examine  the  book  and  see  for  themselves  how  clear  and 
simple  instruction  is  made. 


FOR    BEGINNERS.     By  Ernest  Septimus 

of    London.    New    York:     The    Macmillan 

Cloth.    230  pp.    Price,  70  cents.    Fully  il- 


HYGIENE 

Reynolds 

Company, 

lustrated. 

This  is  a  rare  work.  Its  author  is  certainly  a  genius 
in  making  science  attractive  and  practically  useful  at  the 
same  time.  He  is  at  once  a  skillful  teacher  and  a  bril- 
liant author.  He  has  made  use  of  100  illustrations  to 
good  effect.  The  first  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  mak- 
ing clear  the  anatomical  and  physiological  conditions 
and  activities,  the  second  to  sensible  hygiene.  The  sec- 
tion devoted  to  the  history  of  hygiene  is  "a  gem,"  and 
emphasizes  effectively,  without  "preaching,"  the  value  of 
the  study.  The  chapter  on  parasites  and  germs  is  useful 
and  timely.    The  relation  of  air  and  water  to  health  and 


? 


5  cts.  -  -  CLASSICS.  -  -  5  cts. 

^1  Such  editions  as  your  ** 5c.  Classics"  certainly  place  opportunities  within 

#  the    reach    of    children    that   they  might  not   otherwise   secure.     From 
1^  mechanical  standpoint,  they  are  equally  worthy  of  commendation. 
^1  Mara  De  Bernardi,  Independence,  Mo. 

No.    3rd  Header  Grcute.  (Continued.) 
41.    Evangeline.    (LongfeUow.) 
47.    Rab  and  His  Friends. 
60.    Christmas  Eve,  Etc.  (Irving.) 

Uh  Reorder  Grade, 

5.  Story  of  Macbeth. 
19.    The  Deserted  Village.  (Goldsmith.) 

37.  Othello,  Etc.    (Lamb.) 

38.  The  Tempest,  Etc.    (Lamb.) 

39.  We  Are  Seven,  Etc.    (Wordsworth.) 

40.  Ancient  Mariner.    (Coleridge.) 

54.  Pled  Piper  of  Hamelin.    (Browning.)  ^ 

55.  John  Gilpin,  Etc.    (Cowper.) 

56.  The  Elegy,  Etc.    (Gray.) 

65.  Sir  Roger  De  Coverley. 

66.  Declaration  of  Independence. 

67.  Thanatopsis  and  Other  Poems. 

MA  Reader  Grade. 

6.  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.-l.  (Macaiilay.\ 
10.    Enoch  Arden.    (Tennyson.)  i 
49.    L'Allegro  and  Other  Poems.  (Milton.)  i 
52.    Merchant  of  Venice.    (Shakespeare.^  | 

57.  Lady  of  thtf  Lake.    Canto  I .    (Scott.)  ^ 

S    fiy  Order  by  number.    Each  num1>er  contains  about  32  pages  of  choice  Illustrated  Literature,  bound  in  strong  manlUa  , 
^  coverft.    Price,  5  cents  a  copy,  60  cents  a  dozen.    Send  for  complete  list. 

J     Address Dept. -A,"   EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING   COMPANY,  50  Bromfield  Street^  Boston. 

^  63  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  211  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  300  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 


No 

\8t  Reader  Grade. 

No 

2tul  Reader  Grade.  (Continued.) 

2. 

iEsop's  Fables.— 1. 

46. 

Story  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 

IL 

Selections  from  ^s<ip.— 1. 

48. 

Story  of  Eh  Whitney. 

73. 

Story  of  the  Buds. 

60. 

Story  of  Edison. 

74. 

What  Annie  Saw. 

61. 

Story  of  Hawthorne. 

2jtd  Reader  Grade. 

62. 

Story  of  S.  F.  B.  Morse. 

1. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.— 1. 

63. 

Story  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

7. 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

64. 

Storj-  of  James  Watt. 

8. 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 

68. 

Story  of  the  Norsemen. 

9. 

Story  of  Bryant. 

69. 

Puss  in  Boots. 

20. 

Stories  from  Garden  and  Field.     I. 

70. 

Story  of  Stevenson. 

25. 

Story  of  Columbus. 

71. 

Story  of  Irving. 

26. 

Story  of  Israel  Putnam. 

72. 

Story  of  Pocahontas. 

27. 

Story  of  William  Penn. 

3rd  Reader  Grade. 

28. 

Story  of  Washington. 

15. 

Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.    (Irving.) 

29. 

Story  of  Franklin. 

16. 

Rip  Van  Winkle,  Etc.    (Irving.) 

30. 

Story  of  Webster. 

17. 

Philip  of  Pokanoket,  Etc.    (Irving.) 

31. 

Story  of  Lincoln. 

18. 

The  Voyage,  Etc.    (Irving.) 

36. 

Story  of  Lowell.                                  ^ 

22. 

Hawthorne's  Golden  Touch. 

S6. 

Story  of  Tennyson. 

23. 

Hawthorne's  Three  Golden  Apples. 

42. 

Story  of  Whittier. 

24. 

Hawthorne's  Miraculous  Pitcher. 

43. 

Story  of  Cooper. 

32. 

King  of  the  Golden  Hiver.  (Ruskin.) 

44. 

Story  of  Fulton. 

33. 

The  Chimaera.    (Hawthorne.) 

45. 

Story  of  the  Pilgrims. 

34. 

Paradise  of  Children.    (Hawthorne.) 
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disease,  thirty  pagee,  is  a  wise  putting  of  unquestioned 
facts.  Food,  cooking,  and  beverages  (twenty  pages) 
should  be  studied  by  every  child,  and  the  effect  upon  the 
present  as  well  as  upon  the  future  cannot  be  estimated. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  sanitatfon  (thirty  pages),  but 
the  best  chapter  in  the  book,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
•child,  is  personal  health. 


SKYWARD  AND  BACK.    By  Lucy  M.  Robinson.    Min- 
neapolis: School  Education  Company. 
This  is  a  charming  book  of  thirty-six  chapters  for  little 

people.    It  is  in  large  type  and  good  sentences  for  sight 

reading.    It  will  interest  and  Instruct. 


PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.      First  Year.    For  teachers. 

By  W.  W.  Speer,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Chicago. 

Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.    Cloth.    154  pp. 

This  is  as  important  a  text-book  on  numbers  as  has  ap- 
peared in  a  generation.  What  Appletons'  McLellan- 
Dewey's  ''Psychology  of  Numbers"  and  Heath's  Lefevre's 
'Theory  of  Numbers"  is  to  the  mastery  of  the  science,  this 
remarkable  book  of  Mr.  Speer's  is  to  the  art  of  teaching 
number.  Mr.  Winship  has  a  long  account  of  the  applica- 
tion of  Mr.  Speer's  theories  in  one  Chicago  school  as 
studied  by  him  in  February  in  this  number  of  the  Pri- 
mary Teacher,  the  same  to  appear  in  an  early  number  of 
the  Journal  of  Education.  This  makes  any  extended  re- 
view of  the  book  at  this  time  uncalled  for.  Any  teacher 
•or  superintendent  who  does  not  examine  this  book  is  cer- 
tainly out  of  the  procession,  out  of  step  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  day. 


INDUSTRIAL   DRAWING.     A   Handbook.     By   Ida   A. 

Tew.    Lincoln,  Neb.:    J.  H.  Miller.     Boards.     130  pp. 

Price,  (55  cents. 

This  is  a  second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  It  is 
specially  adapted  to  schools  that  have  no  specialist  in 
drawing.  It  is  self-explanatory  and  deals  with  stick-lay- 
ing, clay-modeling,  paper-folding,  sketching,  and  botani- 
•cal  drawing,  as  well  as  with  geometric  and  working  draw- 
ings and  decorative  art.    It  may  be  aptly  styled,  from  its 


helpfulness  in  a  variety  of  ways,  "the  teacher's  own 
book." 

EASY     EXPERIMENTS     IN     PHYSICS.    By     Preston 

Smith,  Fitchburg  Normal  School.    Blank  interleaves. 

New  York,   96  Fifth  avenue:     The  Morse  Company. 

Cloth.    217  pp.    Price,  60  cents. 

The  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  new  state  normal  school  is  sur- 
prising the  older  institutions  with  the  elegant  new  books 
and  schoolroom  material  issuing  from  the  faculty.  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  principal,  has  prepared  some  of  the  best 
reading  books  and  busy-work  material  ever  issued  in  this 
country,  and  now  his  science  teacher  is  out  with  a  bright, 
progressive,  scientific  book  on  physics,  adapted  to  upper 
grammar  grades  and  mixed  high  schools,  while  thor- 
oughly scientific  and  worthy  a  place  in  any  secondary 
school.  The  Morse  Company  are  either  "playing  in  uni- 
form luck"  or  are  gifted  with  great  pedagogical  presci- 
ence.   We  suspect  it  is  both. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  METHOD  IN  HISTORY.  By  Ell- 
wood  W.  Kemp,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Indiana 
State  Normal  School.  Terre  Haute,  Ind.:  The  Inland 
Publishing  Company.  263  pp.  Price,  75  cents,  postage 
paid. 

This  is  a  practical  working  manual  for  the  teacher's 
use  in  the  schoolroom.  The  author,  under  the  head,  "The 
General  Theory,"  in  part  I.,  treats  the  general  historic 
forces  by  which  history  moves  forward;  The  Nature  of 
History;  The  Forms  into  Which  History  Develops;  The 
Relation  of  Geography  to  the  Movement  in  History;  The 
Results  of  Historical  Study.  In  part  II.  he  considers 
"History  in  the  Grades:  Plans  and  Illustrations."  Under 
this  head  he  shows,  in  a  clear  and  interesting  manner, 
what  should  be  the  preparation  of  the  teacher  for  history 
work  in  the  grades,  for  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  years'  work.  He 
realizes  with  Turgot  that  "Progress  is  the  organic  princi- 
ple of  history,"  and  aims  to  secure,  by  pointing  out  the 
proper  method  of  study,  systematic  progress  in  the  work 
of  the  student.  The  convenient  form,  clear  type,  and  nice 
durable  binding  of  this  book  will  prove  very  attractive, 
and  the  marginal  topics  and  references  very  helpful,  both 
to  the  teacher  and  scholar.  It  is  a  valuable  book  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  its  purpose. 
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UNIFORM  EXAMINATIONS  FOR    COMMIS- 
SIONERS' CERTIFICATES, 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  IN- 
STRUCTION. 

January  14  and  15.  1S97. 
SECOND   AND   THIRD  GRADES. 

COMPOSITION". 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following  sub- 
jects:— 

1.  My  Christmas.  2.  In-door  Games  for  Win- 
ter Evenings.  3.  The  Outline  of  a  Book  or  Story 
Recently  Read. 

Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  composi- 
tion Avith  particular  reference  to  three  points:  (1)  The 
matter;  i.  e.,  the  thought  expressed.  (2)  The  correct- 
ness and  propriety  of  the  language  used.  (3)  The 
orthography,  punctuation,  division  into  paragraphs, 
use  of  capitals,  and  general  appearance. 
AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

1.  (a)  What  parts  of  America  did  the  Cabots  ex- 
plore? (b)  Under  what  flag  and  at  about  what  time 
did  they  sail?  . 

2.  What  is  the  date  of  (a)  the  settlement  of  James- 
town; (b)  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war? 

3.  (a)  What  part  of  New  Jersey  was  first  settled? 
(b)  Whsii  religious  sect  largely  settled  the  colony, 
especially  the  western  part? 

4.  (a)  For  what  reason  did  the  English  parliament 


close  the  port  of  Boston?  (b)  What  was  the  effect  of 
the  measure  on  the  city?  • 

5.  Locate  (a)  Foft  Moultrie,  (b)  Stony  Point,  (c) 
Dorchester  Heights,  and  state  why  they  were  impor- 
tant  points  in  the  Revolution.  Select  for  answer  two* 
only  of  the  above  mentioned  places. 

6.  What  was  the  first  state  admitted  to  the  Union 
from  (a)  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  river,  (b)  the 
territory  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  (c)  the  territory  west 
of  the  Mississippi?    Answer  two  only. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Express  in  Arabic  notation  (a)  thirty-three  mil- 
lion  twenty -five  thousand  ninety;  (b)  a  number  com- 
posed of  six  units  of  the  seventh  integral  order,  three 
of  the  fourth,  eight  of  the  third,  and  two  of  the  sec- 
ond; (c)  CMDCXLIX;  (d)  a  number  composed  of  five 
units  of  the  third  order  of  decimals,  two  of  the  fourth^ 
and  nine  of  the  seventh. 

2.  (a)  When  are  two  numbers  said  to  be  prime  to 
each  other?  (b)  Write  two  composite  numbers  that 
are  prime  to  each  other. 

3.  Reduce  19  rds.,  5  yds.,  2  ft.  to  the  fraction  of  a 
mile. 

4.  The  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is 
259  feet,  and  the  base  is  245  feet.  Find  the  perpen- 
dicular. 

5.  If  the  bricks  in  a  building  cost  $716.75  at 
$7,625  per  M.,  how  many  bricks  were  purchased? 

6.  One  and  three-fourths  per  cent,  of  a  certain 
number  is  16  2-3  per  cent,  of  84.    Find  the  number. 

7.  Find  the  cost  of  260  shares  of  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  R.  R.  stock  at  16  1-4,  brokerage  1-8  per  cent. 


CMlireii^i  Paint  Boiis. 
CMMren^i  Paintiiit  Boob 
ChUilren's  Drawing  Instnimen^s 

FROST  &  ADAHS  CO., 

Importers  and  Manufaeturert  of 

Artists*  Materials.  Mathematloal  Instruments, 
and  Picture  Frames, 

37  Cornhlll,  Boston*  itiass. 

Special  rates  to  Teachers.    New  Ulustrated 
Catalogue^ree. 


^4>adu)to 


Qualified  teachers 
assisted  to  desira- 
ble positions  any- 
where in  u.  S.  at 
half  usual  rates.  Unequalled  facilities  in  Middle 
and  Western  States.  Endorsed  by  leading  edu- 
cators.   For  particulars,  address 

W.  T.  PARKS,  Mgr„ 
£quitable  Teachers'  Bureau, 

DENVER.  COIiO. 


Medical  College  and    Hospital, 

OF  CHICAGO,  ILI.INOIS. 

The  Thirty-eighth  annual  course  of  lectures  in 
this  institution  will  commence  September  14, 1897. 
New  college  building,  elevators,  restaurant,  read- 
ing rooihs  and  laboratories.  Everything  modem. 
Experienced  teachers.  Equality  in  sex.  For 
Lecture  Card  and  Announcement  address  J  R. 
COBB.  M   D..2811  Cottage  OroveAve.,  Chicago. 


TO  NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN.— Special 
Private  Excursion  to  England  (with  coaching), 
Norway,  Sweden,  etc.,  Q2  days  (June30— Aug. 
31):  moderate  cost.    Address  for  circular, 

HONEYMAN,  Box  F,  Flainfield,  N.  J. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

For  descriptive  pamphlet  apply  to  * 

M  CHAMBERLAIN,  Cambridge.  Mass. 


'RTfMBROIDERr. 


^r^i 


Dolly,  stara'ped  with  vi- 
DUete  on  ttnJ^  Itnf*a,  for 
twaiiiy  ^-H*ntB  \  iilftts  i\  6- 
tncb  airlift  <l€sft1ip:n.  with 
n  bonk  on  einhroWl^TJiig 
thc«ii  flowers,  and  our 
cratnlopit!  of  stfiniiied 
ILnene.  iiostjuilil,  \x\\  for 
20  Cts- 


r.  B 


WORTtttlliUTON, 

iM.rr.  Uy 


FOR  A  MILD  CLIMATE.      FOR  BIB  SALARY, 

GO  SOUTH  AND 

"BROW  DP  WITH  THE  COUNTRY"! 
Teachers  Wanteil  ^"emauS'sa 

Academic,  and  Collegiate  Departments. 
SALAR  r— $40,  $60,  $100  and  $160  per 

month. 
POSITIONS  SECURED  in  Kentucky, 

Qeorgia,  Alabama  and  other  Southern 

States. 
Blanks,    information    and    **  What   Our 

Girls  Should  Do  Between  Graduation 

and  Marriage,"  alitor  3  cents  in  stamps. 
WHITTY  WALDROP.  Mnnaffer, 
75  E.  Short  Street,       -        LEXINGTON,  K  Y. 


Do  You   Want   Fine  Minerals 
from  all  over  tlie  World  I 

Perfect  in  quality,  beauty,  and  color.  Very  fine 
cr]rttal8  in  brilliant  colors  and  wonderful  combi- 
nations. Hundreds  of  rare  and  beautiful  things 
to  enrich  and  adorn  jour  cabinet.  An  attractive 
specimen  and  a  Catalogue  mailed  free  for  only  4 
cents  to  prepay  postage.  Very  low  prices.  Write 
to  me.    It  will  pay  you. 

A.  N.  FUI^LER, 
Lock  Box  63.  Lawrence,  Kansas. 


M^^MiMMMiaMMiflM 


M4 


A  NEW  BOOK 

On  Knitilng  and  Crocheting  containlrg 
7A  ucw  and  original  designs  fur  Shawls, 
Hoods,  Jaclcets,  Capes.  Hittens  and  lace  pat- 
terns.     OO  |>aaea,  50  lllnatrationa.    For 
only  15c  t\  e  will  send  one  of  these  hooks  and 
a  three  months*  trinl  subscription  to  XMJQ 
110M£,  afamilr  Jonmal  containing 
8torIe«,   flincy  work,  fanhions,  illast'd. 
.The  Home.  )4l  Milk  8t.  Boston,  Ma 


15 


CENTS  brlnips  you  on  trial  18 

THE  PATHFINDER. 

The  great  national  news  review  for  teachers,  stu- 
dents, and  all  busy  people.  Fresh  every  week 
from  the  Nation's  Capital.  Used  as  ideal  current- 
events  paper  everywhere.  Glean,  vigorous,  con- 
cise, classified,  non-partisan,  entertaining,  cheap. 
We  ask  you  to  try  it  9  months,  compare  it  with 
others,  and  then  aecide  whether  you  Can  Afford 
to  miss  a  copy.  Agents  wanted.  51.00  a  year;  Low 
rates  for  clubs.   Address, 

The  Pathfinder » Washington,  D.  C. 


TEACHERS  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

Cnromo  Reward  and  (ilft  Cards.  New  Pretty  Artistic 
Desl^s  of  Flowers,  Kcenes,  Views.  Crescents,  Bhielda, 
Scn)ll8,  Panels,  Landscape's,  J  u  veuiles.  Birds,  Ships,  etc. 
Price,  12  cards,  8x4 '^  incliPs,8c:-3Ux5'4  12c;-4i^x6»^  tOc, 
6»iv74  a0c;-7x9  50c    All  beautlftil  cards  no  two  alike. 

Samples  Sent  Free  to  Teachers. 

Price  List  ol  School  Supplies,  Embossed,  Mounted, 
Frosted,  Chromo  Reward  and  Ulft  Cards,  Reward,  Gift 
and  Teachers  Books,  Speakers,  Plays,  Drills,  Marches, 
Dialogues,  Recitations,  Tableaux,  Dramas,  Comedtea, 
Farces,  Entertainments,  Alphabet,  Number,  Drawing^ 
Rimding.  Prize,  Honor,  Merit,  Credit  Perfect  Carda,. 
gk-hool  Aids,  Reports,  Diplomas,  Certiflcates,  etc,  tree. 
All  ixjstpald  by  mall.  Postage  stamps  taken.  Address^ 

A.  J.  FOTJCH  &  CO.  WAP-REN,  f  A. 
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Spring  Medicine 


Now  is  the  time  to  take  a  ihorouKh 
•course  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  which  is 
•anequalled  as  a  spring  medicine,  because 
it  is  unapproachable  as  a  blood  purifier 
■and  strength  builder.  It  is  the  very  best 
medicine  to  make  and  keep  the  blood 
pure  and  expel  the  germs  of  scrofula, 
■salt  rheum  and  other  poisons  which  cause 
-so  much  suffering,  and  sooner  or  later 
undermine  the  general  health.  No  other 
medicine  can  be  compared  with  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla,  because  its  peculiar  combi- 
nation, proportion  and  process  give  it 
peculiar  and  unequalled  curative  powers. 
Thousands  testify  to  remarkable  cures  of 
<blood  diseases  by  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  It 
is  what  the  millions  take  for  pure  blood. 


**  My  wife  was  aflSicted  with  salt  rheum 
on  one  of  her  limbs  for  five  or  six  years. 
It  itched  intensely  and  the  skin  scaled  off. 
Last  spring  she  began  taking  Hood's  Sar- 
saparilla and  when  she  had  taken  six  bot- 
tles the  humor  was  much  better,  and  in  a 
short  time  it  entirely  disappeared-  I  have 
used  Hood'j  Sarsaparilla  for  rheumatism 
in  my  shoulder,  which  was  so  severe  that 
I  could  not  sleep  at  night.  I  took  several 
bottles  and  found  myself  entirely  cured 
of  the  rheumatism.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
has  certainly  proved  itself  a  grand  medi- 
cine in  our  family.  We  have  also  used 
Hood's  Pills  in  connection  with  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  and  have  been  much  pleased 
with  theijr  effects."  James  Babdbn, 
Rochester,  Indiana. 


Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  Best—in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Furifler.    Sold  by  all  druggists.    $1,  six  for  $6. 


The  End  of  Old  Money. 

The  end  of  these  old  bills  that  have 
jerved  their  purpose  so  faithfully  has 
41  certain  amount  of  pathoa.  If  one  is 
fortunate  enough  to  be  present  when 
a  committee  of  three  officers  of  the 
treasury  send  them  to  their  destruction, 
4  curious,  almost  indescribable  sensa- 
tion will  creep  over  one.  This  destruc- 
iion  takes  place  in  a  room  in  the  treasury 
building.  There  is  a  small  table  in  the 
centre  of   the   room,  and    on    this  the 


bundled  bills  are  piled  in  reckless  con- 
fusion. Through  two  holes  in  the  floor 
at  the  end  of  the  table  can  be  seen  the 
large  cylinders  or  macerators  into  which 
the  bills  are  placed.  They  are  about  the 
size  of  locomotive  boilers.  A  large  fun- 
nel is  inserted  in  one  of  the  holes,  and  it 
connects  with  one  of  the  macerators. 
The  bills  are  then  untied  and  thrown  into 
the  mouth  of  this  funnel.  When  the 
last  one  is  safely  in,  a  mixture  of  lime 
and  soda-ash  is  placed  in  the  macerator. 


Tfl  TosrhAffi  "  Draughon's  Practical  Book- 

iU    lOOWWMO   KKBPING  ILLUSTRATBD,"  foT 

Mfl  mhOR  HOMBSTUDY  and  for  use iu literary 
tUlU  UIINllOi  schools  and  business  coUeees. 
Ssccessfiilly  used  in  general  class  work  by  teachers 
who  BAVB  NOT  had  the  advantage  of  a  business 
edocatioo.  Will  not  require  much  ot  the  teacher's 
time.   Nothing  like  it  issued.   Pdceinreachofall. 


OVER 
400 


^^mk^^     Orders 
Received 


FROM 

COLLEGES  ^^-t-^  30  Days. 

Special  rates  to  Schools  and  Teachers.  Sample 
copies  sent  lor  examination.  Write  for  prices  and 
circulars  showing  some  of  its  Special  Advantages, 
lUustrations,  etc    (Mention  this  papei).    Address 

DRAUGHON'S  Practical  Business  Collegei 

Nashvlffei  Teniit,  or  Texarfcanav  Texts. 
"Prof.  Draucbon— I  learned  bookkeeping  at 
home  from  your  book,  while  holding  a  position  as 
night  telegraph  operator."   C.  B.  Leffingwell, 
Bookkeeper  for  Gerber  &  Picks, 

Wholesale  Grocers,  S.  Chicago,  III. 


THIS  IS  THE  WAYt) 

,  To  celebrate  all  of  the  Holidavs  and  the  , 

Birthdays  of  Noted  Men  and  Authors.  ' 

ao  deliffbtftil  entertainments.    Send  2$  . 

'  cents  lor  book  of  soo  pages,  containing 

laterial  in  full  for  all  programs.  , 

If  ARCH  BROTHERS,  Lebanon,  O.^ 


Clean 


Perfect 


Grand 


THE 

Literary  Digest 

Not  a  compilation  of  news- 
paper clippings,  but  a  judi- 
ciously edited  weekly  review 
of  current  events  and 
thought  for  those  people 
who  demand  the  best  service 


OHB  SAXPLS  XAILBD  FRXB  TO   BVBRT 

BOVA  FIDB  SUBSOaiBBR  OF  AMBBIOAJT 

PRIXABT  TBAOHBB. 


The  sample  will  show  ex- 
actly what  it  is — better  than 
a  written  description.  We 
want  you  to  see  it.  Simply 
write  us  a  postal  asking  for 
copy.     Address 

LITERARY    DIGEST 

80  Lafayette  PI.,  New  York  City 


Vriters  Wanted  I  !^w's.trJS2rfi^'oT^ 


HOUGH'S    "AMERICAN    WOODS." 

A  publication  illustrated  by  actual  specimens.     Preparations  of  Woods 

FOR  THE   StEREOPTICON   AND   MICROSCOPE,    WoOD   SPECIMENS   FOR  ClaSS 

Use,  Etc.  If  you  are  interested  in  woods  or  trees  in  any  way,  send  for 
our  circulars  and  sample  specimens.  Address,  R.  B.  HOUQH,  Low- 
^llle,  N.  Y. 


a  cover  is  clamped  over  the  yentricle, 
and  each  member  of  the  committee 
fastens  it  with  a  separate  lock.  Steam 
is  then  turned  on,  and  the  cylinders  are 
set  in  motion.  When  the  bills  have  been 
thoroughly  macerated  the  pulp  is  drawn 
off  and  taken  to  a  paper  machine,  where 
it  is  made  into  sheets  of  paper,  and  after- 
wards sold. 

Someone  suggested  the  idea  of  using 
part  of  the  pulp  to  mase  little  fancy 
images.  The  idea  was  adopted,  and 
dainty  little  knickknacks  made  of  the 
pulp  can  be  bought  in  the  stores  in 
Washington.  The  salesmen  often  in- 
duce the  possible  purchaser  to  buy  by 
telling  him  that  the  image  at  one  time 
represented  a  large  sum  of  money. 

To  pick  up  one  of  these  images  is  to 
give  rise  to  thought,  for  here  embodied 
in  a  small  compass  is  that  which  was 
once  part  of  the  greatest  power  in  the 
world.— Harper's  Round  Table. 


Give  Variety. 

An  excellent  drill  in  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation is  the  following  :— 

Give  number  one  a  word  to  spell,  and 
let  that  pupil  pronounce  a  word  begin- 


Thb  Paint  for  1897. 

The  fingerof  science  points  to  Graphite 
paint  as  the  paint  of  th«  future  for  the 
protection  of  all  exposed  iron  and  metal 
work.  Professor  Spennratb,  director  of 
the  Technical  school  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
lately  won  the  $2,000  prize  offered  by  the 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  the  In- 
dustrial Arts  for  the  best  essay  on  Pro- 
tective Paints.  The  prize  was  not  won 
simply  by  theoretical  demonstrations, 
although  the  professor  furnished  scien- 
tific reasons  also,  but  by  most  careftllly 
conducted  practical  experiments  with 
various' pigments  and  oils,  covering  sev- 
eral years'  time.  The  results  demon- 
strated that  a  properly  made  paint  of 
graphite  and  boiled  linseed  oil  is  the  most 
suitable  for  protecting  structural  iron 
work,  roofs,  etc.,  exposed  to  the  de- 
structive agencies  of  heat,  cold,  storms, 
etc. 

Running  parallel  with  these  results  are 
the  facts  demonstrated  by  those  who  have 
used  Dixon's  Silica  Graphite  Paint  dur- 
ing the  past  thirty  years.  Roofs  and  iron 
work  properly  painted  with  Dixon's  paint 
have  not  required  repainting  in  fifteen  to 
twenty  years.  As  the  season  for  paint- 
ing is  now  close  at  hand,  it  may  pay  those 
interested  to  write  to  the  Joseph  Dixon 
CruciDle  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
for  circulars. 


TEACHERS  OF  PHYSICS 

ten  AM  Their  StadmU  by  HavfBff  Th«ai  Red 

HOVE  STUDY,  an  Elementary  Journal  for  Students  off 
Bleotrloity.  Mechanioal  Drawing.     Mechanics. 
lOning.         Architectural  Drawintr.  Architecture. 
Plumblnflr.     Steam  Bnffineerlng.        Heating. 
Ventilation. Oivil  Bngmeerlng.  Prospecting. 

SAMPLE  COPIES  FREE.  Address, 
HOME  STUDY,  Bex  w%  Scranton,  Pa. 


SKIRT 

wr^ SUPPORTER. 

No  safety  pin  to  bre«k  or  unfasten.  Regulres  no 
handling,  \yorks  itself.  Fits  any  belt,  silk  or 
^^l\f^'  J**'^®J'  ?]*?.*'.<»'•  G"t  finishes.  10  cents. 
55m'*iI"*v"i^®X^-  Mailed  on  receipt  of  price.  State 
width  of  belt.  Great  Seller  for  Agents, 
S.  J.  k  W.  O.  SIMMONS,  Boston,  Mass. 
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ning  with  the  last  letter  of  word  just 
spelled,  for  number  two — who  continues 
hy  pronouncing  word  beginning  with  his 
last  letter  for  number  three,  and  so  on. 
This  exercise  not  only  gives  desirable 
practice  in  spelling  and  pronouncing  of 
words  correctly,  but  it  also  develops 
thought,  and  holds  the  close  attention  of 
pupils. 

There  are  many  ways  to  vary  the  drill : 
by  using  only  proper  names ;  which  be- 
gin with  some  certain  letter ;  which  end 
alike ;  words  used  as  nouns ;  words  used 
as  adjectives,  etc.,  etc.,  almost  without 
end.  Pupils  like  also  to  select  words 
that  rhyme,  words  with  the  same  number 
of  syllables,  and  words  spelled  alike,  but 
pronounced  differently.  —  Educational 
Gazette. 


Performance  Eleyating. 

''  The  Watch  and  Ward  Society  is  the 
only  organization  which  seeks  by  an 
active,  aggressive  policy,  combined  with 
moral  effort,  to  remove  those  agencies 
which 'corrupt  the  morals  of  the  young,'* 
is  the  introductory  paragraph  of  the  last 
report  of  a  society  that  has  become 
known  all  over  the  United  States  for  its 
good  work.  Its  active  agent  is  Henry 
Chase,  than  whom  there  is  no  more  re- 
spected man  in  Massachusetts.  There- 
fore, what  he  had  to  say  before  a  meeting 
of  the  Unitarian  Club  of  Watertown, 
Mass.,  a  few  evenings  back,  carries  great 
weight.  In  the  course  of  an  address  on 
the  subject,  ^*  The  theatre,  as  it  is  and 
as  it  ought  to  be,"  the  venerable  censor 
said  :  **  I  belong  to  the  Methodist  church, 
but  I  do  not  agree  with  all  my  brethren  ' 
regarding  the  theatre  or  amusement. «.  I 
It  is  a  simple  thing  to  condemn  by  name, ! 
but  better  to  approve  or  condemn  by 

LONBFELLOW  BOOKLEF  ^T^:iV^} 

W«d8 worth  Longfellow,"  Just  pablished.  A  col- 
lection of  Loncnrellow's  most  celebrated  poems. 
Original  eolorea  eorer  page,  with  excellent  por- 
traftof  the  poet  Elegantly  bousd  with  silk  rib- 
bon. Sent,  postp^d,  for  the  marvelously  low 
price  of  6  CBrcTS.  Two  copies  mailed,  post^ 
imid,  for  lOo  Hpecfal  Offer  to  Teachers: 
To  enable  teachers  to  secure  cheap  and  satisfac- 
tory Prises  tojrtve  to  scholars,  we  will  mail  the 
lioncfellow  B(K>klet  at  the  low  price  of  40o. 
IHir  dosen  copies.    Address 

M.  C.  BURKEL, 
Station  .4,  Jera«y  City.  N.J. 


Isn't  it  a  pity  that  so  many  women  go 
through  life  as  nervous,  fretful  invalids,  al- 
ways in  a  sick  -  bed  or  on  the  Tceige  of  it 
They  are  to  be  sincerely  pitied  for  the 
grreat  majority  have  in  them  the  making  of 
healthvi  amiable,  capable  wives  and  moth- 
ers. These  cases  become  sadder  still  when 
it  is  realized  that  the  suffering's  they  endure 
are  unnecessary.  Any  woman  can  be  healthy 
and  amiable  and  helpful  if  she  will  take  care 
of  the  health  of  those  delicate  organs  that 
are  essentially  feminine. 

The  grreatest  known  medicine  for  women 
is  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription.  It 
cures  all  weakness  and  disease  of  the  or- 
gans that  make  wifehood  and  motherhood 
possible.  It  allays  inflammation,  soothes 
pain,  and  restores  calm  and  strength  to  the 
shattered  nerves.  It  prepares  for  wifehood 
and  maternity.  Over  90,000  women  have 
testified  to  its  virtues.    Druggists  sell  it 

> "  I  commenced  using  your  medicine  three  6nya 
afler  my  child  was  bom,"  writes  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bry- 
ant, of  Wilbraham,  Hampden  Co.,  Mass.  (care  of 
Wesleyan  Academy).  "  It  was  the  fourth,  one, 
and  I  never  got  up  so  strong  and  well.  I  can  do 
all  my  own  work.  I  have  recommended  my 
friends  to  try  the  '  Favorite  Prescription.* " 

If  somebody  was  offering  to  give  away 
gold  mines  for  the  asking  what  a  scrambling 
there  would  be !  When  a  mine  of  health  is 
offered  there  is  some  lively  scrambling  too. 
Over  680,000  people  hurried  to  get  Doctor 
Pierce's  Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser  at 
$1.50  per  copy.  It  has  1,008  pages  with  over 
300  illustrations.  Something  over  90  of  these 

?as:vS  relate  to  diseases  peculiar  to  women, 
his  book  may  now  be  had  free.  Send  3i 
one-cent  stamps,  to  World's  Dispensary 
Medical  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  cost 
of  mailing  only,  and  get  the  book  in  paper 
covers ;  or,  send  31  cents  for  cloth  bindinif. 


character.  It  is  the  height  of  folly  to 
put  a  third-class  drama  on  a  church  plat- 
form, and  then  preach  against  the  thea- 
tres the  next  Sunday.  I  desire  to  see  a 
purification  of  the  stage ;  I  believe  in  the 
theatre ;  I  do  not  say  a  word  against  it, 
but  against  its  character.  I  believe  in 
approving  that  which  is  good  and  dis- 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  PRIVILEGES  AT  HOME, 


Teachers  whc  ^.nprove  their  sfMure  mo« 
ments,  evenings,  etc.,  in  pursuing  tlie 
NORMAL  MAIL  COURSES  given  by  the 
AMIERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE  NORMAL, 
become  better  qualified,  get  better  po« 
sitlons,  and  receive  better  salaries. 

Our  system  has  been  in  successful  opera* 
tion  seven  years— 12000  students  in  all- 
over  3000  last  year. 

You  pursue  the  work  at  home  and  at  a 
cost  of  only  about  5  cents  a  day. 

Catalogue  giving  ftill  particulars  of  20  oonrses. 
together  with  hundreds  of  testimonials  ana 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all  oiir  students  for  the 
past  year,  sent  firee  to  any  address, 


Address,  American  Correspondence  Normal,  Dansviri^,  N.  Y. 


criminating  against  that  which  is  bad» 
Many  stay  away  and  condemn  the  thea- 
tres as  a  whole.  I  believe  it  is  the  high- 
est duty  to  approve  that  which  is  good 
and  condemn  that  which  is  bad.  Take 
Keith's  theatre  as  a  standard.  The  per- 
formance is  elevating  and  amusing ;  there- 
is  nothing  low  or  suggestive. " 


**  A  child  cannot  sit  still  and  ought  not 
be  required  to  sit  still."  Now  just  read 
that  I  A  child  can*t  sit  still.  If  the 
writer  of  that  paragraph  will  give  one 
afternoon  some  fine  day  to  the  writer  of 
this,  he  will  find  out  not  only  that  a 
child,  but  a  whole  roomful  of  them,  ca» 
sit  still ;  so  still  that  he  can  hear  a  pin 
drop.  It's  all  nonsense  this  idea  of  hav- 
ing a  noisy  school.  All  that  is  necessary 
in  keeping  still  is  to  have  the  children 
*'8it  in  position."  That  means  that  every 
little  tot  shall  have  both  feet  on  the  floor 
with  toes  in  line,  his  little  hands  behind 
him  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief,  and  a 
sharp-eyed  teacher  at  the  desk  with  a 
good  big  stick.  **A  child  cannot  sifr 
stiU !"  Well !  did  you  ever  I  The  writer 
of  that  should  give  his  psychological  at- 
tention to  the  apperception  of  the  apper- 
ceiving  concept  in  the  child's  mind  in  the 
presence  of  the  sense  perception  occa^ 
sioned  by  the  vibration  of  the  sensory 
cells  when  in  the  presence  of  the  stick 
and  the  school  teacher;  when  he  says^ 
that  a  child  can't  sit  still— well,  he  ir 
trusting  to  his  imagination  rather  than  to- 
history  for  his  facts !— Colorado  School 
Journal. 


Vertical  Writing, 

Miss  Anna  E.  Hill,  supervisor  of  writ- 
ing at  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  three 
years  ago  introduced  vertical  writing  into^ 
one  building  as  a  very  doubtful  experi- 
ment, found  the  result  so  surprising  that 
she  became  an  enthusiastic  convert  to- 
this  method.  In  an  article  in  the  Novem- 
ber Pennsylvania  School  Journal  she 
mentions  the  following,  among  other 
arguments  in  its  favor :  — 

**It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  about 
the  legibility  of  vertical  writing,  because 
almost  everyone  admits  that  it  is  more 
legible,  not  only  because  it  is  vertical 


BUY     NO     INCUBATOR 

and  pay  for  ft 
before  irivlnir  it 
atrial. 

The  firm  who  U 
afraid  to  let  roa  try 
their  Incubator 
before  baTing  it 
has  no  faith  in  their 
machine.  We  will 
sell  yon  ours 
ON  TPIAI  NOT  A  CENT  untU  tried, 
Vfi^  tt^iJ\l^  and  a  chUd  can  run  It  with 
6  minutes' attention  a  day.    We  wnn        mm- 

FIRST  PRIZE  WORLD'S  FAIR, 
nnd  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer  if  yon 
will  only  buy  ours  on  triaL  Our  large  cata- 
logue will  cost  you  5  cents  and  give  yon  SlOO 
worth  of  practical  information  on  poultry 
and  incubators  and  the  money  there  is  In 
the  business.  Plans  for  Brooders,  Houses, 
etc.,. 2ft.  N.B.  Send  us  the  names  of  three 
persons  Interested  in  poultry  and  2S  cents  and 
we  will  send  you  "  The  Bicycle :  Its  Care  and 
Repair/'  a  book  of  180  subj  ects  and  80  Illustra- 
tions, worth  $6  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

TON  CUIilN  IHCUBATOB  CO., 
BOXaSa DMJLWABa  OITT.  DHL. 
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(for  a  slanting  hand  straightened  up  Is 
not  much  more  legible  than  the  same 
band  slanted),  but  also  because  the  verti- 
cal hand  is  wider  and  controlled  by  an 
entirely  different  movement.  Slanting 
writing  requires  a  pushing  movement; 
you  are  on  the  left  side  of  a  word  and 
you  push  through  it.  The  same  amount 
of  effort  put  forth  on  the  vertical  that 
has  been  given  to  the  slanting  hand  brings 
far  better  results,  because  it  tokes  less 
time  to  learn  it,  and  because  the  written 
papers  can  be  looked  over  and  corrected 
so  much  more  quickly.  It  is  more  satis- 
factory, because  the  teachers  can  learn 
to  write  it  more  quickly  and  better  on 
the  boards  than  they  ever  did  the  slanting 
hand,  and  the  children  can  copy  the 
work.  One  very  remarkable  thing  about 
it  is  that  the  teacher  and  pupils  like  it  so 
much.  Children  like  to  do  what  they 
can  do  well,  and  the  teachers  like  it  be- 
cause so  many  of  the  children  can  learn 
to  write  well." — The  Moderator. 


Praetieal  Child  Study. 

THE    STUBBOKN   CHILD. 

So  many  other  things  are  mistaken 
for  stubbornness,  and  children  wrongly 
treated  for  that  when  they  need  dis- 
cipline or  some  other  form  of  care,  that 
it  seems  to  me  necessary  to  enlarge  upon 
the  errors,  rather  than  upon  the  charac- 
teristics. 

I  have  in  mind  one  of  my  own  pupils, 
a  boy  of  twelve,  whom  his  mother  told 


me  confidentially  was  *'  as  stubborn  as  a 
mule" — ^when  the  fact  was  that  he  was 
only  shy..  He  suffered  (yes,  "suffered" 
is  the  exact  word  this  time)  from  ex- 
treme sensitiveness,  and  through  mis- 
understanding that  quality,  mistaking  the 
necessities  of  the  case  and  the  manner 
of  dealing  with  it,  his  family  and  best 
friends  had  unconsciously  united  in  plac- 
ing him  in  a  false  light,  and  thereby 
nearly  ruined  his  entire  life. 

Another,  a  sweet  little  girl  of  only  four 
years,  otherwise  beautiful  in  character, 
was  counted  "contrary"  and  ** stubborn" 
by  both  her  parents,  when  her  conduct 
was  governed  only  by  vanity — a  desire  to 
attract  attention,  a  wish  to  be  foremost, 
singular,  and  to  receive  comment,  even 
though  it  were  unfavorable,  that  she 
could  not  command  by  ordinary  behavior ; 
but  it  was  not  stubbornness  at  all,  although 
by  so  treating  it  her  parents  were  foster- 
ing the  very  spirit  they  wanted  to  eradi- 
cate— for  it  would  develop  into  that  if 
left  unchecked. 

Real  stubbornness  must  be  analyzed 
and  its  cause  sought  for.  If  hereditary, 
great  patience  must  be  used,  and  con- 
stant love  shown  unmistakably. 

If  a  result  of  untoward  circumstances, 
as  criticism  by  teacher  or  schoolmates, 
or  from  neglect  (real  or  only  fancied),  it 
must  be  met  with  extra  kindness,  but 
firmly. 

If  it  comes  from  indifference,  interest 
must  be  aroused  and  enthusiasm  awak- 
ened.   Find  out  the  child's  specialty  and 


manifest  a  personal  interest  in  that. 
Call  upon  him  to  walk,  talk,  ride,  read, 
or  study  with  you  out  of  school  hours, 
but  don't  ^'preach**  at  him  either  in  word 
or  manner.  Melt  him  by  your  unvarying 
courtesy,  your  unfailing  kindness,  your 
super-parental  tenderness.  Where  possi- 
ble, avoid  arousing  his  opposition.  Use 
your  tact — and  when  out  of  that  com^ 
modity  stock  up  at  once,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  first  essentials  of  real  teaching. 

Finally,  remember  your  own  **01d 
Adam,"  and  be  as  lenient  as  your  con- 
science, a  sense  of  duty  to  the  child,  and 
justice  to  him  and  others  will  permit. 
If  you  err,  don''t  let  it  always  be  on  the 
side  of  severity.  You  may  win  a  hfe, 
and  that  in  time  may  save  many. — Ten- 
nessee School  Journal. 


School  Games. 

SQUIRREL   GAME. 

Shell  some  freshly  roasted  peanuts  till 
you  have  seventy-five  to  100  nuts,  and. 
wrap  them  separately  in  little  papers. 
Take  an  equal  number  of  common  beans 
about  the  same  size  and  wrap  these  ia 
similar  papers,  being  careful  to  keep 
them  away  from  the  scent  of  the  pea- 
nuts. Tell  the  children  how  squirreU 
hide  piles  of  nuts,  and  how  they  nose 
about  in  the  leaves  after  others,  finding 
them  by  smell  rather  than  sight,  and  pro- 
pose '*we  play  squirrel."  Now  distrib- 
ut-e  the  beans  about  the  room  or  yard,  or 
keep  in  a  tray.    Then  do  the  same  with 


Opinions  Briefly  Expressed 


course  very  cheap,  and  don't  know  how  1 
could  spend  $5  more  profitably.  t 

Ella  Henton,  Dayton,  Va. 

I  think  the  Normal  Course  a  wonderful; 
help  to  those  wishing  to  studjr  at  home. 
Ella  Noonan,  Dunlay,  Texas. 

The  benefits  derived  from  this  course 
can  scarcely  be  enumerated,  but  the 
principal  help  is  the  splendid  review  which 
it  furnishes  to  those  who  wish  to  take  an 
examination. 

Bessie  E.  Mealy,  Tionesta,  Pa. 

I  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  anyone 
desiring  home  study.  The  Methods  alone 
are  well  worth  the  money. 

Jean  F.  Baker,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

I  think  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  helps 'ta 

an  education  that  I  ever  heard  of.  '**' 

Edith  S.  Davis,  Auburn,  N.  H.*" 

The  work  is  very  much  like  the  work 

done  in  a  Normal  School.    I  have  derived 

much  benefit  from  it  and  think  any  one 

would  find  it  beneficial.  -  -g 

Cretha  Hopkins,  Dayton,  Mo. 

The  above  testimonials  are  merely  a  few  selected  from  thousands  received  from  the  15,000  teachers  who 
have  taken  one  or  more  terms  of  instruction  in  the  ^fnerican  Conre^p<mdene€  Normal.  Our  80-page 
catalogue  tells  you  all  about  our  system  of  teaching  by  cotrespondence,  gives  the  names  and  addresses  of  about 
4,000  who  have  recently  completed  their  studies,  also  testimonials  from  every  state  and  territory.  Every  wide- 
awake and  progressive  teacher  should  have  this  catalogue— shall  we  send  it  to  you  ?  A  postal  card  request 
will  bring  it. 


I  would  advise  those  who  have  not  the 
opportunity  of  attending  a  Normal  School, 
but  who  wish  to  become  better  teachers, 
to  try  this  method  of  home  instruction. 
Esta  Milner,  Caldwell,  Kan. 

Tou  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  I  made  a 
good  Eirst  Grade  Certificate  after  I  had 
not  been  teaching  for  five  years.  I  owe 
it  to  your  school. 

Miss  I.  S.  Miller,  Panama,  Iowa. 

I  am  now  nearing  the  close  of  the  course 
and  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  it. 
Thomas  B.  Becannon,  Wolcott,  111. 

The  Normal  Course  is  just  the  thing  to 
encourage  home  study.  I  will  cheerfully 
recommend  it  to  any  one. 

Nellie  F.  Whitehead,  Bethel,  Del. 

I  attended  the  teachers'  examination  in 
Alpena  a  few  weeks  ago  and  stood  among 
the  first  in  the  attainment  of  a  certificate. 
I  feel  as  though  I  cannot  praise  this  in- 
stitution enough  for  what  it  has  done  for 
me.     May  Danford,  Long  Rapids,  yich. 

The  course  helps  the  student  to  pass  ex~ 
aminations,  to  become  abetter  teacher,  to 


obtain  a  better  position  and  a  higher 
salary.  It  also  cultivates  the  habit  of 
home  study. 

H.  Halldorson,  Gardar,  N.  D. 

The  Normal  Course  has  been  of  greater 
■advantage  to  me  in  the  way  of  practical 
education  than  any  ten  months'  schooling 
I  have  ever  received. 

Kannie  Galloway,  Jeptha,  N.  C. 

The  price  of  tuition  for  the  course 
counts  as  nothing  compared  with  the  bene- 
fit derived  from  a  thorough  and  conscien- 
tious study  of  it. 

Jesse  E.  Greene,  Carthage,  N.  Y. 

In  my  own  case,  I  know  that  I  have 
realized  more  good  from  this  course  than 
I  ever  did  in  school  for  the  same  length 
of  time. 

Edith  Smith,  Bolton ville,  Wis. 

The  sum  of  money  required  to  pay  the 
tuition  could  not  be  more  profitably  spent. 
Ina  M.  White,  Stratton,  Vt. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  Nor- 
mal Course  and  will  endeavor  to  get  all 
the  students  I  can  for  it.     I  think  the 


Cond  acted  by 

F.  A.  OWKN,      I 
C.  F.  SNTDER,  ] 


Kdlt-ors  Mnd  Pnblifihers, 
Normal  Instructor. 
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Standard  American  and  Engiish  Brands  of 

SCHOOL  PENS 

SPENCERIAN 

1 

6 
37 


Vertical 


PERRY  &  CO. 


107 


137 


Rib 


Falcon 


Samples  and  prices  sent  to  teachers  on  application  if  the 
name  of  the  school  is  sivcn. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 
450  Broome  Street.     -     New  York,  N.  Y. 


the  peanuts.  Now  let  each  child,  with- 
out touching,  choose  one  of  these  pack- 
ages. When  all  hare  done  so,  let  them 
'be  opened  to  see  who  smelied  right,  but 
in  no  case  to  eat  till  you  say  so.  Seat 
anj  who  do  eat  (as  the  flavor  in  the 
mouth  will  interfere  with  the  smelling), 
and  let  the  others  try  again  till  they  think 
all  the  peanuts  have  been  gathered. 
Then  let  the  children  report  their  suc- 
cess or  failure  by  flling  past  the  teacher 
and  showing  what  they  have.    Take  the 


beans  and  let  them  eat  the  nuts. — School 
and  Fireside. 


If  Tou  Want  to  Be  Loved, 

Don't  find  fault. 

Don't  contradict  people,  even  if  you're 
sure  you  are  right. 

Don't  be  inquisitive  about  the  affairs 
of  even  your  most  intimate  friends. 

Don't  intrude  your  opinion  of  matters 
into  the  conversation  of  others. 

Don't  believe  that  everybody  else  in 
the  world  is  happier  than  you  are. 

Don't  believe  all  the  evil  you  hear. 

Don't  repeat  gossip,  even  if  it  does  in- 
terest the  crowd. 

Don't  go  untidy  on  the  plea  that  every- 
body knows  you. 

Don't  try  to  be  anything  else  but  a 
gentlewoman  or  a  gentleman,  and  that 
means  one  who  has  consideration  for  the 
whole  world,  and  whose  life  is  governed 
by  the  Oolden  Rule :  *'  Do  unto  others  as 
you  would  have  others  do  unto  you." 


The  Mosquito's  BUI. 

The  mosquito's  bill,  minutely  delicate 
as  that  organ  is,  is  simply  a  tool  box  in 
which  are  kept  six  separate  surgical  in- 
struments—  miniature  blood-letting  ap- 
paratus of  the  most  perfect  pattern. 
Two  of  these  instruments  are  said  to  be 
exact  counterparts  of  the  surgeon's  lance. 
One-  is  a  spear,  with  a  double-barbed 
head.  The  third  is  a  needle  of  exquisite 
fineness.    A  saw  and  pump  go  to  make 


§^M»DOfTllf»K(^^« 
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SCND  ONC   2  CENT    STAMP 
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up  this  wonderful  complement  of  tools. 
The  spear  is  the  largest  of  the  six,  and  is 
used  in  making  the  initial  puncture. 
Next  the  lances  are  brought  into  play, 
their  work  causing  the  blood  to  flow 
more  freely.  In  case  this  last  operation 
fails  of  having  the  desired  effect,  the  saw 
and  the  needle  are  carefully  inserted  in 
a  lateral  direction  in  the  victim's  flesh. 
The  pump,  the  most  delicate  instrument 
of  the  entire  set,  is  used  in  transferring 
the  blood  to  the  insect.  —  Hartford 
Courant. 


^nn  nnn  ^^^^^^^l^  ^*^*  given  awar*  Send  S5  Cents  for 
I  UU|UUU  6  Fine  Artist's  PencUs.  and  I  will  send  a  lot 
of  Pads  free,  A  Solid  Gold  Fountain  Pen,  Sl.OO.  A  Menthol 
Inhaler,  cores  Headache,  Catarrh,  Etc.,  30  Cents.  All  the 
.above  and  5  useful  Books,  Sl.75.    J.  D.  JOHNSTON, 

Newport,  R.  I. 


MARTHA'S  VINEYARD 


The  Oldest  ind  the  Broadest 


The  Lirptt  tiid  the  Best 


SUMMER  INSTITUTE. 


TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  SESSION. 

BEQINNINQ  JULY  la,  1897. 

SCHOOL  OF  METHODS.— Three  Weeks.— S8  Instructors. 
.SCHOOI«  OF  ORATORY.-Four  Weeks.-Facnlty  of  Emerson 

College  of  Oratory* 
18  ACADEMIC  DEPABTMENTS.-Four    and    Five  Weelu.- 
94  Instructors. 
Full  courses  la  Drawing,  Form  Stady  and  Color.    New  Laboratory  for 
Cbemlstry  and  Physics.    A  new,  large  AUDITORIUM. 

Entirely  New  Plan  of  Manasrement  of  Cafe. 

The  attendance  last  year  was  over  700  from  40  states  and  countries, 
-making  this  by  far  the  LARGEST  SUMMER  SCHOOL  for  teachers  In  the 
United  States. 

Send  for  sixtt-foub  paob  circular,  glrlng  full  Information  In  regard 
to  the  outlines  of  work  In  all  departments,  advantages  offered,  railroad  re- 
ductions, tuition,  club  and  combination  rates,  board,  etc. 
W.  A.  MOWRY,  President,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

A.  W.  EDSON,  Worcester,  Mass. 

E¥£R¥    DAT   TALJBS. 

True   Stories   of  Real   Children. 

This  book  is  Intended  as  a  supplementarv  Reader  in  the  lower 
Primary  Grades  of  the  Public  Schools.  It  is  also  adapted  to  Primary 
•Grades  in  Schools  for  the  Deaf.  It  has  been  added  to  the  Public 
School  Library  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Price,  96.00  a  dozen  (Bound  in  Cloth);  $4.80  a  dozen  (in  Boards). 
In  each  case  postpaid.   Address 

LETITIA  L.  DOANE,  int.  for  the  Dtaf ,  CohimiHis,  Ohio. 


*  BIRD5  * 

A  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

ILLUSTRATED  BT 

Color  Photography. 

Contains  ten  full-page  illustrations  of  Native  and 
JParetgn  Blrd(t  in  Natural  Color,  Form  and 
Setting,  and  Sixteen  Pages  of  Popular  Text. 

Interesting  Descriptions  lor  the  Adult. 

Bright  Stories  for  the  Child. 

A  Magazine  for  Home  and  School. 

ENDORSED  DY  HISHESr  AUTHORITIES. 

One  thousand  Teachers  in  Chicago  subscribed 
within  ten  days  of  first  issue.  A  separate  cut  of 
each  bird  is  given  Teachers  to  use  in  the  school- 
room. Others  than  teachers  receive  the  Cfolden 
Phe€Mant,  our  Premium  Picture. 

Price,  $1.50  a  Year 

with  separate  Pictures  or  Golden  Pheasant. 

Send  ISO.  for  Sifflple  Copy.  AOEMTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

H    H    »( 

NATURE  STUDY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

Fisher  Butiding,  Chicago,  III. 
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HERE'S  YOUR  OP- 
PORTUNITY. 

A  New  Eight-Volume  En- 
cyclopaedia 


At  About  Your  Own  Price. 


Erery  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  con- 
sult the  cambersome  old  encyclopiedias 
for  some  needed  information,  effectually 
concealed  in  some  long  article,  will  be 
glad  to  know  of  ihe  appearance  of  a  new 
general  reference  work  built  along  dif- 
ferent lines,  so  that  any  child  who  can 
read  may  successfully  consult  it. 

Such  a  work  is  The  New  Standard 
American  Encyclopsedla  in  eight  large 
quarto  volumes,  and  which  embraces  the 
substance  of  all  the  other  encyclopaedias, 
besides  a  very  largd  amount  of  new  up- 
to-date  matter  none  of  them  contain.  It 
introduces  a  vast  number  of  new  words, 
names,  facts,  ideas,  inventions,  methods, 
and  developments.  It  treats,  in  all,  over 
60,000  topics,  which  is  from  6,000  to  10,- 
000  more  than  any  other  work.    The  pub- 


lishers of  the  "Standard  American**  have 
also  lavishly  embellished  the  new  work. 
There  are  over  3,500  illustrations,  which 
cover  every  conceivable  subject,  lending 
new  interest  to  the  des'^riptions,  and 
forming  a  succession  of  pleasing  sur- 
prises. It  also  contains  over  300  colored 
maps,  charts,  and  diagrams,  and  consti- 
tutes a  complete  atlafs  of  the  world,  such  as 
no  other  encyclopasdia  has  undertaken  to 
present.  This  feature  will  be  found  of  the 
highest  value  in  the  education  of  the 
young,  for  the  pictures  and  colored  maps 
will  have  a  distinct  fascination  for  them, 
and  thus  prove  an  important  incentive  to 
reading  and  study. 

The  professional  or  business  man, 
whose  time  is  money ;  the  teacher,  who  is 
called  upon  to  at  once  answer  all  sorts  of 
questions ;  the  toiling  student  and  inquir- 
ing scholar,  at  home  or  the  desk,  will  find 
in  the  new  work  the  most  useful  and  prac- 
tical library  in  the  world  for  quick  and 
ready  reference  on  all  subjects.  One  who 
owns  it  will  possess  the  equivalent  of  a 
score  of  other  reference  books  which 
would  cost  many  times  the  price  of  this. 

Another  feature  in  which  the  new  work 
stands  absolutely  alone,  is  in  its  very  full 
appendixes,  which  embrace  over  100  sub- 
divisions, including  a  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, a  Dictionary  of  Technical  Terms, 
a  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States,  Presi- 
dential Elections  in  the  United  States, 
Religious  Summaries,  State  and  Terri- 
torial Election  Statistics,  Statistics  of  the 


population  of  the  world,  and  a  veritable 
mine  of  information  on  thousands  of  sub- 
jects of  universal  interest  and  importance. 

But  it  is  in  its  treatment  of  recent  sub- 
jects that  the  Standard  American  will  be 
found  of  paramount  value.  All  other  en- 
cyclopedias are  from  five  to  ten  years 
old,  and  are  silent  regarding  hundreds  of 
topics  that  every  reference  work  should 
contain.  Such,  for  instance,  as  **Tbe 
X-Ray,**  **  Argon,"  **Hor8eles8  Carriages,** 
'*The  Atlanta  Exposition,"  "Color  Pho- 
tography,*' etc.,  etc.  It  also  gives  bi- 
ographies of  hundreds  of  people  who  have 
lately  become  famous,  such  as  Professor 
Roentgen,  discoverer  of  the  **X-Ray,** 
Ian  MacLaren,  Dr.  Nansen,  the  explorer, 
Rudyard  Kipling,  etc.,  etc.  On  account 
of  its  lateness  in  all  these  matters,  as  well 
as  its  accuracy,  it  has  become  the  stan- 
dard in  Schools,  Colleges,  Courts,  Public 
Libraries,  and  wherever  important  ques- 
tions come  up  for  discussion. 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  no  profes- 
sional man,  artisan,  mechanic,  teacher, 
pupil,  or  farmer  can  well  afford  to  be 
without  this  most  useful,  practical,  and 
latest  of  all  encyclopaedias,  especially  as 
its  price  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  make 
the  work  a  great  bargain,  and  render  its 
possession  possible  to  almost  any  one 
who  earnestly  desires  to  own  it. 

Detailed  particulars  regarding  the  work 
and  hew  to  secure  it  at  practically  your 
own  price  may  be  found  in  an  advertise- 
ment on  another  page  of  this  issue. 


When  Does  Your  School  Close? 


g  >uvcnir  j 


J 


THE  custom  of  Riving  pupils  some  liUle  token  at  close  of  school  is  an  excellent 
one,  and  teachers  everywhere  observe  It.  It  has  been,  however,  difficult  to 
secure  appropriate  gifts— something  attractive,  which  would  be  kept,  without 
too  great  cost 

Our  School  Souvenirs 

Are  neat,  novel,  attracttve,  and  contain  matter  which  renders  them  so  valuable 
that  they  will  be  highly  prized  and  always  kept,  yet  the  cost  is  slight.  These  Souve- 
nirs consist  of  two  cards  tied  together  with  silk  cord.  On  the  face  of  the  first  Is 
grlnted  the  name  of  school,  town,  teachers,  date,  officers^  etc.  as  desired,  in  the 
rightest  gold  letters,  and  on  the  second  the  names  of  all  th  e  pupils  in  the  school. 
Heavy  embossed  cards  are  used  and  the  Souvenirs  are  gotten  out  In  a  highly  artis- 
tic manner. 

•^    Graded  Schools  ^ 

We  have  a  special  form  for  graded  or  other  schools  having  over  60  pupils.  Full  par- 
ticulars on  application. 

That  Nothinr  Before  Devised  compares  with  these  Souvenirs  for  the  purposes 
intended,  is  a  point  conceded  by  all. 

Sabbath  Schools,  Societies.  Lodges, 

And  other  organizations  are  furnished  with  similar  souvenirs  at  same  prices  and  find 
them  very  appropriate.    Especially  desirable  in  Sabbath  Schools  for  Easter. 

WTTIilllPR  TA  ARniPP  •  One  for  each  pupil,  one  for  yourself, and  one 
J1Uin.0J!iIlr  IV  VaUCin  •  for  each  official  whose  name  appears  on  the 
souvenir.  State  definitely  the  number  you  wish  and  send. 
plainly  written,  the  matter  you  desire  on  the  face  of 
first  card,  together  with  the  name  of  each  pupil.  Be  sure 
that  names  are  correctly  spelled  and  plainly  written. 

WHEN  TO  ORDER:  2i^'lLT>^^ Zty%] 

but  it  is  better  to  order  a  couple  of  weeks  in  advance,  if 
possible,  to  avoid  any  possible  delay.  One  sample  Souve- 
nir free  to  any  address. 

Tliey  Are  Elegant. 

Edwards,  Mo., 
I>ec.  10, 1896. 
I  received  School  Souve- 
nirs   to-day.     Thev    are 
elegant,  and  I  am  delighted 
with  them.    The  pupils  will 
think  so  too,  I'm   sure. 
Wishing  you  success   in 
your  new  work,  I  am. 
Very  Respectfully, 

Myrtle  Vance. 


FiU  The  Bill. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
Dec.  9, 1896. 
The  Souvenirs  came  last 
night.  I  am  much  pleased 
with  them,  and  also  with 
your  promptness  in  filling 
my  order.  They  are  charm- 
ing and  "  fill  the  bill "  ex- 
actly. 

Margaret  J.  Laughton. 


Address  all  orders  exactly  as  follows : 


The  above  eat  is  about  two-thirds  actual 
size  of  the  Souvenirs.! 
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The  Living  Age. 

For  over  half  a  century  The  Living 
Age  has  occupied  a  foremost  position 
among  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  day. 
The  addition  of  a  Monthly  Supplement, 
devoted  to  American  literature,  will 
surely  be  rewarded  by  an  enlarged  sub- 
scription list. 

Among  the  more  noteworthy  contents 
of  The  Living  Age  for  March  13  are  the 
following:  *'The  Psychology  of  Femin- 
ism,'* an  entertaining  contribution  to  the 
discussion  of  the  *New  Woman';  an  essay 
on  ** Victorian  Literature,"  by  Andrew 
Lang ;  a  paper  on  ^*  Recent  Polar  Explora- 
tion," by  Prince  Kropotkin ;  "Two  Cy- 
clones," a  clever  sketch  by  Lodovic 
Halevy,  translated  for  The  Living  Age. 
Also  the  usual  ** Readings  from  Ameri- 
can Maicazines,"  and  the  usual  variety  in 
the  body  of  the  magazine. 

The  Living  Age  is  published  weekly, 
by  The  Living  Age  Co.,  Boston,  at  $G.OO 
a  year,  instead  of  $8.00,  its  former  price. 


Hinds  &  Noble  of  New  York  City,  the 
well-known  headquarters  for  school  books 
of  all  publishers,  have  taken  the  store 
adjoining  their  present  quarters,  and  will 
now  occupy  in  addition  to  No.  4  Cooper 
Institute  the  stores  Nos.  5,  13,  and  14, 
thus  securing  not  only  commodious  ware- 
rooms,  but  also  ample  light,  as  these 
stores  run  through  from  Fourth  avenue 
to  Third  avenue,  with  two  full  window 
fronts  on  Fourth  and  two  on  Third 
avenue.  Curtailment  having  been  the 
rule  during  these  recent  times  of  stress, 
it  affords  us  some  satisfaction  occasion- 
ally to  record  the  progress  of  a  business 
firm  that  persists  in  forging  ahead  in  spite 
of  all  obstacles. 


There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section 
of  the  country  than  all  other  diseases  put 
together,  and  until  the  last  few  years  was 
supposed  to  be  incurable.  For  a  great 
many  years  doctors  pronounced  it  a  local 
disease,  and  prescribed  local  remedies, 
and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with 
local  treatment,  pronounced  it  incurable. 
Science  has  proven  catarrh  to  be  a  con- 
stitutional disease,  and  therefore  requires 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  & 
Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the  only  constitu- 
tional cure  on  the  market.  It  is  taken 
internally  in  doses  from  ten  drops  to  a 
teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
They  offer  one  hundred  dollars  for  any 
case  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  circulars 
and  testimonials.     Address, 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
5^**Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


A  GOOD  BICYCLE 
IS  KNOWN  BY  ^ 
ITS  NAME  s>  S'  ^ 


Most  people  would  rather  purchase  a  mount  built 
by  a  firm  of  \ox\%  standine^  knowings  full  well 
that  in  doing  so  they  get  the  full  value  of  their 
money*    The  value  in 


is  unquestioned*  Such  rare  mechanical 
skill  as  in  the  J897  Waverley  has 
never  before  been  put  in  any  bicycle* 
THAT  IS  WHY  THE  PRICE  IS 

IT  IS  THE  ONLY  BICYCLE 
WITH  TRUE  BEARINGS^ 


There  is  another  Wavcrlcy  Bicy- 
cle— the  same  that  carried  off 
all  honors  last  year.  It  has 
been  greatly  improved^  and  as  no 
new  machinery  was  necessary 
to  continue  its  construction,  it 
will  be  sold  at 

$50  ^  POPULAR  PRICE  $60  i 


INDIANA  BICYCLE  CO.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.J«  Catalogue  Free  by  Mail 


WiNSHip  Teachers'  Agency. 


WM.  F.  JARVIS,  Manager. 


3  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 


CUPERINTENDENTS  desiring  to  have  the    assistance   of  first-class  service 
will   do   well   to   consult    this    Agency,   as   we   aim   to   give   our   patrons 


Prompt  Attentioii, 


Conrteons  Treatment, 


Fair  Dealing. 


Teachers  seeking  positions  or  promotions  should  register  at  once.     No  charge  to  school  officers,  for  services 
rendered.     Forms  and  circulars  free. 

WM.  F.  JARVIS,  Manager,  3  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 
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TEACHERS  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  '«*  ^JSSJSS '^1*"" 

Established  In  1884.     Positions  filled,  8.700;  Seeks  Teachers  who  are 
ambitious  for  advancement  rather  than  those  without  positions. 
Eastern  Branch:  404  Ashland  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


AMERICANA  FOREIGN  Teachers*  Kgeaev 

Introdaces  (o  oolleg:e9,  schools,  sad  famiUes,  superior  Professors,  Principals,  Assistants, 
Tators,  and  GoTemesses,  for  erery  department  of  Instmctlon:  recommends  cood  schools  to 
parents.    GaU  on  or  address  Mrs.  M.  J.  TOUNO-FULTON. 

Ammriean  and  Foreign  Teaehers*  Agwey,  9S  Ualoa  84.,  NEW  TOBK. 

PRIMARY  and   ORAMMAR   GRADE  TEACHERS 

Also  Xonnal  i^radoates,  are  wanted  for  g^ood  positions  In  city  schools. 

Address,      ALBERT  &;  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 
CMS   Pullman   Bnlldiiiir.  ....  CSHICAOO. 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

'iSSS^;^^  I  BVBRETT  O.  FISK  A  CO.,  Proprietor.,  |  ^^^% 

?•  Fifth  Are.,     I     U5WsbMhAv.,    I     26  Klnc  St.W.,     I     526  Stimson  Block,     I  Centurj    Building, 

Nsw  York.       I       Chleago,  lU.        |     Toronto,  Can.     I     Loe  Angeles,  OaL      I  Minneapolis,  Miim. 


710  Cooper  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


107  Keith  A  Perrj  Bldg.,  Kadsas  City,  Mo. 


E 


DUCATIONAL    EXCHANC 

49  Westminster  5t.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


E 


Helps  Teachers  Obtain  Positions.     Recommends  Competent  Teachers.     Write  at  once. 


THE  TEACHERS'    EXCHAN6E 

OF  BOSTON. 
T.  W.  WHITE,  Proprietor  and  Manager, 
359  Washini^n  Street. 

Te/epAone,  ''BOSTON  Z/^.** 


1.  Selects  superior  teachers  for  employers. 

2.  Informs  teachers  of  vacancies. 

S.  Gives  personal  advice  to  young  teachers. 

4.  Subscnbes  for  periodicals  at  club  rates. 

5.  Sells  books  at  wholesale  prices. 

6.  Buys  second-hand  books. 

Membership  is  profitable  for  all  progressive  teachers. 


GRADE   TEACHERS. 

We  are  haring  more  caUs  for  flrst-class  teachers  with  normal  training  tlian  we  can  satisfy, 
and  can  help  any  snccessfnl  teacher  getting  less  than  $600.  We  are  advertising  for  teachers, 
not  registration  fees. 

BBACON   TBACHBRS*  A6BNCY,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston. 

FOB  THE  BEST  SERVICE  REGISTER  WITH  THE 

Teaciiers'  Co-operative  Association  of  N.  E.  ^'  ^^s^^'' ''  * 

Onr  record  2511  places  fiiled.       Our  manual  free.  F.  B.  SPAULDING,  Prop. 


TEACHERS  WANTED! 

We  have  over  four  thousand  vacancies  for  teachers  each  season— several  times  as  many  vacancies 
u  members.  We  must  have  more  members.  Several  plans:  two  plans  give  free  registration;  one 
plan  OUARANTEE8  a  satisfactory  position  for  the  coming  Fall.    Ten  cents,  silver  or  stamps  (the 


regular  price  is  2ft  cts.)  pays  for  a  ld(>-page  book,  explaining  the  different  plans,  and  containing  a  com 

plete  iUOO.OO  Prize  Story,  a  true  and  charming  love  story  of  College  days.    No  charge  to  employers  f 

recommending  teachers.    Address  REV.  DR.  O.  M.  SUTTON,  A.  M.,  Pres't.  and  Manairer, 

Southern  Teachers'  Bureau,  Louisville,  K7. 


for 


Tim  Gontioentel 


rOMrVEHTAIr-PROGBESSITE-ENEBeETIC-jrEW-IDEil. 

EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU. 
Central  Office,  Binsrhainton,  N.  Y. 

Representatives  in  ({II  sections  of  the  country. 
THE  DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES  ARE:  It 
Is  New  ;  It  Is  Well  Organised ;  It  has  a  Large 
Number  of  the  Best  Teachers ;  It  has  means 
of  Knowing  the  Best  Positions;  It  is  In> 
flnential ;  It  is  Energetle ;  It  is  Continental. 

Special  terms  the  next  60  days. 
BALL  A  KINGSLEY,         .  Managers. 


TO  A9P1RINO  TEACHERS 

The  South  and  West  o£fer  best  opportunities.    Teachers  who  really  want  posi- 
tions in  this  field  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  write  to 

CLAUDE  M.  BELL, 
Proprietor  Southwestern  Teachers'  Agency, 
Cnmb.  Pres.  Building.  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


KINDERGARTEN  &  I 


J.  w. 

SCHBBMIBHOBK  A  00. 

S  Best  14th  Street, 

raw  TOBI. 


Bmid  t9r  Mtw  OaUdoguB. 


SCHERIERHOBK'SToacliers'AieiCT, 
Oldest  and  best  kBOwa  la  V.  S.  Sstob.1886. 
8  Cast  14th  8t 


N.  Y. 


MA  QrUnV  iB  valuable  in  proportion  to  its 
AuLnUI  influence.  If  It  merely  hears 
of  yacancies  andmfj  A  qiis  something.hut  if 
tells  you  about  them  i  Qil  i  it  Is  askedto  recom- 
mend a  teacher  and  recom-nTinnil1irOUT1(! 
mendsyouthat  is  more.  OursllLuUAJHijnillj 
C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Sfracnse,  N.  Y. 

Teachers  Wanted!  '^"''  ''*^"''" 


Buildhig,  Chicago,  Ills. 


.  Association, Auditorium 
4000  positions  flUed. 


History   for  Ready    Reference 

and  Topical  Readings 

IN  FXYS  nCPEBIAL  TOLUMSg 

By  J.  N.  LARNED,  Ex.Prfs.  Am.  Library  As'sn. 

j|9Hiiving  History  on  ail  Topics  In  the  Exact 

Words  of  the  Historians  Themselves. 

This  work  is  a  New  Departure  in  Book  Making, 
as  It  fills  a  place  hitherto  wholly  unoccupied. 

It  gives  History  in  the  very  lanKuafe  of  its 
best  interpreters,  and  within  easy  reach  of  the 
reader. 

Its  system  of  Ready  Reference  and  Cross  Refer- 
enceisncwand  complete,  and  shows  History  In 
its  relations  as  does  no  other  work. 

It  also  presents  History  in  its  Literature,  hence 
in  its  most  attractive  form,  and  with  its  sources 
clearly  s^iven. 

Quotations  from  over  five  thousand  volumes 
make  it  equivalent,  practically,  to  a  librar>'  of  very 
manvvolumcs,  or,  as  Bishop  Vincent  savs,  **puts 
the  history  of  the  world  on  a  single  shelf. '' 

It  will  answer  more  questions  in  Historv,more 
authoritatively  with  greater  excellence  of  liter- 
ary expression,  and  with  a  greater  economy  of 
time,  than  any  other  work  in  the  world. 

Sent  carriage  free  to  responsible  subscribers  on 
easy  payments.  Send  for  circular,  giving  full  in- 
formation. 

SOLICITORS  EMPLOYED. 

The  C.  A.  Nichols  Co.,  Publishers, 

Springfield,  Mass, 


UNCLE  SAM 


^vn.tit«  I.Tiifbt  nif'Ti  til  till  p 
(Ji  t  i  fkTi  H  ri  n  4 1'  r  t  ti  4'  I  M  fw  I'rrt  i  af  nt , 

nul  111'    jn.iL,5M    ill    (FiH    p.i-tfll  S'-r- 

\  I . ■  1  .    f  ■  ■  r  ■■■I  r I '  i ■  1 1    1  .n  -I  r] I  ■  1 1 1  (  1 1  j n h  w ] . . 

be  neia  in  Jane  and  Anenst  in  ali 

cities.    Particniars  about  all  ezaminationo  (Cas- 

toms,  Internal   Revenue.   Railway  Mail,  Depar- 

mental,  etc.),  salflries,  dates  ancl  places  yr«e  if 

you  mention    American  Teacher. 

NAT'L  COItRKS|*0\t»EXCK  INSTITrTE. 
Bd    National    lianL    I  ^  *~    Waahlnctou,    1».  C. 


WiHSHiP  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

8  Somerset  St.»  Boston. 

T>1> /\lLrTyil  Teachers,  Superintendents, 
i;  JtUJllrl  School  Officers, 


service.  COURTEOUS  if^^i 


Expert 

"     Yice^.\J\J\JJLV2.MU\J\J\^  ^       _ 

Best  Equipment.  Property. 

FAIR 


Kindergartens,  all  nudes, 
Priyate  Schools,  Cofleges. 


WM  F.  JARVIS,  Mamaobr. 


WZ  ^k  19  U  ^S  A*">  I'V  <"*  ^  rauinSi  A^Ln 

^##^r%B^1b9rBSB.    SATBRnSLDPVB0O..CAMZ.OHI0 


■9  ^V^^  hinptoStylM  of  Snk  Prince  Oarda.  Hiddm  Kmm  Cu4a.  Lor* 

M    mir^^PaBl«,TlMl8Piinle,  Bivl  AfraUSuiplaAlbitBofoarUtMl 
Ouda.  8«d»twoo«tatUBptepQtU|e.    BaaMr  Carl  Oo.,  OADI^  OHIO. 


end  OOlfSTIPATIOir  c 

fl-ee.  A  sample  of  the  best  rem- 
edy on  earth  mailed  free  of  charge. 
FroAFowler,  Moodus^Ooni^ 
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Y 

JOAP 


Is  sweet 
and  clean. 


Careful 
housekeepers 
will  have 

no  other 

in 

kitchen. 


I    PflOLTip,  H  i;«v«L(   C'J 


Va  ABB  WIDB  AWAKK. 


Kmj  and  Rapid 

High  Art  Illiis- 

I  pronounced  the 


New  Books 
New  Methods 

HISTORICAL  READER. 

The  Story  of  the  Indians  of  New 
England.  By  ALMA  Holvav  Bur- 
TOir.  With  sixteen  Full-page  Authen- 
tic Illustrations.  A  Pioneer  Book. 
Covers  an  Unbeaten  Track.  A  Valu- 
able Reader  for  all  Middle  Grades. 
Full  of  Accurate  Information  of  Colo- 
nial Days.    Mailing  price,  75  cents. 

PHONFTir  READFR    By  Chab.  w.  deawk,  Ph.D. 
rnuncilU   nCMULn.    si;'ethod  for  Teachinir  heading. 

trations.    Choice  Literature.    By  Progressive  Educators 

Best  Method.    Mailing  price.  40  cents. 

THOMPSON'S  FAIRY  TALE  AND  FABLE.  hd^T^f^^ 

Reading.    Illustrated  with  Reproductions  from  Great  Artists,  Ijmdseer, 

Rosa  Bonheur,  Van  Mareke,  Troyon,  and  others.  Mailing  price,  42  cents. 
NATIIRF'^  RYWAY^  By  Nkllib  Walton  Fobd.  Natural  Science 
HAIUnC  O    DTWMTO.    f^.  Primary  Pupils;  beautifully  Ulustrated  by 

reproductions  from  Great  Artists ;  Literature,  a  Juvenile  Poem.    Mailing 

price,  40  cents. 

liriR^r  ^PFI  I  PR     By  Samukl  T.  Dutton,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Brook- 
WvnoL  orcLt-cn.    ^^^   ^^,     ^^^q  correlation  of  spelling  with  all 

other  subjects.    An  Epoch  Hook.    Mailingpri.ee,  30  cents.    Part  1.,  15  cents. 

PurtlL,  20  cento. 

ANATIIRP  rAIFNnAR  By  Thomas  E.  Thompson.  Indispensa- 
n/\l  unc  \/MLCnunn.  ^^^  Memorandum  book  for  studento  of 
Botany  and  Nature.  English  and  Scientific  names  of  Flowers,  Trees, 
Birds,  etc.,  with  space  for  data  covering  four  years.   Mailing  price,  K  cents. 

NEW  CENTURY  DEVELOPMENT  MAPS.  f^^U.\^ti ,^V. 

In  blocks  of  50  outline  Bfaps,  two  sixes.  Bfailing  price,  80  cento.  One-third 
the  cost  of  Other  maps. 

EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHYSICS.  §J/„T^^UrK£« 

Mass.  The  Work  of  a  Practical  Instructor.  Original  in  Arrangement. 
Simple  in  Method.  A  Book  for  Solid  Foundation  Work.  Mailing  price, 
50  cento. 

NEW  CENTURY  BUSY  WORK.  S?,;^*£S£??fS.  "^tSSf,  SS;* 

Patented  Oct.  20, 1896.  17  Distinct  different  sets  in  boxes. 

High  Art  Illustrations.    Mailingprlce8,15,20,25cento. 

EPOCH  HIOHBB  OBADS  BOOKS  IN  PBBPABATION. 

Liberal  discount  to  schools. 

THE  MORSE  COMPANY, 


Main  Office :  96  Fifth  Avenue, 


New  Yoi^. 


Chicago  Office:  Fisher  Building. 


Boston  Office:  36  Bromfleld  Street. 


The  Bradley  Standard  Water  Colorg 

are  what  you  want.  A  Box  contains  the  six  standard 
colors  and  two  grays.  Better  than  many  more  compli- 
cated palettes.     Good  for  School  and  Home. 

Price  per  box,  postpaid,  25  Cents. 


Have  You  Tried  Our  Drawing  Pencils? 

They  are  right  in  every  particular. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  DRAWING  MATERIAL  AND  APPARATUS. 
KINDERGARTEN  SUPPLIES  AND  SCHOOL  AIDS 


&B1JSJ>    FOU    CA.I'ilLUOO. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO., 


5pring:field,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK. 


ATLANTA. 


KANSAS  CITY. 


f>'Jio 


Ju^f 


261922 
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Old  Snuas,  Vol.  XZ.,  No.  9.— Nbw  Ssbxm,  Yol.  XIY.,  No.  9. 


Bntorod  «t  the  Poft  Office  «t  Boeton,  Hsm..  m  seoond  elMt  matter. 


A.  B.  WIN8HIP,     \gj^^ 
W.  B.  8HBLD0N,  /  ^»«<^- 


Boston,  May,  1897. 


Monihly  :    S1.00  m  rear. 

In  olalM  of  5  or  moro,  80  ots.  m  yoar. 
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TWO  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

I 

Of  special  Importance  , 

^//TURc^L  GEOGRc^PHIES  \ 

On  an  Entirely  New  and  Practical  Plan.  4 

NATURAL  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY        J 

By  JACQUES  W.  REDWAY,  F.R.G.S, 
Linen  4to,  144  pages.     Profasely  Illustrated.    Numerous  Colored  and  Rolief  Maps*     60  cents* 

Now  Ready 
Natural  Advanced  Geography 

To  Follow  Shortly 

A  New  Series  of  Readinic  Books 
Constructed     on     a     New     Plan 

SCHOOL  READING  BY  GRADES 

By  JAMES  BALDWIN,  Ph.D., 

EDITOR  OF  "HABPER'S  READERS.'*     AUTHOR  OF  "OLD  GREEK  8TORIE8,"  "OLD  ATORlEa  OF  THE   EABT,'*  "THE  BOOK  LdVBa/* 

EIGHT    BOOKS    FOR    EIGHT  YEARS 

The  publishers  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  this  new  and  important  series,  which 
has  been  in  preparation  for  a  long  time,  and  which,  it  is  believed,  possesses  many  original 
features  that  will  at  once  meet  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  best  students  of  education. 
In  method  and  in  subject  matter,  as  well  as  in  artistic  and  mechanical  execution,  these 
readers  wi/l  establish  an  ideal  standard. 

EqvMlly  well  Adapted  for  City  and  Cowntry  Schools 

BAXD WIN'S  READING  BY  GRADES  wUl  be  bound  in  BIGHT  PARTS,  or  Tolame»--one  for 
each  year  below  tbe  hl^h  school— this  division  beinffpecnliarlr  well  adapted  to  vlUa^e  or  city 
graded  schools.  The  series  wiU  also  be  boond  in  FIvB  PARTS,  or  volnmes,  this  nnmber  of 
books  having  been  found  by  experience  to  be  best  adapted  to  country  or  ungraded  schools. 

Specimen  pages  will  soon  be  ready.    The  com- 
plete series  will  be  issued  early  in  the  summer. 

«   n   »( 

The  Publishers  CorJially  Invite  Correspondence, 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

WASHINGTON  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
OINOINNATI  OHIOAaO  BOSTON  ATLANTA  and  PORTLAND,  ORB. 


#    Also  at  O] 


/ 
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May. 


T^Th  a  r^l-[THl?Q  ^^  Grammar,  Primary,  and  Ungraded 
-*-  l^i^>^i-i-L/lv^  Schools  never  have  been  in  so  great 

demand  as  this  spring.    Calls  for  next 
year  are  greater  than  ever  before 

Do  not  hesitate  to  write  us  if  you  desire  a  change.    We 

want  teachers  now. 

WM.  F.  JARVIS,  Manager, 

WINSHIP  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

3  Somerset  8t  ,  Boston. 


Western  Office  : 

TOPBKLA,  KAN. 


IMPORTANT 


^ 


^ 


TO  BUBSOBIBBBS  TO  THB 


AMERICAN  PRIMARY  TEACHER. 


You  can  secure  for  your  school,  without  any  expense  to  yourself,  a  set  of  the  POPULAR  HENTY 
BOOKS,  consisting  of  ten  volumes,  fully  illustrated,  and  bound  in  cloth  in  uniform  style.  Regular 
price,  $i.oo  per  volume. 

For  historical  supplementary  reading  they  are  unexcelled.  This  valuable  library  should  be  in  every 
school.     All  that  is  required  to  obtain  it  is  a  little  effort  on  your  part. 

Full  particulars  sent  free  on  application.     Address 

NEW  ENGLAND   PUBLISHING  CO., 

Chicago  Office  :  Room  45,  Auditorium  BIdg.  3  Soxnerset  St.,  Boston. 


^  THE  ^ 


AMERICAN  PRIMARY  TEACHER 

has  made  during  the  past  year  a  record  of  which  we  are  justly  proud.  It  gave  its  readers  400  pages 
of  printed  matter  (size  12x8^  inches);  175  columns  of  this  was  devoted  to  Nature  Study;  102  col- 
umns to  Exercises  and  Recitations  for  the  observance  of  the  birthdays  of  noted  men  and  s<;hool  holi- 
days ;  283  columns  to  the  latest  and  best  methods  and  general  articles ;  268  illustrations  were  used 
in  connection  with  this  matter. 

In  addition  to  the  400  pages  of  printed  matter  we  have  given  our  readers 

TEN  LARGE  PICTURE  SUPPLEMENTS 

All  of  which  were  reproductions  of  works  of  art. 

DURING  THE  COMING  YEAR  we  propose  to  make  this  Popular  Monthly  even  more  valuable 
to  teachers  of  Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Ungraded  Schools  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past.  You 
can  help  us  to  accomplish  this  by  IPCMTC  WAIATRn  ^^^  present  subscription  list.  We 
doing  your  part  toward  doubling  iiUDn  lU  HnHlIji/  will  pay  you  well  in  cash  pre- 
miums for  all  the  subscriptions  secured  by  you.  If  you  are  thinking  of  attending  a  Summer 
School  or  Teachers'  Institute,  write  us  at  once  for  the  exclusive  agency  for  our  papers.  We  have 
known  teachers  to  clear  $50  at  a  single  institute  taking  subscriptions  for  us.  You  may  do  equally 
well.     Write  us  at  once  for  terms  and  territory. 

Address  the  publishers, 

NEW   ENGLAND   PUBLISHING  CO., 

3  Somerset  St.,  Boston.  262  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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YOUR  LAST  CHANCE 


8 


UR6E 
VOLUMES. 


Nearly  4,000  paf^e*.    Over  800    .    . 
Colored  Maps,  Chart*  and  Diagrams. 
Every  Volume  MeohanSeally  Perfect  \ 


TtfisiiJi  overflOtUOO 


POSITIVELY 

L.I]!IITEDTO 

!fI4V  3Ut. 

To  secure  on  most  extraordinary  terms  the 
latest,  most  practical,  and  in  every  way  the 
best  general  reference  library  in  the  English 
language.     The  New     .     .     . 


Y  op  1(^4,  »?:i>vorlaK 
tfit;  «ntlr«!  Held 


Tonrs  for 

Scents 
a  Day. 


Until 
May  31 


ONE  DOLLAR 


STANDARD 
AMERICAN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Prepared  under  editorial  supervision  of  John 
Clark  Ridpath,  LL.  D.,  author  of  "Kidpath's 
Histories,"  etc.,  assisted  by  a  large  corps  of 
tditors,  and  over  100  eminent  scholars  and 
specialists.    . 

S/X  GREAT  REFERENCE 
WORKS  IN  ONE. 

z.  It  is  the  latest  and  best  encyclopedia, 
a.  It  is  the  best  selected  and  most  complete 
biographical  dictionary.  3.  It  is  the  best 
mapped  atlas  of  the  world.  4.  It  is  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  gazetteer  of  the  United 
States.  5.  It  has  the  -largest  dictionary  of 
technical  terms.  6.  It  is  the  most  popular 
library  of  household  information. 

FKR^II  FROn  THE  PRESS, 

MAGNIFICENTLY    With  over  3.500  eneravinp:s  of 

ILLUSTRATED       superb  quality  and  wonderful 

THROUGHOUT        variety,  including  numerous 

engravings  of  distinguished 

Poets,  Authors,  Physicians,  Chemists,  Philosophers, 

and  Scientists,  and  with  over  300  colored  maps  and 

charts  from  the  VERY  LATEST  EXPLORATIONS 

and  SURVEYS. 

Secures  IMMEDIATE  POSSESSION 
of  the  entire  set  of  8  VOLUMES. 
Balanoe  in  email  monthli  paiments. 


It  is  the  LATENT  OF  ALL  general  reference  works.    All  others  are  from  b  to  10  years  old,  and  are  silent 
regarding  RECENT  topics  of  universal  interest,  such  as  the   ••  X-RAY,"   ♦♦  ARGON,"    •'  HORSELESS 
CARRIAGES,"  "  COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY,"  etc.,  etc.    It  also  gives  biographies  of  hundreds  of  people 
who  have  LATELY  become  famous,  such  as  PROF.  ROENTGEN,  IAN  MACLAREN,  and  DR.  NANSEN 
TICS— State,  Territorial,  National,  and  of  the  whole  world. 


See  how 
Late  it  is ! 

,    LATEST  STATIS- 


*' There  is  no  work  in  the  world  that  can  compare 
with  it:*— New  York  Herald. 


THREE  GREAT  AUTHORITIES  SAT: 

•'  It  stands  ready  to  answer  any  question."— Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

**  Especially  suited  to  private  families.    Its  tables,  maps  and  Summaries  of  Useful  Knowledge,  etc.,  make  it  a  most  valuable 
book  of  reference.    I  cordially  commend  it  to  the  public.*'    Edward  Brooks,  Sup't  of  Schools,  Phila. 


It  Is  the  one  great  Practical  Reference  Library  for  the  Professional  and  Business 
Man,  the  Teacher,  the  Stadent,  the  Artisan,  the  Mechanic,  and  Farmer. 


IT  IS  NOW 

THE  STANDARD. 


Our  offer  made  a  short  time  ago  has  proved  so  popular  that  we  have  already 


distributed  nearly  enouah  sets  to  sufficiently  advertise  the  work  in  advance     CLOSES  MAY  SlSt 
of  our  regular  subscriptioi ^..^    .-  -_.     ^ — ^_.,.,. 


:ion  canvass,  beginning  June  Ist.  We  cannot  part  with 
many  more  sets  at  so  low  a  price,  even  for  advertising  purposes.  Our  iutro- 
ductorv  distribution,  therefore,  closes  May  31st.  After  this  time  the  regular 
subscription  price  of  $48  to  $72  a  set  will  prevail. 


POSITIVELY. 


Our  Great  Introductory  Cut-Price  Offer, 


At  the  little  price 

on  the  easy  terms. 


SENO  •!  to  THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  PUBLISHING  CO.,  166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  a  full  set  of  eight  vol- 
umes of  THE  NEW  STANDARD  AMERICAN  ENCTCLOPFDIA.  in  cloth  binding,  will  be  forwarded  to  your  address. 
The  balance  is  payable  at  the  rate  of  $1.60  monthlv  for  one  year,  or  about  5  cents  a  day.  If  yoh  prefer  the  half-Morocco  bind- 
ing, the  monthly  payments  will  be  $2.00,  and  for  full  sheep,  $2.50  per  month  for  one  year.  We  recommend  the  half-Morocco 
Style,  which  is  particularly  elegant  and  serviceable,  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  If  not  as  represented,  any  set  may  be  returned 
within  ten  days,  and  money  will  be  promptly  refunded.  Owing  to  the  nominal  price  at  which  these  introductory  sets  are  sup- 
plied, transportation  charfi:es  munt  be  paid  by  the  purchaser,  but  our  entire  conndence  that  the  volumes  will  be  gladly  received 
and  cheerfully  paid  for  is  shown  by  sending  a  $48.00  set  of  books  on  an  advance  payment  of  only  $1.00.  We  also  feel  that  >ou  wiil 
thoroughly  appreciate  this  great  work  and  speak  favorably  of  it  to  others.  Each  set  weighs,  boxed,  nearly  50  pounds,  and  will  be 
shipped  by  freight  unless  otherwise  ordered.  Send  two-cent  stamp  for  posta^n  on  22-page  illustrated  )am)>lilet  with  sample 
page,  colored  map,  and  portraits  of  famous  inventors.  We  refer  you  to  the  publishers  of  this  magazine.  Please  mention  this 
magazine  when  writing.    Address 


Write  To-Day. 


THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  PUBLISHING  CO., 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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SILVER,  BURDETT,  &  COMPANY,  Publl5her5.  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 

Amm#^<«m/«a     a     Na%«/    C^flAC    i\i    D^AHprA      TRjSArAhJjOvdBeAmold,  Supervisor  qf  Schools,  B<y*ton,Mau.,mnA 
Announce    a    INeW    series    or     KeaaerS  Charle.  B.  OUbert,  superintendent  of  Schools,  Newark,  N.  J. 


44 


55 


STEPPi:N^a  STOISTES  TO  11.ITERA.TXJRE. 

The  plan  of  thia  Series  is  orlglxutl  with  the  aathors,  and  embraces 
(1)    A  separate  reading  book  for  eaoh  of  the  eight  distinct  reading  grades  in  our  public  achoola. 
(S)    Good  literature  from  the  First  Grade  to  the  Eighth  Grade 

Ck>rrespondence  solicited  from  educators,  everywhere,  regarding  this  notable  forthcoming  series.    Specimen  pages  will  soon  be  ready. 


The  Gem  Pencil  Sharpener 

It  is  a  Practical  flachine  for 

Sharpenins^  both  L^ad  and  Slate  Pencils. 

''It  elYM  me  great  pleasure  to  recommend  the  *  Gem  Pencil  Sharpener.*  It 
does  the  work  well  and  qniokly.  This  last  is  of  great  importance  for  school 
woflc.  This  *  sharpener '  is  in  satisfactory  ose  in  yerr  maxiy  of  the  cities  and 
toi^ms  of  the  State.  From  what  I  personally  know  of  the  results  here  and  else- 
wher«,  I  am  fully  conyinced  that  the  *  Gem'  is  the  very  best  sharpener  on  the 
toJLrket.  In  fiMst  I  do  hot  belleye  that  there  is  any  other  which  at  all  compares 
with  this  one  for  use  either  in  the  school  or  the  omce.** 

JOBL  D.  MiLLsm, 
Mmnber  c$  Mom.  SUOa  Beard  oi  BdvomUon. 

Prio«»       t       t       03 .50. 

SSHD  FOB  DSSOBIFnTX  0IB0UI.1JU 

Manufaotaied  by 

F.  H.  COOK  ft  CO.   :  Lkomdvstkr,  Mass 


QlanfinO*     rkf»    \lf^fftrf%i  „^  Whichever  style   you  adopt  for  your 
tiiPKlllVlH}^      Ul       ▼^It^MV.^I  gghool,  we  h>»ve  pens  that  are  equally 

suited  for  their  respective  purchasers.     Out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  styles  that  we  make 
we  are  sure  to  have  the  pens  that  you  must  have.     Can  send  you  a  box,  144  kinds,  for  76c. 

ord.rthro«„..u«o„.r.  THE  ESTKEBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  'S.?;il?:«&^^I.^~J^ 


For  Brain- Workers,  the  Weak 
and  Debilitated. 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

IS  without  exception,  the  Best 
Remedy  for  relieving  Mental 
and  Nervous  Exhaustion ; 
and  where  the  system  has 
become  debilitated  by  disease, 
it  acts  as  a  general  tonic  and 
vitalizer,  affording  sustenance 
to  both  brain  and  body. 

Dr.  B.  Cornell  Bsten,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  says :  "  I  have  met  with 
the  greatest  and  most  satisfactory 
results  in  dyspepsia  and  general 
derangement  of  the  cerebral  and 
nervous  systems,  causing  debility 
and  exhaustion.'* 


Descrlf  tlve  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 

Buaford  OhealCAl  Works,  ProTldeaee,  B.  I. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

Beware  of   Sabatitatea   and   Imitationa- 
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When  the  Tear  Is  Young. 

BY    ELEANOR    ROOT. 

EAR  the  robbins  twitter, 
Twitter  in  the  sun. 

^ee  the  glancing  swallows — 

Springtime  has  begun. 

All  throughodt  the  meadow 
Rings  a  Joyous  note. 

Surely  never  yet  was  learned 
Such  jubilance  by  rote. 

O,  the  earth  is  mad  to-day,— 
Mad  with  life's  new  wine; 

And  this  wondrous  radiance 
All  is  mine  and  thine! 


WINSHIFS  CONVERSATIONS. 

BBANGE  for  attendance  upon  some  edu- 
cational gathering  this  summer.  Qive 
first  choice  to  the  National  Association 
at  Milwaukee,  July  6-9;  second  choice 
to  the  meeting  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction,  the  oldest  association  in  America, 
at  Montreal,  July  9-12.  If  neither  of  these  is  possible, 
or  in  addition  to  these  if  possible,  attend  some  large 
and  fully  equipped  summer  school  like  that  at  Har- 
vard College,  Glens  Falls,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Lynch- 
burg, Virginia,  Ann  Arbor,  or  Clark  University.  If 
none  of  these  are  within  reach,  be  very  sure  to  take 
some  state  summer  school  or  county  institute. 

The  teachers'  agencies  are  good  friends  to  good 
teachers.  Practically  every  successful  teacher  in  the 
country  can  be  promoted  if  she  will  avail  herself  of 
the  services  of  an  agency.  These  agencies  cannot  do 
everything,  but  they  can  do  much  with  favoring  con- 
ditions. Join  a  good  agency,  one  that  gives  personal 
attention  to  influencing  the  choices  of  committees  and 
superintendents;  one  that  has  full  confidence  of  the 
public,  and,  where  feasible,  one  in  which  you  are  per- 
sonally known.  The  agency  has  no  favorites,  but  it 
can  always  do  most  for  the  candidates  it  knows  best 
and  believes  in  most  thoroughly. 

The  next  school  year  is  sure  to  make  the  largest  re- 
quirements of  teachers.  It  is  sure  to  be  a  good  year 
in  which  to  teach.  It  is  one  in  which  teachers  with 
cranky  notions  will  suffer,  because  the  craze  for  sense- 
lesd  newness  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past;  but  it  is  to  be 
a  year  of  the  greatest  progress  yet  known. 

Talent  is  certain  to  be  more  appreciated  than  train- 
ing, but  both  talent  and  training  are  desirable. 
Tdented  teachers  who  have  not  had  professional 
training  are  to  be  more  appreciated  than  trained 
teachers  without  talent.  Until  within  a  few  years  pro- 
fessional training  was  discounted  on  the  ground  that 
teachers,  like  poets,  were  born,  not  made,  and  talent 
alone  was  in  demand.  Of  late,  however,  it  has  been 
fashionable  to  emphasize  training  until  one  would 
think  to  hear  convention  addresses  that  no  one  t»n 
teach  anything  who  is  not  trained,  and  that  whoever 


is  trained  can  teach  everything.  The  reaction  is  al- 
ready setting  in  and  it  is  now  understood  that  talent 
and  training  are  both  desirable,  and  that  training 
without  talent  is  of  no  more  value  than  talent  with- 
out training. 

The  beet  busy  work  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  system 
of  schools,  that  with  the  most  science  and  sense,  is  in 
the  Worcester,  Mass.,  schools.  Superintendent 
Charles  F.  Carroll  and  Miss  Bessie  Howes  have  de- 
veloped a  line  of  busy  work  that  is  simple  and  scien- 
tific. I  have  made  a  study  of  it,  and  hope  to  present 
it  to  the  readers  of  the  American  Primary  Teacher 
next  month. 

She  is  one  of  the  best  known  writers  and  speakers 
upon  educational  topics,  holds  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant positions  in  the  educational  field,  is  one  of  the 
most  scrupul6usly  careful  women  in  her  speech  and 
companionship  in  the  country;  but  she  was  not  known 
to  the  "switchman"  of  whom  she  asked  in  the  early 

morning,  as  she  changed  trains  at  A ,  ''Can  I  get 

a  glass  of  milk  near  here?*^ 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  replied;  "over  at  Mrs.  McCarthy's.'^ 

Approaching  Mrs..  M/s  "shop,"  she  saw  an  ominous 
lager  beer  sign  over  the  door,  and  retreating  to  the 
switchman  said  in  an  apologetic  tone,  "Does  Mrs.  Mc- 
Carthy sell  beer?" 

"No,  but  rU  show  you  who  does." 

The  G.  A.  S.  proposes  to  have  lincohi  day  magni- 
fied and  the  school  children  ire  expected  to  erect  a 
lincoln  monument  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  The 
date  set  is  the  Friday  before  Memorial  day,  which  falls 
on  May  28  this  year.  It  is  expected  that  President 
McKinley,  Generals  Alger  and  Clarkson  will  encour- 
age the  movement. 

The  Milwaukee  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion, July  6-9,  Charles  A,  Skinner,  president,  is  to  be 
the  best  meeting  in  its  history.  It  is  specially  acces- 
sible to  all  teachers  of  the  great  Central  West,  which 
has  long  furnished  the  larger  part  of  the  attendance. 
There  are  60,000  teachers  within  easy  reach  of  that 
city,  and  the  president  has  anwaged  a  programme  of 
rare  strength  and  popularity.  The  general  opinion 
is  there  will  be  upwards  of  16,000  in  attendance. 
The  leading  programme  attractions  cannot  be  given 
this  month. 

The  Montreal  meeting,  July  9-12,  Albert  E.  Win- 
ship,  editor  of  the  American  Primary  Teacher,  presi* 
dent,  will  be  especially  attractive  to  those  teachers 
who  cannot  go  to  Milwaukee.  The  fare  from  Boston 
is  but  $9.00  for  round  trip,  and  from  other  New  Eng« 
land  points  it  is  correspondingly  low.  Board  in 
Montreal  is  from  $1.00  to  $3.00  a  day.  Bound  trip 
excursion  tickets  to  Quebec,  $3.60;  to  Laurentian 
Hills,  $3.00;  to  Ottawa,  $3.60;  to  Saguenay,  $9.20. 
It  is  but  a  day's  ride  from  Boston  to  Montreal,  or,  if 
one  chooses,  it  can  be  taken  in  a  night. 
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PHILOLOGICAL  ROUND  UP. 

[Mr.  Winshlp  prepares  tbis  for  those  busy  teachers, 
principals,  and  superintendents  who  need  such  informa- 
tion and  are  content  to  take  It  Incidentally.  It  is  in  no 
sense  prepared  for  specialists,  who  have  more  time  for 
such  researches  than  he,  but  for  those  who  have  as  great 
taste  but  fewer  resources.  He  who  enjoys  the  "Round 
Up"  for  what  it  is  is  welcome;  but  to  him  who  desires 
what  this  is  not,  Mr.  Winship  is  not  "at  home."] 

Bridgbwater  is  in  no  sense  a  bridge  over  the 
water,  as  is  popularly  supposed,  but  is  a  corruption 
of  "Burgh  Walter,"  the  castle  of  Walter,  who  came 
over  with  William  the  Conqueror.  Bridgewater, 
England,  was  Walter's  castle  in  early  days,  and  the 
process  of  smoothing  out  the  language  gave  us  Bridge- 
water  for  Burgh  Walter.  It  is  natural,  however,  that 
the  delusion  should  have  been  universal  r^arding  the 
bridge-water  theory. 

Marlborough  was  "  St.  Maidulf  s  borough,"  which 
first  clipped  off  the  "St.^^  and  then,  from  necessity, 
amalgamated  "Maidulf  borough,"  giving,  almost  by 
accident.  Marl-borough. 

Poland  is  the  place  where  dwell  "  the  men  of  the 
plains." 

Canary  was  applied  origin9,lly  to  the  islands.  The 
bird  gets  its  name  therefrom,  but  in  turn  it  gives  its 
name  to  canary  seed  and  to  the  canary  color.  It  bor- 
rows and  passes  along. 

Letters  of  **  Marque"  come  from  "margin,"  the 
same  as  "mark."  The  margin  is  marked  off  by  a 
boundary,  a  line  of  '^demarcation"  between  hostile 
peoples.  Letters  of  marque  give  one  the  privilege  of 
crossing  the  line  to  harass  the  enemy.  The  marquis 
is  the  defender  of  the  frontier  or  margin,  and  ranks 
next  to  the  duke,  who  leads  the  forces  of  the  shire. 
Our  city  marshal  comes  from  the  same  source.  The 
root  idea  in  the  word  is  ''to  remember*';  i.  e.,  presimi- 
ably,  remember  where  the  limit  of  safety  is.  Den- 
mark gets  its  name  from  its  early  frontier  character. 

EoTTERDAM  AND  AMSTERDAM,  asthc  namcs  imply, 
are  places  with  protective  embankments. 

Antwerp  is  a  wharf  town,  —  "  werp,"  wharf. 

Westminster  is  the  west  monastery. 

Medina  is  the  chief  city. 

Beading  is  the  sons  of  Read,  — "  ing,"  the  sons. 


WHY  NOT? 


BY   JULIA   M.    EDWARDS. 


EEP  yourselves  fresh  for  school  I  One 
little  fellow  said,  "Teacher  tires  me." 
No  wonderl    She  herself  was  tired. 

A    language    or    arithmetic    paper 
copied  by  a  pupil  on  the  board  is  often 
worth  more  than  all  the  papers  you  laboriously  cor- 
rect and  ornament  with  red  and  blue  pencils. 

The  flushed  cheek  and  the  good-bye  thud  on  the 
door-step  may  tell  you  that  you  have  not  gained  any- 
thing by  keeping  that  child  after  school. 

Create  in  the  hearts  of  the  pupils  a  feeling  of  loyalty 
for  the  school  and  its  reputation;  allow  the  children 
to  remain  good-natured;  keep  them  busy  and  you^U 
find  that  "order"  takes  care  of  itself. 


BIRDS  IN  LITERATURE. 

BY    HARRIET   R.    PEASE. 

AN  AID  IN  NATURE  STUDY. 
ATUBE  study  has  a  friendly  helper  in 
literature.    The  poetic  soul  has  keen 
insight  into  the  beauties  and  wonders 
of  nature,  and  portrays  these  in  phras- 
ing prose  or  enchanting  verse.    Let  us 
not  fail  to  call  in  this  aid  as  we  seek  to  interest  the 
child  or  growing  youth  in  nature. 

There  is,  perhaps,  little  need  of  calling  attention 
to  the  delightful  books  about  birds  that  have  of  late 
been  added  to  our  literature.  Such,  among  others, 
are  "Birdcraft,"  by  Mabel  Osgood  Wright;  "Bird 
Ways,"  by  Olive  Thome  Miller;  "A  Bird's  Calendar," 
by  H.  E.  Parkhurst;  "Birddom"  and  "In  Bird  Land," 
by  Leander  S.  Keyser;  and  "Birds  and  the  Poets," 
"A  Bird  jVIedley,"  and  other  essays,  by  that  close  com- 
panion of  theirs,  John  Burroughs.  The  delight  in 
reading  these  books  is  second  only  to  the  satisfaction 
of  personal  observation.  *T[n  Bird  Land"  closes  with 
a  most  interesting  bird  anthology  from  Lowell,  which 
gathers  the  various  references  to  birds  made  by  this 
one  poet. 

At  first  thought  it  may  seem  as  though,  while  there 
are  many  poems  about  flowers,  comparatively  few 
have  been  devoted  to  birds.  Yet  bird  songs  are  heard 
far  back  in  our  English  verse.  Chaucer's  "busy 
larke,  messager  of  daye,"  cheers  its  dawn,  and  the 
chorus  grows  louder  and  sweeter  as  singers  increase. 
The  lark  and  nightingale  are  most  often  heard  in  the 
poems  of  English  writers.  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Wordsworth,  and  above  all,  Shelley,  have  made  them 
immortal.  Though  American  youth  are  not  familiar 
with  these  birds,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  enjoy  such 
sweet  echoes  of  their  melodies. 

Our  own  poets  interpret  our  native  songsters. 
Longfellow  portrays  the  child  love  of  bird  life  in 
Hiawatha,  who 

"Learned  of  every  bird  its  language, 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 
How  they  built  their  nests  in  summer, 
Where  they  hid  themselves  in  winter, 
Talked  with  them  where'er  he  met  them, 
Galled  them  'Hiawatha's  chickens.' " 

Children  will  be  interested  in  the  Indian  legend 
he  gives  as  to  the  cause  of  the  woodpecker's  colored 
crest.  When  Hiawatha  was  seeking  to  oyercome  the 
pestilent  ma^cian  Pearl  Feather,  the  woodpecker 
told  him  the  secret  which  made  victory  possible.  In 
gratitude  Hiawatha 

"Stained  with  blood  the  tuft  oC  feathers 
On  the  little  head  of  Mama; 
Even  to  this  day  he  wears  it, 
Wears  the  tuft  of  crimson  feathers. 
As  a  symbol  of  his  service." 

Whittier  relates  the  way  in  which  the  ancient 
Britons  accounted  for  the  robin^s  red  breast.    Pity- 
ing the  distress  of  those  suffering  the  torments  of  hell, 
"He  brings  cool  dew  in  his  little  bill. 
And  lets  it  fall  on  the  souls  of  sin; 
You  can  see  the  mark  on  his  red  breast  still 
Of  fires  that  scorch  as  he  drops  it  in." 
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Longfellow's  '^irds  of  Killingworth"  is  a  forcible 
lesson  on  the  yalne  of  birds  from  both  an  aesthetic  and 
a  practical  standpoint.  It  describes  a  commnnity 
where  the  farmers  resolved  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
songsters,  whom  they  looked  on  as  thieves.  They 
learned,  by  sad  experience,  that,  as  Bnms  said  to  a 
monse: — 

"A  daimen  iches  In  a  thravo 
'S  a  sma'  request; 
I'll  get  a  blessin'  wl'  the  lave 
And  never  miss  't." 

The  academy  preceptor  made  an  eloquent  plea  for 
the  birds,  saying: — 

"  Do  you  ne'er  think  what  wondrous  beings  these? 

Do  you  ne'er  think  who  made  them,  and  who  taught 
The  dialect  they  speak,  where  melodies 

Alone  are  the  interpreters  of  thought? 
Whose  household  words  are  songs  in  many  keys, 

Sweeter  than  Instrument  of  man  e'er  caught! 
Whose  habitations  in  the  tree-tops  even 
Are  haU-way  houses  on  the  road  to  heaven! 

"  You  call  them  thieves  and  pillagers;  but  know, 
They  are  the  winged  wardens  of  your  farms. 

Who  trom  the  corn-fields  drive  the  insidious  foe. 
And  from  your  harvests  keep  a  hundred  harms; 

Bven  the  blackest  of  them  all,  the  crow, 
Renders  good  service  as  your  man-at-arms, 

Crushing  the  beetle  in  his  coat  of  mail, 

And  crying  havoc  on  the  slug  and  snail." 

'The  Emperor's  Bird's-nesf'  narrates  a  pleasing  in- 
cident showing  the  thought  Charles  of  Spain  showed 
for  even  a  swallow  and  her  nest.  The  'Talcon  of  Sir 
Federigo*'  is  a  touching  tale  of  childhood,  love,  sor- 
row, and  sacrifice,  centered  about  a  bird. 

Whittier  and  Bryant  alilce  present  the^birds  as 
lovers  of  peace,  distressed  by  the  Civil  war,  in  ''What 
the  Birds  Said,''  and  "The  Return  of  the  Birds." 

"Robert  of  Lincoln"  has  hardly  an  equal  in  song, 
portraying  so  charmingly  the  appearance,  the  habits, 
and  even  the  notes  of  the  bobolink.  Children  delight 
to  re-read  this  again  and  again.  Older  classes  enjoy  the 
beauty  in  Bryant's  "Waterfowl,"  especially  when  they 
are  told  the  occasion  of  his  writing  the  poem.  While 
studying  law,  Bryant  was  quite  perplexed  as  to  what 
should  be  his  next  step  in  life.  On  a  walk  one  even- 
ing he  saw  a  wild  goose  flying  alone,  as  these  verses 
describe,  and  thje 'thought  of  God's  guiding  care  for 
all  his  creation  brought  comfort  and  strength. 

The  poets  draw  varied  lessons  from  the  birds.  The 
dove  is  ever  an  emblem  of  quiet  content.  Lowell 
makes  "The  Falcon," 

"By  a  glorious  upward  instinct  drawn," 

a  type  of  truth,  beneath  whose  vengeful  eye  fraud  and 
wrong  and  baseness  shiver. 

It  seems  as  if  indeed  our  poets  had  caught  their 
"joy  of  freedom  and  rapture  of  flight"  from  these 
"pilgrims  of  the  sky,"  even  as  Longfellow  bade  the 
herons  of  Elmwood  sing  songs  to  his  friend  Lowell. 

The  birds  of  Appledore  cluster  thick  around  Celia 
Thaxter's  verses.  What  has  she  penned  more  beauti- 
ful than  "The  Sandpiper?"      To  this  "The  Sand- 


piper's Nest,"  a  prose  poem,  is  a  fitting  accompani- 
ment. Besides  other  sea  birds,  the  song  sparrow,  the 
swallow,  the  robin,  the  yellow  bird,  wins  each  a 
special  tribute  from  her,  and  whole  fiocks  are  gathered 
"Under  the  Lighthouse"  and  in  "The  Birds' 
Orchestra." 

Lucy  Larcom,  who  so  glorified  common  things  in 
daily  Ufe,  touched  with  glowing  pen  common  birds 
like  "The  Brown  Thrush,"  "The  Song  Sparrow," 
and  "The  Field  Sparrow."  She  thus  describes  the 
song  of  the  latter: — 

"One  syllable,  clear  and  soft 

As  a  rainbow's  silvery  patter, 
Or  a  tinkling  fairy  bell,  heard  aloft. 

In  the  midst  of  the  merry  chatter 
Of  robin  and  linnet  and  wren  and  jay, — 

One  syllable,  oft  repeated: 
He  has  but  a  single  word  to  say. 

And  of  that  he  will  not  be  cheated." 

Many  another  poet,  some  less  widely  known,  has 
added  his  tribute  to  the  "street  musicians  of  the 
heavenly  city."  My  scrap-book  has  gathered  several 
of  these,  as  may  any  other,  if  only  observant  watch 
through  papers  and  magazines  is  kept;  and  such  lines 
from  one  and  all  contribute  much  to  the  interest  felt 
in  our  feathered  kinf oik. 


HINTS  TO  TEACHERS. 

BY   LUCY    A.GKES    HAYES. 

ON'T  give  up  the  boy  who  sits  in  the^ 
back  seat  and  wears  his  coat  coUarless, 
his  hair  non  a  la  Pompadour,  and  his 
finger-nails  in  mourning, — ^who  won't 
learn  his  lessons  and  who  will  get  into 
mischief.  I  knew  a  teacher  who  had  a  pupil  just  like 
him.  She  showed  interest  in  him;  she  vitdted  his 
parents,  and  didn't  act  as  if  their  language  and  man- 
ners made  them  devoid  of  all  fine  feelLig.  She  asked 
him  to  help  her  about  some  work  after  school  one 
night,  and  said,  "By  the  way,  John,  we  know  each 
other  pretty  well  now.  I  like  you  and  I  hope  you  like 
me.  I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me,  will  you?" 
"If  I  can,"  was  the  answer. 

"Come  to  school  to-morrow  with  a  collar,  comb 
your  hair  nicely,  and  pare  your  finger-nails.  You  see 
I  like  you  as  you  are  now,  but  I  want  other  people  to 
like  you,  too,  and  they  won't  if  you  are  careless  about 
your  appearance." 

Eto  you  think  the  boy  hated  her?  No.  He  was 
never  seen  untidy  after  that  evening.  He  graduated 
from  the  high  school  with  honors,  and  is  to-day  fill- 
ing a  responsible  position  in  society.  He  swears  by 
that  teacher.     She  made  a  man  of  him. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  present,  as  our  supplement  for 
the  month,  the  portrait  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  with 
Elmwood,  his  Cambridge  home,  a  beautiful  com- 
panion-piece to  Longfellow  and  Craigie  house,  to  be 
followed  in  June  by  Holmes  and  his  birthplace. 
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«  Piotorial  Representation.  « 


EAST  STEPS  IN   PICTORIAL   REPRESEN- 
TATION.*—(I.) 

BY   CLARA   ROSE   HATHKWAY. 

HOSE  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
teaching  drawing  have  felt  keenly  the 
necefisily  of    developing    in    chUdien 
ability  to  express  themselves  pictoadally 
in  a  free  and  interesting  way.    The 
object  of  what  is  here  written  is  to  give  suggestions 
which  may  help  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  pur- 
pose. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  what  follows  that 
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tion^  is  a  lack  of  definite  knowledge.  Our  impres- 
sions are  often  vague,  but  we  do  not  realize  how  vague 
till  we  try  to  tell  someone  else.  We  seldom  have  any 
difficulty  in  expressing  clearly  what  we  know;  we 
never  can  make  clear  to  another  what  we  do  not 
understand  ourselves.  And  this  is  as  true  of  drawing 
as  of  ordinary  language.  My  second  thought,  then, 
will  be  to  suggest  how  we  may  know  the  essential 
facts. 

There'  is  stiLl  another  obstacle  to  pictorial  expresr 
sion.  Even  when  we  have  chosen  our  subject  wisely 
and  understand  it  thoroughly,  we  must  select  and 
master  some  medium  of  expression.  Every  medium 
which  we  can  use  has  its  possibilities  and  its  limita- 
tions, and  we  must  regard  these  as  they  mark  out  the 
path  in  which  we  must  walk  if  we  would  travel 
toward  success.  My  third  point,  then,  will  be  to  in- 
dicate desirable  and  undesirable  mediums  of  expres- 
sion with  some  practical  suggestions  in  regard  to  their 
use. 

Let  us  now  look  around  and  see  what  we  can  find 
for  our  first  attempts  in  pictorial  work.  Whether  we 
ourselves  can  draw  or  not,  we  can  at  once  see  that 
there  are  many  things  which  cannot  easily  be  repre- 
sented with  any  degree  of  correctness  or  interest, 
partly  because  of  their  complicated  detail  and  partly 
because  they  do  not  appeal  to  us.  But  is  there  noth- 
ing which  we  can  find  which  we,  untrained  though 
we  may  be,  can  express  clearly  enough  to  be  under- 
stood? 
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the  writer  advocates  the  abandonment  of  the  more 
exact  study  and  careful  representation  of  forms 
which  must  always  be  the  substantial  foundation  for 
our  superstructure  if  we  would  build  permanently. 
The  following  suggestions  are  only  intended  to  bear 
upon  one  phase  of  pictorial  representation  and  have 
somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the  whole  subject  that 
song  has  to  music. 

One  reason  why  people  in  gcgaeral  find  it  so  difficult 
to  draw  is  that  they  lack  the  ability  to  select  what  can 
be  drawn  satisfactorily  from  what  cannot,  and  they 
are  therefore  continually  attempting  the  impossible. 
One  marked  characteristic  of  the  artist,  the  novelifit, 
or  poet  is  his  ability  to  select  from  the  great  mass  of 
materials  about  him  only  that  which  will  tell  in  his 
work  and  his  careful  and  positive  omissien  of  all  else. 
My  first  point,  then,  will  be  to  offer  suggestions  as  to 
what  to  select. 

Another  obstacle  to  clear  expression,  whether  by 
oral  or  written  language  or  by  pictorial  representa- 

•Copyrigbted. 
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There  is  no  one  who  could  not  draw  one  of  the 
posts  of  a  common  board  fence,  thus  |.  Of  course  it 
would  be  best  to  place  it  upright  if  the  fence,  is  to 
stand  without  leaning. 
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To  draw  a  second  post  we  hare  only  to  repeat  the 
fiist  at  a  greater  distance  from  it  than  its  length,  thus, 

To  draw  a  third  post  we  must  repeat^  firsts  the 
qmcing;  second^  the  positioB;  and  thirds  the  length  of 


the  other  posts.     Should  we  draw  a  yard  of  posts  we 
have  no  new  difficulty  to  overcome. 
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We  have  now  only  to  attach  straight  boards  and  we 
have  a  fence,  as  in  Fig.  1;  or  add  another  board  as  in 


Kg.  2.,  or  two  boards  (Pig.  8),  or  make  two  sections  of 
fence,  with  space  between  for  a  gate. 

To  draw  the  gate,  first,  two  upright  pieces;  second, 
two  diagonal  boards;  and  third,  the  horizontal  strips, 
as  in  Mg.  4.  Two  horizontal  touches  for  hinges  and 
one  for  the  latch  fasten  it  in  its  place. 

A  post  and  chain  fence  varies  only  slightly. 
(Fig.  5.) 

For  a  picket  fence,  set  the  posts,  put  on  a  hori- 
zontal rail  at  the  top  and  a  board  at  the  bottom,  then 
add  the  pickets,  alternately  long  and  short     (Fig.  6.) 

Notice  how  we  have  followed  the  order  of  the 
builder,  which  in  drawing  is  usually  safe  and  helps 
to  give  construction  in  our  work  as  well  as  orderly 
progression. 

On  no  account  be  tempted  to  use  a  rule  or  other 
mechanical   means   to   give   accuracy.    The   whole 
effect  would  thus  be  ruined,  as  it  at  once  becomes 
mechanical  and  tiresome,  instead  of  picturesque,  as  • 
the  irregularity  of  free  work  helps  to  make  it. 

Do  not  be  over  careful  to  have  every  stroke  just  like 
its  neighbor,  for  thus  your  work  becomes  too  mo- 
notonous and  stiff.  Variety  and  ease  are  far  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  far  truer  to  the  appearance  of 
nature. 

The  most  regular  and  perfectly  built  fence  when 
viewed  from  a  distance  loses,  in  appearance,  much  of 
its  mechanical  regularity,  owing  to  distance,  lights 
and  shadows,  and  the  nature  of  the  eye,  which  must 
focus  upon  some  one  part.  Therefore  utilize  the 
power  of  the  hand  to  give  variety  by  its  own  inability 
to  give  mechanical  perfection. 

The  one  quality  which  the  fence  does  not  lose  from 
distance,  light,  and  shade,  or  any  other  cause  is  its 
uprightness;  therefore  strive  to  express  uprightness  in 
your  drawing. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  fences,  especially  iron 
ones,  which  can.all  be  drawn  according  to  this  general 
plan,  and  to  do  this  one  must  observe  when  out  of 
doors,  remember  and  record  when  absent  from  the 
objects.  Though  the  results  are  mechanical  in  effect^ 
it  is  an  excellent  way  to  commence  cultivating 
memory  for  form  and  facility  in  expressing  lines. 

There  are  very  important  reasons  for  not  working 
directly  from  the  object  in  this  free  sketching,  which 
can  better  be  explained  in  another  place. 

P^gs.  7-17  represent  a  few  of  the  fences  which  the 
writer  remembers  having  seen  and  gives  as  suggestive 
of  the  variety  of  forms  we  may  find  in  this  one  class 
of  objects. 

Do  You  Know  Your  Pupils? 

Yes,  I  know  their  names.  What  else  do  you  know? 
Do  you  know — 

How  many  of  them  have  weak  eyes? 

How  many  have  defective  hearing? 

The  attitude  of  each  pupil  toward  the  school? 

Why  a  certain  pupil  doesn't  understand  his  arith- 
metic lesson? 

Why  another  doesn't  like  grammar? 

What  effect  home  has  on  each  pupil? 

What  each  pupil  Ukes? 

What  your  pupils  think  right  and  what  wrong? 

The  dominant  ideas  of  the  individual  pupil? 

The  physical  defects  of  the  pupils? — ^Louisianr 
School  Beview. 
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PRACTICAL  SCIENCE  LESSONS. 

BY   D^  L.    W.  AND   E.    G. 

HE  daily  weather  record  upon  the  hoard 
will  ohtain  a  figuratiTe  suggestiveness, 
and  thereby  appeal  to  the  children's 
imagination  if  indicated  by  the  sym- 
bols used  upon  the  daily  official 
weather  map.  By  these  symbols  the  children  will 
learn  to  read  from  the  map  the  variations  in  the 
weather  in  diflPerent  parts  of  the  country,  and  will  be 
all  alive  with  interest  in  studying  the  approach  of  a 
storm  from  day  to  day,  and  the  corresponding 
changes  in  temperature. 

Teachers  may  receive  the  weather  map  every  after- 
noon by  sending  an  application  (stating  that  they 
wish  it  for  school  purposes)  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Post-Office  Building,  Bos- 
ton. It  will  be  necessary  to  teach  the  children  at  first 
that  the  arrow  on  the  weather  map  and  record  points 
in  the  direction  that  the  wind  is  blowing;  i.  e.,  the 
opposite  direction  from  the  arrow  on  the  vane. 


Date. 

Time. 

Temp. 
12° 

Wind, 

1     Weather. 

March  1.. 

9.10 

N.  W. 

\,0 
^0 

Clear. 

March  2.. 

9.10 

31° 

■N.  E. 

Misty. 

March  3.. 

9.10 

40' 

E. 

Foggy. 

March  4.. 

9.10 

36° 

N.  W. 

Clear. 

And  up  the  hUls  adyancing 
The  soft  gray  clouds  came  dancing, 
To  the  bonny  lilting  measure 
Of  the  whistling  o'  the  wind. 

Older  pupils,  after  a  little  practice  with  the  ba- 
rometer, will  enjoy  comparing  the  temperature  tables 
with  observations  from  the  school  barometer.  A 
Connecticut  school  document  gives  the  following 
directions  for  maldng  a  barometer  at  little  expense: — 

"The  druggist  can  get  you  a  glass  tube  thirty-six 
inches  long.  Melt  one  end  so  as  to  close  it  perfectly. 
Fill  this  tube  with  mercury,  and,  placing  tiie  finger 
over  the  open  end,  invert  quickly  in  a  dish  of  mer- 
cury, not  removing  the  finger  until  the  mouth  of  the 
tube  is  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  column 
will  sink  to  about  twenty-nine  or  thirty  inches.  A 
stand  may  be  devised  for  it,  and  changes  in  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air  noted.  When  the  air  is  heavy  the  col- 
umn is  high,  and  when  lighter  it  is  low.  If  the 
mercury  cannot  be  obtained,  the  principle  of  the 
barometer  may  be  illustrated  by  using  water.^* 

The  same  document  gives  some  simple  experiments 
to  illustrate  the  downward,  lateral,  and  upward  pres- 
sure of  air,  from  which  the  following  are  selected: — 

(a)  Put  one  end  of  a  glass  tube  in  water,  and 
breathe  the  air  out  of  the  tube.  The  air  pressing 
down  in  the  water  outside  forces  the  water  up  the 
tube. 


(b)  Fill  a  bottle  with  water.  Over  its  mouth  hold 
a  piece  of  writing  paper  and  insert  the  bottle.  The 
pressure  of  the  air  will  keep  the  water  in  the  bottle. 

(c)  Put  one  end  of  a  glass  tube,  ten  inches  long, 
into  a  bottle  of  water."  Close  the  other  end  with  the 
finger,  and  remove  the  tube.  Water  is  held  in  the 
tube  by  air  pressure.  When  the  finger  is  taken  off 
and  the  downward  pressure  restored,  gravitation  will 
cause  the  water  to  run  out. 

Jackman's  'T^ature  Stud/'  (Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
New  York)  has  valuable  questions  upon  air  pressure, 
temperature,  and  study  of  the  weather  maps.  This 
book  is  arranged  in  series  of  science  lessons  for  every 
month  and  is  most  helpful  in  its  suggestions,  and 
practical  in  its  problems. 


NATURE  LESSON. 

BY   OLIVE   M.    LYFOBD, 
Pupil-teacher  in  Lewiston  (Me.)  Training  School. 

The  Dandelion. 

1.    PREPARATION. 

1.  As  a  whole: — 

Let  pupils  tell  what  they  already  know  about  the  dan- 
delion. It  comes  early  in  the  spring,  grows  by  roadside 
and  in  fields,  is  a  brave,  strong  little  plant;  the  gardener 
does  not  like  it,  it  is  so  hard  to  dig  up.  Blossoms  look 
like  bright  stars  in  the  green  grass. 

2.  PRESENTATION  AND  COMPARISON. 
II.    As  to  parts: — 

1.  Root:  very  large,  brown  outside,  white  inside,  long 
and  tapering.  It  has  a  thick  middle  part  that  sends  out 
other  small  roots;  very  hard  to  dig  up;  used  to  make 
medicine,  sometimes;  compare  with  root  of  the  bean. 

2.  Stem:  long,  cylindrical,  smooth,  and  hollow;  light 
yellowish-green  in  color;  has  sap  inside;  it  is  like  milk; 
bitter  in  taste;  can  be  curled;  compare  with  bean  stem. 

3.  Leaf:  long,  green,  slender,  and  deeply  cut,  like 
teeth  in  a  saw;  has  a  long  midrib  and  short  stem;  stem 
grows  lighter  colored  towards  the  root;  leaves  are  good 
to  eat;  compare  with  leaf  of  bean. 

4.  Flower:  bright  yellow  blossom  at  the  end  of  the 
stem,  made  up  of  many  little  flowers;  closes  up  at  night; 
when  blossom  grows  old  the  yellow  flower  changes  into 
a  little  ball  of  down;  wind  carries  the  down  away,  and 
with  it  go  the  little  seeds  that  spring  up  where  they  fall. 

3.  SUMMARY. 

Questions  to  gain  important  points  learned. 

4.  APPLICATION. 

Pupils  draw  dandelion,  showing  root,  stem,  leaves,  and 
blossom.    Oral  and  written  reproduction  for  language  work. 

A  RIDDLE. 

"When  she's  young  she's  tall  and  slender. 
Any  faint  young  breeze  could  bend  her. 
She  grows  stout  as  she  grows  old. 
And  her  hair  is  sunny  gold. 
As  the  days  pass  out  of  sight, 
Lo!  her  hair  turns  snowy  white. 
Then  the  children  in  their  play 
Wish — and  blow  her  quite  away. 
Quess  her  name?    You're  'tired  trying,' 
Why,  her  name  is,— Dandelion." 

5.  SILENT  READING  RELATED  TO  GENERAL. 
LESSON. 

1.  Give  Helen  the  dandelion  that  is  on  the  table. 

2.  Point  to  the  roots  and  tell  what  color  they  are. 
.  3.    Draw  a  picture  of  the  roots  on  the  board. 

4.  Show  me  the  stem  of  the  dandelion. 

5.  Taste  the  stem  and  tell  how  it  tastes. 

6.  Draw  a  picture  of  the  leaf. 

7.  Draw  a  picture  of  the  blossom  when  it  is  young. 
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MEMORIAL  DAT  EXERCISE. 

BY   BLLA   M.     P0WBB8. 
WREATHS   AND  FLOWERS. 


AIL— 

Hurrah!    Hurrah!    Waye,  flags,  wave! 
Wave  for  the  country  and  our  soldiers  brave! 
Fourth  soldier. — 

The  best  of  soldiers  we  will  be, 
And  serve  our  country,  grand  and  free. 
Honest,  loving,  brave  and  true, 
O,  much  for  our  country  we  can  do! 
All  (marching  out).— 

Hurrah!    Hurrah!    Wave,  flags,  wave! 
Wave  for  the  country  and  our  soldiers  brave! 


OUR  HEROES. 

Song. 


l(y^J^^j;;ljjj.i6J^ 
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Flowers  for  a  soldier's  grave  I've  brought; 

I've  searched  for  the  fairest  ones. 
Bach  bright  flower  bears  a  loving  thought 

For  our  country's  bravest  sons. 
This  laurel  wreath  I  made  with  care 

For  a  hero,  true  and  brave. 
Its  leaves  are  ever  fresh  and  fair 

On  a  soldier's  lowly  grave. 

And  the  blooms  in  this  sweet  spray  are  tied 

With  red  and  white  and  blue. 
These  are  the  colors  we  all  love  best. 

For  they  bind  our  hearts  anew. 
To  a  soldier  who  died  for  truth  and  right 

This  offering  of  love  I  pay. 
And  bring  this  wreath  and  flowers  fair 

Again  on  the  beautiful  May. 

FOUR   SOLDIER   BOYS. 
This  short  exercise  may  be  given  by  four  little  boys 
with  soldiers'  caps  and  capes.    Each  bears  a  small  flag. 
All  march  in  to  drum  beats,  and  stand  in  line. 
First  soldier.— 

An  honest  soldier  I  would  be, 
And  serve  my  country,  grand  and  free. 
I'll  flght  for  truth,  be  good  and  great, 
I'll  bravely  march  and  fear  no  fate. 
All  (waving  flags). — 

"Hurrah!    Hurrah!    Wave,  flags,  wave! 
Wave  for  the  soldier  who  is  true  and  brave! 
Second  soldier. — 

A  loving  Boldier  I  would  be. 
And  serve  my  country,  grand  and  free. 
Loving  (vod  and  loving  man, 
I'll  always  do  the  best  I  can. 
AH.— 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!    Wave,  flags,  wave! 
Wave  for  this  country  and  our  soldiers  brave! 
Third  soldier.— 

A  soldier  brave  I'll  try  to  be. 
And  serve  my  country,  grand  and  free. 
In  dangers  I'll  be  brave  and  true; 
This  for  my  country  I  will  do. 


^^ijjMvbii:^^m 


We  love  this  land  of  the  true  and  brave. 

We  bring  sweet  flowers  to-day; 
For  soldiers  brave  and  the  lives  they  gave 

These  floral  tributes  pay. 

March,  march,  march  and  sing. 

Shout  from  strand  to  strand, 
Wide  the  flag  of  Freedom  swing 

O'er  this  united  land. 

Our  soldiers  brave  we  will  ne'er  forget, 

A  true  and  loyal  band; 
We*ll  guard  and  love  all  the  brave  who  sleep. 

And  love  our  native  land. 

March,  march,  march  and  sing. 

Shout  from  strand  to  strand. 
Wide  the  flag  of  Freedom  swing 

O'er  this  united  land. 


For.  Memorial  Day. 

BT   LAUBA   FBOST   ARMITAGE. 

[For  three  children.]  ^ 

1  (red  geraniums). — 

On  this  Memorial  Day  we  bring 

The  hues  that  best  we  love. 
We  see  them  shining  in  our  flag, 

That  proudly  floats  above. 
The  red's  a  sign  of  bravery. 

And  brave  true  men  were  they 
Who  for  their  country  gave  their  lives. 

We  honor  them  to-day. 

2  (white  lilacs).— 

I  bring  sweet  flowers  fair  and  white 

Of  purity  the  sign; 
Oh,  may  our  hearts  be  pure  as  these. 

Filled  with  the  Love  Divine! 
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May  pure  words  and  acts  be  ours, 

That  we  may  ever  prove 
A  blessing  to  this  land  of  ours, 
This  land  we  dearly  love. 
3  (blue  fleur-de-lis). — 

An  offering  of  blue  is  mine, 
For  truthfulness  it  stands. 
True  to  our  country  may  we  be, — 
True  hearts  and  willing  hands. 
j  True  to  our  friends,  our  homes  so  dear, 

!  And  watchful,  day  by  day, 

(  Lest  from  the  good  and  pure  and  right 

Our  thoughts  should  sometimes  stray. 


LESSONS  ON  ANIMALS.— (IV.)* 

BY  LOUISE  J.  HEDGE. 
THE  DOMESTIC  OX.f 
The  illustrative  material  is,  as  in  the  previous  lessons, 
-a  chart  and  any  number  of  pictures,  large  and  small, 
showing  the  domestic  ox  under  different  aspects,  and,  for 
comparison,  charts  or  pictures  of  the  cat,  dog,  and  deer. 
Besides  this,  the  teacher  may  be  able  to  get  through  a 
Tsutcher  the  frontal  bone  and  a  pair  of  horns  from  an  ox. 
These  should  be  boiled  until  free  from  flesh  and  until  the 
hollow  horns  can  be  removed  from  the  bony  core  and  re- 
placed at  will. 

'T[n  the  old  days/^  the  teacher  begins,  ^Tbefore  the 
white  man  set  foot  in  America,  the  Indians  knew 
nothing  about  oxen.  On  the  plains  were  great  herds 
of  bison,  near  relatives  of  the  ox,  but  the  Indians  had 
never  seen  our  domestic  cattle.  But  when  the  white 
settlers  came  to  America  they  brought  cattle  with 
ihem.  The  Spaniards  brought  long-homed  cattle, 
from  which  the  half -wild  cattle  of  Texas,  Mexico,  and 
South  America  are  probably  descended,  while  the 
English  colonists  brought  short-homed  cattle,  and 
most  of  the  cattle  in  the  eastern  states  come  from 
those.  y 

'Tresently  we  want  to  compare  the  ox  with  the  dog, 
but  first  let  me  straighten  out  a  little  trouble  about 
names.  We  usually  call  either  a  mother  dog  or  a 
father  dog  by  the  one  name  dog;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  ox  it  is  different.  We  generally  speak  of  the  bull 
and  the  cow;  saving  the  name  ox  for  those  animals 
that  are  used  for  dra\dng  carts.  You  are  most 
familiar  with  the  cow,  so  we  shall  speak  chiefly  of 
her.^' 

The  comparison  of  the  cow  and  the  dog  as  regards 
«ize,  color,  and  hair  follows  the  same  lines  as  the 
-comparison  between  the  dog  and  the  cat,  thus  bring- 
ing out  the  facts  that  the  cow  is  much  larger  than  a 
■dog,  but  does  not  vary  so  much  in  size  nor  in  kind  of 
<;oat,  as  the  hair  is  always  short,  and  that  the  color 
may  be  reddish  brown,  fawn,  white,  black,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  these. 

The  teacher  leads  up  to  a  much  more  important 
joint  by  asking,  "What  do  cows  eat,  so  far  as  you 
Imow?''     Grain  and  hay  are  suggested. 

^Ttfeal  and  com  are  fed  to  them  sometimes,  and  in 
South  Carolina  they  have  even  tried  fattening  them  on 
cotton-seed  meal.  All  cattle  must  have  plenty  of  salt 
and  will  go  long  distances  for  it,  if  they  are  running 
wild. 


^^hat  did  we  find  was  the  natural  food  of  the 
dogr  "Flesh,''  the  children  reply.  "And  his  teeth 
were  fitted  for  tearing  flesh.  What  shall  you  expect 
to  find  true  of  the  cow's  teeth?"  "They  will  not  be 
like  a  dog's,"  says  one,  and  another  adds,  "They  ought 
to  be  made  so  that  she  can  eat  hay  and  grass  well." 

"liCt  us  see  how  the  teeth  are  arranged."  At  this 
point  the  teacher  makes  use  of  her  chart,  or,  if  she 
has  none,  simple  diagrams  showing  the  teeth  and 
their  setting  in  the  jaw  may  be  made  from  some 
zoology  or  from  the  observation  of  the  cow.  Atten- 
tion is  called,  fii-st  of  all,  to  the  lack  of  teeth  on  the 
front  of  the  upper  jaw  and  to  the  eight  teeth  on  the 
lower  jaw,  in  front,  so  much  alike  that  one  must  be 
told  that  the  outside  ones  are  the  canine  teeth 
changed  to  act  as  cutters.  The  grass  is  taken  be- 
tween the  teeth  and  upper  gum  and,  with  a  quick  jerk, 
is  broken  off.  The  back  teeth,  grinders,  are  broad- 
topped  and  strongly  ridged. 

"Country  children,"  says  the  teacher,  "know  that 


A  NATIVE  COW. 


•Copyright. 


here  used  to  denote  the  species  Boa  taunis. 


a  cow  first  swallows  grass  without  chewing  it.  This 
does  not,  however,  go  into  the  stomach,  but  is  stored 
away  in  a  bag.  If  you  watch  a  cow  as  she  stands 
under  a  tree  you  will  often  see  her  throat  swell  as  a 
ball  of  grass  is  sent  back  into  her  mouth  to  be 
chewed. 

"Now  think  how  a  cow  moves  her  jaws  when  she 
chews.  Try  to  move  yours  in  the  same  way."  The 
teacher  also  illustrates  the  lateral  movement  of  the. 
jaw.  "Did  you  ever  see  a  dog  eat  so?  No.  He 
throws  meat  about  in  his  mouth  by  a  quick  jerk  of  the 
head  and  then  swallows  it  almost  whole.  But  grass 
and  hay  or  meal  must  be  ground  up  before  they  are 
sent  to  the  stomach. 

"I  have  spoken  of  the  bag  stomach  and  the  true 
stomach,  there  are  two  others,  through  which  the 
grass  must  pass  before  it  reaches  the  true  stomach. 
So  we  say  a  cow  has  four  stomachs. 

^^"^hat  is  noticeable  about  a  cow's  eyes?"  "They 
are  large."  "True;  and  they  are  differently  placed 
from  those  of  a  cat  or  dog.  Look  at  the  pictures  and 
see  what  I  mean."  They  are  farther  apart,  the  chil- 
dren notice,  and  then  they  are  shown  that  the  eyes 
are  more  nearly  on  the  side  of  the  head  than  in  front, 
so  that  the  am'mal  can  see  a  long  way  around  on  each 
side. 
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^'Of  what  special  use  is  tkis  to  wild  cattle  or  to 
deer?*^    'TPhey  can  easily  see  if  an  enemy  is  coming/' 

'^ow  does  a  bull  fightr  'T^ith  his  homs/' 
^TTes,  and  the  horns  are  very  interesting. 

'Tliet  us  compare  them  with  a  deer's  horns.  A 
deer's  horns  have  branches,  but  the  horns  of  cattle 
do  not/'  replies  one.  "That  is  important.  More- 
over^ the  deer  sheds  his  horns  r^ularly  and  gets  a  new 
pair;  these  horns  are  solid.  On  the  other  hand  a  cow 
keeps  the  same  horns  always.  They  are  hollow  and 
are  like  caps  over  a  smaller  bony  horn. 

^TTou  have  told  me  that  the  horns  are  used  in 
fighting.  Cattle  do  not  always  fight  to  save  them 
from  danger.  What  do  they  do?"  "They  run 
away."  'TTes,  that  is  an  important  way  of  defending 
themselves,  and,  when  wild,  they  are  swift  runners. 


'TVhen  cattle  are  allowed  to  run  wild,  they  live  in 
herds.  If  one  sees  danger  approaching,  he  lets  the 
others  know  and  away  they  go  in  a  mad  stampede. 

^If  cattle  often  depend  upon  flight  for  safety, 
what  kind  of  walkers  shall  we  expect  to  find  them?" 
'Toe  walkers."  ^TTes,  they  are;  though  you  cannot 
see  it  very  plainly  by  looking  at  the  picture." 

"The  foot  is  not  like  a  dog's,"  one  of  the  boys  re- 
marks, "for  there  are  only  two  parts  to  it."  "There 
are  traces  in  the  bones  of  two  more  toes,"  replies  the 
teacher,  'Taut  the  fifth  toe  is  entirely  gone. 

"What  is  noticeable  about  the  two  toes?"  "They 
are  hard  like  a  horse's  hoof."  'Tor  that  reason  we 
say  the  cow  has  a  split  hoof.  This  small  hard  hoof 
serves  well  in  the  rocky,  uneven  groimd  of  pastures, 
where  a  soft  foot  would  not  answer  at  all. 

•'Now,  who  are  the  observant  children.  In  lying 
down  does  a  cow  bend  forelegs  or  hind  legs  first?" 
[Unless  the  children  have  had  a  chance  to  watch 
cows  they  will  fail  here.]  The  teacher  goes  on,  "Put 
your  hands  out  in  front  of  you,  palms  down.  Bend 
your  wrists  so  as  to  lower  the  hands.  That  is  what 
a  cow  does  with  that  joint  in  her  forelegs  when  she  is 
ready  to  lie  down.  She  doubles  one  joint  and  kneels 
on  it,  then  kneels  on  the  other;  then  bends  her  hind 
legs.  Which  pair  does  a  dog  bend  first?"  "His  hind 
legs.     He  generally  sits  down  first." 

"We  have  one  more  useful  member  to  speak  of,  and 
that  is  the  tail.  A  dog  expresses  his  feelings  with  his 
\ni\  and  that  is  about  all;  but  of  what  definite  use  is 


a  cow's  tail?"    "She  switches  off  flies  with  it,"  is  the 
quick  reply. 

"Describe  the  tail,"  says  the  teacher.  "It  has  a 
bunch  of  long  hair  on  the  end,  but  the  rest  of  it  is 
covered  with  short  hair."  "Let  us  call  that  bunch 
of  long  hair  a  brush,"  she  says  quietly. 

The  uses  of  the  ox  species  to  man  are  next  taken  up. 
The  children  first  mention  that  we  get  milk  from 
cows  and  they  are  led  to  speak  of  the  making  of  butter 
and  cheese  from  milk.  The  teacher  tells  how  cows 
vary  in  the  amount  of  milk  they  give;  that  a  Holstein 
gives  the  largest  quantity,  sometimes  as  much  as 
thirty-two  quarts  a  day,  and  the  Jerseys  and  Alder- 
neys  the  richest  milk,  that  from  which  the  most 
butter  can  be  made.  On  the  other  hand,  she  says  that 
Texas  cattle  give  very  little  milk.  The  children  see 
that  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  raise  such  cows  for 
their  milk,  and  the  raising  of  cattle  for  the  beef  is 
taken  up.     The  term  veal  is  also  explained. 

The  use  of  oxen  as  draught  animals  is  the  next 
topic,  the  children  being  led  to  see  that  oxen  have  ad- 
vantages over  horses  in  certain  cases,  as  in  drawing 
carts,  where  their  steadiness  is  greater  than  that  of  a 
horse,  or  in  hauling  logs  in  snowtime,  where  both 
steadiness  and  surefootedness  are  necessary.  An  in- 
teresting fact  is  that  usually  in  (Germany  and  France 
the  ox  has  the  yoke  bound  to  the  brow  and  horns  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  all  jaressure  .there  when  pull- 
ing. Here  the  yoke  rests  on  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
The  first  way  is  much  better,  as  the  ox  can  exert  the 
greatest  strength  by  pushing  with  his  head,  and  in  this 
case  it  pushes  against  the  yoke.  This  power  is  the 
result  of  the  habit  of  charging  with  the  head  and 
horn  or  tossing  the  victim  when  fighting. 

Other  points  mentioned  are  the  use  of  hides  for 
shoes,  trunks,  and  bags;  the  horns,  in  olden  days,  for 
powder  flasks  and  now  for  knife  handles,  combs,  and 
other  articles;  bones  to  make  boneblack,  used  as  a 
purifier  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  the  neaf s- 


HEBBFOBD. 


foot  oil,  made  from  the  hoofs  and  so-called  from  the 
old  name  for  this  animal,  the  neat. 

A  teacher  will  need  at  least  two  lessons  in  which 
to  present  this  material  and  the  latter  part  admits  of 
much  valuable  expansion. 

The  blackboard  summary  is  as  follows: — 
THE  DOMESTIC  OX. 

It  is  not  native  to  America,  but  was  brought  here  by 
European  settlers. 
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The  hair  is  short,  and  the  color  of  the  coat  varies. 

The  teeth  are  suited  Co  eating  grass. 

The  ox  has  four  stomachs. 

The  eyes  are  wide  apart,  and  are  so  placed  as  to  enable 
the  ox  to  see  a  long  way  round. 

The  horns  are  hollow  over  a  bony  core;  they  do  not 
branch;  they  are  permanent. 

The  horns  are  the  means  of  defence,  though  safety  is 
often  sought  in  flight. 

The  ox  is  a  toe-walker. 

There  are  two  toes,  each  covered  with  a  hoof. 

The  ox  is  very  useful  to  man. 

(Then  follows  an  enumeration  of  the  usee  noted  above.) 


^  ••<  ^ 


Bainy-day  Suggestions. 

BY   J.    M.   E. 

Wear  a  bit  of  bright  color,  a  ribbon  or  a  flower.  If 
you  donH  have  a  canary  in  the  window  of  your  school- 
room, borrow  one  for  the  day.  Set  the  plants  that 
are  usually  on  the  window-sill  on  your  desk,  or,  bet- 
ter yet,  around  on  the  desks  of  the  pupils.  Invent  a 
new  programme  for  the  day,  or  make  some  change  in 
the  old.  In  short,  as  long  as  there  is  no  sunshine 
out  of  doors  keep  a  double  portion  indoors. 


The  Chinese. 

BY    L.    F.    A. 
BLACKBOARD  READING. 


GRADE.   II. 

The  Chinese  people  have  yellow  skin. 

They  do  not  dress  as  we  do. 

They  are  fond  of  rice.  A  great  deal  of  rice  grows 
in  China. 

I^hey  also  eat  mice  and  puppies. 

China  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth.  When  it 
is  night  here  it  is  day  there. 

The  Chinese  children  study  aloud  in  their  schools. 
They  have  queer  letters  in  their  books. 

I^he  men  wear  their  hair  in  long  braids.  The 
ladies  like  to  have  very  small  feet. 

They  eat  their  food  with  chopsticks. 

Many  things  that  they  do  seem  very  strange  to  us. 

Would  you  like  to  be  a  Chinese  boy  or  girl? 

I  would  rather  live  in  America. 


A  Few  Things  in  Which  South  America  Excels 

1.  It  has  the  densest  and  most  extensive  forests  in 
the  world. 

2.  It  is  richer  in  birds  and  insects  than  any  other 
continent. 

3.  It  has  the  largest  river  in  the  world. 

4.  It  has  the  fiercest  volcano  in  the  world. 

5.  It  has  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the  Western 
hemisphere. 

6.  It  has  more  volcanoes  than  any  other  continent. 

7.  It  has  a  volcano  which  has  the  deepest  crater  in 
the  world. 

8.  It  has  more  wild  cattle  and  horses  than  any  other 
continent. 

9.  It  has  the  highest  lake  of  any  considerable  size 
in  the  world. 

10.  It  produces  more  coffee  than  any  other  con- 
tinent in  the  world. 

11.  It  has  the  loftiest  volcano  in  the  world. 

12.  It  is  probably  the  richest  mineral  re^on  in  the 
-"orld. — Lessons  on  the  Continent,  by  A.  Flanagan. 


COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  GEOGRAPHY.* 

FRUIT. 

BT   ALBEBT   E.    WINSHIP. 

OLIVES  AND   LIMES. 

IEUIT    means    primarily    "enjoyment/* 

and  is^  presumably^  the  part  of  the 

/3  IS^I^     plant    that    gives    enjoyment.    Rural 

2:^^^^]    communities    have    wild  and    garden 

fruits  and  the  larger  commimities  deal 

in  domestic  and  foreign  fruits.     The  American  wild 


fruits  are  chiefly  berries, — ^blueberries,  blackberries, 
raspberries,  barberries,  cranberries,  checkerberries, 
etc. 

LEMONS. 

Lemons  followed  closely  upon  oranges  as  a  profit- 
able article  of  importation,  and  the  Sicily  lemon  has 
had  no  American  competitor  until  now.  Our 
oranges  were  ])etter  than  those  raised  elsewhere,  but 
our  lemons  were  not  the  equal  of  those  from  Sicily, 
because  we  could  not  "cure"  them.  Mr.  Blanchard, 
of  Santa  Paula,  California,  and  others  have  learned 
the  art,  and  to-day  there  are  lemons  coming  over  the 
mountains  that  are  the  equal  of  those  from  Sicily. 
Mr.  Blanchard  alone  has  500  acres  in  lemons,  which 
will  yield  larger  crops  than  have  ever  been  antici- 
pated.    The   United    States   consumes    100,000,000 

*Copyrlgbt,  1897. 
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foreign  raised  l^nons  a  year^  for  which  we  send 
abroad  more  than  $4^500,000. 

DATES. 

The  dates  of  commerce  grow  upon  a  beautiful  palm 
from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  in  height,  and  range  from 
the  Canary  islands  through  northern  Africa,  Arabia, 
and  India.  This  is  the  chief  source  of  income  in 
Arabia,  where  it  is  the  staple  article  of  food.  The 
dried  fruit,  which  is  brought  to  the  United  States  to 
the  extent  of  $300,000  and  more  each  year,  is  very 
rich  in  sugar.  The  date  palm  has  never  been  a  suc- 
cess in  Europe  or  the  Americas. 

PINEAPPLES. 

Florida  already  raises  10,000,000  pineapples. 
These  are  very  large  and  of  excellent  quality.  They 
grow  along  the  Indian  river  and  about  Lake  North, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  This  makes  it  certain 
that  she  can  supply  the  American  market;  and  we 
have  only  to  fear  the  very  low  price  of  labor  in  the 


ORANGES. 

Oranges  followed  close  upon  the  banana,  the  first 
cargo  coming  from  Sicily  two  years  later,  1832. 

The  orange  is  probably  a  native  of  India,  but  early 
went  to  Arabia  and  the  African  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  came  to  Italy  and  Sicily  with  the  return- 
ing crusaders  in  the  twelfth  century.  Italy  and 
Sicily  monopolized  the  United  States  market  until 
recently.  In  1878  the  West  Indies  and  the  Azores 
began  to  compete  with  the  Mediterranean. 

Th  Mandarin  and  Tangarin  are  Chinese  oiranges. 
The  'Tblood"  orange  is  raised  in  Southern  Italy.  The 
"Seville"  of  Spain  is  a  bitter  orange  used  for  mar- 
malade. 

AMERICAN  ORANGES. 

Florida  oranges  first  made  their  appearance  in  the 
New  York  market  in  1871,  and  by  1875  they  pressed 
the  Mediterranean  grower  until  the  prices  were 
greatly  reduced.  The  price  of  labor  is  so  low  in  Italy 
and  the  freights  are  so  cheap  that  the  Sicilian  grower 
can  box,  ship  to  New  York,  and  land  in  the  New  York 


West  Indies  and  the  cheap  freight.  There  are  few 
more  fascinating  sights  in  the  agricultural  world  than 
the  vast  acres  in  Florida  with  the  wide  spreading  pine- 
apple plant  covering  the  ground,  while  in  the  centre 
of  each  plant  nestles  a  large,  lucious  "pine." 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  it  is  called  an  apple,  or  a 
"pine"  apple.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  is 
found  wild  in  Brazil,  Central  America,  and  Mexico. 
In  the  royal  Horticultural  Society  of  England  there 
is  a  picture  of  the  royal  gardener  on*  bended  knee  pre- 
senting to  Charles  II.  the  first  pineapple  grown  in 
Britain.  It  is  written  that  Charles  II.  had  served  at 
his  table  a  pineapple  from  the  Barbadoes  about  1665. 


market  for  less  money  than  the  Florida  grower  can. 
But  the  Florida  oranges  are  so  much  better  in  quality 
that  they  are  the  favorite,  regardless  of  price.  The 
Indian  river  is  a  long  narrow  inlet  extending  far  up 
the  coast,  with  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  it  and 
the  sea.  Beside  this  grow  the  famous  "Indian  river^* 
oranges.  Their  only  rival  is  the  California  navel. 
California  is  now  one  of  the  best  orange  growing 
sections.  Eiverside  is  the  most  remarkable  orange 
orchard  in  the  world.  The  board  of  trade  recently 
figured  that  there  were  orange  trees  enough  in  the 
town  to  set  a  row,  the  trees  a  rod  apart,  from  River- 
side to  Boston,  and  then  to  fence  in  all  New  England 
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and  that  the  f niit  in  one  year  was  sufficient  to  ship  a 
train  load  of  ten  cars  every  week  day  in  the  year, 
leaving  enough  unshipped  to  carpet  Rhode  Island. 
One  thousand  oranges  is  thought  to  be  a  large 
yield  per  tree  in  the  Mediterranean  districts,  but  in 
California  they  sometimes  reach  three  times  that 
number.  In  1893  the  Florida  crop  was  estimated  at 
3,600,000  boxes  and  the  California  at  2,600,000 
boxes. 

APPLES. 

The  leading  native  garden  and  orchard  fruits  are 
strawberries,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  quinces, 
apricots,  cherries,  nectarines,  and  grapes.  The  apple 
is  the  great  staple  American  fruit,  of  which  there  is 
a  yield  of  60,000,000  barrels.  There  are  early  deli- 
cious summer  and  autumn  varieties,  while  others 
keep  into  the  winter,  even  through  to  the  spring.  It 
is  cultivated  farther  north  than  any  other  abundant 
fruit.  It  grows  in  Canada.  The  best  apple  belt  is 
north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. England  is  learning  to  appreciate  our  apples, 
and  even  passenger  steamers  fill  their  spare  state- 
rooms in  the  season  with  barrels  of  apples,  of  which 
more  than  a  million  barrels  are  shipped  each  season. 
Our  apples  are  the  favorites  in  England.  France, 
Belgium,  and  Holland  are  our  only  rivals.  Fairly 
good  apples  in  limited  quantity  are  raised  in  South 
,  Africa,  India,  China,  and  Australia.  Our  leading 
market  is  the  United  States.  The  one  "ouf  *  about 
the  apple  crop  is  the  fact  that  all  trees  seem  to  bear 
or  not  to  bear  the  same  year. 

BANANAS. 

The  first  bananas  seen  in  the  United  States  came 
in  1804,  when  a  few  bunches  were  brought  from  the 
West  Indies  on  a  schooner.  This  experiment  was  re- 
peated two  or  three  times  a  year,  the  largest  risk  taken 
being  on  thirty  bunches.  The  first  cargo  of  bananas 
brought  to  the  United  States  was  in  1830,  when  a 
New  York  merchant  received  1,600  bunches.  From 
that  time  on  a  few  cargoes  came  to  New  York  every 
year.  This  was  the  extent  of  the  trade  until  after 
1850.  To-day  there  are  16,000,000  bunches  received 
annually. 

The  banana  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  but  is 
now  grown  in  all  tropical  countries.  It  is  forty-four 
times  as  productive  in  weight  as  the  potato,  and  133 
times  as  productive  as  wheat.  A  bunch  will  some- 
times weigh  eighty  pounds.  It  is  the  staple  fruit  of 
the  natives  in  many  Pacific  islands.  The  American 
market  is  largely  supplied  from  Africa,  the  East 
md  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  the  Pacific 
islands. 

STRAWBERRIES  AND  PEACHES. 

The  appetite  for  strawberries  and  peaches  is  in- 
satiable. The  strawberry  is  a  much  cultivated  fruit 
about  every  large  city,  and  is  raised  in  vast  quantities 
in  Florida  and  sent  north  all  winter.  In  California 
it  is  in  the  market  eleven  months  each  year.  The 
peach  is  the  most  delicious  of  the  stone  fruits,  and  is 


at  its  best  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland. 
It  has  never  been  found  wild  and  is  not  known  to  be 
native  in  any  country. 

GRAPES. 

The  grape  and  its  juice  are  world  admired  and  haye 
been  from  classic  times.  There  are  three  important 
varieties, — table,  raisin,  and  wine  grapes.  Italy  and 
France  are  the  grape  centres  of  the  world,  although 
California  threatens  to  rival  them.  There  are  no 
better  table  grapes  in  the  world  than  are  raised  in 
Western  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Michigan  about  Lake 
Erie.  Eaisin  grapes  are  best  in  Malaga  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

FIGS. 

The  figs  of  commerce  grow  upon  a  shrub  or  tree 
about  twenty  feet  high.  This  tree  is  a  native  of 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  but  its  present  home  is  about 
the  Mediterranean.     This  is  pre-eminently  the  fruit 


of  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
first  plant  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  Greek 
and  Latin  it  is  frequently  named. 

The  figs  of  trade  come  largely  from  Spain,  France, 
and  Asia  Minor.  California  is  raising  considerable 
quantities  of  figs.  The  best  figs  are  from  Asiatic 
Turkey.  Figs  are  easily  dried  for  the  market.  Eng- 
land, alone,  imports  about  $100,000  worth  of  figs. 

[Other  articles  In  thi^Beries  have  already  appeared  In  the  Journal 
of  Educations  follows:  Wheat,  November  19,  18%;  Wool,  January 
21;  Cotton,  February  4  and  February  11;  Silk,  February  18;  Linen, 
March  18;  Cattle,  April  8.  Articles  will  follow  in  the  Journal  upon 
Iron  and  Steel,  Granite  and  Marble,  Pens  and  Pencils,  Spices,  Boots 
and  Shoes,  Salt,  Druf^s.] 
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THE  LITTLE  MAPLE  TREE. 

BY    K.    LIVINGSTON. 

TjmNG  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  we 

have  had  dried^  lifeless  specimens  for 

our  object  lessons.    Now,  the  fresh, 

green  buds  oif  spring  seem  doubly  dear 

to  us. 

The  children  ever  delight  in  the  story  of  the 

growth  of  the  little  maple  seeds.    These  first  shoots 

are  so  common  that  each  child  may  have  one  to 

examine. 

Make  the  story  interesting  and  adapt  it  to  your 
pupils.  They  will  be  interested  in  the  seed^s  struggle 
for  life,  its  developmwit,  and  its  growth. 

THE   LITTLE   MAPLE   TREE. 

Old  Nurse  Nature  wrapped  up  a  little  seed  in  a  warm 
brown  coat  It  was  very  snugly  tucked  up,  and  could  not 
even  see  out  The  old  nurse  did  not  forget  to  put  a  little 
dry  food  in  with  the  baby  se^,  so  it  could  have  something 
to  eat  when  spring  came. 

This  litUe  seed  lay  very  quiet  all  winter. 

Now,  Nurse    Nature  has  brougbt    up  a  great  many  seed 


^ 


Early  in  spring  the  nurse  sent  Rain  to  see  how  the  lit- 
tle seed  baby  had  slept  through  the  long  night  of  winter. 
The  good  friend  Rain  brought  water  for  the  seed  baby. 
Rain  mixed  this  water  with  the  dry  food  that  the  old 
nurse  had  put  in  with  the  seed,  and  it  made  nice  food  for 
the  seed  baby.    The  little  seed  liked  it  very  much. 

Then  the  other  friend,  called  Sunshine,  came  and  told  the 
little  seed  it  was  getting  very  warm  and  that  it  must  peep 
out  and  see  the  world. 

Then  the  little  seed  began  to  stretch  itself  and  more 
about  inside  the  brown  coat.  But  the  brown  coat  felt 
warm/ and  as  the  little  seed  grew  stronger,  it  patiently 
and  persistently  pushed  out  one  little  foot,  called  a  root 
Just  as  its  foot  came  out  the  third  friend.  Earth,  was 
right  there  and  said,  'That  is  right,  I  wiU  help  you." 
Then  the  little  seed  bent  its  back  and  pushed  upward  with 
all  its  strength.    At  last  it  saw  the  sun  and  felt  the  fresh 


babies  and  knows  Just  how  to  do  it  best  She  has  three 
kind  friends  to  help  her.  These  friends'  names  are  Rain, 
Sunshine,  and  Earth; 


spring  air.  Then  the  seed  held  up  its  arms,  and  every  day 
they  were  stretched  higher  and  higher,  for  it  loved  the 
good  friends,  Sun  and  Air.  Finally  it  sat  upright  and 
looked  about.  The  earth  seemed  beautiful.  It  saw  many 
other  seed  children  Just  like  itself. 

In  a  few  days  more  a  little  bud  appeared  betwieeii  the 
two  leaves. 
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In  these  leaves  are  tiny  veins  like  those  we  see  In  our 
own  wrists  and  hands.  Our  veins  carry  the  blood  through 
our  body  and  make  us  grow.  Of  what  use  can  these  little 
leaf -veins  be? 

Thtse  leaves  must  work  very  hard.  What  work  can 
they  have  to  do? 

The  little  stem  grows  taller  every  day,  and  soon  there 
is  a  new  pair  of  leaves.    Are  these  Just  like  the  first  ones? 

So  the  little  plant  keeps  on  growing.  Its  roots  grow 
deeper  and  spread  out  very  fast.  Its  stem  grows  higher 
and  the  leaves  branch  out 

Now,  our  little  seed  child  has  feet,  body,  arms,  hands, 
and  veins  Just  as  we  have,  only  they  are  called  roots, 
stalk,  stem,  leaves,  and  veins.  How  the  seed  child  grows! 
Old  Nurse  Nature  a^  length  ssyB:  "I  think  this  seed  child 
is  able  to  care  for  Itself  now,  for  It  Is  getting  very  large." 

Our  little  seed  child  shall  have  a  name,  and  what  shall 
it  be? 

How  will  Sugar  Maple  do?  We  like  this  tree,  for  it  gives 
tis  the  maple  sugar  we  all.  love. 

QUESTIONS. 

The  Plant.— Where  did  you  find  it? 

How  was  it  being  cared  for?  . 

Who  were  its  friends?  ' 

How  large  will  it  be  when  fully  grown? 

Can  you  think  of  other  plants  that  look  like  this? 

What  does  a  little  plant  feed  upon? 

The  Boots. — ^Are  there  many  roots  or  only  a  few? 

How  do  they  grow? 

Could  this  plant  live  \7ithout  them? 

What  soil  do  these  roots  like  best? 

How  do  they  get  nourishment  from  the  earth? 

The  Stems. — What  is  the  position  of  the  stem 
vhen  it  first  comes  out  of  the  ground? 

Why  is  it  arched? 

Are  there  many  stems  or  one? 

What  is  the  color? 

Are  they  smooth  or  rough? 

Of  what  use  are  stems? 

licaves. — ^Where  do  the  first  little  leaves  come? 

Draw  the  shape  of  this  leaf  upon  the  board. 

How  are  these  leaves  arranged  on  the  stem? 

How  many  parts  has  the  leaf? 

Is  the  stem  long  or  short? 

Of  what  use  are  the  leaves? 

How  do  the  first  and  the  later  leaves  vary  in  shape, 
r«ize,  and  color? 

Observe  carefully  the  veins. 


The  Cuckoo. 

1 

[For  reproduction.] 

i«  UCKOO,  cuckoo, 

W^What  do  you  do? 

^^           In  Aprtl 

r 

I  open  my  bill; 

1  . 

In  May 

1  ■ 

I  sing  night  and  day; 

i 

In  June 

r 

I  change  my  tune; 

' 

In  July 

Away  I  fly; 

In  August 

Away  I  must. 

— ^The  Rlvendde  Primer  and  Reader,  Houghton,  Mifflin, 

ACk>., 

Boston. 

NATURE  STUDY  FOR  HAT  AND  JUNE. 

BY  A.    0.    BOTDBN. 
Bridgewater  Normal  School. 

SPRING  LIFE. 

5^^  HE  exuberance  of  spring  life  is  very  at- 
tractive to  children,  and  its  different 
phases  should  be  noticed,  particularly 
that  the  relation  of  all  may  be  appre- 
ciated as  parts  of  this  great  growing 
world  of  life.  Many  lines,  especially  of  animal  life, 
may  be  used  incidentally,  while  the  more  available 
plant  life  can  be  used  for  careful  schoolroom  observa- 
tion. The  use  of  the  material  and  the  way  of  present- 
ing it  should  lead  the  children  into  the  spirit  of  the 
fresh  growth  about  them.  The  child  view  of  nature 
is  first  to  be  found  in  order  that  the  right  starting 
point  for  the  work  be  secured,  thence  the  child  can 
be  led  up  to  one  truth  after  another,  according  to  his 
own  natural  development. 

FIRST  YEAR.    ANIMAL  LIFE. 

During  the  month  of  April  the  birds  were  looked 
for  as  they  came  back  from  the  south.  Now  the  birds 
have  mated  and  are  busy  gathering  the  material  for 
these  nests;  soon  the  motherbird  will  be  sitting  on  the 
eggs,  and  later  both  parents  will  be  gathering  food 
and  carrying  it  to  the  young  birds.  Still  later  the 
young  birds  will  be  taught  to  fly  for  themselves. 
Thus  the  home  life  of  the  birds  is  emphasized.  Some 
old  nests  may  be  brought  in  to  show  the  material  used 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  to  make  a  strong 
nest.  These  nests  may  be  placed  among  the  branches 
of  some  small  tree  in  the  comer  of  the  room  to  show 
how  the  birds  may  select  a  firm  place  for  the  nest. 
Most  of  this  is  a  conversational  reporting  of  the  ob- 
served habits  followed  by  the  thoughts  natural  to 
children.  Another  form  of  animal  life  peculiarly  in- 
teresting to  children  is  the  insect  coining  from  his 
cocoon  after  the  long  winter  rest.  So  great  a  change 
has  taken  place  in  this  cocoon  that  we  should  not 
recognize  the  crawUng  caterpillar  in  the  beautiful  fly- 
ing butterfly.  Caterpillars  are  seen  on  the  leaves  of 
many  trees  fitted  by  color,  legs,  and  jaws  to  crawl 
about  and  eat  the  soft  vegetation,  often  doing  great 
injury,  especially  if  the  birds  have  been  driven  away. 
This  can  easily  be  illustrated  by  specimens  under  a 
tumbler  or  in  a  bottle  feeding  on  the  leaves.  The 
butterfly  is  changed  from  the  previous  form  of  life  so 
as  to  fly  from  flower  to  flower,  and  with  his  long 
tongue  suck  the  honey  without  injuring  the  flowers. 
This  can  be  shown  if  not  already  noticed.  Soon  the 
butterfly  will  lay  her  eggs  and  caterpillars  will  hatch 
to  again  go  through  the  changes  that  fit  it  for  its 
peculiar  life.  The  wisdom  of  the  cocoon  stage  is  ap- 
parent to  all. 

FLOWERS  IN  THE  SCHOOLROOM. 

Both  wild  and  cultivated  flowers  will  be  brought 
in  by  the  children  in  fresh  variety  as  the  season  pro- 
gresses.   Let  the  teacher  guide  in  the  proper  collec- 
tion and  artistic  arrangement  of  the  contribntiodis.  ■ 
In  many  cases  school  gardens,  or  at  least  window  gar- 
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dens,  can  be  planted,  which  will  not  only  beantify  the 
gronnds,  but  teach  the  children  to  care  for  the  grow- 
ing plants;  they  also  will  proyide  illnstrations  for  the 
school  exercises.  A  variety  should  be  sought, 
bunches  of  wild  flowers  transplanted,  typical  flower 
and  vegetable  seeds  planted  for  the  sake  of  compari- 
son. Many  hardy  shrubs  may  be  transplanted  in  the 
school  garden.  (The  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  of  Boston  has  some  publications  helpful  to 
teachers  along  this  line.)  Do  not  neglect  to  bring  in 
some  of  the  flowerless  plants,  ferns,  mosses,  and 
lichens,  for  observation  of  their  parts,  thus  expanding 
the  idea  of  a  plant 

COLORS  OF  THB  FL0WBR8. 

Let  the  children  make  suggestions  about  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  flowers  to  give  the  best  effect  to 
their  beauty.  By  a  color  chart  they  may  recognize 
the  principal  colors  of  the  flowers  by  name.  Let 
them  select  colored  papers  to  be  hung  beside  the 
flowers.  A  number  of  colors  will  be  selected  for 
some  flowers  and  the  idea  of  harmony  perceived. 
The  flowers  are  to  give  beauty  to  the  world  as  well  as 
to  attract  insects.  Some  poetic  selections  regarding 
individual  flowers  may  be  read  to  still  further  impress 
the  thought  of  the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  [Dana^s 
**How  to  Kiow  the  Wild  Flowers''  groups  plants  by 
the  colors  of  the  flowers  and  is  helpful  to  teachers  in 
recognition.] 

UFB  OF  A  FLOWBB. 

The  youngest  school  children  can  trace  by  observa- 
tion the  life  of  the  flower  from  the  first  appearance 
of  the  green  bud,  through  the  gradual  unfolding,  till 
the  colored  leaves  are  seen  unclosing  the  stamens  and 
pistils.  The  yellow,  pollen  is  an  evidence  of  the  ripe 
flower,  and  at  this  time  the  bees  are  busy  getting  the 
honey.  Gradually  the  flower  leaves  fade  and  fall,  the 
stamens  soon  follow  and  the  green  fruit  appears. 
When  the  fruit  is  ripe  it  is  ready  to  split  open  and 
let  the  seeds  escape,  to  be  ready  to  make  new  plants 
the  next  spring.  The  violet  is  a  good  plant  to  use 
in  tracing  this  life  history. 

THB  WORK  OF  THB  PLANT. 

The  best  way  to  teach  the  simple  parts  of  a  plant 
is  by  thinking  of  the  work  each  does  for  the  growth 
of  the  flowers  and  fruit.  The  roots  in  the  ground 
suck  up  the  water  as  well  as  hold  the  plant  flrmly 
against  wind  and  storm.  There  are  many  threads  to 
the  roots,  and  they  spread  out  so  as  to  do  this  work  in 
the  best  way.  IMfferent  plants  have  different  kinds 
of  roots,  each  the  best  for  its  own  use.  The  stem 
carries  the  water  and  food  collected  by  the  roots  to 
the  leaves  and  buds  which  it  holds  along  its  sides. 
Different  stems  will  also  be  noticed.  The  leaves  are 
at  work  also  for  the  plant  in  taking  in  the  sunlight 
and  air.  Thus  all  are  working^  together  to  make  the 
seeds  for^next  year.*  Simple  ^ketches  can  be  made  of 
a  phmt  with  these  parts,  also  of  the  parts  separately. 
The  plant  vocabulary  is  being  learned  in  connection 
with  the  early  language  exercises,    A  simple  series 


of  reading  sentences  can  be  prepared  that  will  give 
the  truths  taught  in  th^  natural  order. 

SBGOND  YBAR.    ANIMAL  LIFE. 

In  addition  to  the  observation  suggested  in  the  first 
year  the  development  of  frogs'  and  toads'  ^gs  may  be 
watched.  Only  a  few  eggs  should  be  kept  in  the  jar 
of  water,  and  portions  of  the  water  should  be  re- 
newed. It  is  better  to  keep  the  jars  out  of  the  direct 
sunlight.  The  mass  of  jelly  in  which  they  are  laid 
protects  the  eggs.  Two  parts  to  each  egg  can  be  dis- 
tinguished, one  of  which  (the  yolk)  is  food  for  the 
young  tadpole.  When  hatched  it  swims  about  like 
a  fish,  and  often  the  gills  can  be  seen  on  the  sides  of 
the  head.  The  tadpole  at  first  feeds  on  fresh  water 
plants,  which  should  be  placed  in  the  jar;  later  it  feeds 
on  small  animals  found  in  the  fresh  pond  water  sup- 
plied from  time  to  time.  The  legs  appear  gradually, 
finally  the  animal  fasts,  absorbs  its  tail,  and  becomes 
an  insect-eating  frog  or  toad.  It  would  be  well  in 
June  to  have  a  frog  in  a  little  water  in  a  jar  or  a  toad 
in  a  jar  of  sand,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the 
habits. 

PLANT  LIFB. 

More  can  be  done  this  year  in  collecting  different 
kinds  of  plants.  Lists  should  be  written  on  the  board 
according  to  the  colors  of  the  flowers,  and  the  locality 
written  beside  each  (swamp,  woods,  dry  fields).  But 
the  collection  should  not  be  limited  to  flowering 
plants.  In  the  lower,  forms  the  children  should  see 
how  many  plant  parts  can  be  found — ^root,stem,  leaves, 
fruit,  spores.  In  a  box  of  moist  earth  ferns  and 
mosses  may  be  transplanted,  and  lichens  on  bark  and 
stones  mingled  with  them.  Devices  with  colored 
papers,  and  colored  illustrations  in  the  weather  record 
increase  the  interest  in  observing.  Appropriate 
poetic  selections  furnish  copying  material,  and  flower 
myths  may  be  read  to  the  children.  Some  of  the 
plants  are  simple  enough  to  be  sketched  with  all  their 
parts — anemone,  bluets>  violet,  etc.  Coloring  is  one 
of  the  best  means  of  expression. 

PARTS  OF  THB  FLOWBR. 

Direct  in  finding  the  parts,  teaching  the  names 
sepals,  petals,  stamens,  pistil.  A  sketch  kept  on  the 
board  with  names  attached  will  help  fix  these  nam^es 
in  the  vocabulary.  Notice  the  colors,  position,  num- 
ber, and  form;  think  of  the  protecting  leaves,  the 
colors  and  odors  attracting  the  insects;  find  the  pollen 
on  the  stamens,  look  for  pistils  forming  fruit  with 
seeds  in  it,  think  of  the  scattering  of  the  seeds.  A 
bimch  of  violet  plants  growing  in  the  room  will  illus- 
trate the  stages  in  the  flower  life.  In  many  flowers 
the  four  parts  will  not  all  be  found;  the  petals  are 
wanting  in  a  number  of  the  spring  flowers  (marsh 
marigold,  anemone).  The  flowers  of  the  fruit  trees 
are  large  enough  for  easy  examination,  and  the  steps 
in  forming  the  fruit  are  clearly  traced.  After  using 
the  new  names  in  oral  sentences^  the  best  ones  can  be 
written  for  reading  or  copying  exercisea.  Then 
written  sentences  may  be  formed  from  the  vocabulary. 
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A  serieB  of  reading  exerfcises  should  be  prepared  by 
the  teacher^  if  not  available  in  a  reading  book. 

PARTS  OF  LEAVES. 

Trace  the  sap  in  its  movement  through  the  stem 
(petiole)  into  the  midrib  and  veins  of  the  leaf  (blade) 
till  it  fills  the  network  of  small  veins  between  which  is 
the  green  pulp.  This  will  impress  the  nature  view 
of  the  parts  of  the  leaf.  The  petiole  is  particularly 
examined  to  see  how  the  leaf  is  firmly  attached  to  the 
branch;  the  ribs  and  veins  are  a  framework  for  the 
leaf,  holding  it  out  in  the  sunUght.  A  sketch  of  a  leaf 
with  names  attached  is  used  to  fix  the  names.  Other 
leaves  are  observed  to  find  the  same  parts,  although 
the  arrangement  differs.  Some  of  the  simple  forms 
can  be  drawn  or  colored,  and  the  sentences  written 
beside  them.  This  series  of  sentences  should  care- 
fully cover  the  facts  of  observation,  that  the  language 
may  keep  pace  with  it. 

THIRD  YEAR.    BIRD  LIFE. 

While  quite  a  list  may  be  recognized  by  color  or 
habit,  a  few  birds  are  selected  for  continued  observa- 
tion during  the  spring,  in  the  hope  of  arousing  much 
enthusiasm  in  bird  life.  The  simplest  list  might  con- 
sist of  a  live  canary  in  the  schoolroom,  the  robin  and 
woodpecker  around  the  school  yard,  the  hen  or  duck 
at  home,  and  birds  seen  in  th^  neighboring  trees.  A 
great  aid  to  this  study  will  be  short  walks  taken  by 
the  teacher  with  groups  of  children,  ('^irds," 
Nature  Study  Publishing  Company,  Fisher  building, 
Chicago,  $1.50  per  year,  has  colored  plates  and  read- 
ing matter  of  great  assistance  to  teachers  in  becoming 
familiar  with  our  common  birds.  '^irdcraft,'* 
Wright,  Macmillan,  &  Co.,  also  has  colored  plates. 
Chapman^s  Birds  of  Eastern  America,  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  is  a  valuable  aid.) 

The  points  ttf  be  observed  include  the  general  colors 
which  aid  in  distinguishing  the  bird,  the  movements, 
how  it  eats,  drinks,  sleeps,  keeps  its  feathers  clean  and 
oiled,  sings  or  calls,  builds  nest,  cares  for  its  young. 
The  relation  to  insect  life  is  an  important  point  to 
emphasize,  so  that  the  great  value  of  the  birds  is  ap- 
preciated. By  all  means  let  ''Bird  Da/'  be  observed 
in  a  way  to  increase  the  interest,  not  only  in  the 
school,  but  in  the  community.  Literature  is  full  of 
selections  for  use* 

PARTS  OF  A  BIRD. 

A  clpser  observation  is  facilitated  by  some  stuffed 
specimens,  which. may  be  borrowed  or  contributed. 
The  colors  of  the  head,  breast,  back,  wings,  and  tail 
are  selected  by  comparison  with  the  color  chart. 
After  selecting  the  colored  papers  they  may  be 
mounted  in  order  to  illustrate  the  variety  and  har- 
jnony  of  colors  in  one  bird. 
.  The  kinds  of  feathers — ^the  long  quills  of  the  wings, 
and  tail  help  in  flying,  the  smaller  feathers  lap  over 
one  another  so  as  to  cover  the  body  perfectly,  and  the 
soft  down  next  to  the  body  keeps  it  warm.  A  collec- 
tion of  hen's  feathers  will  illustrate  these  points,  and 
fierve  as  material  for  the  drawing  exercise. 


The  horny  bill  picks  and  crushes  the  food — delicate 
in  the  canary,  but  strong  enough  to  crush  smaller 
seeds;  larger  in  the  robin,  to  collect  worms  and  crush 
larger  seeds;  straight  and  strong  in  the  woodpecker, 
for  pecking  the  trees;  stout  and  curved  in  the  hen,  for 
picking  food  scratched  from  the  ground,  flat  with  a 
strong  cap  on  the  end  for  finding  vegetable  food  in  the 
mud.    Each  is  adapted  to  the  need  of  the  bird. 

The  legs  and  toes  also  illustrate  this  adaptation — 
slender  in  the  canary,  for  perching;  broader  and 
stronger  in  the  robin,  for  running  along  the  ground; 
two  stout  pairs  in  the  woodpecker,  for  running  up  and 
down  trunks  of  trees;  large  and  stout  in  the  hen,  for 
scratching;  webbed  in  the  duck,  for  swimming,  with 
short  hind  toe.  Sketches  of  the  head  and  bill  are 
possible  to  accompany  any  written  descriptions  appro- 
priate to  the  grade.  Carefully  prepared  questions  aid 
in  developing  the  language  expression. 

PLANT  LIFE. 

The  flowers  need  not  be  neglected  on  account  of  the 
bird  study.  Lists  can  be  made  of  the  flowers  recog- 
nized, their  color  indicated,  and  the  locality  wh^e 
they  grow.  The  special  work  of  this  year  is  to  gain 
the  power  to  describe  a  plant — ^the  kind  of  roots, 
thinking  of  their  value  to  each  plant;  the  kind  of  stem 
(position,  length,  size,  etc.);  the  kind  of  leaves  (shape, 
petiole,  veins,  arrangement  on  the  stem);  the  parts  of 
the  flower,  their  color  and  arrangement;  the  fruit 
when  present.  Some  of  the  plants  can  be  drawn,  also 
the  leaves  and  flowers.  Marsh  marigold,  anemone,, 
buttercup,  cinquef oil,  cherry,  and  apple  will  be  sug- 
gestive as  good  illustrations.  The  new  vocabulary 
will  need  considerable  drill  and  the  various  forms  of 
written  d^ription. 

FOURTH  YEAR.      ANIMAL  LIFE. 

By  this  time  the  children  are  able  to  think  of  ani- 
mals in  groups.  It  is  suggested  that  the  beginning  be 
made  with  backboned  animals,  or  vertebrates.  Let 
the  children  think  out  a  list  of  domestic  animals  that 
have  backbones;  it  is  noticed  that  our  strong  animals 
are  in  this  list — ^horse,  cow,  cat,  dog,*  etc.;  that  the- 
birds,  the  frogs,  and  fishes  also  are  among  them.  It  is 
noted  that  the  animals  we  can  train  are  among  them,, 
for  they  have  brains  protected  by  the  bony  skull. 
They  also  furnish  many  useful  things — ^meat,  milk,, 
eggs,  hides,  brisUes,  horn,  glue,  feathers,  etc;  It  is 
shown  to  be  a  very  important  group  of  animals.  Let 
them  think  of  animals  that  do  not  belong  to  this 
group — oyster,  clam,  insects,  etc.  Make  a  doable  list 
on  the  board  according  to  this  basis  of  division. 

THE  FISH. 

Some  small  fish  may  be  kept  in  a  jar  of  water  iir 
order  to  watch  the  movements  and  other  habits.  A 
large  fish  obtained  at  the  market  may  be  suspended? 
.against  the  blackboard,  where  all  can  easily  see  it.. 
The  following  points  suggest  the  line  of  thought — 
the  boat  shape  of  the  fish  as  adapting  it  to  move  easily^ 
through  the  water;  the  slippery  covering  over  the 
scales  which  aid  in  gliding  through  the  water.  The 
scales  can  be  examined  further  to  show  ihear  nature 
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and  arrangement,  a  few  can  be  taken  off  and  drawn. 
The  yarious  fins  are  carefully  distinguished — ^those 
along  the  back  and  on  the  under  side  keep  the  fish  in 
position,  the  tail  is  used  to  move  forward,  the  front 
pair  and  the  hind  pair  aid  in  movements  up  and 
down  or  sideways.  The  fish  in  the  jar  illustrate  these 
movements  and  the  perfect  ease  of  moving  is  appre- 
ciated. Of  the  head  parts  the  circular  eyes  are  promi- 
nent, no  eyelids  are  found,  but  the  eyes  are  protected 
by  the  thin  membrane.  The  nostrils  are  small  open- 
ings on  the  snout,  the  teeth  are  many  and  sharp,  they 
point  inward  to  hold  the  slippery  food.  Back  of  the 
head  are  the  gill  covers,  which  protect  the  four  pairs 
of  red  gills  by  which  the  fish  breathes  the  air  that  is 
in  the  water. 

The  backbone  of  a  cooked  fish  is  an  excellent  means 
of  teaching  the  structure,  for  the  small  vertebrae  and 
their  spines  are  distinctly  seen,  also  the  column  for 
protecting  the  nerve  cord.  The  flexibility  and 
strength  are  manifest.  A  drawing  may  be  made  of 
one  of  the  bones.  The  whole  fish  is  sketched  and  de- 
scriptive sentences  are  written  from  a  series  of  head- 
ings— color,  shape,  fins,  gills,  etc. 

OTHBR  VERTEBRATES. 

In  the  country  the  turtle  can  be  brought  in  by  the 
older  children  and  will  serve  for  an  illustration  of 
adaptation  of  parts  to  habits. 

Frogs^  eggs  in  masses,  and  toads^  eggs  in  strings 
may  be  hatched  as  suggested  previously,  all  the  stages 
of  development  being  noticed.  A  series  of  sketches 
•n  the  board  will  aid  in  the  observation.  Compare 
the  living  frog  and  toad — color  of  skin  (protective); 
adaptation  of  legs  to  movements  (in  water  and  on 
laud);  mouth,  teeth,  tongue  fitted  for  insect  food  (the 
sUmy  tongue  is  attached  in  front  and  thrown  out  as 
a  blow  at  the  insect);  eyes  and  ears  prominent;  breath- 
ing by  a  swallowing  movement.  The  great  value  of 
the  toads  in  our  gardens  is  easily  shown  and  impresses 
children. 

A  simple  summary  of  vertebrates  closes  the  work, 
reviewing  the  different  coverings,  the  parts  for  mov- 
ing, the  teeth  or  their  equivalent,  the  breathing,  the 
care  of  the  young,  those  that  feel  warm  to  the.  touch 
(warmblooded),  and  those  that  feel  cold  (cold- 
blooded). The  adaptation  of  parts  to  the  life  is  the 
all-important  nature  thought.  Dictation  exercises 
will  be  found  very  helpful  in  preparing  a  description 
of  any  point  suggested  by  the  headings. 


Oyer-crowded  Ranks. 


BY    PRINCIPAL   J.   H.   ROHRBACH, 
PotUt^wn,  Pa. 

The  public  school  should  aim  to  make  pupils 
punctual.  Preaching  and  prating  about  this  virtue 
will  not  suffice.  Make  punctuality  the  rule  and  fight 
the  laggard  as  you  do  the  liar.  The  pupil  that  is 
tardy  in  attendance,  that  is  tardy  in  perf orining  re- 
quired work,  will  in  due  time  become  the,,tardy  payer 
of  taxes,  rents,  and  other  obligations.  Really,  the 
tardy  pupil  is  training  for  a  sphere  in  life  that  is 
already  overcrowded. 


FLOWER  TALES  FROM  HTTHOLOGT.* 

STAR  TALES. 

BT   OB ACE   ADELB   PIEBCE. 

Ariadne  and  Her  Crown. 

fHESEUS  was. a  brave  young  prince  who  was  the  hero  of 
many  adventures.  But  although  he  was  brave,  be  was 
not  kind,  as  you  will  learn  from  this  story. 

Every  year  the  father  of  Theseus,  who  was  the  Idng  of 
Athens,  was  obliged  to  send  to  the  king  of  Crete  seven  young 
men  and  seven  maidens.  These  were  sent  to  appease  a  terrible 
monster  called  the  Minotaur,  who  lived  in  a  cave  in  Crete. 
This  cave  was  named  the  labyrinth,  and  no  one  who  had  once 
entered  had  ever  been  known  to  return.  The  parents  of 
Athens  lived  in  continual  fear  lest  their  children  might  be 
taken  from  them,  and  the  young  people  themselves  dreaded 
the  terrible  monster.  But  one  year  when  tlie  lot  had  been  cast, 
and  the  young  men  and  maidens  were  leaving  their  homes,  as 
they  thought,  forever,  the  king's  son  offered  himself  in  place 
of  one  of  the  victims.  Every  one  thought  the  youth  very 
brave  as  he  sailed  away  in  the  ship  with  its  black  sails. 

When  this  sad  company  arrived  in  Crete  they  were  con- 
ducted immediately  to  the  king  and  his  court.  Ariadne,  the 
king's  daughter,  was  there,  and  she  too  thought  Theseus  very 
handsome  and  very  brave.  She  felt  sorrowful  that  so  fair  a 
youth  should  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur.  So  when  her 
father  was  not  looking,  she  stole  'to  the  side  of  the  young 
prince  and  gave  into  his  hand  a  thread,  by  which  he  might 
escape  from  the  labyrinth,  and  a  sword  with  which  to  slay  the 
cruel  monster.  .  Theseus  accepted  these  gifts,  and,  as  he 
entered  the  cave,  he  fastened  the  thread.  He  had  not  led  the 
company  far  when  they  heard  the  bellowing  of  the  hungry 
Minotaur.  But  while  his  companions  trembled  and  clung 
about  him,  Theseus  drew  his  magic  sword,  marched  toward  the 
frightful  creature,  and  killed  him.  Then  he  led  his  compan- 
ions back  by  means  of  the  thread. 

The  princess  was  glad  to  see  the  brave  youth  safely  back 
again,  and  when  he  sailed  for  Athens  she  went  as  his  com- 
panion. They  sailed  on  pleasantly  umil  they  came  to  a  beauti- 
ful island  called  Naxos.  There  they  left  their  ship  and  went 
wandering  so  long  among  the  delightful  shades  that  Ariadne 
grew  weary.  She  threw  herself  down  in  the  cool  shadow  of 
the  vines  to  rest,  and  as  shJe  rested  she  slept.  And  as  she 
slept  Theseus  stole  away  and  left  her  on  the  island  all  alone. 

Poor  Ariadne  wakened  and  was  afraid.  She  called  and  no 
one  answered.  She  could  see  the  black  sails  just  disappearing 
beyond  the  blue  line  of  the  sea,  and  she  knew  she  was  for- 
saken. Hour  after  hour  she  sat  on  the  cold  rocks  of  the  shore 
•training  her  sight  across  the  sea,  and  hoping  Theseus  might 
come  back.  But  no  young  prince  came.  Her  voice  went  sob- 
bing out  at  night  with  the  sobbing  of  the  waves,  and  in  the 
morning  her  eyes  were  dim  with  weeping.  But  one  day  as  she 
was  sitting  so  sorrowfully  by  the  shore,  there  came  sounding 
across  the  sea  the  music  of  merry  pipes  and  voices  calling. 
She  saw  a  boat  come  dancing  on  the  waves  toward  the  spot 
where  she  was  sitting.  As  it  came  nearer  she  saw  it  was  laden 
with  purple  grapes,  and  the  men  were  crowned  with  vine  leaves. 
It  was  Bacchus  (the  god  of  the  vine)  and  his  crew,  and  this 
island  was  his  own.  At  first  Ariadne  was  afraid,  but  when  the 
god  approached  her  looking  so  merry  and  so  kind,  she  told  him 
her  story i  As  she  stood  before  him,  weeping,  Bacchus  thought 
her  the  most  beautiful  maiden  he  had  ever  seen,  so  he  asked 
her  to  be  his  wife.  And  when  they  were  marned  he  bestowed 
upon  her  a  golden  crown  set  with  sparkling  jewels. 

They  were  very  happy  together,  but  alas !  Ariadne  was  only 
a  mortal  maiden,  and  not  a  goddess.  She  soon  sickened,  and 
Bacchus  knew  that  she  must  di^.  The  god  was  sad  and  longed 
to  have  something  that  might  hold  her  always  in  his  memory. 
So,  as  she  lay  with  her  head  drooping  upon  his  shoulder,  he 
caught  her  jeweled  crown  and  flung  it  up  into  the  air.  Higher 
it  went,  and  higher,  the  jewels  growing  brighter  and  brighter, 
until,  at  last,  it  found  rest  in  the  heavens.  And  there  you  will 
find  it  to  this  day,  shining  with  stars,  and  beautiful  as  ever. 

•Copyrighted. 
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A  SPRING  COMPOSITION  LESSON. 

BT    XLLA   M.   POWERS. 

S  the  spring  days  advance,  be  sure  the 
pupils  feel  the  freshness  and  new 
charm  of  all  nature,  before  asking 
them  to  write  about  it. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  for  a  well- 
written  composition  of  descriptive  character  is  a  cor- 
rect and  vivid  mental  picture  of  the  subject. 

Accompany  the  children  to  some  park  or  hill. 
Choose  a  rare  spring  day  for  the  trip  at  the  close  of 
school  hours,  or  dismiss  a  little  earlier  than  usual. 
Encourage  the  children  to  talk  about  the  scenery  and 
the  fresh,  spring  life  about  them.  Let  their  half- 
starved  little  souls  drink  in  fully  all  the  spring 
beauties. 

The  next  day  ask  them  what  stands  out  most 
prominently  in  their  picture  of  yesterday.  Elicit 
various  descriptions,  and  do  not  lessen  their  enthu- 
siasm with  criticism;  this  should  be  given  with  taxjt. 

After  talking  a  few  minutes,  read  Bryant's  stanzas 
on  "The  Gladness  of  If  ature." 

THE    GLADNESS   OP    NATURE. 

Is  this  a  time  to  be  cloudy  and  sad. 

When  our  Mother  Nature  laughs  around; 
When  even  the  deep  blue  heavens  look  glad. 

And  gladness  breathes  from  the  blossoming  ground? 

There  are  notes  of  joy  from  the  hang-bird  and  wren, 
And  the  gossip  of  swallows  through  all  the  sky; 

The  ground  squirrel  gayly  chirps  by  his  den, 
And  the  wilding  bee  hums  merrily  by. 

The  clouds  are  at  play  in  the  azure  space, 

And  their  shadows  at  play  on  the  bright  green  vale, 
And  here  they  stretch  to  the  frolic  chase, 

And  there  they  roll  on  the  easy  gale. 
There's  a  dance  of  leaves  on  that  afipen  bower. 

There's  a  titter  of  winds  in  that  beechen  tree, 
There's  a  smile  on  the  fruit,  and  a  smile  on  the  flower. 

And  a  laugh  from  the  brook  that  runs  to  the  sea. 

And  look  at  the  broad-faced  sun,  how  he  smiles 
On  the  dewy  earth  that  smiles  in  his  ray. 

On  the  leaping  waters  and  gay  young  isles; 
Ay,  look,  and  he'U  smUe  thy  gloom  away. 

Head  the  poem  through  without  pausing.  The 
children  have  seen  all  that  is  here  told  so  simply  but 
expressively.  Call  attention  to  the  arrangement  of 
ideas  in  the  separate  stanzas.  Let  each  see  that  in 
every  stanza  there  are  thoughts  about  objects  above 
and  below.  How  many  pictures  in  this  story?  Let 
us  write  them.    Upon  the  boaidas  placed: — . 

Deep  blue  heavens. 

Blossoming  earth. 

Birds  in  the  sky. 

Groimd  squirrel  and  bee. 

Olouds  in  the  azur^  space. 

Shadows  on  the  green  vale. 

Ijeaves  and  winds. 

Fruit,  flowers,  and  brooks. 

Broad-faced  sun. 

Waters  md  isles. 

Next  call  attention  to  the  words  that  are  chosen 


to  describe  these  objects  and  how  the  words  are  ar- 
ranged to  express  the  thought. 

If  we  were  to  \vTite  about  the  birds,  what  is  the  first 
sentence  we  would  think  of  to  write?  The  usual 
answer  n:iay  be:  '*The  birds  are  singing,'*  or  "the  birds 
are  here." 

The  teacher  who  is  a  skillful  leader  will  not  say, 
"These  are  common  expressions,**  and  thereby  dis- 
courage tJie  pupils,  but  she  will  ask  for  other  sen- 
tences and  lead  the  pupils  to  select  the  choicest  words 
suggested  and  construct  new  sentences.  Then  turn 
to  the  poem  and  see  how  Bryant  expresses  the  same 
thought;  read  again  the  lines: — 

"There  are  notes  of  joy  from  the  hang-bird  and  wren, 
And  the  gossip  of  swallows  through  all  the  sky." 

The  children  talk  about  the  selection  of  words, 
learn  the  lines  and  write  them. 

In  the  same  way  call  for  a  reproduction  of  Bryant's 
thought  about  the  squirrel  and  bee. 

Read  the  stanza  about  the  clouds  and  call  for  the 
mental  pictures  of  the  olouds  and  their  shadows. 

What  is  meant  by  azure  space? 

Substitute  ^'sky"  for  "azure  space"  and  "ground" 
for  ^n^right  green  vale,**  read  it,  and  let  the  children 
compare  the  diflPerence  between  that  which  is  ordi- 
nary and  tliat  which  is  full  of  poetic  beauty. 

Commit  the  fourth  stanza.  Describe  the  aspen- 
bower. 

Why  is  the  word  "dance**  used? 

Why  not  say,  ^The  wind  is  blowing  through  the 
beech  trees?** 

Why  are  the  words  "smile**  and  "laugh**  used? 

Why  is  the  sun  called  broad-faced? 

Now  that  the  children  have  seen  and  felt  "The 
Gladness  of  Nature,**  let  them  select  some  scene  in 
the  picture  to  write. 

To  reproduce  the  words  given  by  Bryant,  or  any 
other  writer,  has  its  advantages  for  children,  especially 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  It  enriches  their 
vocabulary,  the  taste  is  bt^tter  directed  and  educated, 
and  the. tendency  is  a  training  in  the  formation  of 
better  sentences.  In  following  the  consecutive 
thoughts  the  pupils  learn  much  about  paragraphing. 

In  the  same  way,  study  Longfellow*s  "An  April 
Day,**  Holmes*  "Spring  is  Here,*'  and  Whittier's 
"Ma^^lowers.** 


Composition  Subjects. 

SUITED  TO  OHILDRBK  IN  THB  SBrKKTH  AFD  EIGHTH  GRADES. 

[Clereland  Course  of  Study.] 

The  following  subjects  will  be  suggestive  ot  the  char- 
acters of  the  themes  which  might  be  attempted  In  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades:— 

Ship  Building. 

The  History  of  Our  City. 

A  VlBlt  to  a  Great  Manufactory. 

The  Telefecope. 

Paper-making. 

Our  Plea8>ire  Resorts.  ; 

Should  dur  City  Own  the  Street  Railways? 

A  DcHcriptlon  of  a  Game  of  Baseball.  < 

How  to  Play  Lawn  Tennis. 

Amateur  Photography.  ] 
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QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

Supplementary    Reading   for     Junior     Second     Class. 
[Adapted  from  Toronto  Educational  Journal.] 

1.  Queen  Victoria  was  bom  in  Kensington  Palace^ 
on  the  24th  of  May,  1819. 

'  2.  Kensington  Palace  is  a  very  old  palace  in  Lon- 
don, England. 

3.  The  Duchess  of  Kent,  Victorians  mother,  took 
great  pains  to  fit  her  daughter  for  the  high  position 
she  was  to  occupy. 

4.  She  was  required  to  carefully  prepare  her 
lessons. 

,5.  She  was  taught  to  love  and'  obey  her  teachers. 

(5.  She  was  expected  to  finish  whatever  she  under- 
took to  do,  even  in  play. 

7.  Each  month  she  was  given  a  certain  sum  of 
money  which  she  could  spend  as  she  pleased,  but  she 
was  never  allowed  to  buy  anything  that  she  could  not 
pay  for  out  of  her  own  allowance. 


13.  Again,  when  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  she 
had  another  narrow  escape. 

14.  She  and  her  mother  were  aboard  a. yacht  when 
a  fierce  storm  came  up.  A  mast  was  heard  to  crack, 
and  the  pilot,  seeing  the  princess's  danger,  drew  her 
to  a  place  of  safety  just  as  the  heavy  timber  fell  on  the 
very  spot  where  she  had  been  standing. 

15.  In  June,  1837,  her  imde.  King  William,  died. 

16.  Victoria  was  then  proclaimed  queen. 

17.  She  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age. 

18.  She  at  once  removed  from  Kensington  Palace 
to  the  royal  palace  of  Buckingham. 

19.  In  June,  1838,  Victoria  was  crowned  queen. 

20.  The  coronation  ceremony  was  very  grand. 

21.  The  queen  wore  beautiful  robes  and  a  very 
rich  and  costly  crown. 

22.  The  carriage  was  drawn  by  eight  cream-colored 
horses. 

23.  In  1840  she  was  united  in  marriage  to  Prince 
Albert  of  Saxe-Cobourg-Gotha. 

24.  They  lived  toc^ether  very  happily  until  his 
death  in  1861. 

25.  They  had'  nine  children. 

26.  The  eldest  son,  Albert,  Prince  of  Wales,  is 
heir-apparent  to  the  British  throne. 

27.  Victoria  has  now  reigned  longer  than  any 
other  British  sovereign. 

28.  On  the  23rd  of  September,  1896,  she  com- 
pleted the  term  of  fifty-nine  years  and  ninety-seven 
days,  the  length  of  time  that  George  III.  occupied  the 
throne. 

29.  Victoria  has  been  a  wise  and  good  queen,  and 
is  «rreatlv  beloved  by  her  people. 

30.  She  has  always  been  kind  to  the  poor  and  to 
thope  in  trouble. 

31.  We  join  with  her  happy,  loyal  subjects  in  the 
hope  that  'Victoria  the  Good"  may  be  spared  to  rule 
for  vears  to  come. 


NATURE    WORK  FOR  SPRING  AND  EARLY 
SUHWER. 


BY   M.   E.   C. 


I 


trees, 


{^hade, 
fruit  bearing, 
homes  of  liTing  creatures. 


K:'}'™"''-'»-8- 


'  cherry, 
plum, 
peach, 
apple, 
pear, 


leares. 


8.  It  was  necessary  that  one  who  was  to  rule  others 
should  thus  learn  the  value  and  use  of  money,  and 
should  be  trained  to  be  diligent  and  obedient. 

9.  While  a  child.  Princess  Victoria  several  times 
narrowly  escaped  being  killed. 

10.  When  but  six  months  old  her  life  was  en- 
dangered by  a  boy  who  was  shooting  pigeons. 

11.  He  carelessly  sent  a  charge  of  shot  through  the 
window  of  her  nursery,  and  some  of  the  shot  passed 
quite  close  to  her  head. 

12.  When  three  years  of  age,  she  was  thrown  from  a 
carriage  and  saved  only  by  the  quickness  of  a  soldier, 
who  caught  her  before  the  overturning  carriage 
reached  the  ground. 


green, 
simple, 
smooth, 
alternate, 

oval,  oblong,  oborate, 
entire,  or  serrate  margin, 
'many, 


I  f  bios-   f  following  leaves  in  some, 

I I  soms,   I  preceding  lesves  in  others, 


white  or  rosy  white, 
pink, 

Ave  parted,  f^/^5' 
or  grouped,  I  ^^^11; 

t  pistils  (one  or  many). 


IH 


edi- 
ble, 


n. 


'small,^mooth, 
round,  stone, 
smaU,  rough, 
oblong  stone, 
pi^r-like 
covering. 


f  common,  or  higfa-'^  I  leaflets,  8  to  5, 

Shrubs  or  ^'briars"-!  blackberry,  V leaves,  i  serrate,  cut, 

( raspberry,  J  ( hairy,  rou|^. 

.  r  many  (raceme  or  corymb). 

Shrubs  or  ^^briars  "  <  blossoms,  •!  small,  white, 

^  (  greenish  within. 
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f  red  or  black  (smooth,  shining), 
ah..»i>.  ,.•  tiK,.!.,..**  i  ^ruit  or  J  hemispherical,  or  oblong,pulpy, 
Shrubs  or  ^^briars   {^^^^^        juicy,  globes,  each  holding  a 

[  tiny  dry  seed. 

III. 
r  1^    1.1  .,vk^««»  'k  f  three  to  five  lobed, 


Herbs,  <  blossoms 


J 


numerous  (raceme,  or  cymoid), 
white  (greenish,  or  yellowish  within), 

[in  five  parte,  fc'I-ona 


H-'"-{';'y;r;:}«^'"«. 


black,  roundish,  pulpy,  each  globe 
holding  a  dry  seed ;  scarlet,  round, 
conical,  or  long  and  slender;  pulpy, 
with  tiny  dry  seeds  scattered  over 
surface. 

Type  lesson  thought— (A)  Apple.— Use  in  March  and  early 
April  cuttings;  notice  bark;  bud  arrangement  and  develop- 
ment ;  child  to  discover  whether  bud  held  leaf  or  blossom ;  con- 
sider in  a  general  way  characteristics  of  leaf  and  blossom. 
Compare  with  others.  Blackboard  drawings  of  tree,  and  cut- 
tings in  various  stages  of  development.  When  blossoming  out 
of  doors  occurs,  study  in  detail  breakings  bearing  blossoms  and 
leaves ;  notice  when  petals  fall,  fruit  first  forms,  and  from  time 
to  time  until  the  latter  part  of  June.  Cut  open  green  first  and 
examine.  Compare  all  stages  of  development  with  those  of 
pear,  cherry,  plum,  and  peach.  Keep  upon  the  blackboard 
illustrations  of  all  this  development. 

Type  lesson  thought — (B)  Strawberry.— Use  at  various  times 
cultivated  and  wild  plants  (witli  roots)  with  and  without  run- 
ners ;  plant  in  bud  and  in  blossom ;  with  just  forming  berry ; 
with  berry  slightly  grown ;  with  berry  just  coloring  and  quite 
ripe.  Compare  with  all  other  specimens  used.  Use  very  freely 
blackboard  illustrations. 

These  lessons  should  lead  the  class  to  notice  closely,  com« 
pare,  classify,  name,  and  tell  (making  and  giving  thought) 
with  freedom  all  that  has  been  happening ;  also  to  create  in  all 
a  love  for,  and  knowledge  of,  God's  wonder  world. 


THEIR  MEDALLION  ''FAD/' 


BY    JEAN    HALIFAX. 


/"■JCJ:^^^  HE  A*8  were  busy  copying  some  of  the 
i^C^r^       gallery    pictures    into    their    weekly 
story  books. 

*'I*m  going  to  make  some  book- 
marks for  Cousin  Lou  and  Annie,  for 
their  birthdays;  they  come  next  month.  Now  wonH 
these  little  heads  look  nice  on  a  white  ribbon  book- 
mark, if  the/re  drawn  neatly?'*  And  MoUie  looked 
up  to  find  that  it  was  Miss  Merry,  instead  of  Tilli^, 
who  was  standing  by  her  desk. 

"Indeed,  I  think  it  would.  It  is  a  good  idea, 
Mollie.  Don't  patent  it,  though,  for  the  rest  may 
want  to  try  it!  You  may  have  my  India  ink  to  ex- 
periment \vith;  and  use  my  desk  if  you'd  like.  Show 
it  to  me  when  you  have  finished,"  and  the  teacher 
passed  on  to  ring  the  bell. 

At  the  next  recess  Mollie  copied  one  of  the  heads 
oil  pen-and-ink  paper,  and  took  it  to  Miss  Merry,  who 
was  delighted  with  it. 

^Tll  bring  over  some  white  ribbon  that  I  had  to 
trim  a  summer  dress  with;  it  is  still  fresh,  and  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  it,  we'll  have  it  for  a  set  of  book- 
marks," said  Miss  Merry. 

During  their  spare  minutes  the  next  week  the 
scholars  were  busily  making  themselves  little  "medal- 
lion" bookmarks,  like  MoUie's. 
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As  they  could  not  draw  sufficiently  well  to  make 
true  copies  of  faces,  they  were  allowed — for  this  wa* 
not  real  school  work^  you  see,  and  the  drawing  clasa 
rules  could  not  well  be  inf  orced  in  such  a  case — to  use 
tracing  paper.  Miss  Merry  furnished  ribbon  and 
India  ink,  and  the  best  set  were  of  silk.  For  the 
second  set  the  scholars  used  a  strip  of  their  drawing 
paper  and  glued  it,  at  each  end,  to  a  piece  of  ribbon 
of  any  color  they  chose  to  have.     It  did  not  take  a 

long  time  to  copy  a 
lew  faces  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  and  another 
minute  or  two  saw  the 
slip  fastened  to  the 
ribbon  and  the  ends  of 
the  latter  fringed^ 
So  they  made  quite  a 
collection  of  the  book- 
marks; one  with  faces 
of  explorers,  etc.,  for 
their  geographies;  an- 
other with  faces  of 
historians,  kings,, 

queens,  statesmen, 

generals,  etc.,  for  their 
histories;  others  with 
faces  of  authors,  or 
famous  men  in  the 
business  world,  for 
their  reading  books,  or 
arithmetics.  How 

quickly  they  could 
find  their  places  in  the 
text-books  after  the 
bookmark  "fad"  be- 
gan to  rage! 

"F-a-d  stands  for  For- 
A-Day,  so  I've  heard," 
said  Miss  Merry. 
"And  of  course  thia 
particular  fad  will  not 
be  an  exception  to  the 
nde.  But  while  it 
lasts  the  children  will  be  growing  familiar  with  a 
good  many  faces  of  eminent  people,  and  it  is  helping 
them  in  their  drawing,  arid  in  accuracy  of  detail.  So 
I  am  glad  the  fad  is  raging,  and  am  only  looking 
around  for  as  helpful  a  one  for  the  next!" 

A  few  days  later  Miss  Merry  came  to  school  wear- 
ing the  oddest  kind  of  a  locket.  At  least  that  waa 
what  it  seemed  to  be.  It  was  against  Tarryvillian 
ideas  of  good  manners  to  stare  at  the  teacher,  so  it 
was  hard  to  see  just  how  that  locket  was  constructed,, 
from  the  distance  of  the  A's  seats  arid  Miss  Meny 
was  busy  at  her  desk  when  the  older  division  came  in. 
"I  can't  see  what  it  is,  but  I  believe  it's  some  fun, 
for  she's  smiling/'  whispered  Tillie,  for  this  was  be- 
fore school  began. 

Just  then  Miss  Merry  left  her  desk  and  came 
down  the  aisle.  And  the  mystery  was  ihade  plain. 
On  a  chain  o^  nile  green  babv  ribbon  was  fastened  a 


L^- 


Olook  and  lonj  to  touck  ner  iips^ 
Or -steal  one  curl  amono  the  tressejs 
Tnrougn  whicK  ike  summer  >5unli^kf3lip5 
And  iummcr  Dree?e5  blowcare55e3: 


What  makes  you  alwAv-s  iair 


?"i 


maKes  you  alwAv^-  tair^     I  cry. 

But  j-ke  S3C/S  naugkf  until    I  force  ker. 
And  then  demurely  makes  repl^ : 

\v^ky,  ^ust  pure  ivory  >L  oztp.ot  cour^e.^Sir! 
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decidedly  new  kind  of  a  locket — a  photo  of  the 
pleasant  face  of  our  New  England  Whittier  pasted  on 
a  small  pasteboard  circle. 

And  from  that  time 
the  medallions  raged 
in  locket  fashion. 
Everybody  in  school, 
for  the  next  month, 
wore  chains  of  pink, 
blue,  red,  yellow,  etc;, 
baby  ribbon  or  binding 
ribbon,  with  the  ^^^t^^" 
photo's  of  eminent  people  pasted  on  the  cardboard 
lockets. 

When  a  Friday  for  which  no  special  programme 
had  been  prepared  came  the  last  part  of  that  month. 
Miss  Merry  suggested  a  medallion  reception. 

That  was  Friday  morning,  before  school.  There 
were  a  few  minutes  left  before  the  ringing  of  the  bell, 
and  they  utilized  the  time  by  making  a  raid  on  the 
reference  books.  Then,  when  recess  came,  there 
were  seven  minutes  more  for  the  task  of  finding  out 
all  they  could  about  their  medallions.  The  other 
seven  minutes  were  spent  in  the  open  air,  that  being 
the  Science  hill  rule.  At  the  nooning  there  were 
some  more  odd  minutes,  too.  And  so,  by  the  time 
the  reception  hour  arrived,  the  scholars  were  ready 
for  the  fun. 

Lois  wore  the  face  of  Amelia  B.  Edwards  on  her 
locket.  And  as  all  the  A's  had  tak^i  a  trip  up  the 
Nile  with  her — on  paper — ^they  felt  quite  well  ac- 
quainted; and  for  a  moment  Lois  was  kept  busy  shak- 
ing hands  and  answering  questions  and  greetings. 

^T  am  so  glad  to  meet  you.  Miss  Edwards.  I  have 
wished  for  this  chance  ever  since  I  went  mummy 
himting  with  you  as  I  read  your'' — etc.  [The  conver- 
sation was  to  be  strictly  confined  to  the  subject  of  the 
medallion  originals.] 

And  Lois  answered  them  all  in  turn.  "I  am  glad 
to  meet  you.  Dr.  Nansen.  I  hear  that  you  are  getting 
ready  to  sail  in  your  Fram  to  find  the  North  Pole. 
I  am  interested  in  your  search,  and  I  like  to  read  about 
the  arctic  regions,  though  I  have  such  a  warm  spot 
in  my  heart  for  my  Egypt!" 

'Tfou  ought  to  have  a  fellow  feeling  for  me," 
laughed  Sam,  holding  out  his  hand.  And  Lois, 
glancing  at  his  medallion,  worn  as  a  watchchain 
charm,  warmly  greeted  'Tifr.  Stanley,"  and  made 
some  friendly  remarks  about  Africa,  and  the  ex- 
ploring parties. 

Of  course  Miss  Merry  had  to  be  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  to  aid  the  guests  in  their  conversations. 
'^Ask  him  about  the  Portland  house  where  he  was 
bom," — ^this  to  Mollie  who  was  trying  to  talk  with 
Tim  (Ix)ngfellow);  ^'ask  if  the  sea  is  changing  the 
shore  in  front  as  fast  as  it  did  for  a  while."  "Ask 
her  to  tell  you  about  her  father,  or  the  Pemberton 
mills,"  to  John,  who  was  chatting  with  Elizabeth 
Shiart  Phelps  Ward  (Annie). 

They  had  several  medallion  receptions  that  winter, 
for  when  they  grew  familiar  with  one  set  of  faces, 
they  changed  to  ones  entirely  new  to  them  all. 


Miss  Merry's  brother  sent  her  his  pocket  camera  for 
the  reception  season,  and  the  scholars  had  grand 
times  with  it.  With  the  teacher's  help  they  made 
copies  of  photo's  which  would  have  been  beyond  their 
purses  otherwise.  And  when  spring  came. they  had 
over  a  hundred  little  photo  copies  apiece.  Miss 
Merry  borrowed  the  large  photos  for  the  copying, 
and,  in  return  for  the  favor,  made  a  little  photo  copy 
for  the  lenders  when  she  sent  their  pictures  home. 

Sam  suggested  still  another  way. 

^^liss  Merry,"  he  began  one  day,  "I've  thought  of 
another  game  for  our  medallions.  I  showed  the 
youngsters  at  our  house  how  to  do  it.  I  told  Billy 
and  IVanklin  that  they  could  study  up  on  all  the  folks 
they  could  find  in  my  story  books;  then  when  Satur- 
day night  came  Fd  show  'em  my  box  of  medallion 
faces  and  every  fellow  there  that  they  could  tell  me 
about — his  name,  what  he  did  that  made  him  fa- 
mous, and  all  that — I'd  give  'em.  And  the  game  was 
to  get  the  biggest  number  of  medallions,  of  course. 
Well,  sir! — ma'am,  I  mean — You  ought  to  have  seen 
those  youngsters'  chains!  You'd  have  thought  they 
were  Indians  on  the  warpath, — had  a  dozen  heads 
apiece  in  no  time.  Mother  says  she  hopes  they'll  play 
it  again — keeps  'em  out  of  mischief." 

"So  it  does,  Sam.  It's  a  good  idea  for  the  rest  oi 
us,"  laughed  Miss  Merry.  "Let's  try  that  to-day,"  to 
the  little  B's  on  the  front  seats. 

^Tfes'm,  lef  s!"  responded  the  small  B's  delightedly. 
And  they  went  home  that  afternoon  with  their 
trophies  of  war  for  ^Ttfamma"  to  see  and  praise,  from 
six  to  a  dozen  (medallion)  heads  suspended  from  their 
chains. 

STOBIES  FROM  BBITISH  HISTORY. 

BY    PAMELA     MC  ARTHUR   COLB. 

WILLIAM  THE  CX)NQUBROR. 

XVI. 

^c^^riLLIAM  OF  NORMANDY  found  his  new  kingdom 
yy      not  always  submissive;  but  he  had  an  iron  will, 
and  he  took  the  strongest  measures  to  bring  the 
English  under  subjection.    The  most  valuable  es- 
tates of  the  Saxon  nobles  he  took  away  from  them,  and 
gave  to  the  Norman  lords  who  had  come  with  him,  and  he 
made  many  of  the  Saxon  clergy  give  up  their  ]>ari8hes  and 
livings  to  the  Norman  priests. 

He  ordered  the  Saxon  language  to  be  no  more  spoken, 
and  commanded  the  French,  which  his  own  people  spoke, 
to  be  used  everywhere.  This,  however,  was  too  hard 
Children  easily  catch  new  words,  but  to  make  grown-UD 
people  all  over  the  country  give  up  their  own  lanmiage 
for  a  foreign  tongue  was  more  than  King  William  wA«able 
to  do,  even  if  he  had  had  all  Normandy  to  help  him.  In 
his  own  royal  court  and  in  the  courts  of  law  throughout 
the  land  the  Norman  French  was  used,  but  at  home  the 
common  people  spoke  as  they  had  been  used  to  do  and. 
as  was  natural,  the  Normans  could  not  help  learning  from 
their  neighbors  to  speak  a  little  of  the  Saxon  tongue,  and 
thus,  by  and  by,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  our  English 
language  was  formed. 

It  has  some  words  of  Saxon,  and  it  has  some  of  Norman, 
and  as  time  goes  on  it  adds  a  few  words  from  other  lan- 
guages, for  as  the  people  travel  from  one  land  to  another, 
they  learn  some  words  from  the  people  of  those  lands,— 
words  describing  things  belonging  to  those    countries. 
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The  English  language  may  now  be  heard,  more  or  lees, 
all  around  the  world. 

King  William  was  very  fond  of  hunting,  and  he  made 
strict  laws  to  prevent  any  one  from  killing  the  deer  which 
he  wished  to  keep  for  himself  and  his  friends.  These 
laws  were  the  beginning  of  what  are  now  called  the"E>ng- 
lish  game-laws."  One  Saxon  writer  said  of  him,  "He 
loved  the  tall  deer  as  if  he  had  been  their  father."  In- 
deed, the  laws  punished  a  man  more  severely  for  killing  a 
deer  than  for  killing  another  man. 

A  large  forest  in  Hampshire  was  called  the  New  Forest 
King  William  found  it  already  growing,  and  enlarged  it 
by  tearing  down  thirty  villages.  The  poor  people  were 
turned  out  to  find  homes  where  they  could,  and  the  empty 
ground  was  planted  with  new  trees. 

It  was  not  only  that  he  might  have  the  place  for  hunt- 
ing that  King  William  tore  down  the  Saxon  villages.  He 
wished  to  scatter  the  people  that  they  might  not  be  able 
to  meet  and  talk  over  the  troubles  of  the  country,  and  the 
wrongs  they  were  enduring  from  the  foreign  invaders. 

For  the  same  reason  he  enforced  the  law  concerning  the 
"curfew."*  This  word  is  taken  from  two  French  words 
meaning  "cover  fire."  The  curfew-bell  was  rung  at  an 
early  hour,  and  when  it  was  heard,  every  person  was 
obliged  to  put  out  his  fire  and  lights.  So  it  was  not  easy 
for  neighbors  and  friends  to  get  together  evenings  to  talk. 
There  was  nothing  for  people  to  do  but  go  to  bed  and  to 
sleep. 

The  name  "curfew"  was  also  given  to  a  large  article 
shaped  like  a  great  pan.  It  was  used  to  put  over  the  fire 
at  night;  after  the  ashes  were  carefully  raked  up,  the 
"curfew"  was  put  over  them,  wrong  side  up,  and  the  fire 
kept  safe  till  morning. 

XVII. 

One  work  of  King  William's  is  of  great  value.  He 
caused  a  complete  survey  of  the  kingdom  to  be  made.  It 
is  recorded  in  a  great  book  called  the  "Doomsday  Book"; 
or,  as  it  was  spelled  then,  "The  Domesday  Boke."  The 
preparing  of  this  record  took  several  years;  and  any  one 
may  read  in  it  the  names  of  all  those  persons  who  owned 
land,  just  how  much  of  each  man's  land  was  cultivated, 
how  much  grain  and  what  kinds  of  grain  he  raised,  how 
many  sheep  or  cattle  he  had,  and  so  on. 

Shakespeare,  the  greatest  of  English  poets,  said: — 
"Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown." 
William  the  Conqueror  found  his  life  a  hard  one,  and 
many  a  hard  fight  he  had  to  keep  the  kingdom  he  had  won. 

The  conquered  Saxons  struggled  to  throw  off  the  yoke, 
and  a  large  army  assembled  in  Ely,  under  the  leadership 
of  a  chief  named  Hereward;  for  his  brave  resistance  to 
the  foreign  foe  he  is  often  called  the  "Last  of  the  Saxons." 

The  camp  at  Ely  was  known  as  the  "Camp  of  Refuge," 
and  thither  came  recruits  from  all  parts  of  England. 
However  powerful  an  army  King  William  had,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  would  have  overcome  this  brave  band  had 
not  a  Saxon  traitor  shown  him  the  way  of  entering  the 
"Camp  oi  Refuge." 

More  than  once  William  was  obliged  to  go  back  to  Nor- 
mandy to  settle  the  disputes  that  had  arisen  there,— and 
although  he  had  despoiled  the  English  to  reward  the 
Norman  barons  who  had  helped  in  the  conquest,  yet  many 
of  them  complained  that  they  had  received  no  more.  We 
are  told  of  one  Norman  gentleman  who  refused  any  gift 
of  property  stolen  from  the  conquered  Saxons,  saying  that 
he  had  only  come  to  help  his  king  as  he  thought  he  ought 
to  do;   but  we  hear  of  no  more. 

In  his  own  family  William  the  Norman  had  little  pleas- 
ure. One  of  his  four  sons  died  early  from  an  accident 
while  hunting  in  that  very  New  Forest  which  the  king 
had  planted,  and  the  other  three  were  disobedient  and  un- 
dutiful. 

At  one  time  the  king  attacked  a  castle  in  Normandy, 


where  Robert,  his  eldest  son,  was  then  staying,  and  in  th» 
battle  which  followed  Robert  unhorsed  his  father  and 
came  near  killing  him.  The  armor  which  they  wore  pre- 
vented them  from  seeing  each  other's  faces,  but  when  the 
king  called  for  help,  Robert  knew  his  father's  voice.  He 
was  shocked  to  think  what  he  had  done.  He  offered  his 
own  horse  to  his  father,  and,  kneeling  before  him,  begged 
his  forgiveness;  but  the  king  mounted  the  horse  and  rode- 
away,  refusing  to  speak  to  his  son,  or  even  to  look  at  him.. 
It  was  long  before  he  was  reconciled  to  him. 

William  the  Conqueror  died  In  France  (where  he  was 
then  at  war  with  the  king  of  that  country)  in  September, 
1087.  The  many  cruel  deeds  of  his  life  were  heavy  on  his 
mind,  and  he  prayed  earnestly  for  forgiveness.  He  re- 
leased all  his  prisoners,  Saxon  and  Norman.  In  his  will 
he  did  what  seemed  to  him  best  for  the  different  countriea 
in  his  power,  and  for  the  disobedient  sons  who  had  given 
him  so  much  trouble.  He  left  Normandy  to  his  eldest 
son,  Robert,  and  England  to  the  second,  William.  To  the 
youngest,  Henry,  he  gave  5,000  pounds  in  money,  a  large 
fortune  at  that  time. 
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A  Flower  Acquaintance. 

MBT  a  little  lady, 

A  stranger  here,  mayhap; 
She  wore  a  gown  of  green, 

She  wore  a  scarlet  cap. 

Graceful  was  her  figure, 

Her  manners  very  fine; 
A  fairy,  airy  creature. 

Her  name  was  Columbine. 

The  pasture  was  her  parlor. 

Very  sweet  the  views; 
The  winds  from  every  comer 

Brought  the  latest  news. 

—Mary  F.  Butts,  in  Outlook. 
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Songrs  of  the  Season. 

BY    W.    L.     GBBMAK. 
THE   BIRDS. 

A^ELCOME,  merry  songsters!  thrice  welcome  is  your 
y!f  Bong, 

*         Very  much  we've  missed  you  through  all  the  win- 
ter long. 
Don't  you   love   the   southland?   say!  is  It  far 

away? 
You've  come  back  very  early,  I  hope  you  mean  to 
stay. 

Perhaps  you  saw  the  flowers,  for  they  too  went 

away; 
Is  birdland  also  flowerland?   if  'tis,  it  must  be 

gay. 
I  think  I'd  like  to  be  there — oh!  far  away  he  goes. 
He  wouldn't  stay  to  hear  me,  I've  tired  him,  I 

suppose. 


t 


The  Floweret. 

AIR  floweret,  with  thy  cup  of  gold, 
Most  beauteous  art  thou  to  behold! 
Whence  came  thy  form,  thy  regal  air, 
Thy  sunset  tint  beyond  compare; 


Thy  odor  sweet  that  thou  dost  shed. 
Like  incense  from  thy  bowed  head? 
Why  cam'st  thou  from  the  lowly  sod? 
"I  came  to  voice  the  thought  of  God." 


Springs  Is  Here. 

UDDING  wildwood,  springing  flowers, 
Rifts  in  cloudland,  fleeting  showers; 
Bursts  of  sunshine  come  and  go, 
Earth  is  heaven  here  below. 

Happy  children  now  are  seen. 
Lambs  are  skipping  on  the  green; 
Merry  songsters' caroling, 
All  are  harbingers  of  spring. 


i 


The  Violet. 

EAR  little  violet, 

Don't  be  afraid, 
Lift  your  blue  eyes 

From  the  rock's  mossy  shade. 
All  the  birds  call  for  you 

Out  of  the  sky; 
May  is  here  waiting, 

And  here,  too,  am  I. 

Why  do  you  shiver  so, 

Violet  sweet? 
Soft  in  the  meadow  grass 

Under  my  feet. 
Wrapped  in  your  hood  of  green, 

Violet,  why 
Peep  from  your  earth  door 

So  silent  and  shy? 

— Lucy  Larcom. 


MODERN  TEXT=BOOKS  for^ 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 


Our  Standard  Lilterature  Series  and  Golden-Rod  Books  are  com- 
pletely in  harmony  with  the  Mmlern  Library  Movement 
ana  the  approved  modern  methods  of  instruction 
that  correlate  the  study   of  art,  history,  and 
l^eoeraphy  mrith  literature-study. 

Standard  Literature  Series : 

SiNGLK  Numbers  (paper,  12jc. ;  cloth,  20c.)  :  Spy> 
Rob  Roy,  Christmas  Stories,  Enoch  Arden  and  Other 
Poems  (complete),  Prisoner  of  Chillon  (complete), 
Gulliver's  Travels,  Paul  Dombey,  Twice-Told  Tales, 
A  Wonder-Book,  The  Snow-Image,  Alhambra,  Sketch 
Book,  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 

Double  Numbeks  (paper,  20c. ;  cloth,  30c.)  ;  Pilot, 
Kenilworth,  Deerslayer,  Lady  of  the  Lake  (com- 
plete), Horse-Shoe  Robinson  (Kennedy),  Harold 
(Bulwer),  Ninety-Three. 

DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES:  Standard  Authors  Only. 
Historical  Novels  in  Condensed  Narrative.  A  Complete  Story 
in  the  Author's  Exact  Language.  Irrelevant  or  Questionable 
Matter  Eliminated.  Tasteful  Binding.  Attractive  Typog- 
raphy. ^Interesting  Selections. 

Qolden-Rod  Books: 

1,  Rhymes  and  Fables,  12c.  II.  Songs  and  Stories, 
15c.  III.  Fairy  Life,  20c.  IV.  Ballads  and  Tales, 
25c. 

Special  Discounts  to  Schools  and  Dealers. 


UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHiNG  COMPANY, 

43-47  East  Tenth  St.,  New  York. 


ppletons' 

Home-Reading: 
,,,,,,,  Books. 

William  T.  Harris,  LL.  D., 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

•T^HIS  comprehensive  series  of  books  will  present  upon  a  symmetrl- 
^  cal  plan  the  best  available  literature  in  the  various  fields  of 
human  learning,  selected  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  students  of  all 
grades  in  supplementing  their  school  studies  and  for  home  reading 
They  will  cover  the  following  departments  of  knowledge,  and  repre- 
sent the  best  phases  of  modern  thought : — 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  including  Geography 
and  Travel;  PHYSICS  and  CHEMISTRY; 
HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  and  ETHNOL- 
OGY, including  Ethics  and  Morals ;  LITERA- 
TURE and  ART 

It  is  believed  that  this  project  will  fully  solve  the  long-standing 
problem  as  to  what  kind  of  reading  shall  be  furnished  to  the  young, 
and  what  will  most  benefit  them,  intellectually  as  well  as  morally. 

The  following  volumes  are  now  ready : 
The  StorT  of  the  Birds.  By  Jauks  Newton  Baskett.  65c.  net. 
The  Plant  World.    By  Frank  Vincekt.    60  cts.  net. 
The  Story  of  Oliver  Twist.    Edited  by  Ella  B.  Kiek. 

VOLUMES  IN  PRESS: 
In  Brook  and  :&a7oa.    By  Clara  Kern  Bayliss. 
Carious  Homes  and  their  Tenants.    By  James  Cartes  Beard. 
Crusoe's  Island.    By  F.  A.  Ober. 
Uncle  Sam*B  Secrets.    By  O.  P.  Austin. 
Natural  History  Readers,  5  vols.    By  J.  F.  Troeger. 
The  HaU  of  Shells.    By  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hardy, 
others  in  preparation. 

These  books  will  be  found  especially  desirable  for  school  use,  and 
help  to  interest  pupils  in  their  class-room  studies.  Ash:  for  subscrip 
tion  plan  for  securing  early  copies  of  this  valuable  series. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  New  York,  Bostoo,  Chicago. 
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A  Memorial  Gift. 

BY   NELLIE   O.    JEROME. 

[For  four  pupils.] 


From  woodland  and  field, 

In  this  bright  month  of  May, 
What  flowers  can  we  bring 

For  Memorial  Day? 
.2  (dressed  In  red,  holding  columbine). — 
I  am  sweet  columbine, 

And  I  nod  my  gay  head 
As  I  offer  you  freely 

My  blossoms  of  red. 
"8  (dressed  In  white,  holding  daisies).— 
I'm  a  tall,  slender  daisy, 

With  my  petals  of  white. 
Take  a  few  of  my  blossoms, 

Their  faces  are  bright. 
4  (dressed  in  blue,  holding  violets). — 
We  violets  sweet. 

Though  half  hid  in  the  grass, 
If  you  search  you  may  find  us. 

My  dear  little  lass. 
1  (taking  the  bouquets  and  holding  them  up). 
What  more  can  we  wish 

Than  the  red,  white,  and  blue 
Of  Nature's  sweet  flowers 

For  the  brave  and  the  true? 


f 


The  Lilac. 

HE  lilac  stood  close  to  Elizabeth's  window, 

All  purple  with  bloom  while  the  little  maid  spun. 
Her  stint  was  a  long  one,  and  she  was  a-weary. 
And  moaned  that  she  never  could  get  it  done. 


But  a  wind  set  stirring  the  lilac  bloesoms. 
And  a  wonderful  sweetness  came  floating  In, 

And   Elizabeth   felt,    though  she  could  not   have 
said  it. 
That  a  friend  had  come  to  her  to  help  her  spin. 

And  after  that  she  kept  on  at  her  spinning. 
Gay  as  a  bird;  for  the  world  had  begun 

To  seem  such  a  pleasant,  good  place  for  working, 
That  she  was  amazed  when  her  stint  was  done. 

And  the  pale-browed  little  New  England  maiden, 
Outside  of  her  lessons,  had  learned  that  day. 

That  the  sweetness  around  us  will  sweeten  labor. 
If  we  will  but  let  4t  have  its  way. 

—Mary  B.  Wilklns,  in  StNlcholsB. 


® 


May. 

H  a  dear  little  maiden  is  dainty  Miss  May, 
And  she  has  such  a  pleasant  and  sweet  winning 

way. 
That  we  long  to  be  out  and  be  with  her  all  day. 

She  comes  over  the  meadows  and  into  the  town, 
All  embroidered  with  lilacs  her  beautiful  gown. 
And  her  bonnet  of  buttwcups  wajr  to  the  crown. 

When  she  smiles  all  the  clouds  disappear  from  the 

skies. 
For  there's  seldom  a  tear  to  be  seen  in  those  eyee. 
Whose  color  to  match  the  forget-me-not  tries. 

And  to  show  how  they  love  her,  their  own  darling 

May, 
'Tls  with  blushes  as  pink  as  the  dawn  of  day 
That  each  apple-tree  turns  to  a  blooming  bouquet 
— ^Ada  Stewart  Shelton. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


OUR  FRIENDS  THE  BIRDS,  common  birds,  every  day 
ones,  that  we  may  see  and  learn  more  about,  are  talked  of  by  an 
enthusiastic  teacher  and  her  bright  pupils.  Lessons  are  learned, 
stories  are  told,  poems  from  the  best  writers  are  recited,  questions 
are  asked  on  thetext,  and  a  scientiiio  description  of  each  bird  is 
given.  It  will  make  a  suitable  book  for  Bird  Day,  and  also  a  fine 
supplementary  reader  for  pupils  from  9  to  12  years.  Prices,  cloth, 
168  pp.,  50  cents ;  boards,  36  cents. 

SONQS  FOR  SCHOOL,  HOilE  AND  NATION, 

The  finest  lot  of  Patriotic  Songs  ever  published.  Nearly  all 
original.  The  selected  ones  have  been  especially  harmonised  for 
this  book.  It  fills  a  want  wholly  unsuppUed  by  other  collections. 
New  patriotic  words,  the  music  having  been  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  schools  by  eminent  musicians.  Contains  112  pages,  7x9  inches. 
Board  binding.    Price,  36  cents,  prepaid. 

MOTHERS'  DAY  CELEBRATION.  By  Miss  Sassen. 
Beciutions,  Quotations,  Songs,  Readings,  etc.  The  material  given 
will  enable  the  teacher  to  prepare  a  program  that  will  be  a  credit 
to  herself  and  pupils.  It  will  be  an  honor  to  the  parents.  It  wiU 
inculcate  a  love  for  home.  Have  this  little  book  by  all  means. 
Price,  25  cents. 

SPECIAL    DAYS    IN    THE    PRIMARY    ROOM. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  material  now  for  special  days  in  the 
upper  grades,  but  little,  however,  for  the  Primary.  Here  we  have 
a  little  work,  original,  tried  and  found  just  the  thing.  It  contains 
SoKQS,  Rbcitatioks,  DIALOG uks,  Exeroises,  etc,  for  May  Day, 
Mebiobial  Day,  Columbus  Day,  Christmas,  Locoln  and 
WASHii«aTOif  Days.    Price,  15  cents. 

267-269  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


YOUR   attention  is  directed  to   the 
peculiar  merits  of    .     .     , 

DKON'S  ^X  PENCILS. 

which  have  no  equal  for  Smooth, 
Tough  Leads  and  Uniformity  of 
Grading. 

Mention  the  Amebioav  Primary  Teacher,  and  send  16  ' 
cents  for  samples. 

JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLB  CO., 

JBBSST  CITY,  N.  J. 
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Interactional 

I>ictionai?y 

EveiT  Tet»cher  and 
School  Should  Own  It. 


A  THOROUGH  REVISION  OF 

THE  UNABRIDGED, 

The  purpose  of  which  has  been  not  dis- 
play nor  the  provision  of  material  for 
boastful  and  showy  advertisement,  but 
the  due,  judicious,  scholarly,  thorough 
perfecting  of  a  work  whico  in  all  the 
stages  of  Its  growth  has  obtained  in  an 
equal  degree  the  favor  and  confidence 
ox  scholars  and  of  the  general  public. 

IT  IS  THE  BEST  FOR  TEACHERS  AND 
SCHOOLS,  BECAUSE 

'Words  are  easily  found.  Pronunciation  is  easily  ascer- 
taioMl.  Meanings  are  easily  learned.  The  growth  of 
words  easily  traced,  and  because  excellence  of  quality 
rather  than  snperflultj  of  quantity  characterizes  its 
every  department.        OKT  THE  BEST. 


aTs:~Thi8  edition  of  Web- 
is   simply  exquisite.    The 
;  gives  fine 


Journal  of  Education,  Boston,  s 

stfir's  Dictionary,  the   International 

type  is  clear,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  different  types  gives  fine 
effect ;  the  pronunciation  is  modern  and  standard ;  the  etymology 
is  tersely,  clearly  put;  the  definitions  are  modernized,  coadensea, 
and  complete ;  the  illustrations  are  for  use  rather  than  for  show, 
but  are  still  artistic. 

Specimen  pages  sent  on  applleatiou  to 

O.  A  €.  RlERRIAlfl  CO.,  PiiblUhera, 

SPRINGFIEI^D,  MASS. 


NATIONAL 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

TMrteenth  Annual  Session. 

At  GLENS  FALLS.     -     -     -     N.  Y. 
Department  of  Professional  Training: 

Eight  Lecturers. 

Department  of  Vocal  Music: 

Four  Instructors.     Eight  Courses.    Round  Tables. 

Department  of  Drawing : 

Three  Instructors.    Three  Courses. 

Department  of    Elementary   Science 
and  Hanual  Training: 

Two  Instructors.     FItc  Courses. 

Department  of  Penmanship : 

One  Instructor.    Slant  and  Vertical  Systems. 

Department  of  Elocution  and  Physi- 
cal Training  :    Three  instructors.  Three  Courses. 

Study  of  Shakespeare :    one  instructor. 
Kindergarten  Department: 

Two  Instructors.     Three  Courses. 


A  sixty-page  pamphlet  giving  full  information  of  all  the  work  of 
the  school  free  to  all  applicants.    Address 

SHERMAN  WILLIAMS. 


YOU  WANT 


Miller's  baasbtcr. 


■J 


For  9S  ei»lilt  we  will  mail 
jovL  this  beautiful  writing  tab- 
let of 

Plated  Wedding 

Cream  Paper. 

Send  us  joor  address  on  a  postal  and 

will  mall    Toa    oar    BBaUTIFUL 

ILLiraTBATED  BOOKLST,  eontaln- 

Ing  engraTlngs  of  celebrated  paintings  with 

sketches  of  the  artists'  Ilyes. 

YOU  WILI.   OECMI   IT    A   mCAeURC 

Ask  your  deafor  for  Aeme  Wrlttnif  TableU,  and  take 
DO  other.    They  are  the  beet. 

Manafactnred  onlj  bj  the 

ACME  STATIONERT  AND  PAPER  CO., 

Cor.  N.  Ninth  St.  and  Wjtbe  Are.,   BBOOKI^TN,  M.  T. 


MARTHA'S  VINEYARD ^"-■''•■^ 
"•^-"•■^  SUMMER  INSTITUTE. 

TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  SESSION. 

BBQINNINQ  JULY  la,  1897- 

8CHOOL1  OF  MBTHODS.— THree  Weeks.— S8  Instmctom. 
SCHOOI.  OF  OBATORY.-Foar  Weeks.-Faoulty  of  Emerson 

CoUeire  of  Oratory* 
18  ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENTH.-Fonr   and    Five  Weeks.- 

S4  Instmotors. 
Full  courses  In  Drawing,  Form  Study  and  Color.    New  Laboratory  for 
Chemistry  and  Physics.    A  new,  large  AUDITORIUM. 

Entirely  New  Plan  of  Management  of  Cafe. 

The  attendance  last  year  was  over  700  from  40  states  and  countries, 
making  this  by  far  the  LARGEST  SUMMER  SCHOOL  for  teachers  In  the 
United  States. 

Send  for  siZTT-rouR  paob  circular,  giving  full  information  in  regard 
to  the  outlines  of  work  In  all  departments,  advantages  offered,  railroad  re- 
ductions, tuition,  club  and  combination  rates,  board,  etc. 
W.  A.  MOWRY,  Pruident,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

A.  W.  EDSON,  Worcester,  Mass. 


7nn  nnn  ^l^^^^^^V  pads  g^tven  away.  Send  S5  Cents  for 
I  UUf  UUU  6  Fine  ArUst's  Pencils,  and  I  will  send  a  lot 
of  Pads  free.  A  Solid  Gold  Fountain  Pen,  Sl.OO.  A  Menthol 
Inhaler,  cores  Headache,  Catarrh,  Etc.,  30  Cents.  AU  the 
above  and  5  useful  Books,  81.75.    J.  D.  JOHNSTON, 

Newport,  R.  I. 


HEIDELBERG  (Germany) 

Brueokenstr.  21. 

Young  ladies  and  gentlemen  intending  to  learn  tlie  German 
language  will  find  a  most  attractive  residence  with  my  family. 
Instruction  in  conversation,  correspondence,  sciences  and 
literature.  PATH.  DR.  PHIL. 
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A  Sunny  Face. 

Wear  it.  It  is  your  privilege.  It  has 
the  quality  of  mercy ;  it  is  twice  blessed. 
It  blesses  its  possessor  and  all  who  come 
under  its  benign  influence.  It  is  a  daily 
boon  to  him  who  wears  it,  and  a  constant, 
ever-flowing  benediction  to  all  his  friends. 
Men  and  women,  youth  and  children, 
seek  the  friendship  of  the  sunny-faced. 
All  doors  are  open  to  those  who  smile. 
All  social  circles  welcome  cheeriness.  A 
sunny  face  is  an  open  sesame  to  heart 
and  home.  By  it  burdens  are  lightened, 
cares  dispelled,  sorrows  banished,  and 
hope  made  to  reign  triumphant,  where 
fear,  doubt  and  despondency  held  high 
carnival. 

A  little  child  on  the  street  of  a  great 
city,  wishing  to  cross  at  a  point  where  the 
surging  throng  and  the  passing  vehicles 
made  the  feat  dangerous  to  the  strong, 
and  especially  to  the  weak,  paused,  hesi- 
tated, and  then  asked  a  sunny-faced  gen- 
tleman to  carry  her  across.  It  was  the 
sunny  face  that  won  the  child's  confi- 
dence. Childhood  makes  no  mistakes. — 
Exchange. 


Study  Your  Pupils. 

I  once  heard  a  minister  say  that  boys 
do  not  tease  cats  and  dogs  because  they 
are  cruel,  but  because  they  love  excite- 
ment. I  thought  over  the  good  man*s  re- 
mark, and  thought  that  we  as  teachers 
would  have  less  trouble  in  governing  our 
schools  if  we  furnished  the  children  more 
healthful  excitement.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  many  a  bright,  active  child  has  been 
driven  into  mischief  to  escape  the  tedium 
caused  by  a  prosy  teacher  and  a  hum- 
drum school.  Children,  like  sailors,  pre- 
fer a  storm  to  a  dead  calm,  but  if  the 
teacher  would  have  perfect  control  of  the 


ship,  let  her  be  the  one  to  stir  up  the 
waters,  and  not  some  restless  pupil. 

Hence  the  following  conversation  be- 
tween one  of  my  pupils  and  her  mother : — 

'^Mamma,  I  want  a  paper  wad  to  take 
to  school  this  afternoon.**  The  mother 
with  surprise  and  consternation,  thinking 
of  the  schoolhouse  of  her  childhood  with 
its  ceiling  adornment  of  paper  wads,  said, 
**What  are  you  going  to  do  with  i'*?** 
The  child  vrith  most  bewitching  innocence 
replied,  "Throw  it  at  the  teacher.*' 
"Does  the  teacher  know?*'  **0h,  yes,  she 
said  we  might.** 

The  paper  ball  was  made  and  taken  to 
school,  the  mother  feeling  sure  it  was  all 
right  if  the  teacher  had  asked  for  it. 
The  balls  were  brought  and  put  under  the 
desk  to_wait  the  time  for  general  exer- 
cise, thus  furnishing  a  lesson  in  self- 
control.  Then  they  were  brought  out 
and  we  had  a  mimic  game  of  snow-ball 
lasting  about  five  minutes,  when  the  balls 
were  gathered  up  and  put  into  the  stove. 

When  the  children  were'  marching  this 
afternoon  I  looked  up  just  in  time  to  see 
Johnnie,  with  the  merriest  twinkle  in  his 
black  eyes,  reach  out  his  hands  and  seize 
the  ends  of  the  unfastened  belt  dangling 
from  the^ blouse  of  the  boy  in  front  of 
him.  It  was  a  strong  .temptation  of  any 
fun- loving  boy  to  play  horse.  He  quickly 
checked  the  movement,  however,  as  he 
saw  me  watching  him,  and  for  a  moment 
looked  as  if  caught  m  some  mischief ;  but 
the  smile  which  accompanied  the  shake 
of  my  head  said,  "Yes,  it  would  be  a 
funny  thing  to  do,  but  not  just  right  in 
the  schoolroom.**  The  sturdy  little 
frame  straightened  and  the  answering 
smile  said  as  plainly  as  words,  ^*A11 
right,  I  won*t  do  it  then,  but  I  am  glad 
you  saw  and  appreciated  the  fun  and  the 
temptation.**  How  delightful  it  always  is 
to  feel  yourself  understood  without  need 


History  for  Ready    Reference^ 

and  Tophai  Readtoj, 

m  FIVS  ZMFEBIAL  VOLUMSB 

By  J.  N.  i.ARNED,  Ex-Pres.  Am.  Library  As*sn. 

j|9Kilvliig  History  on  all  Topics  In  the  Exact 

Words  of  the  nlstorlans  Themselves. 

This  work  is  a  New  Departure  in  Book  Makine, 
as  It  fills  a  place  hitherto  wholly  unoccupied. 

It  gives  History  in  the  very  language  of  its 
best  Interpreters,  and  within  easy  reach  of  the 
reader. 

Its  system  of  Ready  Reference  and  Cross  Refer- 
ence is  new  and  complete,  and  shows  History  In 
Its  relations  as  does  no  other  work. 

It  also  presents  History  in  its  Literature,  hence 
in  its  most  attractive  form,  and  with  its  sources 
clearly  fflven. 

Qtiotations  from  over  five  thousand  volumes 
make  it  equivalent,  practically,  to  a  library  of  very 
many  volumes,  or,  as  Bishop  Vincent  savs,  "oats 
the  blmtory  of  the  world  on  a  Mlagle  Mbelf.  '* 

Itwill  answer  more  questions  in  History,  more 
authoritatively  with  greater  excellence  of  liter- 
ary expression,  and  with  a  greater  economy  of 
time,  tnan  any  other  work  in  the  world. 

Sent  carriage  free  to  responsible  subscribers  on. 
easy  payments.  Send  for  circular,  giving  full  in. 
formation. 

SOLICITORS  EMPLOYED. 

The  a  A.  Nichols  Co.,  Publishers, 

SpriagfMd,  MaMM, 


of  words  and  explanations !  If  we  could 
always  look  upon  the  little  outbursts  of 
mischief  from  the  child's  standpoint,  we 
might  oftener  give  him  this  pleasure. 
We  are  trying  to  make  our  work  in  num- 
bers this  year  more  real  and  practical 
than  ever  before.  I  have  felt  that  some- 
times our  scholars  do  not  do  their  best 
because  our  way  of  treating  the  subject 
makes  them  think  that  they  know  nothing 
about  it.  I  asked  Carl  one  day  to  go  to 
the  board  and  make  five  rings.  He  went, 
and  evidently  like"^  the  work,  for  he  did 


Blank  Contract  for 

Stamp. 
Life  Membership. 
Br»noh      Offloe     In 

Five  States. 

NATIONAL    EMPLOY- 
MENT BUREAU, 
(Box  80)     Ooriith,  Ky. 


The  basy*  active  brain  reqnires  some  nervo  sustaining^  element  as  fiiod. 

VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES 

^'/^JCon tains  the  essential  elements  to  feed,  nourish,  and  sustain^  in 
activity  all  bodily  functions.     Used  30  yeais  with  best  results  by 
-^  thousands  of  diligent  brain  workers  for  the  preyention  as  well 
as  cure  of  mental  or  nervous  exhaustion. 

It  is  a  complete  rostoratlVO  of  the  vital  forces. 

Vitalised  Phosphites  is  a  consentrated  white  powder  from  the  phosphoid  principle  of  the  ox-brain  and  wheat  g^rm—  formulated  by  Prof» 
Percy.    Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 

56  West  25th  St.,  New  York. 


Prepared  only  by 

If   not    found    at  ^^\^2S^3^^^   druggists,  sent  by  mail  ($1.00). 

CROSBY'S  COL.D  AND  CATARRH  CURE.  —  The  best  remedy  known  for  cold  in  the  head  and  sore  throat.    By  mail.  60  cents. 


S^@^(^ 


New  York  University. 

SUMriER   COURSES. 

Third  Session  July  5— August  13.  Twenty- 
nine  courses  in  Mathematics,  Science,  Lan- 
Cfuage.  and  Pedagogy.  A  delightful  suburban 
locality  in  Xew  York  City.  For  circulars 
address 

CHARLES    B.    BLISS, 
University  Heights,  New  York  City. 


Craig's  Oommon  SchoDl  Questkn  Book,  $100. 

AHERICAN  PRIHARY  TEACHER,   One  Year,  Si.oo. 

BOTH  FOR  $1  34. 

The  roost  popular  and  valuable  qaestion  book  for  teachers  is  Craig's  Common  Schoot 
Question  Book  and  Answers.  We  have  just  made  an  arrangement  with  the  publishers  of  thls- 
book,  which  enables  us  to  practically  give  a  copy  to  every  subscriber  of  this  paper.  Think  of 
it !  This  book  is  printed  on  good  paper,  handsomely  bound,  in  cloth,  and  sells  for  $1.50.  The- 
postage  on  each  copy  costs  us  14  cents. 

Youknow  what  the  AMEKicAN  Prialary  Teacher  is;  it  is  worth  every  cent  of  thesub> 
scription  price,  f  1.00  a  year.  For  f  1.34  we  will  send  you  the  Question  Book  by  return  mail  and 
the  American  Primary  Teacher  for  one  year,  both  postptiid. 

Can  you  imagine  a  more  liberal  offer? 

ORDER  AT  ONCE.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

NEW  EN6LAN0  PUBLISHING  CO.,      ...      3  Somerset  Street.  Bestoi,  Nasi  . 
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not  stop  until  he  had  made  a  dozen  rings 
or  more.  I  then  held  out  a  hag  of  pea- 
nuts and  told  him^  he  could  hare  fire  of 
them  if  he  could  count  out  just  five ;  hut 
he  drew  hack,  saying  he  did  not  like  pea- 
nuts. So  I  let  him  take  his  seat.  The 
next  morning  he  was  early  at  school  and 
I  showed  him  a  box  of  marbles,  and  when 
I  saw  his  eyes  sparkle  I  told  him  he 
might  hare  fiye  of  them.  He  quickly 
picked  out  just  flye,  and  has  known  five 
ever  since.  He  liked  marbles. — S.  W.  S., 
in  Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 


usually  so  gentle  in  their  play?  A  horse 
will  do  his  best  to  avoid  stepping  on  you 
— even  in  fun.  A  dog  will  not  bite  you 
in  fun,  although  he  will  worry  a  rag  or 
a  stick  that  you  hold  out  to  him  and  will 


The  Spirit  of  Fun. 

If  our  boys  and  g^rls  know  but  little 
else,  we  are  certain  they  will  assure  us 
promptly  that  they  understand  the  spirit 
of  fun.  It  is  born  in  them,  they  believe, 
and  they  have  it  in  common  with  other 
young  animals;  for  is  not  every  living 
creature  playful  after  a  fashion  of  its 
own? 

But  how  is  it  that  the  mere  beasts  are 


•100  Beward  SIOO. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  there  is  at  least 
one  dreaded  disease  that  science  has 
been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure 
is  the  only  positive  cure  now  known  to< 
the  medical  fraternity.  Catar/h  be- 
ing a  constitutional  disease,  requires 
a  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  act- 
ing directly  upon  the  blood  and  mu- 
cous surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby 
destroying  the  foundation  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  giving  the  patient  strength 
by  building  up  the  constitution  and 
assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work. 
The  proprietors  have  so  much  faith 
in  its  curative  powers,  that  they  offer 
One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of 
testimonials. 

Address, 
P.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  druggists,  75  cents. 


Summer 
Music  School. 

Eastern  Session,  Cottage  City,  Hass. 
Western  Session,  Chicago. 

Condncted  by  Pro^.  Fretleriek  Znchtaiann, 

•ntbor  of  Atmerietui  Courae  in  Public  School  Music. 

A  rare  chance  for  specialists  and 
grade  teachers  to  study  school  music 
with  this  eminent  Educator  and  Mu- 
sician. 

For  complete  Faculty  and  partlcuUn,  addreu 
Ki3ro-RjCBARDSox  PuBusiiiJfo  Co.,SprlDgfleld,  Mass. 


Established  1877. 
EVCRYTHINC     FOR     ScHOOL8 

EXPERIENCED  SALESMEN  NEEDED. 


AJdcets  as  for  Prioes  and  Tenns. 

i.    B.    IflcCJLEE^   &   €0.9 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Wrltars  Wanted  I 


To  do  copyinx  at  home. 
Law  College,  Lima,  Ohio. 


chew  it  to  bits,  unleps  jou  draw  it  away 
to  offer  your  defenceless  hand,  which  he 
will  caress  as  tenderly  as  if  his  strong, 
sharp  teeth  had  suddenly  lost  their  power 
to  hurt.  We  once  knew  a  parrot  who  was 


fmssmsmsmsssesBmmsBsasm 


Ciwmauqua 


^  ^  Slimmer  ScDoou  and  U^um, 

^  Opeafag  Saturday  July  Jrd, 

aad  coatiauiag  hnm  Fmtr  Ad  Six  Wetk^ 


WfHOflL  OF  rKI>ACfSOY. 

Pr(^».  ^\'.  tJtJTTty,  TeachePti'  O^llPCi?*  K.  T. 
DtMiQ  itesltited  ttj  ittalT  of  U'li  tf iiqUt»»i  cf>uri?(?fl 
ill  <i*Mieral  Fmta¥Off]%  Ft^jclioloiTT 
njict  Cfitl^t  Studs' ,  Tlitiurf  and  M«Ui- 
ocIh  cif  the  KlndcTttfATlffn,  ^'rlm&ry 

Hendliif;,  F^niilltilk  Lit-^riHiire,  Na- 
ture St  111]  y ,  f '  1 1  jfi  1 1  U.1  TtmJ  II  iii^,  ^  t4^. 

Sc'IiooIm  of  Ljini^uHirpH,  L-ltprAtureH, 
MutlioiJiiitk-^.  >intiiriil  ^k:leiice«i  Jto- 
c  I  Hi  Si '  I  et  J  (■i?H*  M  UK  I  (',  K  ji  ji  rewskm ,  l^lii  e 
■\rtK.  I'liymk'iil  LlducitliDUTetc. 

iit»trtu:tttr»  /rf.>m  Valet  Ji>htiH  Hopklnn,,   ' 
I  El  i  V  !►  r«  1 1 5  o  r  €  h  I  c^Hc^t,  etc  ^  I 


UK.NEKAL  FROGICAM 

lilt  k*etiire  counts  .by  prmmlnBnt  ffpwial- 
Ut^  ^MCh  n?.  P^t^*«.  Cl.'StanJpy  Halh  Pmf.  W.  L. 
Bryan,  Pftw^,  \\\  L,  Iftirv^^ypPrnf.  GraLuiu 
'J'uy  Jur,  Prof.  J.  H.  M  rirntan.  Prof.  Cborl^  H. 
UtiuUerbun  iiutl  m:iny  otLttrii. 
SIXGLE  I^ECTl'RES^  ADDRKSSE.S  ' 

hy  Bietinp  C,  €.  MrCiilx?>  Miss  FruncJTi  E. 
Wlliurcl,  Mr.  Jiiiuh  A.  Rh^,  Mr?.  Miiud  lUiW 
infrtou  Booth,  Bt'^Loii  J.  U.  VliiconU  Com- 
niiiD^li^ri^  Frpttfrlitk  mid  Evu  UfMsth-Tuctur, 
l>r.  J.  M.  BtirklK'y  iind  iiiiiiiy  otlitrts. 
READINGS  *  ENTERTAI>MENTH  * 

1>S  Mr.  GoortTfl  W,  Vnhlt},  Prnf.  A.  If.  Mer- 
rML  Ml^a  K.  n.  OltTi^rund  Mr.  S.  H-  CliU-k- 
CONCKBTS*  by  erand  choruAt  orcliestra, 

BolniFtft  and  quEirtetfl  undt-r  dlractloD  ot 
X>r.  H.  R,  Pnlmer- 


Cbmumm  Offers  a  IHIIsK^tf ul  Clf e  to  tiK  Sumtner  $t«deiiL 

Be^vulliriil  pc«^nnr^,  pf-rfprtwinitfltlon.  coTitrH>nlnl  <*oc1iftyi  T)irl*'d  int4*r&fits.    Spf^OLOl  raUway 
ml*>K  for  ^^1.    Fr«  nu  New  Yui-k  Jinrt  returji  f  m  tc,t\  no  dayp^  flU.DH ;  ClUCJiifO  *ltOO. 

OfKKl  VA>Hrd  lU  low  TMleft.    TuJtkm  ftjeii  very  rLni!K)LLat>li».    Stm)  f"r  caiaioKiin  to 

Wi  Ai  DUNCAM,  Secretaryt        Bl»X  36,  CKAUTAUQyA,  NEW  YORK. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  PRIVILE6ES  AT  HOMI 


Teachers  whc  ^^prove  thehr  spare  mo- 
ments, evenings,  etc.,  in  pursuing  the 
NORMAL  MAIL  COURSES  given  by  the 
AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE  NORMAL, 
become  better  qualified,  get  better  po- 
sitions, and  receive  better  salaries. 

Our  system  has  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion seven  years— 12000  students  In  all- 
over  3000  last  year. 

You  pursue  the  work  at  home  and  at  a 
cost  or  only  about  5  cents  a  day. 

Catalogue  giving  fbll  partioalan  of  20  coi2r8e& 
together  with  hundreds  of  testimonlala  and 
the  names  and  addressee  of  all  orv  students  fi>r  the 
past  year,  sent  free  to  any  address. 


Address,  American  Correspondence  Normal,  Dansvlim,  N.  Y. 


The  Sauveur  Summer  School  of  Languages, 

At  AMHERST  COLLEGE,  Mass. 

Twenty-Second  Session July  5th  to  August  18th. 

There  will  he  each  day  seven  hours  of  French;  six  of  German;  two  of  Italian;  one  of 
Spanish;  three  of  Latin;  three  of  Greek;  two  of  Hebrew.  A  course  in  English  Literature^  by 
Dr.  W.  J.  RoLFE;  Lectures  on  Moral  Instrtiction  in  Schools^  by  Db.  Edward  Everbtt 
Hale  ;  also  courses  on  Library  Economy  and  Art. 

For  programme  address  MISS  F.  M.  HENSHAW,  Am^ebst,  Mass. 

For  particulars  and  circulars  of  L.  Sauveur's  Works,  address  DR.  L.  SAUVEUR,  4613  Ellis 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


A  MONTH'S  VACATION  FREE 

To  the  ten  teachers  or  advanced  students  who  best  answer  the  questions  contained  in  our 

PRIZE  COMTEST  i°pa?.'.V{fyf2afa'„"'"i^S;:o„*l*jyfh"e  MEISTERSCHAFT  SYSTEN 

we  will  pay  the  expe  ses  for  a  month's  vacation  during  the  coming  summer,  with  liberal 
allowance  additional  for  railroad  fares.  Your  holiday  expenditure  saved  in  this  way.  U 
No  previous  knowledge  of  the  language  required.  A  postal  card  giving  your  name 
and  address  will  bring  you  free  details  of  the  plan,  and  a  >ample  section  containing  the 
first  set  of  lessons.     This  offer  open  to  teachers  or  advanced  students  only. 

MEISTERSCHAFT  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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remarkably  fond  of  play.  She  would 
waddle  after  a  bit  of  string,  laugh  and 
chuckle  when  she  captured  it,  and  then 
jerk  her  pretty  head  this  way  and  that  to 
seize  her  mistress'  finger  in  her  bill,  sim- 
ply to  hold  it  with  affectionate  gentleness 
while  coaxing  for  her  head  to  be  rubbed. 
The  owner  of  the  parrot  managed  never 
by  any  chance  to  startle  or  annoy  her, 
and  never  by  any  chance  was  she  bitten 
by  the  bird. 

If  our  young  people  will  try  to  be  as 
thoughtful  of  their  animal  friends  as  the 
animals  are  of  their^h-uman  playmates,  it 
will  be  only  fair,  will  it  not?  We  have 
seen  a  pet  animal  forgive  a  great  deal  that 
he  seemed  to  understand  was  done  to  him 
in  fun ;  but  don't  imagine  rough  play  is 
really  amusing,  boys  and  girls.  If  you 
do,  you  haven't  yet  caught  the  spirit  of 
fun,  no  matter  how  much  your  game  may 
divert  you.  Real  fun  is  enjoyed  as  much 
by  one  playfellow  as  by  the  other,  you 
will  find.  Wben  it  is  not,  it  defrenerates 
into  cruelty. — Our  Animal  Friends. 


The  ''Ears"  of  Insects. 

The  naturalists  have  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  answer  the  burning  question, 
**Can  bees  hear?"  but  their  researches 
along  that  line  have  resulted  in  many 
queer  discoveries.  Simply  because  a  bee 
has  no  ears  on  the  sides  of  his  head,  it  is 
no  sign  whatever  that  he  is  wholly  with- 
out some  sort  of  an  auditory  nerve. 
This  last  assertion  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  grasshoppers,  crickets,  locusts,  and 
flies,  all  have  their  ears  situated  in  queer 
places — under  the  wings,  on  the  middle 
of  the  body,  and  even  on  the  sides  of 
their  legs.  The  common  house-fly  does 
his  hearing  by  means  of  some  little  rows 
•of  corpuscles,  which  are  lituated  on  the 


diMren'i  Paint  Bona. 
CiiiMnai'i  PaiBliiig  BwU 
CMMren'iPrawiiilistnimeiti 

FROST  &  ADAHS  CO., 

Importers  and  MoHnfaeturert  of 

Artists'  Matsrisb.  Hatlismatloal  Instrufflonts, 
sad  Ploture  Framts, 

87  Coralilfl,  BovtOH,  Hnw* 

Special  rates  to  Teachers.    New  Illustrated 
Catalogue/rM. 

HAHNEMANN 

Msdieal  Cslligs  and   Hsspital, 

OF  CHICAGO)  II.I.INOIS. 

The  ThlrtT-elghth  annual  coarse  of  leetnret  In 
•this  institation  will  commence  September  14, 1897. 
New  college  boildlng.  eleyaton,  restaurant,  read- 
ing rooms  and  laboratories.  Everything  modem. 
Experienced  teachers.  EqoalltT  in  sex.  For 
Lecture  Card  and  Announcement  address  J  K.  t 
•COBB.  M  D.,  2811  Cottage  QroYO  Are.,  Chicago. 


TO  NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN.— Special  , 

Prifttte  Excursion  to  England  (with  coaching), ' 

Jforway.  Sweden,  etc.,  62  tlays  (June  30— Aug. 

■81):  moaerate  cost.    Address  for  circular,         I 

HONEYMAN,  Box  F,  Plainfield,  N.  J.     ' 


knobbed  threads  which  occupj  the  places 
which  are  taken  up  by  the  hind  wings  of 
other  species  of  insects.  The  garden- 
slug,  or  shell-less  snail,  has  his  organs  of 
hearing  situated  on  each  side  of  his  neck, 
and  the  common  grasshopper  has  them 
on  each  of  his  broad,  flat  thighs.  In 
some  of  the  smaller  insects  they  are  at 
the  bases  of  the  wings,  and  in  others  at 
the  bottom  of  the  feet!  —  St.  Louis 
Republic. 


Are  Mice  Really  Songsters? 

It  is  certain  that  some  mice  can  sing,  or 
at  least  emit  a  pretty,  birdlike  warble 
that  can  be  heard  throughout  the  house. 
Not  many  people,  perhaps,  have  heard 


AMERICAN 

SPUNE  COMPANY 

OHIOJLOO. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers. 

School   Apparatus 

and  Supplies. 

Best  Goods.       Lowest  Prices. 

INQUIRIES  CHEERFULLY  ANSWERED. 


this  sort  of  music ;  but  some  have  done 
so,  and  are  willing  to  testify  to  it. 


y^^  TI>"Frr~'T  A  T    TQT^CL    ^*th  good  general  education  wanted  for  department 
1^  ^  X^-C-Vyl-^^.J-.10  10    ^ork  fn  High  Schools,  Preparatory  Schools  and  Colleges 


J5 


in  Pennsylvania  and  other  States.    Primary  and  Grammar  grade  teachers  secure 
positions  paying  $60  to  $70  per  month,  if  they  can  teach  some  approved  system  of 
rouslc  and  drawing.    For  further  information,  address 
R.  L.  MYERS  &  CO.,  Educational  Balldlng,  Harrisbnrg,  PENNSTI.VANIA. 


HOUSANDS  HAVE 


TRIED  AND  dt  ^  di 


LEARNED  THE  MERIT 


of  various  makes  of  bicycles.  Some  like  one  kind, 
and  some  another.  The  best,  however^  is  always 
soagfht  for  by  the  cyclist  of  experience*    That  is  why 


is  universally  popular*  The  new  1897  Waverley  is 
a  marvel  of  mechanical  skill  and  gfenius— admired  by 
all  cycle  experts*  It  is  made  with  new  and  costly 
machinery^  and  has  the  only  perfect  bearings  ever 
manufactured* 


Its  price  to  everyone  is 
just  and  fair  jtjtjtjtjt 


»ioo 


The  J  896  Waverley s  were  so 
popular  that  we  decided  to  con- 
tinue their  manufacture*  They 
have  been  gfreatly  improved,  but 
new  mach^ery  was  not  neces- 
sary in  their  construction  jIj^ J^ 
Hence  we  sell  them  at 


INDIANA  BICYCXE  CO.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND*JtCataioc:uc  Fite  by  fiflaiL 
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A  Teacher's  Statement 


Close  confinemeDt  in  the  schoolroom, 
or  in  house,  shop,  office  or  factory,  and 
breathing  impure  air,  tends  to  load  the 
blood  with  impurities,  which  appear  in 
eruptions  on  the  skin,  causing  pain  and 
annoyance.  The  permanent  cure  of  these 
difficulties  by  Hood*s  Sarsaparilla 

Proves  Its  Power 

as  a  blood  purifier  and  a  remedy  for  that 
tired  feeling,  as  well  as  all  other  ailments 
caused  by  impure  or  impOTerished  blood. 
Bead  this  statement : 

"  I  am  19  years  old  and  am  a  teacher.  Dur. 
ing  the  summer  of  1896  my  face  broke  out  with 
eruptions,  boils,  and  pimples,  which  became 


very  painful.     I  had  taken    several   blood 

!  tonics  and  prescriptions,  but  the  pimples  did 

'.  not  get  any  better.    They  became  so  sore  that 

I  could  hardly  touch  my  face  with  water.    My 

mother's  health  was  poor,  and  we  procured  a 

bottle  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.    I  befi^an  taking 

'  it,  and  after  I  had  finished  three  bottles  my 

Face  Was  Entirely  Free 

from  those  dreadful  pimples.  My  skin  is  now 
clear,  white,  and  smooth.  My  mother's  health 
is  also  improving  since  she  began  taking 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  and  we  believe  this  medi- 
I  cine  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.** 
I  Miss  LouiB  Whitlatch,  New  Freeport,  Penn. 

IN.B.  If  you  decide  to  take  Hood*s 
Sarsaparilla  do  not  be  induced  to  buy  any 
substitute ;  insist  upon  Hood's  and  only 


knots  "  that  Lap  children  have  fumbled 
over  while  too  sleepy  to  be  amiable. — 
The  Moderator. 


Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier, 
f  1,  six  for  $0.    G.  I.  Hood  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


It  is  suggested  that  perhaps  all  mice  are 
really  singers,  and  can  be  heard  by  each 
other  (and  maybe,  also,  by  their  heredi- 
tary foe,  the  cat),  but  that  only  now  and 
then  one  sings  in  exactly  the  right  tone 
to  be  heard  by  the  human  ear. 

No  doubt  millions  of  sounds  there  be 
that  are  heard  by  one  class  of  creatures 
and  not  by  another ;  and  little  we  know 
how  the  miniature  animals  and  insects 
talk  and  chant  to  their  companions. — 
Every  Where. . 


A  Laplander's  Dress. 

The  operation  of  dressing  in  cold 
weather  in  the  far  north  is  so  elaborate 
that  it  is  difilcult  to  understand  how  a  de- 


liberate boy  or  girl  in  Lapland  can  be 
ready  for  breakfast  before  dinner  time. 
First,  two  suits  of  thick  woolen  under- 
clothing are  put  on,  and  over  these  goes  a 
shirt  of  reindeer  skin,  with  cloth  bands 
to  fasten  at  ^the  wrists  ;  sometimes  two 
of  these  shirts,  or  kaptas,  are  worn,  and 
a  reindeer  skin  vest  beneath  them.  The 
trousers  are  of  reindeer  skin  also.  Two 
pairs  of  heavy  woolen  stockings  are  worn, 
and  the  child  who  puts  these  on  when 
they  are  damp  is  sure  to  have  trouble 
with  his  feet.  Around  the  feet  a  peculiar 
grass,  well  dried,  is  carefully  bound,  and 
over  all  this  goes  the  shoe.  Buttons  and 
hooks  and  eyes  are  scarce  in  Lapland  ; 
all  clothing  is  fastened  by  strings,  and  it 
is  dreadful  to  think  of  all  the  ''hard 
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A  NEW  BOOK  ON  A  NEW  PLANHINUKE  OTHER  BOOKS. 

The  Practice  System  of  Business  Training 
and  Bool^l^eeping. 

BY  CHARLES  R.  WELLS. 

Director  qf  the  School  of  Practical  Affaire^  ChavJtauqua 
UniverHty. 

FOB  CI^ASS  USE  IX  OBAMMAB  SCHOOLS. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is :  First,  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with  the  forms  and  uses  of 
ordinary  busiiiefla  papers.  Second,  to  teach  him,  through  practice,  the  principles  and 
method  of  keeping  books  by  double  entry.  Third,  to  aid  him  in  acquiring  a  good  hand- 
writing by  placing  before  him,  to  imitate,  samples  of  the  beet  modern  business  penman- 
■  abip.  -  The  instruotiona  and  voaohers  are  bound  together  in  a  very  convenient  and 
attractive  form.  The  vouchers  are  fac-tlmlles  of  actual  business  papers,  and  are 
printed  in  three  colors.    Boards,  138  pagee,  handsome  lithographed  cover. 

97*  Sond  for  frae  tpeoinei  paps  aid  ilkistiated  botkbl 

WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS,  PaMltInn, 

Boston  I>epoaitonr :  THB  BOSTOX  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO, 


BOCHBSTBB,  N.  T., 

and  CHICAGO. 
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Social  Culture  in  Schools* 

Teeuh  the  children  to  come  in  quietly,, 
boys  removing  their  hats 

Not  to  pass  in  front  of  each  other  when 
possible  to  avoid  it;  to  apologize  when 
not. 

To  preface  every  request,  no  matter 
how  slight,  with  **  Please,"  and  to  re- 
ceive all  favors  with  "Thank  you." 
Don*i  tolerate  **  Thanks  "  under  any  con- 
sideration.    It  has  a'crisp,  curt  sound. 

Not  to  push,  jostle,  nor  crowd. 

To  always  use  a  low  tone. 

To  prefer  others  before  themselves. 

To  keep  desks,  floor,  walls,  and  books 
in  order. 

To  make  a  careful  toilet  as  to  hair, 
nails,  hands,  face,  neck,  and  ears  before 
coming  to  school. 

To  sit  and  stand  erect. 

Not  to  throw,  but  carry  things. 

Not  to  speak  with  anything  in  the 
mouth. 

To  speak  kindly  to  all  and  of  all  —  par- 
ticularly of  the  absent. 

Not  to  "  fuss  "  over  little  things,  nor 
over  anything. 

To  look  pleasant  even  under  difficulties. 

These  can  he  taught  by  example  !  — 
Tennessee  School  Journal. 


krfMlrrl^'rnX   Ikfttvltf 

nasiMiiic  k  Mmtinj^ 


PAOFESSIOPfAlMEII 
YDUN6  MEN 

^ffaril  Lo  kite  Itm*  ftvn 
mfiiit.  +<r*nil  /ir  Frtm 
i^irt^t'^f  Aiid  lit,fwrtnc*a 
iftAiinq  fkt  iini'jfft  jroM 
trLih  to  Silid^,  Id 
tht^  ]Bl,in»1l4iu] 


^     iui  101 1  «ci^i««^  fk. 


On  receipt  of  $1.00  I  will  mail 
full  directions  to  construct  Black- 
boards equal  to  the  best  in  dura- 
bility and  general  features  at  a  cost 
of  15  cents  per  sq.  yd.  Address, 
Principal  Select  School,  Coalgate, 
Ind,  Ty, 


HpUQH'S    ''AMERICAN    WOODS.' 

A  publication  illustrated  by  actual  specimens.     Preparations  of  Woods 

POR  THE   StERSOPTICON  AND   MiCROSCOPEy    WoOD   SPECIMENS   FOR  ClaSS 

Use,  Etc.  If  you  are  interested  in  woods  or  trees  in  any  way,  send  for 
our  circulars  and  sample  specimens.  Address,  R.  B.  HOUQH,  Low- 
villc,  N.  Y. 


We  take  pleasure  in  saying  a  good  word 
to  our  readers  for  the  American  Splane 
Company  of  Chicago.  Their  apparatus 
is  first-class.  They  merit  the  confidence 
of  the  public  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  deal 
with  them. 


Hinds  &  Noble,  Cooper  Union,  New 
York  City,  hare  purchased  the  well-known 
Lessons  in  Psychology,  by  J.  P.  Gordy, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Pedagogy  of  the  University  of  Ohio, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  They  will  proceed  im- 
mediately to  publish  the  20th  edition  of 
this  successful  work. 


Supporttr 
I  belt. 


SKIRT 

SUPPORTER. 


No  safety  pin  to  brcMik  or  unfiuten.  Reauires  no 
handling,  ^orksitself .  Fits  any  belt,  silk  or 
leather.  8ilyer«  Black  or  Oilt  finishes,  10 cents. 
Sterling.  60  cents.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  price.  State 
width  of  belt.  Great  Seller  for  Airents. 
S.  J.  A  W.  O.  SIMMONS,  Bostoa,  Mass 
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The  Depth  of  the  Sea. 

Small  boys  often  ask  their  parents, 
**How  deep  is  the  sea?"  The  answer 
depends  entirely  upon  the  sea.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  compiled  by  one  who  has 
investigated,  may  help  one  to  the  solu- 
tion of  one  of  the  small  boy's  problems. 
Average  depth  in  yards  :  Pacific,  4,252 ; 
AUantic,  4,026;  Indian,  3,658 ;  Antarctic, 
3,000;  Arctic,  1,690;  Mediterranean, 
1,476;  Irish,  240;  English  Channel,  110; 
Adriatic,  45 ;  Baltic,  43.  —  Harper's 
Round  Table. 


-^. 


Between  Lessons. 

[A  Short  exercise  for  little  folks.] 
Between  lessons  it  is  well  to  let  the 
little  ones  stretch  as  much  as  possible, 
and  the  following  is   a  simple   method 
while  sitting  :— 

1.  Arras  down  at  side ;  open  and  close 
hands  eight  times  while  counting  eight. 

2.  Arms  out  as  far  as  possible  directly 
in  front,  exercising  fingers  same  as  above. 

8.    Arms  out  the  other  way;    repeat 

same. 

4.  Arms  upwards  as  far  as  possible ; 
finish  letting  arms  drop  at  eight. 

In  like  manner  this  may  be  repeated, 
counting  backward  from  nine.— Gertrude 
M.  Doyle,  in  Tennessee  School  Journal. 


How  Little  Japs  Count.      ! 

The  little  Jap  was  busily  engaged  in 
counting  the  knuckles  of  his  left  hand 
with  the  forefinger  of  the  right.  He  had 
gone  over  them  several  times  when  a 
companion  asked  him  what  he  was  doing. ' 


Many  a  man  will 
protect  his  money 
at  the  risk  of  his 
life.  Thousands 
decline  to  protect 
f .  their  lives  because 
^  it  would  require 
the  sacrifice  of  a 
few  dollars  of  their 
money.  Thia 
seems  almost  in- 
credible but  it  is 
true.  Men  f e  e  1 
and  realize  that  the  most  relentless  enemy 
of  mankind,  consumption,  is  slowly  but 
•wiftly  creeping  upon  them.  But  in  the  mad 
race  for  money  they  refuse  to  stop  and  drive 
off  the  dread  disease.  It  would  require  a 
sacrifice  of  both  time  and  money  and  so 
they  neglect  it,  until  it  is  too  late. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  this.  A  sure  and 
quick  remedy  is  at  hand.  Dr.  Pierce's 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  cures  98  per  cent 
of  all  cases  of  consumption.  It  remedies 
all  disorders  of  the  digestion.  It  invigor* 
ates  the  liver.  It  makes  new  rich  blood 
and  builds  up  firm  healthy  fiesh.  It  enters 
the  blood  ana  drives  out  all  impurities,  and 
acts^irectly  upon  the  lungB  driving  out  all 
disease  germs.  It  builds  sound  vital  tissue 
in  the  lungs.  Thousands  have  testified  to 
their  cure  by  this  wonderful  remedy  after 
they  were  given  up  by  the  doctors  and  all 
hope  was  gon£.    Druggists  sell  it 

"I  have  taken  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical 
Discovery,  and  can  and  do  recommend  it  every 
place  I  «),"  writes  Mrs.  J.  D.  Graves,  of  Sala- 
manca, (Sttaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.  (Academy  Street). 
**  I  am  a  traveling  saleslady  and  have  been  for 
eighteen  years.  When  I  find  people  who  are 
dfiicted  I  tell  them  what  Dr.  Pierce's  medicines 
have  done  for  me.  Twelve  years  ago  I  was  given 
np  to  die.  I  had  what  all  my  physicians  called 
consumption.  I  had  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs, 
night-sweats,  and  in  fact  I  fully  realized  my  con- 
dition. I  begged  of  them  to  let  me  try  the 
» Golden  Medical  Discovery,'  and  the  result  is,  I 
still  live  and  do  lots  of  hard  work." 

•^         i^«  9      It  is  better  to  do 

I  Ir  KlPrCe  ^  mending  while  the 
UI  •  r  ICI  CC  ^  damage  is  slight, 
than  wait  until  the  whole  structure  is  ready 
to  fall.  Constipation  is  the  one,  all-embrac- 
ing disorder  that  is  responsible  for  many 
other   dis-  w\t  A.  ea»«s-    ^^' 

tor  Pierces  PleaSailt  J^^^V'n^ 
Pellets  cure  it     Drug- 

gists sell  them.      They  never  gripe.     One 
little   "Pellet'*  is  a  gentle   laxative,   and 
two  a  mild    cathartic.      They   are   tiny, 
sugar-coated    granules.  —^    ^^      . 
Nothing   else    is   "just   as  Pp||ptc 
good."    A  permanent  cure.  *  VllVlOe 


LONGFELLOW  BOOKLET  ^!iS*^/Sr^;l 

Oriiclml  coU^re^  cover  page,  witli  o^;®"®^*  PJ'' 

price  of  e   CENTS,     i  wo  coplos  mailed,  po8t- 
Ki^i;  rSr  ?0c.    sp«, il»l  mirr  to  Teajherji: 

tory  PrUrn  to  iflvfi  uvscliot^rf,  we  will  maU  «ie 
EonifeUou  fiwJklfst  »t  the  low  price  of  40o. 

SlJitlon  4,  Jerrtey  City,  N.  J. 


Do  You   Want   Fine   Minerals 
from  all  over  the  World  1 

Perfect  in  quality,  beauty,  and  color.  Very  fine 
cmtals  in  brilliant  colors  and  wonderful  combl- 
^lons.  Hundred,  of  rare  and  l>«»«t«^^^ 
to  enrich  and  adorn  your  cabinet.  An  attractlre 
specimen  and  a  CatafoKue  mailed  free  for  only  4 
cenU  to  prepay  postage.  Very  law  prices.  Write 
tome.   It  will  pay  you. 

A.  N.  FUIiliEK, 
Lock  Box  63.  Lawrence,  Kansas. 


AMERICAN  FLAGS 

^n         BFST  QUALITY  OQURLE  WARP 

/7l'S^JS!3*fe.  BUNTING    FOR 

SCHOOL  HOliSES, 

^  PUBLIC  *NDPPlViTE 
r^         BUILDINGS. 
-_  --^     PRICES  POST  PWD  TO 


3>i5-LW»4«fa-5J 


«&-3.a0-«»it-i.75 


TEACHERS  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

Cnroino  Reward  and  Gift  Cards.  New  Pretty  Artistic 
Designs  of  Flowers,  Scenes,  Views.  Crescents,  Shields, 
Scrolls,  Panels,  Landscapes,  Juveniles,  Birds,  Ships,  etc 
Price,  12  cards,  8x4>i  Inches,  8c;-«V4x5M  12c;-4«ix6>^  20c; 
5>ix7>i  30c;-7x9  60c.    All  beautlftil  cards  no  two  alike. 

Sampled  Sent  Free  to  Teachers. 

Price  List  ot  School  Supplies,  Embossed,  Mounted, 
Frosted,  Chromo  Reward  and  Gift  Cards,  Reward,  Gift 
and  Teachers  Books,  Speakers,  Plays,  Drills,  Marcjies, 
Dlalomies,  Recitations,  Tableaux,  Dramas,  Oomediea, 
Farces,  Entertainments,  Alphabet,  Number.  Drawing, 
Reading,  Prize,  Honor,  Merit,  Credit.  Perfect  Cards, 
School  Aids,  Reports,  Diplomas,  Certificates,  eta,  fiw. 
All  postpaid  by  mall.  Postage  stamps  taken.  Address, 

A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.  WARREN,  PA. 


UKIf  ORM^»UHODIS.BANDS  -'°  UVl  MMMt 

\  ASH  FQR  PQLCLIIST^, 

THEM.C.ULLlY&C°couMBiK.oiio 


RTBilillOIIERY. 


We  aeiid  you  a  ft-incb 
Dolly t  aULttiped  with  vi- 
olet* on  lino  Utiec,  Cor 
twenty  ceiitis ;  alsfl  a  6- 
iucU  delft  closiiriip  with 
n  book  Qtiiiiimbroi  lie  ring 
these  til  owe  rs*  utid  our 
catalr»|ni^  ^^^  fltiLni|»ed 
11nen£),  poat^iahL  all  for 

20  cts. 

P*  B.  WttBTDIJ)ltiTON. 

DkpTk  Ot 

344  CuukI  Streft, 

N.  Y.  City. 


^*I  am  counting  the  days  to  Chriat- 
maa,"  replied  the  little  Jap,  with  a  smile. 
*^You  know  some  of  the  months  have 
more  days  than  others,  and  I  am  count- 
ing the  days  and  adding  them  together." 

The  Jap's  companion  seemed  puzzled, 
and  asked,  **How  do  you  do  it  that 
way  ?  " 

**How  do  you  do  it? "asked  the  Jap, 
instead  of  answering  the  question. 

*'Why,  we,"  replied  the  little  New 
Yorker,  **  have  a  rhyme  :  — 

*  Thirty  days  hath  September, 
April,  Jane,  and  November.' 

Those  are  the  short  months,  and  the 
others  are  long." 

The  Jap  had  never  heard  of  that,  be- 
cause he  had  not  been  away  from  Japan 
very  long. 

**  We  count  on  our  knuckles,"  he  said. 
^'  The  knuckles  are  the  long  months,  and 
the  spaces  between  them  the  short  ones. 
The  first  knuckle  is  January,  long,  and 
the  first  space  next  to  it  is  February, 
short,  and  so  on  to  the  knuckle  of  the 
little  finger,  which  is  July.  Then  you 
.repeat  on  th^  knuckle  of  the  little  finger, 
which  is  also  August,  and  go  back  and 
end  on  the  knuckle  of  the  second  finger, 
which  is  December.     See?" 

*'  I  see,"  replied  the  little  New  Yorker ; 
'*  but  how  many  days  is  Christmas  off, 
anyhow?  " 

**  As  this  is  the  first  of  May,"  replied 
the  little  Jap,  running  over  his  knuckles 
rapidly,  **  Christmas  is -^  let  me  see  — 
just  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  days 
off." — Youth's  Companion. 


BUY     NO     INCUBATOR 

and  pay  for  It 
b«ror«  irlTlnc  tt 
a  trial. 

The  firm  who  Is 
afraid  to  let  you  try 
their  incubator 
before  buying  it 
has  no  faith  in  their 
machine.  We  will 
sell  yon  ours 
flN  TDIAI  NOT  A  CENT  until  tried. 
\jv^  ■  ■^■'^^  and  a  child  can  run  it  with 
9  minutes'  attention  a  day.    We  itpii        ^- 

FIBST  PBIZ£  WORLD'S  FAIR, 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer  if  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  cata- 
logue will  cost  you  5  cents  and  give  yon  8100 
worth  of  practical  information  on  poultoy 
and  incubators  and  the  money  there  is  in 
the  business.  Plans  for  Brooders,  Houses, 
etc.,  .25.  N.  B.  Send  us  the  names  of  three 
persons  interested  in  poultry  and  26  cents  and 
we  will  send  you  "  The  Bicycle :  Its  Care  and 
Repair,"  a  book  of  180  subjecto  and  80  illustra- 
tions, worth  95  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

TON  ClJIilN  IHCUBATOR  CO., 

BOX  aaa,  dmawabj  pity,  dhl. 


FOR  A  MILD  CLIMATE,      FOR  816  SAURY, 

00  SOUTH  AND 

"GROW  OP  WITH  THE  COnMm"! 
Teachers  Wanted  'Z^^^^^^Tx, 

Academic,  and  Collegiate  Departments. 
SALAR  F— ^40,  ^60,  ^100  and  ^150  per 

month. 
POSITIONS  SECURED  in  Kentucky, 

Georgia,  Alabama  and  other  Southern 

States. 
Blanks,    information    and    *' What  Our 

Girls  Should  Do  Between  Graduation 

and  Marriage,'*  alitor  3  cents  in  stamps. 

WHITTY  WAL.DROP,  Manaffer, 

75  E.  Short  Street,       -        LEXINGTON,  KY. 
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Hopping  Race. 

A»  many  children  may  take  part  as 
there  are  unencumbered  aisles  in  the 
room.  The  children  pass,  one  in  each 
aisle,  to  the  back  of  the  room.  At  the 
word  **re«dy"  one  foot  is  raised  from 
the  floor,  and  non-players  are  warned  to 
keep  oat  of  the  way.  The  coarse  is  up 
the  aisles  to  the  front  of  the  room,  turn 
at  some  specified  line,  and  return  to 
startinfT  point. 

The  foot  should  not  be  changed,  nor 
should  passive  foot  be  touched  to  the 
iloor  during  the  race. 

The  teacher  should  indicate  which  foot 
is  to  be  used,  and  should  alternate  the 
use  of  feet.   . 

The  arms  may  be  folded. 

The  foot  may  be  grasped  by  the  hand 
of  the  same  or  opposite  side. 

The  boys  may  be  required  to  raise  one 
knee  in  front  and  clasp  their  hands  about 
it  while  hopping. — Connecticut  School 
Journal. 


.  Tame  Rabbits. 

Rabbits  are  good  pets  for  boys  to  keep. 
White  ones  are  the  prettiest.  The  ears 
4tfe  pink  on  the  inside,  and  the  white  ones 
ha?e  pink  eyes.  Rabbits'  fur  is  soft  and 
-smooth,  and  how  straight  they  hold  their 
.long  ears !  They  are  gentle,  timid  creat- 
ures, and  are  still  as  mice  I  Rabbits  have 
no  weapons  of  any  kmd.  They  cannot 
•defend  themselves.  Their  safety  is  in 
their  long  hind  legs,  and  their  good  ears, 


that  they  can  turn  to  catch  sound.  If 
they  cannot  fight,  they  can  run.  What 
leaps  they  make,  and  how  swift  they  are ! 
Boys  like  to  train  them  to  leap  over  sticks 
and  bars. 

Most  of  the  timid  animals  make  homes 
in  the  eround.  These  homes  are  called 
burrows.  Even  a  tame  rabbit  will  bur- 
row if  you  give  him  a  chance.  They 
work  with  their  strong  forepaws.  The 
claws  are  blunt  and  strong.  When  they 
are  in  danger,  they  run  to  their  burrows. 
Some  rabbits  are  wholly  black ;  some  are 
black  and  white ;  and  there  are  gray  ones 
and  brown  ones.  In  the  South  they  have 
the  cotton  tail.  It  is  gray,  with  white 
on  the  under  side  of  the  tail.  Rabbits 
are  hungry  little  fellows,  and  must  have 
plenty  of  food.  What  will  you  give  your 
pet  bunnies  to  eat?  They  will  be  quite 
conteiTt  if  they  have  good  grass  and 
clover,  with  plenty  of  bran.  When  they 
do  their  best  for  you,  give  them  a  carrot 
or  two. — Pets  and  Companions. 

Those  Astounding  Adverbs. 

One  evening  a  gentleman  came  home 
with  a  budget  of  news.  An  acquaintance 
had  failed  in  business.  He  spoke  of  the 
incident  as  *'deliciously  sad.'*  He  had 
ridden  up  town  in  a  car  with  a  noted  wit, 
whom  he  described  as  *  ^horribly  enter- 
taining," and  to  cap  the  climax  he  spoke 
of  the  butter  that  had  been  set  before 
him  at  a  country  hotel  as  ''divinely  ran- 
cid.*' 

The  young  people  stared,  and  the  old- 


est daughter  said  :  ^^Why,  papa,  I  shoufd 
think  that  you  were  out  of  your  head." 

**Not  in  the  least,  my  dear,"  he  said, 
pleasantly.  '*I*m  merely  trying  to  fol- 
low the  fashion.  I  worked  out  'divinely 
rancid*  with  a  good  deal  of  labor.  It 
seems  to  me  rather  more  effective  than 
'  awfully  sweet.*  I  mean  to  keep  up 
with  the  rest  of  you  hereafter.  And 
now,"  he  continued,  '*Let  me  help  you 
to  a  piece  of  this  exquisitely  tough  beef.'* 

Adverbs,  he  says,  are  not  so  fashion- 
able as  they  were  in  his  family. —  Boston 
Post. 


Geographical  Conundrums. 

1.  What  city  can  be  put  in  a  bottle? 
Cork. 

2.  Of  what  city  could  a  fur  coat  be 
made?    Astrakhan. 

3*.  What  river  is  a  Spanish  title  of  no- 
bility?   Don. 

4.  What  islands  should  be  very  wise? 
Solomon  islands. 

5.  Of  what  island  might  a  dress  be 
made?    Cashmere. 

6.  What  city  is  very  peaceful?  Con- 
cord. 

7.  What  city  is  the  highest  order  of 
heavenly  beings?    Archangel. 

8.  What  lake  is  used  to  season  food? 
Salt. 

9.  Of  what  cape  may  I  make  a  cape? 
Sable. 

10.  What  city  in  the  west  might  we 
find  in  a  cemetery  ?  Tombstone. — School 
Record. 


fr- 


The  Difference  Between  Success  and  Failure 


In  any  field  of  work  lies  In  one*s  PREPARATION  rather  than  in  natural  qualifications.  A  person  of  great 
natural  ability  may  meet  with  a  certain  degree  of  success  in  any  chosen  field,  with  ordinary  qualifications ;  yet  how 
much  greater  would  have  been  his  success  had  he  received  better  training.  Many  a  clergyman  is  occupying  a  pulpit 
of  $400  a  year  in  a  field  where  the  results  of  his  work  must  be  limited,  who  has  the  nitural  qualifications  of  Spur- 
geon,  Beecher,  or  Talmage,  BUT  IS  HELD  BACK  BY  THE  LACK  OF  EDUCATIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS. 
Many  a  lawyer  is  earning  a  scant  livelihood,  who  if  given  the  proper  educational  advantages  would  be  a  leader  at  the 
bar  in  the  state  or  perhaps  the  Union.  MANY  TEACHERS  are  wasting  their  time  and  their  lives  in  positions  pay- 
ing them  very  meagcriy,  who  with  better  qualifications  COULD  CHOOSE  THEIR  PLACES  AND  NAME 
THEIR  SALARIES. 

DOES  IT  NOT  PAY 

To  cultivate  your  talents?  To  fit  yourselves  to  do  the  best  that  you  are  capable  of  doing?  To  spend  a  little  more 
time  in  preparation  when  you  know  that  doing  so  will  result  greatly  to  your  advantage  ? 

EnPLOY  riEANS  AT  HAND. 

Many  teachers  who  really  wish  to  better  their  qualifications  can  not  afford  to  attend  school  or  college.  It  means 
not  only  great  expense  but  the  use  of  time  which  must  be  used  for  immediate  results.  To  this  class  of  teachers  we 
wish  to  speak.  If  YOU  belong  to  this  class  and  are  willing  to  spend  your  spare  time,  evenings,  Saturdays,  etc.,  in 
following  a  thorough  and  systematic  course  of  study,  write  to  vlb  at  once  asking  for  catalogue  of  the  AMERICAN 
CORRESPONDENCE  NORMAL,  and  we  will  explain  what  we  can  do  for  you,  and  show  you  what  we  have  done 
to  help  15,000  other  teachers  to  better  their  qualifications  and  thuH  to  secure  better  positions.  We  have  students  in 
every  state  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  all  instruction  is  given  by  mail.  The  cost  is  slight  and  our  system  is 
as  perfect  as  eight  years  of  practical  experience  can  make  it.    Better  send  for  catalogue  to-day. 


•  Oondaeted  by 

F.  A.  OWSN,      I  Bdltovs  asd  PaMiahMra, 
0.  F.  SNYDER,  j  Normal  lastraotor. 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE  NORMAL, 

Box  6009,  Daosville.  N.  Y. 
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Reliable 
Resisting 
Remarkable 
Rigidity 

The  5%  nickel  steel  tubing  in  the  Columbia  bicycle  for  '97 
gives  a  strengthful  rigidity,  with  graceful  lightness,  that  can*t 
be  in  any  other  bicycle,  because  we  use  all  of  this  tubing  that 
can  be  made  this  year. 


Beautiful  book  of  Columbia,  free   from   Columbia  dealers, 
by  mail  for  one  2-cent  stamp. 


Pope  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


The 


Teachers  World 

u  a  live,  brigkt,  original  teacher's  Journal,  filled  to  the  brim  with  practical, 
usable  schoolroom  material.  Its  phenomenal  growth  from  a  thin  folio  of  six- 
teen pages  in  1890  to  Its  present  fortv-eight  large  quarto  pages,  and  supplement; 
and  from  a  circulation  of  a  few  hundrea  copies  to  national  influence  and  recog- 
nition, has  been  due  whollv  to  the  fact  that  teachers  everywhere  recognized  its 
ffenuins  valuej  and  were  willing  to  subscribe  for  it,  and  paj  for  it,  and  to  com- 
mend it  to  other  teachers. 

We  have  not  space  to  go  into  detail  with  regard  to  its  special  features  and 
departments,  but  would  be  pleased  to  send  vou  a  free  sample.  After  reading  one 
number  we  believe  you  will  want  it  regularly.    Address  for  sample 

BEMIS  PUBLISHING  CO.,   "  ^'^IJJ'^o'bk  city. 

NOTE.— The  famous  Natural  History  Chart  Supplements,  and  the 
Double  Page  Illustrations  for  Language  Work  will  be  continued  in  '97. 


Teaching  Politeness. 

A  mother  noticed  a  remarkable  change 
in  the  deportment  of  her  six-year-old 
son.  From  being  rough,  noisy,  and  dis- 
courteous, he  had  suddenly  become  one 
of  the  gentlest  and  most  considerate 
little  fellows  in  the  world.  He  was  at- 
tending the  kindergarten,  and  his  mother 
naturally  inferred  that  the  change  was 
somehow  due  to  his  teacher's  instruction. 

^^Miss  Smith  teaches  you  to  be  polite  7**^ 
she  remarked,  in  a  tone  of  interrogation. 

'*No,"  said  the  boy,  **8he  never  says  a 
ward  about  it.*' 

The  mother  was  puzzled,  and  all  the 
more  when  further  questioning  brought 
only  more  emphatic  denials  that  th& 
teacher  had  ever  given  her  pupils  lessons 
in  good  breeding. 

"Well,  then,"  the  mother  asked,  fi- 
nally, ^*if  Miss  Smith  doesn't  say  any- 
thing, what  does  she  do?" 

**She  doesn't  do  anything,'*  persisted 
the  boy.  **She  just  walks  around,  and 
we  feel  polite.  We  feel  just  as  polite 
as — anything.'* 

That  was  all  he  could  tell  about  it, 
and  his  mother  began  to  see  through  the 
mystery. — Educaitional  News. 


Praise  to  the  Face. 

I  once  saw  a  father  walk  up  to  a  map^ 
his  little  boy  had  made  and  pinned  on 
the  wall.  He  stood  before  it  a  long  time 
in  silence,  and  in  silence  walked  away. 
The  little  fellow  was  sitting  in  the  room,, 
and  his  father  knew  he  was  there.  He 
was  watching  with  his  eager  child's  eyes,, 
waiting  anxiously  for  a  word  of  approval. 
As  none  came,  his  poor  little  face  fell 
unhappily.  Straight  into  the  next  roon» 
walked  the  father,  and  said,  carelessly : — 

**Robert  has  drawn  a  very  clever  little 
map  in  there.  Look  at  it  when  yoa 
go  in." 

*'Did  you  tell  him  it  was  clever ?"^ 
asked  a  judicial  listener,  following  fron^ 
the  room  where  little  Robert  still  sat. 

^*Why,  no.  I  ought  to  have  done  so. 
I  never  thought  to  mention  it." 

*'Well,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself,"  was  the  deserved  reply.  "Go- 
back  now  and  tell  him." 

We  ought  all  of  as  to  be  ashamed  of 


AMERICAN    AND    BRITISH    AUTHORS. 

Truly  an  American  work  on  Literature,  giving  oar  own  authors  the  first  place,  without  disparaging  or  slighting  British 
authors.  Just  the  text-book  for  schools  and  colleges,  and  for  use  in  the  home,  in  literary  clubs,  young  people's  societies,  etc 
It  contuns  portraits  of  leading  American  authors  and  pictures  of  their  homes ;  discussions  of  the  writings  of  both  American  and 
British  authors;  biographies,  criticisms,  and  choice  selections.  Also  a  study  of  the  Bible  as  a  literary  work.  Fall  cloth,  844- 
pages.    Price,  $1.86.    Introduction,  $18.20  a  dozen,  prepaid. 

*^G^i*ammai*  and  AxkcHymi^  by  I>ia.flrra.iiis  ^' 


Containing  600  sentences  diagrammed  by  the 
Price,   $1.25. 


'  Improved  Straight-lined  System,"  with  many  notes  and  explanations- 


U 


Orthograpliy  and  Ortlioepy" 


has  been  adopted  in  hundreds  of  schools,  both  city  and  country, 
pages.    Price,  50c.     Introduction,  $4.80  a  dozen,  prepaid. 


Cloth,  128^ 


4iTr^^Curf^l\   Thnncyhtc  '^    a  Literary  G^m-Book.    Cloth,  160  pages.    Price,  50c. 
1 1  WtMll  Wu    1  IIUU^Ulo*        Light-blue  cloth  with  Gold  or  Silver  stamp.    Price,  75c. 
FrqfeMsor  Alex.  E.  Frye^  AiUhar  nf  Fryers  OtoaraphieB,  etc,,  BosUm^  Mom.—  ''  I  wish  that  some  word  of  mine  might  be  the  means  of  in> 
ducing  young  people  (and  old  people  too)  to  read  and  study  *  American  and  British  Authors.*    It  is  certainly  worthv  of  a  place  in  the  highex^ 
grades  of  the  nation's  schools,  and  should  be  in  every  home.    The  book  is  brimful  of  literary  gems,  with  many  helpful  references  for  teacnera. 


Of  literature.    The  sketches  of  authors  show  a  wide  range  of  study  and  thought,  and  the  value  of  the  book  is  greatly  enhanced  by  many  pict- 
ures.   The  author  has  good  cause  to  be  proud  of  his  work.** 

Irish*s  "  American  and  British  Authors"  will  be  highly  prized  by  students  of  literature,  bringing  them  in  very  close  touch  with  the  worka. 
of  the  best  authors,  both  American  and  English.  As  a  text-book  for  the  schoolroom  it  will  take  a  high  rank,  not  only  for  the  actual  matter  it 
contains,  but  also  for  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  earnestness  with  which  its  pages  abound.  For  home  use  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The- 
portndts  and  pictures  of  the  homes  of  leading  American  authors  give  additional  value  to  the  book.— Jdur?ia<  0/ J^duoonon,  BosUniy  Mast, 

Address  all  orders  to  the  author,  FR4IVK  ¥•  IRISH,  ColnOibnSy  Ohio. 
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oarselres  a  dozen  times  a  day  for  like 
sins  of  omission.  It  costs  so  little  to 
say  nice  things,  and  the  result  in 
another's  pleasure  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  our  trouble. 

Praise  to  the  race:  open  disgrace. 

No  such  thing.  The  proverb  is  wrong. 
Praise  to  the  face  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
things  on  earth,  and  there  is  no  disgrace 
in  it,  unless  untruth  enters,  or  unless  the 
praise  is  undeserved.  It  is  the  more 
grateful  because  no  one  may  ask  for 
open  praise  and  receive  by  asking. 
When  it  comes  thus  at  call  it  is  not 
praise ;  its  fine  flavor  is  quite  gone,  and 
it  is  but  flattery. — Harper*s  Bazar. 


The  School  Did  Not  Do  It. 

I  had  the  occasion  the  other  day  to 
send  one  of  my  lower  grade  boys  to  a 
store  with  a  dollar.  On  his  return  he 
sud  :  **  They  cost  fifty-eight  cents,"  lay- 
ing down  his  purchases,  ^*  and  here  is 
the  change,"  handing  me  a  quarter,  a 
dime,  a  nickel,  and  two  pennies. 

"  But  how  do  you  know  it  is  right? " 
I  asked,  expecting  him  to  call  for  paper 
and  pencil,  subtract  fifty-eight  cents  from 
a  dollar,  and  then  see  if  the  result  tallied 
with  the  change  received,  or  to  go  at  it 
by  some  other  roundabout  school  method. 
He  didn't. 

Taking  the  change    in  his    hand,   he 


said:  "Fifty-eight,  sixty"  (laying  down 
the  two  pennies),  **8eventy"  (depositing 
the  dime),  "seventy-five"  (placing  the 
nickel),  **a  dollar"  (putting  down  the 
quarter). 

It  was  a  proud  moment  for  me.  I  felt 
proud  of  the  boy,  proud  of  his  teacher, 
and  proud  to  be  their  principal,  proud 
that  in  my  school  common  sense  methods 
prevailed. 

"Where  did  you  learn  that?"  I  asked, 
patting  his  head. 

"Oh,  I  learned  that  at  home  I"— M.  A. 
Hatch,  in  Western  Teacher. 


The  Original  Uncle  Sam. 

Mr.  Clifford  Howard,  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  St.  Nicholas,  tells  us  about  the 
way  in  which  the  United  States  came  to 
be  called  Uncle  Sam : — 

"During  the  war  of  1812  thp  United 
States  government  entered  into  s  con- 
tract with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Elbert 
Anderson  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  army. 
When  the  United  States  buys  anything 
from  a  contractor,  an  inspector  is  always 
appointed  to  see  that  the  goods  are  what 
the  contract  calls  for,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment gets  full  value.  In  this  case 
the  government  appointed  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Samuel  Wilson,  who  was  always 
called  'Uncle  Sam*  by  those  who  knew 
him.  He  inspected  every  package  and 
cask  that  came  from   Elbert  Anderson, 


the  contractor,  and  if  he  found  that  the 
contents  were  all  right,  the  package  or 
cask  was  marked  with  the  letters  *£.  A. — 
U.  S.,'  the  initials  of  the  contractor  and 
of  the  United  States.  The  man  whose 
dutv  it  was  to  do  this  marking  was  a 
jovial  sort  of  fellow,  and  when  somebody 
asked  him  what  these  letters  meant,  he 
said  they  stood  for  Elbert  Anderson  and 
Uncle  Sam.  Everybody,  including  *Uncle 
Sam'  Wilson  himself,  thought  this  was  a 
very  good  joke;  and  by  and  by  it  got 
into  print,  and  before  the  end  of  the  war 
it  was  known  all  over  the  country ;  and 
that  is  the  way  the  United  States  received 
its  name  of  'Uncle  Sam.* 

"Mr.  Wilson,  the  original  'Uncle  Sam,' 
died  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1854,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four." 


The^  Little  Pig  Came  Home. 

A  farmer  in  New  Jersey  had  a  number 
of  little  pigs.  He  did  not  want  to  keep 
them  all,  so  he  sold  one  to  a  man  living 
in  the  near-by  village.  The  little  pig 
had  been  living  in  the  pen  with  his  little 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  had  never  been 
outside  of  it  until  the  man  who  bought 
him  put  him  in  a  basket,  tied  down  the 
cover,  and  put  it  in  his  wagon  to  carry  to 
the  new  home.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
the  farmer  who  sold  the  pig  saw  some- 
thing coming  across  the  swampy  meadow 
below  his  house.  Ho  watched  it  strug- 
gling through  the  wet  places,  climbing 


When  Docs  Your  School  Close? 


Souvtnir  f 


I  School  riiohif t  I!o.  -Sj 


f  : 


18&61897. 


"J 


T 


HE  custom  of  Riving  pupils  some  litUe  token  at  close  of  school  is  an  excellent 
one.  and  teachers  everywhere  observe  It  It  has  been,  however,  dlfllcnlt  to 
secure  appropriate  gifts— eomething  attractive,  which  would  be  kept,  without 
toogriMt  cost. 

Our  School  Souvenirs 

Are  neat,  novel,  attractive,  and  contain  matter  which  renders  them  so  valuable 
that  they  will  be  highly  prized  and  always  kept,  yet  the  cost  is  slight.  These  Souve- 
nirs consist  of  two  cards  tied  together  with  silk  cord.  On  the  face  of  the  first  is 
printed  the  name  of  school,  town,  teachers,  date,  officers,  etc.,  as  desired,  in  the 
brightest  gold  letters,  and  on  the  second  the  names  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  school. 
Heavy  embossed  cards  are  used  and  the  Souvenirs  are  gotten  out  in  a  highly  artis- 
tic manner. 

That  NoihlniT  Before  Devised  compares  with  these  Souvenirs  for  the  purpose 
intended,  is  a  point  conceded  by  all. 

4-    Graded  Schools  4- 

We  have  a  special  form  for  graded  or  other  schools  having  over  60  pupils.    Full  par- 
ticulars on  application. 

Sabbath  Schools,  Societies.  Lodges, 

And  other  organizations  are  furnished  with  similar  souvenirs  at  same  prices  and  find 
them  very  appropriate. 

NUMBER  TO  ORDER :  ^'**  '^'  "^^  p"p"' 

one  for  yourself, 
and  one  for  each  official  whose  name  appears  on  the 
souvenir.  State  definitely  the  number  you  wish  and  send, 
plainly  written,  the  matter  you  desire  printed  on  the 
face  of  first  card,  together  with  the  name  of  each  pupil. 
Be  sure  that  names  are  correctly  spelled  and  plainly 
written. 

WHEN  TO  OBDER:  ^7^.7^"::^^^: 

but  it  is  better  to  order  a  couple  of  weeks  in  advance,  if 
possible,  to  avoid  any  possible  delay.  One  sample  Souve- 
nir free  to  any  address. 

NOTK :  We  make  a  specialty  of  fine  printing  for 
schools.  May  we  not  submit  estimate  ou  Invitations 
and  Proflrrams  for  your  Commencement  exercises? 
Samples  free. 


Price  1.1st. 
15  or  less  11.00 


16  :  11.06 

17  :     1.10 

18  :    1.15 

19  :     1.20 
20:    1.25 


21  :  11.29 
22:  1.3S 
28  :    1.37 

24  :     1.41 

25  :    1.45 


Additional  ones  Sc. 
each.  In  ordering 
quantities  in  excess 
of  25  send  11.45  for 
first  25  and  )c.  each 
for  all  over  that  num- 
ber. Number  of  Sou- 
venirs ordered  must 
equal  number  of  pu- 
pils' names.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price. 


The  above  eat  is  about  two-thirds  aetual 
sizelof  the  Soavenirs. 
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Standard  American  and  English  Brands  of 

SCHOOL  PENS 

SPENCERIAN 

College 


37 


School 


Vertical 


PERRY  &  CO. 

107         -^i-="     ''Ui'fKiPl       Rib 


137 


Falcon 


Samples  and  prices  seni  to  teachers  on  application  if  the 
name  of  the  school  is  given. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 
450  Broome  Street,     -     New  York,  N.  Y. 

the  knolls,  until  he  could  see  it  was  his 
little  pig,  all  covered  with  mud,  and  very 
tired.  The  pig  went  straight  toward  the 
barn,  against  which  was  the  only  home 
he  recognized.  The  man  was  paid  back 
the  money  he  had  paid  for  the  little  pig, 
and  the  little  pig  stayed  home.— Exchange. 

ELECTRICITY     IN    BELTS. 

Some  time  since  an  engineer  in  a  large 
factory  called  the  attention  of  a  visiting 
expert  electrician  to  the  electricity  in  a 
big  driving  belt,  and  was  quite  surprised 
when  the  expert  informed  him  that  the 


electricity  was  caused  by  the  belt  slip- 
ping. The  expert  added  that  it  was  sim- 
ply a  wasting  of  power,  and  could  be 
prevented  by  applying  Dixon's  Traction 
Belt  Dressing,  made  by  the  Joseph  Dixon 
Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  This 
dressing  was  applied,  and  the  electricity 
disappeared  at  once.  Electricity  in  belts 
is  not  only  a  waste  of  power,  but  is  also 
an  element  of  danger  by  fire. 


^THIS  IS  THE  WAY«D 

To  celebrate  all  of  the  Holidays  and  the 
Birthdays  of  Noted  Men  and  Authors.  ' 
30  delightful  entertainments.    Send  as 
cents  for  book  of  aoo  pages,  containing 
material  in  full  for  all  Dron-ams. 

MARCH  BROTHERS,  Lebanon,  0.< 

WE  MANUFACTURE 

The    Tar    Noiftel^gfi    Blackboard    Point4>r 

(rubber  tip)  and  the  Glfford  Air-tight  Ink- 
well (cork  cover)  and  are  prepared  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  universe  on  short  notice  and  at  the  light 
prices.  Also  common  pointers  and  ink-wells.  Send 
for  special  price-list  to  schools,  covering  also  globes, 
maps,  crayons,  erasers,  etc. 

The  W.  A.  CHOATE  CO., 

24  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

(Picture  of  U.  S.  Military  Academti  free  tcith  first 
order  if  you  mmtion  this  paper.) 
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CENTS  bring*  yon  on  trial  13 

THE  PATHFINDER. 

The  great  national  news  review  for  tesrhers,  stu- 
dents, and  all  busy  people.  Fresh  every  week 
from  the  Nation'M  Capital.  Used  as  Ideal  current- 
events  pnper  everywnere.  Clean,  vigorous,  con- 
olse,  classified,  non-partisan,  entertaining,  cheap. 
We  ask  yon  to  try  It  3  months,  comimre  it  with 
nthers.and  then  decide  whether  you  Oan  Afford 
to  miss  a  copy.  A g'^nts  wanted.  (I.OOayear:  Low 
rates  for  clubs.    Address, 

The  Pathfinder,  Washington,  D.  C. 


inyestment  when^' 
spent  for  a  : 


STERLING 

a  bicyle  that  wears.  It 
is  as  perfect  as  human 
ingenuity  can  suggest 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
Agencies  in  all  Principal  Cities. 

STERUIIG  GY6LE  WOBXS, 

CHICAGO.  ILLS. 


Sanford's  Perfect  Heel  Protector 


If^the  only  device  that  prevents  lop. 
sided  Boot-Heels.    Guaranteed  to  add 
W  per  cent,  to  the  weartng  quality  of 
!Tjy  pa[r  i>r  ^bi»'jbt.   Made  of  Silver  ■  — 
r-LcbiJ  !->[!,  I  t:ry  durable.    Easily  I 
iiipl^lk'J    hy  Any  one.     We  mail  a  I 
i^inplo  pair,  w  uli  nails,  for  10c.,  or  a  | 
(xjx  coiif4Uti  lui;  A\  X  pairs  protectors,  I 
with  tiailrt.  n  fiti.'tl  chisel,  tin  gauge,  f 
find  fuU  Ibsirgctinns  for  applying.  I 
forsOcts.   ^3™**iflo?itof.  iLdd^e8B,|»^^^_, 
^'-  oodint:n  To,,  Box  2873,  Boston,  .Mass  ' 


on.  .Mas^H^ft 


SEASONABLE  BOOKS. 


FOR  PUPILS. 

\8t  and  2nd  Years. 

Some  of  Our  Friends. 

Large  type  edition.  lUus.  Boards,  30  cents; 
Cloth,  40  cents.  For  First  Year.  Interesting 
stories  of  animals  told  in  a  charming  manner. 
Easy  reading  for  very  little  children. 

Buds,  Stt-ms  and  Roots. 

By  ANNiK  Chask.  Large  type.  Illua.  Bda., 
30  cents;  Cloth,  40  cents. 

A  charming  book  for  the  little  folks,  encour- 
aging a  love  of  plant  life,  yet  giving  valuable 
information  for  stories. 

Nature    Stories   for   Young- 
est Readers. 

By  ANNA  C.  Davis.  Boards,  30  cenU;  Cloth, 
40  cents.  Embellished  with  colored  photo- 
graphic illuMtrations.    I.arge  type. 

'*ml  and  3rd  Years. 

Stories  from  Birdland. 

By  ANMB  Chask.  Large  type.  Fully  IIIus. 
Vols.  I.  and  II. 

Boards,  30  cents;  cloth,  40  cents  each. 

As  to  the  literary  quality  and  accunicy  of 
these  books  we  need  only  to  say  that  they  are 
by  the  successful  author  of  Stones  from 
Animal  ImihI. 


2tid  and  3rd  Years. 

Introduction  to  Leaves 
from  Nature. 

By  Mrs.  M.  A.  B.  Kklly. 
lUus.    Boards,  .10  cents.    Cloth,  40  cents. 
Printed  in  large  type  and  graphically  illus- 
trated.    The   exercises  are  graded  as  far  as 
possible,  so  as  to  bring  before  the  eye  of  the 
child  a  new  word  or  two  as  he  advances. 

Stories  from  Garden  and 
Field. 

Illus.    Boards,  30  cents ;  Cloth,  40  cents. 
It  must  be  welcomed  by  teachers  and  chil- 
dren everywhere  as  "Just  the  thing"  that  has 
been  needed.— /*ri7/«iry  Education. 

Uhandbth  Years. 

Little  Flower  Folks,  or 

Stories  from  Flowerland. 

By  Mara  L.  I'ratt.  Vols.  I.  and  IL  Boards, 
30  cents ;  Cloth,  40  cents. 

Leaves  from  Natures 
Story-Book. 

By  Mrs.  M.  A.  B.  Kelly,  State  Normal 
College,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Author  of  A  Volume 
of  Poems,  etc. 

Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.  Illus.  Boards,  40  cents; 
Cloth,  fiO  cents  ea<-h. 


FOR  TEACHERS. 

Fairyland  of  Flowers. 

A  Popular  Illustrated  Botany  for  the 
Home  and  School. 

Fully  Illus.    Boards,  $1.00;  Cloth,  $1.25. 

I  believe  teachers  will  find  the  Fairyland  of 
Flowers  very  helpful.  I  know  from  my  expe- 
rience with  teachers,  that  it  is  Just  what  most 
teachers  need. 

Charles  B.  Scott,  Osteego  Normal  School 

A  Year  among  the  Trees. 

By  Wilson  Flaog. 

llius.    Cloth.    320  pp.    Price,  01.00. 

Every  tree  and  shrub  found  in  the  East  is 
described  here  in  a  popular  common-sense  man- 
ner. In  fact,  it  is  Just  such  a  book  as  a  lover  of 
Nature  wiBhes.—  (>amcland. 

A  Year  with  the  Birds. 

By  Wilson  Flaoo. 

8ilk  cloth.    Illus.    Price,  £1.00. 

Birds  of  winter,  birds  of  the  night,  birds  of  the 
moor,  sea  and  shore,  birds  of  the  pasture  and 
forest  and  farm  and  barnyard,  are  all  treated  of , 
and  hundreds  of  species  receive  a  detailed 
review. 


EDUCATIONAL 


63  Fifth  Ave., 

NEW  YORK. 


PUBLISHING    COnPANY, 

50  Bromficld  St.,  BOSTON. 


21 11  Wabash  Ave., 

CHICAGO. 


300  Post  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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TEaCHERS  COQPERaTIVE  A880CUTI0N  *«'  ^^ISSSS '^?'** 

Established  In  1 884.     Positions  fllled,  8.700  8  Seeks  Teachers  who  are 
ambitious  for  advancement  rather  than  those  without  positions. 
Eastern  Branch :  404  Ashland  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


MMER/CMNAFOREfGN  Teachers'  AfirencvinCHERMERHOBN'STMCiiers'AieiCT 

Introdaoes  to  ooUeges,  sohools,  and  families,  superior  Professors,  Principals.  Assistants,  %  «•»«..  ,, 

Tutors,  and  QoTemesses,  for  erery  department  of  instmctlonjreoommends  isooa  schools  to  %  Oldest  sad  best  ksewa  la  IJ.  8.  Kstab  188ft 

parents.    Oall  on  or  address  Mas.  M.  J.  TOUNO-FULTON,  ■  1 

Ammrioan  and  Foreiffn  TeaehorT  Agmey,  9S  Union  8q.,  NEW  YORK.  |^  3  East  I  4th  8t 


N.  Y. 


PRIMARY  and  QRAMiVlAR   GRADE  TEACHERS 

Also  Normal  graduates,  are  wanted  for  good  positions  In  city  schools. 

Address,      ALBERT  &  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 
eaa  PuUmaii   Bulldlner.         ....  C^HIOAOO. 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


4>ah]mrten  PL  j  BTBBETT  O.  FISK  A  CO.,  PropHetors. 

SM  Wabash  At.,     |     ISKlns  St.,W.,     I     525  Stlmson  Block,      ,  _. ^ 

Obleago,  IlL         I     Toronto,  Can.     i     Los  Aniceles,  CaL      I  BOnneapollB,  HIud 
730  Cooper  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo.  107  Keith  &  Perry  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


70  nfth  Are., 
New  York. 


11242  12Ui  St. 

I  Wash'n.D.C 

I  Century    Baildlng, 


E 


DUCATiONAL    EXCHANC 

49  Westminster  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


E 


Helps  Teachers  Obtain  Positions.     Recommends  Competent  Teachers.     Write  at  once. 


For  Better  Positions=Qood  Salaries, 

Write  MISS  ANNA  M.  THURSTON,  Manager, 
TH£  THUKSTON  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,       -        -        262  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago.  111. 

RegistralUmfree  until  May  30th.  Positions  in  all  grades  of  schools. 


GRADE   TEACHERS. 

We  are  haying  more  calls  for  first-class  teachers  with  normal  training  than  we  can  satisfy, 
and  can  help  any  successful  teacher  getting  less  than  $600.  We  are  advertising  for  teachers, 
not  registration  fees. 

BEACON   TEACHERS*  AGENCY,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston. 

FOB  THE  BEST  SERVICE  REGISTER  WITH  THE 

Teachfifs'  Go-opsrativfi  Association  of  N.  E.  ''  '^s*;;^'' '' ' 

Our  record  2511  places  flUed.       Our  manual  free.  F.  B.  SPAULDIN6,  Prop. 


TEACHERS  WANTED! 

We  have  over  four  thousand  vacancies  for  teachers  each  season— several  times  as  many  vacancies 
as  members.  We  most  have  more  members.  Several  plans:  two  plans  give  free  registration;  one 
plan  GUARANTEES  a  satisfactory  position  for  the  cominK  Fall.  Ten  cents,  silver  or  stamps  (the 
regular  price  is  25  cts.)'pays  for  a  lQ&-page  book,  explainlnR  the  different  plans,  and  containing  a  com- 
plete fSOO.OO  Prize  Story,  a  true  anacnarmin^  love  story  of  CoUefj^  days.    No  charge  to  eniployers  for 


AN  AGENCY  iiSl'i^J^*"^-^^^^*-""-^ 


of 
tells 


If  it  merely  hears 

vacancies    andffln  A  mis  something.but  if 
I  vou  about  them  1  Qil  1  it  is  askedto  recom- 
mend a  teacher  and  recom-nTinnif  IffTUTICI 
mendsyouthat  is  more.  OnrsILuuUfflMlJniJll 
C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


^••^  Teachers*  Exchange 

OF  BOSTON 

selects  superior  teachers/or  employers. 

T.  W.  WHITE,  Proprietor  and  Manager, 

Telephone, "  Boston  3463."  362  Washington  St 


IMCnOrS  fl8DlOd!  Association,AudltoriuBi 
Bulldhig,  Chicago,  Ills.   4000  positloas  flUed. 


recommending  teachers. 


Address  REV.  DR.  O.  M.  SUTTON.  A.  M.,  Pre»'t.  and  MTanager, 
Southern  Teachers'  Bureau,  L.ouisvll]e,  Ky. 


(i»>TI!VEBrTAL-rBOGRE88ITE-ENERCIETIC-NEW-IDEAL. 


Tim  Gontiiieiitiil 


EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU. 
Central  Office,  BinghamtOD,  N.  Y. 

Repretentatives  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 
THE  DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES  ARE:  It 
is  New  ;  It  is  Well  Organized ;  It  has  a  Large 
Number  of  the  Best  Teachers ;  It  has  means 
of  Knowing  the  Best  Positions;  It  is  In- 
fluential ;  It  Is  Energetic ;  It  is  Continental. 

Special  terms  the  next  60  days. 
BAI.I.  A  KINOSLEY,         .  Managers, 


TO   A9P1RINO   TEACHERS 

The  South  and  West  offer  best  opportunities.    Teachers  who  really  want  posi- 
tions in  this  field  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  write  to 

CJLAUDE  J.  BELL, 
Proprietor  Soxithwestem  Teachers*  Agency , 
Cumb.  Pres.  Building.  NASHVIL.LE,  TENN. 


KINDERGARTENS  I 


i  w. 

SCHIBHKBHOBK  A  00. 

S  Bast  14th  StTMt, 

HIW  f OBK. 


Agents  Wanted 

FOR  THE 

Amsrican  Primary  Taachar. 

Largs  Commissions.     Exolsshrs  TsrrHory. 
New  England  Publishing  Co., 

Boston  and  Chicago. 


SHORTHAND  SSSEk'^'plL'ii 
and  Spanish  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL  and 
Personally.  Good  positions  secured  »11  pupils 
wben  competent.  All  these  branches  TAUGHT  BY 
MAIL..  First  lesson  in  Shorthand  FREE. 
Write  W.  G.  CHAFFEE,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


SH  RTWA  ST  FREE 


For  selling  two  Others.    Elegant  new  pattern.    Samples 
of  goods  free.  Agents  Wanted.  F.C.Owen,Eochester,N.T 


amtd  fmt  Nmn  Oataiogm, 


UNCLE  SAM 


vt.i>rjl4  lirriihl  Qli-n  tit  lilt  piihitJORP"! 

y^'-  appiiJiUiTL'nitit  win  bf  tiimif  iij  tfif 

I'm^T.iI  ^*'T\  -ct'  ft  I  on  f,  for  whtch  t>a:nrti-  y 

iristKiTi4wli  »rhi?1d  hi  JtfD'i  iii3>1  AiiifUAn  ^ 

i^M  1 1  L'jtit'a^   -part  iciilare  flbont  a1  I  p-i  itm  - 

hi,ltJifTli*  l^^ribjlUri.  Int'iTlJiil  RfiVf-tiUf^.  Railway  M*n, 

J  ^' - r I fi  rt  rn J' nt  11 L  n ic.  >*  aa  Imri ».'^.  d*l »'»  n-a *i   pi».cen  jriM 

iJ  y.^'i  rTMTitUm    Aif"-rfr'it'  Tf^n}'"'  .,t-.  - 


Wanted  for  good  posi- 
tions in  all  parts  of  U.  S. 


\A  D Hf  W%f)\\Cyv   Facilitiesin  Middle  and 
Y>%A|%^HUVF    Western  States  uneaual- 

ed.  Charges  half  usual  rates.    We  recommend.   W.  T. 

Parks,  Mgr.  Equitable  Teachers'  Bureau,  Denver,Colo. 


WINSHIP  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

8  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 

XyO  f^iyriyP  Teachers,  Soperintendents, 
A  J^UJBLJrl  School  Officers, 

Kindergaitens,  all  nades,       Ijl  A  1"D 
Priyate  Schools,  Gouegefl.         J:  iLLBb 


WM  F.  JABVI8,  Mamaobb. 


uo 
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IVORY 
JOAP' 


Divide  a  cake 
wiihasloiittkread 
And  you  kave  Tiro 
perfectly'  formed 
cakes  of  convenient 
size  for  the  toilet* 

■T  ^7- 

k  Floats/ 


THI  PNOOTCN  Ik  QAM«I.&  OO..  OtNTI. 


•|Nf^ 

Niii 

^lijpfc&^ 

K-r^^F? 

New  Books 
New  Methods 

HISTORICAL  READER. 

The  StoxT  of  the  Indians  of  New 
England,  fiy  Alma  Holmait  Bur- 
ton. With  sixteen  Full-page  Authen- 
tic Illustrations.  A  Pioneer  Book. 
Covers  an  Unbeaten  Track.  A  Valu- 
able Reader  for  all  Middle  Grades. 
Full  of  Accurate  Information  of  Colo- 
nial Days.    Mailing  price,  79  cents. 


Ph.D.    ..^^ 

leading.    mghArtllTaa- 
iucators  pronounced  the 


Easy  and  Rapid 
Illua- 


Wa  ABS  W1DB  AWAKB. 

PHONETIC  RgADER. 


5^Bthod  for  Teachj 

trations.    Choice  Literature.    By  Progressive 
Best  Method.    Mailing  price.  40  cenU. 

THOMPSON'S  FAIRY  TALE  AND  FABLE.  V»,S^?SS^' 

Reading.    Illustrated  with  Reproductions  from  Great  Arbsts,  Landseer, 

Rosa  Bonheur,  Van  Marcke,  Troyon,  and  others.    Mailing  price,  42  cenU. 
NATIIRF'S   RYWAYQ     By  Nbllib  Waltok  ford.    Natural  Science 
lIiUUi&_^L!LEpL»'    for  Primary  PupUs;  beautifuUy  Ulustrated  by 

reproductions  from  Great  Artists ;  Literature,  a  Juvenile  Poem.    Mailing 

price,  40  cents. 

MORSE  SPELLER    _  „. 

Other  subjects.    An  Epoch  liook. 
PartIL,2^cenU. 

ANATIIRFrAIPNnAR  Hy  thoxab  E.  Thompsoit.  Indlspensa- 
nni  unc.  l/Z^LLWUftn*  ^^^  Memorandum  book  for  studenU  of 
Botany  and  Nature.  English  and  Scientific  names  of  Flowers.  Trees, 
Birds,  etc.,  with  space  for  data  covering  four  years.   Mailing  price, » cents . 

NEW  CENTURY  DEyELOPMENT  MAPS.  ^•Ir.^mvgriSi^. 

"fSrnocksTSrDunfn^aaps^woMrSesT^^  One-third 

the  cost  of  other  maps. 

EASYEXPERIMENTS  IN  PHYSICS.  gjSf^h'Jl'SafSS: 

Mass.    The  Work  of  a  Practical  Instructor.    Origiaal  in  Arrangement 


By  Samubl  T.  Dutton,  Supt  of  Schools,  Brook- 
line,  Mass.    The  correlation  of  spelling  with  all 
'  -  Tartf, 


Mailing  price,  30  cents. 


,15  cents. 


Simple  in  Method. 
80  cenU. 


A  Book  for  Solid  Foundation  \¥ork.    Mailing  price. 


NEW  CENTURY  BUSY  WORK.  2^ i5SiSS¥S. ^iSSSU  SSi' 

Patented  Oct  20, 1896.  17  Distinct  dUTerent  sets  in  boxes. 

High  Art  IllustratioBS.    Mailing  prices,  16, 20, 25  cents. 

BPOCH  HIOHBB  ORADB  BOOKS  IB  PRHPARATIOH. 

Liberal  discount  to  schooU. 

THE  MORSE  COMPANY, 

Main  Office :  06  Fifth  Avenue,       -       New  York. 
Chicago  Offlee:  Fisher  Building.  Boston  Office:  18  Bromfleld  Street. 


WATER   COLORS? 

Get  the 

BRADLEY  STANDARD. 


•       • 


•       •       • 


Fram  the  six  Standards  and  two  grays  you  can  make  any  color  you  want. 

Designed  for  School  or  Home. 

Pirice^  pei*  box^  postpaid,  %iSi  Oents* 


FOR  SKETCHING. 

USE  ouB  DRAWING  PENCILS. 

They  will  please  you. 
The  SPRINGFIELD  DBA  WING  KIT  is  also  indispensable. 


Send  for  our  Catalogue  ef  Drawing  Apparatus^  Kindergarten  Material  and  School  Aids. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,   -    -    Springfield,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK. 


ATLANTA. 


KANSAS  CITY. 


JUN  72192 
N.Y.S-t 
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PUBLISHED 


1^^"CUttt^miSHI»QS:OTPAl#0STOflft^ 


Old  Sbribb,  Vol.  XX.,  No.  10.— Kbw  8biui0,  Vol.  XIY.,  No.  10. 


Entered  at  the  Post  Offlce  at  Boeton,  Itass.,  aa  seooiid  elaat  mattah 


A.  B.  WIN8HIP,     \  jgj^.^ 


Boston,  June,  1897e   S^rJST^f^'rr; 


more,  80  cU.  »  yeai'. 


NOW  READY 


NATURAL 


ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY 

By  JACQUES  W.  REDWAY,  F.  R.  G.  S. 
OO    CENTS. 

The  Natural  Elementary  Geography  differs  in  many  respects  from  all  other 
primary  geographies.  Based  on  new  and  thoroughly  sound  ideas  of  teach- 
ing ;  simple,  sensible  and  natural  in  treatment ;  unsurpassed  in  its  mechani- 
cal and  artistic  features,  it  has  received  the  cordial  approval  of  progressive 
educators  and  marks  a  new  era  in  elementary  geofgraphy  teaching  and  study. 


AUTHORSHIP— Mr.  Red  way's  reputation  as  a  geog- 
rapher and  author  is  a  guarantee  of  all  that  is  reliable  and 
authoritative  in  statement  of  fact.  He  has  been  ably  assisted 
by  Miss  Louise  Connolly,  of  the  Washington  City  schools, 
and  Miss  Mathilde  Coffin,  of  Detroit,  experienced,  successful 
teachers,  well  and  widely  known  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
pedagogics  of  this  subject. 

BA9I8— It  is  the  first  practical  application  in  an  elemen- 
tary text-book'  of  geography  of  the  principles  enunciated  by 
the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Elementary  Instruction, 

CENTRAJL  IDEA— It  is  the  study  of  the  earth  as  ike 
home  of  man — ^his  history,  customs,  industries  and  the  com- 
mercial inter-relations  between  countries — and  as  modified  by 
the  inorganic  forces  of  nature. 

DE  VELOPiHENT— -It  adopts  a  simple,  direct,  natural 
way  of  unfolding  the  subject,  following  closely  the  experience 
of  the  child  in  the  successive  steps  by  which  he  acquires 
knowledge.  The  plan,  which  is  based  on  physical  geography, 
begins  with  known  surroundings  and  leads  to  commercial 
ancl  industrial  treatment  of  countries  and  cities. 

MAPS— It  is  the  first  elementary  geography  in  which 


corresponding  maps  are  on  the  same  scale,  permitting  and 
inviting  a  direct  and  truthful  comparison  of  areas. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  — The  illustrations,  which  are 
numerous  and  artistic,  are  only  used  as  an  aid  to  the  text^ 
There  are  no  pictures  merely  to  fill  space. 

TOPICS— This  is  the  first  geography  to  provide  Topics 
for  Oral  or  Written  Work  prepared  expressly  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  study  of  English.  These  Topics  excite 
thought,  suggest  comparison,  and  exercise  the  judgment  and 
reasoning  faculties. 

CORREL4TION  AND  COMPARISON- Fre- 
quent review  questions,  which  not  only  test  the  pupil's  knowl- 
edge of  facts  previously  studied,  but  lead  him  to  make  a  cu- 
mulative synthesis  of  all  the  knowledge  acquired. 

DEFINITfOW— Definiti3ns  of  geographical  terms 
given  only  as  they  occur  in  the  natural  unfolding  of  the  subject. 

A  NATURAL  GROUPINO  OF  THE 
STATESt  based  on  differences  of  elevation  and  natural 
productions  and  industrial  pursuits. 

STATISTICS  ILLUSTR ATED-Density  of  popu. 
lation  ingeniously  and  graphically  illustrated  in  outline  maps. 


Sent  prepaid  on  rsoelpt  of  prlc«.   Descriptive  circu- 
lar free.   Correspondence  cordially  Invited.     .    •    • 
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T^Th  A  r^Ulnl^Q   ^^  Grammar,  Primary,  and  Ungraded 
^  J-^i^v^ii-J-^lvO  Schools  never  have  been  in  so  great 

demand  as  this  spring.    Calls  for  next 
year  are  greater  than  ever  before 

Do  not  hesitate  to  write  us  if  you  desire  a  change^    We 

want  t«  achers  n«  'W. 

WM.  F.  JARVIS,  Manager, 

W.SX.K.OK..C,:  WINSHIP  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

TOPEKA,  KAN.  3  Somerset  8t  ,  Boston. 
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STEPPESTGh   STONES   TO   LITER-A.TTJIIE. 

AMA««y    Ca«»S  Afi    rk-f    D^a/I ^ra      ^7  Sarah  Ionise  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  SchooUy  Boston^  Mau.^  and 
l^eW    OeriC»    Ul     l^^CaUCrO  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  Superintendent  of  SehooU,  Neteark,  N.  J, 

Book  1.    A  First  !Reader>    Now  ready. 

128  pp.    Over  130  illustrations.    A  single  copy,  to  any  teacher,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  30  cents. 

SILVER,  BURDETT,  A  COMPANY,  Publishers,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 


Gem  Pencil  Sharpener 

it  is  a  Practical  ilachine  for 

Sharpening  l>oth  L«ead  and  Slate  Pencils. 

'<  It  gires  me  great  pleasure  to  leoommend  the  *  Gem  Pencil  Sharpener.'  It 
does  tne  work  well  and  qnickly.  This  last  is  of  great  importance  for  sehool 
work.  This  *  sharpener '  is  in  satisfactory  use  in  yerr  many  of  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  State.  From  what  I  personally  know  of  the  results  here  and  else- 
where, I  am  fully  conyinced  that  the '  Gtom'  is  the  rery  best  sharpener  on  the 
ma^tket.  In  fact  I  do  not  beliere  that  there  is  any  other  which  at  all  compares 
with  this  one  for  use  either  in  the  school  or  the  offloe." 

JOBL  D.  MlLLEB, 

Mmnber  <tf  Man.  State  Board  <^  EdueaiUm. 


aSVD  lOB  DSBOBIPnTa  OOtOULAm. 


03.6O. 


jfannftotnred  by 

COOK  ft  CO.   :  Lbomikstbb,  Mass 


np^  \^f^    lf«    'ffl^    ^witn  you  must  be  up  to  date.     In  schools  this  means 
lU   UC    lit    LIl^  ^ Willi  ^gj^g ^j^g  vertical  system  of  writing,  for  which 

U  STUB  BROOK'S  VEBTICAL  WBITEB  No.  6S6  is  best  adapted. 
Samples  will  be  mailed  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  per  doz.  or  one-quarter  Gross  for  25  cents 
in  postage  stamps.  THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  V^.^^J^]^: 


HOME 
TEACHERS'  AWY 

E.  J.  EDMANDS,  Min|ir, 

364  Wasblngton  St.,  -  Boston 

Opp.  Bromfield  Street. 

nun 

Having  more  calls  for  teachers  than  candi- 
dates, 

UNTIL  JUNE  30th, 

Free  Registration  for  One  Year 

will  be  given  trained  or  successful  teachers 
of  all  grades  who  mention  this  paper.  The 
earlier  you  register,  the  better  your  chances 
for  promotion. 

,  Write  for  Blanks  at  once. 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

with  water  and  sugar  only, 
makes  a  delicious,  healthful 
and  invigorating  drink. 

Allays  the  thirst,  aids  diges- 
tion, and  relieves  the  lassitude 
so  common  in  midsummer. 

Dp.  M.  H.  Henry,  New  York,  says: 
"When  completely  tired  out  by  pro- 
longed wakefulness  and  overwork,  it 
is  of  the  greatest  value  to  me.  As 
a  beverage  it  possesses  charms 
beyond  anything  I  know  of  in  the 
form  of  medicine." 

DMoriptire  pamphlet  free. 
BVHford  CheHlcal  Werfcf ,  rrdrldemee,  B  I. 
Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 
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A.  B.  WIN8HIP.     I  pM,^^^ 
W.  B.  SHBLDOk.l  »dl*0»- 


Mr.  Winship*s  Conversations. 


HAVE  never  seen  ^T)usy  work'*  put  upQn 
such     scientific     foundations     as     in 
Worcester,    where    the    lower    grade 
teachers    have    accomplished  remark- 
able results  under  the  guidance  of  the 
principals,  who  have  been  directed  by  Miss  Bessie  E. 
Howes,  the  assistant  to  Superintendent  Charles  C. 
Carroll. 

In  the  simplest  way  the  busy  work  of  the  children 
is  systematized  around  these  ideas: — 

Grouping  for  color,  form,  size,  and  number. 

Association  of  words  with  pictures,  of  script  with 
its  printed  word,  words  that  have  the  same  first 
letters,  word  gallon  (quart,  etc.),  with  its  equivalent 
word  as  provided  in  quantities  of  cards,  word  number 
with  its  equivalent  in  objects  and  figures,  words  with 
equivalent  abbreviations,  etc. 

Matching  color,  form.,  pictures,  names,  number, 
and  equivalents. 

Building.  Cutting. 

Tracing.  Sewing. 

When  grouping  for  color  there  is  but  one  form, 
and  when  grouping  for  form  there  is  but  one  color, 
and  when  grouping  for  simple  number  there  is  but 
one  color  and  form,  but  when  grouping  for  combina- 
tion of  numbers  there  are  two  colors,  but  no  separa- 
tions. For  illustration:  In  the  old  senseless  way 
"six**  was  represented  by  a  child  in  this  way: — 


Tliis  required  sixteen  pegs  or  sticks,  and  did  not 
show  that  the  four  pegs  and  two  pegs  used  made  the 
six  pegs.  Miss  Howes  uses  two  colors  and  places  two 
yellow  pegs  and  four  blue  pegs  together  and  they  are 
six  pegs.     Thus: — 


This  well  illustrates  the  intelligence  of  all  of  Miss 
Howes'  work. 

For  busy  work  material  Miss  Howes  has  none  of  the 
very  small  objects  and  none  very  large.  The  cubes, 
spheres,  cylinders,  and  other  geometrical  solids,  are 
half  inch,  while  the  geometrical  tablets,  squares, 
triangles,  etc.,  are  on  the  inch  scale.  The  shoe  pegs 
are  the  inch  size.  The  most  used  objects  are  in  all 
the  colors  of  the  spectrum. 

In  the  matter  of  grouping,  associating,  and  match- 


ing for 'size  Miss  Howes  does  not  approach  the  inten- 
sity of  Mr.  Speer's  Chicago  work  as  reported  in  the 
April  American  Primary  Teacher. 

Miss  Howes  has  provided  admirably-arranged  peg- 
boards,  bead  board,  fraction  case,  and  many  other  in- 
genious aids.  She  makes  much  use  of  toy  money  and 
of  the  "Brownie  stamps,'*  indeed  one  wonders  now 
how  anyone  ever  taught  school  before  the  "Brownie 
stamps'*  were  invented.  She  has  a  generous  supply 
of  small  card  words  in  print  and  script,  and  of  figures 
and  signs  of  operations;  small  pictures  of  common 
objects,  as  cats,  dogs,  monkeys,  hoes,  rakes,  pitchers, 
etc.  There  are  also  many  fractions  and  "denomi- 
nate number"  equivalents. 

Children  begin  quietly  ^-'matching"  a  picture  with 
its  printed  word,  then  with  the  script  word,  then  the 
printed  word  with  its  script,  and  in  an  inconceivably 
short  time  they  have  run  along  through  numbers  un- 
til they  will  match: — 

1  gal.  =  4  qts.  =  8  pts. 

1  qt.  =  2  pts.  =  8  gills  =  i  gal. 

1  pt.  =  4  gills  =  i  qt. 

In  building  words  the  child  is  given  a  word  like 
"at,"  "an,"  etc.,  to  build  as  many  words  bjb  he  can  with 
the  box  of  letters  and  'T)at,"  "cat,"  "fat,"  "hat," 
"mat,"  "pat,"  "rat,"  "sat,"  "tat,"  "vat,"  "ran,"  "tan," 
"fan,"  "can,"  "man,"  "pan,"  "van,"  result,  with  great 
delight  to  the  child. 

Tracing  is  early  enjoyed  by  the  little  .people,  the 
objects  traced  being  large,  stiff,  simple. 

Miss  Howes  has  a  unique  press-board  tablet  table. 
The  forms  of  the  inch  tablets  are  pressed  into  the 
little  card-like  sheet,  and  the  child  is  to  find  the 
tablet  that  fits  each.  In  the  same  way  she  has  circles 
pressed  into  the  tablet  table,  about  two-inch  scale,  and 
a  box  of  fractional  parts  of  circles  are  provided.  She 
places  one  fractional  part  of  the  card  and  the  child  is 
to  fill  it  in  with  pieces  that  "fit,"  and  then  take  word 
cards  and  figure  cards  and  tell  what  he  has  done. 
This  seems  a  very  little  thing  as  I  tell  it,  but  it  is 
"immense"  in  practice.  The  child  early  becomes  ex- 
pert in  knowing  that  he  cannot  use  thirds  with 
fourths,  that  with  a  half  he  can  use  quarters  and 
eighths,  with  a  third  he  can  use  sixths,  with  a  sixth 
he  can  use  a  half  and  a  third,  and  with  a  twelfth  he 
can  use  half,  fourth  or  third  and  sixth.  The  "com- 
mon denominator"  becomes  afi  simple  as  throwing  a 
ball. 

Dominoes  play  an  important  part  in  busy  work  tor 
two  or  more  working  (playing)  together. 
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i\^lared  "seals,"  guinined,  half -inch  size,  are  among 
the  most  useful  of  her  devices.  They  cost  a  mere 
trifle  and  are  used  for  making  only  combinations  that 
she  cares  to  have  the  children  retain.  They  leam  ex- 
actness in  placing  them,  carefulness  in  measuring  or 
estimating  distances,  and  have  ever  at  hand  to  select 
from  upon  request  all  the  combinations  of  addition, 
subtraction,  and  lower  multiplication.  A  card  (pro- 
vided in  her  case  by  cutting  into  Rectangles  about  two 
inches  by  two  and  a  half  inches  the  backs  of  school 
pads)  with  3  green  and  4  red  seals  means  that*  3  and  4 
are  7,  or  that  7  less  3  is  4;  with  3  green,  3  red,  3  blue, 
3  yellow  seals  means  that  4  threes  are  12,  that 
there  are  4  threes  in  12,  and  3  is  one-fourth  of  12.  In 
this  way  a  child  who  has  made  the  cards  and  retained 
them  can  find  whatever  he  is  instructed  to  find,  and 
there  is  a  deal  of  discipline  in  this  use  of  number  ob- 
jects. 

For  variety  Miss  Howes  has  the  geometric  forms 
and  fractional  parts  cut  out  of  sole  leather.  These 
are  excellent.  She  expressed  surprise  that  the  Mil- 
ton Bradley  Company  had  not  made  celluloid  forms 
like  their  leather  board,  since  they  would  afford 
variety  and  would  be  so  attractive. 

A  little  dish  of  red  and  yellow  com,  and  another  of 
button  moulds  in  the  spectrum  colors  are  inexpensive 
and  furnish  variety. 

She  had  printed  on  their  cardboard  all  the  figures 
to  100.  These  cost  almost  nothing,  and  the  children 
cut  them  up  and  have  them  to  use  in  quantity.  They 
thus  a«o  figures  long  before  they  make  them,  thus 
training  the  eye  and  thought  before  they  think  of  the 
way  to  use  the  pencil. 

They  have  inch  squares  in  large  numbers.  The 
teacher  writes  on  the  board  "6  inches  long,  3  inches 
wide."  Then  each  child  finds  the  little  card  words 
and  places  along  the  top  of  his  desk  "6  inches,"  on  the 
left  side  "3  inches."  Then  he  places  three  rows  of 
five-inch  tablets  and  places  on  the  right  of  it  '^15 
square  inches."     . 

Thus  the  little  people  of  Worcester  are  never  idle, 
never  wasting  time,  always  busy,  always  happy  in 
their  business.  The  teacher  has  no  fear  that  children 
who  are  not  reciting  are  in  mischief. 


THE  MONTREAL  MEETING. 


HE  teachers  of  the  East 
go    to    the    Milwaukee 


who  cannot 
meeting  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  will  have  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  helpful  professional  pro- 
.  grammes,  and  the  most  delightful  ex- 
cursion opportunity  ever  offered  this  side  of  the 
Rockies  in  connection  with  the  sixty-seventh  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  at 
Montreal,  July  9-12.  Upon  the  programme  there 
will  be  the  leading  professional  attractions  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada, — ^Hon.  George  W.  Ross  of 
Toronto,  Dr.  Robins  of  Montreal,  Dr.  Harper,  presi- 
dent of  the  association  for  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
Mr.  Archambault  of  Montreal,  R.  K.  Row  of  King- 
ston.  There  will  also  be  present  the  two  most  eminent 


living  educators^  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  and 
Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D. 

The  following  women,  among  them  the  most  use- 
ful and  eminent  supervisors  in  the  country,  Sarah 
Louise  Arnold  and  Lucy  Wheelock,  Boston,  Ger- 
trude Edmund,  Lowell,  Bessie  E  Howes,  Worcester, 
Mary  S.  Snow,  Bangor,  Adelaide  V.  Pinch,  Lewiston, 
and  Anna  Buckbee,  California,  Pa.,  are  on  the  pro- 
gramme. 

There  will  also  be  many  popular,  scholarly,  helpful 
educational  leaders  on  the  programme,  among  whom 
are  Charles  H.  Morss  of  Medford ;  George  H.  Martin 
and  John  T.  Prince,  Boston;  Charles  S.  Chapin  and 
Will  S.  Monroe,  Westfield;  J.  P.  McCasky,  Lancaster, 
Pa.;  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse;  Jacques  W.  Redway, 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.;  Hon.  Fred  Go  wing.  New  Hamp- 
shire; Hon.  M.  S.  Stone,  Vermont;  A.  G.  Boyden, 
Bridgewater;  G.  T.  Fletcher,  Northampton;  Rev. 
Charles  Fleischer,  Boston;  Benjamin  Baker,  Newport; 
Lewis  H.  Meader,  Providence;  William  0.  Bates,  Fall 
River;  and  A.  L.  Hardy,  St.  Johnsbury. 
•  The  executive  officers — ^President,  Albert  E.  Win- 
ship,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education;  secretary, 
W.  P.  Beckwith,  Salem;  and  treasurer,  Alvin  H. 
Pease,*  Northampton, — ^have  arranged  a  specially  at^ 
tractive  excursion  itinerary,  with  half  fare  for  round 
trip  in  Canada,  and  over  all  lines  north  of  Boston, 
Worcester,  and  Springfield,  and  a  fare  and  a  third 
from  Chicago  and  all  points  East  of  New  England. 
Tickets  good  returning  until  July  31,  with  stop-over 
privileges  in  the  White  mountains,  Green  mountains, 
or  Maine  lakes.  Fare  on  all  excursions  from  Mon- . 
treal  will  be  half  fare.    This  means:—. 

Up  the  river  by  rail  to  Lachine  and  back  by  boat 
through  the  Lachine  rapids,  fifty  cents. 

To  Hudson  on  the  Ottawa  river  by  rail  and  back 
by  the  large  steamer  through  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  lachine  rapids,  $1.60. 

To  St.  Agatha  in  the  Laurentian  hills,  a  wonderful 
region  geologically  considered,  and  as  beautiful  as  the 
Adirondacks,  $2.00. 

To  Quebec,  $3.60. 

To  Quebec  and  the  Saguenay,  $9.50. 

The  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Windsor,  where  the 
rate  is  $3.00.  The  other  leading  hotels  make  rates 
of  $1.75,  $2.00,  and  $2.50  per  day.  By  writing  to 
Mr.  E.  W.  Arthy,  superintendent  of  schools,  provision 
will  be  made  for  individuals  or  parties  in  private 
families  near  the  assembly  hall — ^the  new  and  beauti- 
ful high  school — ^from  $1.00  to  $1.60  a  day.  Mon- 
treal hospitality  will  make  this  a  delightful  way  to 
pass  the  time  while  in  the  city. 

Henry  C.  Parker  of  the  Dwight  school  and  Herbert 
L.  Morse  of  the  Lyman  school,  Boston,  Edgar  E. 
Thompson,  Worcester,  Charles  S.  Alexander,  Fitch- 
burg,  A.  L.  Bachelor,  Lowell,  Walter  S.  Jacobs, 
Providence,  and  others  will  organize  parties  which 
they  will  personally  conduct.  While  this  will  not  be 
so  important  a  matter  en  route  to  Montreal,  it  will  be 
a  great  convenience  in  Canada  for  the  side  excursions. 
Some  one  or  more  of  these  leaders  will  go  each  day  on 
each  of  the  three  leading  excursions  to  Quebec,  St. 
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Lawrence  and  Lachine  rapids^  and  the  Lanrentian 
hills.  This  is  in  no  sense  a  money-maJdng  matter 
with  them,  but  is  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
executiye  committee,  in  order  that  teachers  may  have 
every  convenience  and  absence  of  responsibility  that 
attaches  to  "personally-conducted  tours."  At 
Quebec  the  Chateau  Frontenac  is  one  of  the  palatial 
hotels  of  the  country.  One  will  need  to  stay  in  this 
quaint  and  historic  city  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  is 
thought  the  price  will  be  reduced  to  $3.60  for  the  day. 

The  meeting  will  last  from  Friday  morning,  July 
9,  to  Monday  night,  July  12.  It  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  either  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lachine 
rapids  excursion  or  the  Laurentian  hills  will  be 
taken  on  one  of  the  four  days,  the  other  two  on  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Thursday.  If  one  desires, 
therefore^  he  can  take  the  most  of  the  meeting  and  all 
the  leading  excursions  in  nine  days,  leaving  Boston 
July  8. 

The  total  expense  from  Boston,  for  nine  days,  will 
be  from  $30  to  $35,  including  the  three  main  excur- 
sions. For  further  particulars  write  either  of  the 
excursion  conductors  or  the  president,  A.  E.  Win- 
ship,  3  Somerset  street,  Boston. 


AN  AIGRETTE  IN  HER  HAT. 

BY   HARRIET   E.    RICHARDS. 

N  an  electric  car  recently  of  the  seven- 
teen ladies  in  the  car,  ten  wore  aigrettes 
in  their  hats  or  bonnets.  Did  our 
women  know  of  the  sad  deaths,  this  de- 
mand for  aigrettes  causes  along  our 
southern  beaches,  these  bird  plumes  would  soon  be 
out  of  fashion. 

As  the  egrets — ^the  birds  which  wear  these  beauti- 
ful plumes — only  mature  them  at  the  breeding  sea- 
son, the  slaughter  of  the  birds  is  especially  cruel. 

Then,  when  the  glad  proud  parents  have  fashioned 
of  sticks  their  rude  home,  placed  it  in  some  bush  or 
tree  over-hanging  the  water,  have  laid  therein  three 
or  four  bluish  green  eggs,  have  nestled  them  care- 
fully, when  perhaps  already  the  little  ones  have 
pecked  themselves  out  from  the  shell,  and  the  new  life 
needed  so  much  the  tender,  watchful  mother  care; 
then  there  came  tramping  along  the  river  bank  the 
professional  plume  hunter  with  his  Winchester  rifle; 
a  swift  glance,  a  moment's  hesitation,  a  report  from 
the  rifle  and  the  beautiful  green  mother  lies  dead  on 
the  inarsh. 

He  tears  from  her  back  the  long  filamentous 
plumes  that  so  recently  drooped  in  a  magnificent 
train  fiom  her  body,  throws  the  poor  carcass  to  the 
buzzards,  and  sella  the  snowy  plumes  to  the  mflUner 
in  New  York  for  Mkj  cents. 

A  tragedy  indeed!  A  women's  hat  is  decorated,  a 
little  family  of  young  birds  is  left  to  starve  or  be  eaten 
by  racoons  or  buzzards. 

The  wearing  of  aigrettes  has  long  been  in  use  in 
the  P^ast  as  an  ornament  by  persons  in  high  rank. 

Sometimes  its  form  is  imitated  by  precious  stones. 
One  of  these  jeweled  aigrettes  has  been  the  choicest 


gift  a  monarch  could  bestow  upon  a  favorite.  The 
sultan  sent  an  aigrette  to  Nelson  after  the  battle  of 
the  Nile,  and  he  valued  it  as  one  of  his  most  predous 
gifts. 

The  beautiful  birds  that  wear  these  long  filamen- 
tous tufts  of  feathers  are  the  egrets.  The  milliners 
have  given  the  plumes  the  French  word  from  the 
name  of  the  bird. 

The  egrets  are  members  of  the  family  Ardeidae, 
with  the  herons  and  bitterns.  They  are  large  birds, 
some  species  being  four  or  five  feet  in  length,  and 
often  measuimg  five  feet  from  wing  tip  to  wing  tip. 
They  liave  long  stork-like  black  legs,  long  yellow 
bills,  and  are  distinguished  by  these  graceful  plumes 
that  grow  out  from  the  middle  and  lower  back  during 
the  breeding  season. 

Their  movements  are  graceful  and  dignified;  all  in 
all,  they  are  perhaps  our  most  queen-Uke  and  pic- 
turesque bird.  They  are  found  in  marshy,  swampy 
localities  in  semi-tropical  climates  on  both  continents. 

The  American  egret, — ^Ardea  egretta, — and  the 
Snowy  Heron, — Ardea  candidissima> — are  the  most 
beautiful.    Their  plumage  is  snowy  white. 

Te:a  yearb  ago  these  birds  were  abundant  through 
the  southern  states,  especially  in  Florida;  often  being 
seen  in  large  flocks,  but  owing  to  the  great  demand 
for  their  plumes  for  millinery  purposes,  they  arp  now 
seldom  seen  except  by  the  expert  plume  hunter,  who 
makes  it  his  business  to  hunt  them  for  the  trade.  In- 
deed, there  is  real  danger  of  their  being  exterminated, 
so  mercilessly  are  they  pursued. 

The  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society,  recently 
founded  in  Boston,  has  undertaken  to  secure  the 
better  protection  of  our  native  birds,  by  arousing  a 
public  sentiment  against  the  wearing  of  feathers  for 
oniamentation,  and  by  seeking  to  improve  and  en- 
force our  laws.  This  society  has  the  support  of  many 
of  our  best  citizens,  and  earnestly  invites  the  co-opera- 
tion and  membership  of  men  and  women  throughout 
the  state.  William  Brewster  is  the  president,  and 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Eichards  the  secretary  and  treasurer. 
A  life  membership  fee  of  one  dollar  is  required  to 
cover  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  work.  The  secre- 
tary may  be  addressed  care  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History,  Berkeley  street,  Boston. 

"They  call  that  bird  an  Egret,  whose  light  plume 
Fans  the  spring-zephyr's  delicate  perfume; 
Whose  snow-white  bosom,  in  fine  lace-work  set, 
Is  circled  with  a  feathering  coronet; 
A  queen-like  bird!  the  slenderest,  purest  thing 
That  drops  on  earth,  or  frolics  on  the  wing, 
Or  wanders  where  the  limpid  waters  rise. 
Or  haunts  the  woods  with  birds  of  paradise." 


The  North  -American  Child-Study  Association  was 
formed  at  the  child-study  conference  in  Chicago, 
May  1,  under  the  lead  of  E.  W.  Krackowizer,  C.  C. 
Van  Liew,  Colin  A.  Scott,  and  M.  V.  O'Shea.  The 
purpose  is  to  secure  the  formation  of  state  societies 
for  child  study,  and  in  general  to  advance  every  in- 
terest of  the  subject.  The  spirit  and  purpose  of  this 
new  association  are  commendable.  — 
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EARLY    GRASSES. 


BY   HELEN   DEANE. 


'^jlEQUEST  the  pupils  to  collect  and  bring 

^     into  the  schoolroom  the  varieties  of 

grass    blossoms    found  in  the  school 

yard,  on  their  way  to  school,  or  in  some 

park,  pasture,  or  field  near  their  homes. 

Encourage  them  to  observe  the  arrangement,  shape, 

and  size  of  the  blossoms,  making  comparisons  and 

close  observations. 

These  grass  flowers  are  indeed  beautiful.  Some-, 
times  we  find  them  in  conical  spikes  on  long,  slender 
stems,  as  the  spike  of  the  timothy  or  the  shorter, 
smoother  meadow  foxtail.  Again,  we  find  them  in 
graceful  clusters,  as  in  the  orchard  grass.  Sometimes 
the  little  branches  extend  out  from  the  stem  in  all 
directions  and  are  loose  and  spreading,  as  in  the  com- 
mon June  grass  or  annual  spear  grass. 
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The  younger  pupils  will  readily  learn  to  speak  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  grass:  the  leaf  and  it's 
sheath,  the  tall,  slender  stem  from  which  spread  tiny 
branches  on  hair-like  stems,  and  the  spikelets  at  the 
end.  Each  spikelet  is  composed  of  calyx  and  floret 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass  the  reproduc- 
tive organs  may  be  seen. 

Select        some 

grass      and      its 

blossom     for      a 

A^'  '^.^^^         }J  /  1  schoolroom    talk. 

^T]  III    \\  I^6t  each  pupil  be 

provided  ^vith  the 
leaves  and  blos- 
soms of  the  June 
grass,  for  in  early 
June  we  find  the  fiowers  of  this  grass  in  great  abund- 
ance in  the  East  and  the  West.  It  constitutes  a  large 
proportion  of  the  turf  in  our  fields  and  pastures,  and 
is  one  of  our  important  grasses. 

This  grass  is  familiarly  known  in  some  sections  as 
the  Kentucky  Blue  grass,  for  in  Kentucky  it  attains 
its  highest  perfection  and  luxuriance. 

The  pupils  find  that  the  leaves  are  linear  in  shape 
and  are  of  a  light  green  color.  The  leaf  is  flat  and 
slightly  rough  on  the  inner  surface  and  edges;  the 
rough  inner  surface  distinguishes  it  from  the  annual 
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spear   grass,   which   is   smooth    on   both    surfaces. 

The  June  grass  produces  but  one  flowering  stem 
each  year;  this  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  long  and 
is  smooth  and  round,  while  the  stems  of  the  annual 
spear  grass  are  slightly  flattened. 

Compare  the  arrangement  of  the  lateral  branches 
of  the  annual  spear  grass  with  the  little  branches  of 
the  June  grass. 

The  spikelets  axe  often  variegated  a  purplish  brown 
color.  Under  a  microscope  observe  the  spikelet,  the 
florets,  and  the  calyx.  Close  examination  will  dis- 
close that  the  florets  are  webbed,  thus  differing  again 
from  the  florets  of  the  annual  spear  grass. 

During  the  last  days  of  May  and  in  early  June  we 
notice  the  long,  slender  stems  of  a  delicate  grass 
springing  up  by  our  gravel  walks  and  on  hard,  dry 
soil  of  the  roadsides.  To  many  it  is  the  igost  com- 
mon of  green  grass;  to  others  it  is  the  annual  spear 
grass,  with  its  smooth,  flat  leaves  of  light  green.  One 
is  immediately  attracted  by  the  spreading,  hair-hke 
branches,  arranged  alternately,  at  the  end  of  which 
are  delicate  spikelets  of  ovate  shape. 

Closely  examine  the  leaves,  and  we  shall  often  find 
them  crumpled  or  wavy  at  the  margins  or  edges  and 
also  rough.  They  are  smooth  on  both  surfaces. 
This  grass  begins  to  put  forth  its  fiowers  in  the  earli- 
est summer  days  and  continues  to  blossom  through- 
out the  entire  season. 

The  short-leaved  spear  grass  is  found  on  the  rocky 
hillsides,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  above  variety 
by  its  very  short  upper  leaves. 

In  our  walks  by  the  roadside  or  field  during  May 
and  June  we  notice  a  grass  which  gives  out  a  peculiar 
aromatic  odor  when  bruised.  It  is  almost  the  only 
common  grass  that  is  fragrant,and  is  the  sweet-scented 


vernal  grass.  Under  a  glass,  we  notice  the  spikelets 
are  spreading  and  the  florets  are  hairy  on  the  outside, 
while  little  spiral  awns  issue  from  the  florets.  When 
the  seeds  of  this  grass  are  ripe  they  adhere  to  the 
paleae  or  husks  of  the  blossom. 

Pupils  delight  in  moistening  their  hands  and  plac- 
ing in  them  the  seeds  of  this  grass;  for  all  the  little 
spiral  awns  begin  to  untwist,  and  in  uncoiling  they 
move  about  like  insects. 

Another  grass  which  blossoms  in  early  summer  is 
the  tall  oat  grass,  often  found  on  deep,  sandy  soils,  or 
on  the  borders  of  fields.  Its  stems  are  from  two  to 
three  feet  high,  with  leaves,  flat,  acute,  and  rough 
on  both  sides.  Its  distinguishing  characteristic  is  in 
its  having  two  florets  and  the  long,  bent  awn  rising 
from  a  little  above  the  base  of  the  outside  husk  or 
palea. 

Among  the  grass  flowers  of  May  and  June  we 
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notice  the  cylindrical  and  soft  spike  of  the  meadow 
foxtail.  It  is  shorter  and  softer  than  the  longer  spike 
of   timothy,  which   blossoms   later   in   the   season. 


usually  in  July.  This  flower  is  of  great  interest  when 
seen  under  the  microscope.  Its  awn  is  twisted  and 
twice  the  length  of  the  flower,  its  long  and  feathered 
stigmas  and  three  stamens  all  give  it  a  queer 
appearance. 

A  book  consisting  of  drawings  of  familiar  grasses 
is  a  very  dainty  affair. 
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The  root,  leaf,  and  flower  are  drawn  carefully  and 
below  is  written  the  name  of  the  grass,  the  place  of 
growth,  the  collector's  name,  and  date. 

A  grass  album  is  another  souvenir  of  the  season. 
A  scrap  book  is  procured  and  a  collection  of  perfect 
grass  blossoms  made.  These  are  pressed  carefully, 
then  laid  on  the  page  in  the  position  desired.  A 
httle  mucilage  is  applied  to  the  tips  and  to  the  stem. 
Below  each  is  written  the  variety,  the  name  of  the 
collector  and  date  of  collection. 

Upon  a  blackboard  a  border  of  the  varieties  of 
grasses  may  be  sketched  as  they  are  brought  to  the 
schoolroom.  This  is  effective  if  drawn  in  some  cor- 
ner brightened  by  the  sunlight.  The  sunshine 
brings  out  the  shades  of  green  in  which  the  grasses 
are  drawn.  The  different  varieties  contributed  may 
be  written  with  the  locality,  soil,  contributor's  name, 
and  date  of  collection. 


LANGUAGE. 

BY   KATHRYN   LIVINGSTON. 

UKIXG  the  last  few  warm  days  of  the 

term  shorten  the  recitations,  for  now 

the  children  are  more  restless.    They 

would  prefer  to  recite  ten  minutes  at 

three    different  times  than  to    recite 

thirty  minutes  at  one  time.     All  work  seems  to  drag 

and  is  performed  in  a  listless  manner.    We  are  taxed 

to  the  utmost  to  keep  up  the  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

In  the  language  work  the  assignments  should  be  of 
timely  interest  and  come  under  the  personal  observa- 
tion of  the  children.  Let  them  write  out  what  they 
would  like  to  do;  where  they  would  prefer  to  go;  what 
they  desire  most  to  see  and  why. 

Again  let  them  write  about  what  they  have  done, 
have  seen,  felt,  and  wished. 

For  written  work  assign  such  subjects  as:  What  the 
brook  sees  in  June;  the  birds  of  June;  their  concerts; 
an  insect  party;  the  meadows  in  June;  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  trees  in  our  school  yard;  the  flower  balL 

Children  especially  like  to  personify,  and  will,  if 
once  directed,  write  much  that  may  be  used  for  read- 
ing lessons. 

Read  to  the  children  two  or  three  lines  from  some 
choice  bit  of  literature  and  let  them  write  about  the 
Unes;  for  example: — 

"The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun, 
Atilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves." 

Ask  for  mental  pictures  of  this  scene. 
What  kind  of  a  bird  do  you  see? 
What  does  his  house  look  like? 
What  kind  of  leaves  are  about  his  door? 
What  blossoms  balance  and  swing  like  this  little 
bird? 


Our  Glad  Vacation. 

•    [Tune:  "Rally  Round  the  Flag."] 
^  OME,  boys  and  girls  with  happy  hearts,  come  raise  a 
\^.  merry  song. 

Shouting  with  joy  for  glad  vacation; 
We'll  greet  our  bright  vacation  time  with  cheering  loud 
and  strong, 
Shouting  with  Joy  for  glad  vacation. 

Chorus. 

Through  woodland  and  meadow  our  song  shall  be  heard. 
As  free  as  a  squirrel,  as  blithe  as  a  bird. 
With  joyous  laugh  and  merry  song  we'll  have  a  holiday. 
Shouting  with  joy  for  glad  vacation. 

We'll  seek  the  haunts  where  woodbirds  sing,  and  sweetest 
wild  flowers  grow, . 

Shouting  with  joy  for  glad  vacation. 
Of  nature's  ever-open  book  we'll  gladly  strive  to  know. 

Shouting  with  joy  for  glad  vacation.— Cho. 

We  play,  we  sing,  and  work,  and  grow,  till  our  vacation's 
o'er. 
Shouting  with  joy  for  glad  vacation; 
And  for  this  time  of  joy  ad  rest  we'll  love  our  schoolroom 
more. 
Shouting  with  joy  for  glad  vacation. — Cho. 

— ^Ada  Simpson  Sherwood. 
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Holmes  Questions. 


/For  illustration  of  Dr.  Holmes  and  his  birthplace,  see  Supplement 
this  issue.] 

p^istribute  the  following  questions  among  the  pupils  several  days 
before  the  exercises,  requesting  each  pupil  receiving  one  to  be  pre- 
pared on  the  answer.] 

1.  Give  Dr.  Holmes'  full  name.  (Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.) 

2.  When  and  where  was  he  born?  (Cambridge,  Mass., 
August  29, 1809.) 

3.  From  what  college  did  he  graduate?    (Harvard.) 

4.  What  special  branches  did  he  study?  (  Law  and 
medicine.) 

5.  In  what  colleges  did  he  teach,  and  what  branches 
did  he  teach?  (Dartmouth,  '39  and  '40,  and  Harvard; 
anatomy  and  phsrsiology.) 

6.  How  long  was  he  professor  at  Harvard?  (Thirty- 
five  years.) 

7.  In  what  magazine  has  much  of  his  beet  work  been 
published?    (The  AtlanUc.) 

8.  In  what  poem  does  he  mention  his  great-grand- 
father, grandfather,  and  father?  (In  "A  Family  Record.") 

9.  Mention  some  famous  poet  friends  of  Holmes. 
(Emerson,  Longfellow,  and  Hawthorne.) 

10.  A  memoir  of  what  celebrated  historian  has  he  writ- 
ten?   (John  Lothrop  Motley.) 

11.  "Thou  at  length  art  tree, 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea." 

How  are  these  words  of  the  poet  true  of  himself? 

12.  From  which  of  his  poems  is  the  foregoing  quota- 
tion?   ("The  Chambered  Nautilus.") 

13.  Mention  some  of  his  earliest  poems  that  are  still 
much  admired.  ("Old  Ironsides,"  "The  Last  Leaf,"  and 
"The  September  Gale.") 

14.  What  simple  poem  is  a  special  favorite  of  the  chil- 
dren?   ("Katydid.") 

16.  What  city  has  been  his  winter  home  for  many 
years?    (Boston.) 

16.  Where  has  he  spent  his  summers?  (Formerly  at 
Pittsfleld,  Mass.;  in  later  years  at  Beverly.) 

17.  What  is  his  best-known  work?  ("The  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast  Table.") 

18.  What  quality  in  particular  makes  his  poems  and 
prose  celebrated?    (His  mirthfulness  and  wit.) 

19.  What  do  you  know  of  his  children?  (He  has  had 
three  children,  two  sons,  one  of  whom,  the  elder,  is  liv- 
ing, and  one  daughter.) 

20.  When  and  where  did  he  die?  (At  his  home  in 
Boston,  October  7,  1894.) 


LESSONS  ON  ANIMALS.*— (V.) 

BY    LOUISE   J.    HEDGE. 

THB  SHBBP.** 

[Adapted  to  children  studying  the  geography  of  the  American 
continent.] 

[The  illustrative  material  for  this  lesson  should  in- 
clude, if  possible,  both  charts  and  pictures  of  the  sheep, 
the  ox,  and  the  dog  or  cat.  If  a  pair  of  sheep's  horns, 
as  well  as  a  pair  of  ox's  horns,  can  be  obtained,  they  will 
be  useful.] 

ANGING  up  her  pictures,  the  teacher  be- 
gins, ^T\Tiat  animal  have  I  here  that  we 
have    not    studied?    Tell    me    some 
other  animal  about  the  size  of  a  sheep.^* 
"A  sheep  is  about  as  large  as  a  good- 
sized  dog.'*    "That  is  true,  for  it  usually  stands  about 
two  feet  high.    Yet  the  wild  Rocky  mountain  sheep, 

•  Copyrighted. 

<MThe  writer  desires  to  express  her  indebtedness  for  many  points 
brought  out  in  this  lesson  to  Dr.  Louis  Robinson's  article  on  "Wild 
Traits  in  Tame  Animals :  The  Sheep,"  published  In  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  July,  1895. 


called  the  bighorn,  stands  a  foot  higher.  We  did 
not  get  our  domestic  sheep  by  taming  bighorn. 
These  tame  animals  were  brought  from  Europe  as 
cattle  were. 

*^Vhat  is  noticeable  about  a  sheep  as  an  animal?^' 
To  this  the  children  reply,  ^T[t  is  covered  with  wool.'* 
'It  has  a  small  head." 

'^Before  we  talk  about  those  points  let  us  see  if  our 
sheep  is  like  either  the  cow  or  the  dog  in  any  way. 
What  do  you  think  will  be  facts  we  shall  care  about 
learning?'* 

'^Ve  want  to  know  what  a  sheep  eats,"  says  one; 
another,  "What  kind  of  teeth  it  has";  and  still  an- 
other, 'TEIow  it  walks."     i 

'TiCt  us  begin  with  food  and  teeth.  Why  do  I  take 
those  together?"    'because  so  far  we  have  found  the 
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teeth  made  to  suit  the  food  the  animals  eat." 

^'What  do  you  know  about  what  a  sheep  eats?" 
'T[t  eats  grass,"  and  someone  anticipates  the  teacher's 
next  question  by  saying,  "Then  aren't  its  teeth  just 
like  acOw's?"  A  little  question,  but  it  means  much. 
It  means  that  the  enthusiasm  generated  in  these  les- 
sons is  beginning  to  work  out  in  spontaneous  think- 
ing. 

The  teacher  then  shows  the  charts,  letting  the 
child  see  that  what  he  has  thought  to  be  a  fact  is 
practically  true.  She  then  has  the  important  facta 
about  the  teefli  of  a  herbivore  restated. 

"Think  a  moment.  Can  you  remember  how  a 
sheep  moves  its  head  as  it  nibbles  grass?  How  is  it?" 
"It  jerks  its  head  a  little  up  and  down."  "That  too 
is  like  the  cow,  isn't  it?  You  remember  the  cow 
takes  the  grass  between  its  lower  teeth  and  hard  upp^ 
gum  and  breaks  it  off. 

^^hat  is  true  of  the  chewing  motion?  What  is 
that  like?  You  do  not  remember.  Perhaps  you 
never  watched  the  sheep  chew  grass.  They  use  the 
same  sidewise  motion  as  the  cow  or  the  goat,  and  of 
course,  moreover,  they  chew  the  cud. 

"The  muzzle  of  the  sheep,  though,  is  not  quite  like 
that  of  a  cow.  How  does  it  differ?"  "It  seems  to  be 
narrower." 

"That  is  important  to  the  sheep,  for  with  its  narrow 
muzzle  it  can  get  the  grass  from  between  the  stones. 
A  sheep  is  more  at  home  in  a  stony  field  on  a  hillside 
than  on  a  rich  level  meadow,  for  when  wild  it  is  a 
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mountain  dweller.  The  grass  growing  in  a  salty  soil 
suits  it  best.  That  is  why  sheep  flourish  so  well  in 
Scotland,  in  Australia,  and  on  our  western  plateau. 

"Now  if  food,  teeth,  and  way  of  eating  are  all  like 
those  of  a  cow,  what  shall  we  expect  to  find  true  of  the 
stomach  of  the  sheep  ?'^  "I  think  it  will  have  those 
other  three  bags  or  stomachs  besides  the  true  stom- 
ach, just  as  the  cow  did.^'  ^TTou  are  right,  it  has  four 
stomachs. 

''Let  us  look  at  the  head  again.  How  are  the  eyes 
placed  5^^  "They  are  on  the  side  of  the  head,'^  says 
one  child,  and  another  adds,  "That  is  like  the  cow 
too.'*  They  are  then  called  on  to  tell  what  advantage 
this  was  shown  to  give  an  animal. 

"What  else  about  the  head  makes  one  think  of  a 
cow?*'  the  questioner  continues,  and  of  course  the 
reply  is,  "A  sheep  has  horns." 

"Tell  us  what  you  can  about  the  sheep's  horns  from 
what  you  can  see  in  the  picture."  "They  curve." 
"Yes,  but  so  do  a  cow's  horns.  Yet  they  do  not  look 
alike.  Trace  with  your  fingers  in  the  air  how  the 
horns  would  grow  from  your  head  if  you  were  a  cow, 
now  if  you  were  a  sheep. 

"Both  animals  have  hollow  horns,  with  a  bony  core, 
and  these  horns  are  never  shed.  If  you  clasp  your 
finger  round  a  cow's  horn,  how  does  it  feel?"  "It  is 
round."  "What  is  true  of  the  sheep's  horns?" 
"These  seem  to  have  sides  and  they  have  rings  on 
them  too."    "Yes,  they  are  three-sided  and  ridged. 

"It  is  curious  that  some  kinds  of  sheep  have  no 
horns;  in  some  kinds  only  the  father  sheep  have  them, 
and  in  other  kinds  all  the  sheep  have  them,  and  some 
sheep  even  have  more  than  one  pair.  What  would 
you  think  of  seeing  a  sheep  with  six  or  eight  horns?" 


SOUTHDOWN   SHEEP. 


The  use  of  the  horns  as  a  means  of  defense  is 
spoken  of,  which  easily  leads  to  the  more  customary 
means  of  safety, — flight.  The  sheep  is  not  swift, 
however,  but  seeks  dangerous  rocky  heights  to  escape 
its  enemies. 

The  children  decide  that  the  sheep  is  another  toe- 
walker  with  two  toes.  Attention  is  called  to  the  two 
useless  little  hoofs  above  the  others  and  back  of 
them — ^just  as  in  the  cow.  In  the  skeleton  only  a 
splint  of  bone  remains  to  correspond  in  structure  to 
these  outward  signs  of  toes.     Finally  the  lack  of  a 


collarbone  is  sho^vn  by  the  fact  that  the  only  possible 
leg  motion  is  forward  and  back. 

"\\^ild  sheep,"  the  teacher  explains,  "are  great 
climbers  and  can  leap  long  distances.  Hunters  in  the 
Rocky  mountains  tell  of  wonderful  leaps  the  big- 
horn make.  All  this  leaping  and  climbing  makes 
the  muscles  of  the  hind  legs  large  and  strong.  This 
is  true  even  of  tame  sheep,  because  long  ago  they  came 
from  wild  sheep.  In  consequence  of  this  muscular 
development  a  leg  of  mutton  or  lamb  is  generally  con- 
sidered an  especially  choice  cut  of  meat. 

"Let  me  tell  you  something  very  interesting. 
When  cattle  were  wild,  they  lived  in  forests.  That  is 
why  they  carry  their  heads  low,  for  they  had  to  avoid 
the  branches  of  the  trees.  The  mother  used  to  hide 
her  baby  calf. in  the  bushes  and  go  off  for  hours  at  a 
time  to  get  food.  But  the  mother  sheep,  on  the  other 
hand,  lives  in  open  places,  where  she  cannot  hide  the 
little  lamb.  So  the  lamb,  even  when  very  young,  has  , 
to  be  able  to  run  around  with  her  and  even  to  climb 
up  the  mountain  side  in  time  of  danger.  For  this 
reason  its  legs  are  very  long  for  its  size. 

"Even  the  color  of  the  lamb's  wool  is  a  protection, 
for  it  is  usually  grayish,  like  the  rocks.  What  color  is 
the  sheep's  wool?"  "It  is  whitish."  "We  usually 
speak  of  it  as  creamy.  One  kind  of  sheep,  living  in 
Asia,  is  black,  and  it  is  the  black  wool  from  the  lambs 
which  is  known  as  astrakhan. 

"Wild  sheep  have  rough,  hairy  coats  with  the  short 
wool  underneath.  Why  have  they  such  a  warm 
coat?"  "Because  they  live  in  cold  mountains." 
'TTes,  and  in  the  mountains  the  winds  are  often  fierce. 
One  curious  thing  in  connection  with  this  living  in 
windy  places  is  that  the  flies  never  bother  sheep  as 
they  do  cows,  for  the  wind  blows  them  away.  There- 
fore a  long  tail  would  be  of  no  use,  and  as  an  actual 
fact  wild  sheep  have  very  short  tails,  but  for  some 
unknown  reason  tame  sheep  insist  on  growing  useless 
long  ones. 

"How  is  wool  obtained  from  the  sheep?"  "Men 
cut  it  off,"  say  the  children. 

If  no  one  knows  about  the  shearing  of  sheep,  the 
teacher  tells  of  the  spring  washing  of  the  sheep  and 
of  the  shearing,  the  wool  coming  off  in  a  solid  mass. 

"If  we  could  look  at  a  fibre  of  sheep's  wool  and 
one  of  dog's  hair  under  a  microscope,  we  should  see 
a  great  difference,  for  the  hair  woifld  look  smooth, 
while  the  wool  would  show  little  roughnesses  along 
it.  When  the  fibres  of  wool  are  twisted  into  thread 
and  woven  into  cloth  these  roughnesses  help  to  make 
the  cloth  firm.  But  when  we  wash  a  woolen  garment, 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  rub  it  too  much,  lest  we 
shrink  it;  that  is,  we  let  the  rough  threads  catch  upon 
one  another  so  that  we .  cannot  straighten  out  the 
garment  quite  as  it  was  before.  It  becomes  smaller, 
thicker,  and  less  soft. 

"You  remember  we  said  a  good  deal  about  the 
qualities  of  a  dog.  What  were  some  of  them?" 
Various  children  recall  the  bravery,  intelligence, 
affectionateness,  and  fidehty  of  dogs. 

"What  qualities  has  the  sheep?"     "It  is  not  brave. 
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\inles8  perhaps  when  it  has  a  lamb  to  protect/^ 
^^0,"  the  teacher  replies,  "it  is  timid,  and  that  is 
partly  because  it  is  not  swift  and  partly  because  it  is 
stupid.  You  remember  we  spoke  of  its  small  head; 
it  has  not  the  head  of  an  intelligent  animal. 

^TTou  see  we  have  taken  sheep  away  from  their 
natural  surroundings,  the  mountains,  in  taming  them, 
and  after  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  they  still 
do  not  feel  at  home  and  cannot  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Shepherds  must  watch  them  very  closely, 
tending  the  lambs  and  their  mothers,  the  ewes,  with 
especial  care. 

"What  about  the  affection  of  sheep?"  Think  of 
all  the  stories  you  have  read.  "Mary  had  a  little 
lamb"  tells  a  true  tale  of  the  sheep  nature,  I  think. 

"Do  sheep  live  just  in  pairs  generally,  or  many 
together?"  "They  live  in  a  flock,"  someone  answers, 
and  another  asks,  'T.s  that  for  safety?" 

'T.  do  not  think  we  could  prove  that  surely,  but  I 
will  tell  how  added  safety  is  gained  by  numbers  herd- 
ing together.  They  post  sentinels  in  the  highest  part 
of  the  pasture  while  the  others  feed,  and  they  give 
warning  of  danger. 

"A  wild  sheep  has  erect  ears.  What  have  domestic 
sheep?"  "Theirs  hang  down,"  someone  replies 
after  inspecting  the  pictures.  "Why  is  this?"  pur- 
sues the  teacher.  "I  suppose  the  wild  sheep  must  be 
ready  to  hear  an  enemy  come,"  one  child  says.  Then 
another  exclaims,  "Oh*  I  see  why  the  tame  ones  do 
not  hold  theirs  up.  It  is  because  they  do  not  take 
care  of  themselves." 

"Sheep  have  still  other  ways  of  guarding  them- 
selves. They  usually  feed  in  the  rockier  parts  of  the 
feeding  ground.  Sometimes  they  place  themselves 
where  currents  of  air  coming  from  different  directions 
meet,  in  order  that  they  may  sniff  the  enemy  either 
way. 

"What  three  senses  help  them  keep  guard?" 
^'Sight,  Hearing,  and  smell,"  the  children  answer. 

"They  are  so  hard  to  approach,"  continues  the 
teacher,  "that  the  Indians  used  to  resort  to  tying  a 
pair  of  horns  to  their  heads,  when  they  hunted  big- 
horn, approaching  from  rock  to  rock  on  the  side 
away  from  the  wind." 

No  time  remains  for  speaking  of  useful  articles 
obtained  from  the  sheep.  These  could  easily  form  a 
lesson  by  theniselves.  Such  a  lesson  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  this  series,  however.  Teacher  and  chil- 
■dren  together  now  proceed  to  build  up  the  following 
summary: — 

The  sheep  is  a  grass-eater,  and  has  teeth  fitted  for 
grinding.  The  upper  front  teeth  are  lacking;  the  lower 
front  ones  are  all  used  for  cutting. 

It  chews  the  cud.  and  has  four  stomachs. 

Its  natural  home  is  in  mountainous  land. 

Its  eyes  are  on  the  side  of  the  head. 

Horns  may  or  may  not  be  present.  They  are  three- 
sided,  ridged,  and  hollow  upon  a  bony  core.  They  are  not 
shed.    They  are  a  weapon  of  defense. 

Safety  from  danger  is  usually  sought  by  climbing  to 
dangerous  rocky  heights. 

Sheep  are  toe-walkers,  with  two  regular  hoofed  toes 
and  remnants  of  two  others  above.  They  have  no  collar- 
bones.   Lambs  are  long-legged. 

The  coat  is  of  wool.  In  wild  sheep  long  rough  hair 
•covers  the 'wool. 

The  sheep  is  timid,  stupid,  and  somewhat  affectionate. 

The  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell  aid  in  giving 
an  alarm  of  danger. 


Composition  Subjects. 

SUITED  TO  CHILDREN  IN  SETENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES. 

[Cleveland  Coarse  of  Stady.] 
How  Electricity  Moves  the  Street  Cars. 
How  to  Break  Horses. 
A  Journey  I  Should  Like  to  Take. 
Advantages  of  Manual  Training. 
Should  Girls  Learn  to  Cook? 

A  Description  of  Some  Persons  Whom  I  Have  Met. 
A  Paraphrase  of  a  Poem. 
An  Original  Story. 

Should  the  Independence  of  Cuba  be  Recognized  by  Our 
Government? 
A  Visit  to  the  Seashore. 
How  to  Ride  a  Bicycle. 
The  Bicycle  in  Warfare. 
My  Favorite  Book. 
My  P'avorite  Historical  Character. 
Should  a  Newspaper  Publish  the  Details  of  Crime? 
A  Visit  to  an  Electric  Power  House. 
Th'3  History  of  the  Steam  Engine. 
Home,  School,  and  City  Government  Compared. 


Books  for  Pupils. 

List  in  Pougbkeepsie  for  Fourth  Grade. 
FICTION. 

Abbott,  Jacob. — Franconia  Stories,  MalleviUe,  Stuy- 
vesant,  Mary  Bell,  Agnes,  Ellen  Linn,  Mary  Erskine,  Wal< 
luce,  Rodolphus,  Beechnut,  Caroline. 

Alcott,  L.  M.— Lulu's  Library  (2  parts).  My  Boys,  My 
Girls. 

Anderson,  H.  C— Fairy  Tales. 

Harris. — Daddy  Jake. 

Hawthorne. — ^Wonder  Book. 

Lodge.— Six  Popular  Tales  (2  parte). 

Molesworth. — Cuckoo  Clock,  Grandmother  Dear,  Tell 
Me  a  Story. 

Jackson,  H.  H.— Letters  from  a  Cat. 

Page. — Two  Little  Confederates. 

Scudder.— Bodleys  Telling  Stories,  Bodleys  In  Town 
and  Country,  Bodleys  on  Wheels,  Bodleys  Afoot,  Boston 
Town,  Folk  Stories. 

Stowe,  H.  B.— Dog's  Mission,  Little  Pussy  Willow, 
Queer  Little  People. 

Swlnton  and  Cathcart.— Book  of  Tales,  Golden  Book  of 
Choice  Reading. 

Woolsey,  S.  C. — Susan  Coolldge,  Cross  Patch,  Eye- 
bright,  Mischiefs  Thanksgiving,  Nine  Little  Goslings. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Abbott,  J.— Founders  of  Empires,  Cyrus,  Darius, 
Xerxes,  Alexander,  Genghis  Khan,  Peter  the  Great. 

Abbott,  J.  S.  C— Columbus,  DeSoto,  La  Salle. 

Angus,  D.— The  Eastern  Wonderland. 

Browne,  M.— Chats  About  Germany. 

CofBn,  C.  C— Following  the  Flag. 

Conant,  Helen  S.— Butterfly  Hunters. 

Darwin.  C— What  Mr.  Darwin  Saw. 

DuChalllu,  Paul.— Country  of  the  Dwarfs,  Gorilla  Coun- 
try. 

Flske,  J.— War  of  Independence. 

Francis,  B.— Isles  of  the  Pacific. 

Green,  H. — Coal  and  Coal  Mines. 

Hawks— Uncle  Philip's  Talk  About  New  York. 

Helld,  Mary.— Glimpses  of  South  America. 

Higglnson.- Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States. 

Ingersoll,  E.— Friends  Worth  Knowing. 

Johonnot,  J.— Neighbors  with  Claws  and  Hoofs,  All  the 
Russians. 

Phillips,  E.  C— Peeps  Into  China,  George  Washington. 

Scudder. — Heroes  of  History. 

Towle.— Marco  Polo,  Raleigh,  Sir  Francis  Drake. 
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BAST  STEPS 


IN   PICTORIAL 
TION.*— (11.) 


REPRESENTA- 


BT   OLABA   BOSS    HATHEWAY. 

HE  preceding  article  was  devoted  exclu- 
siyely  to  fences^  not  because  fences  in 
fhemselves  are  so  desirable  as  models, 
bnt  because  it  seemed  possible  to  illus- 
trate our  theme  more  clearly  and  pro- 
gressively by  following  one  class  of  objects  than  by 
introducing  variety.    To  present  the  work  to  chil- 


dren it  would  be  unwise  to  dwell  upon  any  one  class 
of  objects^  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  pursuing  so 


A  cane  (Kg.  18),  a  fish-pole  (Fig.  19),  a  whip  (Pig. 
20),  a  crook  (Fig.  21),  or  a  button-hook  (Fig.  22),  are 
all  capable  of  expression  by  a  few  simple  strokes 
which  a  child  can  be  led  to  see  and  imitate. 

Flat  objects  or  round  ones  may  easily  be  treated  in 
this  simple  manner.    The  illustrations  from  Fig  23 


to  Fig.  46,  in  which  objects  of  a  similar  character  are 
grouped  together,  are  merely  suggestive  of  the  mate- 


msBKm 


f 


rial  for  drawing  by  which  we  are  surrounded  on  every 

hand. 

Enough,  objects  are  here  shown  for  us  to  attempt 
limited  a  method.  The  world  is  full  of  variety  which  to  determine  the  basis  of  this  selection.  Notice  that 
we  may  use  to  advantage  in  this  work.  the  marked  feature  of  those  first  chosen  is  length  in 

""Copyrighted,  18OT.  a  variety  of  combinations.    The  objects  themselves 
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do  not  lack  width  or  thickness  (they  could  not  and 
exist),  but  they  are  frequently  made  up  of  long  strips, 


-i<5- 


which  a  broad  line  will  easily  suggest,  and  in  their 
representation  direction  of  line  and  proportion  play 
an  important  part.    Notice  also  that  there  has  been 


no  attempt  to  express  perspective  effects,  but  rather  to 
represent  facts.    Lacking  a  better  way  of  stating  it,  I 
will  say  we  are  noting  down  the  appearance  of  facts — 
simple  facts  which  any  one  can  see  and  understand. 
In  objects  which  have  much  thickness,  to  find  our 


facts  we  should  observe  direct  front  or  side  views,  and 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  puzzled  and  thus  defeated 
by  views  which  include  both  front  and  side,  as  to  ex- 
press these  is  far  more  difficult  and  will  be  more  easily 
accomplished  when  we  have  mastered  the  former. 

If  either  at  first  should  we  look  down  upon  the  ob- 
ject or  up  at  it,  but  rather  look  at  it  from  its  own  level 
for  real  proportions  (thickness  omitted)  and  try  to  re- 
member these. 


It  is  possible,  too,  that  we  shall  find  one  view  of  an 
object  very  characteristic  and  all  others  less  so,  es- 
pecially is  this  true  of  ordinary  cylindrical  objects 
having  handles. 

Choose  the  most  characteristic  views  of  the  most 
characteristic  objects  you  can  find. 

The  effects  in  nature  produced  by  light  and  shade 
will  help  us  very  much  in  stepping  from  the  represen- 
tation of  flat  forms  to  those  having  thickness  or 
solidity.  If  the  light  comes  from  above  and  the  left, 
the  under  and  right  sides  of  objects  will  be  dark  and 
clearly  defined,  while  the  left  will  be  very  light  and 
possibly  invisible  in  places. 

Notice  how  the  shadow  underneath  the  arch  (Fig. 
46)  begins  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  thickness. 

The  strokes  for  the  stones  indicate  not  so  much  the 
shape  of  the  stones  as  the  shadows  which  axe  caused 
by  one  f^tone  projecting  slightly  over  another. 

Notice  also  how  much  less  agreeable  to  the  eye  is 


the  representation  of  the  full  outline  of  every  stone,, 
as  in  Fig.  47. 

It  does  not  seem  as  true  to  nature  either,  because 
the  other  is  more  as  it  appears  when  the  light  falls 
upon  it.  One  represents  facts  only,  the  other  the  ap- 
pearance of  those  facts. 

In  Fig.  48,  though  our  first  and  main  attempt  is  ta 
express  the  facts  of  direction  and  proportion,  by 
slight  attention  to  shadows,  solidity  is  suggested  and 
a  step  toward  the  pictorial  is  taken. 


*i  f  ■■ 


Busy  Work. 

BY   ELLA   J.    DOUGLAS. 

1.  Write  upon  the  board  the  first  and  last  letters 
of  words  selected  from  the  Eeader  and  ask  the  pupils 
to  find  the  words.  •  Thus:  c g,  coming. 

2.  When  scissors  are  furnished  give  them  leaves 
from  old  seed  catalogues  and  have  them  cut  plants^ 
flowers,  and  leaves.  This  also  teaches  the  use  of  the 
scissors. 

3.  Fill  out  these  sentences: is  my  name.    I 

live  on street.    I  go  to  the school.      My 

home  is  in . 

4.  Write  the  names  of  six  objects  you  saw  on  your 
way  to  school  to-day. 

5.  Write  the  names  of  four  persons  you  know. 

6.  How  many  panes  of  glass  in  our  windows? 

7.  Write  five  things  in  your  own  homes. 

8.  Name  ten  articles  of  food. 

9.  Write  the  names  of  all  the  different  kinds  of 
seeds  you  can  think  of. 

10.  Write  the  oblongs  you  see  in  the  room. 

11.  Write  the  days  of  the  week. 
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^  Primary  Spelling.  ^ 


SPELLING  IN  THB  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

BY    ADELAIDE   V,    FINCH, 
Principal  Normal  Training  School,  Lewiston,  Me. 

N  the  primary  grades  it  is  better  to  use  no 
spelling  book;  for  the  teacher  can 
select  for  special  drill  in  spelling  words 
applicable  to  the  pupils'  needs.  In 
most  of  the  lessons  of  the  day  are  words 
which  children  nse  in  written  language  in  everyrday 
life,  and  these  should  be  thoroughly  learned,  but 
words  so  simple  that  they  can  be  learned  by  the  mere^ 
reading  should  not  be  included  in  the  lists.  Then, 
too,  there  are  majiy  common  words  which  need 
special  attention,  such  as  believe,  receive,  through, 
there,  their,  weather,  dropped,  Wednesday,  minute, 
whose,  until,  till,  sugar,  great,  and  others,  the  correct 
forms  of  which  should  be  kept  upon  the  blackboard 
for  reference  until  they  become  firmly  fixed  in  the 
mind. 

Two  periods  a  day  should  be  devoted  to  this  Biubject, 
one  for  the  preparation  and  one  for  the  reproduction 
of  the  work.  Both  oral  and  written  drills  should  be 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  lesson. 

Before  the  reading  lessons  of  the  day  occur,  our 
best  teachers  have  a  'Vord  lesson/'  at  which  time  aU 
new  words  occurring  in  the  lessons  are  taught  and 
drilled  upon  from  the  blackboard.  It  is  during  this 
period  (in  order  to  save  time)  that  the  teacher  may 
include  the  words  which  are  to  constitute  the  spelling 
lesson  of  the  day,  and  special  attention  may  be  given 
to  these  particular  words  in  reference  to  their  spelling. 
For  later  copying  and  study  by  the  pupils  they  should 
be  written  in  a  separate  column,  in  a  convenient  place, 
and  remain  there  until  the  further  study  of  the  words 
is  completed. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  all  words  should  be  ^^de- 
veloped,'' although  this  manner  of  obtaining  words 
has  great  value,  for  much  interest  in  each  special  word 
is  awakened,  and  therefore  close  concentration  is 
placed  upon  it.  Of  course,  the  closer  the  concentrsr 
tion  the  more  quickly  the  word  is  mastered.  But 
other  ways  of  obtaining  words  may  be  employed;  L  e., 
sounding,  sight-recognition  by  different  pupils,  etc. 
In  whatever  way  they  are  obtained,  they  should  be 
plainly  and  neatly  written  upon  the  blackboard,  and 
syllabicated,  ready  for  oral  and  written  drills. 

The  following  forms  of  drill  may  be  helpful  and 

suggest  others  to  the  wide-awake  teacher: — 

sail  ors  cu  ri  ous 

steam  er  Um  bria 

life-boat  Cap  tain 

1.  A  pupil  points  to  certain  words  and  calls  upon 
certain  others  to  spell,  which  each  one  does,  looking 
carefully  at  the  word  as  he  spells. 

2.  Different  pupils  name  words  for  a  certain  pupil 
to  find,  which  he  does,  spelling  as  in  first  instance. 


3.  The  teacher  points  and  calls  on  different  pupils 
to  spell. 

4.  The  teacher  calls  on  pupils  to  find  and  spell  all 
words  containing  an  ' V^  an  'V'  or  any  other  letter. 

5.  Sentences  constructed  using  certain  words. 

6.  Simultaneous  spelling.  The  children  should 
name  word  before  and  after  spelling  and  place  a  short 
pause  after  each  syllable.  This  drill  should  be 
quietly  performed. 

7.  The  teacher  points  at  a  word,  covers  it,  and 
pupils  endeavor  to  ''see  it  in  the  mind's  eye."  Then 
they  write  from  memory,  and  compare  with  the  form 
on  the  blackboard. 

After  the  "word  lesson,"  at  which  time  the  pupils 
have  learned  to  recognize  instantly  the  words  to  be 
used  in  the  different  lessons  of  the  day,  and  also  have 
had  special  drill  upon  the  words  which  constitute  the 
spelling  lesson,  the  pupils  should  copy  the  spelling 
Ust.  The  writing  of  this  list  several  times  is  bene- 
ficial, for  what  we  do  sinks  more  deeply  than  what  we 
see,  say,  or  hear.  In  order  for  the  copying  to  be  help- 
ful it  must  be  carefully,  correctly,  and  thoughtfully 
done.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  the  wrong 
impression  produced  by  incorrect  copying,  so  teachers 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  insisting  upon  correctness  in 
this  work. 

At  some  later  period  in  the  day  a  short  time  should 
be  devoted  to  the  reproduction  of  the  spelling  lesson, 
and  written  work  should  here  predominate.  Blank- 
books  or  papers  are  preferable  for  this  exercise.  The 
words  should  be  plainly  and  neatly  written,  in  straight 
columns,  and  no '  erasures  or  corrections  allowed. 
Common  noims  should  always  begin  with  small  letters. 
No  periods  should  be  placed  after  the  words,  but  after 
the  figures  numbering  the  words  they  should  be  used* 
The  teacher  should  pronounce  the  words  distinctly, 
and  but  once,  unless  some  unavoidable  interruption 
occurs,  when  a  repetition  may  be  given.  The  defin- 
ing of  simple  words  is  a  mere  waste  of  time.  If  the 
teacher  wishes  to  test  the  pupils'  knowledge  of  the  use 
of  a  word,  have  them  write  it  in  a  sentence. 

Beginning  with  the  third  or  fourth  grade,  pupils 
should  keep  a  list  of  their  misspelled  words  for  futote 
reference,  writing,  and  study,  and  the  teacher  should 
write  upon  the  blackboard  the  words  most  generally 
misspelled  for  extra  drill.  These  same  pupils  can  be 
taught  to  accurately  check  their  mistakes  as  the  words 
are  being  spelled,  and  also  estimate  and  mark  their 
own  per  cents,  at  the  top  of  the  paper  at  the  close  of 
the  lesson.  If  words  are  written  in  ink,  checks  should 
be  made  in  pencil  and  vice  versa.  When  this  plan  is 
adopted  the  teachers  should  carefully  mark  a  set  each 
week,  and  so  keep  in  close  touch  with  each  child's 
actual  progress  in  spelling. 

For  a  review  there  is  nothing  much  more  attractive 
to  the  pupils  than  a  genuine,  old-fashioned  spelling- 
match,  and  for  variety  this  may  profitably  be  used. 
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VACATION  TIME. 

BT  HELEN  B.   LOBINO. 

Characters.— Mother,  Teacher,  Children,  Nature,  Birds, 
Butterflies,  Frogs. 
Mother. — 

What  will  become  of  the  children? 

Yac^ation  is  almost  here. 
And  my  thoughtless,  rollicking  darlings 
Will  get  into  mischief,  I  fear. 
Teacher.— 

O,  send  them  into  the  meadows. 

The  woods  or  orchards  gay. 
The  whole  year  they  have  been  working, 
Now  let  them  have  time  for  play. 

They  are  weary  of  books  and  lessons. 

Of  hearing  the  school  bells  chime. 
So  turn  them  into  the  meadows, 

For  this  is  vacation  time.  ' 

(Enter  Nature.) 
Nature. — 

Yes,  leave  unto  me  the  children, 

I  love  every  one  of  them  well, 
Let  them  come  and  gather  around  me, 

And  stories  to  them  I  will  tell. 
Mother. — 

What  are  the  stories,  Nature, 

You'll  tell  to  the  children,  all? 
I  know  they  will  love  to  listen, 

And  will  come  if  they  hear  you  call. 
Nature. — 

I'll  tell  of  the  breezy  meadows, 

Where  through  the  summer  day 
The  lily  bells  all  are  nodding, 

And  calling  the  children  to  play. 

I  shall  never  Ure  of  telling 

Of  insect,  flower,  and  bird; 
The  folks  in  fur  and  in  feathers,— 
]  I  understand  every  word. 


For  even  the  humble  earthworm 

Has  work  that  he  well  can  do; 
And  this  is  what  you  would  hear  him  say, 

If  he  could  but  speak  to  you: — 

School,— 

"I  must  make  haste  to  stir  and  break  the  soil. 
To  help  good  farmers  toil." 

—Edith  M.  Thomas. 

Nature. — 

And  then  there  is  old  Dame  Spider, 

Weaving  her  gossamer  snares; 
She,  too,  has  a  word  for  the  children. 
In  spite  of  her  many  cares. 

School.— 

"I  catch  the  midge  and  tangle  in  my  clues 
Sunbeam  and  rainbow  hues." 

—Edith  M.  Thomas. 

Nature. — 

And  hark  to  the  little  birdies! 
Hear  you  the  songs  they  sing? 

Birds.— 

We,  too,  dear  Nature,  are  trying 

The  children  hither  to  bring. 
We  want  them  out  in  the  orchard 

To  hear  every  woodland  note. 
And  so,  to  call  them  unto  us, 

We  are  straining  each  feathered  throat 
Hark!  how  we  chatter  together 

All  through  the  summer  long. 
Bluebird,  robin,  and  sparrow. 

Now  we  will  sing  you  a  song. 

Birds  sing.    Tune:  "Yankee  Doodle." 

We  little  birdies  now  are  here. 

Upon  the  branches  swinging; 
We  want  the  children  all  should  come 

And  help  about  the  singing. 
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Chorus. 
Children,  children,  come  away. 

Skies  are  bright  above  us, 
Fields  are  green  and  flowers  gay; 

Come  now  If  you  love  us. 

Nature. — 

Now  while  the  birdies  chatter. 

Or  stop  for  a  moment  to  rest, 
I'll  tell  you  a  pretty  legend 

Of  the  robin's  painted  breast. 

RECITATION.— 

Have  you  heard  the  story  old  wives  tell 

Of  that  time  when  the  world  was  young. 
And  robin  and  bluebird  in  sober  brown 
In  Eden  carolled  and  sung? 

When  fair  Eve  fashioned  her  fig-leaf  suit. 

With  many  a  thorny  spine. 
She  pierced  her  hand  and  rosy  drops 

Ran  down  like  ruby  wine. 

Then  the  dear  little  robin  so  tenderly. 

In  the  olden  tale  'tis  said. 
Drew  from  her  finger  the  cruel  thorn. 

And  dyed  his  brown  breast  red. 

I  like  to  fancy  the  story  true, 

And  as  robin  chirps  and  sings 
To  dream  that  still  to  his  breast  of  fiame 

Something  of  Eden  clings. 

Teacher.— 

See  hither  and  thither  fiying, 

As  if  they  Would  see  the  fun. 
Come  flocks  of  butterflies,  yellow. 
Like  sparks  from  the  shining  sun. 

Hist!  they  are  calling. 

Butterflies.—  "Children, 

Come,  'tis  the  noon  o'  the  year; 
We  are  tasting  the  honeyed  flowers, 
And  waiting  to  welcome  you  here. 

"Lightly  over  the  grasses 

Our  bright  wings  flutter  and  glance; 
Come,  while  a  song  we  sing  you. 

Come  see  the  butterflies  dance." 

<Any  simple  dance  to  keep  time  to  the  music.) 
Butterflies  sing  and  dance.    Tune:  "Nelly  Bly." 

Children,  come,  children,  come. 

Summer's  in  the  air. 
Happy  birds  are  singing  now, 

Joy  lis  everywhere. 
Summer  bright,  summer  bright. 

Is  the  time  for  play; 
All  doleful  looks  the  fields  and  brooks 

Will  ever  drive  away. 
(Repeat  last  four  lines.) 
(Butterflies  dance  to  one  side  to  rest.) 
Nature. — 

The  frogs  are  down  in  tjie  marshes, 

Among  the  rushes  so  green; 
With  dragon  flies  darting  o'er  them, 

Gay  In  their  blue  and  green. 

Hear  them  call  to  the  children, 
"Come  to  us,  come  to  us,  c-r-o-a-k! 

Come  now  and  play  in  the  meadow. 
With  all  of  the  little  folk." 

And  here's  a  song  they  will  sing  you, 
'Twas  learned  at  the  singing  school 
Mr.  Frog  holds  down  in  the  marshes, 
^  On  the  edge  of  a  shady  pool. 


SONG.— 

(Frogs  hop  forward  and  sing.    Tune:    "Three  Little 
Maids.") 

O,  little  frogs,  are  we,  are  we, 
Merry  and  happy  as  can  be. 
We  know  vacation  will  soon  be  here. 
So  come  to  the  marshes,  dear. 

We're' little  frogs,  croak,  croak,  croak,  croak. 

Come  hither  now  ye  little  folk; 
Come  in  vacation,  and  you'll  agree 

Frogs  are  happy  as  can  be. 

Birds,  Butterflies,  and  Frogs. — 

Here's  a  welcome  over  and  over. 

To  the  dear  little  children,  all. 
We  will  meet  them  down  in  the  clover, 

.As  soon  as  we  hear  them  call. 
Let  them  come  here  and  learn  their  lessons. 

Nature  is  teacher  to-day; 
She  will  show  unto  them  such  treasures 

That  work  shall  become  but  play. 

Mother. — 

They  shall  go.    You  may  tell  the  children. 

That  soon  as  the  schools  are  done. 
Nature  is  making  ready  '  * 

To  welcome  them  every  one. 
Hark!  we  can  hear  them  coming; 

List  to  their  songs  so  gay. 
Oh,  children,  my  little  children. 

We  welcome  you  here  to-day. 

Children  enter,  singing.    Tune:  "(Joing  Home."— Mrs. 
Hailman's  Songs. 

Now  Mother  Nature's  calling 

Unto  us  every  one. 
And  so,  with  smiling  faces. 

To  her  we  happy  children  run. 
We  come,  we  come, 

We  come,  0  mother  dear. 
We  come,  we  come. 
Vacation  now  is  here. 
Tableau. — Mother,  Nature,  Teacher,  Children,  Butter- 
flies, Birds,  Frogs. 


For  Closing  Day. 

ASRANOBD  BT  MRS.  CAROLINE  H.  STANLEY. 

THE  QUEEN'S  APPROACH. 
(For  nine  children.) 

1.  Sweet  Summer  sent  her  heralds  out 

To  bear  the  news  around 
That  she,  the  Queen,  was  on  her  way 
To  her  green  camping-ground. 

2.  First  went  the  bee,  a  doughty  wight. 

With  his  big  buzzing  drum. 
He  called  to  all  to  deck  the  ways 
By  which  the  Queen  should  c<Hue. 

3.  Then  flew  the  jay,  a  handsome  knight, 

In  mantle  bright  and  blue. 
He  had  a  trumpet  sharp  and  shrill; 
He  told  the  glad  news,  too. 

4.  The  locust  came  with  flddle-notes; 

He  drew  a  single  string, 
A  humming  tone  that  fllled  the  air, 
And  made  the  woodland  ring. 

5.  Then  all  the  flower-folk  b^an. 

For  this,  their  festive  day. 
To  trim  the  roads,  adorn  the  paths, 
Where  Summer  takes4ier  way.  . 

6.  Then  all  the  trees  their  banners  hung. 

Of  white  and  pink  and  green. 
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The  roee  with  red  festooned  her  bush.  Gathering  ever  from  earth  and  sky 

So  fairy-like  the  scene.  Grace  and  glory  in  full  supply, 

7.     And  by  the  brook  the  cardinal  flower,  Would  you  win  life's  victory  so? 

In  uniform  of  red.  Cbnsider  me  lilies,  how  they  grow! 

The  picKerel-weed  in  serried  lines  ^^  ^-  ^y^ond.  in  the  OuUook. 

Their  gay  battalions  led.  THE  POETS  AND  THE  FLOWERS. 

«.     Bach  flower  that  had  a  Sunday  hat,  ,      ^^^  (For  flve  children.) 

A  A^^^  ^#  <*^*<*^^,,.  A^^  1-     Christine  Kosettl  says: 

A  dress  of  gorgeous  dye,  ,,„,  ^  /       ,.  „,  ^ 

x>.x       *i.t.xAi.xi-         u^j  Flowers  preach  to  us  if  we  will  hear. 

Put  on  the  best  that  she  could  flnd  *vw^*o  a#*i«v    i^  «»  j.  w^  wx  *      <u. 

For  Summer's  passing  by.  2.     Whlttier  calls  the  flowers 
«.    And.  last  of  all.  the  graceful  ferna  "Children  of  the  meadowa.  bom 

And  tiny  loving  moea  Of  sunshine  and  of  ahowers." 

Across  the  spot  her  foot  must  touch  8.     And  Wordsworth  says: 
A  velvet  carpet  toss.  "To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 

All.—  Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

Now  all  is  done;  the  roads  are  gay  ^      Holland  sings  of  the  roses: 

With  trumpet  tones  and  drum;  .^j^^y  ^^^^  ^1  languages  of  red. 

In  every  flower^s  thrcmt  the  song.  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

"Now.  dear  Queen  Summer.  «)mer  And  all  the  words  of  gold  are  said 

—Mary  Chase  Thurlow.  ^^^  fragrant  meanings  where  they  blow." 

A  GROWN-UP  FLOWER,  g      ..j^  Eastern  lands  they  talk  in  flowers. 
Little  Apple-blossom,  when  a  baby  small.  And  they  tell  in  a  garland  their  loves  and  cares; 

In  a  tiny  crimson  cap  peeped  out  first  of  all.  Each  blossom  that  blooms  in  their  garden  bowers 

Older  grown,  she  used  to  wear  a  snowy  satin  gown.  On  Its  leaves  a  mystic  language  bears." 

Trimmed  with  ribbons  pale  and  pink  running  up  and  — ^PercivaL 

down.  NATIONAL  FLOWERS. 
Now  her  busy  time  has  come,  after  holiday;                              (A  pleasant  exercise  may  be  made  from  this  list  by  let- 
All  her  pretty  finery  she  has  laid  away;  ting  one  child  call  the  name  of  the  countries,  and  others 
You  will  find  her.  if  you  hunt,  in  her  work-day  drees,  rise  in  their  seats  and  give  the  answers.) 

Making  you  an  apple  for  next  winter-time,  I  guess.  England The  rose 

—Youth's  Companion.         Scotland. .The  thistle 

TWIT  T  TT  TTTQ  Ireland The  shamrock 

THE  LILIES.  WtilQB The  leek 

(For  flve  children,  bearing  lilies.)  France The  lily  (fleur-de-lis) 

-I      Tt7»,«*  4«  +1,^  «r«^  ♦!»«  uH^  «-^«,o  Egypt The  lotus  flower 

1.  What  is  the  way  the  lilies  grow?  j^p^ .pj^^  chrysanthemum 

They  sleep  in  winter  under  the  snow,  Mexico The  cactus 

And  stir  in  their  sleep,  and  dream  of  the  sky  Saxony The  mignonette 

They  shall  look  up  to  by  and  by;  Spain The  pomegranate 

kr,A  «!»**«  ♦»,/.  «a*.*i»«.  «ri*u  «!«».».« 11  Athens The  violet  and  the  olive 

And  when  the  Sprlng.,with  fingers  small,  Prussia The  linden 

Reaches  and  touches  and  wakes  them  all,  Canada The  sugar-maple 

Then  out  they  come,  and  up  they  go;  ^  ,.,  ^ 

Thisisthe  way  the  lilies  grow!  p^p  ClOSiniT  Day. 

2.  And  yet  they  do  not  suddenly  leap  [An  Opening  Address.] 

Up  from  the  bed  of  their  winter  sleep.  |  'M  a  very  little  boy  (or  girl),  and  I  suppose  that  is  why 

Saying,  "Behold,  how  grand  are  we,  ft    the  teacher  puts  me  first  to-day.    But  I  am  big  enough 
As  big  to-day  as  ever  we'll  be!"  to  tell  you  that  we  are  very  glad  to  see  you.    I  hope 

Oh,  no;  that  is  not  the  lilies*  way,  you  will  like  our  school  very  much.    We  will  sing  our 

With  strain  and  striving  to  grow  in  a  day;  best  songs,  and  say  our  prettiest  verses,  and  be  just  aa 

Calm  and  happy,  and  sure  and  slow—  good  as  we  can  all  the  time  you  stay,  for  we  want  you  to 

That  is  the  way  the  lilies  grow.  come  again.— Teachers'  Programme. 

3.  They  draw  their  strength  for  leaf  and  stem  *^^'  * 

Out  of  the  earth  that  cradled  them;  Closing  Song. 

Then  catch  in  their  tiny  hands  the  rain,  by  c.  a.  keife. 

To  wash  them  clean  of  earthly  stain,  j-^j..  "Happy  Land."] 

And  lift  their  faces  to  air  and  sun  0^  p^^  our  books  away. 

That  clothe  in  beauty  every  one.  .  TB        ^^^^^^  ^^  ^one; 

To  heaven  above  from  earth  below-  JW    See.  in  the  western  sky. 
That  is  the  way  the  lilies  grow!  Low  sinks  the  sun. 

4.  By  and  by,  when  the  time  is  come.  Little  birdies,  in  the  neet. 
All  unconscious  they  bud  and  bloom.                                          Fold  their  wings  In  quiet  rest. 
Then,  In  a  glory  that  far  outshines                                            'Tis  the  hour  they  love  the  best,— 
Richest  splendors  of  royal  lines.  Day's  work  is  done. 

Over  the  meadows  in  bright  array  Like  birds,  we.  too.  have  flown 

The  4ilies  cluster,  and  seem  to  say,  p^j.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^. 

"How  this  happened  we  do  not  know,  Like  them,  we'll  seek  our  home. 

But  this  is  the  way  we  lilies  grow!"  ^^^^^  ^^^ngs  us  rest 

5.  Little  children  (and  larger,  too),  Very  pleasant  was  the  day. 

Let  the  lilies  say  this  to  you:  But  we're  tired  of  work  and  play. 

Would  you  climb  to  the  upper  air.  So  put  our  books  away, — 

Strong,  unsullied,  and  free  of  care,  Home  is  the  best. 
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RIVER  ACTION. 

BY   RICHARD   REX. 
MOTIVE. 

0  develop  powers  of  observation  and 
imagination.  To  see  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect.  To  reason  tlie  gen- 
eral from  the  particular.  To  see  the 
leveling  tendency  of  river  action.  To 
lead  the  child  to  learn  of  living  forces  about  him  and 
to  know  some  of  the  causes  of  change  in  the  earth's 
•orface. 

METHOD. 

Take  the  children  into  the  field  and  with  them 
gather  material  for  classroom  work.  Have  them 
notice  some  small  stream^  and  also  a  stream-bed  made 
by  rain  and  since  left  dry.  Have  them  observe  care- 
fully all  conditions  to  be  used  in  the  schoolroom. 
Then  indoors,  by  a  series  of  questions,  as  below,  bring 
to  special  attention  that  which  was  seen  out  of  doors. 
In  case  a  proper  answer  is  not  received  extra  questions 
are  given. 
-  Questions  and  occasional  answers  as  follows: — 

What  did  you  see  when  we  went  to  the  field? 
[Allow  each  child  to  tell,  individually,  what  was 
seen.] 

What  do  we  call  this  that  has  been  hollowed  out  in 
the  ground?  (Cut.)  How  did  it  come  there?  (Water 
made  it.)  Where  did  so  much  water  come  from? 
How  did  it  all  get  together?  What  helped  it  to  get 
together?  What  does  all  this  water  do?  (Buns.) 
What  makes  it  run?  (Slope.) 

What  did  jou  notice  about  the  width  of  the  cut? 
About  how  far  was  it  from  one  end  to  the  other? 
What  made  it  long  and  narrow?  [Draw  from  the 
children  that  the  slope  was  gradual.] 

The  water  was  running  toward  what?  What  do  we 
call  the  part  all  this  water  is  trying  to  reach?  (Mouth.) 
Where  is  the  mouth?  (At  one  end.) 
'  How  many  ends  has  a  river?  (Two.)  Shall  we 
have  a  name  for  the  other  end?  What  is  it? 
(Source.)  Here  introduce  the  word  "source'*  if  the 
children  have  never  used  it  before.  At  about  this 
stage  use  sand-boards  and  model  cut  as  remembered 
from  field  day.    Seview  previous  questions. 

Continuing, — ^What  does  running  water  do  to  the 
soil  along  the  sides?  (Pushes  it.  Moves  it  on.)  Sup- 
pose there  had  been  a  little  hill  about  half  way  down 
the  cut?  what  would  the  water  do? 

How  many  think  it  would  stop? 

How  many  think  it  would  go  around? 

How  many  think  it  would  go  over? 

When  would  it  go  around? 

When  would  it  go  over? 

If  it  went  aound,  what  would  it  do  to  the  hill? 
(Wear  it  away.)  Where  would  it  wear  it  away?  (At 
the  base.) 

If  it  went  over,  what  would  it  do  to  the  hill?  (Wear 
it  away.)  Where  would  it  wear  the  hill  away  if  it 
went  over?  If  what  went  over?  Here  write  or  re- 
write the  word  'Vater*'  on  the  blackboard. 

If  a  river  does  not  find  a  bed  already  made,  what 
does  it  do?  (Makes  it.)    If  that  little  hill  were  made 


of  sand,  what  about  time  for  making  the  bed?  Sup- 
pose the  hill  had  been  made  of  rock?  What  then? 
Would  the  water  wear  it  away?  How  can  water  wear 
or  cut  through  rock? 

What  does  a  river  leave  on  either  side  when  it  cuts 
through  a  hill  of  sand  or  rock?  (Banks.)  Where 
does  the  earth  go  that  a  river  cuts  out  between  its 
banks?  What  do  we  call  this  ground-up  earth  or 
rock?  (Silt.)  Some  of  it  is  carried  away  down  to 
what?    (Mouth.)    A  great  deal  is  left  where? 

What  becomes  of  that  which  is  carried  to  the 
mouth?  Can  we  see  it?  If  so,  why?  Why  was  it 
left  there  ?  What  does  it  form  ?  Why  waa  it  not  car- 
ried farther  on  ?  Develop  in  this  way  "delta**  and  tell 
children  how  it  received  its  name. 

What  about  amount  of  soil?  Where  is  there  more 
than  at  first?  Where  less?  Lead  children  to  see  the 
leveling  tendency  of  nature.  Leave  here  to  take  up 
again  with  building  as  the  main  thought,  and  that 
changes  are  constant  and  gradual. 

I  have  found  the  above  material,  with  other  ques- 
tions necetsary  to  bring  about  the  required  answers^ 
more  than  enough  for  one  month's  work.  The  chil- 
dren take  i+  easily,  naturally,  and  enjoy  it  in  the  lower 
grades.  As  new  words  are  introduced  special  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  them  by  writing  them  upon  black- 
board. Writing,  spelling,  and  language  is  also  ac- 
quired and  improved  by  telling  at  blackboard  what 
has  been  learned. 


JUNE    TALKS. 

BY   ELLA   MARIE   POWERS. 


N  the  month  of  June  there  are  several 
days  that  are  the  anniversaries  of  in- 
teresting events. 

A  short  talk  with  the  children  in  the 
primary  grades   concerning    the   sig- 
nificance of  the  days  will  be  remembered. 

JUNE  TWELFTH. 

It  is  fitting  that  Bryant,  our  poet  of  nature,  who 
loved  June  and  died  in  June,  should  receive  a  littie 
attention.  The  children  already  know  something  of 
bim  and  have  heard  many  of  his  poems. 

As  the  twelfth,  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  falls 
on  Saturday,  it  would  be  well  to  devote  a  few  moments 
on  the  Friday  afternoon  preceding  to  a  talk  about  this 
great  poet. 

We  may  tell  the  pupils  he  loved  the  woods;  the 
fioty^ers  were  his  companions,  the  birds  sang  sweetest 
melodies  to  him,  the  trees  told  him  stories,  and  the 
insects  played  games  with  him. 

Impress  upon  them  that  Bryant  was  not  a  well, 
strong  boy,  but  he  made  himself  strong  by  exercise, 
water,  and  simple,  nourishing  food.  He  took  long 
walks,  he  exercised  with  dumb-bells  every  morning 
before  breakfast,  he  was  fond  of  fishing,  running, 
leaping,  and  baseball,  but  enjoyed  best  his  quiet  walks 
over  the  hills  and  valleys. 

Tell  the  children  that  when  he  was  four  and  five 
years  old  he  learned  many  beautiful  poems  and  often 
repeated  them,  so  that  he  never  forgot  them.    When 
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he  was  nine  years  old  he  wrote  some  verses,  and  when 
ten  years  old  some  of  his  verses  were  printed  in  a 
newspaper.  He  edited  a  great  paper  and  wrote  many 
books  when  he  grew  older. 

Tell  something  of  his  beautiful  home,  of  the  trees. 


Bryant  Homestead,  Cumminoton,  Mass. 
From  Irish's  "American  and  British  Aathors." 

flowers,  and  the  pretty  lake  and  boats  near  by.  Tell 
of  the  troops  of  children  who  filled  his  grave  with 
flowers  on  that  June  day  sixteen  years  ago. 

Bryant^s  picture  may  be  shown  and  the  pupils  will 
be  glad  to  twine  a  wreath  of  Jime  flowers  about  it.  If 
there  be  time,  read  some  poem  of  Bryant's:  "The 
Yellow  Violet,"  'Tlobert  of  Lincoln,*'  "The  Gladness 
of  Nature,''  or  the  first  four  stanzas  of  "The  New  and 
the  Old." 

Endeavor  to  have  the  pupils  feel  the  beauty  of 

nature  and  impress  them  with  the  poet's  love  for  all 

things  good  and  beautiful,  so  that  they  may  say  as 

Bryant  said: — 

**Deeplj  has  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hastgiren, 
And  shaU  not  soon  depart." 

JUNE  FOURTEENTH. 

This  is  our  flag's  one  hundred  and  twentieth  birth- 
day. Briefly  tell  the  pupils  something  of  the  story 
of  our  flag. 

Every  nation  has  its  flag;  but  long  ago,  when  our 
country  was  first  settled,  there  was  no  flag  for  us  to 
raise  and  lead  our  men  on  to  war.  At  last  the  men 
wanted  a  flag  for  their  own;  so,  on  June  14,  1777, 
Congress   resolved  that  "the  flag  of  the  thirteen 


The  people  were  delighted  to  think  they  would 
now  have  a  flag  that  would  be  their  own  and  not  like 
the  flag  of  any  other  nation. 

George  Washington  took  a  pencil  and  paper  and 
made  a  drawing  of  this  flag.  Then,  with  two  men,  he 
took  his  drawing  to  a  bright  woman,  Mrs.  Boss,  to  ask 
her  to  make  the  first  flag.  Mrs.  Boss  kept  a  little 
upholstery  store  in  Arch  street  in  Philadelphia. 
Washington  had  drawn  the  stars  with  six  points  like 
those  on  our  coins,  but  Mrs.  Boss  folded  a  piece  of 
cloth  and  with  one  little  snip  of  her  scissors  made  a 
star  with  five  points.  Then  Washington  told  her  how 
to  make  the  stripes  of  red  and  white  and  where  to 
sew  the  square  of  blue. 

The  flag  was  soon  completed  and  was  hoisted  at 
once  in  Philadelphia  and  .copied  everywhere  over  the 
country  as  soon  as  the  patriots  heard  of  it. 

The  stars  were  first  arranged  in  a  circle. 

In  1795  there  were  fifteen  stripes  and  fifteen  stars; 
for  two  new  states  had  been  added  to  the  union.    In 


Flag  of  1777. 

United  States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and 
white;  that  the  Union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a 
blue  field." 


American  Flag  daring  the  War  of  1812. 

1818  there  were  twenty  stars  and  thirteen  stripes.  It 
was  then  voted  to  add  a  new  star  whenever  a  state 
should  be  admitted,  but  the  stripes  should  remain 
thirteen. 

In  1897  we  have  forty-five  stars  arranged  in  alter- 
nate rows  of  eight  and  seven. 

The  red  tells  us  to  be  brave,  the  white  tells  us  to 
be  pure,  and  the  blue  tells  us  to  be  true.  Every  time 
we  salute  our  flag  it  means  that  we  offer  to  our  coun- 
try our  love,  gratitude,  devotion,  and  lives,  if  neces- 
sary. 

Let  the  children  sing  all  the  flag  songs  they  know 
on  the  fourteenth,  and  have  a  few  patriotic  recitations 
given.  Let  the  younger  children  draw  and  crayon 
the  flags  of  1777  and  1795. 

^*FIag  of  the  san  that  shines  for  all, 
Flag  of  the  breeze  that  blows  for  all, 
Flag  of  the  sea  that  flows  for  all, 
Flag  of  the  school  that  stands  for  all, 
Flag  of  the  people,  one  and  all. 
Hail!  flag  of  Liberty !  all  hail ! 
Hail,  glorious  years  to  come !" 

JUNE  SEVENTEENTH. 

We  cannot  too  often  impress  upon  the  children 
that  we  owe  our  happiness  and  prosperity,  our  homea 
and  our  lives  to  the  brave  patriots  of  long  ago.  Tell 
them  at  every  opportunity  of  the  sufferings,  hard- 
ships, and  victories  of  those  early  days. 
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Let  the  pupils  tell  what  they  remember  about  the 
men  who  came  to  America  to  make  for  themselres 
homes.  After  they  had  toiled  and  suffered,  then  the 
selfish  king  of  England  said  these  homes  belonged  to 
him  and  he  claimed  their  property.  Let  the  little 
ones  discuss  the  justice  of  this. 

They  will  tell  you  of  the  soldiers  in  scarlet  coats 
and  gold  lace  who  were  sent  over  here  by  that  king. 

Then  tell  them  of  the  great  ships  in  Boston  harbor 
filled  with  soldiers,  how  our  brave  soldiers  marched 
to  the  top  of  a  hill  near  by  and  worked  night  and  day 
making  trenches  and  throwing  up  high  banks  of 
■earth  for  safety. 

Then  the  cannons  boomed. 

The  red-coats  got  into  boats  and  rowed  across  the 
•stream.  They  marched  up  the  hill  to  beat  bur 
soldiere.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  came,  when  sud- 
denly a  volley  of  shot  and  shell  is  hurled  down  upon 
them  and  they  fall  back.  They  march  up  the  hill  a 
second  time,  but  are  driven  down  again  by  our  men. 
A  third  time  they  come,  and  now  they  have  more 
men  and  our  brave  soldiers  have  used  up  nearly  all 
their  powder,  so  they  must  retreat. 

Children  cannot  fully  understand  all  this,  but  they 
•can  and  do  understand  that  our  soldiers  were  very 
brave  and  that  this  battle  of  Bunker  hill  was  a  great 
battle. 

Tell  them  the  story  of  some  hero.  Israel  Putnam 
is  a  favorite;  they  never  tire  of  hearing  of  his  brave 
venture  into  the  cave  to  kill  the  wolf,  of  his  capture 
by  the  Indians,  and  of  his  mad  gallop  to  Boston  when 
he  heard  there  was  a  great  fight  at  Lexington.  He 
came  in  time  to  fight  at  Bunker  hill,  and  his  bravery 
there  is  always  understood  and  read  with  interest  by 
the  children. 

Show  the  children  pictures  of  General  Warren,  of 
Bunker  Hill  monument,  of  the  flag  that  was  raised 
that  day  of  the  battle,  and  also  pictures  of  the  British 
soldiers. 

Parts  of  Holmes^  "Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker 
Hill"  may  be  read  to  the  pupils. 


MUSIC— AN  AID. 


BY   WINIFRED   B.    TAYLOR. 


ITH  the  educational  value  of  music  this 
article  has  nothing  to  do.  I  speak  of 
its  value  in  discipline,  its  use  in  moral 
influence,  and  as  a  physical  exercise. 
The  best  way  to  begin  our  day's 
work,  or  rather  to  prepare  for  our  day's  work,  is  with 
a  simple  little  prayer  in  song,  some  hymn  that  may  be 
Appreciated  and  understood  by  the  children.  I  think 
of  two  very  beautiful  songs  of  this  kind,  one  begin- 
ning "To  Thee,  Father,"  found  in  Mason's  "New 
Second  Music  Keader,"  and  "Father,  We  Thank 
Thee,"  in  "Kindergarten  Songs.'* 

Attention  must  be  called  to  the  sentiment,  and  the 
<5hildren  must  also  be  led  to  feel  its  spirit,  then  to  ex- 
press it  in  their  tone  and  attitude. 

When  there-  seems  to  be  a  nameless  stir,  and  rest- 
lessness, or  at  the  close  of  some  period  of  mental 


strain,  much  will  be  gained  by  stopping  work,  letting 
the  children  sit  in  position  of  rest,  and  sing  some 
soothing  song,  such  as  'TLullaby,'^  also  in  Mason,  or 
the  "Sunday  Song."  Again,  some  "Blue  Monday/' 
when  che  pupils  are  dull,  let  the  songs  be  chosen  that 
express  brightness,  life,  joyousness,  perhaps  some 
patriotic  song  like  "Before  All  Lands*';  if  seasonable, 
"Jack  ¥Tosi"  "Once  I  got  into  a  boat,"  etc.  I  know 
of  no  better  song  for  such  an  emergency  than  ^Ttferrily 
ev'ry  heart  is  bounding." 

Perhaps  the  school  is  "out  of  tune,"  there  is  a  lack 
of  harmony  between  yourself  an.d  the  children,  then 
let  the  singing  be  a  restorative;  always  insist  that 
their  tones  shall  express  the  sentiment  of  the  words. 

There  is  no  greater  aid  in  developing  a  love  for 
nature  than  by  the  singing  of  songs  appropriate  to  the 
seasm. 

Music  may  be  made  a  good  servant  in  physical  ex- 
ercises; I  do  not  mean  as  an  accompaniment  to  physi- 
cal culture  exercises,  but  simply  "motion"  songs. 
Such  songs  are  restful  after  the  writing  or  drawing 
lesson.  The  movements  should  be  gentle  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  music  and  words  of  the  song. 

The  best  marching  can  be  secured  by  the  aid  of 
music;  the  rhythm  will  unconsciously  get  into  the 
childrens  feet.  I  have  seen  a  school  where  there  is 
hardly  a  child  out  of  perfect  step  in  the  marching. 
The  pupils  f  onn  their  line  outside  the  building,  when 
the  bell  rings;  those  in  the  room  go  into  the  dressing- 
room;  when  the  leader  sees  that  both  lines  are  ready 
he  begins  to  hum  softly,  or  sing  by  some  syllable,  per- 
haps 'la,"  either  'TTankee  Doodle"  or  "Marching 
Through  Georgia."  This  is  kept  up  until  all  are  in 
their  seats.  The  school  is  dismissed  in  a  similar  way. 
In  this  same  school,  the  pupils  march  to  and  from 
recitation  singing  a  pretty  little  marching  song. 

Perhaps  you  say,  "But,"l  do  not  have  time  to  teach 
all  these  songs  aside  from  the  regular  music  lesson." 
Take  time,  then.  You  do  not  need  to  sing,  if  the 
children  can  read  music.  Write  the  music  and  words 
on  the  board;  let  the  pupils  copy  them  and  keep  in 
their  singing  book.  After  reading  the  music  by 
syllable  and  singing  it,  they  will  have  no  diflSculiy  in 
putting  music  and  words  together. 

It  is  well  to  prepare  a  list  of  songs  that  the  pupils 
have  been  taught.  Classify  them  as  'T)right,"  "soft," 
"soothing,"  "hymns,"  "patriotic,"  "motion,"  "sea- 
son," etc.;  mount  this  list  on  pasteboard  and  keep  it 
at  hand. 

The  results  from  this  practical  use  of  music  will 
amply  repay  your  labor. 

Definitions. 

Elastic  means  "springy,"  or  having  the  power  to 

spring  back  when  twisted,  pressed,  bent,  stretched, 
squeezed,  etc. 

Show  this  by  means  of: — 

Elastic  substances.  ITon-elastic. 

whalebone  board 

rubber  stone 

sponge  glass 

steel  (a  watch  spring  or  cor-  iron 

set  steel  is  good)  tin 

rattan  lead 
dough 
woolen  goods 

— ^Tennessee  School  Journal. 
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FLOWER  TALES  FROM  MYTHOLOGY.* 

STAR  TALES. 

BT   GRACE   ADBLE   PUBCE. 

The  Great  Bear  and  the  Little  Bear. 

B  M0N6  the  pleasant  hills  of  Arcadia  there  once  lived 
IB  a  maiden  called  Callisto.  She  was  very  light- 
hearted  as  she  sported  in  the  meadows  or  chased 
the  wild  beasts  over  the  mountain  sides.  And  she  was 
liappy  Indeed  when  the  gods  gave  Into  her  care  a  little 
son,  whom  she  named  Areas.  But  Areas  was.  only  a  wee 
lad  when  his  mother  was  obliged  to  leave  him,  for  she  had 
wakened  the  anger  of  Juno,  queen  of  the  gods.  One  day 
as  she  was  playing  In  the  fields,  Juno,  passing  by,  chanced 
to  see  her  more  flushed  and  beautiful  than  ever  in  her 
sport.  Then  the  anger  of  the  goddess  was  more  bitter 
than  before.  "I  will  take  away  that  beauty  with  which 
you  have  wronged  me,"  she  cried.  And  immediately 
</allisto  felt  a  dreadful  change  come  over  her.  She  fell 
upon  her  hands,  and  her  knees  bent  beneath  her.  She 
looked,  and  a  hairy  black  coat  was  covering  her  beautiful 
white  skin.  She  tried  to  cry  out,  but  her  voice  was  only 
a  savage  growl.  She  was  frightened  at  herself  and  ran 
madly,  not  knowing  which  way  she  went  Her  com- 
Danions  came  seeking  her,  but  all  they  saw  was  a  huge 
l)Iack  bear  escaping  toward  the  woodlands.    She  heard 

^Copyrighted. 


them  calling  her  name,  but  she  only  growled  in  return 
and  ran  the  faster. 

So  she  lived  for  a  long,  long  time,  which  was  only  a  day 
to  the  gods,  but  years  to  poor  Callisto.  She  was  afraid 
of  the  wild  beasts  and  frightened  at  the  hunters,  and  wan- 
dered about  very,  very  lonely  through  the  long  nights  and 
the  days.  She  longed  to  see  her  boy,  and  sometimes 
would  go  prowling  about  her  old  home;  but  the  dogs 
would  catch  sight  of  her  and  send  her  panting  back  to  the 
woods  again. 

But  one  day  she  saw  a  hunter  in  the  fields  from  whom 
she  did  not  run.  She  knew  it  was  her  son.  Areas  (now  a 
handsome  youth),  and  even  when  he  would  have  pursued 
her,  she  ran  toward  him.  The  young  hunter  was  sur- 
prised to  see  this  great  black  bear  coming  so  near,  and 
when  she  rose  on  her  hind  legs  as  If  to  embrace  him,  he 
would  have  run  his  sharp  spear  through  her  heart  But 
Jupiter  (father  of  the  gods)  saw  the  deed  and  transformed 
them  both,  in  an  instant,  as  they  stood.  He  caught  them 
up  Into  the  heavens  and  set  them  there  as  shining  stars. 

But  when  Juno  saw  these  new  stars  in  the  sky,  and 
knew  they  were  Callisto  and  her  son,  she  was  furious  in 
her  anger.  She  went  to  old  Oceanus  and  Tethys  (god  and 
goddess  of  the  sea),  and  asked  that  they  might  never  al- 
low this  pair  to  rest  in  their  waters  as  the  sun  and  other 
stars  did  in  their  setting.  Cceanus  consented.  And  this  Is 
why  you  will  find,  after  all  these  centuries,  the  "Great 
Bear"  and  the  "Little  Bear"  prowling  always  about  their 
place  In  the  heavens,  and  never  going  to  r^st,  as  the  other 
stars  do,  in  the  ocean. 


COME  TO  THE  OLD  OAK  TREE. 


A.  L.  Preston 

^        ^ 


Old  English  Song  (adapted). 
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1.  Come    to    the  old    oak  tree, 


Where  the  pret  -  ty  brown  a  -  corns  grow , 


Oh, come  ■vvllh  a   foot -step 
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light  and  free, And  follow  me  in    a  row. 


A-round     us  and  a-bove  us,        The  leaves  are    falling  fast;      Oh, 
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come    let     us    hur-ry 
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And  catch  them  ere  they're  past.    Then  dance  round  the  old    oak  tree, 


Where  the 
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pret  -  ty  brown  acorns  glow ; 


Oh,  come  with  a  foot-step  light  and  free, And  dance  in    a  circle  so. 
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DiBBCTioirs. — A  bt>y  in  choden  to  represent  att  oak  tree,  and  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  room  with  outstretched  arms.  Three 
or  four  8m^^e^  children  are  chosea  for  tlie  leaves,  and  they  dance  up  and  down,  but  do  not  let  go  of  the  boy's  hands.  One  child 
is  chos«n  for  the  squirrel,  who  hides  behind  the  tree.  One  child  is  now  chosen  from  the  circle  as  leader,  and  in  turn  selects  a 
-number  to  go  with  her  to  visit  the  old  oak  tree. 
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ABOUT  CHOCOATE. 


BY  ELEANOR   BOOT. 


FEW  days  ago  I  went  through  a  great 
chocolate  mamifactory.  My  guide  was 
very  systematit  in  his  efforts  to  en- 
lighten my  ignorance,  and  showed  me 
first  the  huge  pod  of  the  chocolate  bean. 
This  varies  in  length  from  eight  to  nine  inches  to  a 
little  over  a  foot.  Its  diameter  is  half  as  much. 
Each  pod  contains  fifty  or  sixty  beans — the  beans 
being  about  the  size  of  ordinary  almonds. 

Before  they  become  the  chocolate  beans  of  com- 
merce, the  seeds  are  cured  by  the  natives,  who,  in 
some  places,  I  was  informed,  have  regular  ^TTankee 
tricks" — throwing  over  them  a  certain  red  soil  which 
adheres  to  them  and  gives  them  the  warm  tint  which 
belongs  rightfully  only  to  beans  of  a  superior  quality. 


After  being  selected  and  cleaned,  the  seeds  are 
roasted.  This  is  a  very  important  process,  for  upon 
its  being  done  properly  depends  the  flavor  of  the 
chocolate.  If  the  seeds  are  overdone,  there  is  a  bitter, 
harsh  flavor,  and  if  underdone,  the  flavor  is  not  de- 
veloped. 

Next,  the  beans  are  placed  in  machinery  which 
separates  the  "wheat  from  the  chaff.'*  That  is  to 
say,  the  shells,  wl\ich  have  become  easily  detachable, 
are,  by  the  roasting,  winnowed  from  the  kernels,  and 
fly  through  one  series  of  outlets,  while  the  kernels, 
crushed,  fly  through  another.    I  was  taken  into  the 


room  where  the  shells  were  kaleidoscopically  dancing 
about — a  veritable,  brown-hued  snow  storm.  It  was 
an  exceedingly  pretty  and  interesting  sight. 

These  shells  are  now  ready  for  the  market,  and  are 
at  once  placed  in  packages.  They  constitute  the 
'^cocoa  nibs"  of  commerce. 

Now  for  the  chocolate  proper. 

The  crushed  particles  are  ground  by  complicated 
machinery  unti]  they  become  a  homogeneous  paste. 
One  wonders,  as  he  watches  the  liquid  mass — ^in  ap- 
pearance not  unlike  melted  sealing  wax — drip  into 
the  receiver,  how  solid  beans  can  assume  this  form; 


but  if  he  reflects  that  oil  constitutes  fifty  per  cent,  of 
their  weight,  the  mystery  is  explained. 

If  a  plain  chocolate  is  desired,  the  paste,  upon  the 
addition  of  a  flavoring  extract,  is  poured  into  moulds 
for  shaping,  and  after  being  cooled  is  wrapped  for  the 
market;  if  the  sweetened  article,  pure  sugar,  pulver- 
ized, is  added  before  the  flavoring  is  put  in. 

In  the  manufacture  of  powdered  chocolate — "break- 
fast cocoa" — a  portion  of  the  oil  is  removed,  and  the 
greatest  possible  fineness  of  the  particles  striven  for. 
They  are  divided  and  sub-divided,  until  they  can  pass 
through  a  sieve  having  several  thousand  meshes  to  the 
square  inch. 

The  last  room  I  was  taken  into  was  where  the  wrap- 
ping and  labeling  was  done.  I  was  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  machines  which  wrapped  the  little 
"penny-in-the-slot"  pieces  of  chocolate  in  their 
silver  paper. 

"Click,  clack,  click,  clack,"  they  went,  and  out  came 
the  shining  bits  destined  to  delight  innumerable 
urchins'  hearts,  and  part  them  from  their  pennies. 

NOTES. 

Did  you  ever  notice  the  figures  on  the  bottom  of  the 
larger  pieces  of  chocolate?  They  register  the  num- 
bers of  the  workmen  who  turn  the  paste  into  the 
moulds.  Should  there  be  a  defect  in  the  form  or 
weight  of  a  piece,  the  numbers  tell  the  tale.  They 
are  the  workmen's  Nemesis. 

Did  you  ever  notice  the  different  colors  of  choco- 
late? They  are,  when  the  chocolate  is  pure,  due,  of 
course,  to  the  different  kinds  of  beans. 

How  much  chocolate  a  day  do  you  suppose  is  turned 
out  from  a  single  one  of  the  large  machines  in  some 
of  the  great  manufactories?    About  five  tons. 

Do  you  know  what  "theobroma,"  the  first  part  of 
the  scientific  name  of  the  chocolate  plant,  'Theo- 
broma  Cacao,"  means?    Drink  of  the  gods. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  tree  whose  fruit  springs  directly 
from  the  tnink  as  well  as  from  the  branches?  Such 
is  the  case  with  the  chocolate  plant.  It  is  called  a 
plant,  although  it  is  some  thirteen  feet  in  height. 


Do  you  know  from  what  places  the  chocolate  b*^an 
is  principally  obtained?  From  the  northern  part  of 
South  America,  Ceylon,  Guatemala,  the  West  Indies,. 
Java,  and  Africa. 


.K  Rose-leaf  !  flushing  when  ihe>5oulK 
DotK  woo  tliec  wi'th  rt  WArm  caress, 
TKy  dainty  hues  enchant  me  le;ss 
Than  Hebes  rosebud  cheek  and  mou^h; 


^or  nothing  ever  can  repair 
Thy  tender  blushes  when  they  fade; 
But  Hehe,  happy  httle  maid  ! 
Hath  Ivory  ^Soap  to  keep  her  fair. 


C«P7rlcb«  laoe.  Vj  TU  Pro«t«  *  OMibto  0*.  CtalL 


Any  pcr«.on  wishing  a  copy  of  this  picture  may  nnil  to  jis  in  Ivory  Soap  Wrai)iv?r5,  on  receipt 
of  which,  we  will  send  a  <.opy  (without  printing)  on  enamel  plate  paper.  14x17  inches,  a 
suitable  si»=  for  framinif.     THE  PROCTHR  &  GAMBLE  CO..  CINCINNATI,  O. 
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THE  FINCH  PRIMER.    By  Adelaide  V.  Finch.     Boston: 

Ginn  &  Co. 

There  are  times  when  commendation  lacks  force.  Any  de- 
scription of  the  perfection  of  beauty  in  nature,  of  a  master- 
piece in  art,  is  insipid  in  the  presence  of  the  indescribable,  and 
the  color-work  of  this  primer  comes  as  near  deceiring  nature 
as  was  erer  done  by  an  artist's  brush.  Such  leares,  flowers, 
fruits,  nuts,  and  birds  hare  not  been  produced,  even  in  holiday 
books,  hitherto.  We  confess  to  absolute  inabili^  to  under- 
stand by  what  process  this  is  possible,  and  accept  the  results 
without  knowing  the  methods  by  which  they  are  attainable. 

The  Tocabulary  and  its  use  in  sentences  is  in  itself  a  work 
of  art.  There  are  300  words  woren  into  twenty-fire  pages  of 
vertical  script  sentences,  and  seyenty-fiye  pages  of  prose  and 
verse  in  thoroughly  artistic  fashion.  The  sentences  are  from 
the  environment  of  the  ordinary  child,  and  are  grouped  about 
the  seasons,  and  inculcate  a  love  of  home,  of  country,  of 
nature,  of  kindness  to  animals. 

NATURAL  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY.    By  Jacques 

W.  Redway.      New  York  :  American  Book  Company. 

Cloth.  144  pp.    Price,  60  cents. 

This  is  a  useful  and  usable  text-book.  It  is  attractive 
and  scientific,  interesting  and  instructive.  It  gives  the 
child  some  idea  of  the  physical  features  of  the  earth,  and 
of  the  political  arrangement  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  at  ine 
same  time,  gives  imusual  prominence  to  the  commercial, 
industrial,  and  social  features  of  the  various  natural  and 
political  divisions. 

The  Journal  has  insisted  that  the  geographical  "ways 
and  means"  of  the  schoolroom  were  completely  revolu- 
tionized some  three  years  since,  and  that  within  a  few 
years  the  schools  would  settle  down  upon  one  or  two 
main  lines  of  geographical  teaching,  which  would  re- 
main as  standards  for  twenty  years  or  more.  It  is  »iz 
or  eight  years  since  a  few  men  began  in  teachers'  insti- 
tutes and  educational  conventions  to  ridicule  the  old-time 
methods  in  geography,  and  to  emphasize  the  Importance 
of  vivifying  the  physical  features,  and  of  training  pupils 
to  think  out  the  influences  of  soil  and  climate,  of  moun- 
tains and  rivers  upon  the  productions  of  the  earth. 

In  the  "Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten"  of  the  N.E.  A., 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Charles  W.  Eliot  and 
Professor  William  M.  Davis  of  Harvard,  the  physical, 
geological,  meteorological  phases  of  geography  were  given 
an  effective  setting  and  an  emphatic  endorsement.  The 
"Report  of  the  Committee  of  Bifteen,"  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  commissioner 
of  education,  challenged  any  tendency  to  undue  emphasis 
of  these  characteristics  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject,  and 
championed  with  much  ardor  the  "human"  feature  as  em- 
bodied in  the  social,  commercial,  and  Industrial  life  and 
development  of  the  races  and  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  nature  side  of  the  subject  has  had  a  remarkable 
embodiment  in  books  already  issued,  and  now  the  social, 
or  human,  phase  has  a  practically  perfect  setting  forth, 
so  far  as  an  elementary  work  can  do  it.  A  more  interest- 
ing text-book  we  have  not  seen,  nor  a  more  beauttfal  book 
for  its  grade,  and  the  essentials  are  presented  with  dis- 
crimination and  forca  While  it  will  not  meet  the  theo- 
ries of  those  who  have  committed  themselves  to  the  "Com- 
mittee of  Ten"  ideals,  it  will  command  their  respect,  and 
will  delight  those  who  have  found  no  satisfaction  in  the 
extreme  emphasis  of  the  nature  element  in  geography. 

The  Journal  never  assumes  to  know,  no  one  can 
know,  how  any  book  will  "teach"  until  it  has  been  in  the 
schoolroom  in  the  hands  of  many  teachers,  but  so  far  as 
can  be  Judged  from  the  deflniteness  of  the  treatment,  the 
clearness  of  the  phrasing,  the  skillfulness  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  topics  for  oral  or  written  work,  and  the  illustra- 
tive character  of  the  pictures,  it  seems  as  though  any 
teacher  could  secure  such  results  from  this  book  as  to 
make  it  unnecessary  to  have  any  of  the  leading  character- 
istics retaught  in  the  higher  grades. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  "natural"  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  therefore  there  is  Justification  of  the  name,  "The 
Natural  Elementary  Geography";  but  if  there  was  ever  an 
attempt  to  give  a  scientiflc  treatment  of  a  subject,  it 
would  seem  to  be  in  this  case,  and  though  "natural"  does 
not  imply  the  emphasis  of  "nature,"  one  instinctively 
thinks  of  the  nature  element  of  geography,  rather  than 
the  "human"  element,  when  he  sees  this  name. 
The  subject  Is  vigorously,  attractively,  scientifically, 
and  pedagogically  presented.  The  battle  between 
the  philosophy   of  the   "TJcn"   and   of   the   "Fifteen" 


is  now  "on,"  and  let  us  have  a  good-natured,  earnest, 
square  contest,  and  the  truth  will  win. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  KINDERGARTEN  WORK.  By 
Marion  Stickland.  Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen.  Cloth. 
68  pp.    Price,  50  cents. 

This  little  work  is  vastly  more  and  quite  other  than 
its  name  suggests.  Instead  of  being  a  discussion  of  the 
aims  of  the  kindergarten,  it  outlines  with  much  definite^ 
ness  the  widest  range  of  kindergarten  lessons  from  nature 
for  each  school  month  of  the  year.  It  is  as  valuable  to  a 
teacher  of  the  primary  school  as  to  the  kindergartner. 

GERMAN  HOUSEHOLD  TALES.  By  Jacob  and  Wil- 
helm  Grimm.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.  241 
pp.    Price,  40  cents. 

Numbers  107  and  108  of  the  '* Riverside  Literature  Series" 
are  a  collection  of  forty  of  Grimm's  fables,  chosen  by  the 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  as  most  suitable  for  children.  The 
fullest  Bnglish  translation,  that  edited  by  Andrew  Lang, 
contains  nearly  five  times  this  number,  and  from  that 
edition  Mr.  Scudder  has  carefully  selected  the  most 
healthy  and  interesting  stories.  He  has  made  the  lan- 
guage vivid,  and  has  relieved  the  stories  of  all  unnatural 
words  for  the  child,  so  that  ^ey  may  be  read  at  eight  or 
nine  years  of  age,  while  the  stories  themselves  are  sure 
to  keep  the  young  reader's  interest. 

SECOND  SCIENCE  READER.  By  L.  MacNelson-Vir- 
den.  Chicago:  A.  Flanagan  &  Co.  Cloth.  146  pp. 
Price,  80  cents. 

Mr.  Flanagan's  good  luck — enterprise— continuee  in 
the  selection  of  the  author  for  his  science  readers,  and 
the  mechanical  superiority  is  maintained.  The  type  is 
large  and  clear,  giving  the  page  an  attractive  look.  The 
illustrations  brighten  the  book  and  enlighten  the  under^ 
standing.  The  topics  treated  are  the  frog,  ants,  bees, 
buds,  bluebird,  bobolink,  butterfiy,  caterpillar,  cocoon, 
elm-tree,  flowers,  grass,  grasshopper,  morning  glory, 
leaves,  maples,  migration  of  birds,  spiders,  the  oak,  owls, 
pussy  willow,  robin,  sparrow,  strawberry,  swallow^  toad, 
violet,  willow,  and  woodpecker. 


RULES  OF  PUBLICATION. 


Datt  qf  txpirtUioH.  —  The  date  oa  the  label  of  your  paper  indicates  the  time 
when  your  subscription  expires. 

Z>MfMi^«nttwicM.  —  Subscriptions  are  not  discontinued  at  their  expiration. 
Any  subscriber  wishing  to  stop  his  paper  must  notify  the  Publishers,  otherwise 
he  is  responsible  for  payment  as  long  as  the  paper  is  sent.  Do  not  depend 
upon  your  Postmaster  or  any  one  else  to  order  the  paper  stopped  for  you. 

Change  of  €uldr*ss.  —  Subscribers  must  notif  v  us  of  any  change  in  their 
Address,  giving  both  the  former  and  present  addiess,  otherwise  t£ey  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  paper  if  sent  to  a  former  address,  until  ordered  stopped,  or 
address  changed. 

Now  U  rgmit.  —  To  secure  safety,  it  is  Important  that  remittances  should  be 
made  by  checks,  drafts,  post-office  orders,  express  money  orders,  or  registered 
letters,  made  payable  to  the  Publishers. 

J?«c#«^/f.  —  Remittances  are  acknowledged  by  change  of  date  following  the 
BobscriDer's  name  on  the  paper.  Should  such  a  cha^  fail  to  appear  on  the 
label  of  the  second  issue  after  the  date  of  remittance,  subscribers  should  notify 
otatOAoe. 

Mittmg  numUrt.  —  Should  a  number  of  the  Tsachsr  fsil  to  reach  a  sub- 
scriber, he  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  Publishers  by  notifying  us  of  the  &ct, 
upon  receipt  of  which  notice  the  missing  number  will  be  sent.  We  guarantee  a 
ful  year's  subscription. 

All  letter*  pertaining  to  the  Editorial  department,  and  all  communications 
for  the  pages  of  the  Tsachbr  should  be  addressed  to  A.  E.  Winship.  EdiUr, 
All  letters  pertaiainc  to  the  business  management  of  the  Tsachbr  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Publishers. 
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JUNE^ 


IT 


TMfttiM  Time. 

ACAT!\>X  cm*  has  come. 
it**^  f^Jiys  of  cheer  and  fun, 

$w««H  sonuner  time! 
Pot  books  and  slates  away; 
Tis  time  for  happy  play; 
Xo  studies  all  the  day. 
Vacation  time! 

We  love  to  play  within 

The  woods  so  cool  and  green, 

Where  sweet  birds  sing. 
We'll  take  our  hoops  and  balls 
And  play  where  nature  calls. 
In  green  and  flowery  halls 
Our  glad  shouts  ring. 

When  summer  days  are  o'er 
To  school  we'll  turn  once  more. 

With  hearts  so  light. 
Then  let  us  while  we  may 
Enjoy  vacation's  sway; 
Be  happy  all  the  day. 

From  mom  till  night 

—Selected. 


ppletons' 

Home-Reading 
Books. 


Edited  by 

WiMiam  T.  Harris,  LL,  D., 

United  states  Commusloner  of  EdacaUon. 
•pHIS  comprehenalTe  series  of  books  will  present  upon  a  symmetrl- 
*  cal  plan  the  best  arailable  literature  in  the  4ioa.  flrtd^^V 
human  leamlngr.  selected  ^Ith  a  view  to  the  need,  of  students  of  aU 
Krade.  in  supplementing  their  school  studies  and  forTomr  re^dlni 
They  wiU  coyer  the  followlnB  departments  of  kcowledae^nd  ™n^ 
sent  the  best  phases  of  modem  thoBRht :-  '="""««'8e'  «n<l  ™pre- 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  including  Oeogr.phy 
and  Travel;  PHYSICS  and  CHEMISTRY- 
HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  and  ETHNOL- 
OGY, including  Ethics  and  Morals;  LITERA- 
TURE  and  ART 

prob"li^'iS^X\^t',„*S'SfP.aTn'eTiM^?rkT.h^^^^ 
and  What  w.ll  most  beneflt  th:?S:"ill?l?^ttl!ri  weU  ^nS^;"°*' 
The  following  volumes  are  now  ready : 
The  Storr  of  the  Blrdg.  By  James  Nkwton  Bask ett  eSc  n^ 
The  Plant  World.    By  Frank  Vincent,    eocts  n^  * 

The  Story  of  OUver  Twist.    Edited  by  Ella  B.  Kibk. 

VOLUMES  m  PRESS: 
In  Brook  and  Bayou.    By  Claba  Kebn  Bayliss. 
Curious  Homes  and  their  Tenants.    By  James  Oabteb  Beabh 
Crusoe's  Island.    By  F.  A.  Obeb.  **=»  uabteb  Beabd. 

Uncle  Sam*s  Secrets.    By  O.  P.  Austin. 
Natural  History  Readers,  6  vols.    By  J.  F.  Tboboeb 
The  HaU  of  SheUs.    By  Mrs.  A.  S.  Habdy. 

OTHBB8  IN  PBSPABATION. 

help"?; ?SKp'S?l£'lWr'^E^i?o'?m'?tl'3^  'V/Jor.T' '"?" 
tlon  plan  for  securfiig  early  copies  of  ?25S  ^uiwi  s^^"'  •ubscrlp- 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  New  York,  Btttoi,  Cbleigo. 


Vacation. 

BY  MATTIB  J.   HAWKINS. 

V-Voices  are  calling  the  children  to-day. 

Hark,  let  us  listen  and  hear  what  they  say. 

A— A  robin  plpee  clear  in  the  top  of  a  tree 

"Come  out,  little  children,  be  happy  with  me." 

C-CIearly  the  south  wind  is  whispering  now 

•Come  out,"  it  is  saying,  from  each  forest  bough. 

^~^.  ^T^^f^  """""  *'"^"«^  ^^^  «oft  aunimer  air 
And  bids  us  to  follow  his  wings  flashing  fair. 

T— Tinkling  and  rippling  o'er  pebbly  bed 

"Come  dance  to  my  music,"  the  little  brook  said. 
I-In  meadow  and  valley,  with  dainty  perfume 

The  blossoms  are  saying.  "Come  out  wh^re  there's, 
room. 

0~0h,  wild  bees,  we  listen  to  hear  your  glad  hum. 
We  know  you  are  bidding  the  children  to  come. 

N^Now  woodland  and  hilltop,  and  mountain  and  sea 
Unite  in  glad  chorus,  the  children  are  free. 


In  June. 

|HE  rose-leaves  fast  are  going, 
A  little  wind  is  blowing. 
It  seems  almost  like  snowing. 
Under  the  white  rose-tree;  ' 
And  oh,  we  all  are  sighing 
For  June  to  be  a-flying! 
We're  anxious  to  be  trying 
Vacation  days  so  free. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Thirteenth  Annual  Session. 

At  GLENS  FALLS.     -     -     -     N.  Y. 


Department  of  Professional  Tralnlnjr- 

Eight  Lecturers.  «iiiillg  ► 

Department  of  Vocal  Music: 

Pour  Instructors.     Eight  Courses.    Bound  Tables 

Department  of  Drawing: 

Three  Instructors.    Three  Conrsel. 

Department  of   Elementary   Science 
and  Hanual  Training:  ^^'«nce^ 

T»o  Instructors.    Fire  Courses. 

Department  of  Penmanship : 

One  Instructor.     Slant  and  Vertical  Systems 

cS??!^^"*  "**  Elocution  and  Physl- 

cal  Trammg  :    Three  instructors.  Three  Cou«!s. 

Study  of  Shakespeare :    one  instructor. 
Kmdergarten  Department: 

Two  Instructors.    Three  Courses. 


tb,feb^?^^rjaTaCL^;^"<^i".rr""°''  °^  -^ «— »' 


SHERMAN  WILLIAMS. 
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They  tell  us  learning's  better 
Than  fun,  but  'tis  a  fettei^- 
I'm  such  a  sad  forgetter — 

To  have  to  pore  o'er  books; 
So,  June,  now  do  please  hurry, 
And  make  the  schooldays  scurry, 
Bring  on  Commencement's  flurry. 

Then — ho!  for  fields  and  brooks. 

—Annie  Isabel  Willis,  in  St.  Nicholas. 


Coming. 

OMING  soon  the  long  vacation. 

When  we'll  throw  our  tasks  aside, 
And  on  wings  the  dancing  hours 
O'er  our  gleeful  heads  will  glide. 

Coming  soon  the  merry  season. 

When  we  need  not  even  look 
Oh !  for  weeks  and  weeks  together 

At  the  inside  of  a  book. 

—Harper's  Round  Table. 


f 


Vacation  Time. 

HE  grammars  and  the  spellers. 

The  pencils  and  the  slates, 
The  books  that  hold  the  fractions. 

And  the  books  that  tell  the  dates. 
The  crayons  and  the  blackboards. 

And  the  map  upon  the  wall. 
Must  all  be  glad  together. 

For  they  won't  be  used  till  fall. 

They've  had  to  work  like  beavers. 
To  help  the  children  learn; 

And  if  they  want  a  little  rest. 
It  surely  is  their  turn. 


They  shut  their  leaves  with  pleasure, 
'  The  dear  old  lesson  books; 
The  crayons  and  the  blackboards 
Put  OD  delighted  looks. 

So,  children,  just  remember. 

When  you  are  gone  away. 
Your  poor  old  slates  and  pencils 

Are  keeping  holiday; 
The  grammars  aiid  the  spellers 

Are  proud  bs  proud  can  be. 
When  the  boys  forsake  the  schoolroom. 

And  the  teacher  turns  the  key. 

—Harper's  Young  People. 

MARTHA'S  VINEYARD  "•°'*''-"""'*'' 

^•"^ •"•  SUMMER  INSTITUTE. 

TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  SESSION. 

BEQINNINQ  JULY  la,  1897. 

SCHOOL  OF  METHODS.-Three  l¥eeks.-28  Instructors. 
SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY.-Four  Weeks.-Faoulty  of  Emerson.. 

College  of  Oratory. 
18  ACABFMIC   DEPARTMENTS.— Four   and    Five  Weeks.— 

24  Instructors. 
Fall  courses  in  Drawing,  Form  Study  and  Color.    New  Laboratory  for 
Chemistry  and  Physics.    A  new,  largo  AUDITORIUM. 

Entirely  New  Plan  of  Management  of  Cafe. 

The  attendance  last  year  was  over  700  from  40  states  and  countries, 
making  this  by  far  the  LARGEST  SUBiMER  SCHOOL  for  teachers  in  the 
United  States. 

Send  for  sixtt-foub  paos  circular,  giving  full  information  in  regard 
to  the  outlines  of  work  in  all  diSpartments,  advantages  offered,  railroad  re> 
ductlons,  tuition,  dub  and  combination  rates,  board,  etc. 

W.  A.  MO  WRY,  President,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

A.  W.  EDSON,  Worcester,  Mass.^ 


YOU  WANT 

The 
Miller's  Daughter. 


I 


For  95  cents  we  will  mail 
70U  this  beautiful  writing  tab- 
let of 

Plated  Weddins: 

Cream  Paper. 

Send  OS  joxxr  address  on  a  postal  and 
we  will  mall  yon  onr  BKAUTIFirL 
II.I.U8TBATED  BOOKI.ST,  contain- 
ing engravings  of  celebrated  paintings  with 
sketches  of  the  artists'  lives. 

YOU  WILL    DEEM    IT    A   TREASURE. 

Aflk  your  dealer  for  Acme  Writing:  Tablets,  and  take 
no  other.    They  are  the  best. 

Manufactured  only  by  the 

ACME  STATIONERY  AND  PAPER  CO., 

Oor.  X.  Ninth  St.  and  Wythe  Ave.,   BROOBXYN,  N.  T. 


\ 


Wmmo^ 


May  be  made  with  half  the  wear  upon 
wheel  and  rider,  if  the  chain  be  well  lubri- 
cated with  Dixon  *s  Graphitoleo.  Helps 
you  to  scorch  faster,  coast  farther  and 
climb  hills  easier.  Prevents  the  chain 
from  wearing  and  rusting;  saves  many  an 
expense  for  repairs.  Made  of  choicest 
graphite,  combined  with  other  ingredients 
that  have  been  proven  perfect — 

DIXON'S 

Orapbitoleo 

has  an  aflrreeable  odor— won't  moald,  cnimble  or  catch 
dust.  JLubrlcates  every  pin  and  pivot  as  well  as  the 
sprockets  and  chains,  prevents  friction  where  ftrlctton 
does  the  most  harm.  Sample  tube  15c.  Dixon's  Cycle 
Chain  Graphite,  No.  091,  In  sticks,  15c  a  stick. 
JOB.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jency  City,  If.  J. 
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Hints. 

Employment,  that  is  not  irksome,  is 
one  of  the  first  requisites  of  easj  dis- 
cipline. It  is  the  idle  who  are  trouble- 
some, in  school  and  in  society ;  and  the 
wise  teacher  will  prevent  rather  than 
cure  wrong.  It  is  less  ezpensire,  and 
saves  wear  and  tear. 

Order  which  has  to  be  advertised, 
catered  to,  preached  about,  sacrificed 
for  very  much  is  spurious.  The  genuine 
"Simon-pure"  article  is  unobtrusive, 
natural,  and  has  nothing  of  the  tyrant  in 
its  sway.  It  makes  few  laws  and  fewer 
law-breakers.  Beware  the  order  which 
is  only  part  of  a  huge  ''crushing" 
machine. 

Distrust  and  deceit  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  presence  of  one  presupposes  that  of 
the  other.  The  judicious  teacher  avoids 
both,  but  cultivates  their  opposites  in 
herself  and  her  pupils. 

The  discipline  whose  effect  is  most  en- 
nobling and  most  salutary,  which  uses 
the  least  friction  in  attaining  the  best  re- 
sults, is  tlie  ideal  discipline  for  school, 
home,  society,  and  nation. 

You  can  create  the  sentiment  which 
will  secure  perfect  self-discipline  in  your 
school — but  you  can  only  create  it  by 
living  up  to  a  high  ideal  yourself.  You 
will  hardly  expect  to  push  a  school  to  a 
higher  plane  than  your  own  —  though 
you  may  lift  it  to  one  much  higher  than 
it  occupies,  and  your  quiet,  voiceless  ex- 
ample will  do  infinitely  more  in  this  work 
than  volumes  of  sermons  or  lectures  on 
the  subject. 

Your  weakness  will  be  rendered  visible 
by  the  conduct  of  your  school,  which  in 
a  large  measure  merely  reflects  you. 
Your  strength  will  show  in  the  same  way. 

Firmness  does  not  mean  obstinacy,  any 
more'  than  kindness  is  a  synonym  for 
weakness,  although  too  often  these  are 
mistaken  for  each  other.    Be  as  ready  to 


CliiMreB'8  Paint  Bdkj. 
CMMren'i  Paintjng  Boots. 
CliiMriai'sDrawiiiglMtniMeiits 

FROST  &  ADAHS  CO., 

Importers  and  Man^facturer»  of 

Artists'  Matsrisis,  Mathematloal  Instruments, 
and  Ploture  Fraows, 

87  Cornhlll,  Boston,  JflaM. 

Special  rates  to  Teachers.    New  Illastrated 
Catalogae/r00. 


HAHNEMANBT 

Medical  Collego  anil    HospKal, 

OF  CHICAGO,  H^IilNOIS. 

The  ThirtT-eighth  annnal  eoone  of  leotoret  In 
this  instltanon  will  commence  September  14, 1807. 
New  college  baildlng,  elevators,  reataoiant,  read- 
ing rooms  and  laboratories.  Everything  modem. 
Scperlenced  teachers.  Equality  in  sex.  For 
Lecture  Card  and  Announcement  address  J.  K. 
COBB.  M.  D.,2811  Cottage  Qrove  Ave.,  Chicago. 


retreat  from  a  false  or  mistaken  position 
as  you  are  to  maintain  a  right  one. 

Threats  are  as  unbecoming  to  your 
dignity  as  they  are  unsuited  to  your  char- 
acter and  position  as  teacher.  They  are 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  absolutely  det- 
rimental, and  are  resorted  to  only  by 
weak,  cowardly,  or  powerless  teachers. 
Punish  when  you  must  —  but  don't 
threaten. 

Discipline  is  not  ^*  all  there  is  of  teach- 
ing"—  but  it  is  a  large  subject,  and  can- 
not be  learned  on  paper.  The  theory 
that  fits  one  case  may  miss  the  next 
dozen,  or  hundred.  Study  the  art  of 
easy  discipline,  and  you  will  see  that  it 
largely  depends  on  your  own  perfect  self- 
control. — The  New  Education. 


A  sixteen-year-old  boy  who  smokes 
cigarettes,  chews  tobacco,  plays  poker, 
spends  all  his  evenings  on  the  street  and 
his  Sundays  in  a  loafers'  resort,  lies  to 
his  mother,  disgraces  and  openly  dis- 
obeys his  father,  consorts  with  licentious 
companions,  and  reads  nothing  but  crimi- 
nal records  and  pages  that  pander  to  pas- 
sion and  vice,  is  nearly  a  hopeless  case. 
There  arc  too  many  such  boys  in  almost 
every  community.  They  are  not  the 
product  of  the  schools.  The  school  is  in 
no  sense  responsible  for  their  condition. 
But  the  schools  suffer  from  the  frequent 
presence  of  just  such  boys.  A  popular 
but  groundless  faith  in  the  school  as  a 
remedial  agent  leads  parents  to  make 
great  efforts  to  bring  just  such  boys 
under  the  teacher's  influence.  In  school 
they  are  centres  of  evil  influences, 
sources  of  moral  contagion.  Sentimen- 
talists should  think  of  the  other  children. 
But  what  should  be  done  with  and 
for  these  unfortunate  boys? — Midland 
Schools. 


International  Signal  Code. 

On  July  2,  1855,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  British  board  of  trade  ^^to 
inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  subject 
of  a  code  of  signals  to  be  used  at  sea." 
In  September  of  the  following  year  this 
committee  presented  a  code  made  up  of 
eighteen  flags  and  pennants  representing 
the  eighteen  consonant  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet, out  of  which  78,642  combinations 
could  be  made  for  words  and  sentences. 
A  signal-book  of  combinations,  with  the 
words,  sentences,  names  of  places  and 
ships  which  these  combinations  repre- 
sented, was  prepared,  adopted,  and  after- 
ward translated  by  many  foreign  nations. 
This  code  has  now  become  established 
all  over  the  world,  and  is  known  as  the 
International  Signal  Code.  Now  when  a 
ship  meets  another  ship  at  sea,  her  cap- 
tain looks  in  his  signal-book  for  the  com- 
bination of  flags  which  represents  his 
ship's  name,  and  hoists  them.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  other  ship  looks  at  that  com- 
bination in  his  book,  and  reads  opposite 
to  it  the  same  name.  Then  he  tells  his 
ship's  name  in  the  same  way.     Then  he 


may  ask  questions  to  tell  anything  by 
looking  in  the  signal-book  for  the  sen- 
tences or  parts  of  sentences  he  wants, 
and  hoisting  the  combination  of  flags 
which  makes  them.  In  his  own  lan- 
guage, the  other  captain  will  flnd  the 
same  sentences  opposite  the  same  com- 
binations of  flag  letters  in  his  own  signal 
book.— From  "What  the  Flags  Tell," 
by  Ensign  John  M.  Ellicott,  U.  S.  N.,  in 
St.  Nicholas  for  March. 


A    Spicier  That    Builds    Bal- 
loons. 

Some  spiders  of  Texas  weave  balloons 
four  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide.  The 
female  fastens  this  to  a  tree  by  a  single 
thread.  She  then  marches  on  board  with 
her  little  ones,  cuts  the  thread  and  sails 
away  in  her  airship  to  some  far  distant 
point  on  the  prairie.  The  female  spider 
is  always  larger  than  the  male,  and  is 
altogether  a  virago.  Should  her  hus- 
band become  contumacious,  instead  of 
seeking  a  divorce,  she  devours  him. 


The  Horse  Is  CareftiL 

An  old  cavalryman  says  that  a  horse 
will  never  step  on  a  man  intentionally. 
It  is  a  standing  order  with  cavalry  that, 
should  a  man  become  dismounted,  he 
must  lie  down  and  keep  perfectly  still. 
If  he  does  so  the  entire  troop  will  pass 
over  him  without  his  being  injured.  A 
horse  notices  where  he  is  going,  and  is 
on  the  lookout  for  a  flrm  foundation  to 
put  his  foot  on.  It  is  an  instinct  with 
him,  therefore,  to  step  over  a  prostrate 
man.  The  injuries  caused  to  human 
beings  by  a  runaway  horse  are  nearly 
always  enacted  by  the  animal  knocking 
down,  and  not  by  stepping  on  them. — 
Popular  Science  News. 


TEACHERS  OF  PHYSICS 

Cam  Aid  Their  BtiidMfa  by  lUAmg  ThMi  Read 

NOME  STUDY,  an  Elementary  Journal  for  Students  of 
Bleotriolty.  Mechanical  Drawing.     Mechanics. 
MininflT.         Architectural  Drawing.  Architeotare . 
Plumblnff.     Steam  Bnarlneerinflr.        Heatlnigr. 
VentUalion.Oivll  Bngmeerlns.  Prospectliiir. 

SAMPLE  COPIES  FREE.  Address, 
HOME  STUDYp  Bdx  \m  Scrantonp  Pa. 


TEACHERS 
CAN  EARN 
$5  TO  $15 
PER  WEEK 

woman  who 


DURING   VACATION 

By  taking  snbscrlptionB  to 

The  Boston  Cooking 
School  Magazine. 

The  best  cnl  inarr  mafcazine  In  the 
world.  Publistied  bi-monthly. 
80(0 100  pages.  Beautifully  illus- 
trated. Only  50c.  per  year, 
lOc  per  copy.    Nearly  erery 

-  It  subscribes.    Address  at  onoe, 

J.  F.  SPOFFORD,    »2  Sehoofst.,  Bootoa. 


'M'^^'t-'M'^^  ■l"l"8"!-'l":"l' 1 -t -t  1  t  ■!  1 1 


S 


OLID-QLACK  i 
UTE  •  DOARDS. 

Last  as  long  as  the  building.   Write         T 
us  for  prices.         '  ▼ 

» LiVB  TBACHBRS  WANTBD  .  .  . 

.  .  .  BVBRYWMBRB,  AS  AQBNT& 

:JAS.LFOOTE,Mgr.,Sliflngton,Pi.i 
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$i,ooo 

in  35  Prizes 


$500 

First  Prize 


THE  CENTURY  CO.  annotmces  an  educational  competi- 
tion. It  is  on  a  most  interesting;  and  original  plan.  Tliirty- 
flye  prizes,  amounting  to  $1,000  (first  prize  $500)  will  be  given 
for  tne  best  answers  to  150  questions.  The  topics  selected  deal 
with  matters  of  general  information ;  tbev 
are  npt  scholastic,  but  are  educational. 
Your  training  at  school  was  only  mental 
drill;  vou  have  forgotten  all  you  learned 
there  but  *' reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic." You  will  never  forget  the  informa 
tion  derived  from  answering  these  ques- 
tions, because  every  one  deals  with  a 
living  and  useful  fact.  No  cube-roots,  no  narsing,  no  memo- 
rizing of  dates;  instead,  the  learning  of  things  that  everyone 
ought  to  know.  If  you  malce  an  honest  attempt  to  win,  you 
win  learn  to  concentrate  your  mind, 
sharpen  your  wits,  secure  most  valuable 
information,  and  stand  a  good  chance  of 
making  $500  (perhaps  a  $1,000:  see  below). 
If  you  gain  first  prize,  the  knowledge  you 
have  acquired  will  be  worth  more  to  you 
than  the  $500  you  receive. 

To  find  the  answers  to  these  questions 
you  must  use  the  encyclopedic  material  in  The  Century  Dic- 
tionary and  Cyclopedta,  because  these,  like  thousands  of 
others,  can  best  be  answered  by  reference  to  this  great  work. 
If  you  do  not  already  possess  a  set,  ^ou 
can  easily  procure  one.  A  limited 
number  of  clubs  are  now  oeing  formed 
for  the  purchase  of  sets  at  the  lowest 
wholesale  price.  Each  person  joining 
a  club  (and  those  who  apply  at  once 
,^^,_^^^^^^^^^_^^  can  join)  secures  his  set  at  a  reduction 
of  40  per  cent.,  and  has  the  further 
privilege  of  paying  for  it  in  small  monthly  payments.  A  first 
payment  of  $5  will  bring  you  the  work  and  enable  yOu  to  try 
Tor  the  first  prize  of  $^,  as  well  as  the  supplementary  prize 
of  $500  more. 

The  150  qnestions  are  divided  into 
three  sets  of  50  each.  A  month  is 
allowed  to  answer  each  set.  Try 
them  at  home.  They  will  be  an  in- 
tellectual recreation  for  you  and 
your  family ;  also  a  good  test  of  your 
ability  to  deal  with  words  and 
facts.  Have  your  children  try 
them:  It  will  be  a  real  education 
to  them.  Write  to  us  for  sample  questions,  to  see  how  instruc- 
tive and  useful  they  are,  or  for  a  description  of  the  work. 


Small  Montbly 
Payments 


The  Century 
Dictionary  and 

Cyclopedia 


THE  CENTURY,  ^^ 

(Dept.  PL.) 

.^^  New  York. 


The  Century  Dictionary 
and  Cyclopedia.       ,^^^ 


^^  -^^ 


TJIK  rKNTlln  hlCTlONAln  A\M  (  U  [  on  in  a  i;,  theonlj  *v(frk  of 
rflfrrn-iii  f  ■►I  »«Mi^"l  nut  I  iirri-''!  ri. .  .  !,  ;.  ^  n  i.i  r  -^  inislitg  vr.irs  nt  tLe 
Nineteenth  Century.  It  is  the  response  of  scholarship  to  the  demands 
of  an  age  which  requires  full,  complete,  and  instant  information  on  every 
subject.  Hence  the  work  is  at  once  universal  in  its  scope  and  concise  in  its 
treatment.  The  age  demands,  and  the  work  supplies,  knowledge  of  the 
most  exact  and  comprehensive  kind,  but  so  arranged  that  the  Inquirer  can 
find  the  information  he  seeks  without  loss  of  time. 

The  Century  as  a  whole  covers  ground  that  no  other  publication  has  ever 
pretended  or  attempted  to  include.  It  is  unique  in  its  wide  range  as  in  its 
marvelous  utility.  It  is  more  than  a  reference-work ;  it  is  a  complete  work- 
ing library.  It  combines  in  ten  volumes  all  the  advantages  of  dictionary, 
encyclopedia,  atlas,  and  at  least  thirty  other  works  which  have  hitherto 
been  found  necessary  in  every  well-equipped  working  library,  and  all  on  a 
plan  that  for  the  first  time  meets  the  requirements  alike  of  the  busy  roan 
of  affairs  and  of  the  most  exacting  student. 

It  is  greater  than  any  mere  dictionary,  for  it  is  not  merely  a  universal 
lexicon,  but  goes  beyono  words,  and  treats  of  things,  persons,  places,  and 
events.  It  is  greater  than  any  other  encyclopedia,  because  it  unites  the 
knowledge  found  In  them  all  with  other  and  lat^r  knowledge,  and  arranges 
all  for  ready  and  perfect  service.  It  more  than  takes  the  place  of  all  other 
dictionaries  and  encyclopedias  combined. 

No  one  who  has  owned  and  used  The  Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclope- 
dia would  ever  again  be  without  it.  Those  who  use  it  never  fail  to  voice  its 
pmises.  Its  success  has  been  phenomenal.  It  may  be  added,  in  no  stereo- 
typed sense,  that  no  live  professional  or  business  man,  scientist,  artist, 
teacher,  or  student  can  afford  to  be  without  a  set,  for  it  affords  the  readiest 
and  most  satisfactory  means  of  netting  at  facts.  In  the  school  or  home  it  is 
the  most  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  education  of  youth.  It  is  an  aid  to  per- 
sonal progress.  It  is  the  g^reat  **  question-answerer  "—the  shortest  path 
into  the  whole  realm  of  fact  and  knowledge.  It  is  the  best  of  reference- 
works,  and  contains  in  essence  more  than  all  others  combined. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  of  the  "Work  Free  ufion  application. 


WE  OFFER  a  special  prize  of  $500.00  to  the 
person  who  answers  90  per  cent,  of  the 
questions  in  our  educational  competition, 
finding  the  answers  not  in  The  Century  Dictionary 
and  Cyclopedia,  but  in  any  ten  other  works  of  refer- 
ence. Th's  offer  is  made  to  invite  comparison  and  to 
prove  the  truth  of  our  statement,  that  **  The  Century 
takes  the  place  of  ten  other  works  of  reference.'* 
Any  dictionary  or  any  encyclopedia  or  any  other  work, 
containing  any  number  of  volumes,  may  be  used  and 
counted  as  one  of  the  ten.  This  prize  is  open  to  every 
person  that  chooses  to  compete. 

The  questions  selected  for  the  comparison  are  those 
in  our  educational  competition  (described  above). 
They  are  simple;  they  deal  with  everyday  practical 
matters ;  they  are  educational  There  is  not  one  of 
them  that  cannot  be  answered  from  other  works,  or 
that  requires  extensive  knowledge.  It  is  simply 
because  The  Century  covers  such  a  wide  field  and 
includes  so  much  information  that  you  find  easily 
all  the  answers  in  that  one  work  instead  of  having  to 
refer  to  ten  or  more  others. 

The  Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia  has  over 
500,000  definitions,  300,000  quotations,  150,000  ency- 
clopedic articles,  8,000  engravings,  and  100  double- 
page  maps.  Here  are  a  million  different  items.  From 
them  we  have  selected  just  one  hundred  and  fifty^ 
each  a  matter  that  everyone  ought  to  know,  and  they 
alone  are  sufficient  to  show  the  superiority  of  The 
Century  to  any  other  ten  works  combined. 

For  details  in  regard  to  this  offer,  particulars  of  our  prize  competi- 
tion, or  specimen  pages  of  the  work,  address 

THE  CENTURY  CO.  (Dept.  PL), 

NEW    VORK. 


Special  Offer. 

There  are  noir  being  formed  a  limited  number  of 
clubs  (dhe  in  each  of  a  few  large  cities)  for  the  pur 
pose  of  introducing  The  Century  Dictionary  and 
Cyclopedia  in  its  completed  form,  and  it  is  therefore 
now  possible,  for  the  first  and  only  time,  to  offer  to 
certain  persons  single  sets  of  the  great  work  at  the 
same  low  price  at  which  they  are  sold  in  lots  of  one 
thousand,  ihus  placing  each  indi  idual  on  a  par  with 
the  largest  wholesale  buyer.  Immediate  action  on 
your  part  will  enr  11  you  ia  one  of  these  clubs,  and 
secure  for  you  a  discount  of  about  40  per  cent,  the 

Lowest  Wholesale  Price 

ever  secured.  This  offer  is  made  for  introductory  pur- 
poses only.  The  clubs  will  be  limited  to  a  thousand 
members  each.  Hitherto  th^  work  has  been  sold 
absolutely  at  the  regular  price,  this  special  price 
being  now  made  only  to  club  members. 

Almost  as  important  as  thj  saving  in  price  is  the 
privilege  of  paying  in  such  SHALL  HONTHLY 
PAYMENTS  that  you  hardly  feel  the  outlay. 

You  can  secure  the  benefit  of  this  by  prompt  action. 
Send  us  your  name  and  address,  and  we  will  forward 
it  by  first  mail  to  the  nearest  club. 

Address 

H.  E.   HOOPER, 

4  Decker  Bldg.,  New  York. 
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Juxrs. 


Standard  American  and  English  Brands  of 

SCHOOL  PENS 

SPENCERIAN 

College 


87 


School 


Vertical 


PERRY  &  CO. 


107 


137 


Rib 


Falcon 


Samples  and  prices  sent  to  teachers  on  application  if  the 
name  of  the  school  is  given. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 
450  Broome  Street,     -     New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  Step  Forward. 

The  American  Journal  of  Education 
in  its  January  issue  gives  the  following 
■     excellent  advice : — 

In  our  planning  for  the  new  year  let 
us  place  our  ideals  high,  and  strive  to 
attain  them. 

As  it  depends  not  so  much  upon  *''•  what 
the  child  studies  as  with  whom  he  stud- 
ies," let  us  strive  to  be  worthy  leaders  of 
the  children  who    so    confidently  trust 


Let  us  first  study  carefully  to  know 
ourselves.  Perhaps  our  faces  are,  all 
unconsciously,  forming  that  stern,  com- 
manding appearance  which  all  children 
readily  detect  and  dislike. 

Or  maybe  the  voice  has  become  harsh 
and  keyed  too  high.  This  is  a  very  com- 
mon failing,  although  occasionally  we 
find  a  teacher  who  talks  entirely  too  low. 

While  riding  on  a  railway  train  a  few 
days  ago,  three  ladies  got  on  the  train  at 
a  station,  and  my  companion  remarked : 
''Two  of  those  ladies  are  school  teach- 
ers." I  asked  him  his  reasons  for  think- 
ing so,  and  he  said  he  knew  it  by  their 
voices,  and  hi^  surmise  proved  to  be  cor-, 
rect.  Perhaps  our  voices  need  recon- 
structing, therefore  we  say  let  us  begin 
by  taking  a  look  inward — a  study  of  our- 
selves. 

Then  again,  if  we  would  reach  our 
ideal,  we  must  study  the  child  more  than 
ever  before.  Study  him  in  the  light  of 
his  surroundings.  His  growth  and  devel- 
opment from  a  physiological  standpoint. 
Study  his  tastes,  likes  and  dislikes,  and 
see  that  they  are  properly  cultivated. 
Study  him  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
obtained  by  the  child-study  societies,  but 
above  all,  if  you  would  really  know  the 
children  under  your  care,  study  them 
with  their  parents.  A  half-hour's  talk 
with  that  boy's  mother  will  give  you  a 
better  insight  into  his  real  character  than 
weeks  and  months  of  tests,  ezaminationB, 
and  measurements. 


History  for  Ready    Reference 

and  Toplcai  Remding, 

ZH  FIVE  TlfPiniTAT.  TOLUMBS 

By  J.  N.  LARNED,  Ex-Pres.  Am.  Library  As'sn, 

j|9Kiiviiig  History  on  all  Topics  in  the  Bzact 

Words  of  tlie  Historians  Tliemselves. 

This  work  is  a  New  Departure  in  Book  Making, 
as  it  fiils  a  place  liltherto  wholly  unoccupied. 

It  gives  History  in  the  very  language  of  its 
best  interpreters,  and  within  easy  reach  of  the 
reader. 

Its  system  of  Ready  Reference  and  Cross  Refer- 
ence is  new  and  complete,  and  shows  History  In 
Its  relations  as  does  no  other  work. 

It  also  presents  History  in  its  Literature,  hence 
in  its  most  attractive  form,  and  with  its  sources 
dearly  given. 

Quotations  from  over  five  thousand  volumes 
make  it  equivalent,  practically,  to  a  library  of  very 
many  volumes,  or,  as  Bishop  Vincent  says,  **puu 
tbe  history  of  the  world  on  a  Blagle  sbelt.  *^ 


It  will  answer  more  questions  in  History,! 
authoritatively  with  greater  excellence  of  llter*^.^ 
ary  expression,  and  with  a  greater  economy  of 

time,  tnan  any  other  work  in  the  world. 

Sent  carriage  free  to  responsible  subscribers  on 
easy  payments.  Send  for  circular,  giving  full  in. 
formation. 

SOUCITORS  EMPLOYED. 

The  a  A.  Nichols  Co.,  Publishers, 

SprlngHeld,  Mats. 


Then  let  us  study  the  parents,  or  as 
one  aptly  puts  it:  *'  Spend  less  time  on 
books,  and  more  time  studying  folks." 

In  so  far  as  the  politician  is  one  who 
has  a  keen  insight  into  human  nature, 
and  understands  how  to  handle  people, 
let  us  be  politicians.  Learn  to  be  good 
handshakers.  Take  an  interest  in  the 
people  of  the  district,  and  then  they  will 
be  interested  in  you  and  your  school,  and 
you  will  be  a  power  for  the  great  uplift 
of  intelligence  during  1897. 


Practice  Papers, 
Composition  Papers, 
Examination  Blanks, 
Drawing  Papers, 
Tablets  and  Pads, 
Composition  Books. 


SMITH  &  WHITE  MFG.  CO., 
Holjoke,  Mass. 


Largest  Manofaoturers  of  School  Station- 
ery in  the  oountry.  Unsurpassed  facilities 
for  supplying  promptlf  every  demand. 

Write  For  Free  Sample  Book. 

:  BABB  Ss  CO.,  New  Bnsrland  Assents 

26  Aroh  Street,  Boston. 
.  W.  A.  ROWIiES,  Western  Agent, 
177  Monroe  Street,  Chicago. 


The  bnsy,  active  brain  requires  Home  nerve-sustalnlng  element  as  food. 

VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES 

Contains  the  essential  elements  to  feed,  nourish,  and  sustain  in 
activity  all  bodily  functions.     Used  30  years  with  best  results  by 
<^  thousands  of  diligent  brain  workers  for  the  preTenlion  as  well 
as  cure  of  mental  or  nervous  exhaustion. 

It  is  a  complete  restorative  of  the  vital  forces. 

Vitalized  Phosphites  is  a  conoentrated  white  powder  from  the  phosphoid  principle  of  the  ox-brain  and  wheat  germ— formulated  by  Prof. 
Percy.    Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 

Prepared  only  by    QSjJf^jg     /^     56  West  25th  St.,  New  York. 
If   not    found    at  ^\^^{^   druggists,  sent  by  mail  ($1.00). 

CROSBY'S  COLD  AMD  CATARRH  CURE.  — The  best  remedy  known  for  cold  in  the  head  and  sore  throat.    By  mail,  50  cents. 


New  York  University, 

SUMHER   COURSES. 

Third  Session  July  5— August  13.  Twenty- 
nine  courses  in  Mathematics,  Science,  Lan- 
guage, and  Pedagogy.  A  delightful  suburban 
locality   in   Sew    York   City.    For  circulars 

address 

CHARLES    B.    BLISS, 

VniTersity  Heights,  New  York  City. 


A  MONTH'S  VACATION  FREE 

to  the  ten  teachers  or  advanced  students  who  best  answer  the  questions  contained  in  our 

PRIZE  CONTEST  LVnunor^1.ir.ri"e?^„*;":rfh"e^  SYSTEM 

we  will  pay  the  expenses  for  a  month's  vacation  during  the  coming  summer,  with  liberal 
allowance  additional  for  railroad  fares.    Your  holiday  expenditure  saved  in  this  way. 

No  previous  knowledge  of  the  language  required.  A  postal  card  giving  your  name, 
address,  and  name  of  school,  will  bring  you  free  details  of  the  plan,  and  a  sample  section  con^ 
taining  the  first  set  of  lessons.    This  offer  open  to  teachers  or  advanced  students  only. 

MEI8TER8CHAFT  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  President's  Private  Life. 

The  following  is  a  fair  idea  of  the 
many  incidentals  that  come  free  to  a 
president:  Every  bit  of  linen,  bedding, 
towels,  and  such  things  are  furnished. 
He  is  shaved  by  the  White  house  barber. 
His  table  is  spread  with  the  finest,  dain- 
tiest damask,  set  with  the  most  exquisite 
china  and  bountifully  supplied  with 
flowers  from  the  White  house  conserva- 
tories. If  he  sends  a  telegram,  it  is  done 
from  an  instrument  in  the  White  house, 
for  which  the  government  pays.  His 
stationery,  postage,  etc.,  cost  him  noth- 
ing. Should  he  desire  a  game  of  bil- 
liards, there  is  a  beautiful  table  at  hand, 
or  if  he  wants  to  take  a  drive,  his  stables, 
which  the  government  pays  the  rent  for 
and  takes  care  of,  are  amply  equipped. 
When  he  enters  his  business  office,  a 
man  is  stationed  at  the  door  to  open  and 
close  it;  and  a  private  secretary,  to  whom 
the  government  pays  a  salary  of  $5,000 
a  year,  assists  him  with  his  correspond- 
ence. The  services  of  a  typewriter  are 
also  furnished.      He  is  protected  from 

The  Living   Age. 

The  monthly  supplement  of  the  Living 
Age,  in  which  are  given  selected  read- 
ings from  the  leading  American  periodi- 
cals and  from  New  Books,  is  a  new  fea- 
ture which  promises  continued  prosperity 
and  popularity  to  this  old  standard  maga- 
zine. The  fifty-fourth  year  of  its  life 
serins  to  maintain  its  high  standard. 

Of  the  more  notable  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  recent  issues  may  be 
mentioned  ^*  The  Mission  of  Tennyson," 
by  W.  S.Lilly;  **  Henry  Drummond," 
by  W.  Robertson  Nicoll ;  "  Fathers  of 
Literary  Impressionists''  ;  '*  Gibbon's 
Autobiography,"  by  Leslie  Stephen ; 
**  France  and  Russia  in  China,"  by  Holt 
S.  Hallett;  "Herbert  Spencer  and  Lord 
Salisbury  on  Evolution,"  by  the  duke  of 
Argyle ;  "  A  Day  of  Celebration,"  by 
Walter  Besant. 

In  a  year  there  are  twelve  different 
numbers,  of  sixty-four  pages.  The  price 
is  only  $6.00  a  year.  Address  The  Liv- 
ing Age  Company,  Boston. 

WE  MANUFACTURE 

The    Tar   Noiseless   Blackboard    Pointer 

(rubber  tip)  aud  the  Gifford  Air-tight  Ink- 
-vrell  (cork  cover)  and  are  prepared  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  universe  on  short  notice  and  at  the  right 
prices.  Also  common  pointers  and  ink-wells.  Send 
for  special  price-list  to  schools,  covering  also  globes, 
maps,  crayons,  erasers,  etc. 

The  W.  A.  CHOATE  CO., 

24  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
(Pirtureqf  U.  S.  Military  Academy  free  with  first 
order  if  you  mention  thii  paper.) 


Snfoif  8  Perfect  Heel  Protector 

is  the  only  device  that  prevents  lop- 


•Med  Boot-Heels.    Guaranteed 

50  per  oent^  to  tbe  wearing  qoi 

any  pair  of  stioes.   Made  of  Silver 

~  ^iTSwr  -  *     ••     

.."    i  by  any   

sample  pair,  with  nails,  for  10c:,  or  a 
"" >ntainr        -         •  -     - 


SteelT^llled,  very  dtirable.   Easily 
applied  by  any  one.     We  mail  a 


box  containing  six  pairs  protectors, 
with  nails,  a  steel  chisel,  tin  gauge, 
and  full  inscmctions  for  applying, 
forSOcts.  Agents  wanted.  Address, 


^1 

on.  Mah8»^^^^ 


Woodman  Co.,  Box  2872,  Boston,  Mahs 


SKIRT 
npiNx^MbA.  QUrPuRTbR 

No  safety  pin  to  break  or  unfasten.  Requires  no 
handling.  Works  Itself.  FlU  any  bell,  silk  or 
leather.  Men  Bicyclists  also  use  it  for  holding  belt 
and  pants  together.  One  each  side  is  worn. 
Silver.  Black  or  Gilt  finishes,  lo  cents.  Sterling 
80  cents.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  price.  State  width 
of  belt.  Great  Seller  for  agents.  Stamps  taken. 
8.J.  AW.  O.SIMMONS,   -   Boston,  Mass. 


the  curious  bj  a  number  of  private 
watchmen.  Should  he  want  a  cruise,  a 
magnificent  steamship  from  the  navy  is 
placed  at  his  disposal. 

There  are  many  other  things  that  cost 
him  nothing,  such  as  the  culinary  ar- 
rangements, his  steward,  who  does  the 
marketing,  the  many  fancy  delicacies 
sent  him  by  enterprising  firms.  This,  by 
the  way,  is  a  sort  of  nuisance,  for  it 
seems  to  be  the  desire  of  every  manu- 
facturer of  some  new  eatable  or  drink- 
able to  get  into  the  White  house.  Things 
of  value  that  find  their  way  there  are 
never  accepted. — Harper *s  Round  Table. 


How  to  Read. 

Read  topically,  read  about  a  period, 
read  about  a  certain  nation.  Have  a 
system,  but  don't  spend  so  much  time  on 


the  system  as  not  to  read  at  aU.  As  to 
**what  to  read,"  read  relatively  little 
fiction,  no  matter  how  good.  Read  what 
interests  you.  Read  in  connection  with 
your  business.  Be  sure  to  read  at  least 
one  great  and  good  book  each  year. 
Have  books,  but  do  not  buy  a  whole 
library  at  once.  Buy  the  books  you 
want.  Let  your  library  grow  up  around 
you.  No  one  can  afford  not  to  buy  books. 
When  a  man  gets  where  he  wants  no 
more  books,  he  is  dead  and  only  waits 
burying.  The  envelope  system  of  secur- 
ing and  classifying  the  results  of  one's 
reading  is  to  be  commended.  Have  a 
series  of  envelopes.  Put  the  topic  on 
the  outside.  Put  a  blank  piece  of  paper 
in  each.  On  this  put  references  to  any 
work  you  may  have  read  on  the  subject. 

[Continued  on  page  3d3.] 
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WILLI AM5  &  ROGERS' 


i 

0 


TEXT-BOOKS  have  by  sheer  force  of  superior  merit  and 

originality  won  their  way  into  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 

country.  Teachers  who  have  used  these  books  unhesitatingly 

pronounce  them  to  be  the  most  Teachable,  Practical,  and  Iiabor-Savinflr  works  on  the    X 

subject  now  in  print.    The  series  comprises  three  books :  W 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  BOOKKEEPING,  for  Graded  and  District  Schools  ;  # 

NEW  INTRODUCTXVE  BOOKKEEPING,  for  Hiffh  Schools,  NormaU,  and  \ 

Academies:  W 

NEW  COMPLETE  BOOKKEEPING,  for  Business  CoUeffes  and  Commer-  J 

dal  Departments.  T 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  these  books  are  so  popular  are:  They  simplify  the  snbject;  re-  w 

duce  tlie  work  of  the  teacher;  fascinate  aud  stimulate  the  pupil ;  are  up  to  date;  are  high  in  ^ 

grade  and  low  in  price.  W 

Specimen  jMiges  and  catalogue  of  complete  list  of  Commercial  and  Common  School  Text-  A 

Books  sent  free  to  teachers  and  school  officers  on  application.  T 

WILLIAMS    &    ROGERS,  Publishers,  \ 

R0CHE8TEB,  N.  Y.  884  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  J 

Netc  England  Dqnuitory :  W 

The  Boston  School  Supply  Co.,  15  Bromfield  St.,  Boston.  0 

Pennsylvania   Sunfinner   School, 

Hi:7WTINCiI>C>lV.    ¥»A.. 

July  1 2  to  30.  Third  Annual  Session.  Twenty  Courses.  The  best  summer  school  for 
teachers  in  the  Middle  States.  A  cool  retreat  on  the  banks  of  the  '*  iUue  Juniata,"  in  the  heart  of  the 
Alleghenles.    Boarding  and  tuition  remarkably  low.    For  Illustrated  pamphlet,  address 

W.  W.  DEATRlCK,  Kutztown,  Pa., 
or  Joseph  8.  Walton,  £rclidoun,  ra. 

%  CHAUTAUQUA 1897. 

Munum^  of  Chautauqua. 


I 
I 
I 


recoffnlrr*^    uciity  tr^im   kinder- 


SCHOOLS: 

jiiicicnt  iMmmh 

en^Ush  Canguagc  and  Cit, 

matbematks  m^  Sciences, 

SociaT  Sciences, 

SiicNd  £iteranirc, 

music.  Expression, 

Physical  education, 

Tine  BUS,  Practical  Hits*     influence. 

Tree  State  Summer  $cl)ool  for  new  York  State  teachers. 

In  session  at  Chautauqua  from  about  July  12th  for  three  weeks. 
Special  Excursion  Rates:      New  York  Sio.oo:      Boston  S16.00;      Chicauro  $i4*oo. 

Hotel  and  Cottages  offer  Board  and  Lodgings  at  Reasonable  Kates.      Tuition 
Fees  Low.    Send  for  Catalogue  to  w.  A.  DUNCAN.  Secy.,    Box  86,   CNAUTAUQUA.N.  Y. 


L  Education  Hi    [si^lScy 

pjirton  to  itniirersltj', 
2.  Teachere n^proiw ntthpleadlnsroduciitloimllti BtlluttoD b, 
)L  TLB  niitienil  lecturn*,  t?nt«rtainBjtiit«i,coDOprt*,  donnt 

dtstnict  Ptu^lpn-i'  uttf^ntlon  \Mi  offer  ueptiinl  reltiHitlan. 

4.  TLo  ti?Behermu^  tw  more  Lbcin  ud  Im^tmctor.  Cljftw- 
tautjiiaoQera  a  reflnJiiK^aud  ^tnclnll^ijit;  life* 

5.  TljOTUiturtiibfjuutyof  ChrtUUiticiiwit  tbe^  uerrpctKanUn- 
don,  Che  cool  air,  afford  ideal  conditions  for  mimumr 
Btudj. 

6.  Contact  with  noted  men  and  women  active  in  all 
departments  of  life  has  a  broadeniner  and  stimulating 
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FOREMOST  AMONG  THEM  ALL 

Finish  and  Strength  Supreme. 
Every  Point  a  Good  Point.    .    . 


Health  and  Pleasure  both 

obtained  by  Riding 


.^S- .s^ 


-^ 


######^^#^^^#^^#^###^#^#^####^^»»#»## #  #  #  ^  ^  ##»^##### 


The  go  lightly  ■  kind. 


You  take  no  chances  when  you  buy  an  Imperial. 


THEY    ARE 


Extremely  Light  Running, 
Correct  Design,  and 

Beautifully  Finished. 

Catalogue  Free. 

AMES  &  FROST  COMPANY, 

MAKERS, 
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Nervous  in  School 

•*  I  was  afflicted  with  a  skin  disease  and 
was  very  nervous.  I  had  been  in  school  for 
8  years  and  was  much  run  down.  I  was  ad- 
vised to  take  Hood's  SarsapariUa,  and  did  so 
and  gained  25  pounds  while  taking  six  bottles. 
I  am  now  relieved  ot  my  former  trouble, 
though  still  in  school  and  subject  to  all  the 
annoyances  of  school  life."  Ira  G.  Ballard, 
Kimberlin  Heights,  Tenn.    Get  only 

Sarsa- 
parilla 

The  Best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 

hi^^A^c  Dfllc  act  harmoniously  with 
nOOa  S  r'lUS  Hood's  SarsaparUla. 

[Concluded  from  page  391.J 

Also  put  newspaper  cuttings  in  the  same 
envelopes.  By  this  means  one's  infor- 
mation on  any  subject  can  be  massed 
very  quickly. — Selected. 


Hood's 


The  Squirrels  in  the  Park. 

The  squirrels  in  Central  park  are  very 
tame.  They  will  run  down  a  tree-trunk 
and  across  the  road  in  front  of  you,  and 
stop  and  squint  at  you,  or  gaze  squarely 
at  yon,  without  a  thought  of  fear.  I 
saw  a  group  of  little  boys,  dirty,  ragged 
little  boys,  sitting  on  a  bench  looking  at 
the  beautiful  jackknife  of  one  of  them. 
While  I  was  watching  them  there  was  a 
shriek,  and  one  of  them  jumped  into  the 


middle  of  the  path  rubbing  his  leg.  Now 
what  do  you  think  had  happened?  A 
squirrel  running  across  the  lawn  had 
seen  this  group  of  boys,  and  doubtless 
thought,  ^'Here  are  some  nice  young, 
very  young,  trees.  I'll  take  a  nibble," 
and  he  had  run  over  and  nibbled  the  leg 
of  the  boy  who  shrieked.  The  squirrel 
was  quite  as  much  frightened  as  the  boy. 
He  ran  like  a  flash  across  the  grass  and 
up  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  where  he  sat  on  a 
limb  gazing  pantingly  at  the  curious 
transformation  of  his  young  trees  into 
the  most  curious  objects,  who  shook  fists 
and  threw  stones  that  never  reached  him. 
It  seemed  a  pity  that  these  boys  and 
squirrels,  made  for  each  other's  enjoy- 
ment)  should  be  enemies.  So  I  explained 
to  the  boys  what  had  happened.  They 
were  very  much  interested,  and  agreed 
to  go  with  me  to  the  park  entrance  and 
try  to  find  a  peanut  man,  and  play  mar- 
ketmen  for  the  squirrel.  We  found  the 
man,  and  returned  to  the  squirrel  locality 
with  a  bag  of  peanuts.  We  sat  down, 
some  on  the  bench,  and  some  on  the 
ground.  Presently  a  squirrel  appeared; 
I  think  the  same  squirrel.  ^^  There  he 
is,"  screamed  all  the  boys  at  once.  He 
was  not  there  by  the  time  the  sentence 
was  finished,  but  up  the  same  big  tree, 
looking  in  the  most  startled  manner  at 
this  curious  crowd.  The  boys  agreed 
not  to  shriek  when  the  squirrel  appeared 
again.  But  they  had  to  hold  their  hands 
over  their  mouths.      The  smallest  boy 


Environment 

IS  A  ORBAT  FACTOR  IN  EDUCATION. 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Bostoni  the  centre 
of  Musical  Culture  and  Refinement,  the     - 

Conservatory 

OF  MUSIC 

{Founded  1^3  dy  Dr.  £.  I'oufjis.) 

The  Leading  Conservatory  of  America. 

offers  unequalled  advantages  to  students  seeking 

Thorough  Instruction  in  Music,  Musical 

Composition  and  Elocution. 

Q.  W.  CHADWICK,  Musical  Director 

SCHOOL  YEAR  BEGINS  SEPT.  0. 

PROSPBCTUS  FREE.    Addreaa 

fRANK  W.  HALE,  Qenaral  IHqr.,  Franklin  8g.,  Boston 

was  sent  with  a  peace  offering  when  the 
squirrel  came  down.  A  dozen  peanuts 
were  thrown  far  out  on  the  grass.     The 

How's  This. 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Re- 
ward for  any  case  of  Catarrh  that  can 
not  be  cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 
F.     J.     CHENEY    &    CO.,     Props., 

Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known 
F.  J.  Cheney  for  the  last  fifteen  years, 
and  believe  him  perfectly  honorable 
in  all  business  transactions,  and 
financially  able  to  carry  out  any  obll- 
igations  made  by  their  firm. 
West  &  Truax,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Toledo,  O.,  Waldlng,  Kinnan,  &  Mar- 
vin, Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  Inter- 
nally, acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
Price,  75  cents  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all 
druggists.    Testimonials  free. 


CnCC?  Penman's  Art  Journal  and 
»  'V*-'*-^*  your  favorite  Educational 
Journal — at  what  you  are  now  paying  for  one. 
If  you  mention  this  Special  Olfer. 

The  Penman's  Art  Journal 

Prints  more  that  is  of  value  to  public  school  teachers  on  everything  pertain- 
ing to  Writing  than  all  the  general   educational   publications  combined. 

A  large  portion  of  its  space  each  month  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  teachers  in  public  schools.  It 
keeps  the  teacher  in  touch  with  modern  conditions  and  methods,  conveys  the  latest  information  as  to  what  other 
teachers  are  doing,  reports  progress  on  all  new  impulses  (such  as  vertical  writing);  in  a  word,  fifty  cents* 
worth  of  PBNMAN'S  ART  JOURNAL  goes  further  and  is  fresher  and  more  practical  on  all  lines 
relating  to  penmanship  than  ten  dollars'  worth  of  any  other  combiration  of  periodicals  extant. 
We  have  set  our  pegsfor  fifty  thousand  new  public  school  subscribers  during  the  year  '97.  If  we  get  them  (no  matter 
at  what  cost  this  year),  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  will  be  with  us  next  year  at  the  regular  price.     Here  goes : 

FOP  tlfty  cents*  we  will  send  Thb  Pehmah's  Art  Jocbnal  to  any  public  school  teacher  for  one  year,  together  with 
one-quarter  gross  of  tiie  best  school  pens  made. 

Fop  seventy-five  cents,  we  will  send  The  Penman's  Art  Journal  one  year  and  give  a  year's  subflcription  for  any  one 
of  the  following :  formal  Instructory  School  Record^  National  Educator^  The  Edveator^  The  Educational  Independent. 

Fop  one  dollar*  we  will  send  The  Penman's  Art  Journal  one  year,  and  enter  a  year's  subscription  for  any  one  of  the 
following  periodicals :  Teathert'  World,  Popular  Educator,  Primary  Education.^  School  Bulletin,  Primary  School^  American 
Teacher^  School  Education^  Northwettern  Journal  of  Education,  School  Gazette,  American  Illustrated,  Educational  Gazette, 
Western  Teacher,  American  Journal  of  Education.  \g^ 

Fop  two  dollars,  we  will  send  The  Penman's  Art  Journal  one  year,  also  a  year's  subscription  for  any  two  of  thef^foN 
lowing  periodicals :  Teachers*  Institute,  Art  Education,  Popular  Educator,  Teachers*  World,  American  Journal  of  Education, 
Munsey*s  Magazine,  McOlure*s  Magazine,  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  Ladies*  Home  Journal,  Primary  Education,  School  Bulle- 
tin, Primary  School,  American  Teacher,  School  Education,  Northwestern  Journal  of  Education,  School  Gazette,  American  Il- 
lustrated, Educational  Gazette,  Western  Teacher. 

For  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  we  will  send  The  Penman's  Art  Journal  one  year,  also  a  year's  subscription  for  the 
Sdiool  Journal  or  the  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education.  a.T» 

Papers  will  be  sent  to  different  addresses  if  desired.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  for  any  paper  in  a  combination  selected, 
say  so,  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended,  and  not  duplicated.  y^ 

All  we  ask  U,  that  if  yon  find  The  Journal  of  more  assistance  in  your  writing  work  than  all  other  educational  journals,  you 
will  say  so  to  your  friends  among  the  public  school  teachers.    Be  wise  to-day ! 


'*Xf  Ws  anything  cU^aut  Penmanshipy 
t*n  find  U  in  Penman's  Art  Journal.** 


^^ 


?m!^^M^. 


aoa  Broadway,  New  York. 
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squirrel,  being  very  intelligent,  seemed 
to  understand,  and  came  at  once  to  in- 
vestigate. He  did  look  so  funny  when 
he  sat  up  and  cracked  the  peanutn  that 
the  smallest  boy  rolled  over  and  over  on 
the  path  in  convulsions  of  smothered 
laughter.  The  squirrel  finished  his  lunch, 
and  then  sat  down  to  investigate  the 
strange  creatures  on  the  other  side  of 
the  path.  He  came  nearer  and  nearer. 
The  boy  nearest  the  middle  of  the  path 
waa  handed  the  bag  of  peanuts.  He  held 
one  in  his  fingers  until  the  squirrel  took 
it  from  him.  The  smallest  boy  shouted 
** Hurrah!  "  and  Mr.  Squirrel  refused  to 
come  back  to  us.  We  ate  the  rest  of  the 
peanuts  ourselves,  but  agreed  that  we 
would  enter  into  a  compact  not  to  be 
frightened  at  any  of  the  animals  free  in 
the  park,  and  never  to  throw  a  stone 
while  in  the  park. —  Mary  Willis,  in  the 
Outlook. 


State  Flowers. 

The  public  schools  of  some  states  have 
adopted  a  state  flower.  The  golden-rod 
is  claimed  by  Nebraska,  Oregon,  and  Ala- 
bama; Colorado  has  selected  the  wild 
columbine;  Delaware,  the  peach  blos- 
som; Idaho,  the  white  syringa,  some- 
times called  the  "bride's  flower";  New 
York  and  Iowa,  the  rose ;  Vermont,  the 
clover;  North  Dakota,  the  wild  rose; 
Maine,  the  pine  cone  and  tassel ;  Minne- 
sota, the  moccasin  flower ;  Montana,  the 
bitter  root;  Utah,  the  lily;  Oklahoma, 
the  mistletoe ;  Rhode  Island,  the  violet ; 
and  Wisconsin,  in  lieu  of  a  flower,  has 
chosen  the  maple  tree. 


The  World's  Largest  School. 

The  largest  school  in  the  world  is  one 
mainly  supported  by  Baron  Rothschild 
in  one  of  the  worst  slums  of  London. 
There  are  in  it  8,500  children,  coming 
from  the  families  of  the  poorest  foreign 
Jews,  and  thet%  are  a  hundred  teachers. 
It  is  well  known  that  this  is  Lord  Roths- 
child's pet  institution,  and  were  it  not 
for  his  munificent  support,  the  school 
would  be  unable  to  meet  its  vast  expendi- 


Cutthig  up   pranka  with 
bftl^y  is  great  fun  for  a  young 
mother.    But  before  she  can 
cut   pranks  with  the   baby 
she    must   have   a  healthy 
baby.   A  puny,  sickly,  peev- 
ish   bjiby   has   no   use    for 
pmnks.      It   lies   in   every 
you  rig    mother's  power  to 
msurt^  the  health  of  the  ex- 
p  e  c  t  e  d    newcomer. 
If  she  will  see  that 
the     organs    which 
make   motherhood 
^>ossible  are  healthy 
BSid    vigorous,    and 
will  keep  them   so 
during    the    period 
preceding     matern- 
ity, she  may  be  sure 
hat  the  baby  will  be  healthy  and  happy. 

A  marvelous  medicine  for  young  mothers 
la  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription.  Taken 
luring  the  period  preceding  motherhood  it 
makes  strong,  healthy  and  vigorous  the  or- 
gans upon  which  rest  the  burdens  of  ma- 
ternity. It  allays  inflammation,  soothes 
pain,  and  restores  steadiness  to  the  nerves. 
It  does  away  with  the  discomforts  of  the 
expectant  period.  It  insures  the  health  of 
baby  and  makes  its  coming  easy  and  almost 
painless.  It  is  the  discovery  of  an  eminent 
and  successful  specialist,  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce, 
chief  consulting  physician  to  the  Invalids* 
Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute,  Bu£&lo,  N.  Y. 
"I  took  Dr.  Pierce*8  Favorite  Prescription 
before  my  confinement,  and  I  was  only  in  labor 
a  short  time,"  writes  Mrs.  Minnie  A.  Peterson, 
Box  5,  Baston,  Fresno  Co.,  Cal.  **The  physician 
said  I  got  along  uausually  well.  I  think  the 
medicine  saved  a  great  deal  of  suffering  and  I 
get  all  my  friends  who  need  it  to  try  it.** 

One  of  the  best-known  of  American  med- 
ical men  said  :  "If  you  want  to  reform  a 
man,  begin  with  his  grandfather."  That 
would  be  wise  if  it  could  be  done.  Since  it 
cannot  be  done,  try  something  else.  Reform 
the  future  grandfathers  and  grandmothers. 
Do  this  through  education.  The  greatest 
thing  for  a  man  or  woman  to  know  ia  him- 
self or  herself.  To  know  one-half  the  capa- 
bilities and  disabilities  of  the  human  body 
ia  a  liberal  education.  A  good  start  for  this 
education  is  Dr.  Pierce's  Common  Sense 
Medical  Adviser.  Any  one  can  have  this 
finely  illustrated  looo-page  book  for  the 
•mall  price  of  twenty-one  one-cent  stamps. 
This  is  simply  to  pay  for  mailing.  If  vr  i 
would  like  the  book  in  fine  cloth  binding 
instead  of  paper,  send  thirty-one  stamps  to 
World's  Dispensarv  Medical  Association, 
663  Main  Street,  Bofi^o,  N.  T. 


ture.  It  is  owing  to  his  generosity  that 
free  breakfasts  are  given  every  morning 
to  all  children  who  wish  to  take  them,  no 
questions  being  asked.  Again,  he  pre- 
sents every  boy  with  a  suit  of  clothes  and 
a  pair  of  boots,  and  every  girl  with  a 
dress  and  a  pair  of  boots  in  the  month  of 


A  Novelty  for 
Last  Day  of  School. 

Most  teachers  give  their  pupils  some  little  token  at  the  close  of  school. 
The  custom  is  an  excellent  one.  The  cost  is  but  a  trifle,  and  the  pleas- 
ure it  gives  is  a  rich  compensation  for  the  small  outlay.  We  have  re- 
alized the  fact  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  find  anything  especially 
appropriate  for  this  purpose.     We  are  making  something  that  is 

Exactly  What  You  Want—Neat  and  Cheap, 

something  that  will  be  highly  prized  and  always  kept.     W«  have  good 
reasons  for  not  stating  here  just  what  the  goods  are,  but  we  will  mail 

A  Sample  Free  to  Any  Teacher 

who  will  mention  this  paper.     Do  not  buy  anything  foi:  Last  Day  of 
School  until  you  hear  from  us.     A  postal  card  request  is  sufficient. 

JOHN  WILCOX,  Milford,  N.  Y. 


I  April,  near  the  Jewish  passover.  An  idea 
I  of  the  porerty  of  the  children  may  be 
had  from  the  fact  that  not  more  than  two 
per  cent,  decline  to  arail  themselyes  of 
this  charity.  A  second  pair  of  boots  is 
offered  in  the  month  of  October  to  everj 
child  whose  boots  are  not  likely  to  last 
during  the  approaching  winter.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  few  do 
not  get  them.  A  very  popular  feature  in 
the  school  is  the  savings  bank  depart- 
ment, instituted  by  the  president.  In 
order  to  encourage  habits  of  thrift,  he 
allows  an  interest  of  ten  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  all  savings.  The  teachers  are 
also  permitted  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  of  this  bank.— Selected. 


Lessons  in  Order. 

Some  years  ago  in  a  certain  New  Eng- 
land country  school,  the  teacher,  whose 
idea  of  order  was  largely  developed, 
found  to  her  astonishment  one  day  after 
4  o'clock,  that  every  desk  in  her 
schoolroom  was  in  a  condition  of  chaos. 
Her  first  idea  was  to  put  every  desk  in 
order,  and  then  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  call  attention  to  what  she  had 
done,  and  by  appealing  to  the  pride  of 
her  children  prevent  further  disorder. 
Then,  as  her  school  was  small,  she  con- 
cluded to  see  what  she  could  do  by  set- 
ting the  children  a  good  example.     She 


AMERICAN  FLAGS 

-±1         BtST  QUALHV  DOUBLE  WARP 
BUNTING    FOR 

^^    SCHOOL  HOUSES, 

:^\   V    PUBllCiHt.  PRIVATE 
BUILDINGS. 

PRICES  POST  PAID  TO 
DtSTlNJkTIQN. 

1  Pltie£.   LI^TIh    FOR   DTMF 

UNIFORMS '»!tHQIIU.BtNltI  ^"  OTHER  OEmiTIOK; 

t  A5H  FD&  PHI  tt  LISTS 

THEM.C.ULLEY&Cecoii;MBus.oNiD 


FOR  A  MiLO  CLIMATE.      FOR  BIB  SALARY, 

00  SOUTH  AND 

"6B0W  UP  WITH  TBE  COUNTRY"! 

Teaohers  Wanted  '^i^a^^s'S, 


Academic,  and  Collegiate  Departments. 
SALAR  r— $40,  $60,  $100  and  $150  per 

month. 
POSITIONS  SECURED  in  Kentucky, 

Georgia,  Alabama  and  other  Southern 

States. 
Blanks,    information    and    *^What  Our 

Girls  Should  Do  Between  Graduation 

and  Marriage,"  alitor  5  cents  in  stamps. 

WHITTY  WAI.DROP.  Manasrer, 
76  £.  Short  Stueet,       -       LEXINGTON,  K  Y . 


FREE  BICYCLE. 

Magniflcent,    first  class,    guaranteed 
bicycle  f ree.to  teachers  for  thirty  days. 
Write  quickly. 

JAMES  D.  BALL. 

36  Bromfleld  St.,  Bostok,  Mass. 
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allowed  her  desk  for  several  days  to  be 
almost  as  disorderly  as  the  children's, 
and  then  when,  like  housekeepers  in  the 
springtime,  she  showed  by  look  and  man- 
ner that  she  could  endure  the' condition 
of  things  no  longer,  she  incidentally  re- 
marked to  one  of  the  large  girls  that  she 
must  stay  after  school  and  have  a  genuine 
spring  cleaning.  The  large  girl  thought 
she  would  remain,  too;  then  the  other 
girls  decided  to  *^  stay  and  clean  up." 
They  did,  and  by  5  o'clock  that  after- 
noon there  wasn't  a  schoolhouse  in  the 
county  with  desks  quite  so  well  **  rid  up  " 
as  those.  By  some  sort  of  legerdemain 
the  boys  caught  the  fever,  and  after  that 
so  long  as  that  teacher  taught  that  school, 
not  a  book  fell  to  the  floor  because  it  and 
the  others  were  not  properly  packed.  Is 
it  not  barely  possible  that  there  is  many 
a  teacher's  desk  to-day  which  needs  a 
thorough  overhauling  for  the  same  good 
reason  ?  —  Colorado  School  Journal. 


Our  Pearl  Button. 

How  many  know  how  the  little  pearl 
button  they  use  so  constantly  is  made? 
And  yet  they  are  largely  manufactured 
in  our  own  cities. 

The  genuine  ones  are  made  from  bi- 
valve or  mussel-shells,  found  principally 
on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  ocean  and 
other  East-Indian  waters ;  and  also  to  some 
extent  on  oar  own  Pacific  coast.    These 


shells  have  a  thin^  rough  exterior  that 
is  quite  flinty  and  dark;  but  the  inner 
layers  are  iridescent,  and  vary  in  color 
from  pure  white  to  a  rich  greenish  brown, 
shading  from  one  to  the  other.  These 
layers  vary  in  thickness  much  as  do  our 
own  oyster  and  clam  shells.  The  en- 
cyclopaedia tells  us,  ^'The  iridescent 
inner  layers  of  the  shell  are  excreted 
as  a  slimy  matter  on  the  interior,  and 
become  hard  by  the  deposition  of 
carbonate  of  lime."  These  inner  layers 
are  known  as  '^mother  of  pearl,"  and 
from  these  pearl  buttons  are  made; 
the  large  dress  and  coat  buttons  from 
the  thick  dark  part  of  the  shell,  and  the 
delicate  small  buttons  from  the  thin 
white  part. 

The  disks  or  circles  for  the  buttons 
are  cut  by  a  tubular  saw,  —  a  tube  with 
one  end  made  into  saw-teeth.  The  saw 
works  on  a  lathe,  and  revolves  with 
great  rapidity.  The  disks  ate  then 
smoothed  and  polished,  and  the  face  of 
the    button    engraved,    when    desired. 

The  shank  and  holes  are  all  produced 
by  means  of  different  tools  used  wi«h 
the  application  of  emery  and  rapidly- 
revolving  wheels  covered  with  cloth. 
The  finished  buttons  are  then  assorted 
according  to  size,  quality,  and  color,  by 
young  girls,  who  also  sew  them  upon 
cards  and  pack  them  in  boxes  as  we 
find  them  in  the  stores  when  shopping. 
—  Eunice  R.  Campbell,  in  Pratt  Institute 
Monthly. 


The    '*  Milton    Bradlet    Co."    Stan- 
dard Water  Colors. 

The  Bradley  system  of  color  instruc- 
tion is  based  on  six  spectrum  standards, 
red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and 
violet.  In  this  system  colored  papers 
and  rotating  color  disks  are  the  material 
by  which  the  child  is  first  made  familiar 
with  and  taught  to  definitely  name  the 
various  colors  seen  in  nature  and  art. 
When  that  stage  of  instruction  is  reached 
which  requires  pigments  and  the  brush, 
the  change  in  methods  is  quite  radical. 
Hence,  it  seems  very  desirable  that  the 
transition  be  made  as  simple  as  possible 
for  the  pupil,  and,  with  this  object  in 
view,  the  M.  B.  company  colors  have 
been  prepared.  In  these  paints  the  six 
Bradley  standard  colors  are  imitated  as 
closely  as  is  practicable  in  a  child's  set 
of  non-poisonous  paints,  and  to  them  are 
added  two  dark  grays,  one  a  warm  or  red 
gray,  and  the  other  a  cool  or  blue  gray, 
which  are  used  to  make  the  shades,  the 
"warm"  for  red,  orange,  and  yellow,  and 
the  *'coor'  for  the  other  three.  The 
tints  or  light  colors  are  secured  with 
thinner  washes.  With  these  eight  pig^ 
ments  the  various  colors  required  in 
painting  can  be  produced  by  combina- 
tions familiar  to  any  pupil  who  has  re- 
ceived instruction  according  to  the 
scheme  of  color  education  involving  the 
Bradley  standard  papers  and  the  rotating 
disks. 

In  using, these  colors  there  is  practi- 
cally nothing  new  to  learn,  except  the 
manipulation  of  the  new  material,  be- 
cause the  combinations  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  infinite  number  of  colors  re- 
quired are  exactly  such  as  have  already 
become  familiar,  and  there  are  no  new 
names  to  be  learned.  Milton  Bradley 
Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 


*»A 


\        Vacation-How  to  Spend  It. 


Home 
Study 


When  we  think  of  "  vacation  '*  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term,  we 
think  of  ease,  idleness,  rest  j  yet  we  find  that  the  best,  most  thorough  and 
most  progressive  teachers  plan  to  spend  at  least  a  portion  of  their  vaca- 
tion in  study  in  order  that  they  may  be  better  prepared  for  next  year's 
work. 

So  Popular  •  • 


•  • 


has  the  idea  of  taking  up  some  regular  course  of  study  du^ng  the  summer 
vacation  become,  that  there  have  sprung  up  hundreds  of  summer  schools 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  thousands  of  teachers  attend  them.  There 
are,  however,  thousands  of  others,  who,  for  various  reasons,  cannot  attend 
these  schools,  though  they  need  and  crave  the  benefits  which  they  would  receive.  It  is  impossible  to  curb  a 
spirit  fired  with  a  determination  to  succeed.  Those  who  cannot  attend  a  summer  school,  or  who  do  not  care 
to  spend  the  money  that  such  a  course  would  cost,  may  be  interested  in  the  system  of  Home  Study  pro- 
vided by  the  American  Correspondence  Normal.  This  institution  is  under  the  management  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  Normal  instructor.  It  has  been  organized  seven  years,  has  given  instruction  to  thousands  of 
teachers  (at  their  own  homes),  and  is  now  giving  instruction  to  more  teachers  each  year  than  any  other 
educational  institution  in  the  world.  Its  system  is  thorough,  practical  and  complete,  and  the  cost  is  very 
moderate.  All  instruction  is  given  by  mail.  The  student  can  carry  on  the  study  wherever  he  may  be  by 
merely  devoting  one  or  two  hours  a  day  to  the  work. 


Special  Summer  Course. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  for  those  desiring  to  do  so  to  complete  either  our  Normal,  Advanced 
Normal,  Scientific  Normal  or  Drawing  course  in  half  the  usual  time,  yet  receiving  all  the  benefits.  Full 
information  on  application. 

TATA!  OrilF  •  ^®  *^  particularly  anxious  to  get  our  catalogue  into  the  hands  of  every  teacher  who 
^^*'^*'^^^*'  •  is  interested  in  self -improvement,  and  who  desires  to  secure  a  better  position  and 
better  salary.  A  postal  card  request  will  bring  it.  It  contains  the  names  and  addresses  of  nearly  4,000 
who  have  finished  some  one  of  our  courses  and  also  gives  testimonials  from  every  state  in  the  Union, 

caut-ibT  AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE  NORMAL, 

S.#:5SS??B.)g?iSS£?.1SSirr''  Box  5009.  Dan^vUle,  N.  V 
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Our  Mails  in  the  Early  Days. 

'*  In  WashingtoD'g  first  terra  an  effort 
was  made  to  speed  the  mails — to  move 
th^m  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  miles  in 
twentj-four  hours,  or  about  four  and  a 
half  miles  an  hour,"  writes  ex-President 
Harrison  in  his  **  This  Country  of  Ours  " 
article  in  the  Ladies*  Home  Journal. 
^'This  would  have  been  a  notable  ad- 
vance, for  the  carriers  were  then  taking 
nearly  thirty  hours  between  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.  The  roads  were  bad, 
and  there  were  many  slow  ferries.  In 
1776  there  were  only  twenty-eight  post- 
offices  in  the  colonies ;  in  1795  there 
were  453 ;  and  in  1895  there  were  70,064. 
The  rates  of  postage  when  the  depart- 
ment was  organized  under  the  constitu- 
tion were  high ;  for  thirty  miles,  six  cents 
for  one  letter  sheet;  for  sixty  miles, 
eight  cents ;  for  one  hundred  miles,  ten 
cents,  and  so  increasing  with  the  in- 
creased distance  to  the  maximum,  twenty- 
five  cents  for  distances  over  450  miles. 
Stamps  were  not  in  use  in^  those  days, 
nor  was  the  sender  of  a  letter  required  to 
pay  the  postage  in  advance.  The  post- 
age, six  cents  or  twenty- five  cents,  as  the 
case  might  be,  was  written  by  the  post- 
master on  the  letter,  and  if  the  sender 
paid  the  postage  the  word  'paid'  was 
added;  if  he  did  not,  the  postage  was 
collected  of  the  person  to  whom  the  let- 
ter WAS  addressed.  These  rates  soon 
yielded  a  surplus  over  the  cost  of  the 


Summer 
Music  School. 

Eastern  Session,  Cottage  City,  Jlass. 
Western  Session,  Chicago. 

ConduftM  by  Pro".  Freiferiek  ZuchtmMnn, 

author  of  American  Course  in  Public  School  Music. 

A  rare  chance  for  specialists  and 
grade  teachers  to  study  school  music 
with  this  eminent  Educator  and  Mu- 


For  complete  Faculty  and  partlculan,  address 
KiNO-BiCHARDSox  PuBUSQtwo  Co.,8prlngfleld,  Mass. 


Do   You   Want   Fine  Minerals 
from  all  over  the  World  ? 

Perfect  in  quality,  beauty,  and  color.  Very  fine 
crystals  in  brilliant  colors  and  wonderful  combi- 
nations. Hundreds  of  rare  and  beautiful  things 
to  enrich  and  adorn  your  cabinet.  An  attractive 
specimen  and  a  Catalogue  mailed  free  for  only  4 
cents  to  prepay  postage.  Very  low  prices.  Write 
to  me.    It  will  pay  you. 


Lock  Box  6 


A.  N.  FITLLER, 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 


EIRN  A  BICYCLE 

600  BMond  Hand  Wheela.     All 
Makes.    Good  as  new.  $5  to 
$15.    New    High   Grade  '96 
mode's,  fully  (cuaranteed    fl7 
to  92S.    Special  Clear' 
ing  Sale,  Shipped  any- 
where on  approval. 
Wc  will  give  a  responsible  agt. 
In  each  town  ftree  aaeof  sample 
wheel  to  introduce  th*m    Oar 
repntation  is  well  known  throufth* 
out  the  country,  write  at  oaee  fbr  oa  r  apeelal  oftinr 

MEAD  &  PBEimsS,  Chicago,  111. 


CCC'Q  SHORT -HAND  SCHOOL. 
Fkk  O  Practical  in  every  particular. 
Mail  instruction.  First  L.e8son  Free. 
Address  W.  CI.  OHAFFEB.  Ortho,  M.  T. 


CHAF 


service,  spite  of  tlie  franking  privilege 
which  the  law  gave  to  congressmen  and 
the  heads  of  departments.  .  .  .  The  de- 
mand of  the  newspapers  and  periodicals 
of  every  class  for  cheap  postage,  sec- 
onded by  their  subscribers,  has  led  to  a 
reduction  of  rates  greatly  below  the 
actual  cost  to  the  government.  In  his 
report  for  1892  the  postmaster-general, 
after  stating  that  the  present  letter  rate 
pays  twice  the  cost  of  the  letter  mail, 
says  that  the  book  and  newspaper  mail 
is  carried  at  a  loss  of  six  cents  a  pound. 
In  recent  years  the  post-office  depart- 
ment has  been  characterized  by  a  very 
progressive  spirit,  and  it  is  now  render- 
ing not  a  perfect  service,  but  a  high- 
class  service.  No  other  department  has 
more  nearly  kept  pace  with  the  marvel- 
ous development  of  our  country." 


Keep  to  the  Rigfht. 

A  friend  of  the  public  schools  living 
near  one  of  these  large  institutions 
writes :  — 

**The  simple  rule  of  'Keep  to  the 
right*  is  ignored  almost  entirely,  and 
people  who  ought  to  know  better  stop  in 
twos  and  threes  right  in  the  middle  of  a 
crowded  sidewalk  to  hold  a  conversation, 
blocking  the  way  and  causing  inconven- 
ience and  loss  of  time  to  i^cores  of  others. 


LONGFELLOW  BOOKLET  ^XlV^} 

W^adsworth  Longfellow,"  Just  pablisheii.  A  col- 
lection of  Lonfiellow's  most  celebrated  poems. 
Original  colored  cover  page,  with  excellent  por- 
trait of  the  poet.  Elegant^  bousd  with  silk  rib- 
bon. Sent,  postpaid,  for  the  marvelouslj  low 
price  of  6  CBMT8.  Two  copies  mailed,  post- 
paid, for  I  Or.  Special  Off«tr  to  Teachers: 
To  enable  teachers  to  secure  cheap  and  satisfac- 
tory Priseg  to  give  to  scholars,  we  will  mail  the 
Itonsfellow  Booklet  at  the  low  price  of  40o. 
per  aos«-n  copies.    Address 

M.  C.  BURKEL, 
Station  4,  Jers«'y  City.  N.  J. 


"BUILT 

LIKE 

A 

WATCH." 

•  • 
$ioo.ooisa(i:ood 
Investment  when 
spent  for  a 


STERLING 

a  bicyle  that  wears.  It 
is  as  perfect  as  human 
ingenuity  can  suggest 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Agencies  In  all  Principal  Cities. 

STERLING  CY6LE  WORKS, 

CHICAGO,  IL£s. 


Writers  Wanted  I  LVSo^ifeYe'T&Sii^^aS: 


\j»e»J»J»J»JSkS»J».»J»\ 


You  can  save  fifty  or  sixty 
dollars    a    year — by    using    a  \ 
Columbia  bicycle — perhaps  i 
more — have  fun  doing  it  and  ; 
grow  strong  and   lusty  at  the 
same  time. 

Columbia  Bicycles 

Standard  of  ths  World. 
$100  To  All  Alik». 

HARTFORDS.  ?^'  ^^o-  ^^s- 
POPE   MFG.  COMPANY, 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Catalogue  free  from  any  Columbia  dealer; 

by  mail  for  one  a-cent  stamp. 


It  is  not  a  trifling  matter  when  consid- 
ered in  its  entirety,  and,  if  it  were,  *  Life 
is  made  up  of  trifles.'  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  educate  the  adult  generation  on 
such  a  point,  but  it  would  be  easy  to  train 
the  generation  now  in  the  schools  right. 
It  would  involve  neither  trouble  nor  ex- 
pense for  the  teachers  in  all  grades  to 
give  a  weekly  reminder,  on  Mondays,  for 
instance,  to  their  pupils,  to  '  Keep  to  the 
right  and  keep  moving,*  with  a  two- 
minutes'  talk  on  the  subject.    It  appears 

HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL 

By  Nell  IB  Grebn  way.  This  book  of  128  pagoa 

fives  hints  and  helps  to  all  who  wish  to  be  beautl- 
ul.  Over  one  hundred  valuable  recipes.  Mailed 
to  any  address  securely  sealed,  on  receipt  of  25c. 
in  stamps.  Address  J.  8.  OGILVIIi:  PUB.  CO.. 
60  Rose  St.,  Kew  York. 


Wanted- 


The  cervices  of  an  energetic  teacher  at 
every  Teachers'  convention,  Educational 
gathering,  and  Chautauquan  assembly 
held  this  year,  to  solicit  subscriptions  to 
a  long  established,  first-class  literary 
weekly. 

Large  Commission,  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  Make  Money. 

Address  ^^  Agents*  Dept^** 

P.  O.  box  5206,  Boston,  Mass; 


'ITBliiROIDERr. 


m 


We  send  you  afl-meti 
Lh>i(y,  sin  III  peel  with  v1- 
olcta  on  nne  iJDen,  for 
twenty  f^enta  ;  a1«o  u  6- 
\ncti  delft  {Jeai^n*  ^itll 
a  book  tvn  fMuUroidering 
these  floweret  SLiirl  wur 
eatAloi^ne  of  atAiuped 
Llnena,  po»tpnfdt  all  for 

20  Cts. 

f .  B,  WORTBIireTOlf, 

Dept.  Ci, 
Z44,  C4n^l  Strt^t, 
N.  Y.  City. 
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to  rae  that  it  would  be  a  creditable  thing 
to  the  management  of  the  public  schools 
of  St.  Louis  to  inaugurate  such  a  move- 
ment, and  that  it  would  attract  attention 
and  procure  imitators  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  in  all  quarters  where 
advanced  education  holds  sway." 

Our  teachers  will  certainly  not  allow 
this  advice  to  pass  unheeded. — F.  Louis 
Soldan,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


Child  Study. 

SUGGESTIONS  BT  E.  A.  KIRKPATRICK, 

Winona,  Minn. 

1.  Look  for  instances  of  imitation  of 
teacher  in  voice,  language,  gesture,  ex- 
pression of  face,  attitude,  ways  of  doing 
things,  and  any  mental  or  moral  charac- 
teristics. 

2.  Note  similar  imitations  of  classmates 
or  other  persons,  and  imitations  of  what 
has  bBen  read  about. 

3.  Give  especial  attention  to  those 
which  are  likely  to  lead  to  the  formation 
of  good  or  bad  habits  of  conduct,  and  to 
those  that  are  likely  to  help  or  hinder  in 
the  subject  studied. 

4.  Notice  for  individual  pupils  whether 
the  tendency  to  imitation  is  so  strong  as 
to  prevent  originality,  or  so  weak  as  to 
retard  the  formation  of  desirable  habits. 

HABIT — I. 

1.  Note  whether  there  are  any  habits 
common  to  the  class  as  a  whole,  or  to 


nearly  all  of  its  members,  that  interfere 
with  good  order  or  successful  work  dur-. 
ing  the  recitation. 

2.  Notice  what  efforts,  if  any,  are  made 
to  change  those  habits  by  the  teacher, 
and  the  effect  of  such  efforts. 


1.  Notice  especially  the  habits  that  are 
commendable,  and  from  those  select  one 
or  more  pupils  for  special  study,  and 
note  down  all  the  attitudes,  movements, 
phrases,  and  actions  that  seem  to  be 
characteristic  and  more  or  less  habitual. 

2.  Notice  especially  the  habits  that  are 
commendable,  and  those  that  interfere 
with  the  pupiPs  best  and  most  rapid  de- 
velopment. 

8.  Determine  the  origin  of  as  many  of 
the  habits  as  possible. 

4.  Notice  at  what  time  of  the  day  and 
under  what  circumstances  the  undesira- 
ble habits  manifest  themselves. 

5.  Note  any  change  in  habits  that  seems 
to  be  taking  place,  and  especially  the 
effects  of  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  to 
modify  them. 

6.  Discover,  if  you  can,  whether  there 
is  any  one  trait  or  habit  that  is  the  prin- 
cipal one,  and  at  bottom  the  cause  of  all 
the  others. 

7.  State  what  means  you  think  ought 
to  be  used  to  correct  bad  habits  and  pre- 
serve good  ones  in  the  pupiPs  studies. 

8.  State  what  means  you  think  should 
be  used. 


Note  what  habits  of  studying  or  doing 
things  are  being  formed  by  the  pupils  in 
each  subject  studied,  that  will  be  of  ad< 
vantsge  or  disadvantage  to  them. 


A  Helpful  Hint. 

Primary  teachers  who  do  not  have  any 
other  instrument  to  furnish  music  for 
marching  and  gymnastics  will  find  a  tri- 
angle, such  as  is  used  by  a  band  or 
orchestra,  a  good  investment.  Tie  the 
rod  with  which  you  strike  to  the  rest  of 
the  instrument  by  a  bright  colored  rib- 
bon, hang  the  whole  on  some  convenient 
nail  when  not  in  use,  and  you  will  have  a 
means  of  giving  signals  and  beating  time 
vastly  more  agreeable  to  the  little  folks 
than  the  time-honored  methods  of  tap- 
ping the  desk,  snapping  fingers,  or  clap- 
ping hands.    Try  it. — The  Public  School. 


School  Gardens. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  L.  T.  Wolcott  reporU 
to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety that  the  old  ** window  garden"  com- 
mittee of  that  society  was  not  so  much 
of  a  success,  but  that  it  has  drifted  into 
a  committee  on  ^^school  gardens,"  and 
that  this  is  becoming  a  valuable  adjunct 
in  school  education.  The  children  love 
to  sow  seeds  in  pots  or  boxes  in  the 
school  windows  and  watch  them  g^ow. 
It  is  said  that  the  observing  faculties  of 


When  Does  Your  School  Close? 


T 


Sou««nir  p 

Sfljool  Biolritl  Uo.  s 

18^6  1897. 


HE  custom  of  Rlvliig  pupils  some  little  token  at  close  of  school  is  an  excellent 
one.  and  teachers  everywhere  observe  It.  It  has  been,  however,  difficult  to 
secure  appropriate  gifts— something  attractive,  which  would  be  kept,  without 
too  great  cost. 

Our  School  Souvenirs 

Are  neat,  novel,  attractive,  and  contain  matter  which  renders  them  so  valuable 
that  thej  will  be  highly  prized  and  always  kept,  yet  the  cost  Is  slight.  These  Souve- 
nirs consist  of  two  cards  tied  together  with  silk  cord.  On  the  face  of  the  first  is 
printed  the  name  of  school,  town,  teachers,  date,  officers,  etc.,  as  desired,  in  the 
brightest  gold  letters,  and  on  the  second  the  names  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  school. 
Heavy  embossed  cards  are  used  and  the  Souvenirs  are  gotten  out  In  a  highly  artis- 
tic manner. 

That  Nothing  Before  Devised  compares  with  these  Souvenirs  for  the  purpose 
intended,  is  a  point  conceded  by  all. 

-«-    Graded  Schools  ^ 

We  have  a  special  form  for  graded  or  other  schools  having  over  60  pupils.    Full  par- 
ticulars on  application. 

Sabbath  Schools,  Societies,  Lodges, 

And  other  organizations  are  furnished  with  similar  souvenirs  at  same  prices  and  find 
them  very  appropriate. 

NVMBEB  TO  OBDEB :  "»" '"  «<"'  ""«•"• 

one  for  yourself, 
and  one  for  each  official  whose  name  appears  on  the 
souvenir.  State  definitely  the  number  you  wish  and  send, 
plainly  written,  the  matter  you  desire  printed  on  the 
face  of  first  card,  together  with  the  name  of  each  pupil. 
Be  sure  that  names  are  correctly  spelled  and  plainly 
written. 

WHEN  TO  ORDER:  Omem  can  be  aued  the 
day  they  are  received, 
but  It  is  better  to  order  a  couple  of  weeks  in  advance,  if 
possible,  to  avoid  any  possible  delay.  One  sample  Souve- 
nir free  to  any  address. 

NOT£:  We  make  a  specialty  of  fine  printing  for 
schools.  May  we  not  submit  estimate  on  Invitations 
and  Profprams  for  your  Commencement  exercises? 
Samples  free. 


Price  List. 

Ift'or  less  f  1.00 


16  :  f  1.0ft 

17  :     1.10 

18  :    1.15 

19  :    1.20 

20  :     1.2S 


21  :  fll.29 
22:     1.33 

23  :     1.37 

24  :     1.41 
26  :     1.45 


Additional  ones  3c. 
each.  In  ordering 
quantities  in  excess 
of  25  send  |1.45  for 
first  25  and  3c.  each 
for  all  over  that  num- 
ber. Number  of  Sou- 
venirs ordered  must 
equal  number  of  pu- 
pils' names.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price. 


The  abOTO  eat  is  about  two-thirds  actual 
size  of  the  Souyenirs, 


Teachers  ImproYemeDt  Go.,iBoi^2009,  DansTille,  N.  T. 
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A 


TO 
THE 


N.  E.  A. 


Shore 


Meeting  in  Milwaukee,  July  6-9,  1897.  This  road  ^ 
affords  a  beautiful  journey  via  the  cities  of  Buffalo,  Erie,  ^ 
Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Chicago ;  extending  for  nearly  ^ 
300  miles  along  the  picturesque  south  shore  of  Lake  ^ 
Erie  and  through  the  most  inter-  ^  !j 

esting  part  of  the  Middle  States. 
It  is  world-famous  as  the  route  of 
the  government  fast  mail  trains, 
and  among  experienced  travelers    } 
-^  is  considered  as  the  most  comfortable  in  America.  ( 

^      Tickets  via  this  route  to     .    .     . 

Z  Milwaukee  and  Return 

J  AT  HALF  RATES 

^  Plus  $2.00  membership  fee.     Holders  ol  tickets  via  this  route  will  be 
^  permitted  on  the  return  journey  to  stop  over  at 

;  LAKE   CHAUTAUQUA. 

^       Send  for  our  new  folder  teliing  all  about  route^  trains^  etc.^  and  copy  of 

^  finely  illustrated  book  about  Chautauqua, 

^  A.  J.  SMITH, 

^  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


LAKE  CHAUTAUQUA  VISTA. 


the  children  are  wonderfully  enlarged  by 
this  little  experience,  and  that  the  subse- 
quent education  becomes  much  easier. 
The  old  idea,  of  having  little  gardens  for 
children  to  look  at,  has  not  proved  the 
wisest  one;  but  giving  little  children 
something  to  do  themselves,  as  in  sowing 
seeds  and  watching  their  growth,  makes 
a  great  difference. — Meehan's  Monthly. 


The  Manual  of  the  Southern  Teachers' 
Bureau,  Louisville,  Ky.,  explains  several 
plans  of  registering  and  locating  teachers, 
and  contains  a  complete  story  of  college 
days.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid 
principally  in  one  of  the  Northern  educa- 
tional centres.  The  book  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  for  ten  cents  (silver  or 
stamps).  Address  Rev.  0.  M.  Sutton, 
Manager,  Southern  Teachers*  Bureau, 
Louisville,  Ky. 


DO  YOU 


Write  for  oor  140  dam  book,  Tia  Omianr  ov  Stavii niM.    A  praetleal  and  leiantifio  treatlM  on  th« 
CaoM  and  CorrMtion  of  SpMoh  Defcoti.  by  0«>a«»  Ajimbw  Uwu,  who  ttainoicred  for  moro  than  'iO 

'^^^ ^  yean.    Sont  FEEK  with  fuU  partionlan 

roffardinff  troatmont.  Answar  at  one*, 
ineloainf  6  cents  to  eover  poatmfe.  and 
yoa  will  roecivo  in  addition  to  the  above 
a  boautiful  Souvenir  containinv  25  illos- 
trationn  and  half'tone  engravinf*  in- 
toraeting  to  every  Stammerer.  Addrwa 
The  L.ewiH  School  for  J^tam- 
merers.  Dpi.  C.  Detroit,  Mich. 


STAMMER 


The 


Teachers  World 

IS  a  live,  bricht,  original  teacher's  journal,  tilled  to  the  brim  with  practical, 
usable  schoolroom  material.  Its  phenomenal  growth  from  a  thin  folio  of  six- 
teen pages  in  1890  to  Its  present  fort\ -eight  large  quarto  pages,  and  supplement; 
and  from  a  circulation  of  a  few  hundreu  copies  to  national  influence  and  recog- 
nition, has  been  due  whollv  to  the  fact  that  teachers  everywhere  recognized  its 
genuine  value,  and  were  willing  to  subscribe  for  it,  and  pay  for  it,  and  to  com- 
mend it  to  other  teachers. 

We  have  not  space  to  go  into  detail  with  regard  to  its  special  features  and 
departments,  but  would  be  pleased  to  send  vou  a  free  sample.  After  reading  one 
number  we  believe  you  m  ill  want  it  regularly.    Address  for  sample 

BEMIS  PUBLISHING  CO., 


IS  Astor  Place. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

NOTE.— The  famous  Natural  History  Chart  Supplements,  and  the 
Double  Page  Illustrations  for  Language  Work  will  be  continued  in  '97. 


Gifts  for  Last  Day  of  School. 

If  you  want  the  neatest  and  best  gift 
you  ever  sav  to  present  to  your  pupils  the 
last  day  of  school — a  novelty  that  is  at- 
tractive%  cheap,  and  one  that  will  be  highly 
prized  and  always  kept — write  to  John 
Wilcox,  Milford,  N.  Y.,  mentioning  this 
paper,  and  he  will  mail  you  a  sample  free. 
Notice  his  advertisement  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

The  Smith  &  White  Mfg.  Company,  of 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  the  largest  manufactur- 
ers of  school  stationery  in  the  country, 
have  just  placed  on  the  market  a  line  of 
pencil  tablets  which  will  prove  popular 
with  t<»acher8  everywhere.  The  first 
sheet  of  each  tablet  is  a  lithographed 
cover  containing  photograph  of  one  of  our 
presidents,  picture  of  birthplace,  and 
other  illustrations ;  the  reverse  page  con- 
tains a  brief  life  of  each  president,  the 
four  tablets  containing  respectively  the 
important  events  in  the  lives  of  Lincoln, 
Grant,  Cleveland,  and  McKinley.  Letter 
inclosing  stamp  will  bring  sample  sheets 
by  return  mail. 

The  election  of  Mr.  George  W.  Chad- 
wick,  the  well-known  American  com- 
poser, as  musical  director  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Bos- 
ton, is  an  event  of  much  importance,  for 
it  places  the  foremost  American  musi- 
cian where  he  belongs ;  i.  e.,  at  the  head 
of  America's  leading  musical  institution. 
Mr.  Chadwick's  recognized  abili^  as  a 
composer  will  ensure  the  developmekit 
and  maintenance  of  a  strong  school  of 
composition,  while  his  breadth  as  a  musi- 
cian and  his  consequent  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  requirements  of  each  depart- 
ment will  build  up  the  Conservatory  on 
symmetrical  lines  to  a  still  higher  level 
than  it  now  occupies. 
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E1>UC5ATI01N  AL.      UUR£:A.US, 


TEACHERy  COOPERATIVE  I880CIATI0N  '*»*  ^jSiSSS  "iSf*' 

Established  In  1884.     Positions  flUedf  8.700:  Seeks  Teachers  who  are 
ambitious  for  advancement  rather  than  those  without  positions* 
EftAtem  Branch :  404  Ashland  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  A  FOREIGN  Teachers*  Kgeaev 

[Qtrodaoas  to  ooUe^M,  schools,  and  families,  saperior  Professors,  Principals,  Assistants, 
Tators,  and  Qoyemesses,  for  every  department  of  instruction  jrecommends  good  schools  to 
parents.    Gall  on  or  address  Mm.  M.  J.  TOtJNG-FULTON, 

Afntriean  and  Fartign  Teachers*  Agency ,  3S  UbIob  8q.,  NBW  TOBK, 

PRIMARY  and  GRAMMAR   GRADE  TEACHERS 

Also  Normal  (graduates,  are  wanted  for  ^^od  positions  In  eltj  schools. 

Address,      ALBERT  &  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,^ 
er^fi  Pullman   Oulldlnir*         ....  C^HICAOO. 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

1 1242  mhSt. 


Ashbnrton  PL  I 
Boston,  MaM.   | 

( Fifth  Are.,  I 
New  York. 


EYEBBTT  O.  FISK  A  CO.,  Proprietors.  |  ^agij»«  d.c 

SSft  Wabath  At.,    I     25  Kinff  St.W.,     I    S25  Stimson  Block,     I  Century    Baildiniri 
Cbieaffo,  111.        I     Toronto,   Can.     |     Lot  Angelet,  Cal.      I  Minneapolis,  Mlun. 
730  Cooper  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo.  107  Keith  &,  Perry  Bldf;.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


E 


DUCATIONAL    EXCHANC 


49  Westminster  5t.,  Providence,  R.  f. 


E 


Helps  Teachers 


m 


in  Positions.     Recommends  Competent  Teachers.     Write  at  once. 


THE  TEACHEHS'    EXCHANGE 

OF  BOSTON. 
T.  \9    WHITE,  Proprietor  and  Manager, 
853  Washington  Street. 
Telephone,  ''BOSTON  S46S." 


1.  Selects  superior  teachers  for  employers. 

2.  Informs  teachers  of  vacancies. 

3.  Gives  personal  advice  to  young  teachers. 

4.  Subscnbes  for  periodicals  at  club  rates. 

5.  Sells  books  at  wholesale  prices. 

6.  Buys  second-hand  books. 

MenUtershtp  is  profitable  for  all  progressive  teachers. 


W  A"KrTF"n  '  "^^^  name  and  address  of  every  teacher  in  New  England  (especially 
i^^^H^B^^^^M  in  Mass.)  who  is  a  normal  graduate,  successful,  under  thirty-five, 
and  getting  less  han  $6oo.  We  can  place  all  the  teachers  we  can  find  who  meet  these 
requirements.        BEACON  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston. 

TEACHERS  WANTED! 

Over  4,000  vacancies— several  times  as  many  vacancies  as  members.  Mast  have  more  mem- 
bers. Several  plans:  two  plans  give  free  registration;  one  plan  GUARANTEES  positions. 
10  cents  pays  for  booic,  containing  plans  and  a  $500.00  love  story  of  College  days.  No  charge  to 
employers  for  recommending  teachers. 

SOUTHERN  TKA€HER8*  BUREAU,  I  I'ev.  Dr.  0  M.  Sutton.  A  M  ,  (  SUTTON  TEACHERS'  BUREAU, 

S. W.  Cor.  Main  «!fc  3d  Sts.,  Louisville,  Ky.  I  President  and  lianager.  )      69-71  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
Northern  vacancies,  Chicago  office ;  Southern  vacancies,  Louisville  office.    One  fee  registers  in  both  offices. 


FOR  THB  B£ST  S£RTICE  RICGISTBR  WITH  THB 

86  Bpomfleld  St., 

BOSTON. 

F.  B.  SPAULDING,  Prop. 


Tsacliers*  Co-operative  Association  ot  N.  E. 

Oar  record  2511  places  filled.       Our  manual  free. 


l<»VTINE?fTAI.-PR0GRE88IYE-BNER6ETIG-NEW-IDEAI. 


The  Contintiital 


EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU. 
Central  Office,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 

Representatives  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

THR   DISTINCTiVR    FRATURES   ARR :   It 

is  New ;  It  is  Well  Organized ;  It  has  a  Large 

Number  of  the  Best  Teachers ;  It  has  means 

of   Knowing  the  Best  Positions ;  It  is  In. 

fluential ;  It  is  Rnergetio ;  It  is  Continental. 

Specialterms  the  next  60  days, 

BALL  A  KINOSLRY,        .  Managers. 


TO   AHPIKINO  TEACHERS 

The  South  and  West  offer  best  opportunities.    Teachers  who  reallj  want  posi- 
tions in  this  field  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  write  to 

CI^AVDE  J.  BEL.L, 

Proprietor  Sovthweetem  Teajchers*  Agency, 

NASHTILLR,  TRNN. 


Cnmb.  Pres.  Balldlng. 


KINDERGARTEN  ii£i 


J  w. 

8CHRBMIBH0BH  *  CO. 

S  last  14tk  Street, 

iriW  f  OBK. 


Schermerliorn's  Teachers' Agency 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
;4JBLISHRD  1S55. 

:ast  14th  Street,  N.  Y. 


AN  AGENCY I'nCL'r-''-^'^'**?'*""* 


If  it  merely  hears 

of    yacancies    andlT— ""' ^^' ■- 

tells  Ton  about  them  J 

mend  a  teacher  and  .w>/w»-. 

mendsyon that  is  more.  OnrsI 

C.  W.  BARDRRN,  Syracuse,  N. 


andfllTT  j  mis  something.bnt  if 

— ilQillftisaskedtorecom- 

menda  te«h.r  and  "--fiECOMMENDS 


^  t1  ir,^"'^""8elve8  for  best  posltloiw 
should  write  fop  Announcement  of  the  Central 
UniverNity  Correspondence  School,  glvincr 
a  course  of  home  study  leadiiiRto  Decrees  of  B.S., 
M.S.,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D.,  etc.  Add.  Albert  Morlan, 
Sec'y,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Tiachirs  Wantid!  '^"'  ^"**^''*'" 


Building,  Chicago,  lUs. 


Association,  A  udltorium 
4000  posltloas  filled. 


TEIIHI.KS    WANTF.D. 

We  wish  to  engage  a  few  teachers  for  special 
work  during  the  summer  months.    We  will  pay 
•60  per  month  for  three  months.    Those  in- 
terested should  make  application  at  once. 
ZIEGL.RR  CO.,  Levant  St.,  Phila<lelphia. 


«MMl/dr  Nmn  C9Mi09ui$, 


r  irCCpiNR  in  le  lessons  By  MaU. 

I  IVCCrillU  Every  one  should  know  how. 

TS^!^!;,^'il^l9F  *'ree  Particulars  to 

W.  G.  CHAFFER,    Osweffo,  N.  Y. 


H!ll;^AVA^k^Jdr]JJ 


For  selling  two  others.    Elegant  new  pattern.    Samples 
of  goods  free.  Agents  Wanted.  F.G.Owen,Bochester,M.Y 


wanted! 


UNCLE  SAM 


vnjTfif  hrifiht  m^ti^to  fill  i>r>aTtio 
iiTidert]i»-  iTt^viThniMiit.   ]S[Wt'nLlit. 
L'  h  a  r(  i-(i  H  f o  r  a  r* V'cn  rs  1 1  ii  i^  nlii  t  h  ii*  s  t^a  r. 
Mijr<i  ttiAn  -M^^xi  Will  tnx  iiiiiiltii  III  tho 
P"  Ptittt  I  Wi'  r  ti<j  e  d  1  on  e,  for  ur  ti  Ec  In  «^  i  a  tu  i  - 
fdJLtiutiB  will  b^  hvid  Iti  JUIIV  tllK^I  AUgUliL 
hn&llc]tii'9.    FnrtiealtiTB  B^jout  dntr^ftnrl 

RlJicf'H  of  r'xiLTiiiTuitkiim  O'liatoJUHj  IntiTTtal  11fr^iia«>, 

If  you  mention  Am^rimh  T^arh^r. 


MITIONAL   COKRESPONDRNCE    INSTITUTE. 
^  '  MaUoaol  liuk  llids,  WMhlBsion,  1».  C 


)td  J 


Wanted  for  good  posi- 
tions in  all  parts  of  U.  S. 
Facilities  in  Middle  and 
Western  States.uneaual- 

ed.  Charges  half  usual  rates.    We  recommend.   W.T. 

Parks,  Mgr.  Equitable  Teachers'  Bureau,  DeDver,Colo. 


4mdu9^ 


WmSHIP  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

8  Someriet  St.,  Boston. 


TV^  /MLffiyri  Teacben,  Superintendents, 

1;  J&UJBLxl       schooiOir 


School  Offlcerg, 

School 
Property. 
Kinder§artenB,  all  jnades,       ip  A  TY> 
Private  Schools,  Coueges.        J;  JELMJm 


Expert 

Service. 

Beet  Equipment. 


WM  F.  JABVIS,  MiLMAOXB. 
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o 

Y 

JOAP 


The 

vegetable  oils 
used  in  its 
manuFacture 

make 
ii  f  he  best 

for  the 
hair  and  scalp 


99 


44  Percent 


lOO 


Pure 


Wl  ARB  WIDK  AWAKX; 


New  Books 
New  Methods 

HISTORICAL  READER. 

The  Story  of  the  Indians  of  Vevr 
England.  By  ALHA  Holmak  BUR- 
TON. With  gixteen  Full-page  Antfaen- 
tic  Illustrations.  A-  Pioneer  Book. 
Covers  an  Unbeaten  Track.  A  Valu- 
able Reader  for  all  Middle  Grades. 
Full  of  Accurate  Information  of  Colo- 
nial Days.    BCailing  price,  7ft  cents. 

PHONETIC    READER     By  Chas.  W.  Dbaub,  Ph.D.    Fjwt  and  Rapid 
rnvnmi/   HLAULH.    M^ethod  for  Teachlns; Reading.    High  Art Il^s- 

trations.    Choice  Literature.    By  Progressive  Educators  prononnced  the 

Best  Method.    Mailing  price,  40  cents. 

THOMPSON'S  FAIRY  TALE  AND  FABLE.  A,,r/^^.?SS4 

Reading.    Illustrated  with  Reproductions  from  Qreat  Artists,  I^ndseer, 

Rosa  Bonheur,  Van  Marcke,  Troy  on,  and  others.  Mailing  price,  42  cents. 
NATHRP'^  RVWAVQ  liy  Nellie  Walton  Ford.  Natural  Science 
nni  unc  O    DTWATO.    f^j.  primary  Pupils;  beautifully  illustrated  by 

reproductions  from  Great  Ajftists;  Literature,  a  Juvenile  Poem.     Mailing 

price,  40  cents. 
MOR^r   ^Pri  I  PR     By  SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON,  Supt.  Of  Schoolj,  Brook- 
mvnOL   OrLLLLH.    ^^^^^  j^^^     -^yie  correlation  of  spelling  with  hU 

other  sublects.    An  Kpoch  Hook.    Mailing  price,  SO  cents.   FartL,lftcents. 

Pwrt  IL,iO  cents. 

ANATItRF  TAirNriAR  By  Thomas  E.  Thompson.  Indispensa- 
nAI  UnL  l/ALLnunn.  ^{^  Memorandum  book  for  students  of 
Botany  and  Nature.  English  and  Scientific  names  of  Flowers,  Trees, 
Birds,  etc.,  with  space  for  data  covering  four  years.  Mailing  price,  w  cents . 

NEW  CENTURY  DEVELOPMENT  MAPS.  ^U.\^^r^?. 

In  blocks  of  .M)  outline  Maps,  two  sizes.  Mailing  price,  JO  cents.  One-third 
the  cost  of  Other  maps. 

EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHYSICS.  §S,^^<gi„l-Sgi.gS'^. 

Mass.  The  Work  of  a  Practical  Instructor.  Origtoal  In  Arrangement. 
Simple  in  Method.  A  Book  for  Solid  Foundation  Work.  Mailing  price, 
SO  cents. 

NTW  rrMTIlRV  RIKV  WORI^     What  the  Primary  Teachers  Have 
nLW   l/LWIUnT    PU^T    WU^^.    Been  Looking  For.    Entirely  New. 
Patented  Oct.  20, 18%.  17  Distinct  different  sets  in  boxes. 

High  Art  Illustrations.    Mailing  prices,  15, 20, 25  cents. 

EPOCH  HIGHER  ORADB  BOOKS  IN  PRXPARATION. 

Liberal  discount  to  schools. 

THE  MORSE  COMPANY, 

Main  Office  :  96  Fifth  Avenue,        -        New  York. 
Chicago  Office :  Fisher  Building.  Boston  Office :  S6  Bromfleld  Street. 


♦         ♦         ♦ 


fVATER  COLORS? 

Get  the 

BRADLEY  STANDARD. 


•       • 


•       •       • 


From  the  six  Standards  and  two  grays  you  can  make  any  color  you  want. 

Designed  for  School  or  Home. 

Price,  per  box,  postpaid,  2S  Oents* 


FOR  SKETCHING. 

USE  ouB  DRAWING  PENCILS. 

They  will  please  you. 
The  SPBINGFIELn  DBA  WING  KIT  is  also  indispensable. 


Send  for  our  Catalogue  of  Drawing  Apparatus^  Kindergarten  Material  and  School  Aids. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,   -    -    Springfield,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK. 


ATLANTA. 


KANSAS  CITY. 


HARVARP  G9I-I-F0£  LIBRARV 
OfXTER  FUND 


tduiML?  \C)5,  \b'F 


American 


PUBLISHtD 


Old  Siftiie,  Yol.  XXL,  No.  1.~Nbw  Ssbim,  Vol.  XT.,  No.  I. 


Bntored  at  the  Po«t  Oflice  at  Boston,  Mas*.,  as  second  class  matter. 


A.  B.  WIN8HIF,     \«t|a«r«  "RnftTTIW       S^T>T         1  J^Q7  Monthly :    #1.00  •  7«tt. 

W.  B.  8HKLD0N,  /  ^*^^'-  OUBTUIi,     OJLll'lo,      lO»  I  •  i^  elub.  .f  5  or  moro,  80  cti.  .^  year. 


American  Book  Company 


PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  LEADING  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


SCHOOL  RJEADINQ   BY  GRADES 

By   JAMES   BALDWIN. 
NOW    READY. 

School  Reading  by  6rades,  First  Year,  .  25c. 
School  Reading  by  Grades,  Second  Year,  35c. 
School  Reading  by  Grades,  Third  Year,  .    45c. 

It  is  believed  that  the  publication  of  this  important  series  will  establish  an  ideal  standard.  It 
will  provide  eight  books,  each  book  being  adapted  to  the  work  of  a  single  school  year.  For  the  con- 
venience of  ungraded  schools  and  for  all  who  may  prefer  them  in  such  form,  the  eight  books  will  also 
be  bound  in  five  volumes,  corresponding  to  the  ordinary  five-book  series  of  school  readers.  In  plan 
and  method  the  books  are  fully  up-to-date  and  present  many  original  features  unknown  to  other  series 
—  features  which  will  at  once  commend  themselves  to  the  best  teachers  and  students  of  education. 
Gradation  is  perfect ;  selections  throughout  are  distinguished  by  their  superior  literary  quality,  while 
the  illustrations,  which  are  mote  nximerous  .than  in  any  other  series  of  readers,  are  not  only  highly 
artistic,  but  really  helpful  and  instructive.      The  first  book  contains  many  beautiful  colored  pictures. 

OTHER  VOLUMES  WILL  BE  ISSUED  IMMEDIATELY. 

Books- sent  prepaid  on  recelot  of  prioeii.  A  desortptive  olronlar  of  the  series  is 
now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  free  on  request.  Gorrespondenoe  with  reference  to 
examination  and  introduction  cordially  invited. 


OTHER  NEW  BOOKS 

For  Elementary  Instruction 


NstuTSl  Elementary  Oeography 1^.60 

Eclectic  School  Reading* :  — 

Baldwin'!  Fifty  Fsmons  Storiet  Retold 3ft 

Def  oe't  Bobinaon  Cnuoe 50 

Kelly's  Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neighbors 50 

Ouerber's  Story  of  the  Greeks «0 

Querber's  Story  of  the  Romans «0 

Oaerber's  Story  of  the  Chosen  People 60 

Clarke's  Arabian  Nights 60 

Clarke's  Stojyof  Troy 60 

Plants  and  Their  Children K5 

Crosby's  Little  Book  for  Little  Folks 30 

Sehaeffer's  Bible  Readings  for  Schools 35 

Tan  Bergen's  Story  of  Japan 1 .00 

Goho's  FenasylTanla  Reader 50 

Ctirtl8S'sSeml-y«rfical  Free  Hand  Writing.    «Nos.    Per  dozen...    .96 


Natural  Course  in  Music    By  Frederic  H.  Ripley  and  Thomas 
Tapper: 

Primer  and  1st  Reader,  each '.j^.SO 

2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  ReaderSf  each 35 

6th  Reader 50 

Advanced  Music  Reader 1.00 

Natural  Music  Charts,  Series  A,  B,  0,  D,  E,  F,  and  G,  each 4.00 

Betz's  Gems  of  School  Song 70 

Eclectic  Industrial  Drawing.     Revised.     By  Christine  Gordon 
•     •  Sullivan:      '  •  ,         • 

No8. 1, 2,  and  3,  per  dozen / 1.20 

Nob.  4  and  5,  perdozeh ."..'. 1.76 

Nos.  6,7,  and  8,  per  dozen...; 2.00 

High  School  Classbook :.... :.... .60 

Normal  Classbook i,  -^,60 


We  are  constantly  publishing  new  books  to  meet  new  demands  in  every  department 
of  school  study.  No  matter  what  the  subject  or  grade,  we  can  furnish  the  best 
text-books.  Price  lists,  specimen  pages,  circulars,  and  introduction  terms  cheer- 
fully furnished  on  request.  Books  sent  prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  prices. 
Correspondence  on  ail  matters  pertalninr  to  the  selection  and  supply  of  school 
books.  AMBRICAN  BOOK  COMPANY,  New  York,  ClnoinnaU,  Chicago,  Boston, 
Atlanta,  and  Portland,  Oregon. 
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WiNSHip   Teachers'   Agency 


WM.  F*  JAR  VIS,  Manager. 


3  Som«r8«t  St.,  Boston. 


THIS  is  the  oldest  Teachers'  Agency  in  New  England.  Its  influence  has 
been  felt  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  the  salaries  obtained  through 
its  assistance  aggregate  in  the  millions  Thousands  of  teachers  have 
been  placed  in  advantageous  positions  by  its  aid,  each  one  of  whom  will  testify 
to  the  value  of  its  assistance. 

Our  reputation  among  educators  is  national. 

We  are  better  prepared  than  ever  before  to  secure  desirable  schools  for 
our  members,  as  calls  from  superintendents  and  school  officers  are  continual 
for  all  grades. 

It  is  never  ^^too  late"  to  register. 

School  officers, have  learned  by  experience  that  the  best  available  teachers 
can  be  more  economically  obtained  through  the  Bureau  than  in  any  other 
way;  and  teachers  who  have  no  time  or  money  to  waste,  by  paying  a  small 
registration  fee,  can  thus  secure  an  interested  and  competent  agent  to  look 
out  for  their  interest. 

Circulars  and  forms  of  application  sent  free. 


Subscribe  Now 


FOR    THE 


JOnBS AL  OF  EDUCATION 

and  get  the  balance  of  this  year's  numbers 

FJEiJEJE. 


New  Subscribers 

Will  receive  all  the  numbers  from  the 
time  their  orders  reach  us  {provided 
mention  is  made  of  this  offer)  until  the 
first  of  January  Free,  and  a  full  year's 
subscription  to  January,  1899,  making 
sixteen  months  in  all, 

For  Only  $2.50. 

Don't  miss  this  opportunity,  but  send  in 
your  order  at  once. 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY  AT  $2.60  A  YEAR. 


Special  Trial  Trip  OfTer. 

Jonrnal  of  EducatioD 


PUBLISHED  WEEKLY 


From  Sept.  1,  1897,  to  Jan.  1,  1898, 


FOUK    MONTHS. 


FOR 


50  Cents. 


The  Journal  of  Education  was  never  better  or  more 
prosperous  than  it  has  been  during  the  past  year.  The  edi 
torial  and  business  management  feel  sure  that  during  the 
coming  year  the  Joubnal  will  have  a  richer  feast  to  offer  its 
readers  than  ever  before.  It  will  be  in  the  highest  sense  a 
professional  journal,  an  educational  newspaper,  and  a  teacher's 
daily  help.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  school  in- 
terests of  Boston  and  vicinity,  Greater  N6w  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago,  and  all  other  large  cities.  Nature  study  will 
continue  to  be  a  prominent  feature.  The  best  talent  will 
be  employed  to  prepare  programmes  and  exercises  for  the 
proper  observance  of  the  birthdays  of  noted  men,  and  all 
school  holidays.  A  monthly  pictorial  supplement  will  be  given 
with  the  Journal,  as  during  the  past  year. 


All  "  Trial  Trip  "  subscriptions  will  be  discon- 
tinued Jan.  1,  1898,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 


New   England   Publishing  Company, 


BOSTON: 
8  Somerset  Street. 


CHICAGO : 
Room  46,  Auditorium  Building* 
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AMERICAN   PRIMARY  TEACHER 


OUR  •  GREAT  •  ENCYCLOPEDIA  •  OFFER ! 


(One  Year) 


s  EDCYclODedia 


♦      ♦       JLV9I^       ♦ 


BOTH   FOB    $2  00. 


Cut  ShowA 
One-Fourth    Size. 


Bound  in 

Dark  Red  Cloth. 

Red  Edges. 


Stamped 
in  Qiit. 


One  Thousand 

Pasres 

6  by  9  1-4  inches. 


Nearly  One 

Thousand 

Illustrations. 


Money  Refunded 
If  Not 


Satisfactory. 


AN    INVALUABLE    REFERENCE    LIBRARY. 

Zell's  Encyclopedia  is  a  superb  Reference  Library,  covering  the  entire  range  of  human  knowledge,  invention,  and 
discovery  up  to  the  present  day.  It  is  a  Biographical  Dictionary,  a  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  a  Glossary  of  Technical 
Terms,  and  contains  the  1890  Census  of  every  town  in  the  United  States  having  a  population  of  2,000  or  more.  This  one 
feature  alone  furnishes  information  that  is  of  great  value  and  convenience  at  all  times. 

The  regular  price  at  which  this  great  work  is  sold  is  $4.00,  and  sometimes  it  is  sold  by  subscription  as  high  as  $7.50. 
We  have  made  arrangements  with  the  publishers  which  enables  us  to  furnish  this  work  to  our  subscribers  at  a  marvelously 
low  price.      In  fact,  we  are  giving  our  patrons  the  full  benefit  of  our  deal.      We  feel  sure  of  their  cooperation  in  return. 


Amerioan  Primary  Teacher  (one  year) 91.00 

Zell*s  £noyoiopedia  (carriage  prepaid) 4.00 

•ff.00 


Both  to  one  addre**,  all  postage  paid  by  ns,  for 


S9.00 


If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  to  American  Primary  Teacher  your  date  will  be  advanced  one  year. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  FREE  I  ^"^  present  subscriber  to  American  Primary  Teacher  can  secure  a  copy  of  the 
A^Ai  v>  A  VA^vri  a^a^axx  a  a\a^a^  Encyclopedia  free,  carriage  prepaid,  by  sending  us  two  (2)  yearly  subscriptions  at 
91.00  each.      Should  the  new  subscribers  desire  the  Encyclopedia  also,  the  price  will  be  $2.00  each,  or  $4.00  for  the  two. 

New  England   Publishing  Company, 


CHICAGO: 

Room  46,  AVI^itQriiuu  Building. 


BOSTON  : 

3  Somerset  Street. 
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A  New  Supplementary  Reader  for  Primary   Grades, 

THE  PLAltT  BABY  AITD  ITS  FRIENDS.    By  Kate  Louise  Brown. 

A  fascinating  nature  book  for  the  little  folks.    The  beginnings  of  botany  in  the  form  of  delightful 
talks  and  dialogues,  simple  stories,  and  quaint  original  poems,  full  of  charming  conceits. 

Ex4atollel7  lllastratcil  aad  dalaillf  boaad  In  dotk.   f  mall  4t».    155  pp.   48  eeats. 

aiLVER,  BURDETT,  A  COMPANY,  Publishers.  Boston,  New  York,  Chicaso,  Philadelphia. 


The  Gem  Pencil  Sharpener 

It  is  a  Practical  flacliine  for 

Sharpenini^  both  Lead  and  Slate  Pencils. 

' '  It  B;iTe8  me  great  pleeiore  to  recommend  the  *  Gem  Pencil  Sharpener.*  It 
do«i  the  work  well  mnd  quickly.  This  lait  is  of  great  importance  for  school 
wnrlc.  This  *  aharpener  *  \a  in  satisfactorr  use  in  verr  many  of  the  cities  and 
to  whb  of  the  State.   From  what  I  personally  know  of  the  resolts  here  and  else- 


whore,  I  am  folly  oonrinced  that  uie  *  Gem*  is  the  yery  best  sharpener  on  the 

njjirket.    In  fact  I  do  not  beliere  that  there  is  any  otT ^'"^  — " 

with  this  one  for  use  either  in  the  school  or  the  omce.' 


Joel  D.  Miller, 
MmUm  0  Mom,  State  Beard  <ir  Sdueakan, 

Prio«»      t      t      SSeSO* 


BMND  lOR  DESORIPTITE  OIROULAR. 


Mannfactorsd  by 


F.  H.  COOK  *  CO..  :  Lkomikstkb,  BIass 


Nothing  pleases  a  writer  better 

than  a  delightfully  easy- writing  pen.  This  exactly  describes  the  characteristics  of  the 
Esterbvooh  JPens,  No  one  who  values  comfort  should  ever  be  without  them.  All 
stationers  have  them.  THE  ESTERBBOOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  Vo^:^^J'"}^: 


THE  WERNER  SCHOOL  BOOKS 

In  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

In  the  State  of  nissouri 


After  prolonged  deliberation,  investigation,  examination,  and 
comparison  of  all  competing  books,  the  School  Book  Com- 
mission OF  Missouri  selected  and  adopted,  July  29th,  1897, 

FOR  GRADED  SCHOOLS, 

DeOarmo's  Languase  Lessons*  Book  I. 
DeQarmo's  Language  Lessons,  Book  II. 

FOR  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS, 

DeOarmo's  Complete  Language  Lessons. 

The  character  of  the  exercises;  their  variety,  progres«iveneSs, 
attractiveness;  the  inductive  development  of  Grammar  as  the 
Science  of  Language;  the  n^w  ideas  in  the  use  of  pictures;  the 
clear  and  definite  directions  for  pupils  and  teachers ;  the  beauti- 
ful and  durable  mechanical  execution — these  are  a  few  of  the 
points  of  superiority  which  caused  the  State  of  Missouri  to 
adopt  DeOarmo's  Language  Books. 

Note. — For  equally  good  reasons  the  Missouri  School 
Book  Commission  also  adopted. 

The    Werner    Primer,    for  beginners  in  reading, 

Baldwin's  Essentials  of  Physiology,  and 
Hinsdale's  American  Government. 

For  introduction  and  exchange  terms,  etc.,  address 

WERNER  SCHOOL  BOOK  COMPANY, 

Educational  Publishers, 


New  York. 
5  and  7  £.  I6U1  St. 


CHICAGO, 

100-174  Adams  St. 


Boston, 

110  Boylston  St. 


Horsford's  Aeld  Phosphate 

with  water  and  sugar  only, 
makes  a  delicious,  healthful 
and  invigorating  drink. 

Allays  the  thirst,  aids  diges- 
tion, and  relieves  the  lassitude 
so  common  in  midsummer. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Henry,  New  York,  says: 
"When  completely  tired  out  by  pro- 
longed wakefulness  and  overwork,  it 
is  of  the  greatest  value  to  me.  As 
a  beverage  it  possesses  charms 
beyond  anything  I  know  of  in  the 
form  of  medicine." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 
Simferd  Chsmlcftl  Werks,  ProvMence,  S  !• 

Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 


HARVARD  COLLEGE  LIBRARY 
DEXTER  FUND 


AnCRICHN  •  PRiraR/TCSCHffi 


Vol  XXI.— No.  1. 


SEPTEMBER,  1897. 


V\lS§SSk.}  ■-»*<»». 


Mr.  Winship's  Conversations. 


^  HE  Montreal  meeting  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction,  Jidy  9-12, 
A.  E.  Winship,  editor  of  the  American 
^  Primary  Teacher,  pi^esident,  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  this  oldest  edu- 
cational association  in  the  world — sixty-seven  years 
old.  The  paid  memberships  are  more  than  2,200,  as 
against  2,054  at  the  great  Bethlehem  meeting  twenty 
years  ago.  The  great  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion has  had  but  seven  larger  meetings  in  its  history. 
The  programme  was  exceptionally  strong.  Some  one 
has  characterized  the  star  feature  thus:  The  most 
scholarly  effort  was  that  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  the 
United  States  commissioner  of  education,  on  ^Tausf  *; 
the  most  powerful,  that  of  George  H.  Martin,  super- 
visor of  the  Boston  schools,  on  "The  Supreme  Moral 
Element  in  Education'^;  the  most  brilliant,  that  of 
0.  W.  Bardeen  of  Syracuse  upon  ^Titting  Teachers  to 
Placee**;  the  most  helpful,  that  of  Miss  Bessie  E. 
Howes  of  Worcester  upon  "Seat  Work";  the  most 
heroic,  that  of  Superintendent  Edwin  P.  Seaver  of 
Boston  upon  "The  Bible  in  the  Schools/'  This 
characterization  would  be  acceptable  but  for  the  fact 
that  there  were  so  many  other  delightful  exercises,  that 
one  who  heard  them  all,  as  I  did,  could  not  discrimi- 
nate satisfactorily  where  all  were  of  a  high  order  of 
scholarship,  all  interesting  and  helpful.  Such  an 
array  of  talent  is  not  often  wdthin  the  reach  of  teach- 
ers. In  addition  to  those  referred  to  above,  there 
were  George  H.  Conley,  Charles  Fleischer,  and  Lucy 
Wheelock  of  Boston,  J.  P.  McCaskey  and  Anna  Buck- 
bee  of  Pennsylvania,  George  W.  Eoss,  President 
Robins,  J.  M.  Harper,  E.  W.  Arthy,  E.  J.  Rexford,  and 
R.  K.  Row  of  ('anada,  Jacques  W.  Redway  of  New 
York,  Mary  S.  Snow  of  Bangor,  Gertrude  Edmand  of 
Lowell,  Mason  S.  Stone  of  Vermont,  Lewis  H.  Meader 
of  Providence,  Albert  G.  Boyden  of  Bridgewater,  W. 
C.  Bates  of  Fall  River,  C.  S.  Chapin  and  Will  S.  Mon- 
roe of  Westfield. 

The  National  Educational  Association  had  one  of 
its  largest  and  best  meetings  at  Milwaukee,  July  6-9, 
Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner  of  New  York,  president. 
The  audiences  were  by  fax  the  largest  educational 
audiences  ever  assembled  in  this  country,  which  means 
the  largest  in  the  world.  There  were  in  actual  at- 
tendance more  than  8,000  at  several  meetings.  The 
entertainment  was  simply  matchless.  To  William 
George  Bruce  of  the  School  Board  Journal  is 
largely  due  the  "superb  arrangements."  The  decorsr 
tion  of  the  hall  was  highly  professional  and  patriotic. 
The  citizens  were  all  glad  to  have  the  teachers  with 
them.  The  hotels  are  wonderfully  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  a  great  meeting,  and  they  did  all  in  their 
power  for  their  guests.    The  enthusiasm  of  the  audi- 


ences was  at  times  indescribable.  The  opening  ses- 
sion has  never  been  equalled  for  wide-awake  zeal.  Mr. 
Skinner's  presiding  was  prompt,  courteous,  decisive. 
The  treasury  department  handled  the  tickets  in  a 
more  business-like  manner  than  it  has  ever  been  done 
before.    It  was  practically  faultless. 

The  "Report  on  Rural  Schools"  by  the  Committee 
of  Twelve,  N.  E.  A.,  can  be  had  by  writing 
to  Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minnesota,  secretary  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  In  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the 
directors,  the  report  will  be  sold  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  its  exact  cost.  Single  copies  by  mail  at  25  cents. 
Packages  of  10  copies,  express  paid,  at  20  cents  eadi. 
Fifty  copies  or  more,  F.  0.  B.,  Chicago,  15  cents  each. 

The  "Zell  Encyclopaedia,"  which  is  offered  to  any 
subscriber  of  the  American  Primary  Teacherfor  $1.00, 
is  without  exception  the  greatest  offer  that  I  have  ever 
known  made  by  any  publication  for  the  money.  It  is 
the  best  and  cheapest  $4.00  encyclopaedia  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  is  well  bound  for  any  library.  No  teacher 
can  get  so  much  for  his  money  in  any  other  way  that  I 
know  of. 

If  you  have  a  new  principal  be  wonderfully  discreet 
in  what  you  say  to  him  and  about  him.  He  or  she 
will  have  a  hard  time  at  the  best.  You  need  his 
friendship  as  much  as  he  needs  yours.  Help  each 
other.  Above  all  be  careful  that  you  and  the  other 
teachers  do  not  "chum"  together  too  much,  with  the 
principal  left  out.    It  looks  suspicious  to  the  stranger. 

The  new  class  knows  more  than  you  think  it  does. 
Do  not  express  lack  of  faith  in  its  capabilities.  Sup- 
pose you  had  been  promoted  and  was  doing  the  work 
of  a  wholly  new  grade.  WouldnH  you  have  need  of 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  principal  who  was  compar- 
ing you  with  the  last  teacher  who  had  had  the  grade 
five  years? 

This  ought  to  be  a  great  year  for  the  scholarly 
growth  of  teachers.  Whatever  you  do  for  your  pupils, 
see  to  it  that  you  do  much  for  yourself.  You  do  the 
most  for  them  when  you  do  the  most  for  yourself. 

Who  can  tell  which  has  given  the  most  genuine 
rest  to  teachers, — ^the  sea-side  or  the  mountains,  a 
farm  or  a  camp,  lake  rowing  or  sea  yachting? 

The  vacation  has  been  such  a  tonic  that  you  are 
liable  to  waste  much  of  the  reserve  strength  in  over- 
work these  autumn  days. 

Use  your  new  strength  to  your  own  best  profes- 
sional advantage.  It  is  what  you  need  and  it  will 
"pay  best"  in  every  way. 

Give  the  new  teachers  in  your  building  a  sym- 
pathetic, friendly  reception. 
I  hope  you  have  had  a  good,  restful  vacation. 
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GBOeRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


BT    F&AKKI^IN   PK&KINS. 


CRAXTON,  Pa.,  named  from  the  Scran- 
ton  brothers,  Kng^iRhmen,  who  came 
first  to  Connecticut  and  then  became 
heavy  miners  and  manofactnrero  at  the 
place  that  bears  thdr  name. 

Eriet»  BiL,  was  in  BeTolntionaiy  times  Presqne  Isle. 

Winnipeg  was  'little  sea." 

Braddoek  and  Bradford  mean  '^road  dock''  and 
•T««id  ford.** 

There  are  many  names  whose  snfiSzes  indicate  in 
general  'Hown/'  snch  as  Boston,  Trenton,  Evanston, 
Littleton,  Tamwwth,  Somersworth,  Boswarth,  New- 
bury, Petersham,  Wilbraham,  Hyde  Park,  Middle- 
borough,  Foxborough,  Pittsburgh,  and  Newburgh. 
These  various  suffixes  had  primarily  a  specific  mean- 
ing which  is  wholly  lost  in  the  American  transfer 
from  England. 

In  "ton,''  'Vorth,"  'T)ury,"  ^T)orough,"  and 
*T)urgh/'  "ham,"  "park,"  the  elementary  idea  is  an 
'^closure"  of  some  kind.  Originally  it  was  related 
to  one  family,  but  before  it  was  applied  to  localities  it 
had  come  to  be  associated  with  groups  of  families,  but 
it  was  intended  to  retain  the  root  idea. 

'Ton,"  "tun,"  "tunnel,"  "tone,"  are  now  used  with 
the  elementary  idea  of  measurement  or  limitation  in 
quantity,  space,  or  voice.  It  meant  at  first  a  limit, 
measure,  or  inclosure  of  land  by  a  hedge,  as  all  lands 
were  then  inclosed.  It  was  the  general  significatiom 
of  the  hedge  about  a  man's  place,  and  was  applied  to 
the  entire  range  of  his  estate,  including  the  pasture. 
**Boston"  was,  presumably,  the  oxen's  or  cows'  in- 
closure. It  therefore  signified  more  clearly  than  any 
other  suffix  the  town  idea,  taking  in  the  entire  group 
of  families  with  their  outlying  neighbors,  the  pasture 
people  as  it  were.  "Barton"  was  the  *T)ear"  in- 
closure, not  referring,  however,  to  the  animal,  but  to 
the  'T)ear"  or  yield  of  the  land,  the  place  for  keeping 
the  crops.    The  primary  idea  in  "ton"  was  domestic. 

In  the  case  of  "worth"  the  idea  was  that  of  ppotec- 
tion,  an  inclosure  to  guard  against  The  "weir"  is 
another  form  of  the  word,  and  signifies  primarily  the 
warding  ofif  of  the  river  from  encroaching  upon  the 
land.  ^TVorden"  is  the  same,  hence  "warden,"  a 
guard.  This  gives  assured  value  or  worth  to  property 
thus  guarded,  etc.  Probably  the  word  in  all  ite 
modem  significance  comes  from  the  elementary  idea 
of  protection.  "Bosworth"  was  the  ox  or  cow  stall 
or  place  of  protection  from  roaming.  *^enilworih," 
"Walworth,"  "Tamworth,"  etc.,  were  places  specially 
hedged  in,  often  within  a  "ton,"  as  Bosworth  was  the 
etall  rather  than  the  pasture. 

The  *T}ury"  was  a  fortified  place  with  mounds 
built  up  for  the  inhabitants  to  stand  behind  in  an.  en- 
gagement with  the  enemy.  These  mounds  were 
listittUy  on  the  hiUs,  hence  a  hill  settlement  was  a 
"bury,"  *T)urgh,"  or  'Through."  Amesbury,  Scar- 
borough, Marlborough,  Northboro,  Fitchburg, 
Harrisburg,  Greensboro,  Wilkesbarre,  ought  to  be  the 
hill  towns.  The  'T)urial"  ground  takes  its  name 
from  the  mounds  built  over  the  graves. 


The  ^^bam*'  had  the  sacred  idea,  of  home  in  it,  the 
hedge  which  shut  off  the  curious  rather  than  the 
dangerous.  Dedham,  Wrentham,  Wareham,  ought 
to  be  peculiarly  homelike  places. 


THE  HIGHEST  AIM  IN  NATURE  TEACHIMO. 

BT    NELLIE   ALLEN. 

NY  nature  teaching  which  does  not  point 
the  learner  through  nature  up  to 
nature's  God  fails  of  its  highest  object. 
Our  teaching  of  nature  should  not  only 
open  the  child's  eyes  and  mind  to  the 
wonders  about  him,  and  the  uses  of  those  wonders  to 
himself,  but  to  the  beauty  all  axoimd,  and  his  duty 
toward  these  beautiful  things.  It  should  teach  him 
to  have  a  loving,  tender  regard  for  animals  and  plants, 
as  living  things,  possessing  the  same  wonderful  gift  as 
himself — life;  to  look  upon  the  Creator  as  the  giver  of 
this  wonderful  life,  whether  found  in  a  tiny  animal, 
a  beautiful  plant,  or  intelligent  man. 

Studying  the  plant  in  parts,  examining  the  struc- 
ture of  an  animal,  will  never  cause  our  pupils  to  love 
our  common  Avild  flowers  more  and  appreciate  thdr 
beauty,  or  to  be  less  cruel  to  any  animal  in  their 
power.  It  is  only  when  a  child  thinks  of  these  things 
as  lining  like  himself  that  he  will  care  for  them,  only 
when  he  thinks  of  them  as  a  work  of  the  Creator — ^like 
himself — will  he  come  to  have  any  respect  for  their 
rights. 

I  never  could  understand  why  the  children  in  the 
lower  grades  should  be  burdened  with  the  botanical 
names  of  parts  of  plants  or  flowers.  I  know  some 
people  think  that  a  child  should  call  a  stamen  a 
stamen,  as  well  as  a  chair  a  chair.  However,  we 
should  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  teach  him  the 
back,  sides,  arms,  legs,  comers,  springs,  tapestry,  ex- 
celsior, etc.,  in  teaching  chair.  If  he  recognizes  a 
chair  and  its  use,  why  bother  his  head  with  names  of 
the  parts  of  such  an  object?  If  it  is  necessary  to 
teach  him  names  of  the  parts  of  a  flower,  why  not  of 
the  cow,  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  same  grade — tech« 
nical  names  of  her  muscles,  bones,  etc.? 

But  why  not  rather  let  the  little  children  enjoy 
the  whole,  beautiful,  living  flower  without  picking  it 
to  pieces  to  flnd  its  parts  and  learn  hard  names  for 
them,  tend  it,  care  for  it,  watch  its  growth,  talk  of  its 
beauty,  and  draw  it  as  a  whole — ^an. artistic,  da'iity 
whole;  read  stories,  poems,  and  myths  about  it,  and 
not  learn  at  that  early  age  to  foster  the  savage  instinct 
inherent  in  children,  by  pulling  to  pieces  and  destroy- 
ing the  life  and  beauty  of  what,  to  them,  would  be  a 
living  creation,  would  we  but  lead  them  aright. 

So  many  lovely  myths,  stories,  and  poems  relating 
to  nature  are  found  now,  written  by  standard  authors, 
that  the  child's  mind  may  be  stored  with  beautiful 
thoughts,  crowding  out  many  ugly  ones. 


The  copyrighted  verses  of  the  September  song,  page 
11,  are  used  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Roberts 
Brothers. 
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LITERATURE  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

BY    ELLA    M.    POWERS. 

JAMES  FENIMORE  COOPER. 

Born  September  15,  1789.    Died  September  14,  1851. 

HERE  were  no  large  cities  in  this  coun- 
try when  James  Fenimore  Cooper  was 
bom  in  1789. 

Few  white  people  lived  in  that  wild 
region  near  Otsego  lake,  New  York, 
the  home  of  his  boyhood.     Westward  the  forests 
stretched  miles  away. 

In  those  days,  bears,  wolves,  and  panthers  roaraud 
about  in  the  forests.  Sometimes  they  would  come 
near  the  houses  or  steal  into  a  barnyard,  snatch  a 
cliicken,  and  run  off  with  it. 


J.    T^79cy7 


e/r>jcr-e^ 


Ooc^/ 


[Loaned  by  courtesy  of  Honghton,  Miffiin,  &  Co.] 

The  nearest  villages  were  many  miles  distant. 

There  were  no  railways  until  1830,  so  these  villages 
could  be  reached  only  by  riding  horseback.  What 
long,  lonesome  rides  those  were  through  the  dense 
forests! 

When  a  stream  was  reached  the  horse  would  plunge 
into  the  water  and  wade  to  the  opposite  shore. 

Who  do  you  think  were  their  neighbors?  They 
were  Indians,  who  lived  in  wigwams  here  and  there. 
Often  they  hunted  for  deer;  again  they  would  paddle 
in  their  light  canoes  down  the  streams  and  fish. 

Sometimes  an  old  hunter  would  come  to  the  home 
of  Cooper^s  father  and  sell  furs  and  skins. 

Occasionally  a  white  settler  would  come  and  make 
another  home  not  far  away. 

James  Cooper  learned  to  set  traps  to  catch  the  wild 
animals,  to  shoot,  to  fish,  and  to  help  about  the  little 
home  here  in  the  wilderness. 


He  knew  the  names  of  all  the  trees  and  plants  in 
the  wood. 

He  learned  the  notes  of  the  song  birds. 

He  knew  the  different  calls  and  cries  of  the  wild 
animals. 

Sometimes  he  would  follow  the  deer  or  the  bears 
to  their  homes  in  the  forest. 

He  knew  the  path  the  animals  had  taken,  for  were 
not  the  glistening  cobwebs  broken  all  along  the  way? 

Sometimes,  when  standing  quietly  by  the  beautiful 
lake,  he  would  hear  a  faint  crackling  of  the  bushes 
near  him.  It  might  be  a  thirsty  deer  coming  to  drink^ 
or  it  might  be  an  Indian  watching  him. 

When  a  boy  he  went  to  Albany  to  study. 

He  journeyed  along  very  slowly  in  a  stage  coach» 
It  took  many  days  to  go  from  one  part  of  New  York 
state  to  another. 

When  he  was  fourteen  he  went  to  Yale  College. 
He  was  the  youngest  pupil  there. 

After  returning  from  college  he  decided  to  go  to 
sea.  He  left  New  York  when  he  was  seventeen,  and 
went  on  board  a  vessel  of  the  merchant  marine.  This 
great  ship  carried  cargoes  from  one  seaport  to  another. 

Cooper  visited  the  great  city  of  London. 

He  went  to  Portugal  and  Spain  and  to  many 
famous  places. 

He  saw  the  harbors  filled  with  great  ships  ready  finr 
war. 

He  saw  the  pirates,  who  at  night  would  sail  down 
upon  an  unprotected  ship,  steal  the  cargo,  snatcli  the 
men  on  board,  and  sell  them  for  slaves.  S(»metimo3 
the  sailors  who  m  ere  caught  were  made  to  work  very 
hard  in  the  fig  and  date  orchards  of  the  fax  East. 

Cooper  never  forgot  all  that  he  saw  when  away  on 
these  seas. 

When  he  was  nineteen  he  became  a  midshipman. 
A  midshipman  is  a  junior  naval  oificer  in  a  ship  of 
war. 

He  spent  nearly  six  years  on  the  sea.  At  one  time- 
he  superintended  the  building  of  a  great  war  vessel. 

After  a  time  he  became  a  lieutenant.  A  lieut«iant 
holds  a  place  next  to  a  superior. 

He  built  a  large  house  at  Scarsdale,  New  York,  and 
then  he  began  to  write  some  famous  books.  Here- 
he  wrote  stories  about  the  Indians  on  the  warpath, 
their  feasts,  their  songs,  dances,  and  their  battles. 

Then  he  wrote  books  about  the  early  Americans, 
the  brave  settlers  in  the  forests,  the  old  hunters,  the 
trappers,  and  Kf  e  on  the  prairies. 

Many  of  the  people  mentioned  in  his  books  were 
friends  of  his  father.  How  many  stories  he  wrote  and 
what  wonderful  books  they  were! 

Every  one  in  America  and  in  England  wanted  to 
road  Mr.  Cooper's  true,  thrilling  stories. 

Then  he  wrote  some  books  about  the  life  at  sea. 
No  one  could  write  these  stories  better  than  he;  for  did 
he  not  know  all  about  such  a  life? 

He  wrote  about  the  bold  and  dashing  sailors,  the 
famous  battles  l.etween  great  warships  our  at  Fca,  and 
of  furious  storms. 
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In  another  book  he  tells  of  the  pirates.  In  one 
book  called  "The  Pilot''  liis  hero  is  Paul  Jones. 

Bcfcides  these  locks,  he  wrote  sketches  of  his  IraveU 
and  essays  about  America  and  the  lives  of  American 
officers. 

His  books  were  written  in  other  languages  and  read 
by  people  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Egypt. 

He  was  one  of  the  greatest  story  writers  of  Ameri- 
can history. 

^  ••*  ^ 

LESSONS  ON  ANIHALS.*-(VL) 

BY   LOTTISB  J.    HEDGE. 

[Adapted  to  Children  Studying  the  G«ograph7  of  the  Ameri- 
can Continent.] 

THE    SQUIRIIEL. 
TAME  squirrel  or  a  stuffed  specimen 
should  be  procured  for  the  children's 
observation.     Besides  this,  pictures  or 
charts  will  be  a  help. 
Having  arranged  the  material,  the 
teacher  begins,  ^^To-day  we  will  talk  about  the  squir- 
rel. 

"What  difference  between  the  animals  we  have 
already  studied  and  the  squirrel  strikes  you  first?'' 
'^The  squirrel  is  very  much  smaller,"  is  the  reply. 

One  child  asks,  "Is  that  a  very  important  differ- 
ence?" "Not  very,"  the  teacher  answers,  *T)ut  I 
think  it  is  well  for  us  to  think  of  the  size  first,  because 
it  is  so  noticeable." 

"Shall  we  talk  about  how  the  squirrel  looks,  or 
find  out  first  about  its  teeth  and  food?"  The  vote  is 
in  favor  of  the  latter,  as  the  children  know  how  im- 
portant that  matter  has  been  hitherto. 

"Look  well  at  the  teeth  and  tell  me  what  you  see." 
'T  can  only  see  two  cutting  teeth  on  each  jaw.  That 
isn't  like  any  other  animal  we  have  studied." 

"Quite  true-  How  useful  do  they  look?  You  re- 
member Pussy,  for  instance,  had  very  tiny  ones." 
"They  look  sharp  enough  to  be  useful,  it  seems  to  me," 
one  child  replies,  and  another  adds,  "We  know  a  squir- 
rel uses  them  a  great  deal." 

'*What  else  do  you  notice  about  them?"  "They  are 
orange-yellow  in  color."  'TTes,  that  is  true  in  this 
case.  Is  there  anything  odd  about  the  mouth?" 
**The  lower  jaw  doesn't  come  out  even  with  the  upper, 
and  the  nose  is  sharp." 

At  this  point  a  little  investigator  breaks  in  with, 
''X  have  found  out  something  that  is  true  of  the  cow, — 
a  squirrel  has  no  canine  teeth."  The  teacher  is  not 
quite  ready  for  this,  but  follows  his  lead  for  the 
moment  by  replying,  "You  remember,  though,  that 
in  the  case  of  the  cow  two  teeth  that  looked  like  cut- 
ters were  really  transformed  canines,  but  here  the 
canine  teeth  are  really  absent.  A  blank  space  is  left 
between  the  front  and  back  teeth  in  both  cases,  how- 
-ever. 

"To  find  out  about  the  back  teeth  we  must  look  at 
our  chart."  The  children  inspect  the  drawing  of  jaw- 
bones and  teeth,  and  then  one  states,  "The  teeth  are 
made  for  grinding,  something  like  a  cow's,  only  not 
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so  broad."  Another  says,  "We  might  have  known 
that  an  animal  that  eats  nuts  would  need  to  have 
teeth  like  that." 

"The  teeth,  children,  that  mark  5ff  the  squirrel  and 
its  relatives  from  other  animals  are  those  cutting 
teeth,  often  orange  or  red  in  color.  They  are  very 
interesting.  Our  teeth  are  covered  all  over  T»-ith  a  very 
hard  substance,  called  enamel,  but  only  the  front  side 
of  these  teeth  have  enamel;  the  back  is  like  soft  ivory, 
and  as  the  teeth  rub  against  each  other  the  ivory  is 
worn  away,  leaving  the  sharp  enamel  edge  for  the 
animal  to  gnaw  with, — ^for  a  squirrel  is  above  all 
things  a  gnawer. 

"Gradually,  the  enamel  wears  off,  too,  and  to  make 
up  for  the  wianng  away,  the  teeth  keep  growing  out. 
The  teeth  are  really  curved,  and  run  back  deep  into 
the  bone. 

"If  our  teeth  were  made  like  these,  only  the  back 
side  of  the  upper  teeth  would  be  worn  aw.iy,  l^ecause 
the  lower  teeth  shut  under  or  inside  the  upper.  But 
you  can  see  that  both  the  upper  and  lower  teeth  of 
the  squirrel  are  worn  awa)'. 

"How  is  it  managed?  There  is  a  different  motion 
of  the  jaw  from  any  we  have  observed  before,  for  this 
time  it  is  a  for«'ard  and  back  movement  now  and 
then.  Let  us  say  that  the  animal  is  gnawing  with  the 
upper  teeth  outside  (they  never  shut  over  very  far), 
when  all  at  once  he  slips  the  lower  jaw  f  oinvard  a  little, 
and  now  the  loAver  teeth  are  on  the  outside  to  get 
their  share  of  wearing  away  on  the  back. 

"If  one  tooth  is  destroyed,  the  one  opposite  keeps 
on  growing  until  it  curves  around  and  pushes  into 
the  jaw  again,  finally  causing  the  little  animal's 
death,  because  it  interferes  so  Vith  his  eating. 

"Some  one  said  that  squirrels  eat  nuts.  They  eat 
acorns,  too,  juicy  young  leaves,  and  fruit.  There  is 
even  a  Mispicion  that  they. suck  birds'  ef;gi^,  but  I 
should  be  sorry  if  that  were  proved  true. 

"Now  you  may  tell  me  the  color  of  this  squirrel." 
"It  is  mostly  pray,  but  has  a  little  reddish  brown  on 
the  sides."  ^Tlave  you  ever  seen  a  squirrel  of  a  differ- 
ent color?"  "Those  I  have  seen  have  usually  been 
reddish  brown." 

"The  red  squirrel,  as  it  is  called,  is  mors  common 
than  the  gray.  He  is  not  reddish  all  over,  but  is 
whitish  on  the  under  /dde.  He  is  usually  smaller  than 
the  gray  squixTel.  His  ears  and  tail  both  differ  from 
the  gray  squirrel  somewhat.  Tell  me  about  this 
squirrel's  tail."  'TEt  is  very  large  and  bushy."  "Tlie 
red  squirrel  has  not  so  fine  a  tail,  though  it  is  quite 
bushy." 

"The  ears  of  all  squirrels  are  held  erect.  Why?" 
"So  they  can  hear  well."  "That  is  right.  The  red 
squirrel,  especially  in  winter,  usually  has  his  ears 
decorated  with  a  tuft  of  long  hairs.  One  wonders  if  it 
may  not  be  for  warmth. 

"Xow  tell  me  where  squirrels  live."  "They  live  in 
trees,"  is  the  answer.  "Yes,  and  they  love  the  woods 
better  than  scattered  trees.  How  do  they  move  about 
in  the  troesr" 
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A  group  of  eager  children,  scarcely  waiting  for  each 
other,  tell  these  facts:  "They  run  very  fast/'  ''They 
do  not  seem  to  be  a  bit  afraid  to  run  out  on  a  little 
limb  and  leap  to  the  next  tree/' 

"Let  ns  look  again  at  the  squirrel  we  have  here, 
to  find  out  why  a  squirrel  can  make  such  leaps."  The 
children  look  and  one  replies,  "The  hind-legs  are  very 
long,  and  strong  looking." 

"When  a  squirrel  stops  running,  what  position  does 
he  take  ?"  "He  sits  up  on  his  hind  legs."  "Yes,"  re- 
pUes  the  teacher,  "the  long,  strong,  hind  feet  make 
this  a  very  steady  position.  When  sitting  up  like  that 
he  often  puts  his  fore  feet  to  good  use.    What  do  I 


mean?"  *TIe  holds  nuts  in  them  while  he  gnaws 
holes  in  them,  and  eats  the  kernel,"  replies  the  child. 

"Let  us  go  back  to  this  matter  of  scampering  along 
the  tree-boughs,  and  making  leaps  from  bough  to 
bough.  Wliat  helps  the  squirrel  to  do  this  so  steadily, 
so  surely?''  "I  think  his  claws  help — ^the/  help  a  eat, 
1  know.'-'  ^'CiTlninly  the  claws  help,  though  they  are 
different  RomcA  Ijat  from  those  of  a  cat,  and  il  you  look 
at  the  lii]i'l  foof  closely,  you  will  see  that  it  is  v  spread- 
ing foot, — one  that  can  cling. 

"But  just  here  we  must  tell  of  the  use  of  that  beau- 
tiful bushy  tail  that  curves  and  bends  anew  with  every 
movement  the  squirrel  makes.  It  acts  as  a  rudder 
and  balancer  in  one.  Moreover,  this  is  not  its  only 
use.  1 1  is  an  nwring  in  summer  and  a  blanket  in  win- 
ter.    The  anininl'fe  name,  indeed,  means  sliade-tail. 


"'By  the  way,  the  red  squirrel  is  hardy  enough  ta 
stand  cold  weather,  for  he  can  be  seen  in  the  woods  all 
winter  long,  sometimes  even  plunging  into  a  snow- 
drift and  out  again,  with  a  gay  flirt  of  his  tail.  But 
what  becomes  of  the  gray  squirrels  in  winter?" 

"They  disappear  somewhere,  but  I  think  they  do- 
not  all  go  away,  for  on  New  Year's  day  I  saw  two  iu  the 
woods,"  says  one  of  the  boys.  "\Vliat  kind  of  a  day 
was  it?"  asks  his  teacher. 

"It  wasn't  very  cold.  The  snow  was  melting  in 
the  sun  and  the  ground  was  even  bare  in  plaoeB." 

"That  tells  us  just  what  we  want  to  know.  The 
gray  squirrels  do  not  go  away,  and  they  are  often  t  ,  he 
seen  in  just  such  places.  They  make  a  home  for 
themselves  in  a  hole  in  a  tree  and  sleep  for  weeks,  only 
c(  ming  out  for  a  run  on  mild  days.  They  are  fat  in 
the  fall  and  come  out  very  thin  in  the  spring.  But 
their  own  fat  alone  does  not  keep  them  alive  by  any 
means.     What  do  they  live  on?" 

One  of  the  children  says,  "I  have  often  read  of  their 
storing  up  nuts  for  their  winter  food."  ^TTes,  they 
lay  in  a  large  store  of  acorns  and  nuts  in  the  fall,  carry- 
ing them  in  their  mouths  to  their  storehouses.  With 
their  long,  strong  feet  they  dig  holes  just  under  the 
surface  of  the  ground  in  various  places. 

"I  must  tell  you  of  something  1  saw.    It  was  a 

'  chilly  damp  morning  early  in  September  and  we  stood 

looking  out  the  window  longing  for  hammock  days 

again.     The  cold  snap    had  strewn  the  lawn  with 

green  chestnut  burrs. 

^*Soon  we  saw  that  our  being  housed  was  a  j;rcat 
boon  to  our  friends,  the  red  squirrels,  for  they  were  as 
busy  as  bees,  carrying  otf  the  burrs,  one  by  one,  to 
ripen  in  their  hiding-places. 

"One  Iittlo  fellow  tucked  away  his  first  burr  in  a 
crotch  of  the  tree,  and  the  second  in  a  nook  by  the 
roots.  Back  he  went  for  a  third.  It  proved  to  be 
one  with  a  long  leaf  firmly  entangled  in  its  prickles, 
but  he  was  not  daunted.  Twice  it  tripped  him  up. 
Then  he  dropped  his  burden,  deftly  gnawed  off  the 
leaf  close  to  the  burr  on  either  side,  picked  it  up,  and 
scampered  off.     Wasn't  he  a  wise  little  fellow? 

"We  have  said  much  about  the  power  of  the  squirrel 
to  clasp  and  carry  things  in  its  forepaws.  What  bone 
must  it  have,  then?"  ^T[t  must  have  a  collar-bone,  aa 
the  cat  does,  I  think." 

"I  am  glad  you  remembered  that.  Let  us  talk  a 
little  now  of  the  baby  squirrels  and  the  preparation 
mrde  to  receive  them.  Wlien  young  Mr.  Squirrel 
is  <rro\Nn  up,  he  chooses  a  little  mate,  and  they  are 
faithful  to  each  other  all  their  lives.  They  build  a 
nest,  sometimes  in  a  hole  in  a  tree,  but  often  in  the 
crotch  of  a  limb.  They  weave  together  -leaves  and 
moss  and  grass  so  cunningly  that  the  nest  is  snug  and 
warm,  and  it  looks  so  like  the  tree  you  can  hardly  see 
it.  This  nest  they  love  to  keep  for  years.  The 
helpless  little  squirrels  are  bom  with  their  eyes  still 
3liut.  If  it  is  a  gray  squirrel  family,  there  are  three  or 
four,  and  they  come  in  the  early  summer;  if  they  are 
red  squirrels^  the  family  may  be  larger,  and  it  conies  as 
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-early  as  April,  for  the  red  squirrels  are  very  hardy. 

The  squirrels  care  for  these  young  ones  till  the  next 

spring,  and  then  they  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves. 

"Next  lesson  we  will  begin  with  the  little  relative 

of  the  squirrel  called  the  chipmunk,  and  then  tell 

^bout  all  the  other  gnawers  we  have  seen  or  read  of. 

So  keep  a  sharp  eye  out  for  gnawers  until  next  lesson. 

Now  let  us  sum  up  for  to-day  only  the  most  important 

points: — 

THE  SQUIRREL. 

^The  squirrel  is  a  gnawer,  as  shown  by  the  two 
cutting  teeth  on  each  jaw.  The  back  teeth  are 
grinders. 

"His  fooc'  is  chiefly  nuts,  acorns,  and  young  leaves. 

'TEIis  hind-legs  are  much  the  longer  and  stronger. 
They  are  fitted  for  leaping,  while  the  forelegs  are 
chiefly  used  in  carrying  food. 

"The  collar-bone  is  present. 

"The  bushy  tail  acts  as  a  rudder  and  gives  pro- 
tection from  heat  and  cold. 

"The  squirrel  lives  in  trees. 

"He  stores  up  food  underground  in  holes  which  he 
digs. 

"The  gray  squirrel  sleeps  during  most  of  the  winter. 

"The  uost  is  in  a  tree.  Three  or  more  young 
squirrels  are  bom  in  spring  or  early  summer.'' 


CHILDREN'S  MONET  SENSE. 

BY   E.    KIHBER. 

:  IY¥^  years  ago  we  were  boarding,  and  my 
children  were  aged  9  (boy)  and  11 
/Jl^W  (girl)  years.  They  had  no  idea  of  the 
vxfeg^^  money  value  of  anything,  except  candy, 
nuts,  cakes,  etc.  I  thought  it  would  be 
well  to  give  them  a  practical  education  in  this  line, 
and  one  day  told  them  that  1  would  in  the  future  pay 
them  regular  wages  of  $0.00  per  week;  from  this  they 
should  pay  their  table  board — $4.50  per  week,  and 
vrith  the  balance  they  would  have  to  pay  for  all  their 
•clothes,  etc.  We  started  at  Christmas,  and  each  put 
down  in  a  little  book,  under  the  headings  "Money  re- 
ceived'' and  "Money  spent,"  the  details  of  the  ac- 
counts. Occasionally  I  would  borrow  from  them  a 
Hollar  or  two  for  a  week,  giving  my  note,  and  pajjojig 
the  exorbitant  interest  of  5  per  cent,  a  week  for  it. 
Receipts  were  given  by  the  children,  and  demanded  by 
them  for  money  paid  out,  unless  there  was  a  sales 
ticket  to  file.  An  extra  stock  of  clothes  made  it 
necessary  for  them  to  borrow  at  times,  and  then  they 
gave  their  notes  as  I  had  done.  My  boy  when  less  than 
ten  years  old  came  to  me  one  night  with  "Papa,  how 
much  money  do  you  think  I've  spent  this  year?"  (He 
had  just -bought  a  suit  and  overcoat  and  had  little 
left.)  I  answered,  I  don't  know;  how  much?  "I've 
had  a  hundred  and  ninety  dollars,  and  its  all  gone  but 
two  dollars  and  twenty-three  cents — it  costs  money, 
papa,  to  live;  don't  it?"  His  sister — a  quiet  child — 
learned  the  same  lesson.  We  would  often  discuss 
their  expenditures,  and  they  learned  the  value  of 
clothes,  etc.,  better  than  they  could  have  done  in  any 


other  way.  Their  mamma,  of  course,  "shopped"  for 
them,  but  they  were  always  consulted  or  advised. 

I  simply  told  them  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
money  spent  for  the  family  was  theirs,  paid  to  them 
as  wages,  often,  however,  I  gave  them  an  opportunity 
to  do  work  for  me,  such  as  writing  out  an  article  I 
wanted  copied,  or  going  on  an  unusually  long  errand 
for  which  I  paid  car  fare,  which  they  would  save  by 
walking.  The  work  done  for  me  was  planned  so  it 
would  have  to  be  done  during  their  usual  play  hours, 
and  so  they  would  learn  the  difference  between  work 
and  play. 

Neither  of  the  children  are  stingy,  but  both 
know  how  to  spend  money  to  get  the  most  good  out  of 
it,  and  both  have  money  loaned  at  interest.  They  will 
walk  and  give  the  car-fare  to  a  needy  person,  or  give 
up  some  longed-for  pleasure  to  aid  one  in  distress. 
In  order  to  learn  the  lesson  properly  the  saving  should 
be  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  child. — Child 
Study  Monthly. 


PRIMARY  WORK. 


BV   JESSIE   E.    BARBER. 


E  must  remember  that  the  little  bodies 
are  fresh  from  the  home-life,  and  the 
change  is  great  from  utmost  freedom  to 
the  necessary  restraints  of  the  school- 
room life;  therefore  strive  to  secure  very 
frequent  periods  in  which  the  child  may  stand;  exer- 
cise in  various  waysl 

We  all  do  better  work  when  happy;  then  aim  to 
make  the  little  ones  happy.  Have  sympathy  with 
their  little  wants;  encourage  them  to  observe  lovely 
things,  as  the  sunshine,  flowers,  birds^  aky,  sunrisev 
sunset,  autumn  leaves,  animals,  stones,  clouds,  and 
an  indefinite  number  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  Give 
many  object  lessons — their  language  lessons — ^number 
work  and  much  more  may  be  given  by  means  of  ob- 
jects. 

Order  is  heaven's  first  law,  and  should  begin  at  the 
start  of  school  life.  It  is  almost  impossible,  or  at 
least  very  difficult,  to  secure  perfect  order  after  the 
child  has  become  accustomed  to  bad  habits  in  school. 
Watch  the  very  beginnings  of  anything  wrong,  and 
do  not  allow  it  to  become  a  habit.  If  the  first  year's 
work  is  right,  the  later  work  will  be  pleasure,  not  tor- 
ture. 

^h-***  ^  — 

Insect  Questions. 

1.  How  does  a  mosquito  differ  from  a  fly? 

2.  A  bee  from  a  wasp? 

3.  A  butterfly  from  a  moth? 

4.  A  tomato  worm  from  a  potato  bug? 

5.  What  relation  has  the  cocoon  to  the  caterpillar? 

6.  The  butterfly  to  the  cocoon? 

7.  On  which  tree  do  you  find  caterpillars — ^peach 
or  pear?  • 

8.  Apple  or  cherry? 

9.  Elm  or  willow? 


Index    for  the  American    Primarv'  Teacher  for 
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The  First  Day  of  Sehool. 

BY   KATHBTK   LIVINGSTON. 

The  programme  for  the  first  day  should  be  prepared 
with  more  than  the  usual  care  and  thought. 

The  new  teacher  should  never  leave  any  part  of  the 
day  to  be  filled  with  whatever  may  chance  to  come 
into  her  mind  at  the  time. 

The  children,  in  their  critical  attitude,  quickly  dis- 
cern the  slightest  trace  of  hesitation  or  wealmess  in 
the  manner  of  the  new  teacher. 

She  must  impress  upon  them  at  the  very  outset, 
that  she,  and  she  alone,  has  the  ability  to  meet  all 
situations.  The  first  few  hours  tend  to  the  establish- 
ment of  her  ability,  knowledge,  and  reputation  in  the 
children's  niiads.  It  is  often  that  durir.j^  tlie  first 
day  her  success  seems  assured  or  doubtful.  The 
sooner  the  pupils  feel  her  reserve  force  and  strength, 
the  better  will  be  the  school. 

Plan  for  every  moment.  When  your  previous  plan 
is  made,  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  omitting  to  plan 
assignments  for  those  who  are  not  reciting.  Many 
teachers  have  made  this  mistake.  To  prepare  in- 
structive busy  work  requires  as  much  time  and 
thought  as  for  the  recitations. 

Again,  on  the  first  day  take  particular  care  in 
assigning  for  the  coming  lesson.  Do  not  be  guided 
by  the  number  of  pages,  but  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
&cts  to  be  considered. 

Keep  every  child  busy. 


SEPTEMBER  waves  his  goldenrod 
Along  the  lanes  and  hoUows, 
And  saunters  round  the  sunny  fields, 
A-playing  with  the  swallows. 


PrimaFy  Langaage. 

BY   L.   F.  A. 


Cherries  are  ripe  in . 

Christmas  comes  in . 

The  farmers  axe  making  hay  in 

In the  winds  blow  hard. 

We  go  skating  in . 

Boses  bloom  in . 


The  bluebirds  come  back  in . 

There  are  many  showers  in . 

George  Washington  was  bom  in . 

The  apple  trees  are  in  blossom  in . 

and are  the  warmest  months. 

^is  the  first  month  of  the  year. 

Memorial  day  comes  in . 

Thanksgiving  comes  in . 

The  leaves  are  red  and  yellow  in . 

Blueberries  are  ripe  in . 

Winter  apples  are  gathered  in . 

The  last  month  of  the  year  is . 

, ,  and begin  with  J. 

Labor  Day  comes  in . 


Strawberries  are  ripe  in 
My  birthday  comes  in  - 


EAST  STEPS  IN  PICTORIAL  REPRESEMTA- 
TIOM.^-dll.) 

BY   CLARA   ROSE   HATHBWAY. 

N  preceding  papers  I  have  suggested  suit- 
able objects  for  first  attempts  in  pic- 
torial expression,  and  have  also  shown 
how  by  representing  light  and  shade  we 
can  give  the  appearance  of  solidity. 

Another  thing  which  we  shall  need  to  be  able  to  ex- 
press is  distance  into  the  picture;  that  is  the  placing 
of  one  object  in  the  foreground,  the  other  in  the  back- 
ground. Three  things  we  must  remember  in  order  to 
do  this.  First,  that  the  near  object  can  be  more 
clearly  seeUj^  and  therefore  must  be  more  clearly . 
drawn.  Second,  that  the  object  in  the  background 
will  appear  en  a  different  level  (higher  if  the  eye  is 
above  it)  from  that  of  the  front  object.  Third,  that 
the  object  in  the  background  looses  in  size  the  further 
back  it  stands. 

Notice  how  two  strokes  representing  grass.  Fig.  49, 
illustrate  these  three  points,  and  show  distance  into 
the  picture;  also  how  by  two  balancing  strokes  we 
may  fehow  both  distance  and  water.  Fig.  50. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  for  us  to  see  what  should 
be  the  direction  of  our  thought  and  observation  in  the 
selection  of  suitable  things  to  represent,  and  before 
attempting  to  go  further  we  may,  perhaps,  profitably 
pause  to  consider  our  medium  of  expression- 

I  think  we  must  at  once  feel  the  necessity  for  some- 
thing which  is  capable  of  a  broad  line  and  strong  color, 
which  will  give  a  striking  effect,  with  a  chance  for 
delicacy  and  easy  correction.  I  know  of  nothing  for 
oxperimental  work  equal  to  charcoal.  The  ordinary 
charcoal  paper  is  not  as  satisfactory  for  this  kind  of 
work  as  a  smoother  paper~we  use  a  cream-toned  cheap 
drawing  paper,  and  find  it  rough  enough  to  take  the 
charcoal  readilj,  and  smooth  enough  to  receive  a  light, 
fine  stroke,  even  when  used  by  unskillful  hands. 

Jluch  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  charcoal  used. 
The  best  quality,  the  Berville  charcoal,  in  blue  and 
white  box,  is  most  satisfactory  in  the  residts;  it  is  quite 
hard,  and  is  capable  of  as  fine  a  point  as  a  pencil  when 
delicacy  is  desired. 

A  piece  of  chamois  will  allow  the  pupil  to  make 
many  corrections  without  scrubbing  or  digging  into 
the  paper,  and  without  loss  of  time.  He  has  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  fresh  start  at  any  moment  it  may  be 
needed,  and  yet  enough  of  his  first  attempt  will  re- 
main to  make  the  second  a  correction  of  the  first,  so 
that  he  can  utilize  whatever  was  right,  and  correct 
At  hat  was  wrong.  For  experimental  work  I  can  con- 
ceive of  nothing  better,  but  one  must  learn  not  to  be 
over  fastidious  about  the  tone  which  will  come  over 
the  paper  by  repeatedly  dusting  off  the  charcoal  with 
chamois:  indeed,  this  sometimes  adds  to  the  general 
effect.  But  even  if  you  object  to  a  tone  thus  given  to 
the  paper,  or  because  some  of  the  old  lines  show,  do 
not  condemn  the  work  on  that  account,  if  in  the  end 
the  lines  are  correctly  placed. 

•  Copyrighted,  1897. 
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In  judging  of  its  merit,  we  should  consider  ratlier 
whether  the  child  mastered  the  diflBcnIty,  than  how 
many  times  he  struggled  over  it.  The  soiled  parts 
are  the  traces  of  the  battle,  the  clear  form  the  evi- 
dences of  victory  or  defeat 

"When  enough  has  been  done  with  the  charcoal  to 
fasten  the  important  facts  in  the  child^s  mind,  and 
some  skill  of  hand  has  been  developed,  we  should 
give  practice  which  will  make  him  more  careful  to  do 
his  work  exactly  right  the  first  time.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances I  think  power  will  be  gained  by  using  the 
brush.  Exactly  the  same  methods  can  be  followed  as 
before,  but  since  there  is  little  chance  of  making  cor- 
rections, it  is  best  to  make  the  first  strokes  lor  ihe 
construction  of  a  delicate  color,  which  may  be  in- 
creased in  strength  when  the  correct  proportions  are 
established. 

The  advantages  of  water-color  are  that  it  does  not 
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rub  as  the  charcoal  does,  and  permits  of  equally  strik- 
ing effects,  while  delicate  tones  and  lines  are  more 
easily  obtained. 

Something  may  be  done  with  a  soft  pencil,  but  it 
requires  more  judgment  to  use  it  effectually  than  % 
child  possesses.  He  knows  it  can  be  erased,  and 
therefore  with  difficulty  can  refrain  from  doing  so, — 
with  what  consequences  we  are  all  too  well  aware,  and 
it  lacks  many  of  the  advantages  of  either  charcoal  or 
water-color,  while  a  hard  pencil  for  sketching  is  a 
total  failure. 

A  ^%ieaded  rubber*'  is  the  best  eraser  for  all  pur- 
poses. It  can  be  twisted  into  a  fine  point,  or  flattened 
to  a  sharp  edge  by  pressure  of  the  fingers,  and  still  has 
sufficient  stiffness  to  remove  charcoal  or  pencil  marks. 
K  sponge  eraser  is  good,  but  not  equal  to  the  other  for 
all  purposes 

1*  or  monochrome  effects  in  brush  work  there  are  a 


variety  of  colors  which  we  may  use,  giving  an  added 
interest  to  the  results.  Black,  neutral  tint,  indigo, 
sepia,  Vandyke  brown,  or  a  dull  red  can  all  be  used  suc- 
cessfully. 

There  are  many  other  mediums  which  may  be  used, 
such  as  pen  and  ink,  or  common  stick  and  ink,  wax- 
point,  or  crayons  of  different  colors,  but  none  of  these 
have  any  special  advantage  over  the  brush  or  char- 
coal, and  there  is  the  danger  of  attempting  so  many 
things  that  nothing  is  well  done. 

The  child  may  be  encouraged  to  experiment  for 
himself  in  almost  any  medium,  but  for  direct  class- 
room ^\  ork  it  is  far  wiser  to  choose  and  master  one 
good  medium  through  which  the  principles  common 
to  all  may  be  taught. 


A  Study  of  Thistles. 

Found:  In  dry  fields  early  in  September. 

Height:  About  three  feet.  A  tough,  stout,  prickly 
weed,  with  large,  fragrant,  purple  blossoms. 

Root:  Stem-like,  round,  brown,  tough,  with  small 
rootlets  (tap  root). 

Stem:  Stiff,  upright,  round,  grooved,  hollow,  green. 

Leaves:  Long,  narrow,  cut  in  sharp  points,  tipped 
with  spines.  (Why  ?) 

I>ud:  Cone-shaped,  covered  with  green,  pointed 
scales,  tipped  with  spines. 

Blossoms:  On  the  end  of  the  stalk,  purple.  One 
head  with  very  many  little  blossoms  having  long, 
slender,  white  tubes. 

Seed:  After  the  blossom  fades,  each  seed  flies  away, 
helped  by  the  thistle-down — flight,  silky  hairs  fastened 
to  end  of  the  seed. 
READING  LESSON  TO  ACCOMPANY  DESCRIPTION. 

Little  Thistle  grew  in  the  brown  field  all  alone  by  her- 
self. She  thought  she  was  all  alone,  for  no  other  thistle 
was  near  her;  bat  Sweet-fern  grew  near  with  his  fragrant 
leares,  the  golden  Aster  smiled  in  the  snnlight,  and 
everywhere  the  soft,  gray  moss  made  a  carpet  where  the 
flowers  might  play. 

"I  wish  I  might  fly  away  like  that  swallow,"  said  little 
Thistle.  "I  must  stay  here  alone  in  this  brown  field,  be- 
cause this  tough  root  holds  me  so  firmly  in  the  ground. 
Nobody  loves  me,  with  these  sharp,  ugly  leaves  that 
would  drive  anybody  away.  What  can  I  do?"  The 
swallow  fiew  near  and  heard  her  sigh.  "Just,  grow  your 
very  best  where  you  are,  little  Thistle,  and  some  day  you 
may  have  your  wish,"  he  said. 

So  little  Thistle  stopped  sighing,  and  tried  to  be  as 
sweet  as  she  could  be.  She  lifted  her  purple  head  into 
the  sunshine,  and  became  so  fragrant  that  the  bees  came 
in  little  companies  to  share  her  sweetness.  "We  love 
you.  Thistle,"  they  said.  When  the  hot  days  came,  and 
the  other  flowers  nearly  fainted.  Thistle's  long  root 
found  water  to  drink  low  in  the  ground,  so  she  was  still 
brave  and  bright. 

She  became  afraid  one  day  when  a  cow  came  across 
the  field  where  she  grew,  eating  fiowers,  and  leaves,  and 
grasses  as  she  passed.  "How  sweet  that  thistle  is,"  said 
the  cow;  "but  I  must  not  touch  those  thorny  leaves";  so 
the  thistle  was  saved. 

One  day  I  looked  across  the  fields  and  saw  little, 
white-winged  seeds  fiying  through  the  air.  I  thought 
tliey  were  fairy  birds,  for  their  wings  were  soft  and  shiny; 
but  when  they  came  near  I  saw  that  thistle  was  having 
her  wish,— she  was  flying  away. — "Waymarks  for 
Teachers,"  Silver,  Burdett,  &  Co. 
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FROM  SOURCE  TO  MOUTH. 

BY   D.   K.   AUGSBURG,   SALT   LAKE   CITY. 

ATEBfalling  on  the  surfaceof  theground 
gradually  percolates  down  through  the 
soil  until  it  meets  an  impervious  layer^ 
usually  of  clay  or  rock.  Following  this 
layer,  it  emerges  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  as  a 
spring.  Sometimes  the  water  does  not 
find  an  outlet  and  collects  in  a  basin  or  between  imper- 
vious stratas  of  rock.  Then,  by  boring  down  to  the 
water,  artesian  or  flowing  wdls  are  formed. 


The  rills,  rivulets,  brooks,  creeks,  and  rive^  unite 
and  form  a  large  river.    All  together  are  called  a  river 


Often  the  water  as  it  finds  its  way  down  through  the 
groimd  comes  in  contact  with  heated  rock,  and  this 
gives  rise  to  boiling  springs  'and  geysers. 


system.    The  small  rivers  and    creeks    are    called 
branches.     The  land  that  the  river  drains  is  called  a 


river  basin  or  valley.    The  valley  slopes  toward  the 
river,  and  is  lowest  where  the  river  leaves  the  valley. 


^ .  A 
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Water  flowing  from  a  spring  forms  a  rivulet  or  rill. 
This  is  usually  the  beginning  of  a  river. 

Several  rills  uniting  form  a  brook.  Often  one  large 
spring  will  be  the  source  of  a  brook. 

Brooks  uniting  form  a  creek,  which  by  the  addition 
of  other  creeks,  brooks,  rivulets,  and  rills  soon  becomes 
large  enough  to  be  called  a  river. 

Sometimes  a  stream  is  the  outlet  of  a  lake;  if  large, 
it  is  called  a  river;  if  small,  a  creek. 
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When  the  water  of  a  river  flows  down  over  rocks  it 
forms  rapids.  If  the  rapids  are  small  and  steep,  their 
name  is  changed  to  cascade. 

When  the  water  of  a  river  flows  over  a  precipice  it 
is  called  a  waterfall  or  cataract. 
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When  the  shore  of  a  river  rises  abruptly  from  the 
water's  edge  it  is  called  a  steep  bank,  and  if  it  rises  to 


slopes  gently  to  the  water's  edge  it  is  called  a  low  bank. 
The  bottom  of  the  river  is  called  its  bed.    The 


Bome  height,  it  i^  called  a  high  bank.    When  the  bank     channel  is  the  deepest  pari;  of  the  river.     Sand  acou- 


mulating  on  the  bed  of  a  river  is  called  a  bar.  Ban 
often  extend  entirely  across  the  river.  Fords  are 
usually  on  such  bars. 

When  the  rocky  shores  of  a  river  rise  abruptly  to 
some  height  they  are  called  bluffs.  Rocks  or  accu- 
mulations of  sand  rising  to  or  near  the  surface  is  called 
a  shoal.  A  low  bank  rising  scarcely  above  the  surface 
of  the  river,  on  which  water  remains,  is  called  a 
swampy  shore. 

A  rapid  flowing  river  usually  flows  between  high 
rocky  banks.  The  river  is  usually  narrow  where  it  is 
swift,  and  broad  where  the  current  is  slow.  Islands 
are  often  found  in  rivers. 

When  a  river  empties  into  a  large  body  of  water 
through  several  or  many  mouths  it  is  called  a  delta. 
Most  rivers  that  are  not  subject  to  the  action  of  the 
ocean  tides  empty  their  waters  through  deltas. 

When  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  tides  no  delta  is  formed,  but,  instead,  the 
mouth  is  single  and  funnel  shaped,  and  is  called  an 
estuary.  A  bar  is  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary 
and  another  bar  as  far  up  the  river  as  the  tides  ascend. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

BY   WILLIAM   M.    GIFFIK^ 
Cook  County  Noridkl  School,  Cbicaico. 

ROM  the  first,  children  learn  that  when 
they  are  to  divide  one  number  by 
another,  or,  to  put  it  better,  when 
they  divide  a  number  into  an  equal 
number  of  numbers,  the  dividend  and 
divisor  have  like  names;  e.  g.,  the  question  may  be, 
How  many  poimds  of  sugar  can  one  buy  with  $8  at  5 
cents  a  pound?  The  answer  is,  '^As  many  pounds  as 
there  are  5  cents  in  (not  $8)  800  cents,  or  160  five  cents; 
hence,  160  pounds.  Again:  I  have  2  pounds  of 
toothpowder  which  I  desire  to  put  into  bottles  hold- 
ing 2  ounces.  How  many  bottles  do  I  need?  The 
answer  is,  "As  many  bottles  as  there  axe  2  ounces  in  2 
pounds,  or  24  ounces,  which  are  12  two  ounces;  hence, 
12  bottles.  Once  more:  If  A  has  2  bushels  and  1 
pint  of  winter  wheat  to  put  into  glass  jars  holding 
3  pints,  to  send  to  the  fair,  how  many  jars  must  he 
buy?  The  answer  is,  "As  many  jars  as  there  are  3 
pints  in  2  bushels  and  1  pint,  or  129  pints,  which  are 
43  three  pints;  hence,  43  jars. 

How  natural  then,  if  he  is  asked  the  following  ques- 
tion. How  many  pounds  of  tea  can  one  buy  with 
$6-8,  if  one  pound  costs  $3-4?  for  him  to  say,  "As 
many  pounds  as  there  are  $3-4  or  $6-8  in  $6-8,  which 
is  1  six-eighths;  hence,  1  pound/^ 

Teachers:  Let  us  make  it  a  point  to  have  to-day^s 
work  help  to-morrow*s.  Let  us  lead  the  children  to  see 
that  fractions  are  to  be  treated  just  as  they  have  been 
treating  whole  numbers.  Let  us  lead  them  to  see 
that  the  enumerator  of  a  fraction  is  an  adjective,  while 
the  denominator  is  a  noun.  One  telling  how  many 
are  taken,  the  other  naming  what  is  taken.  After  a 
while,  if  we  desire,  we  may  through  observation  lead 
them  to  discover  all  the  short  cuts.  Let  us,  however, 
lead  them  to  discover  them,  and  never  let  us  tell  them 
what  they  will  so  enjoy  finding  out  for  themselves. 
Our  work  is  to  present  conditions  that  will  cause  them 
to  make  such  discoveries. 

We  ask  a  child  to  find  3-4  of  20,  and  teach  him  to 
first  find  1-4,  then  3-4.  He  says,  "One-fourth  of  20 
is  5,  and  3-4  are  3  times  5,  or  15.'' 

Now  ask  him  to  find  3-4  of  4-9,  and  if  we  keep 
still  he  will  say,  "One-fourth  of  4-9  is  1-9,  and  3-4  are 
3  times  1-9,  or  3-9'' 

We  ask  him  to  find  3-4  of  1  pint,  and  he  says, 
"One-fourth  of  1  pint,  or  4  gills,  is  1  gill,  and  3-4  are  3 
times  1  gill,  or  3  gills." 

Now  let  us  ask  him  to  find  3-4  of  1-3  and  again 
keep  still,  and  he  will  say,  "One-fourth  of  1-3,  or  4-12, 
is  1-12,  and  3-4  are  3  times  1-12,  or  3-12." 

We  ask  a  child  what  will  .5  of  a  pound  of  tea  cost 
at  .5  of  a  dollar  a  pound.  Then  tell  him  to  say  .5 
times  .5  or  .25.  He  is  mixed  at  once.  ^^Why, 
teacher,"  he  says,  "my  product  is  less  than  my  multi- 
plicand, and  you  said  I  was  to  multiply!"  The 
teacher  says,  ^'Well,  follow  the  rule;  the  man  who 
made  the  book  knows." 


The  child  wants  to  say,  "that  .5  of  a  pound  will 
cost  .5  of  .5  dollars,  or  .25  dollars."  Thus:  .1  will 
cost  .1  of  .6  dollars,  or  .05  dollars,  and  .5  will  cost  5 
times  .05  dollars,  or  .25  dollars. 

How  does  he  know  .1  of  .5  is  .05? 

This  way:  One  dime  is  what  part  pi  a  dollar? 
"One-tenth." 

One  cent  is  what  part  of  a  dollar?  "One-hun- 
dredth." 

One  cent  is  what  part  of  a  dime?    "One-tenth." 

One  cent  is  what  part  of  what  part?  "One-tenth 
of  one-tenth." 

One-tenth  of  any  number  of  tenths  equals  what? 

"The  same  number  of  hundredths  as  the  number 
of  tenths  given." 

Then  if  I  am  to  find  .2  of  .8,  what  shall  I  do? 

First  find  .1,  which  is  .08,  then  find  .2,  or  2  times.08, 
which  equals  .16. 

Now  by  observation,  again,  lead  him  to  discover  the 
rule  for  pointing  off  in  so-called  multiplication  of 
decimals. 


^  •••  ^m 


September  Sentenees. 

XFor  Blackboard  Work.] 

The  fireflies  are  flashing  in  the  evening. 

The  katydids  are  having  a  concert  in  the  maple 
trees. 

The  quails  in  the  com  are  calling  'Ttore  wet." 

May  has  a  bunch  of  goldenrod. 

She  brought  it  fnan  the  beach,  I  know,  for  it  has 
larger  blossoms  than  ours. 

Grandpa  is  picking  his  peaches. 

How  well  the  wasps  know  which  are  the  sweetest 
ones. 

The  first  Monday  in  September  is  Labor  day. 

We  went  for  wild  grapes  yesterday. 

A  gray  squirrel  sat  on  the  wall  and  watched  us. 

He  had  an  acorn  in  his  paws. 

I  wonder  if  he  was  going  to  hide  it  for  the  winter. 

The  elderberries  ire  ripe. 

The  leaves  on  the  birches  have  turned  yellow. 

See  the  goldfinches  flock  about  the  thistles. 

No  wonder  they  are  called  thistle  birds. 

The  thistle  seeds  have  wings  as  well  as  the  birdies. 

1  saw  a  flock  of  bam  swallows  last  night. 

They  are  getting  ready  for  a  winter  in  the  south. 

The  other  swallow^  will  leave  us  soon. 

The  soft  maples  have  put  on  their  red  fall  dresses. 

The  snowbirds  (Juncas)  have  come  to  spend  the 
winter. 

We  must  say  good-bye  to  the  orioles,  kingbirds^ 
and  bobolinks. 

Mr.  Bobolink  has  put  on  a  very  plain  suit  for 
traveling. 

The  people  in  the  south  call  him  the  rice  bird. 

Dick  found  a  big  green  caterpillar  under  the  oak 
tree. 

We  put  him  in  a  box  and  fed  him  with  oak  leaves. 

He  fastened  two  or  three  leaves  together  and  spiiii 
his  cocoon  inside. 

Tf  we  keep  it  until  June  we  shall  see  a  beautiful 
moth  (Polyphemus.) 

Pumpkins  are  ripe. 

The  foxglove  and  the  cardinal  flower  are  in 
blossom. 
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A    BLACKBOARD     DECORATION    FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 

BY   HBLEN   DEANE. 

NOOURA^GE  the  children  to  observe,  col- 
lect, and  bring  to  the  schoolroom  the 
various  flowers  which  blossom  in  Sep- 
tember. 

If  the  children's  home  be  in.  the  city, 
their  country  friends  will  gladly  send  them  flowers 
from  woodlands  and  meadows.    When  a  flower  is 


the  school;  after  a  short  talk,  this  is  drawn  at  the  right 
of  the  goldenrod.  Its  deep,  rich  red  pleases  tlie 
children. 

The  blue  harebell  may  next  claim  attention,  and 
lu.w  \\c  have  a  bordei  of  yellow,  red,  and  blue,  and  our 
blackboard  looks  bright  with  its  September  flowers. 

Other  flowers  may  be  contributed,  as  the  wild  asters, 
butter  and  eggs  or  toadflax,  as  the  orange  and  yellow 
flowers  are  called,  and  possibly  a  fringed  gentian  of 
"heaven's  own  blue''  may  be  found. 
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brought  to  the  school,  let  the  pupils  find  out  a  few 
facts  about  it:  its  home,  color,  corolla,  calyx,  ferfiii::- 
ing  organs,  stem,  leaves,  neighbors,  and  friends. 

The  flower  may  then  be  sketched  (with  colored 
chalk)  upon  the  blackboard.  Below  the  sketch  may 
be  written  a  few  brief  facts  about  the  flower. 

The  goldenrod,  so  universal,  will  be  gathered  and 
be  brought  to  the  school.  This  should  be  drawn  in 
shades  of  yellow.  It  ,is  well  for  a  teacher  to  have  at 
least  three  shades  to  work  with;  if  this  cannot  be 
obtained  and  only  one  yellow  crayon  is  at  hand,  use 
white  with  it  for  the  high  lights,  and  let  tlie  black- 
board assist  for  the  black  in  the  shadows. 

In  a  few  days  a  cardinal  flower  may  be  brought  to 


Above  or  beneath  our  flower  border  may  be  written 
sorno  appropriate  quotation,  as: — 

*^If  thou  woulds't  attain  to  the  highest,  go  look 
upon  a  flower." — Schiller. 

Such  a  border  may  be  drawn  at  the  top  of  a  black- 
board and  be  allowed  to  remain  through  the  month. 

An  artistic  taste  may  be  cultivated  in  arranging  the 
flowers  in  our  border.  Colors  that  harmonize  should 
be  drawn  side  by  side. 

The  children  will  quickly  see  that  a  white  blossom 
separating  a  pink  and  red  is  better  than  pink  and  red 
side  by  side. 

A  yellow  flower  will  be  drawn  between  the  blue  and 
piu'ple,  to  separate  the  colors. 
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It  will  stimulate  the  pupils  to  observe^  to  search, 
«nd  to  love  the  flowers. 

It  will  have  a  refining  influence;  for  was  it  not 
Froebel'who  said:  "A  child  who  voluntarily  and  freely 
tseeks  flowers^  cherishes  and  cares  for  them  in  order  to 
bind  them  into  a  bouquet  or  wreath  for  parent  or 
teacher,  cannot  be  a  bad  child  or  become  a  bad  man/' 

So  let  us  strive  to  guide  and  cultivate  the  tastes  of 
our  pupils.  We  can  slight  the  least  common  mul- 
tiple, but  we  cannot  afford  to  slight  this  great  lesson, 
the  love  of  nature. 


Letter-Writing. 

Let  pupils  write  simple  letters,  showing  them  in  de- 
tail about  dating,  stamping,  closing,  folding,  address- 
ing, sealing,  etc.  This  may  be  preceded  by  some  such 
lesson  as  the  following,  the  children  copying  the  sen- 
tences and  filling  the  blanks. 

1.  We  write  letters  to  our and  to  business 


2.  The  letter  is  written  on . 

3.  We  use  a or  a  pen  and . 

4.  A  pen  and  ink  is  best,    because  it    will 


not 

get . 

6.  We  write  the  name  of  the where  we  live  on 

ihe  first near  the ;  then  the of  our 

state. 

6.  We  write  the  day  of  the  month  on  the  next 
below,  and  the  year  at  the . 

7.  In  writing  to  a  friend  we  begin  on  the  third 
at  the  left,  and  say  ''Dear .'' 

8.  In  business  letters  we 'T)ear  Sir*'  or  '' 

Madam.'^ 

9.  When  we to  our  home  friends  we  call  them 

byname. 

10..  We  tell  them  the  news  about  other  people,  and 
about 

11.  We  ask  for about  them. 

12.  We  tell  all  about  our  work  and  ask  what  they 


are- 


13.  We  write  about  some  nice  thing  we  have  seen 
or . 

14.  Sometimes  we  tell  them  where  we  have  been 
or  want  to . 

15.  When  we  have  done,  we  ask to  write  to  us. 

16.  We  close  by  saying  'TTour  *^  or  'TTours 

Truly.'' 

17.  We  sign  our  name  in  full,  so  that  if  our 

does  not  reach  our  friend  it  will  come  back  to . 

18.  It  would  first  have  to  be  sent  to  the  dead 

office  at  Washington. 

19.  We  fold  the to  fit  the  envelope. 

20.  We  write  the of  the  friend  to  whom  it  is 

going  on  the  envelope,  just  below  the  middle;  below 

that  we  write  the  name  of  the  place  where  he 

and  the  street  and  number,  if  given;  then  the of 

the  state. 

21.  We  put  the on  the  upper hand  cor- 
ner of  the  envelope. 

22.  It  costs cents  to  send  a anvwhere  in 


Cards  in  Botany. 

Many  teachers  of  botany  are  preparing  for  winter 
study  by  making  collections  of  leaves,  seeds,  fmite, 
etc.     Have  you  ever  tried  this  plan? 

Obtain  small  squares  of  cardboard.  On  them  paste 
(1)  the  tips  of  leaves;  (2)  the  edges  of  leaves;  (8)  the 
bases  of  leaves.  This  saves  space  and  material.  You 
do  not  require  a  whole  leaf  to  illustrate  the  terms  ser- 
rate, dentate,  crenate,  mucronate.  With  the  actual 
card  in  hand,  with  the  proper  term  written  on  it,  it  is 
astonishing  how  soon  children  pick  up  the  technical 
language  in  botanical  description.  They  handle  it,  so 
to  speak,  and  absorb  it  without  effort  Hoots  may  be 
sliced  down  the  middle  and  a  thin  slice  from  the 
central  part  pasted  on  larger  pieces  of  cardboard;  and 
80  on  with  other  parts  of  plants. 

Cards  have  an  advantage.  They  are  not  brittle, 
like  dried  leaves,  and  the  parts  of  the  leaf,  when  prop- 
pcrly  pasted  on,  will  adhere  for  years.  Again,  the 
same  cards  may  be  used  year  after  year  with  little 
wear.  Almost  a  complete  course  in  junior  botany 
ma}'  be  illustrated  in  this  way.  Get  your  pupils  at 
work.  Make  the  collection  as  varied  as  possible. — 
Educationa]  Journal. 


About  the  Moon. 

[First  grade.] 

[Read  twice  before  reprodacing  orally.] 

The  moon  looked  Dig  and  round  last  night.    Mamma 

said  it  was  because  It  was  growing  old.    When  the  moon 

is  new  It  looks  little  and  thin,  and  something  like  part  of 

a  broken  ring. 


this  state. — ^Exchange. 


The  Spider. 

A  lesson  on  spiders  for  work  in  the  fifth  grade,  in 
the  Interstate  School  Eeview,  is  suggestive: — 

Where  do  spiders  make  their  homes? 

If  found   in   the   house,   where   are   they   most 
plentiful? 

Where  do  they  spin  their  webs? 

How  do  they  spin  them? 

Describe  and  draw  the  different  kinds  that  are  apun. 

Why  is  each  kind  especially  adapted  to  the  mode  of 
life  of  the  spider  that  spins  it? 

Do  the  same  species  spin  different  kinds  of  webs? 

Are  different  kinds  of  welis  found  together? 

How  many  spiders  are  found  about  a  web? 

Why  do  spiders  spin  webs? 

What  do  spiders  eat? 

How  is  their  food  obtained? 

What  does  the  spider  do  when  an  insect  is  caught 
in  its  web? 

What  other  ways  have  spiders  of  obtaining  their 
food? 

Do  they  store  up  food  for  the  winter? 

Do  spiders  live  through  the  winter? 

A\Tiere  do  spiders  come  from  in  the  spring? 

What  are  the  colors  of  spiders? 

In  what  way  is  their  color  a  benefit  to  them? 

Have  pupils  observe  how  spiders  care  for  their  eggs 
and  their  young. 
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What  are  the  spider's  enemies? 

Obserre  the  spider's  legs  as  to  number^  size^  and 
usefulness. 

All  have  seen  gossamer  floating  in  the  air  on  warm 
days  in  autumn.    What  is  it?    How  did  you  find  out? 

Lead  pupils  to  see  how  the  spider  shows  its  crafti- 
ness and  skill. 

Lead  them  to  see  that  it  is  harmless.  That  it  does 
good. 


upper  small  square,  press  it  upward,  spreading  edges 
open.    The  folding  now  looks  like  this. 


PAPER  FOLDING. 

BY   HARRIET   B.   THAYBR. 
STEAMBOAT. 


1.    Fold  upper  left  hand  comer  to  lower  right 
hand  comer.    Unfold. 


Fio.  1. 


2.  Fold  upper  right  hand  comer  to  lower  left  hand 
comer.    Unfold. 

3.  Fold  each  of  the  four  comers  to  the  centre. 
Beveri?e  the  paper. 


Fio.  2. 


4.  Fold  each  of  these  comers  to  the  centre.    Re- 
verse again. 

5.  Comers  to  centre  again.    Beverse. 


6.  There  are  now  four  little  squares  on  upper  side 
of  folding,  each  having  a  diagonal  opening.  Hold  tlie 
folding  diagonally.    Put  the  thumb  under  point  of 


Fio.  4. 


Fio.  5. 


7.  Press  out  the  opposite  square  in  the  fsarae  way, 
and  the  folding  will  look  like  number  2. 

8.  Put  forefingers  under  points  A  and  B,  at  the 
same  time  making  D  come  up  to  C.  Besult,  number  8. 

PAIR  OF  BOOTS. 

The  boots  are  made  from  the  same  folding  until 
number  8  is  reached,  then  double  the  folding  hori- 
zontally. Besult,  number  4.  Double  again  verti- 
cally, and  the  boots  are  completed. 

Deportment. 

BY    KBLLIB  B.    CASE. 

This  year,  thinking  the  children  would  like  a 
change,  I  devised  a  plan  to  take  the  place  of  the  merits 
which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  give  every  night  to 
those  who  have  tried  to  do  right  in  school.  Some 
cards  of  thin  cardboard,  five  inches  square,  were  pro- 
cured.  In  the  upper  Lalf  was  printed  the  following: — 

School. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Dots  are  for  days  when 

has  tried  to  do  right  in  school Term 

Ending 189... 

The  lower  half  was  printed  in  squares,  thirteen 
squares  long  (as  we  have  thirteen  weeks  in  our  longest 
term),  and  five  squares  deep.  The  number  of  the 
week  is  placed  at  the  top  of  each  column.  I  use  the 
six  colors  of  the  rainbow,  in  gummed  paper  dots^ 
which  may  be  obtained  of  J.  L.  Hammett  Company, 
Boston,  for  fifteen  cents  per  thousand.  Give  one  dot 
each  night  for  good  attendance  and  deportment;  one 
color  each  week  in  order  of  rainbow. 

The  small  children  especially  are  very  anxious  to 
have  a  perfect  rainbow.  When  ten  dots  are  obtained, 
I  give  a  card. 

Some  have  raised  objections  to  the  method  of  merit 
giving  in  any  form.  I  believe  that  so  far  as  possible 
we  should  leave  our  pupils  to  choose  what  is  right 
and  wrong,  and  lead  them  to  see  the  effects  of  each. 
But  I  also  believe  that  habits  of  action  are  formed 
through  repetition.  Every  act  leaves  in  the  mind  the 
tendency  to  repeat  that  action.  Every  right  choice 
helps  to  develop  the  habit  of  right  choosing.  Every 
act  of  obedience  tends  to  strengthen  the  habit  of 
obedience.  So  if  by  any  simple  means  we  can  lead 
small  children  to  wish  to  do  right,  I  believe  after  a 
time  such  an  action  becomes  a  habit. 
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September  Work  for  Classes. 

1.  Begin  your  collection  of  ripe  aeediB,  putting  them 
in  botties  or  small  boxes  (I  prefer  the  former),  paBt- 
ing  labels  of  a  imiform  size  on  each,  that  shall  con- 
tain a  catalogue  number  and  page  for  reference. 

Make  your  book  entries  as  definite  as  possible,  as 
elaborate  as  you  please,  and  see  that  the  number  cor- 
responds to  that  on  your  bottle. 

Be  sure  to  identify  the  seed  by  name;  tell  when  and 
where  gathered,  and  by  whom,  adding  such  oi^er 
items  as  are  of  interest  to  you. 

2.  Begin  your  leaf  collection  for  winter  study  of 
botany.  Dry  and  press  the  leaves  between  folds  of 
newspaper  or  blotting  paper,  and  mount  on  cards  of 
stiff  manila  paper,  observing  paragraphs  two  and 
three  of  No.  1. 

3.  Begin  your  fruit  drawing  cards,  taking  the  sim- 
plest forms  of  fruit  first.  Until  you  are  quite  satis- 
fied as  to  the  accuracy  of  your  outlines,  be  content 
with  these,  and  no  not  attempt  much  shading. 

Describe  the  fruits  drawn  in  ygur  best  language, 
and  see  that  the  words  are  all  spelled  correctly. — ^Ten- 
nessee School  Journal. 


Literature  for  the  Memory  and  the  Heart. 

BT    C.   T.    OKAWN. 
FIRST  ORADB. 

1.  September— Helen  Hunt—Open  Sesame,  VoL  L 

2.  Lullaby— Tennyson. 

8.  The  Rainbow— Wordsworth. 

4.  The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel — Emerson. 
6.  Shadow-town  Ferry— Open  Sesame. 

5.  The  Stai^-^ane  Taylor. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  What  the  Winds  Bring— Stedman. 

2.  The  Uttle  Lark— Jane  Taylor— H.  of  O.  Book.  No.  II. 
8.  The  Wind  and  the  Leaves— Cooper. 

4.  Birdie's  Morning  Song— Cooper. 

6.  The  Moon— Mrs.  FoUen— Brooks  and  Brook  Basins. 

6.  The  Frost— H.  F.  Gould— Brooks  and  Brook  Basins. 

7.  Winter— Song  of  the  Wrens— Tennyson— H.  of  O. 

8.  Whichever  V&y  the  Wind  Doth  Blow— Mason,  B.  and 
B.  B.,  page  61. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

1.  The  Oak  Tree— Mary  Howitt— H.  of  O.  Book,  No.  IL 

2.  AgasBlz's  Birthday— Longfellow. 


3.  The  Nightingale  and  Glow-worm— Cowper. 

4.  Over  and  Over  Again. 

5.  The  Snow— B.  A.  Rand— B.  and  B.  B.,  page  69. 

6.  The  Book— Tennyson. 

7.  The  Rainy  Day— Longfellow. 

8.  The  Barefoot  Boy— Whittier. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

1.  The  Brown  Thrush— Lucy  Larcom. 

2.  My  Country— Harper's  Reader,  No.  IV..  p.  185. 

3.  The  Four  Sunbeams— Harper's  Reader,  No.  IV.,  p. 
278. 

4.  The  Noblest  Men— Harper's  Reader,  No.  IV.,  p.  190. 

5.  America— Smith. 

6.  Daybreak— Longfellow. 

7.  The  Com  Song— Whittier. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

1.  Little  Bell— Thomas  Westwood. 

2.  Trailing  Arbutus— Rose  Terry— Open  Sesame,  Vol.  IL 

3.  The  Gladness  of  Nature— Bryant. 

4.  Snowflakes — Longfellow. 

5.  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket— Woodworth. 

6.  The  Star  Spangled  Banner— Key. 

7.  The  Spacious  Firmament  on  High— Addison. 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

1.  Abou  Ben  Adhem— Hunt. 

2.  Death  of  the  Flowers— Bryant. 

3.  The  Village  Blacksmith— Longfellow. 

4.  The  Builders— Longfellow. 

5.  Sandalphon- Longfellow. 

6.  Each  and  All— Emerson. 

7.  Song  of  Marlon's  Men— Bryant 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

1.  Christmas — Tennyson. 

2.  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims— Hemans. 

8.  The  Frost  Spirit— Whittier. 

4.  Barbara  Frietchie— WhitUer. 

5.  The  Rhodora— Emerson. 

6.  The  Skylark— Hogg. 

7.  Battle  of  Waterloo— Byron. 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

1.  The  Last  Leaf— Holmes. 

2.  Thanatopsis— Bryant. 

3.  Old  Ironsides— Holmes. 

4.  Paul  Revere's  Ride— Longfellow. 
6.  The  Snow  Shower— Bryant. 

6.  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade— Tennyson. 

7.  The  Chambered  Nautilus— Holmes. 

8.  The  Hand  of  Lincoln— Stedman. 


M.  McC.  B. 


FEET  TO  MUSIC. 

MOTION  AND  STEP  SONG  FOR  GRADES  II.  AND  III. 


^tqO=£ 


C.  B.  BOTD. 


f— y- 


W-r- 


=M^ 


zM=M=^ 


:it±- 


Feet  to  muaic  tap,'  tap,  tap,  tap, 

Hands  with  pleaaure  dap,*  clap,  clap,  clap. 


^^^^^^ 


Eyes  to  eyes*  look  now  to  see 
If  some  ODe  will  dance  with  me. 


Chorus  (same  music).— Tra*  la-la  la  la-la*  la-la,  etc. 


1. 


8. 


Tap  with  left  toe,  then  right,  left,  right. 
Hands  over  head  clap  four  times. 

Turn  head  to  look,  every  two  rows  toward  each  other, 
and  place  hands  on  hips. 

4.  The  step  begins  :  Step  to  left  on  left  toe,  bring  right  foot 
across  to  left  and  bend  knees. 

5.  Straighten  knees  and  step  across  to  right  on  right  toe, 
bring  left  foot  over  and  bend  knees. 


[If  the  words  "step  and  knees  bend"  are  sung  to  the  music, 
it  will  help  to  get  all  to  do  the  same  thing  quickly.  All  steps 
to  side  come  on  first  and  third  beats  of  the  measure.  Now,  to 
make  it  dainty,  after  it  is  well  learned,  have  girls  hold  out 
skirts  at  sides ;  have  every  two  rows  start  toward  each  other ; 
during  the  last  half  measure  make  a  slow  graceful  bow,  every 
two  rows  to  each  other.  In  song  and  motion  work  be  careful 
to  keep  the  tone  soft  and  sweet.] 
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NOTES. 

The  above  selections  are  some  of  the  very  best  in  the 
English  language.  It  is  designed  that  the  selections  as- 
signed for  each  grade  be  committed  to  memory  by  all  the 
children,  and  that  they  be  frequently  recited  by  indi- 
viduals and  in  concert 

No  definite  order  need  be  observed  in  learning  the  se- 
lections. 

Tell  the  children  something  about  the  authors  who  have 
written  the  selections. 

Enter  into  the  work  with  interest  and  enthusiasm.— 
The  Moderator. 


Primary  Number  Work.— (II.) 

BY    ELLA    MARIE   POWERS. 

How  many  pins  are  on  this  paper? 

How  many  pins  are  lost? 

How  many  more  are  on  the  paper  than  there  axe  off 


^Ttn.  ...  tin,  .  .TTT., 


*>A-  -M^ffp    A*i.  m 


[ 


»     • '    0-  '" 


,%  fAr  r 


^••■* 


*^'' l1l^'T'"1    *'*■*'  ^^  |^<(-*|*i  •'#•—♦  •♦••'j««i|»-| /.^..•. 


the  paper? 

Draw  the  paper  with  all  the  pins  on  it. 

Prepare  light  green  cards  and  sew  with  white  or 
with  black. 


How  many  bunches  of  cherries? 
How  many  cherries  in  each  cluster? 
How  many  more  cherries  than  leaves  can  you  see? 
Draw  these  four  clusters  of  cherries  upon  one 
branch. 
Prepare  white  cards  and  sew  in  reds. 


For  the  Little  Ones. 

What  words  were  left  out  in  these  lines: — 

There  were squirrels  up  in  a  tree. 

One  came  down  and  then  there  were  three. 
Nine  little  chickens  belong  to  one  hen, 
Hen  and  chickens  all  told  make . 

Six  little  girls  in  a  class  at  school. 
little  boys  came  in  one  day. 

Then  there  were little  boys  and  girls 

When  they  all  went  out  to  play. 

Seven  fat  hens  and  a  rooster  straight 
Walked  Into  the  house,  and  that  made . 

The  hen  lays  eggs,  one,  two,  three,  four, 
Fred  wants  five,  so  she  lays more. 

In  the  fields  the  lambs  are  bleating; 

What  do  you  think  the  sheep  are ? 

—"The  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader,"  Houghton,  Mifllin, 
&Co. 


A  l_  t\  S' 

-W  \  T  H    ^ 


EACMERS-.. 

[rirmT/f'rrri'iiMN'tfillNNirfMltJUiiiMJUMUiiiilHr^l 


How  many  hours  a  day  should  children  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age  remain  in  the  schoolroom  ? 

H.  H.  F. 

Five  and  a  half  or  six  hours  a  day  is  not  too  long  a 
time  for  a  healthy  child  to  be  in  school. 


Should  ferruling  be  used  as  a  punishment  for  whis^ 
pering?  Country  Teacher. 

Whispering  is  rarely  an  OEfense  to  be  punished 
with  severity.  Ferruling  is  the  only  allowable  forir 
of  corporal  punishment.  Whispering  is  vicious,  but 
can  ordinarily  be  stopped  by  changing  seats.  There 
are  neighbors  with  whom  a  child  is  almost  certain  ta 
whisper. 

What  would  you  advise  for  devotional  exer^ses  ? 

Conscience. 

In  the  present  feverish  state  of  the  public  mind 
regarding  the  school  and  the  church,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  no  excitement  be  created  by 
the  way  in  which  you  do  or  do  not  conduct  the  devo- 
tional services.  I  would  have  it  distinctly  under- 
stood, in  my  own  case,  that  I  preferred  to  read  from 
the  Bible  and  have  the  school  repeat  the  Lord'& 
prayer;  beyond  that  the  responsibility  must  rest 
upon  the  school  board. 


Why  are  there  no  women  among  the  officers  of  the 
N.JC.A?  S.  S.  A. 

Conservatism  and  the  fact  that  men  make  the  nomi- 
nations are  important  elements,  but  back  of  that  is  the^ 
fact  that  the  women  of  a  national  reputation  have  no 
taste  for  educational  politics.  So  long  as  the  men. 
lead  well,  they  will  be  allowed  to  lead,  presumably. 

Which  state  hus  the  best  institute  system  ?    M.  A. 

That  depends  upon  what  is  "best."  There  has 
been  no  adequate  study  of  institute  systems.  This 
would  be  a  good  subject  for  a  "Committee  of  Thir- 
teen" to  grapple  with  on  the  funds  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
So  far  as  T  know,  Pennsylvania  gets  the  most  enthu- 
siasm, and  New  York  the  most  of  method  and  disci- 
pline. 

Is  Mr,  Speer^s  arithmetic  reformatory  or  revolution- 
ary? S.  C. 

Both,  ^^^hateve^  may  be  its  fate  at  the  hands  of 
the  great  professional  public,  it  will  reform  many 
abuses  in  the  conservative  methods,  and  if  it  has  a 
successful. hearing,  it  will  do  a  revolutionary  work. 
No  one  can  know  what  its  future  is  to  be,  for  there  are 
phases  of  human  nature  with  which  one  must  reckon. 
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GEOGRAPHY  BT  GRADES.— (I.)* 

BY   MABY  R.    DAVIS, 
Priiicli.al  Training  Scbool,  Hayerhlll,  Mau. 

REPARA.TION.— The  work  in  nature 
study  through  observation  and  investi- 
gation should  lead  directly  and  natu- 
rally to  the  study  of  geography. 

Nature  study  includes  plants,  ani- 
mals, minerals,  common  phenom^ia,  with  experi- 
ments in  physics  and  chemistry;  descriptions  as  to 
form,  size,  color,  place,  results  of  experiments,  etc.; 
also  the  study  of  the  people  of  the  vicinity,  their  char- 
acteristics, occupations,  manner  of  procuring  homes, 
food,  clothing;  also  rules  or  government  by  which 
they  live,  etc.  A  familiar  knowledge  of  his  surround- 
ings will  lead  a  child  to  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
world. 

From  the  study  of  characteristics  and  habits  of  a 
few  plants  and  animals  in  the  vicinity,  which  he 
should  be  led  to  observe,  compare,  investigate,  and  to 
simply  classify,  he  will  have  a  mental  picture  or  con- 
cept, and  considerable  knowledge  of  the  animals, 
plants,  etc.,  of  foreign  lands  from  the  descriptions 
which  he  reads  or  hears. 

Form  and  color  are  elements  in  the  application  of 
the  simplest  subjects. 

Pictures  and  drawings  make  descriptions  accurate 
and  vivid.  They  should  be  used  freely  in  connection 
with  modeling. 

Maps  are  needed  to  put  distant  places  in  relative 
positions,  but  are  misleading  if  presented  before  les- 
sons on  place,  direction,  and  distance  have  been  given. 

The  child  should  be  grained  to  interpret  maps 
through  drill  in  reading  pictures,  drawings,  and  maps 
of  familiar  places,  plans,  and  scenes. 

GRADE   I. 

Requirements  and  Method. — No  real  geography 
work  should  be  done  in  this  grade;  the  nature  study, 
language,  and  general  lessons  should  have  the  definite 
-object  of  preparing  the  foundation  for  geography. 

Simple  lessons  in: — 

1.  Place — Taught  in  connection  with  paper-fold- 
ing, etc. 

2.  Direction — Cardinal  points  of  the  compass. 

3.  Distance — (Lead  out  from  number  work.) 

4.  Plants  of  Vicinity — Nature  study. 

5.  Animals — Nature  study.  Study  homes  of 
animals,  especially  of  birds,  fishes,  turtles,  squirrels. 

6.  Soils,  Pebbles. 

7.  Brook,  Pond — See  nature  study.  Teach  names 
of  brooks  or  pon^s  near  home.  Think  of  them  as 
homes. 

8.  People — Social  life.  Races  in  vicinity;  nations 
of  the  white  race  in  vicinity.  Study  clothing,  food, 
homes,  mode  of  travel,  etc. 

•Copyrighted,  1897. 


9.  Occupations — Children  think  what  all  the  ani- 
mals are  doing  that  they  know;  all  the  plants.  There 
are  no  idlers;  all  are  wcwkers.  Think  what  the  people 
are  doing  whom  you  know.  Why  axe  they  working? 
How?  Bring  out  from  the  children  all  the  different 
occupations  or  work  that  they  can  think,  and  why — 
as  ''My  father  spins  yam  for  a  living'*  (spinner). 

10.  Government — Show  need  of  government,  and 
teach  simply  as  basis  of  right  living.  Show  that  at 
play,  at  home,  at  school,  everywhere,  we  are  governed 
and  have  leaders;  that  we  live  and  play  under  laws  or 
rules,  yet  never  feel  the  force  of  them  unless  we  break 
them. 

11.  Representation — Of  slate,  desk,  etc.  Read 
the  drawing  as  basis  of  map  work. 

In  this  connection  with  language  require  the 
children  to  tell  name  of  city,  state,  street,  school;  on 
what  street  the  school  is  situated;  what  streets  each 
pupil  crosses  in  going  to  and  from  school. 

12.  Pictures — ^In  language  use  pictures  having 
hills,  fields,  forests,  brooks,  springs,  rivers,  snow- 
fields,  ice,  etc.  (Select  the  language  so  as  to  teach 
this.) 

From  pictures  require  children  to  tell  what  they 
see;  if  they  think  it  is  cold  or  warm;  what  they  think 
little  children  are  doing  who  live  there;  what  they 
wear,  eat,  live  in,  etc. 

13.  Weather  Report — ^Kept  on  board.  Lead 
children  to  note  the  direction  of  cold  winds,  dry  winds, 
warm  winds,  etc. 

14.  Common  Phenomena — (As  they  occur;  sub- 
ject for  morning  talk.)  As  rain,  dew,  snow,  etc. 
This  belongs  to  nature  study,  but  is  necessarily  a 
part  of  geography;  indeed,  the  first  and  second  year 
geography  should  naturally  grow  out  of  nature  study, 
which  should  be  the  basis  of  many  reading  and  lan- 
guage lessons. 

In  studying  plants,  soil  and  condition  in  which  they 
grow  should  be  considered;  also  the  occupations  which 
would  grow  out  of  certain  conditions  or  productions, 
as  lumbering,  lumbermen,  mining,  miners,  stone^ 
cutters,  should  be  developed  incidentally. 

Ijcad  children  to  see  that  people  congregate  where 
they  can  best  get  a  living,  protection;  also  because 
man  is  naturally  a  social  being — ^reason  for  cities,  etc. 
This  leads  naturally  to  the  need  of  laws  and  govern- 
ment. 

From  the  subject  of  manufacturing  (making  things) 
and  the  producing,  as  vegetables,  grains,  butter,  etc., 
we  lead  to  exchange  of  products  (trade),  and  means  of 
exchange. 

Illustration — Farmer  brings  butter,  eggs,  etc.;  ex- 
changes for  what?  What  does  he  buy  with  his 
money? 


^  ••>  ^ 


The  best  teacher  must  have  much  routine  work, 
and  she  must  learn  not  to  fret  under  it. 
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FLOWER  TALES  FROM  MYTHOLOGY.* 

BY    GRACE    ADELE   FIERCE. 

THE    HAMADRYADS.     THE     NAIADS.     AND      THE 

SATYRS. 
Tw  HE  Hamadryads  were  strange,  beauUful  creatures 
'S  tkat  lived  in  trees.  They  were  the  spirits  of  the 
^  woodlands,  and  were  bom  with  the  baby  shoots 
when  they  first  sprang  from  the  ground.  Each  one  lived 
m  her  own  tree,  and  loved  and  guarded  It.  As  long  as  t 
lived  and  was  strong  and  leafy,  she  lived,  too.  but  when  It 
fell  she  must  die.  Sometimes  a  woodman  would  cut 
down  ap.  oak  or  a  strong,  thrifty  tree,  and  the  poor  nymph 
would  ciT  out  so  pitifully  in  dying,  that  the  gods  would 
punish  the  deed.  Then  the  man  would  be  very  sorry  for 
his  cruelty,  no  doubt,  but  that  would  not  replace  the  tree 
or  give  the  hamadryad  back  her  life.  This  made  the 
Greeks  very  careful,  and  they  did  not  deface  their  beau- 
tiful groves  as  we  do  in  our  own  land. 

Though  these  spirits  remained  at  home  all  day,  each 
one  in  her  own  tree,  when  evening  came,  they  would  Join 
m  merry  companionship  and  dance  all  night  long  in  the 
deep,  mossy  hollows  of  the  wood.  Now  and  then  they  . 
would  let  some  mortal  catch  just  a  glimpse  of  their 
gauzy,  green  garments,  as  they  went  flitting  away  among 
the  shadows;  but  usually  their  faces  were  hidden,  and 
only  the  sound  of  their  light  footfalls  could  be  caught,  and 
the  whispering  61  their  voices.  They  danced  with 
Zephyrus  (the  west  wind)  and  his  brother  Burns  (the  east 
wind),  and  the  Satyrs  were  their  companions. 

These  Satyrs  were  ugly  beings  that  had  the  legs  and 
hoofs  of  a  goat  and  the  head  and  body  of  a  man.  They, 
too.  were  spirits  of  the  woods,  and  spent  most  of  their 
time  in  dancing  and  piping,  or  in  playing  tricks  upon 
mortals.  Their  leader  was  Pan— the  god  of  the  fields  and 
of  flocks  and  shepherds.  He  was  a  musician,  too.  and  was 
always  playing  on  a  pipe  he  carried  about  with  him. 
•  But  although  the  Dryads  liked  the  Satyrs,  and  would 
often  be  their  companions,  there  were  other  nymphs— the 
Naiads— who  feared  them  and  always  fled  at  the  sound  of 
their  voices.  The  Naiads  were  the  water  nymphs— for 
every  river  and  brook  and  little  waterfall  had  its  spirit, 
fairer  even  than  the  spirits  of  the  trees. 

One  could  tell  always  where  there  was  flowing  water, 
even  when  it  might  be  hidden  in  the  deep  heart  of  a  wood, 
for  the  voice  of  the  Naiad  would  come  sounding  out  in  a 
soft  tinkling  kind  of  music  very  pleasant  to  hear.  These 
spirits  cared  for  the  waters,  and  kept  them  sparkling  and 
clear;  and  they  were  always  dancing  as  they  sang  at  their 
work  or  in  their  play.  But  the  nymphs  had  reason  to 
fear  the  Satyrs,  as  the  little  story  I  am  about  to  tell  you 
will  show. 

Syrinx  was  a  beautiful  nymph  who  went  wandering 
through  the  fields  and  forests  with  a  bow  strung  across 
her  shoulder  and  a  quiver  of  arrows  at  her  side.  Once 
when  she  was  crossing  a  field  after  a  day  of  sport,  flushed 
with  heat  and  more  beautiful  than  ever.  Pan  saw  her  and 
pursued  her.  Pan  had  a  sweet  voice,  and  he  breathed  out 
a  pretty  song  as  he  ran;  but  when  Syrinx  turned  aad  be- 
held him,  with  his  strange  body  and  ugly  face,  she  was 
frightened  and  fled  faster  and  faster.  But  this  queer 
creature  was  swifter  than  she,  and  when  at  last  her  feet 
touched  the  margin  of  her  own  little  brook,  she  felt  his 
breath  upon  her  cheek.  She  cried  out  to  her  companions 
—the  water  nymphs— to  save  her,  and  as  she  did  so,  she 
felt  a  strange  thrill  pass  through  her  body.  Pan  reached 
out  his  arms  to  clasp  what  he  thought  was  the  nymph, 
and,  lo,  he  was  holding  only  a  bunch  of  tall  reeds  that  had 
sprung  up  suddenly  by  the  margin  of  the  brook.  He 
sighed,  and  his  voice  went  breathing  on  through  the  reeds 
like  music. 

^Copyrighted. 


When  he  saw  the  beautiful  girl  had  escaped  him,  and 
that  his  voice  made  such  sweet  music  through  the  reeds, 
he  cut  short  several  of  the  hollow  stalks,  and  binding 
them  together  with  wild  grasses,  blew  upon  them.  The 
sound  was  so  sweet  the  Naiads  thought  they  heard  the 
voice  of  Syrinx  again,  and  the  Dryads  gathered  round  to 
hear.  The  god  of  the  shepherds  ever  afterward  carried 
this  pipe  about  with  him,  and  to-day,  when  you  see  a 
musical  instrument  made  of  several  hollow  tubes  bound 
together,  you  may  know  it  is  the  Pan-pipe  or  the  Sjrrinx. 


About  the  House  Sentences. 

[The  merit  of  this  exercise  is  in  having  the  children  think  and  say 
something  especially  good.  One  thoughtful  sentence  %eU  expressed 
is  of  fj^reater  value  than  many  weak,  thoughtlcBS  sentenccB.] 

Write  one  good  sentence  about 


floor 

latch 

oven 

shed 

cupboard 

fireplace 

pantry 

celling 

sash 

radiator 

furnace 

chimney 

bed 


carpet 

laths 

rafters 

shelf 

sink 

bookcase 

sturs 

flue 

wall-paper 

mg 

blinds 

coal-hod 

bureau 


windows 

stove 

roof 

kitchen 

hearth 

table 

cellar 

door 

register 

under  the  sink 

piazza 

tongB 

rocking-chair 


School  Punishments. 

The  gist  of  the  numerous  articles  on  the  above  subject  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  following  cautions  from  Baub :  — 

1.  Do  not  make  threats  of  punishment  in  advance. 

2.  Adapt  the  punishment  to  the  offense. 

8.    Do  not  try  to  make  pupils  learn  by  whipping  for  un- 
learned lessons. 

4.  Never  inflict  a  punishment  which  is  likely  to  make  a 
pupil  feel  he  ought  to  resent  it. 

5.  Seek  to  use  the  minimum  of  punishment. 

6.  Be  patient  with  the  shortcomiugs  of  your  pupils. 

7.  Do  your  utmost  to  prevent  faults,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
necessity  for  punishment. 

8.  Punish  only  for  willful  misconduct. 

9.  Do  not  reprove  those  who  try,  but  fail. 

10.  Do  not  expect  perfect  order  in  the  schoolroom ;  chil- 
dren are  children.  —  Missouri  School  Journal. 


SpeUing  for  Little  Folks 

• 

by 

no 

meat 

road 

of 

know 

rain 

rowed 

off 

new 

reign 

write 

I 

knew 

fly's 

right 

eye 

sail 

flies 

lamb 

son 

sale 

bow 

many 

inn 

bear 

bough 

through 

any 

bare 

hopped 

threw 

ate 

led 

hoped 

Umb 

eight 

lead 

boys 

Wednesdi 

sum 

pane 

boy's 

February 

some 

pain 

rose 

Be  patient  with  the  new  class.  It  is  not  easy  for 
them  to  get  their  minds  off  their  play  and  ^'abandon'* 
of  vacation,  which  is  always  more  or  less  demoralizing. 


We  present  as  our  supplement  for  this  month  the 
portrait  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  and  his  home. 
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defiant,  are  particularly  trusting,  and  not  the  slightest 
hint  of  anxiety  is  allowed  even  to  enter  her  soul. 
Most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  direction  of  her 
gaze.  It  is  not  thinly  and  nervously  spread  out  over 
the  whole  mass  of  children,  making  each  feel  that  he 
is  quite  lost  in  the  crowd  and,  therefore,  shielded  from 
detection;  but  she  centres  her  attention  on  the  two  or 
three  leaders,  passing  along  with  them, perhaps  making 
a  remark  or  two  regarding  something  she  hopes  they 
will  enjoy  on  the  playground.  In  the  face  of  such  per- 
sonal sympathy  it  is  impossible  to  stamp;  mischief 
fades  away  from  the  two  or  three  faces  in  question, 
and,  consequently,  from  most  of  the  others. 

But  from  one  supposedly  unnoticed  comer  there 
comes  a  sudden  stamp.  Does  it  run  like  wild-fire 
through  the  whole  line?  No,  indeed,  the  fuel  has 
been  dampened.  Mob  strength  is  broken.  Without 
changing  her  expression  toward  the  "other''  children, 
the  teacher  quietly  calls  (or  takes)  the  offending  mem- 
ber from  the  line  and  waits  until  all  have  passed  out 
before  giving  full  utterance  to  her  righteous  indigna- 
tion, which  is  not  fun  to  bear  alone.  She  has  con- 
quered.— School  Education. 


UNIFORM    EXAMINATIONS    FOR    TEACHER'S 
CERTIFICATES. 

NEW   YORK   STATE    DEPARTMENT   OF   PUBLIC  IN- 
STRUCTION. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  GRADES. 
METHODS   AND   SCHOOL   BCONOBfY. 

1.  State  two  advantages  of  recesses. 

2.  What  beneficial  results  are  to  be  the  objective 
point  in  presenting  the  subject  of  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics? 

3.  What  use  of  the  globe  may  be  made  in  teaching 
the  correct  conception  of  a  map  ? 

4.  What  apparatus  is  desirable  in  teaching  the  sub- 
ject of  geography? 

6.  Why  should  pupils  commit  rules  of  syntax  to 
memory? 

6.  Name  two  special  advantages  that  arise  from 
the  study  of  mental  arithmetic. 

7.  In  the  part  of  arithmetic,  which  should  re- 
ceive the  more  attention,  the  study  of  processes  or  the 
study  of  analysis?     Give  a  reason  for  your  answer- 

8.  Mention  two  ways  in  which  spelling  can  be 
taught  outside  of  the  spelling  class. 

9.  What  means  would  you  employ  to  encourage  the 
pupil  to  read  good  literature. 

10.  Suggest  some  method  for  teaching  tints  in  color 

study. 

GRAMMAR. 

This  Is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which,  poets  feign, 
Sails  the  unshadowed  main, — 
The  venturous  bark  that  flings 
On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purpled  wings 
In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  siren  sings, 
And  coral  reefs  lie  bare, 

Where  the  cold  seamaids  rise  to  sun  their  streaming  hair. 

—Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

The  first  six  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection. 
In  order  to  secure  some  degree  of  uniformity  in 


answer  papers,  it  is  recommended  that  candidates  ob- 
serve the  following  suggestions: — 

1.  Clauses  are  principal  or  subordinate.  Subordinate 
clauses  include  (a)  subject  clauses;  (b)  objective 
clauses;  (c)  adjective  clauses;   (d)  adverbial  clauses. 

2.  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  sub- 
ject and  unmodified  predicate. 

3.  In  giving  modifiers,  if  words,  name  the  parts  of 
speech  to  which  they  belong.  In  like  manner  state  the 
character  of  modifying  phrases  and  clauses,  as  adjective, 
adverbial,  etc. 

4.  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier 
of  that  verb. 

5.  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  follow- 
ing order:  Class,  person,  number,  gender,  case.  Give  the 
reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the 
agreement  with  its  antecedent. 

6.  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only 
the  case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

7.  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  transitive 
and  Intransitive.  A  transitive  verb  may  be  used  in  the 
active  or  passive  voice. 

8.  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order: 
Principal  parts,  regular  or  irregular,  transitive  or  in* 
transitive,  voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agree* 
ment;  give  the  special  use  of  an  Infinitive  or  a  participle 
after  tense. 

1.  Classify  the  following  clauses:  (a)  Which  sails 
(line  1);  (b)  poets  feign  (line  1);  (c)  that  flings  (line 
3);  (d)  reefs  lie  bare  (line  6);  (e)  where  seamaids  rise 
(Une  7). 

2.  Give  three  modifiers  of  flings  (line  3)^  and  twa 
modifiers  of  reefs  (line  6). 

3.  Select  (a)  three  verbs  in  the  indicative  mode;. 

(b)  an  infinitive;  (c)  a  participle. 

4.  Select  (a)  a  relative  pronoun;  (b)  a  personal 
pronoun;  (c)  an  adjective  pronoun. 

5.  Give  the  syntax  of  (a)  ship  (line  1);  (b)  which, 
(line  1);  (c)  wings  (line  4). 

6.  Parse  that  (line  3). 

7.  (a)  Write  a  sentence  whose  verb  is  in  the  pas- 
sive voice,  (b)  Express  the  same  thought,  having 
the  verb  in  the  active  voice. 

8.  Write  sentences  illustrating  the  following:  (a) 
the  past  perfect  tense  of  go;  (b)  the  past  tense  of  sit;. 

(c)  the  present  perfect  tense  of  lie  (to  recline);  (d)  the^ 
futurfe  perfect  tense,  passive  voice  of  lay;  (e)  the  past 
tense  of  come. 

9.  Decline  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  per- 
son, feminine  gender. 

10.  Give  an  example  of  a  sentence  whose  subject, 
is  (a)  a  clause;  (b)  an  infinitive;  (c)  a  participle. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND   HYGIENE. 

1.  What  two  bones  of  the  arm  articulate  with  the 
humerus? 

2.  Give  three  reasons  showing  why  rapid  eating  ia 
not  hygienic. 

3.  The  fimction  of  the  triceps  muscle  is  voluntary, 
that  of  the  heart  is  involuntary.  Show  the  wisdom 
of  this  provision. 

4.  What  is  the  function  of  (a)  the  optic  nerve;  (b) 
the  radial  artery;  (c)  the  thoracic  duct? 

5.  When  venous  blood  only  is  flowing  from  a 
large  wound,  why  need  pressure  be  applied  only  on. 
the  side  farthest  from  the  heart  in  order  to  stop  the 
bleeding? 

6.  Mention  three  evil  effects  that  are  liable  to  at- 
tend neglected,  decaying  teeth. 

7.  IVeer  perspiration  usually  attends  active  ex- 
ercise. Give  a  reason  showing  the  importance  of  thia 
provision. 

8.  (a)  What  is  the  use  of  tendons?  (b)  Why  is  it 
important  that  ligaments  be  composed  of  inelastie 
tissue? 


AT  HOME. 

Our  daughters  like  to  give  their  personal  care  to  the  dainty 
things  of  the  house — the  pretty  china,  glass,  and  bric-a-brac.  With 
Ivory  Soap,  this  is  not  only  possible,  but  pleasant.  It  leaves  the 
tenderest  skin,  just  as  it  does  the  exquisitely  polished  or  enamelled 
surface,  smooth,  brilliant,  refreshed,  and  absolutely  unharmed. 
It  is  alkali  that  hurts ;   Ivory  Soap  is  wholly  free  from  it. 


Copjiigbl,  1897,  bjr  Tba  Proem  *  OMnbto  Co.,  CinciaoatL 


ly  perwn  ■wishing  a  copy  of  this  picture  may  mail  to  us  lo  Ivory  Soap  Wrappers,  on 
Xof  vLi..h.  wc  »  ill  semi  a  copy  (without  printing)  on  enamel  plate  paiJer,  nxij  inches, 
iWesiicfor  framinjr.    THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
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*    Books-    * 


GOLDEN-ROD  BOOKS.  Rhymes  and  Fables,  First 
Grade,  64  pp.;  Songs  and  Stories,  Second  Grade,  96  pp.; 
Fairy  Life,  Third  Grade,  126  pp.;  Ballads  and  Tales, 
Fourth  Grade,  160  pp.  Compiled  and  adapted  by  John 
H.  Haaren.  New  York:  University  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

These  beautiful  bookspresent  the  choicest  time-honored 
children's  rhymes,  songs,  stories,  fairy  tales,  and  ballads 
in  such  attractive  type,  pictures,  and  binding  that  the  lit- 
tle classics  will  hardly  know  themselves.  History  does, 
Indeed,  repeat  itself.  In  the  last  fifty  years  there  has 
been  no  ground  for  suspicion  that  the  schools  were  ever 
to  have  any  part  In  the  fascinating  jingles  and  fairy  delu- 
sions of  the  nursery.  For  years  the  school  porch  to  all 
knowledge  was,  "I  go  up."  "Do  I  go  up?"  "I  do  go  up." 
"Did  I  go  up?"  "I  did  go  up,  up,  up."  Then  the  school 
leaders  ridiculed  this,  and  after  many  years  secured  in  its 
place:  "I  see  a  cat"  "Can  I  see  a  cat?"  "I  can  see  a 
cat."  "Can  the  cat  see  me?"  "The  cat  can  see  me." 
"See  the  cat"  "See  the  cat  see  me."  This  was  supposed 
to  be  the  acme  of  all  wisdom,  the  height  of  all  progress. 
But  now  that  is  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the 
child  learns  to  read  by  quite  other  processes,  and  at  once 
reads  the  charming  things  that  our  mothers  gave  us  as 
choice  bits  of  frolic. 

The  illustrations  are  an  important  feature  of  the  book, 
adding,  as  they  do,  to  the  realism  of  Jack  Sprat's  pig, 
four  and  twenty  blackbirds  baked  in  a  pat-a-cake,  Old 
Mother  Hubbard,  the  cow  jumping  over  the  moon,  ding, 
dong,  bell,  etc.  All  this  is  due  to  the  enterprise  of  pub- 
lishers. By  the  best  system  of  state  publication  or  con- 
tract ever  dreamed  of  this  would  be  impossible.  Had  this 
system  been  in  vogue  all  through  the  United  States  for 
twenty-five  years,  we  should  still  have  In  all  the  schools, 
"I  go  up."  "Do  I  go  up?"  "I  do  go  up."  May  a  merci- 
ful Providence  spare  America  such  a  reign  of  "economy" 
and  "virtue"  at  the  expense  of  eternal  fetters  for  the 
child's  mind. 

STEPPING  STONES  TO  LITERATURE.    Number  One. 

A  First  Reader.    By  Sarah  Louise  Arnold  and  Charles 

B.  Gilbert.      Boston:     Silver,  Burdett,  &  Co.      Cloth. 

Illustrated  in  colors.    128  pp. 

A  beautiful  book,  a  professional  wonder,  is  this  "first 
reader"  of  Miss  Arnold's,  supervisor  of  the  Boston  pri- 
mary schools.  Few  books  have  been  so  much  anticipated 
as  this.  Miss  Arnold  is  more  widely  known  than  any 
other  American  woman  educator,  and  her  work  is  as  much 
admired  as  that  of  any  other  supervisor,  and  the  personal 
and  professional  interest  in  this  her  first  text-book  has 
been  great  It  is  eminently  true  that  the  highest  expecta- 
tions have  been  realized.  The  dress  which  the  binders 
have  given  it  is  beautiful.  There  are  several  full-page 
color  pictures,  in  which  children  can  but  be  interested,  but 
the  charm  and  power  of  the  book  is  in  its  rare  professional 
qualities.  Never  before  has  there  been  the  same  range 
of  treatment  Nature  is  in  nowise  neglected,  while 
human  nature  is  unusually  emphasized;  the  industries 
are  not  slighted,  while  literature  is  magnified;  the  most 
attractive  childhood  Jingles  are  retained  and  illustrated, 
while  the  masterpieces  of  art  and  literature  are  utilized  as 
never  before  for  little  people.  "Mother  Goose"  is  not  for- 
gotten, while  the  masterpieces  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Cain,  J.  F.  Millet,  and  Meyer  von  Bremer  are  of  excep- 
tional interest 

There  is  abundance  of  frolicsome  rhsrmes,  as  well  as  the 
almost  hallowed  lines  for  children  by  Tennyson,  George 
Macdonald,  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  write  a  manual  for  teachers  with 
the  book  for  children  to  read,  because  it  is  considered  im- 
practicable, and  because  Miss  Arnold  has  prepared  an 
admirable  manual  on  teaching  reading,  which  is  the 
teacher's  book  rather  than  the  pupil's,  but  in  the  most 
incidental  way  it  tells  the  children  what  to  do,  as.  for  in- 
stance, under  some  easily  reproduced  pictures  is  the  single 
word  "Draw,"  or  after  some  easily  understood  questions 
is  the  suggestion  "Answer  orally,"  or  "Read  questions 
silently,  speak  answers  aloud."  After  each  "selection  to 
be  memorized"  are  several  selected  words  which  the  chil- 
dren are  to  "find  in  the  verses  after  memorized." 

Phonics  are  recognized  much  more  than  has  been  cus- 
tomary, and  yet  there  is  not  the  slightsst  surrender  of 
pedagogical  principle  to  the  phonic  idea.  The  book  is 
in  the  best  professional  sense  a  masterpiece. 

PICTURES  IN  LANGUAGE  WORK.  By  B.  W.  Weaver. 
Second  Edition  from  New  Plates,  with  Ninety-one  Pic- 


tures   for    Class    Work.    Syracuse:  C.    W.-  Bardeen. 

Cloth.    16mo.    110  pp.    Price,  50  cents. 

This  is  a  new  and  profusely-illustrated  edition  of  what 
has  proved  one  of  the  most  successful  language  books  of 
the  day.  The  pictures  given  for  class  work  are  of  great 
variety,  including  those  for  simple  descriptions,  those 
for  fuller  descriptions,  subjects  for  stories,  historical  sub- 
jects, etc.  Many  of  them  are  in  series,  many  are  humor- 
ous, and  all  are  adapted  to  cultivate  the  imagination.  It 
is  the  most  elaborate  book  of  the  kind  yet  issued. 

A     CHILD-WORLD.    By    James    Whitcomb  Riley.    In- 
dianapolis: The  Bowen-Merrill  Company.    Cloth.  Gilt 
Illustrated.    209  pp.    Price,  $1.25. 
This  is  a  continuous  chronicle  in  Mr.  Riley's  inimitable 
verse  of  child  life,  old  home  tales,  and  episodes.    That  it 
is  all  beautiful  goes  without  saying;  that  it  is  an  enchant- 
ing way  to  get  wisdom  is  entirely  clear.    No  other  has 
ever  woven  such  inspiring  sentiment  with  the  facts  of 
human  nature  as  a  background,  and  all  with  such  de- 
lightful and  ingenious  phrasing.    The  culminating  les- 
son of  the  book  is  in  this  stanza:— 

"Oh,  Child-world:  After  this  world— just  as  when 

I  found  you  first  sufficed 
My  soulmost  need — if  I  found  you  again. 
With  all  my  childish  dream  so  realized, 

I  should  not  be  surprised." 

The  verses  are  all  so  good,  so  alluring  that  it  is  useless 
to  quote.  The  work  opens  with  a  description  of  his  birth- 
place:— 

"Set  just  one  side  the  centre  of  a  small 
But  very  hopeful  Indiana  town, — 
And  accidentally  recall 

the  main  highway, 
From  east  to  west,— historic  in  its  day. 
Known  as  'The  National  Road' — old-timers,  all 
Who  li^^ger  yet,  will  happily  recall 
It  as  the  scheme  and  handiwork,  as  well 
As  property,  of  'Uncle  Sam,'  and  tell 
Of  its  Importance,  'long  and  long  afore 
Railroads  wuz  ever  dreampt  of !'  " 

With  much  detail  is  told  the  story  of  the  child  home  in 
Indiana  In  the  middle  of  the  century.  There  is  much  in 
these  lines  that  reminds  one  in  spirit  and  sentiment  of 
"Snow  Bound."  Then  follows  a  description  of  "The  Old 
Home  Folks."  Five  children  of  various  ages  are  artis- 
tically portrayed. 

Johnty,  the  oldest,  and  the  best,  perhaps. 
Of  the  five  happy  little  Hoosier  chaps. 

#       #       # 
Next  after  Johnty  came 
His  little  tow-head  brother,  Burt  by  name, — 
And  O,  how  white  his  hair  was — and  how  thick 
His  face  with  freckles, — and  his  ears,  how  quick 
And  curious  and  intrusive. 


Next,  Mamie,  with  her  hazy  cloud  of  hair, 
And  the  blue  skies  of  eyes  beneath  it  there, 
Her  dignified  and  "little  lady"  airs 
Of  never  either  romping  up  the  stairs. 
Or  falling  down  them. 

#  #        # 

Then,  Alex,  with  his  freckles,  and  his  freaks 
Of  temper,  and  the  peach-bloom  of  his  cheeks. 
And  "amber-colored  hair." 

#  #        • 

Then,  next  to  Alex,— and  the  last,  indeed. 

Of  these  five  little  ones  of  whom  you  read,— 

Was  baby  Lizzie,  with  her  velvet  lisp, — 

As  though  her  elfin  lips  had  caught  some  wisp 

Of  fioss  between  them  as  they  strove  with  speech. 

Which  ever  seemed  just  in,  yet  out,  of  reach — 

Though  what  her  lips  missed,  her  dark  eyes  could 

say 
With  looks  that  made  her  meaning  clear  as  day. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  quote  the  descriptions  of  the 
father  and  mother  and  the  Crawford  girls.  Ella  and  Lu, 
and  of  the  relation  of  every  child  to  every  other,  and  to 
an  innumerable  array  of  other  persons  and  things,  condi- 
tions and  combinations.  All  in  all,  it  is  a  delightful  book 
about  the  child  world,  in  which  children,  big  and  little, 
are  alwajrs  interested. 
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Each  Has  a  Work. 

BY   MATTIE  J.   HAWKINS. 

[For  Eight  Little  Girls.] 
1.— Oh  beautiful  flowers  and  ripe  yellow  grain. 

What  makes  you  grow  thickly  o'er  woodland  and 
plain? 
2.— Why,  I  am  astonished  that  you  should  not  know 
That  I  am  the  sun,  and  that  I  make  them  grow. 
3.— Well,  If  ever  I  heard  such  a  curious  story, 
For  I  am  the  rain,  and  I  claim  all  the  glory. 
4._You  would  find  what  the  sun  and  the  rain  were  both 
worth 
If  it  were  not  for  my  part;  why,  I  am  the  earth. 
5.«_Well,  well!     I  don't  think  I  shall  quarrel  or  care. 

For  every  one  knows  It  Is  due  to  the  air. 
6.— Ha!  ha!     I  can't  help  it— the  air  Indeed! 

Pray,  what  would  you  do  without  me,  the  seed? 
y._Why!  why!  what  a  tumult;  stop  quarreling  so. 

Without  every  one  of  you  nothing  can  grow. 
8._Why,  of  course,  'tis  the  union  of  earth,  seed,  and  air. 
With  the  rain,  and  the  sun.  and  the  Lord's  tender  care. 
(Passing  arms  around  each  other's  waists,  all  repeat  to- 
gether):— 

Yes,  we'll  all  work  together, 

And  lovingly,  too. 
For  each  has  a  work 
That  no  other  can  do. 
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School  Time. 

0M£,  put  on  your  thlnklng-caps,  children. 
And  tie  them  under  your  chin. 
And  blow  the  dust  from  your  spelling-book. 
It's  time  for  school  to  begin! 

It's  time  to  be  little  scholars, 

And  go  to  work  with  a  will. 
It'b  time  for  dancing  toes  to  learn 

The  lesson  of  keeping  still. 

Good-bye  to  the  long,  bright  picnic 

Among  the  timothy  heads. 
Good-bye  to  the  birds  In  the  branches, 

And  the  wild  flowers  In  their  beds. 

Good-bye  to  the  brooks  and  meadows, 
Good-bye,  sweet  red  and  white  clover! 

There's  work  for  you,  little  folks,  to  do, 
Gk>od-bye,  dear  summer  that's  over. 

— ^The  Youth's  Companion. 
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Harjorie. 

H,  dear,"  said  Fanner  Brown  one  day, 
«<  I  never  saw  such  weather ! 
The  rain  will  spoil  my  meadow  hay, 
And  all  my  crops  together." 
His  little  daughter  climbed  his  knee ; 
(( I  guess  the  sun  will  shine,"  said  she. 

'  But  if  the  sun,"  said  Farmer  Brown, 
**  Should  bring  a  dry  September, 
With  vines  and  stalks  all  wilted  down. 

And  fields  scorched  to  an  ember !  " 
"  Why,  then  'twill  rain,"  said  Marjorie, 
The  little  one  upon  his  knee. 
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**  Ah,  me ! "  sighed  Fanner  Brown  that  fall, 
'^  Now  what's  the  use  of  living? 
No  plan  of  mine  succeeds  at  all  — " 
**  Why  next  month  comes  Thanksgiving, 
And  then  of  course,"  said  Marjorie, 
''  We're  all  as  happy  as  can  be." 

*<  Well,  what  should  I  be  thankful  for?  " 
Asked  Farmer  Brown.    ^'  My  trouble 
This  summer  has  grown  more  and  more, 
My  losses  have  been  double ! 
I've  nothing  left  — "  "  Why,  you've  got  me !" 
Said  Marjorie  upon  his  knee 

—  Wide  Awake. 

Finger  Game— Horseshoeing. 

IVB  horses  come  trotting  Into  the  shop;^ 
"Whoa!"  says  the  blacksmith,  and  all  of  them  stop. 
Then  the  flve  horses  b^n  their  neigh,  neigh! 
Which  means,  ''Good  blacksmith,  please  shoe  us 
to-day." 

Now  blows  the  bellows  to  start  up  the  flre;^* 
High  leap  the  flames — yes,  higher  and  higher. 

When  the  iron's  heated  bright  red  through    and 

through, 
Away   pounds   the   blacksmith  to   make  a   good 

shoe.*** 

With  his  click  and  his  clang,  and  a  bright,  merry 

song. 
The  shoes  are  all  made  before  very  long. 
Then  off   trot  the  horses — trot,  trot!    down    the 

street,**** 
With  strong  Iron  shoes  upon  their  swift  feet 
— Bmma  G.  Saulsbnry,  in  Child-Garden. 

•Five  lingers  of  right  hand  trot  Into  palm  of  left  hiuid. 
**Clappine  the  hands— palms  together— to  represent  bellows,  lower 
I>art  of  hands  near  wrist  remaining  together. 
*«n*ounding  left  fist  with  right  one,representing  anvil  and  hammer. 
*****Flngers  trot  away  on  tanle. 
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A  Spelling  Lesson. 

AN  you  spell  kitten,  my  little  man?" 
I  said  to  Jack,  five  years  old; 
And  behind  his  back  Jack  put  both  hands. 

And  tossed  his  locks  of  gold. 
"Too  hard?"  I  asked;  then  his  face  grew  grave, 

And  he  said,  "It  isn't  that— 
But  I'm  too  old  for  kitten,  you  know; 
Now  just  try  me  on  cat!" 

—Isabel  Smithson.  in  Babyland. 
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The  Dandelion. 

AINTY  little  dandelion, 
Smiling  on  the  lawn, 
Sleeping  through  the  dewy  night, 
Waking  with  the  dawn. 

Fairy  little  dandelion. 

In  her  misty  shroud. 
Passes  from  our  sight  away, 

Like  a  summer  cloud. 


—Selected. 


1*11  be  a  little  sunbeam  true, 

A  tiny  ray  of  light. 
And  try  in  all  I  say  and  do 

To  make  the  world  more  bright. 

— Selected. 
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Finger  Play  of  the  Knights. 

EE  in  the  courtyards  the  knights  so  gay! 
Soon  they  will  gallop  away,  away. 
Strong  are  the  walls  on  every  side, 
High  is  the  gateway  through  which  they  ride. 
Off  they  go  galloping,  galloping  fast, — 
May  they  come  safe  again,  home  at  last! 
Out  of  the  window  we'll  gayly  wave 
A  last  good-by  to  the  knights  so  brave. 

—Alice  S.  Caldwell. 


Let  arms  inclose  courtyard;  fingers  be  the  galloping 
knights:  arms  represent  walls  around  castle;  hands, open 
gates  (either  upward  or  outward).  Wave  the  "good-by," 
etc.  —Kindergarten  Magazine. 
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A  Little  Girl's  Part. 

BY   JUNIATA    STAFFORD. 

LITTLE  girl  can  love  the  flag 
That  floats  above  her  land; 

And  she  can  bravely  do  her  part. 
And  lend  a  helping  hand 

To  do  the  good,  the  brave,  the  best, 
To  make  her  country  grand. 


A  Bit  of  Advice. 

THOUGHT  they'd  all  be  sorry," 

And  the  little  maiden  sighed; 
"When  mamma  said  that  vacation 

Was  almost  done,  I  cried. 
I  went  to  tell  the  squirrels,— 

I  thought  they'd  surely  rue  it,— 
But  they  had  their  nuts  together. 

And  they  chattered,  'Knew  it— knew  itf 

"And  the  lambs  out  in  the  pasture, 
Where  the  wise  old  sheep,  too,  are. 

When  I  told  them  'twas  September, 
They  only  answered  'Baa!' 
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ppletons' 

Home-Reading: 
^..^  Books. 

William  T.  Harris,  LL.  D., 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

'T'HIS  comprehensiye  series  of  books  will  present  npon  a  symmetrl- 
^  cal  plan  the  best  ayailable  literature  in  the  various  fields  of 
human  learning,  selected  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  students  of  all 
grades  in  supplementing  their  school  studies  and  for  home  reading 
They  will  cover  the  following  departments  of  knowledge,  and  repre- 
sent the  best  phases  of  modem  thought  :— 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  including  Geography 
and  Travel;  PHYSICS  and  CHEMISTRY; 
HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  and  ETHNOL- 
OGY, including  Ethics  and  Morals ;  LITERA- 
TURE and  ART 


The  following  volumes  are  now  ready : 
Th«  Storr  of  the  Birds.  By  Jakes  Newton  Baskett.  65c.  net. 
The  Plant  World.    By  Fbank  Yincrkt.    00  cts.  net. 
The  Story  of  Oliver  Twist.    Edited  by  Ella  B.  Kirk. 

VOLUMES  IN  PRESS: 
In  Brook  and  Bayoa.    By  Claba  Ke&n  Batliss. 
Oorioos  Homes  and  their  Tenants.    By  James  Oabteb  Beabd. 
Crusoe's  Island.    By  F.  A.  Obeb. 
Uncle  Sam's  Secrets.    By  O.  P.  Austin. 
Natural  History  Readers,  5  vols.    By  J.  F.  Tboeqbb. 
The  HaU  of  SheUs.    By  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hardy. 

othbbs  in  preparation. 

These  books  will  be  found  especiatfy  desirable  for  school  use,  and 
help  to  interest  pupils  in  their  class-room  studies.  Ask  for  subscrip- 
tion plan  for  securing  early  copies  of  this  valuable  series. 

0.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Niw  York,  liostH,  Chinn. 
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We  Learn  by  Doing. 

E  learn  by  doing,  little  folks. 
No  matter  what  the  work  may  be. 

Just  try,  with  all  your  might,  and  find. 
How  one  by  one  your  giants  flee. 

Don't  say,  "I  can't,"  before  you  try, 

But  try  and  see  what  you  can  do, 
For,  if  you're  helped  by  others,  why, 

'Tis  others  do  the  work,  not  you. 

See  happy  bird  in  yonder  tree. 
How  soft  and  warm  he  builds  his  nest, 

He  asks  no  help  from  you  or  me. 
But  tries  to  do  his  very  best. 

And  if  like  birdie,  little  ones, 

Your  very  best  you  try  to  do, 
You'll  find  how  easy  will  become 

The  tasks  that  seem  so  hard  to  you. 

— Alice  Lotherington,  in  Kindergarten  News. 
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Daisy  Stars. 

BY    KATE   L.     BROWN. 

HE  great  round  sun  was  on  his  way, 
The  east  was  flushing  red, 
And  all  the  pretty,  twinkling  stars 
Prepared  to  go  to  bed. 

Right  glad  was  every  one  to  creep 

Within  a  cloudlet's  fold, 
When,  suddenly,  below  they  saw 

Prim  daisies,  white  and  gold. 

**Dear  me!"  cried  out  one  baby  star, 
And  rubbed  his  shining  crown. 

'*Oh!  can  it  be  my  brothers  bright 
To  earth  have  fallen  down? 

*'But  no.  the  count  was  truly  given, 

Each  little  star  is  here. 
Yet  there  are  stars  'way  down  below. 

It  strikes  me  very  queer." 

The  Starling  thought  the  problem  o'er, 
Then  shook  his  ringlets  bright, 

*'Of  course  they  need  the  stars  by  day, 
As  well  as  in  the  night. 

"'How  good  in  you  to  take  our  place, 
When  we  must  all  go  home; 

Good-bye,  you  little,  kind  earth-stars, 
Shine  well  until  we  come." 


You  HaveOnlyJo 
Turn  the  Crank 


To  sharpen  from  four  to  six  lead  pencils 
a  minute  on  the 
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A.  GOOD  FILE  beats  all  the  knives 
and  sandpaper  in  the  world. 

SAMPLE    TESTIMONIALS. 

"The  Upright  Sharpener  is  a  very  handy  machine,  and  does  all  it  is  repre- 
sented to  do/'— M.  V.  HBKOKN,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Camden,  N.  J. 

"The  Sharpener  is  most  satisfactory."— E.  F.  Elwell,  Principal  Public 
School,  Springfield,  Mhss. 

"It  is  an  ideal  sharpener."— Miss  Kathbrimb  En dbrle,  Teacher,  Bur- 
lington, Iowa. 

SPBCf  AL  OFFER  to  teachers  in  large  graded  schools. 

Sent  i»y  iiiMil  to  any  address  in  the  Untied  States  for  91.50.  and 
money  returned  if  you  dou'c  like  the  machine  after  three  days'  use. 
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Oictionary 

Sverj  Teacher  and 
School  Should  Own  It. 


A  THOROUaH    REVISION   OF 

THE  UNABRIDGED, 

The  pnrpo«e  of  which  has  been  not  dis-  , 
play  nor  the  proylsion  of  material  for 
boastful  and  showy  advertisement,  but 
the  due,  judicious,  scholar!  v,  thorough  ' 
perfecting  of  a  work  which  in  all  tne 
suges  of  its  growth  has  obtained  in  an 
eoual  degree  the  faror  and  confidence  i 
of  scholars  and  of  the  general  public. 

IT  IS  THE  BEST  FOR  TEACHERS  AND 
SCHOOLS,  BECAUSE 

Words   are  easily    found.    Pronandatlon   is  easily   ascer-  , 
tained.    Afeanlags  are  easily  learned.    The  i^rowth  of 
words  easily*  traced,  and  because  excellence  of  qnalitr  ' 
rather  than   superfluity  of   quantity   characterizes   its  ' 
every  department.    GET  THE  REST. 


Journal  of  Education,  Boston,  says:— This  edition  of  Web- 
ster's Dictionarv,  the  International,  is  simply  exquisite.  The 
type  is  clear,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  different  types  gives  fine 
effect;  the  pronunciation  is  modern  and  standard;  the  etymologv 
is  tersely,  clearly  put ;  the  definitions  are  modernized,  condensed, 
and  complete;  the  illustrations  are  for  use  rather  than  for  show, 
but  are  still  artistic. 

Specimen  pag6s  sent  on  application  to 

G   &  C.  l|IEaRI4]XE  €0.|  Pnbllsliers 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


A  New  Nature  Study  Song  Booh 


THE  UMRIQMT  MACHINE  CO., 


"  38N6g  0F  Ptippy  Life." 


19S  Pages.    100  Song*. 

Stiff  Board  Covers,  30  ct«.    J<tpanese  Sea-Moss  Covers,  40  cts. 

Postage,  8  cents. 

This  book  should  be  in  every  home  as  well  as  in  every  schoolroom. 
It  will  help  to  develop  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  sympathy 
for  every  living  creature. 

Among  the  contributors  of  compositions  to  this  book  are  Mr.  Leonard 
B.  Marshall,  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  publio  schools  of  lioston, 
Mass.,  and  Hugh  A.  Clarke,  Mus.  U.,  Professor  of  the  Science  of  Music 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  endorsed  by  Hon.  H.  S. 
Tarbell,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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PART  I.  — SosGs. 


Help  and  Kindness  to  All. 

Animals. 

Been  and  Other  Insects. 


Birds. 

Nature  and  Seasons. 

Liberty,  Love,  and  Peace. 


PART  11.  contains  material  for  an  Entertainment  in  schools  and 
Baads  of  Mercy,  Selections  suitable  for  Memory  Gems.buggestious  for 
Bird-Day  Exercises,  Specimens  of  the  Musical  Notes  of  Birds  and 
mm  ill,  etc.        ART  and  Nature  Study  Publishing  Co., 

Providence,  R.  I. 


Box  327. 


EDWARD  E.  BABE  &  CO.,  25  Areh  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
PATERSON,  N,  J,  I  HINDS  &  NOBLE,  4  Cooper   Institute  Building,    New    York  City. 
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Exerelse  In  Artlealatlon. 

Did  jou  say  a  nice  house  or  an  ice 
house? 

The  old  cold  scold  sold  a  school  coal 
scuttle. 

Some  shun  sunshine ;  do  you  shun  sun- 
shine? 

The  rain  ceaseth  and  it  ceaseth  to  rain. 

She  sells  sea-shells ;  shall  he  sell  sea- 
shells? 

He  spoke  reasonably,  philosophically, 
and  yet  particularly,  of  the  unceremoni- 
ousness of  their  incommunicability,  and 
peremptorily,  authoritatively,  unhesitat- 
ingly declared  it  to  be  wholly  inexplic- 
able and  unpardonable. 

The  sea  ceaseth  and  it  sufflceth  us. 

Give  Grigham  Grimes  Jim's  great  gilt 
gig-whip. 

Did  you  say  you  saw  the  spirit  sigh,  or 
the  spirit's  eye,  or  the  spirit's  sigh?  I 
said  I  saw  the  spirit's  eye ;  not  the  spirit 
sigh,  nor  the  spirit's  sigh. —  Irish  Funda- 
mentals of  the  English  Language. 


The  Penguin  Town. 

When  I  was  a  little  girl  I  thought  that 
all  birds  could  fly,  but  now  I  know  that 
tome  birds,  such  as  the  ostrich  and  the 
emu ,  cannot  fly.  They  can  r u  n  very  fast, 
but  they  cannot  fly  at  all.  Now  I  will 
telf  you  of  another  bird  that  not  only  can- 
not fly,  but  that  cannot  even  walk,  l^ut 
hops  or  jumps  from  rock  to  rock,  where 
it  has  its  home.  This  bird  is  called  the 
penguin,  and  it  is  found  in  the  regions  of 
the  southern  ocean.  It  can  stand  bolt  up- 
right on  its  hind  feet,  and  thousands  of 
them  often  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  on 
the  rocky  cliffs.  Seen  from  the  deck  of 
a  ship,  the  penguins  look  more  like 
dwarf  soldiers  dressed  in  white  and  black 
uniforms,  and  with  yellow  plumes  in  their 
hats,  than  like  birds.  They  plunge  from 
the  rocks  into  the  water,  from  which  they 
get  fish  to  eat.  They  live  in  the  water 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives.  A  man 
who  studies  about  birds  tells  us  about  his 
visit  to  a  penguin  town.  He  followed  the 
tracks  made  by  the  penguins  until  he 
came  to  a  grass  field.  Here  the  birds 
had  their  nests;  these  were  placed  side 
by  side  like  the  houses  in  a  city,  and 
there  were  streets  leading  from  nest  to 
nest  all  over  this  strange  town.    When 

How's  This. 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward 
for  any  case  of  Catarrh  that  can  not  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props., 
Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J. 
Cheney  for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe 
him  perfectly  honorable  in  all  business 
transactions,  and  financially  able  to  carry 
out  any  obligations  made  by  their  firm. 

West  &  Truax,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Toledo,  O.,  Waldino,  Kinnan  &  Mar- 
vin, Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally, 
acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and  mu- 
cous surfaces  of  the  system.  Price,  76c. 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


the  visitor  walked  up  the  main  street  the 
penguins  gave  him  the  »* right  of  way"; 
but  as  soon  as  he  left  the  main  road  and 
came  near  their  nests,  they  all  attacked 
him  at  once,  and  bit  him  with  their  very 
sharp  beaks. 

The  king  penguin,  which  stands  nearly 
half  as  tall  as  a  man,  builds  no  nest,  but 
puts  its  eggs  in  a  pocket,  which  God  has 
given  it,  and  hatches  them  there.  The 
mother  takes  care  of  the  young  birds  about 
a  year,  and  teaches  them  every  day  the 
many,  many  things  that  she  knows.  At  first 
the  baby  penguin  is  very  much  afraid  to 
go  into  the  water,  so  the  mother  coaxes 
it  to  some  low  rock  very  near  the  water 
and  pushes  it  in.  This  she  does  very 
often,  until  it  likes  the  water  and  wants 
to  go  in  without  being  pushed. 

While  the  penguins  are  shedding  their 
coats,  or  moulting,  they  look  very  ragged 
and  dirty,  and  they  seem  to  be  ashamed 
of  themselves  and  of  each  other.  But 
when  they  get  their  new  feathers  they 
get  together  and  admire  themselves  and 
each  other,  and  will  not  let  any  bird  that 
is  not  newly  dressed  come  among  them. 
It  is  very  amusing  to  see  them  looking 
down  their  front  and  sides,  and  as  far 
back  as  they  can  bend  their  necks,  to  see 
nheir  glossy  feathers  and  smoothing  them 
to  keep  them  nice. 

When  the  penguin  thinks  any  one  is 
trying  to  catch  it,  it  turns  itself  into  a 
four-footed  animal,  by  throwing  itself  on 
its  breast  and  getting  away  fast  upon  its 
feet  and  stumps  of  wings,  which  it  uses 
as  forefeet  until  it  gets  to  the  water. 
When  it  gets  there,  it  feels  safe,  for  it  is 
a  very  fast  swimmer  and  no  one  can  catch 
it. — School  and  Home. 


It  is  ascertained  that  there  is  almost  a 
universal  demand  from  the  progressive 
schools  of  New  England,  New  Tork, 
and  Pennsylvania,  especially,  for  Ford's 
"Nature's  Byways,"  Thompson's  "Fairy 
Tale  and  Fable,"  Deane's  "Phonetic 
Reader,"  and  "The  Morse  Speller,"  aU 
new  publications  of  last  season,  by  the 
Morse  Company,  New  York. 

Burton's  "Historical  Reader,"  a  story 
of  the  Indians  of  New  England,  has  met 
with  the  roost  hearty  endorsement  in 
New  England,  and  it  seems  to  have  filled 
a  long  existing  need. 


Special  attention  is  invited  to  the  ad- 
vertisement of  the  Upright  Pencil  Sharp- 
ener, manufactured  by  The  Upright 
Machine  Company,  Paterson,  N.  J.  It 
is  the  testimony  of  superintendents, 
teachers,  and  others  that  it  is  a  perfect 
machine  for  school  and  office  use.  It  is 
clean,  strong,  light,  rapid,  quiet,  and 
cheap.  (See  cut  in  advertisement.)  It 
is  reversible,  having  teeth  on  both  sides 
alike,  and  is  the  best  wood-cutter  that 
can  be  made.  When  you  turn  the  crank 
the  file  goes  up  and  down  in  the  box  and 
the  pencil  turns  round  and  round.  You 
do  not  hold  the  pencil,  you  only  turn  the 
crank,  the  machine  does  the  rest.    From 


four  to  six  pencils  a  minute  can  easily  be 
sharpened  on  this  machine.  Price,  $1.50y 
delivered  free  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  Send  all  orders  to  The  Upright 
Machine  Company,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


Corporal  Punishment. 

BY   H.    H.   VAUOHTER. 

The  following  are  quotations  from  the 
book  of  Proverbs  on  corporal  punish- 
ment : — 

"He  that  spareth  his  rod  hateth  his 
son ;  but  he  that  loveth  him  chastenetb 
him  betimes. 

"For  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  cor- 
recteth;  even  as  a  father  the  son  in 
whom  he  delighteth. 

**In  the  lips  of  him  that  hath  under- 
standing wisdom  is  found;  but  a  rod  is 
for  the  back  of  him  that  is  void  of 
understanding. 

^^Chasten  thy  son  while  there  is  hope, 
and  let  not  thy  soul  spare  for  his  crying. 

"Foolishness  is  bound  in  the  heart  of 
a  child ;  but  the  rod  of  correction  shall 
drive  it  far  from  him. 

"Withhold  not  correction  from  the 
child ;  for  if  thou  beatest  him  with  the 
rod  he  shall  not  die.  Thou  shalt  beat 
him  with  the  rod  and  shall  deliver  his 
soul  from  hell. 

"The  rod  and  reproof  give  wisdom; 
but  a  child  left  to  himself  bringeth  his 
mother  to  shame. 

"Correct  thy  son  and  he  shall  give 
thee  rest ;  yea,  he  shall  give  delight  unto 
thy  soul." 

Is  not  the  small  boy  of  to-day  glad 
he  was  not  Solomon's  little  boy? — Ex- 
change.    

A  Child's  Need  of  Sympathy. 

As  I  was  writing  at  my  desk  this  after- 
noon, I  suddenly  heard  the  loud  scream- 
ing of  a  child,  mingled  with  the  quick 
barking  of  a  dog.  Recognizing  the  note 
of  fear  in  the  child's  cry,  I  ran  to  the 
door,  and  saw  a  very  small  boy  standing 
motionless  and  helpless  and  alone,  scream. 


..CIVIL. . 
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Bvrrtylnr  A  Hnppliif 
MIhIbj  k  PrMpwilaf 
rifvtriettj 
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YOUNG  MEN 
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The  Plan  Book  for  SeptambBr. 

No  school  work  can  be  well  done  that 
is  not  well  planned. 

THE  PLAN  BOOK  AIMS 

to  assist  the  teacher  in  making  her 
daily  plans. 

It  contains  Stories,  Original  and  Classic 
Sketches  of  Authors,  Poems,  and  Gems  for 
Literature  Work,  Programmes  for  Special 
Days,  Sonfcs,  new  and  old.  Science  nr  Nature 
Lessons.  Blackboard  Read  in e  Lessons,  Draw- 
ing lessons,  Blackboard  Illustrations  and 
Scat  Work. 

Price  for  September  or  any  Month,  95  ] 
cents.    For  entire  year,  BH  00. 


A.  FLANAGAN, 


Chicag^o. 


1897. 
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Like  a  New  Person 

Weak,  Mervous,  Steeples*,  Tired- 
How  New  Strength  Was  Found. 

*^  I  WM  weak  and  nervous,  could  not 
«leep  at  night,  and  felt  as  tired  in  the 
morning  as  when  I  went  to  bed.  I  got  a 
bottle  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and  it  toned 
me  up,  and  since  then  I  hare  been  able  to 
eat  well  and  sleep  well,  and  am  feeling 
like  a  new  person."  Mrs.  C.  W.  Shbdd, 
27  Burbank  Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

flood'N  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  aU  druggists,  $U  six  for  $5.    Get  Hood's. 
Hood's  Pills  cure  all  liver  ills.    25cent«. 


ing  in  a  very  ecstasy  of  terror,  and  a  dog 
running  away  from  him. 

Remembering  my  own  infant  fears,  and 
appreciating  the  uncontrollable  emotion 
-of  the  wee  laddie,  I  was  about  to  cross 
the  street  and  reassure  him,  when  I  saw 
that  the  little  fellow  was  not  without  a 
protector,  for  a  very  large  man  was 
hastening  to  his  relief.  The  boy  was  ut- 
terly unable  to  move,  b^ing  almost  para- 
lyzed with  fear,  but  he  held  out  one  little 
hand  towards  his  father,  and  pointed  with 
the  other  towards  the  retreating  dog. 

**  Did  the  dog  bark  at  you  ?"  said  the 
%ig  man  kindly,  in  a  voice  easily  to  be 
heard  a  long  distance. 

"  Yes,"  moaned  the  boy,  dropping  into 
■a  more  comfortable  weeping. 

The  big  man  stooped  down,  and  with 
his  own  rough  hand  he  tenderly  wiped 
the  tears  from  the  little  face,  and  kissed 
it.  Then  he  comforted  the  child  with 
kind  words,  and  kissed  him  again. 

'*  Let  him  bark  at  you  again,"  said  the 
good  giant,  *'  and  I'll  fix  him  !  But,"  he 
added,  "you  mustn't  run  away  from  me 
any  more." 

The  little  fellow^  sobbing  still,  reached 
up  his  tiny  hand,  and  the  big  man  reached 


down  his  large  hand,  and  took  the  tiny 
one  warmly  in  his  protecting  clasp,  and 
they  went  off  together. 

So  many  times  I  have  seen  the  lack  of 
sympathy  with  childish  grief  and  fear, 
that  I  almost  trembled  when  I  saw  this 
man  coming  towards  the  boy,  thinking 
that  he  might  laugh  at  him,  or  scold  him. 
I  so  earnestly  hoped  he  would  comfort 
the  child,  that,  when  I  saw  his  inclina- 
tion to  do  so,  I  was  positively  grateful  to 
the  man,  and  I  had  to  swallow  a  big  lump 
in  my  throat  and  brush  a  mist  of  tears 
from  my  eyes  before  I  could  go  on  with 
my  work. 

The  man  was  big  and  clumsy,  and  his 
hand  was  a  hand  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  heavy  tools ;  but  underneath  his  rough 
exterior  he  had  a  heart  that  was  gentle 
and  refined,  and  so  full  of  a  quick  per- 
ception and  sympathy  that  he  could  put 
himself  in  the  place  of  that  frightened 
child,  and  see  only  his  fear  and  his  need 
of  help. 

The  child  was  not  more  than  five  years 
old,  but,  if  he  lives  to  be  threescore-and- 
ten,  he  never  will  forget  that  moment  of 
awful  fear,  and  the  relief  and  comfort 
that  were  given  him  in  response  to  his 
cry  for  help.  Whatever  life  may  have 
in  store  for  him,  he  never  will  suffer 
more  in  one  short  moment  than  he  suf- 
fered the  day  when  that  dog  barked  at 
him,  probably  in  playfulness,  as  the  trip- 
ping feet  of  the  boy  ran  quickly  along 
the  sidewalk. 

It  is  true  the  boy  was  in  no  actual 
danger,  but  that  did  not  make  his  own 
fear  less  real,  nor  his  father's  sympathy 
less  needed.  The  fears  of  childhood  are 
unreasoning  and  uncontrollable.  They 
cannot  be  removed  by  ridicule  or  dis- 
cipline. We  can  hardly  realize  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  child,  to  whom  everything 
in  the  world  is  new  and  strange.  The 
instinctive  fears  that  fill  his  mind  can  no 


Comprehensive  in  Plan, 

Moderate  in  Price,  Thorough  in  Practice,  Famous 
for  Results,  with  a  corps  of  Teachers  who  are 
Masters  in  their  Special  Departmente,  the 

^  NewEnjIand  ^ 

CONSERVATORV 

OF  MUSIC 

(Founded  1853  ^  Dr.  B.  TaurjU) 

ofifers  unequalled  advantages  to' students  seeking 

Thorough  Instruction  in  Mosic.  Musical 

Composition  and  Blocution. 

G.  W.  CHADWICK,  Musical  Director 

SCHOOL  YEAR  BEGINS  SEPT.  0. 

PROSPECTUS  FREE      Addreaa 

fRANK  W  HALE.  QeMralMgr.  Franklin  8q   Boston 


more  he  controlled  than  the  instinctive 
confidence  that  makes  the  child  walk  di- 
rectly into  some  real  danger.  It  is  only 
hy  education  that  he  can  he  taught  the 
difference  between  the  good  and  the  bad, 
the  harmless  and  the  dangerous,  and 
happy  is  that  child  whose  parents  can 
sympathize  with  him  first,  and  reason 
with  him  afterwards. — M.  Ella  Russell, 
in  Sunday  School  Times. 


How  She  Did  It. 

"I  scored  a  point  to-day  with  that 
spunky  Chad  Wiggins,"  remarked  little 
Miss  Daridson  with  considerable  ferror. 
**  He  made  up  his  mind  long  ago  that  *  in 
no  way,  shape,  nor  fashion'  would  he 
write  a  composition;  and  I  had  about 
made  up  my  mind  that  he  was  right.  I 
had  no  intense  desire  to  enter  the  lists 
with  him,  and  when  one  of  the  girls  told 
me  of  his  resolution,  I  only  said  that  in 
that  case  I  shouldn't  have  to  correct 
them. 

^^  The  more  I  thought  abotft  it,  the  more 
it  seemed  to  me  like  shirking  my  duty, 
and  I  have  been  turning  over  in  my  mind 
what  rd  better  do  about  the  boy's  essay 
work.     I  watched  him  in  season  and  out 


The  busy,  acfive  brain  requires  some  nerve-sustaining  element  as  food. 

VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES 

Contains  the  essential  elements  to  feed,  nourish,  and  sustain  in 
activity  all  bodily  functions.  Used  30  years  with  best  results  by 
thousands  of  diligent  brain  workers  for  the  preTentlon  as  well 
as  cure  of  mental  or  nervous  exhaustion. 

It  is  a  complete  restoratlTe  of  the  vital  forces. 

Vitalised  Phosphites  Is  a  concentrated  white  powder  from  the  phosphoid  principle  of  the  ox-brain  and  wheat  germ— formulated  by  Prof. 
*Perc7.   Descriptlre  pamphlet  FBEE. 


Prepared  only  by 
If   not    found    at 


^@!^6 


56  West  25th  St,  New  York, 
druggists,  sent  by  mail  ($1.00). 


CB08BT*S  COIJ>  ANB  CATABRH  CURE.— The  best  remedy  knowB  for  cold  In  the  head  and  sore  throat.    By  mall,  60  cents. 


HAHNKMABIBI 

Medical  Csllsga  and    Hospltali 

OF  CHICAGO,  II<I.INOIS. 

The  TUrtT^ghth  annual  course  of  lectures  In 
thli  Institution  will  commence  September  14, 1887. 
New  ofdlege  building,  elerators,  restaurant,  read- 
ing rooms  and  laboratories.  Bverythlng  modem. 
Szpexlenced  teachers.  Equality  in  sex.  For 
Lecture  Card  and  Announcement  address  J.  R. 
'COBB.  M.  D.,  2811  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago. 


WE  MANUFACTURE 

The   Tar   Noiaeless   Blackboard   Pointer 

(rubber  tip)  and  the  Off  ford  Air-Uirbt  Ink- 
well (cork  cover)  and  are  prepared  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  universe  on  short  notice  and  at  the  right 
prices.  Also  common  pointers  and  ink-wells.  Send 
for  special  price-list  to  schools,  covering  also  globes, 
maps,  crayons,  erasers,  etc. 

The  W.  A.  CHOATJEC  CO., 

S4  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
(Picture  of  U.  S.  Military  Academy  free  with  first 
order  if  you  mention  this  paper.) 


EARN  A  BICYCLE 

eOO  8M«>d  IUbS  WWeh.     AU 

Makes.  Good  as  kbw.  $5  to 
SI5.  IVew  High  Grade  '96 
model*,  fally  guaranteed.  $17 
tofts.  Speetui  Clear' 
ing  Sold.  Shipped  any- 
where  on  approval. 
We  will  give  a  responslbto  agt. 
in  each  town  free  ate  of  aample 
wheel  to  introduce  them  Our 
reputatimi  is  well  known  through- 
r.wrUe  at  eaee  l^r— re»eeiil»#iif 


T.  D.  MEAD  &  PRENTISS,  Chicago,  ni. 
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of  season;  and  pretty  soon  I  found  out 
that  he  can  tell  stories  *  till  the  cows  come 
home/  and  that  the  stones  are  told  with 
a  dash  that  is  quite  taking  among  the 
boys. 

^'This  morning  at  recess  the  boys  were 
under  the  window,  opened  for  the  first 
time  this  season,  and  by  standing  near 
the  window  I  heard  erery  word  of  it.  It 
was  funny  enough,  and,  like  all  of  Chad*s 
stories,  it  was  well  told.  This  afternoon 
in  the  essay  class  I  remarked  that  I  had 
a  stoiy  to  tell  for  a  member  oiP  the  class 
who  was  too  diffident  to  tell  it  himself, 
and  repeated  Chad's  story.  It  took  won- 
derfully. When  I  gave  it  to  the  class  to 
reproduce  it  greatly  pleased  them;  and 
to-night  when  the  boy  passed  out,  he  put 
in  my  hand  a  neat  copy,  the  first  he  had 
ever  written.  I  am  satisfied  with  my 
day's  work,  I  can  tell  you." 

Is  it  any  wonder?  — Colorado  School 
Journal. 


Curiosities  in  American 
History. 

American  political  history  is  full  of 
curiosities  and  singular  incidents.  For 
instance,  three  of  our  presidents,  all  of 
whom  participated  in  the  Revolution,  died 
on  its  great  anniversary,  the  Fourth  of 
July,  viz.,  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jeflfer- 
son,  and  James  Monroe. 

General  Washington,  when  he  retired 
from  the  presidency,  was  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  successor, 
John  Adams,  when  he  left,  was  sixty- 
six  years  old.  After  him  came  Thomas 
Jefferson,  James  Madison,  and  James 
Monroe.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  sixty-six, 
Mr.  Madison  h#d  just  passed  his  sixty- 
sixth  year,  and  Mr.  Monroe  was  in  his 
sixty-seventh  when  they  respectively  left 
the  presidential  chair.  General  Harri- 
son was  sixty-seven  years  old  when  he 
died  in  the  presidential  office. 

From  1801  to  1825,  the  presidential 
office  was  filled  by  Virginians.  During 
the  same  interval,  with  the  exception  of 
four  years,  the  vice-presidential  office 
was  steadily  held  by  citizens  of  New 
York.  John  Adams  negotiated  the  treaty 
of  peace  that  concluded  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  with  England.  His  son,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  was  a  leading  envoy,  and 
negotiated  the  treaty  which  ended  the 
second  war  with  England  in  1814.  His 
son,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  at  the  third 
great  crisis  of  our  history,  was  the  minis- 
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A  man  cannot  run 
away  from  Death. 
If  he  would  con- 
_^  qu<?r    it   he   must 
■^'  stand     and      fight 
wttii  the  weapons 
of  common  sense 
and  science.  Thou- 
sands of  men  and 
wfunen  try  to  es- 
'cn|M»  Death's  most 
'  active  agent,  con- 

ramption,  by  running  away.  They  flee 
firom  one  climate  to  another,  and  from  one 
end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  forgetting 
tibeir  demon  is  within  them  and  not  to  be 
escaped  frt>m  by  a  change  of  locality.  Con- 
•nmption  has  been  pronounced  incuimble. 
It  is  not  It  is  curable  and  without  change 
of  climate  if  the  proper  remedy  ia  resorted 
to,  in  reasonable  tim& 

98  per  cent  vf  all  eases  of  consumption 
are  cured  by  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Mculical 
Discovery.  It  goes  to  the  seat  of  the  troub- 
le. 4  It  cures  all  disorders  of  the  digestion. 
It  makes  the  appetite  keen  and  the  assimi- 
lation of  the  food  perfect  It  fills  the  blood 
with  life-^ving  elements.  It  is  the  great 
blood-pun  fier,  flesh-builder,  and  nerve-in- 
▼igorator.  It  acts  directi^  on  the  lungs.  It 
not  only  cures  consumption,  but  all  other 
wasting  diseases  due  to  improper  nourish- 
ment   All  good  druggist  sell  it 

**  I  have  used  one  bottle  of  yonr  *  Golden  Med- 
ical Discovery '  and  am  now  on  the  second  one,** 
writes  Amanda  E.  Blankenship,  of  Templeton, 
Dyer  Co..  Tenn.  *'  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I 
have  received  more  benefit  from  it  than  from  all 
the  medicine  I  have  taken  from  our  home  doctors 
in  the  last  twelve  months.*' 

Whoever  would  like  a  complete  medical 
library  in  compact  form  shoula  send  for  Dr. 
Pierce's  Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser. 
This  is  a  book  of  1,008  pages,  illustrated 
with  more  than  300  drawings  and  colored 
plates.  Dr.  Pierce  is  one  of  the  best  known 
medical  men  in  the  United  States.  The 
best  of  what  he  knows  is  '*  boiled  down  "  in 
this  book.  He  talks  to  3ron  in  plain  En- 
glish of  all  the  sickness  you  ever  heard  o£ 
Several  chapters  relate  to  the  physiology  of 
woman's  reproductive  organs.  This  book, 
until  recently,  sold  for  $i.5a  At  this  price 
680,000  copies  were  sold.  Now  an  enor- 
mous edition  in  paper  covers  is  to  be  distrib- 
uted absolutely  frbb.  Send  21  one-cent 
stamps  to  the  World's  Dispensary  Medical 
Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  pay  the  cost 
of  mailing  only.  If  a  copy  in  fine  French 
doth  with  embossed  covers  is  desirtd,  send 
xo  cents  extra— 31  cents  in  aU. 


ter  to  England  during  the  recent  war, 
from  1861  to  1866,  the  period  which 
covers  the  ** Alabama'*  claims,  out  of 
which  another  war  was  altogether  possi- 
ble with  the  old  mother  country. 

In  1800,  John  Adams  was  on  a  leading 
presidential  ticket.  Twenty-four  years 
after,  his  son,  John  Quincy,  was  also 
a  presidential  candidate.  Twenty-four 
years  from  that  time,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  John  Quincy's  son,  was  an  im- 
portant candidate  for  vice-president,  with 
a  contingent  presidential  succession. 
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Of  the  first  six  presidents,  four  of  them 
were  taken  from  the  oflice  of  secretary 
of  state ;  and  the  other  two,  being  the 
first  elected,  could  not  naturally  perform 
its  duties.  From  this  fact  arose  the  pre- 
cedence that  makes  the  secretary  of  state 
the  first  officer  in  the  cabinet,  instead  of 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  which  is 
the  case  in  Great  Britain. 

The  highest  civil  ofidcer  in  the  country 
at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  John. Hancock,  of  Massa- 
chusetts— the  president  of  the  continen- 
tal   congress.      The     highest   military 
officer  was  George  Washington,  of  Vir- 
ginia.   The  first  battie  of  the  Revolution 
was   fought  in  Massachusetts,  and  the 
last  in  Virginia.     The  first  president  of 
the  United  States  was  from  Virginia,  and 
the  second    from  Massachusetts.     The 
first  English  settlement  that  was  made  in 
the  country  was  in  Virginia,  and  the  sec^ 
ond  in  Massachusetts.     Of  the  fifty-six 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, three  long  survived  upon  the  earth 
after  all  the  others  had  died,  and  two  of 
these  had  been  upon  the  sub-committee 
of  five  which  drafted  the  immorUl  instru- 
ment.    The  very  last  survivor,  Charles 
Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  Maryland,  threw 
the   first  shovelful   of    earth    from  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad,  the  first  rail- 
road enterprise  in  the  country.     The  last 
man  of  the  past  inaugurated  the  coming 
future. 

No  less  than  five  of  the  greatest  of 
American  statesmen  were  born  in  the 
same  year,  1782 :  Daniel  Webster,  John 
C.  Calhoun,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Martin 
Van  Buren,  and  Lewis  Cass.  From  1800 
to  1868,  a  period  spanning  from  the  sec^ 
ond  president  to  the  seventeenth,  only 
two  persons  filled  the  office  of  chief  ius" 
tice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
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Stales,  John  Marshall  and  Roger  B. 
Tanej. 

The  capital  of  the  United  States  was 
located  at  Washington  in  pnrsaance  of  a 
corrupt  bargain  by  which  two  or  three 
members  of  congress,  who  lired  adjacent 
to  it,  and  whose  districts  would  be  greatly 
benefited  by  it,  voted  for  the  funding  of 
the  national  debt  for  that  consideration. 

Four  presidents  died  in  office :  Harri- 
son, Taylor,  Lincoln,  and  Garfield. 

Three  presidents  were  elected  by  the 
people  Tice-presidents  before  they  be- 
came presidents :  John  Adams,  Thomas 
JefFerson,  and  Martin  Van  Buren. 

Three  yice-presidents  died  in  office : 
George  Clinton,  Elbridge  Gerry,  and 
William  R.  King. 

Three  men  were  elected  president  who 
had  been  ministers  to  England  under  the 
Federal  goyernment :  J.  Q.  Adams,  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren,  and  James  Buchanan. 

Four  yice-presidents  became  presidents 
by  the  death  of  their  chiefs :  John  Tyler, 
AGllard  Fillmore,  Andrew  Johnson,  and 
G.  A.  Arthur;  and  each  of  these  pur- 
sued a  policy  adverse  to  that  of  the  party 
by  which  they  were  elected. 

Two  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
United  States — and  they  the  youngest 
men  who  ever  held  the  ofilce — ^have  been 
indicted  for  treason — ^Aaron  Burr  and 
John  0.  Breckinridge — and  in  each  in- 
stance the  government  broke  down  and 
dismissed  the  case  without  putting  it  be- 
fore a  jury. 


One  vice-president,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
resigned  his  seat  as  president  of  the  sen- 
ate, to  take  a  place  on  the  floor,  where  he 
could  have  the  privileges  of  debate,  and 
there  elucidate  his  state  rights  views 
under  the  constitution.  —  School  and 
Home. 


The  Mead  &  Prentiss  Company,  Chi- 
cago, is  the  original  house  to  sell  reliable 
bicycles  at  low  prices  direct  to  the  rider. 
They  have  built  up  a  large  business  by 
their  honorable  dealings,  and  have  won 
the  entire  confidence  of  their  customers. 
As  is  usually  the  case,  they  have  many 
imitators  who  seek  to  share  in  the  re- 
flected light  of  the  house  which  won  its 
prestige  by  conceiving  this  popular  idea 
and  then  carrying  it  out.  The  Mead  & 
Prentiss  Company,  Chicago,  simply  ask 
the  public  to  believe  that  the  house 
which  leads  and  controls  the  best  sources 
of  supply  is  the  best  house  to  do  business 
with. 


New  Engfland  Conservatory  of 
Music. 

A  guest  who  spends  a  day,  or  even 
part  of  a  day,  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of'  Music  cannot  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  admirable  facilities  for 
musical  study  that  are  offered  by  this  in- 
stitution. Located  in  America's  most 
musical  city,  with  a  fine  building  facing 
a  beautiful  park,  and  a  cheerful,  commo- 
dious home  for  lady  students,  its  situation 
and  environment  leave  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired, while  the  busy  happiness  and  en- 
thusiasm of  its  student  life  prove  that  the 
privileges  offered  are  fully  appreciated. 

An  investigation  of  the  courses  pro- 
vided gives  the  real  secret  of  the  con- 
servatory's success,  for  every  department 
is  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  best  in- 
structors, and  admirably  adapted  to  pres- 
ent-day needs.  Into  these  departments 
students  may  enter  at  any  time  and  at 
any  stage  of  advancement,  and  pass  to 
the  highest  round  of  musical  achievement. 
In  addition,  they  not  only  have  every  op- 
portunity to  hear,  but  also  to  take  part 
in  concerts  and  resitals,  this  last  being 
one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
musical  development. 

The  election  of  George  W.  Chadwick, 
the  foremost  musician  of  this  country, 
as  director,  together  with  the  addition  of 
noted  names  to  the  faculty,  ensures  a 
most  successful  future  to  the  institution. 
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and  parents.who  are  looking  for  a  pro- 
gressive school,  thoroughly  American  in 
its  spirit  and  conduct,  in  which  to  place 
tiieir  daughters  and  sons  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory. 


Mention  this  paper. 


JOHN  WILCOX,  Miilford,  N.  Y. 


Geography  Learned  without 
Tears. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  our  readers 
bave  ever  made  any  use  of  the  United 
States  maps  issued  by  tiie  various  rail- 
road companies?  Some  of  them  have 
the  states  very  clearly  defined,  and  I 
have  tacked  such  a  one  to  the  kitchen 
wall  very  near  the  work-table.  While 
busy  there  my  little  boys  have  their  les- 
sons in  United  States  geography.  The 
bright  colors  first  attracted  them,  then  I 
said  a  few  words  explaining  what  it  was, 
pointing  out  the  location  of  their  homes, 
the  river  in  which  they  watched  tiie  fish 
last  summer,  the  bay  on  which  they  went 
boating,  and  the  map  had  a  special  inter- 
est for  them.  Then  we  would  hunt  out 
the  state  and  city  where  some  friend 
lived,  and  finally  the  elder  (aged  seven) 
would  spell  out  the  places  for  himself. 
Only  a  few  questions  were  answered  at  a 
time,  and  the  next  day  we  had  a  review. 
Almost   unconsciously    he    has    learned 
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the  best  stories  to  supplement  your  work 
in  Nature  Study  and  Litb&aturb? 
Send  for 

♦•The  Favorite," 

a  monthly  magazine  of  stories  for  the 
primary  school. 

Featubes  Eaoh  Month  :  Original  Nature 
Stories,  Stories  from  the  Classics,  Sketches 
of  Authors,  Stories  for  Special  Days,  Timely 
Poems,  Outline  for  Nature  Study. 

ZZ  1-S  PKB  CENT.  CASH  DISCOUNT 

(without  premium)  to  those  who  send 
clubs  of  ten  or  more.     Premiums  if  pre- 
ferred.    Send  for  list.  ^ 
Send  2c.  stamp  ^or  sample  copy. 
75  CenU  Per  Tear. 

"The  Favorite,"  Sprlncffleld,  Mass. 
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)  THR  FIRST  AND  ONLY  PAPER  GIVING  ALL  THbC 
kHISTOKV-MAKING  NBWS  OF  THE  >\ORLD  LOGICAL-] 
f  LY  CLASSIFIED  AND  INTELLIGENTLY  DIGESTED. 

k  The  Pathfinder  records  every  u-eek  all  the im-^, 
Pportant  doings  of  the  world-political  govemmentaK 
.industrial. scientific,  edHcational,  reliirioiis  literary^ 
pete.  Thus  broadljr  and  consistently  is  this  complete^ 
\  chronicle  of  the  times  classified.  At  the  same  time  j 
^it  is  clean  throuK^hout,  clear  and  condensed,  oon-^ 
r partisan  and  truthful.  Always  up'to-date.  fresh  and^ 
lentertaming.  illustrated  with  timely  maps,  portraits,  i 
[etc  ,  and  amplified  vrith  special  articles  of  current/ 
^mterest.prtie  8tories.anecdote6. every  progressive^ 

SSCHOOL    EVERY  INTELLIGENT  HOME,  WANTS '1  HE  j 

\  PATH  FINDER.  Trial.  1 3  weeks.  25c  Yearb'  *«•  \ 
.Low  rates  to  school  clubs.  Sample  free.  Name  paper  ^ 
?  Address;  The  Pathfinder  Washington.  D 
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ererj  state  in  the  Union,  nearly  all  the 
capitals,  the  lakes,  rivers,  mountains, 
capes,  and  bays.  Twenty- fire  cents  pro- 
cured a  globe,  and  we  are  now  going  ''all 
around  the  world,"  as  the  children  say. 
Nearly  every  article  used  in  the  kitchen 
has  been  utilized  to  make  our  ''little 
talks"  attractive  to  them.  The  tea, 
coffee,  spices,  fruits,  etc.,  etc.,  are  first 
talked  about,  then  their  native  land 
'  hunted  out,  and  I  think  such  a  lesson  has 
never  been  forgotten.  The  baby  of  four 
years  is  as  much  interested  as  his  elder 
brother,  and  I  think  I  have  laid  a  founda- 
tion of  real  love  for  geography. — A.  E. 
S.  Harrison,  Michigan,  in  Housekeeper*s 
Weekly. 


The  Indianapolis  Journal  prints  this 
interesting  story  concerning  ex-President 
Harrison's  forthcoming  book:  General 
Harrison  has  just  completed  the  revision 
of  his  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  making  extended 
notes  and  additions  to  them.  There  is  a 
little  story  in  connection  with  both  arti- 
cles and  publication.  When  the  arrange- 
ment for  the  artictes'was  made  with 
General  Harrison  by  Edward  W.  Bok, 
editor  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  the 
general  was  paid  for  them,  with  the 
understanding  that  when  they  were  put 
into  book  form  the  magazine  was  to  share 
the  royalties  accruing  therefrom.  Mr. 
Bok,  however,  of  his  own  accord,  gener- 
ously released  Oeneral   Harrison    from 


paying  him  any  royalty,  for  the  reason, 
as  he  states,  that  by  the  publication  of 
the  articles  by  General  Harrison  the  sub- 
scription list  of  his  magazine  was  en- 
larged many  thousands.  The  profits  to 
the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  were  more 
than  the  publishers  anticipated,  and,  in 
view  of  this,  Mr.  Bok  asks  nothing 
further.  General  Harrison  placed  the 
disposition  of  his  book  in  Mr.  Bok's 
hands.  The  best  offer  came  to  the  edi- 
tor from  the  Scribners,  and  to  them  Mr. 
Bok  gave  the  book  for  his  distinguished 
contributor.  Greneral  Harrison's  revision 
of  the  book  has  just  been  completed,  and 
the  volume  will  appear  in  the  autumn. 


Self  Culture 


AnAGAZINE»KN(WLH)GE 


It  is  an  excellent  practice  to  have  the 
pupil  face  the  audience  of  his  school  and 
utter  his  own  thought.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary at  first  to  have  him  utter  the 
thought  of  some  one  else,  but  it  is  far 
better  that  he  should  say  his  own 
thought.  A  school  was  lately  visited 
where  eleven  pupils  were  called  on,  none 
knowing  positively  that  he  was  to  be 
summoned  to  the  stage,   to  say  some- 


g 


Self  Culture  is  a  comparatively  new 
maeazine,  but  it  has  quickly  won  its  way 
to  the  front  rank  as  a  high  class  literary 
and  educational  monthly.  The  magazine 
now  has  a  circulation  of  70.000  copies 
mon thly .  It  may  confidently  be  said  that 
no  similar  publication  has  within  so  short 
a  time  elicited  like  public  appreciation. 

The  following  well-known  writers  have 
c  )ntributed  articles  of  keen  interest  to  its 
lages  during  the  past  six  months :  Prof.  J. 
J.  McMaster,C.E.,Ph.D.;  Goldwin Smith, 
D.C.L. ;  Wm.  Clark,LL.D.;  D.  0.  Kellogg, 
D.D.;  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  Major-Gen. 
Nelson  A.  Miles,  Prof.  F.  L  Pattee,  Prof. 
B.  A.  Hinsdale,  LL.  D. ;  Sidney  Whitman, 
George  lies.  Sir  Walter  Besant,  Melville 
£.  Stone,  and  others  of  equal  note. 

Every  number  of  SELF  CULTURE  is  rick 
in  good  reading. 

If    you    are    not    familiar  with   Self  * 
Culture,  send  for  a  specimen  copy  and 
prospectus   before   making  up  your  list 
of  periodicals    for  this  winter's  readin  g  ' 
Send  to-day  I 

THE  WERNER  COMPANY, 
Publishers  of  Self  Culture, 

Akron,  Ohio. 
Sabtcriptlon  price,  12.00  per  year. 
Single  copies,  20c.  each. 
Sample  copy,  10c.,  to  readers  of  the  Amerita% 
Primary  Teacher. 
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Solid  Gold  Pen-Hard  Rubber  Encrayed  Holder  -Simple  ConstracUon.    Alwaya  Ready. 
w  t.  ..  Never  blote.    No  better  working  Mn  made.    A  reffnlar  ^2.50  pen. 

Mailed  complete  to  teachers,  boxed,  with  flUer,  for  Sl.OO.    Your  money  back— (Tyoa  teant  it. 

w^MTM)    LINCOLN  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO..  Room  24,  108  Fulton  St.,  N,  Y, 
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CHALK-MARKS     FOR     THE     BLACKBOARD. 

Drawn  by  D.  R.  Augsburo,  Author  of  ''Drawing  Simplified.'*    Prioe,  20  cents. 

A  series  of  nearly  300  outline  drawings  designed  in  the  most  simple  manner,  drawn  with  the  least  number  of  lines  to  exoreas  tb 
idea.  The  drawings  are  so  simple  as  to  need  no  special  directions.  They  may  be  used  for  object  lessons,  numbers,  laaKtuMeeTaind  l>uv 
work,  or  as  drawing  cards.  »■"*   »  - 

Twenty-five  Pictures,  Challc-Marlc«  for  the  BlaclclMMird,  and  tlie  American  Primary  Teacfier,  one    vear,  a  I 

for  $i.35f  posta^  paid  by  us. 
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thing  he  thought.  One  chose  the  rain, 
another  the  war,  another  food,  another 
the  dog,  etc.  The  statements  made  were 
usnally  in  three  sentenceR,  and  all  con- 
tained about  fifty  words.  Some  girls 
were  asked  to  volunteer  remarks;  they 
gave  quotations  and  some  remarks. 


The  Coeoanut  Tree. 

There  are  in  Ceylon  fifteen  kinds  of 
palm  trees.  The  cocoa  palm  grows  usu- 
ally near  the  coast.  I  don*t  know  what 
the  natives  would  do  without  their  cocoa 
tree.  It  has,  they  will  tell  you  with 
great  enthusiasm  and  earnestness,  a  hun- 
dred uses. 

For  example,  they  will  tell  you  there 
is  nothing  like  its  tall,  straight  trunk  for 
building  and  rigging  small  vessels,  such 
as  are  used  about  the  wharves.  It  pro- 
duces water,  a  kind  of  wine,  an  oil, 
sugar,  milk,  even  vinegar. 

Sage  is  made  from  certain  parts  of  the 
trunk,  and  the  young  buds  make  a  de- 
lightful food  when]  boiled.  The  old 
leaves  the  natives  make  useful  in  build- 
ing huts  and  fences,  and  from  the  young 
leaves,  so  yellow  and  dainty,  they  make 
many  pretty  ornaments  for  dpcoration. 
The  shells  of  the  nuts  make  cups, 
spoons,  ladles. 

From  the  fibres  of  the  leaves,  soft, 
nice  brushes  and  brooms  are  made,  and 
from  the  fibres  of  the  husks  are  made 
ropes,  carpets,  twine,  even  mattresses. 


Then  there  are  many  medicinal  uses  to 
which  the  different  parts  are  put — so  you 
see  the  native  is  not  far  from  right  when 
he  insists  that  his  much-loved  tree  has  a 
hundred  uses. 

These  trees  begin  to  bear  when  they 
are  about  twelve  years  old.  Then  for 
seventy  or  eighty  years  they  bear  forty 
or  fifty  nuts  a  year.  Now  if  there  are, 
as  travelers  tell  us,  twenty  millions  of 
cocoa  palms  in  Ceylon,  you  can  perhaps 
estimate  how  many  cocoanuts  there  are 
borne  upon  these  trees  in  a  year.  Is  it 
any  wonder,  then,  that,  according  to  our 
geographies,  Ceylon  exports  two  millions 
of  quarts  of  coeoanut  oil  every  year? 

From  the  young  buds  there  is  a  juice 
extracted  which  in  this  island  is  called 
toddy.  It  makf's  an  excel' ent  vinegar,  or, 
boiled  down,  is  sometimes  made  into  a 
cheap  sugar  or  molasses. 

Looking  up  into  these  trees,  you  would 
see  odd-looking,  bag-like  little  nests 
hanging  among  the  branches.  These 
nests  belong  to  a  kind  of  bird  that,  being 
fond  of  this  '*toddy-juice,"  delights  to 
build  its  home  right  there  among  the 
branches,  convenient  to  the  buds  upon 
which  it  so  delights  to  feed. 

These  are  very  social  birds,  fond  of 
closely-built  homes — dense  neighbor- 
hoods. For  this  reason  they  build  their 
nests,  sometimes  a  hundred  together  in 
one  tree.  You  may  be  sure  the  grove 
owners  are  not  overpleased  with  these 
cocoa  tree  tenants ;  and  every  year  thou- 


sands of  them  are  killed,  that  the  tender 
buds  of  the  cocoa  tree  may  be  rescued 
from  these  feathered  toddy-juice  thieves. 
—Pratt's  '*India." 


The  Teacher's  Desk. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  what  a 
fascinating  thing  the  teacher's  desk  is  to 
young  pupils?  I  never  realized  it  quite, 
so  much  as  one  day  when  a  little  five- 
year-old  hovered  about  mine  like  a  huni- 
ming  bird  over  a  garden  plot,  putting  her 
wee  finger  on  first  one  object  and  then 
another,  and  poking  her  small  nose  curi- 
ously into  the  corners,  at  the  same  time 
whispering  to  herself,  ** That's  ink,  that's 
a  calendar,  thafs  a  pitch-pipe,"  etc.,  etc. 
I  have  noticed  since  that  when  the  little 
ones  come  up  to  read  from  the  black* 
board  that  there  is  considerable  rivalry 
among  them,  as  to  who  shall  have  H^e 
end  of  the  line  nearest  the  desk ;  and  if 
allowed  to  dust  it,  a  child  is  supremely 
happy  and  important. 

Now  it  seems  as  if  this  interest  in  the 
teacher's  desk  might  be  made  to  have  a 
real  educational  influence.  So  few  of 
the  children  have  a  large  desk  at  home 
that  it  is  a  novelty  to  many  of  them,  and 
therefore  the  care  of  keeping  it  tidy,  a 
great  privilege.  Since  they  do  look  upon 
it  thus,  can  we  not  use  their  interest  ii& 
it  as  a  means  to  cultivate  a  habit  of  neat- 
ness and  a  love  of  the  beautiful? 

Sometimes  the  top  of  a  teacher's  desk 
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The  Summer  Vacation 


/""^^^^^■^^^    ^^       ^B  ^^^  over.    Teachers  are  again  ''  in  the  harness,"  and  doubtless  the 
^1    present  best,  and  those  who  will  become  the  future  best,  are  contemplating 
H  £\  f-f-i  ^  Nf,^    some  plan  of  thorough  and  systematic  study  for  the  profitable  employment 

of  their  spare  moments  (Saturdays  and  evenings)  during  the  school  year. 
THERE  ARE  TEACHERS  who  can  successfully  plan  and  carry  out 
a  course  of  study  unaided,  but  there  are  thousands  of  others  who  can  not 
How  many  there  are  who  map  out  an  extensive  line  of  reading  and  study, 
extending  over  the  entire  year  perhaps,  yet  make  a  dismal  failure  of  it 
simply  because  they  have  no  one  to  lead  them  on,  no  one  to  assist  them 
over  the  difficult  places. 

OUR  MISSION  is  to  help  just  such  teachers  as  these — those  who  are 
ambitious  and  wish  to  advance,  and  yet  need  assistance  in  their  studies. 

Our  institution  was  the  original  one  of  its  kind.  It  has  given  in- 
struction to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  ambitious  young  teachers,  by 
mail»  and  from  the  letters  received  from  them  we  feel  justified  in  sajring  that  every  one  of  this  number, 
who  has  carried  on  the  work  as  directed,  has  been  greatly  benefitted,  and  very  large  numbers  of  them 
are  occupying  better  positions,  earning  better  salaries,  and  giving  more  satisfactory  results  than  would 
have  been  possible  without  this  help. 


Are  You- 


Satisfied  with  your  qualifications  for  your  work? 

J[fnotf  send /or  our  Catalogue. 
Willing  to  spend  ten  hours  each  week  in  following  a  course  of  study  pur- 
sued and  endorsed  by  thousands  of  your  fellow-teachers  each  year? 

If  MOt  send  for  our  Catalogue* 
Willing  to  pay  for  the  help  we  can  give  you? 

J7*o,  tend  for  our  Catalogue. 
Aware  that  vour  salary  and  position  does  now  and  always  will  depend  upon 
your  qualifications?    Do  you  wish  a  better  salary  and  a  better  position? 

ff  M>,  send  for  our  Catalogue. 

TATA  I  npTlp  •  We  are  particularly  anxious  to  get  our  catalogue  into  the  hands  of  every  teacher  who 
^'^*^*-'^^^*'  •  is  interested  in  self-improvement,  and  who  desires  to  secure  a  better  position  and 
better  salary.  A  postal  card  request  will  bring  it.  It  contains  the  names  and  addresses  of  nearly  4,000 
who  have  finished  some  one  of  our  coui*ses  and  also  gives  testimonials  from  every  state  in  the  Union. 
COST :  Only  $5.00  for  each  term  of  thirteen  weeks. 

c^-t^ib,  AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE  NORMAL. 

F.  A«  OWBN,      I  Bdltors  and  Publishers  Man^vtllA     M     V 

G.  V.  SNTDBBjNonnaitiuitnio^r*  uanaviiic,  m,    ¥• 
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Each  Has  a  Work. 

BY   MATTIE  J.   HAWKINS. 

[For  Eight  Little  Olrla.] 
1.— Oh  beautiful  flowers  and  ripe  yellow  grain. 

What  makes  you  grow  thickly  o'er  woodland  and 
plain? 
2.— Why,  I  am  astonished  that  you  should  not  know 
That  I  am  the  sun,  and  that  I  make  them  grow. 
3.— Well,  if  ever  I  heard  such  a  curious  story. 
For  I  am  the  rain,  and  I  claim  all  the  glory. 
4.— You  would  find  what  the  sun  and  the  rain  were  both 
worth 
If  It  were  not  for  my  part;  why,  I  am  the  earth. 
6._Well,  well!     I  don't  think  I  shall  quarrel  or  care. 

For  every  one  knows  It  Is  due  to  the  air. 
6.— Ha!  ha!     I  can't  help  It— the  air  indeed! 

Pray,  what  would  you  do  without  me,  the  seed? 
Y.— Why!  why!  what  a  tumult;  stop  quarreling  so. 

Without  every  one  of  you  nothing  can  grow. 
8,__Why,  of  course,  'tis  the  union  of  earth,  seed,  and  air, 
With  the  rain,  and  the  sun.  and  the  Lord's  tender  care. 
(Passing  arms  around  each  other's  waists,  all  repeat  to- 
gether):— 

Yes,  we'll  all  work  together, 

And  lovingly,  too. 
For  each  has  a  work 
That  no  other  can  do. 


Sehool  Time. 

OME,  put  on  your  thinking-caps,  children, 
And  tie  them  under  your  chin, 
And  blow  the  dust  from  your  spelling-book, 
It's  time  for  school  to  begin! 

It's  time  to  be  little  scholars. 

And  go  to  work  with  a  will. 
It'fa  time  for  dancing  toes  to  learn 

The  lesson  of  keeping  still. 

Oood-bye  to  the  long,  bright  picnic 

Among  the  timothy  heads. 
Good-bye  to  the  birds  In  the  branches. 

And  the  wild  flowers  in  their  beds. 

Good-bye  to  the  brooks  and  meadows, 
Good-bye,  sweet  red  and  white  clover! 

There's  work  for  you,  little  folks,  to  do. 
Good-bye,  dear  summer  that's  over. 

—The  Youth's  Ck)mpanlon. 


"® 


Maijorie. 

H,  dear,"  taid  Fanner  Brown  one  day, 
^*  I  never  saw  such  weather ! 
The  rain  will  spoil  my  meadow  hay, 
And  all  my  crops  together." 
His  little  daughter  climbed  his  knee ; 
**  I  guess  the  sun  will  shine,"  said  she. 

'  But  if  the  sun,"  said  Farmer  Brown, 
^*  Should  bring  a  dry  September, 
With  Tines  and  stalks  all  wilted  down, 

And  fields  scorched  to  an  ember ! " 
'  ^  WTiy,  then  'twill  rain,"  said  Marjorie, 
The  little  one  upon  his  knee. 


<*  Ah,  me ! "  sighed  Farmer  Brown  that  fall, 
"  Now  what's  the  use  of  living? 

No  plan  of  mine  succeeds  at  all  — " 
**  Why  next  month  comes  Thanksgiving, 
And  then  of  course,"  said  Marjorie, 

<*  We're  all  as  happy  as  can  be." 

'<  Well,  what  should  I  be  thankful  for?  " 
Asked  Farmer  Brown.    ^*  My  trouble 
This  summer  has  grown  more  and  more, 
My  losses  have  been  double ! 
I've  nothing  left  — "  "  Why,  you've  got  me !" 
Said  Marjorie  upon  his  knee 

—  Wide  Awake. 
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Finger  Game—Horseshoeing. 

IVE  horses  come  trotting  into  the  shop;* 
"Whoa!"  says  the  blacksmith,  and  all  of  them  stop. 
Then  the  five  horses  b^n  their  neigh,  neigh! 
Which  means,  "Good  blacksmith,  please  shoe  us 
to-day." 

Now  blows  the  bellows  to  start  up  the  Are;** 
High  leap  the  flames — yes,  higher  and  higher. 

When  the  Iron's  heated  bright  red  through   and 

through. 
Away   pounds    the   blacksmith  to   make  a   good 

shoe.*** 

With  his  click  and  his  clang,  and  a  bright,  merry 

song, 
The  shoes  are  all  made  before  very  long. 
Then  oft    trot  the  horses— trot,  trot!     down    the 

street,**** 
With  strong  iron  shoes  upon  their  swift  feet. 
—Emma  G.  Saulsbury,  in  Child-Garden. 

•Five  fingers  of  right  hand  trot  into  palm  of  left  hand. 
•^Clapping  the  hands— palms  together— to  represent  bellows,  lower 
part  of  bands  near  wrist  remaining^  together. 
•••Pounding  left  fist  with  right  one,representing  anvil  and  hammer. 
••••Fingers  trot  away  on  table. 
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A  Spelling^  Lesson. 

AN  you  spell  kitten,  my  little  man?" 
I  said  to  Jack,  five  years  old; 
And  behind  his  back  Jack  put  both  hands. 

And  tossed  his  locks  of  gold. 
"Too  hard?"  I  asked;  then  his  face  grew  grave, 

And  he  said,  "It  isn't  that— 
But  I'm  too  old  for  kitten,  you  know; 
Now  just  try  me  on  cat!" 

—Isabel  Smithson.  in  Babyland. 


1*11  be  a  little  sunbeam  true, 

A  tiny  ray  of  light, 
And  try  in  all  I  say  and  do 

To  make  the  world  more  bright. 

— Selected. 
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Finger  Play  of  the  Knights. 

EE  in  the  courtyards  the  knights  so  gay! 
Soon  they  will  gallop  away,  away. 
Strong  are  the  walls  on  every  side, 
High  Is  the  gateway  through  which  they  ride. 
Off  they  go  galloping,  galloping  fast, — 
May  they  come  safe  again,  home  at  last! 
Out  of  the  window  we'll  gayly  wave 
A  last  good-by  to  the  knights  so  brave. 

—Alice  S.  Caldwell. 


Let  arms  inclose  courtyard;  fingers  be  the  galloping 
knights:  arms  represent  walls  around  castle;  hands, open 
gates  (either  upward  or  outward).  Wave  the  "good-by," 
etc.  — Kindergarten  Magazine. 
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The  Dandelion. 

AINTY  little  dandelion, 
Smiling  on  the  lawn, 
Sleeping  through  the  dewy  night. 
Waking  with  the  dawn. 

Fairy  little  dandelion, 

In  her  misty  shroud. 
Passes  from  our  sight  away, 

Like  a  summer  cloud. 


A 


I 


A  Little  Girl's  Part. 

BY  JUNIATA    8TAFFOKD. 

LITTLE  girl  can  love  the  flag 
That  floats  above  her  land; 

And  she  can  bravely  do  her  part. 
And  lend  a  helping  hand 

To  do  the  good,  the  brave,  the  best, 
To  make  her  country  grand. 


—Selected. 


A  Bit  of  Advice. 

THOUGHT  they'd  all  be  sorry," 

And  the  little  maiden  sighed; 
"When  mamma  said  that  vacation 

Was  almost  done,  I  cried. 
I  went  to  tell  the  squirrels,- 

I  thought  they'd  surely  rue  it,— 
But  they  had  their  nuts  together. 

And  they  chattered,  'Knew  it— knew  it!* 

"And  the  lambs  out  in  the  pasture. 
Where  the  wise  old  sheep,  too,  are. 

When  I  told  them  'twas  September, 
They  only  answered  'Baa!' 
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Each  Has  a  Work. 

BY   MATTIE  J.   HAWKINS. 

[For  Eight  LitUe  OirlB.] 
1.— Oh  beautiful  flowers  and  ripe  yellow  grain, 

What  makes  you  grow  thickly  o'er  woodland  and 
plain? 
2.— Why,  I  am  astonished  that  you  should  not  know 
That  I  am  the  sun,  and  that  I  make  them  grow. 
3.— Well,  if  ever  I  heard  such  a  curious  story, 
For  I  am  the  rain,  and  I  claim  all  the  glory. 
4 —You  would  find  what  the  sun  and  the  rain  were  both 
worth 
If  It  were  not  for  my  part;  why,  I  am  the  earth. 
6 —Well,  well!    I  don't  think  I  shall  quarrel  or  care. 

For  every  one  knows  It  Is  due  to  the  air. 
6.— Ha!  ha!     I  can't  help  it— the  air  Indeed! 

Pray,  what  would  you  do  without  me,  the  seed? 
Y.— Why!  why!  what  a  tumult;  stop  quarreling  so. 

Without  every  one  of  you  nothing  can  grow. 
8.— Why,  of  course,  'tis  the  union  of  earth,  seed,  and  air. 
With  the  rain,  and  the  sun.  and  the  Lord's  tender  care. 
(Passing  arms  around  each  other's  waists,  all  repeat  to- 
gether):— 

Yes,  we'll  all  work  together. 

And  lovingly,  too. 
For  each  has  a  work 
That  no  other  can  do. 


$ 


Sehool  Time. 

OME,  put  on  your  thinking-caps,  children, 
And  tie  them  under  your  chin. 
And  blow  the  dust  from  your  spelling-book. 
It's  time  for  school  to  begin! 

It's  time  to  be  little  scholars. 

And  go  to  work  with  a  will. 
It'b  time  for  dancing  toes  to  learn 

The  lesson  of  keeping  still. 

Oood-bye  to  the  long,  bright  picnic 

Among  the  timothy  heads. 
Good-bye  to  the  birds  in  the  branches, 

And  the  wild  flowers  in  their  beds. 

Oood-bye  to  the  brooks  and  meadows. 
Good-bye,  sweet  red  and  white  clover! 

There's  work  for  you,  little  folks,  to  do. 
Good-bye,  dear  summer  that's  over. 

—The  Youth's  Companion. 


"® 


llaijorie. 

H,  dear,"  faid  Farmer  Brown  one  day, 
^<  I  never  taw  such  weather  I 
The  rain  will  spoil  my  meadow  hay, 
And  all  my  crops  together." 
His  little  daughter  climbed  his  knee ; 
**  I  guess  the  sun  will  shine,"  said  she. 

<  But  if  the  sun,"  said  Fanner  Brown, 
**  Should  bring  a  dry  September, 
With  vines  and  stalks  all  wilted  down, 

And  fields  scorched  to  an  ember ! " 
"'  Why,  then  'twill  rain,"  said  Marjorie, 
The  little  one  upon  his  knee. 


'  Ah,  me ! "  sighed  Farmer  Brown  that  fall, 
*^  Now  what's  the  use  of  living? 

No  plan  of  mine  succeeds  at  all  — " 
<<  Why  next  month  comes  Thanksgiving, 
And  then  of  coarse,"  said  Marjorie, 

"  We're  all  as  happy  as  can  be." 

'  Well,  what  should  I  be  thankful  for?  " 
Asked  Farmer  Brown.    '*  My  trouble 
This  summer  has  grown  more  and  more, 
My  losses  have  been  double ! 
I've  nothing  left  — "  **  Why,  you've  got  me !" 
Said  Marjorie  upon  his  knee 

—  Wide  Awake, 
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Finger  Game—Horseshoeing. 

IVE  horses  come  trotting  into  the  shop;* 
"Whoa!"  says  the  blacksmith,  and  all  of  them  stop. 
Then  the  five  horses  b^gln  their  n^h,  neigh! 
Which  means,  "Good  blacksmith,  please  shoe  us 
to-day." 

Now  blows  the  bellows  to  start  up  the  Are;** 
High  leap  the  flames— yes,  higher  and  higher. 

When  the  iron's  heated  bright  red  through   and 

through. 
Away   pounds   the   blacksmith  to   make  a   good 

shoe.*** 

With  his  click  and  his  clang,  and  a  bright,  merry 

song. 
The  shoes  are  all  made  before  very  long. 
Then  off    trot  the  horses— trot,  trot!     down    the 

street,**** 
With  strong  iron  shoes  upon  their  swift  feet. 
— Emma  G.  Saulsbury,  in  Child-Garden. 

•Five  fingers  of  right  hand  trot  into  palm  of  left  hknd. 
^•Clapping  the  hands— palms  tofcether— to  represent  bellows,  lower 
part  of  bands  near  wrist  remaining  together, 
••founding  left  fist  with  right  one,representlng  anyil  and  hammer. 
****Fingers  trot  away  on  table. 
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A  Spelling^  Lesson. 

AN  you  spell  kitten,  my  little  man?" 
I  said  to  Jack,  five  years  old; 
And  behind  his  back  Jack  put  both  hands, 

And  tossed  his  locks  of  gold. 
"Too  hard?"  I  asked;  then  his  face  grew  grave, 

And  he  said,  "It  isn't  that— 
But  I'm  too  old  for  kitten,  you  know; 
Now  Just  try  me  on  cat!" 

—Isabel  Smithson.  in  Baby  land. 


I'll  be  a  little  sunbeam  true, 

A  tiny  ray  of  light, 
And  try  in  all  I  say  and  do 

To  make  the  world  more  bright. 

— Selected. 
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Finger  Play  of  the  Knights. 

EE  in  the  courtyards  the  knights  so  gay! 
Soon  they  will  gallop  away,  away. 
Strong  are  the  walls  on  every  side. 
High  is  the  gateway  through  which  they  ride. 
Off  they  go  galloping,  galloping  fast, — 
May  they  come  safe  again,  home  at  last! 
Out  of  the  window  we'll  gayly  wave 
A  last  good-by  to  the  knights  so  brave. 

—Alice  S.  Caldwell. 


Let  arms  inclose  courtyard;  fingers  be  the  galloping 
knights:  arms  represent  walls  around  castle;  hands, open 
gates  (either  upward  or  outward).  Wave  the  "good-by," 
etc.  —Kindergarten  Magazine. 
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The  Dandelion. 

AINTY  little  dandelion. 
Smiling  on  the  lawn. 
Sleeping  through  the  dewy  night, 
Waking  with  the  dawn. 

Fairy  little  dandelion, 

In  her  misty  shroud. 
Passes  from  our  sight  away, 

Like  a  summer  cloud. 


—Selected. 


A 
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A  Little  Girl's  Part. 

DT  JUNIATA    8TAFFOKD. 

LITTLE  girl  can  love  the  flag 
That  floats  above  her  land; 

And  she  can  bravely  do  her  part. 
And  lend  a  helping  hand 

To  do  the  good,  the  brave,  the  best. 
To  make  her  country  grand. 


A  Bit  of  Advice. 

THOUGHT  they'd  all  be  sorry," 

And  the  little  maiden  sighed; 
"When  mamma  said  that  vacation 

Was  almost  done,  I  cried. 
I  went  to  tell  the  squirrels,— 

I  thought  they'd  surely  rue  it,— 
But  they  had  their  nuts  together. 

And  they  chattered,  'Knew  it— knew  it!' 

"And  the  lambs  out  in  the  pasture. 
Where  the  wise  old  sheep,  too,  are. 

When  I  told  them  'twas  September, 
They  only  answered  'Baa!' 
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Each  Has  a  Work. 

BY   MATTIE  J.   HAWKINS. 

[For  Eight  Little  OirlB.] 
1.— Oh  beautiful  flowers  and  ripe  yellow  grain, 

What  makes  you  grow  thickly  o'er  woodland  and 
plain? 
2.— Why,  I  am  astonished  that  you  should  not  know 
That  I  am  the  sun,  and  that  I  make  them  grow. 
3.— Well,  if  ever  I  heard  such  a  curious  story. 
For  I  am  the  rain,  and  I  claim  all  the  glory. 
4.— You  would  find  what  the  sun  and  the  rain  were  both 
worth 
If  it  were  not  for  my  part;  why,  I  am  the  earth. 
5._Well,  well!     I  don't  think  I  shall  quarrel  or  care. 

For  every  one  knows  it  is  due  to  the  air. 
6.— Ha!  ha!     I  can't  help  it— the  air  indeed! 

Pray,  what  would  you  do  without  me,  the  seed? 
Y.— Why!  why!  what  a  tumult;  stop  quarreling  so. 

Without  every  one  of  you  nothing  can  grow. 
8.-__Why,  of  course,  'tis  the  union  of  earth,  seed,  and  air. 
With  the  rain,  and  the  sun.  and  the  Lord's  tender  care. 
(Passing  arms  around  each  other's  waists,  all  repeat  to- 
gether):— 

Yes,  we'll  all  work  together, 

And  lovingly,  too. 
For  each  has  a  work 
That  no  other  can  do. 


Sehool  Time. 

OME,  put  on  your  thinking-caps,  children. 
And  tie  them  under  your  chin. 
And  blow  the  dust  from  your  spelling-book, 
It's  time  for  school  to  begin! 

It's  time  to  be  little  scholars. 

And  go  to  work  with  a  will. 
It'b  time  for  dancing  toes  to  learn 

The  lesson  of  keeping  still. 

Oood-bye  to  the  long,  bright  picnic 

Among  the  timothy  heads. 
Good-bye  to  the  birds  in  the  branches, 

And  the  wild  flowers  in  their  beds. 

Oood-bye  to  the  brooks  and  meadows. 
Good-bye,  sweet  red  and  white  clover! 

There's  work  for  you,  little  folks,  to  do. 
Good-bye,  dear  summer  that's  over. 

— ^The  Youth's  Companion. 


llaijorie. 

f  i^^H,  dear,"  faid  Fanner  Brown  one  day, 
Wl        ^*  I  never  taw  sacfa  weather  I 

The  rain  will  spoil  my  meadow  hay, 
And  all  my  crops  together." 
His  little  daughter  climbed  his  knee ; 
'*  I  guess  the  sun  will  shine,"  said  she. 

'*  Bat  if  the  sun,"  said  Fanner  Brown, 
**  Should  bring  a  dry  September, 

With  ylnes  and  stalks  all  wilted  down, 
And  fields  scorched  to  an  ember  I " 

"'  Why,  then  'twill  rain,"  said  Marjorie, 
The  little  one  upon  his  knee. 
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'  Ah,  me ! "  sighed  Farmer  Brown  that  fall, 
«*  Now  what's  the  use  of  living? 

No  plan  of  mine  succeeds  at  all  — " 
'*  Why  next  month  comes  Thanksgiving, 
And  then  of  course,"  said  Marjorie, 

**  We're  all  as  happy  as  can  be." 

<  Well,  what  should  I  be  thankful  for?  " 
Asked  Farmer  Brown.    '*  My  trouble 
This  summer  has  grown  more  and  more, 
My  losses  have  been  double ! 
I've  nothing  left  — "  "  Why,  you've  got  me !" 
Said  Marjorie  upon  his  knee 

—  Wide  Awake. 
^  ■■■  ^ 

Finger  Game—Horseshoeing. 

IVE  horses  come  trotting  into  the  shop;* 
"Whoa!"  says  the  blacksmith,  and  all  of  them  stop. 
Then  the  five  horses  b^gln  their  n^h,  neigh! 
Which  means,  "Good  blacksmith,  please  shoe  us 
to-day." 

Now  blows  the  bellows  to  start  up  the  fire;** 
High  leap  the  flames — yes,  higher  and  higher. 

When  the  iron's  heated  bright  red  through   and 

through. 
Away   pounds   the   blacksmith  to   make  a   good 

shoe.*** 

With  his  click  and  his  clang,  and  a  bright,  merry 

song. 
The  shoes  are  all  made  before  very  long. 
Then  oCC    trot  the  horses— trot,  trot!     down    the 

street,**** 
With  strong  iron  shoes  upon  their  swift  feet 
—Emma  G.  Saulsbury,  in  Child-Garden. 

•Five  fingers  of  right  band  trot  into  palm  of  left  hknd. 
**Clappinfl[  the  hands— palms  together— to  represent  bellows,  lower 
part  of  bands  near  wrist  remaining  together. 
•••Pounding  left  fist  witb  right  one,representlng  anvil  and  hammer. 
••••Fingers  trot  away  on  table. 
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A  Spelling:  Lesson. 

AN  you  spell  kitten,  my  little  man?" 
I  said  to  Jack,  five  years  old; 
And  behind  his  back  Jack  put  both  hands, 

And  tossed  his  locks  of  gold. 
"Too  hard?"  I  asked;  then  his  face  grew  grave, 

And  he  said,  "It  isn't  that— 
But  I'm  too  old  for  kitten,  you  know; 
Now  Just  try  me  on  cat!" 

—Isabel  Smithson,  in  Babyland. 


i 


The  Dandelion. 

AINTY  little  dandelion. 
Smiling  on  the  lawn, 
Sleeping  through  the  dewy  night, 
Waking  with  the  dawn. 

Fairy  little  dandelion. 

In  her  misty  shroud, 
Passes  from  our  sight  away. 

Like  a  summer  cloud. 


—Selected. 


1*11  be  a  little  sunbeam  true, 

A  tiny  ray  of  light. 
And  try  in  all  I  say  and  do 

To  make  the  world  more  bright. 

— Selected. 


A 


A  Little  Girl's  Part. 

DT  JUNIATA    8TAFFOKD. 

LITTLE  girl  can  love  the  flag 
That  floats  above  her  land; 

And  she  can  bravely  do  her  part, 
And  lend  a  helping  hand 

To  do  the  good,  the  brave,  the  best, 
To  make  her  country  grand. 


I 


Finger  Play  of  the  Knights. 

EE  In  the  courtyards  the  knights  so  gay! 
Soon  they  will  gallop  away,  away. 
Strong  are  the  walls  on  every  side, 
High  is  the  gateway  through  which  they  ride. 
Off  they  go  galloping,  galloping  fast, — 
May  they  come  safe  again,  home  at  last! 
Out  of  the  window  we'll  gayly  wave 
A  last  good-by  to  the  knights  so  brave. 

—Alice  S.  Caldwell. 


Let  arms  inclose  courtyard;  fingers  be  the  galloping 
knights:  arms  represent  walls  around  castle;  hands, open 
gates  (either  upward  or  outward).  Wave  the  "good-by," 
etc.  —Kindergarten  Magazine. 
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A  Bit  of  Advice. 

THOUGHT  they'd  all  be  sorry," 

And  the  little  maiden  sighed; 
"'^Tien  mamma  said  that  vacation 

Was  almost  done,  I  cried. 
I  went  to  tell  the  squirrels,- 

I  thought  they'd  surely  rue  it, — 
But  they  had  their  nuts  together. 

And  they  chattered,  'Knew  it— knew  it!* 

"And  the  lambs  out  in  the  pasture, 
Where  the  wise  old  sheep,  too,  are. 

When  I  told  them  'twas  September, 
They  only  answered  'Baa!' 


MODERN  TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 


STANDARD  LITERATURE  SERIES. 

I«atest  Issae*.    (26  Nos.  ready ;  32  in  December.) 
No.  24.  IVANHOK(8coTT).    Paper,  20c.;  cloth,  30c. 
No.  25.  ROBINSON  CRUSOE  (DeFob).    Illustrated. 

Sinf^le  number.  Paper,  12%c. ;  cloth,  20c. 
No.  26.  FORMS  OF  KNIGHTLY  ADVENTURE.  (Te»- 
NY80N*8  "  Gareth  and  Lynette" ;  Macaulay»8 
"Horatius";  Matthew  Arnold's  **Sohrab 
and  Rustum** ;  and  Lowell's  '*  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal.'*) 


AUTH03Et8  REPRESENTED.  Cooper.  Dana,  Haw- 
thorne, Irving,  Kennedy,  Longfellow,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Bulwer,  Byron,  DeFoe,  Dickens,  Macau- 
lay,  Scott,  Swift,  Tennyson   Victor  Hugo. 


($OMett-^0fl    ^WH.     Illustrated. 

I.  RHYMES  AND  FABLES  (12c.). 

11.  SONGS  AND  STORIES  (15c.). 

III.  FAIRY  LIFE  (20c.). 

IV.  BALLADS  AND  TALES  (25c.). 

1st.  2d,  3d,  and  4th  Reader  grades :  Folk- Lore,  Child- 
hood Classics,  Tales  of  Legend  and  Romance. 


Special  Discounts  on  ail  Orders  from  Board4  and  Dealers. 
Correspondence  invited. 

UNIVERSITY  •  PUBLISHING  •  CO., 

43-47  East  Tenth  St., 

MEW  YORK. 


BOSTON :  352  Washington  St., 
New  England  Dept. 


ppletons' 

Home-Reading 
^.,,,,  Books. 

William  T.  Harris,  LL.  D., 

United  States  Commisaloner  of  Edn cation. 

npHIS  comprehensive  series  of  hooks  will  present  upon  a  symmetri- 
''  cal  plan  the  best  available  literature  in  the  various  flelda  of 
human  learning,  selected  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  students  of  all 
tirades  in  supplementing  their  school  studies  and  for  home  reading 
They  will  cover  the  following  departments  of  knowledge,  and  repre- 
sent the  best  phases  of  modern  thought  :— 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  including  Geography 
and  Travel;  PHYSICS  and  CHEMISTRY; 
HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  and  ETHNOL- 
OGY, including  Ethics  and  Morals ;  LITERA- 
TURE and  ART 

It  Is  believed  that  this  project  will  fully  so^ve  the  long-standing 
problem  as  to  what  kind  of  reading  shall  be  furnished  to  tibe  young, 
and  what  will  most  benefit  them,  InteUectually  as  well  as  morally. 

The  following  volumes  are  now  ready : 
The  Storv  of  the  Birds.  By  James  Nkwtok  Baskett.  65c.net. 
The  Plant  World.    By  Fbank  Vincbkt.    60  cts.  net. 
The  Story  of  Oliver  Twist.    Edited  by  Ella  B.  Kirk. 

VOLUMES  IN  PRESS: 
In  Brook  and  Bayoa.    By  Clara  Kebn  Bayliss. 
Carions  Homes  and  their  Tenants.    By  James  Oabter  Beard. 
Orasoe's  Island.    By  F.  A.  Ober. 
Uncle  Sam*8  Secrets.    By  O.  P.  Austin. 
Natural  History  Readers,  6  vols.    By  J.  F.  Troeoer. 
The  HaU  of  SheUs.    By  Mrs.  A.  S.  Habdt. 
others  in  preparation. 

These  books  will  be  found  especially  desirable  for  school  use,  and 
help  to  interest  pupils  in  their  class-room  studies.  Ask  for  subscrip- 
tion plan  for  securing  early  copies  of  this  valuable  series. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Nnr  York,  Bistei,  Chiean. 
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A  Success    From    the    Start  t 
STEPPING  STONES  TO  LITERATURE.  ''U^r^tro^^%4SS-J^t%f''^^'^SS^,frj. 


A.  First  Reader.  128  pafces.  Over  120  beaattf al  Ulustratlons,  includ- 
ing 8  color  pages,  reprodactiont  of  masterpieces,  etc.    12  cents. 

A  Seoond  Header.  160  pages.  Over  100  Ulnstratlons,  incladiog  8  beaati- 
fol  color  pages,  reproductions  of  masterpieces,  etc.    40  cents. 


A  Third  Reader.  224  pages.  Beaatifallr  Illustrated  with  reproduc- 
tions of  masterpieces,  portraits  of  authors,  and  original  drawings.    50  cents. 

A  Fourth  Reader.  320  pages.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  reproduc- 
tions  of  masterpieces,  portraits  of  authors,  and  orlgtnal  drawings.   00  cents. 


PINO  Stones  to  Litebatubb.*'—Fbaiici8  Cogswell,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


••I  am  deliehted  with  the  First  Reader,  because  of  its  progressive-  |      "With  added  years  of  study  and  experience.  It  does  not  seem  possi- 
ness  and  because  it  contains  so  much  food  for  thought.     It  is  a  book       ble  that  you  could  make  ji  better  book  for  little  children  than  Stef- 
that  will  mean  iV«  to  <^  «**'<'"— A.D  A  V.  8.  HABBi8,PnucipalMlchi- 
gan  SUte  Normal  School,  Ypsllanti,  Mich. 

Adopted  in  Boston,  Mass. ;  Chicago,  Dl. ;  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Portland,  Me. ;  Pawtucket,  R.  I. ; 

Baltimore,  Md. ;  and  numerous  other  cities  and  towns.    UniTersally  commended  by  teachers. 

(gjXlLiVJBiit  BC7£iDE2T*T    A   OOMPA^^'lTy  Pabllshers*  Roston,  New  York,  Chiea^,  Philadelphia. 


The  Gem  Pencil  Sharpener 


It  is  a  Practical  flachine  for 

Sharpening  both  Lead  and  Slate  Pencils. 


It  glTes  me  gnaX  pleasure  to  recommend  the  *  Gem  Pencil  Sharpener.'   It 

•  the  work  well  and  quickly.   This  last  is  of ' " " 

work.   This  *  sharpener '  is  in  satisfiustory^use  in 


[Uickly.   This  last  is  of  great  importance  for  school 

.  ■  in  satisfiustory  use  In  Tcry  many  of  the  cities  and 

towns  of  the  Stete.   From  what  I  personally  know  of  the  results  here  and  else- 


where,  I  am  fuUy  oonylnced  that  \ 


*  Gem '  is  the  very  best  sharpener  on  the 


'''^^^^.-  \^  ^^JL'^^  ^f  ^^'^^  ^^-^^^.il*  '^  other  which  at  all  compares 


with  this  one  for  use  either  in  the  school  or  the  oil 


Mmnber  ui  Mom.  StaU  Beard  ^ 


JOBL  D.  Mn.T.BB, 

rEdueakon, 


Priory       s       s       il8.'50* 

8xin>  voB  DMOBipnTB  onouuLm. 

JfannfMStnrad  by 

F.  H.  COOK  k  CO.   :  Liominstkb,  BCass 


UR  FRIENDS  need  not  write  us  that  they  have  returned  recruited 
by  their  vacation,  but  which,  we  trust,  has  been  the  case.     We  do, 
however,  hope  they  will  write  to   their  Stationer  with 
order  for    £ST£BBBOOK*S  "Vertical  Writer."  or  other 
Pens,  for  their  school,  or  make  their  requisitions  for  them. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO. 


26JohnSt.,N.  T 
r«|    Works:  Camden, N.J. 


by  educational  leaders  and  practical  teachers  than  any 


A  Schoolroom  Growth: 

THE  WERWER  PRIMER  :^S;« 

A  record  without  a  parallel  in  text-book  literature  :— 

(I)  More  Cordially  Commended 

by  educational  leaders  and  practii 
other  school  book  ever  published 

(a)  riore  Widely  Introduced 

in  progressive  schools  than  any  other  school  book 
ever  published. 

(3)  riore  Satisfactory  Results 

in  teaching  children  how  tn  read  than  by  any  other 
school  book  ever  published. 

(4)  Most  Revolutionary  Book  Ever  Published. 

Proof  I :  The  radical  changes  which  it  has  brought  in 
methods  of  teaching. 

Proof  II :  The  imitations  that  have  sprung  up  since 
its  publication. 

THE  WERNER  PRIMER, 

Exquisitely  illustrated  in  colors,  surpassing  any  other 
school  book  in  beauty  ever  published,  except,  per- 
haps. The  First  Year  Nature  Reader  (price,  35c.), 
designed  to  follow  The  Werner  Primer  as  an  Ideal 
First  Reader.   Send  for  introductory  terms.   Address, 

Werner  School  Book  Company, 

Educational  Fublishers, 


30  Cents, 

Postpaid. 


VEW  YORK, 

5  and  7  E.  16th  St. 


CHICAQOt 
1 60- 1  74  Adams  8t. 


BOSTON, 
110  Bojlston  St. 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

Overworked  men  and  women, 
the  nervous,  weak,  and  debili- 
tated, will  find  in  the  Acid 
Phosphate  a  most  agreeable, 
grateful,  and  harmless  stimu- 
lant, giving  renewed  strength 
and  vigor  to  the  entire  system. 


Dr.  Edwin  F.  Vosc,  Portland,  Me., 

says  :  **  I  have  used  it  in  my  own  case 
when  suffering  from  nervous  exhaus- 
tion, with  gratifying  results.  I  have 
prescribed  it  for  many  of  the  various 
forms  of  nervous  debility,  and  it  has 
never  failed  to  do  good." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 
Ramford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 
FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
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Mr.  WInship's  Conversations. 


AY  aside  something  every  ''pay-day*^  for 
vacation.  You  will  need  a  first-clafls 
good  time  in  July  and  August,  and  it  is 
easier  to  save  a  little  each  pay-day  than 
to  do  it  all  in  June. 

The  "Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve"  of  the 
N.  E.  A.,  Henry  Sabin  of  Iowa,  chairman,  is  the  most 
satisfactory  treatment  of  the  "Rural  School  Problem" 
ever  made,  or  to  be  made  in  this  generation.  It  can 
be  had  for  25  cents,  postpaid,  by  sending  to  Henry 
Sabin,  Des  Moines,  la. 

There  were,  as  a  whole,  many  more  teachers  at  the 
summer  schools  than  ever  before.  All  in  attendance 
were  helped. 

Fewer  teachers  went  to  Europe  than  in  any  other 
year  since  ihe  World's  Fair,  it  is  said. 

Music  should  be  "taught"  in  every  school.  A  little 
singing  is  not  music  teaching.  Singing  is  good,  is 
very  good  indeed,  and  it  must  be  in  every  school,  but 
beyond  that  there  should  be  some  teaching  of  the  ele- 
ments of  music. 

Every  child  should  learn  to  read  music  from  the 
staff,  it  is  not  a  difficult  task.  It  is  easier  by  far 
than  learning  to  read  print  or  to  know  numbers. 
There  are  a  few  simple  aids  to  reading  music  which, 
if  applied  early,  will  make  it  easy  for  a  child  to  read 
music  in  any  key.  . 

There  is  every  reason  why  he  should  read  in  a  differ- 
ent key  every  day  or  two.  If  he  understands  that  the 
right-hand  sharp  is  always  "on  the  line  or  space  that 
represents  "seven"  or"  "se,"  and  that  the  right-hand 
flat  is  always  on  the  line  or  space  that  represents 
"four"  or  "fa,"  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  reading 
music. 

There  is  no  reason  why  children  should  learn  to 
read  music  from  the  treble  clef  more  than  from  the 
bass.  The  same  principle  holds  in  reading  from  the 
■one  as  from  the  other. 

It  is  not  only  possible  for  children  to  learn  to  read 
music  readily  in  whatever  key  it  is  written,  but  it  is 
a  fascination  for  them  to  see  how  quickly  they  can 
read. 

There  are  a  few  helpful  devices  in  reading  to  which 
I  am  personally  indebted  to  Mr.  Glover,  who  has  been 
the  music  teacher  of  Akron,  0.,  for  twenty-five  years. 
Among  them  are  these:  In  sharps,  the  right-hand 
sharp  marks  seven  or  se,  i.  e.,  three  s's,  "sharp-seven- 
se."  In  flats  the  right-hand  flat  marks  four  or  fa, 
i.  e.,  four  f  s,  "flat-four-fa." 

If  "one"  is  on  a  "line,"  then  3, 5,  7,  are  on  lines,  and 
the  even  numbers  are  on  spaces.    In  this  way  anyone 


comes  quickly  to  see  "a  scale"  at  a  glance,  and  read 
music  with  ease. 
Apply  these  principles  in  reading  the  following: — 
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Primary  work  does  not  need  extra  inducements  of 
attractiYeness.  The  little  people  are  easily  satisfied 
with  slight  novelties,  but  the  grades  4  and  5  boys  and 
girls  chafe  under  the  restrictions  of  confinement,  and 
they  need  some  attraction.  It  is  not  fair  or  wise  to 
leave  all  the  drill  and  drudgery  to  the  years  when 
some  charm  is  needed  to  keep  up  their  interest. 

Arithmetic  is  the  subject  most  liable  to  abuse  the 
mental  inequalities  of  children.  In  reading  no  one 
expects  all  to  read  with  equal  facility  and  effect;  in 
geography  the  maps  are  not  expected  to  be  of  the  same 
degree  of  excellence,  but  in  arithmetyj  they  are  all 
expected  to  get  the  correct  result,  or,  failing,  to  be 
marked  0  on  each  failure.    It  is  all  wrong. 

There  is  no  subject  where  there  is  equal  danger  of 
overdoing  the  introduction  of  a  new  idea^  Arithme- 
tic may  safely  be  called  the  "temptation-to-waste-time 
subject."  Reform  in  method  usually  means  a  fad- 
like devotion  to  the  new  plan. 

Accuracy  and  reasonable  rapidity  are  the  ends 
aimed  at  in  arithmetic.  It  is  not  for  the  "grades'*  to 
seek  explanations  of  processes,  but  approximate  per- 
fection in  the  performance  of  the  work. 

It  is  not  that  the  dull  child  does  not  do  what  he 
needs  to  do  by  the  time  allotment,  but  that  the  bright 
child  gets  in  a  lot  of  extra  work  in  the  given  time, 
which  intensifies  his  facility  in  work. 

All  this  is  specially  applicable  to  the  new  "nature 
work*'  and  "literature  work." 


A  Philologrieal  Round-Up. 

[Mr.  Wlnsbip'  prepares  this  for  those  busy  teachers, 
principals,  and  superintendents  who  need  such  informa- 
tion and  are  content  t6  take  it  incidentally.  It  is  in  no 
sense  prepared  for  specialists,  who  have  more  time  for 
such  researches  than  he,  but  for  those  who  have  as  great 
taste  but  fewer  resources.  He  who  enjoys  the  "Round 
Up"  for  what  it  is  is  welcome;  but  to  him  who  desires 
what  this  is  not,  Mr.  Winship  is  not  "at  home."] 

GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMBS. 
LBANY,  hilly   country,    comes   in  the 
same  general  way  as  "Alps/^  'Tieights/^ 
and  "elves/'  white  beings^  like  snowy 
heights. 
The  Pyrenees  are  'Tiigh." 
The  Urals  are  a  'Tjelt"  or  "girdle.^' 
Pisgah  is  a  '^height.'' 
Zion  is  "upraised.'* 
Hermon  is  'loity/' 
Qebeah  is  merely  a  ^Tiill.'* 

Margarita,  the  island  of  "pearls,**  which  was  given 
Columbus  by  the  natives. 

The  Barbadoes  have  a  ^long-bearded  moss'*  hang- 
ing from  the  branches  of  the  trees. 

The  Patagonians  wore  "clumsy  shoes." 
Venezuela  is  'Tittle  Venice." 
Lyndhurst  raised  'Times." 
Allerton  is  a  place  of  "alders." 
Appleton  bespeaks  the  "apple." 
Bromfield  was  a  'Tbroom  field." 
Eodney  was  a  place  for  "reeds" — ^rods. 
Shrewsbury  was  a  "shrub"  place. 


Brussels  was  a  'Tirushwood"  a  "swamp." 

Newton  is,  of  course,  the  "new  town." 

Newport,  Newark,  Newbury,  Newcastle,  Newbuig, 
are  the  "new  port,"  etc. 

Neapolis  was  once  the  "new  city." 

Naples  was  once  upon  a  time  "new." 

Newfoundland  was  the  "new-found-land." 

Glenmere  was  the  "great  glen." 

The  Mississippi  was  the  "grand  river"  as  much  as 
the  Rio  Grande. 

Guadalquiver  was  the  "great  river." 

Winnipeg  was  the  "great  sea." 

Winnipiseogee  was  the  "little  sea." 

Littleton  was  the  'Tittle  town." 

Bradford  was  'Tbroad." 

Stratford  was  a  "street." 

Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Wessex,  Essex,  Sussex,  North- 
ampton,  Northumberland,  Sutherland,  Norix)n,  Sut- 
ton, Sudbury,  Easton,  Weston,  were  all  north,  souths 
east  or  west  as  the  name  implies. 

Rio  de  la  Plata  is  a  "river  of  silver." 

The  Andes  are  mountains  of  "copper." 

Fairfield  is,  presumably,  "sheep  field"  from  the 
Norse. 

Derby  and  Derham  were  places  of  "deer." 

Foxboro'  was  a  place  of  "foxes." 

Beverly  was  a  "beaver"  locality. 

Uraguay  is  named  from  the  "Ura,"  a  bird  upon  the 
river  bank. 

Chicago  was  the  city  of  the  "skunk." 

The  Azores  were  'Tiawk"  islands. 

The  Canaries  abounded  in  wild  "canaries." 

Panama  was  a  place  of  "mud  fish." 

Tortuga  means  "turtles." 

Zuyder  Zee  is  the  "southern  sea." 

Austria  is  the  eastern  empire. 

Venezuela  has  been  evolved  from  Venice,  the  name 
which  Ameripro  Vespucci  applied  to  the  land  in  1499. 

"Shire"  is  section  of  country  "shorn"  from  the  lesi 
for  purposes  of  government 

"Sheriff"  is  a  "shire-i«eve." 

"Northumberland"  is  land  north  of  the  Humber. 

"Cumberiand"  is  the  land  of  the  Cymry,  or  Britons. 

"Essex"  is  the  land  of  the  East  Saxons. 

"Sussex"  is  the  land  of  the  South  Saxons. 

"Kent"  is  "Gwent,"  an  open  clearing. 

"Wales"  is  from  "wealas,"  or  strangers. 

England  is  "Engles-land." 

Amazons  or  Amazon  means  boat-destroyer,  because 
when  the  tide  comes  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivei>— 
for  a  few  days  before  the  new  moon  and  the  full, 
i.  e.,  when  it  is  highest— it  does  not  wait  for  a  few 
hours  to  rise,  but  rises  in  a  few  minutes,  endangering 
all  small  craft  in  its  w^.  It  often  rolls  in  like  a  great 
wave  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high. 

Australia  is  the  "south  land,"  so  named  centuries 
before  any  one  ever  knew  there  was  such  an  island 
continent.  Seventeen  hundred  years  ago  men 
thought  the  Indian  ocean  merely  another  Mediter- 
ranean sea,  and  the  land  they  thought  there  must  be 
to  the  south  of  it  they  called  "Australia,"  or  the  south 
land. 
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THE  TEACHER'S  HOKET. 

BY   LUCY   AON£S    HAYES. 

TEACHER  whom  I  know  is  named 
Esther  Crowninshield.  She  is  a  geog- 
raphy specialist  in  a  Boston  school^  and 
earns  $1,200  a  year.  Every  one  liked 
her.  She  is  tall  and  fair,  rosy-cheeked, 
blue-eyed,  with  ^^style^*  as  well  as  beauty.  She  is  warm- 
hearted, impulsive,  but  she  never  has  a  cent  when 
vacation  comes.  Her  salary  has  all  been  spent  on  ex- 
pensive trifles — ^not  one  cent  given  to  a  worthy  cause 
nor  to  a  poor  person,  yet  she  is  called  ''generous*^  and 
*'good-hearted.^' 

Her  sister  is  a  little  brown  bird  of  a  girl  who  teaches 
a  country  school  for  the  salary  of  four  hundred  dollars 
a  year.  She  pays  her  board  out  of  this,  which  leaves 
her  just  two  hundred  and  eighteen  dollars  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  for  her  board  only  costs  her  three  dollars 
and  a  half  per  week.  Of  this  two  hundred,  she  saves 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  a  rainy  day.  She 
makes  her  own  dresses,  trims  her  bonnets,  and  buys 
only  boots  and  gloves  and  papers  and  books.  She 
worships  Esther.  No  one  looks  at  her  when  Esther  is 
near.  Esther  can  tell  such  a  funny  story,  sing  such  a 
lovely  song,  entertain  so  well.  •  Why  should  one  cul- 
tivate the  society  of  the  brown  bird  when  the  oriole  is 
near? 

But,  do  you  know,  Esther's  clear  laugh  and  merry 
voice  are  hateful  to  me  sometimes.  Her  sympathetic 
words  to  one  in  trouble  make  me  feel  like  crying 
out — ^T^at  is  all  your  kind  heart  worth. now?  You 
haven't  a  cent  to  give  to  this  poor  creature.^'  After 
all,  is  it  kind-hearted  to  say  kind,  loving  words  to  a 
dinnerless  fellow  being  when  your  own  greedy 
luncheon  at  that  bon-ton  hotel  has  not  left  you  a 
cent  to  give  to  the  poor? 

I  think  it  is  the  noblest  thing  in  the  world  to  be  a 
true  teacher.  I  think  it  is  the  next  noblest  thing  in 
the  world  to  be  a  working  girl  who  is  womanly  enough 
to  look  her  circumstances  faitly  in  the  face,  and  say: 
'1  will  live  within  my  means,  neither  borrow  nor  lend, 
but  have  always  a  dollar  to  give  to  the  poor.  I  will 
not  care  who  call  me  stingy  nor  mean,  but  I  must  keep 
respect  for  myself,  and  I  cannot  do  that  if  I  owe 
money  to  any  one."  Most  teachers  are  working 
girls— girls  who  must  depend  upon  their  own  exer- 
tions for  a  present  living  and  a  future  support.  Some 
states  do  not  allow  pensions  to  old  or  invalid 
teachers.  The  salary  paid  to  teachers  is  small.  A 
good  cook  can  save  more  money  than  an  ordinary 
teacher.  Indeed,  I  think  a  housework  girl  of  average 
ability,  who  can  begin  her  dutiesat  sixteen  years  of  age 
and  earn  three  dollars  per  week,  can  save  more  money 
than  a  teacher  who  earns  four  himdred  dollars  per  year. 
She  has  five  years  the  start  of  the  teacher,  remember. 
Her  work  is  not  so  wearing  on  the  health  of  body  and 
mind,  so  she  can  hope  to  be  able  to  work  longer  than 
the  teacher.  But  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  you,  little 
woman,  than  to  think  that  you  are  teaching  '^for  the 
money  there  is  in  it.*'  I  know  that  you  care  more  for 
giving  that  boy  over  there  an  impulse  to  make  a  man 
of  himself  than  you  do  for  a  million  dollars.    I  know 


that  you  want  that  girl  in  the  comer  to  make  up  her 
mind  to  be  a  noble  woman  like  yourself.  Well,  just 
because  you  are  so  in  love  with  your  work,  you  neglect 
to  keep  a  business  record  of  your  expenditures  and 
income.  You  think  other  things  are  of  more  import- 
ance than  haggling  over  a  dollar.  Yet,  let  me  tell  you, 
when  sickness  or  old  age  come  to  make  their  home 
with  you,  you  will  find  very  few  willing  to  give  you  a 
dollar— .and  you  will  also  find  that  it  is  very  bitter 
to  take  a  dollar,  be  it  given  ever  so  generously.  Then, 
be  wise  now,  while  you  are  young  and  able  to  work. 
Buy  nothing  that  is  not  useful  and  needful— not  to 
your  comfort,  but  to  your  existence.  Learn  to  make 
your  own  gowns  and  trim  your  own  bonnets,  thus 
keeping  yourself  fresh  and  trim  at  littie  cost  Over 
and  over  again,  I  would  say,  keep  an  expense  account 
of  every  cent  you  spend.  It  will  show  you  at  a  glance 
where  you  have  frittered  away  money  and  be  a  silent 
but  expressive  reminder  to  you  to  be  wiser  in  the 
future. 

The  Jews  of  old  were  admonished  to  give  one-tenth 
of  their  money  to  religious  purposes.  No  one  knows 
until  she  has  tried  this  how  happy  that  oiie-tenth  can 
make  her.  Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  give  the  tithe  to 
your  church,  exactly,  but  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
a  worthy  poor  family— a  littie  child  to  feed  and  clothe 
—a  poor  old  lady  in  need  of  a  blanket.  It  will  enrich 
your  life  and  keep  your  heart  tender  and  true  and 
make  your  face  more  beautiful  to  live  up  to  that  old 
Jewish  rule,  even  if  you  have  to  deny  yourself  a  few 
pleasures  in  order  to  do  it  Above  all,  though,  in 
your  charity  try  to  enter  into  the  lives  of  the  ones  you 
help. 

^  •^«  ^     

SCHOOL    MANAGEMENT. 

OHK  is  the  best  preventive  of  trouble  in 
the  school,  as  everywhere  else.  If  the 
teacher  keeps  the  child  agreeably  occu- 
pied, matters  will  ordinarily  go  well 
Of  course  any  child,  with  enough  of 
vitality  to  entitie  it  to  be  counted,  will  be  mischievous. 
But  a  word  from  the  judicious  teacher  sets  such  mat- 
ters right.  Occasionally  a  child  will  be  vicious.  But 
a  teacher  who  has  the  sense  to  discriminate  and  the 
ability  to  be  just  will  ordinarily  be  successful  with 
such  cases.  If  she  cannot  succeed  alone,  she  will  be 
reasonably  certain  to  do  so  upon  conferring  with  the 
parents.  An  acquaintance  with  the  parents  is  a  great 
help.  The  teacher  comes  to  know  and  to  make  allow- 
ance for  home  circimistances;  the  parents  come  to 
have  confidence  in  her,  and  believe  in  her  desire  to 
help  their  child.  This  knowledge  on  each  side  is  of 
wonderful  potency.  But  here  and  there  a  child  is 
persistently  vicious;  occasionally  a  teacher  lacks  tact 
and  acts  inconsiderately;  some  parents  are  indifferent 
or  ignorant,  some  are  dissolute  or  depraved.  If  any 
matter  seems  likely  to  prove  serious,  the  class  teacher 
may  well  advise  with  her  principal.  This  secures  de- 
liberate consideration  on  the  ground,  and  before  there 
has  been  a  great  commotion  about  it>  by  a  teach^  of 
experience  and  sound  judgment.  In  nearly  all  cases 
this  process  will  dispose  of  the  matter  much  better 
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than  it  could  be  done  in  the  first  instance  at  the  cen- 
tral office. 

In  a  word,  pupik  are  not  to  be  limited  and  directed 
until  even  child  nature  rebels  against  it,  because  it  is 
intolerable;  they  axe  not  to  be  continually  watched, 
they  are  to  be  trusted;  they  are  not  to  be  controlled  by 
force,  so  much  as  led  by  reason.  Upon  no  other  baas 
can  tlie  best  that  is  in  them  be  drawn  out,  in  no  other 
way  can  manly  and  womanly  qualities  be  developed 
and  nourished.  The  relations  between  teacher  and 
pupil  must  be  mutually  unrestrained,  kindly,  friendly, 
and  helpful,  or  the  school  must  necessarily  come  far 
short  of  doing  the  work  which  is  expected  of  it  and 
which  it  is  bound  to  perform. — Cleveland  School  Re- 
port. 

^  ■••  ^ 

K  November  Programme. 

BY   ELEANOR   ELIZABETH   SUTPHEN. 

IPB  fruits,  rich  sheaves,  and  golden  com, 
And  fragrant  hay  from  meadows  shorn 
Are  pressing  into  Plenty's  horn 
Until  It  runneth  over. 

••   "But  changeful  winds,  and  leaden  sky, 
And  frightened  leaves  that  round  us  fly, 
Are  portents  of  a  stranger  nigh. 
They  name  him  grave  November. 

"His  sobek"  mien  and  garments  gray 
Cast  no  grim  shadows  o'er  our  way; 
With  gladsome  hearts  we  hail  the  day 
He  bids  us  to  remember. 
"And  while  the  months  encircled  stand. 
Bright  Autumn  clasping  Winter's  hand, 
Let  every  heart  in  very  land 
O'erflow  with  glad  Thanksgiving." 

Our  preparaUon  for  November  began  several  weeks  ago 
with  the  study  of  grain,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  the  various 
provisions  made  by  Mother  Nature  for  her  dependent 

children.  „  x.  ^ 

The  sunshine,the  rain,  the  wind,  the  clouds,  all  had  a 
part  In  securing  the  bountiful  harvest,  now  stored  away 
for  winter's  use.  and  to  the  giver  of  all  these  good  things 
we  turn  with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  thanksgiving.  In 
the  kindergarten  the  selection  of  game,  song,  and  story  is 
such  as  the  central  thought  of  the  month— Thanksgiving 

— suggests. 

The  shorter  days,  gray  clouds,  sharp  frosts,  and  chill 
winds  show  the  necessity  for  winter  preparation,  both  by 
man  and  the  lower  animals.  In  order  that  the  child  may 
have  clear,  definite  impressions,  it  is  better  to  emphasize 
type  forms.  In  studying  winter  clothing,  the  sheep- 
wool— may  be  taken  as  the  subject  for  special  study.  Of 
the  hibernating  animals,  the  bear  is  perhaps  the  best  ex- 
ample. 

At  this  time,  too,  the  seeds  of  patriotism  may  be  sown. 
Talk  about  conditions  which  led  to  the  first  Thanksgiv- 
ing, and  give  In  story  to  the  children  "The  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,"  "Little  Ruth  Bndlcott  and  Her  Gold  Beads," 
"Peregulke  White."  and  "The  Visits  of  Samoset  and 
Squanto."  Let  them  live  it  over  at  the  sand  table,  on  the 
blackboard,  and  in  the  circle.  And  when  Thanksgiving 
^ay— that  crowning  glory  of  the  month— Is  at  hand,  may 
we  find  our  children  happy,  contented,  and  grateful,  not 
only  for  material  blessings,  but  ready  with  voluntary 
thanks  for  a  civilization  made  possible  by  the  trials  and 
hardships  of  a  people  firm  in  the  support  of  truth. 
SCIENCE  LESSONS. 

I.    Preparation  of  man  for  winter. 

1.    Wool— sheep— winter  clothing. 


2.    Wood— fuel— building. 

8.    Storing  of  grain  and  vegetables. 

II.  Preparation  of  birds,  inseets.  and  other  animals 
for  winter. 

1.  Hibernating  animals— bear. 

2.  Animals  which  provide  for  winter. 

3.  Provision  made  for  animals  by  man. 

III.  The  advent  of  Jack  Frost  and  the  changing  condi- 
tions of  temperature  and  moisture  Incident  to  the  season. 

1.  Shorter  days. 

2.  Gray  clouds. 

3.  Sharp  frosts. 

4.  Chill  winds. 

STORIES. 

"The  Sleepers;  A  Tale  of  Winter,  Told  by  Bruin,  the 
Bear."— The  Lilliputian,  March,  1896. 

"The  Adventures  of  Molly  Cottontail."— Primary  Edu- 
cation, November,  1896. 

"The  Squirrels'  Harvest"- Kindergarten  News,  volume 
6,  page  333. 

"The  Story  Mother  Nature  Told."— Primary  Education, 
1895. 

"Jack  Frost  and  His  Work."— Child's  World,  Emilie 
Poulsson. 

"Frost  Fairies  and  Water  Drops."— Kindergarten  News, 
volume  3,  page  239. 

"The  Story  of  the  Pilgrims."— Kindergarten  Biagazlne. 
November,  1892,  page  228. 

"How  Little  Ruth  Endicott  Won  the  Gold  Beads."— 
Primary  Education,  1895. 

"Pereguine  White,"  by  himself.— The  Primary  School 
Supplement 

"A  Boston  Thanksgiving  Story."— Child's  World, 
Poulsson. 

"An  Old-Fashloned  Thanksgiving."— Louisa  M.  Alcott 
St.  Nicholas,  volume  7,  page  8. 

"How  Patty  Gave  Thanks."— Child's  World.  Poulsson. 

"Grandma's  Thanksgiving  Story."— Kindergarten  News. 
volume  4,  page  205. 

"Mother  Nature's  Thanksgiving."— Kindergarten 
Magazine,  volume  6,  page  203. 

"Chusey,  the  Thanksgiving  Turkey."— Susan  Coolidga. 
SONGS. 

"God  Is  good;  he  cares  for  me";  "Father,  we  thank 
thee";  "Can  a  little  child  like  me."— No.  8,  Songs  and 
Games. 

"God  made  the  sun";  "Somebody's  been  at  the  win- 
dow"; "Thanksgiving  Song."— No.  46,  Songs  and  Games. 

"Thanksgiving  Song."— Kindergarten  Magazine,  No- 
vember, 1896. 

GAMES. 

The  carpenter.  The  grocer.  The  baker.  The  Pil- 
grims.   Thanksgiving  dinner. 

GIFTS. 

First,  Second,  and  Building  Gifts. 

The  first  gift  may  represent  fruit,  flowers,  and  vege- 
tables. 

The  second  gift  (cylinders),  little  boys  who  go  to  the 
field  to  gather  pumpkins  (spheres)  for  Thanksgiving  pies 
in  their  little  wagons  (cubes). 

The  second  gift  may  represent  wool  sequence:  The 
cube,  fleece  of  wool;  the  cylinder,  machinery  for  making 
ball  of  yam  (sphere). 

Sequence  with  building  gifts:  A  visit  to  grandfather's 
for  Thanksgiving  dinner;  child's  house;  fence  in  front 
of  house;  engine  that  drew  the  cars;  grandfather's 
house,  with  tall  chimneys;  clock  in  the  hall;  well;  fire- 
place; church  where  all  go  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 
OCCUPATIONS. 

Building  in  sand  table. 

The  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Weaving  table  cover  for  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
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Model  clay  fruit,  vegetables,  baskets. 

Folding  napkins,  salt  cellars,  chickens,  ducks,  ship  (the 
liayflower). 

Sewing  and  drawing— Carpenters'  tools,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, turkey,  and  wishbone. 

RESULTS. 

Increased  interest,  a  closer  sympathy  with  nature,  the 
relation  of  man  and  animal  life,  man  to  man  and  man  to 
Qod;  to  cultivate  a  cheerful,  contented  spirit,  instill  a 
feeling  of  patriotism,  and  foster  that  voluntary  feeling  of 
gratitude  which  calls  forth  true  thanksgiving. 


STORIES  OF  THE  SEED. 


in  the  fall. 


BY    HKLEN    DBANE. 

OW  fast  we  go  and  what  a  jolly  party  we 
are!  Seeds  with  long  wings,  short 
wings,  sharp  points,  dull  points,  and 
parachutes. 

We  have  happy  times  traveling  about 
See  how  nicely  we  are  protected!    Our 


^^A 


parents  knew  there  would  be  many  dangers  threaten- 
ing us.  Insects  often  prowl  about  hoping  to  eat  us, 
but  our  parents  placed  a  little  fence  of  hains  in  their 


way,  so  we  are  safe.     Ants  d©  not  like  hairs;  they 
cannot  crawl  over  them. 

Then,  sometimes  the  winds  and  storms  are  danger- 
ous, but  we  are  warm  and  dry  in  our  little  waterproof 
coats. 


Our  parents  have  worked  very  hard  to  provide  food 
and  drink  for  us.  We  could  do  nothing  to  help  our- 
selves this  last  summer.  Pollen  was  brought,  a  little 
cell  formed,  and  then  the  embryo  appeared. 

The  embryo  is  the  most  important  part  of  all  seeds. 
Inside  is  a  tiny  little  plant  with  root  and  stem.    You 


would  hardly  believe  this,  for  it  is  wrapped  up  so 
snugly  and  tightly. 

^  It  is  quite  necessary  that  we  travel  every  fall.  We 
grow  stronger,  better,  and  live  longer  for  our  joumeja 
and  new  scenes.  We  make  new  homes  for  ourselves 
far  away  from  our  parents.  They  knew  we  would 
travel,  so  they' gave  wings  to  some  of  us.  Here  is  the 
maple,  ash,  elm,  and  pine.  See  how  light  their  wings 
are! 
Look  at  the  dandelions!    They  always  seem  in  a 


hurry,  so  they  are  provided  with  tiny  parachutes. 
These  help  them  to  fly  very  fast.  When-  the  winds 
blow  they  usually  start  off  in  companies.  These 
dandehon  tourists  do  not  like  the  rain. 

Some  of  us  are  obliged  to  depend  upon  others  to 
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travel.  These  seeds  have  no  wings,  but  axe  provided 
with  sharp  little  hooks  or  claws.  Look  at  the  bur- 
docks and  beggar-ticksl  How  many  rides  they  steal 
during  these  fall  days! 

We  are  all  great  travelers.  Some  of  ns  have  been 
all  over  the  world. 

Many  of  us  came  from  Europe  long  ago.  How  do 
you  think  we  crossed  the  ocean? 

QUESTIONS. 

What  is  the  great  object  of  every  plant's  life? 

What  dangers  threaten  the  seeds? 

How  are  the  seeds  protected  from  insects? 

How  are  they  sheltered  in  wind  and  storms? 

How  are  the  seeds  nourished  through  the  autumn 
days? 

What  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  seeds? 

What  is  inside  of  every  seed? 

Is  it  well  for  the  seeds  to  spring  up  in  the  place 
where  they  ripen?     Why  not? 

How  are  they  able  to  take  long  journeys? 

What  seeds  are  provided  with  wings? 

What  seeds  have  httle  parachutes  of  tufts  of  down? 

What  seeds  have  hooks  and  claws? 

How  are  seeds  distributed? 


6E00BAPHT    BY    GRADES.-(n.)* 

BY    MART    B.    DAVIS, 
Principal  Training  School,  HaverhiU,  Mass. 
I.     LESSONS    ON   PLACE. 
EACH,  in  connection  with  the  kinder- 
garten,   paper,  folding,    etc.      Pretty 
little    exercises    should    be    planned 
by  the  teacher  to  keep  up  interest. 
Can  take  the  language  period   or  a 
general  exercise. 

1.  Position  undefined. — (a)  Objects  placed  by 
teacher;  children  discover  position  and  imitate,  (b) 
Children  place  objects  previously  seen  or  associated 
together. 

2     Relative. — Position,  distance,  direction. 
3.     Illustrate  the  use  of  prepositions  of  place;  as  in, 
on,  upon,  above,  before,  among,  under,  between,  over, 
below,  etc. 

Illustrate  the  terms  right,  left,  middle,  centre, 
right-hand  comer  of  desk,  of  paper;  left-hand  comer 
of  desk,  of  paper;  upper  (lower)  left  (right)  comer  of 
desk,  front,  back,  middle  of  back,  and  front  of  desk 

or  square  of  paper. 

METHOD. 

First — Teacher  places  object;  pupils  imitate. 

Second — Teacher  places  object;  pupils  describe. 

Third — Objects  removed;  pupils  describe. 

Fourth — Teacher  dict<ates:  pupils  place  objects. 

Fifth — One  pupil  dictates;  pupils  place  objects. 

(c)  Eepresentation  of  relative  position  of  objects  on 
top  of  desk.  (Drawing  or  representation  to  be  on 
slate  or  paper.) 

Iiesult-;-Nothing    exact  or    accurate,    must    hare 
something  more  definite. 
NECESSITY    FOR    STANDARD    DISTANCE    SHOWN. 

1.     By  terms  of  relative  distance — near  to,  nearer 
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to,  far  from,  farther  from,  beyond,  how  far,  how  near, 
a  long  way  off,  etc.  (Have  exercises  in  which  little 
children  discover  the  necessity  for  accurate  measure- 
ment, in  order  to  describe  truly  and  accurately. 

2.  Measurement— inch,  foot,  yard.  Teach,  drill. 
(See  Number  Grade  I.) 

3.  Eepresentation  to  scale— Of  slate,  sheet  of 
paper,  number  table,  desk,  teacher's  platform  and 
desk. 

(In  first  and  second  grades,  review  and  require  draw- 
ings of  schoolroom  floor  representing  desks,  tables,  etc., 
of  schoolyard,  with  schoolhouse  and  streets  adjacent  to 
school  grounds.    In  third  grade,  streets  of  vicinity.) 

4.  To  show  necessity  for  scale. 

Ask  pupils  to  represent  or  draw  a  sheet  of  paper,  or 
slate  the  same  size  as  the  paper  or  slate  upon  which  the 
drawing  is  to  be  placed.  Ask  them  to  draw  number 
table  on  paper. 

Lead  them  to  see  that  they  can  draw  it  smaller  by 
keeping  the  same  proportions.  Draw  it  one-half  the 
real  size,  then  one  inch  to  a  foot;  one-fourth  inch  to  a 
foot. 

(Exercises  In  number  should  train  children  to  know  the 
inch,  half-inch,  and  quarter-inch  marks  on  a  foot  rule, 
and  to  know  these  lengths  when  standing  alone,  aa:—) 

Require  them  from  the  first  to  state  the  scale  in  the 
left-hand  comer  above  the  margin. 

For  variation  and  drill,  place  flat  objects,  as  a  book, 
tablet,  or  slate,  on  desk  for  children  to  represent  in 
connection  with  desk. 

The  next  step — Represent  platform  with  teacher's 
desk  upon  it  to  a  scale.  Then  represent  schoolroom 
without  desks  or  any  details,  with  platform  to  a  scale. 
NECESSITY   FOR  STANDAJEID   DIRECTION   SHOWN. 

First— By  terms:  at  the  right,  the  left,  the  back,  the 
front,  etc. 

Second — ^Use  of  relative  direction. 

Tell  pupil  to  walk  to  the  right;  turn  and  walk  to  the 
right,  and  so  on.  He  may  continue  to  the  right  and 
reach  the  opposite  point  in  the  room;  he  may  then 
turn  to  right  or  left  and  reach  the  same  point  from 
which  he  started.  (The  terms  mean  nothing  abso- 
lute.) 

Tell  different  children  to  describe  the  way  they  go 
home;  go  to  church,  etc.  (Nothing  definite, — ^need  ab- 
solute, true  terms.) 

Third — From  relative  terms  pass  to  absolute. 
POINTS   OF   COMPASS. 

East — Facing  sunrise  ("Where  sun  gets  up  in 
morning"). 

West — Facing  sunset  ("Where  sun  goe:s  to  bed"). 

Require  pupils  to  walk  toward  the  east;  toward  the 
west;  to  tell  the  direction,  to  locate  different  objects  in 
room,  different  pupils  in  room,  different  rooms  in 
building,  different  buildings  which  are  east  or  west 
from  schoolhouse. 

Find  the  east  part  of  the  room,  of  platform,  of 
desk,  of  teacher's  desk,  place  E  to  represent  east;  W 
to  represent  west  on  drawings. 

Teach  objectively  the  direction  of  shadows  by  hold- 
ing objects  vertically  in  sunlight  or  between  candle 
and  screen. 
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FREPARINQ  FOR  WINTER. 


Note  shadows  fall  in  opposite  direction  from  the 
Ught.  Note  the  direction  they  fall  in  the  morning; 
at  night. 

North — at  noon  all  shadows  fall  in  this  direction. 

South — facing  sun  at  noon,  one  looks  toward  the 
south.. 

Drill  by  locating  objects  in  room,  direction  of  one 
pupil  from  another;  objects  in  yai'd  and  building, 
rooms  in  building,  buildings  in  city. 

Observe  direction  of  sun  shadows  in  morning;  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon;  at  sunset. 

(Children  do  not  know  semi-cardinal  points,  but 
can  point  without  naming  them.) 

Observe  length  of  shadows. 

Teach  first  by  raising  and  lowering  candle.  Chil- 
dren will  tell  you  shadows  are  long  in  the  early 
morning,  because  the  sun  is  low;  they  point  westward 
because  the  sun  is  in  the  east;  grow  shorter  until  noon, 
when  they  begin  to  lengthen,  being  longest  again  at 
sunset  and  pointing  toward  the  east,  because  the  sun 
is  in  the  west. 


As  the  shadow  grows  shorter  it  seems  to  travel  from 
west  to  north  in  the  morning;  and  as  it  grows  longer  it 
seems  to  travel  from  north  to  east.  Why?  Why  is  it 
shortest  at  mid-day? 

Mark  cardinal  points  on  floor. 

Bring  in  compass.     Teach  pupils  to  read  it. 

For  second  and  third  grades  additional  work  in 
having  pupils  think  towards  what  city  their  shadow 
falls  at  noon;  in  the  morning;  in  the  afternoon;  e.  g., 
if  in  Springfield  at  sunset,  toward  what  large  city 
would  shadow  fall? 

Children  observe  sun  shadow  every  pleasant  day  at 
noon.  Drive  a  stake  in  schoolyard;  make  a  perma- 
nent mark  on  floor  in  schoolroom  at  noon.  Note  that 
it  grows  longer  until  December  31;  then  that  it  grows 
shorter  until  June.  Have  a  special  mark  with  date 
showing  this.  Drive  smaller  stakes  in  the  yard  to 
indicate  the  distances  the  shadow  travels  during  the 
season.     Thus  lead  to  seasons  in  higher  grade. 

When  are  the  shadows  lengthening?  When  short- 
enino:?    Think  why  ^nd  explain. 
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Place  points  north  and  south  on  drawings  already 
made  of  desk,  platform,  schoolroom,  etc. 

SEMI-CARDINAL   POINTS. 

After  cardinal  points  axe  thoroughly  learned  teach 
opposites,  as  northeast  and  southeast. 

Northeast,  half  way  between  north  and  east 

Southeast,  half  way  between  south  and  east. 

Northwest,  half  way  between  north  and  west. 

Southwest,  half  way  between  south  and  west. 
PRACTICAL    EXERCISES. 

Different  children  represent  points  of  compass: 
East,  west,  north,  south;  require  them  to  stand  in 
their  respective  places  in  room  according  to  points; 
each  should  tell  one  or  more  stories  in  regard  to  point 
he  represents. 

North  and  East  walk  toward'  each  other  until  they 
meet,  halfway  means  northeast 

Proceed  the  same  way  with  the  other  cardinal 
points. 

Require  children  to  point  and  walk  to  different  ob- 
jects in  room,  stating  directions.  Close  eyes  and  de- 
scribe the  direction  from  individual  pupil  of  certain 
objects  and  other  pupils  in  room;  also  the  direction  of 
one  object  from  another,  one  pupil  from  another. 

Have  pupils  point  to  near  and  distant  objects,  stat- 
ing  direction;  also  state  directions  taken  in  passing 
from  schoolroom  to  other  rooms  in  the  building;  in 
gwng  to  their  different  homes;  to  church,  post-office, 
railroad  station,  city  hall,  etc.,  etc. 

Teach  each  to  think  of  the  direction  of  near  and 
distant  places  in  relation  to  himself;  also  the  third 
person,— the  latter  being  in  some  other  locality. 

As  stories  are  read  or  told  in  which  places  or  cities 
are  mentioned,  point  in  the  direction  they  are  located; 
children  state  direction. 

Pupils  of  this  grade  should  know  the  direction  of 
adjacent  or  large  cities  from  own  city  or  town;  they 
should  know  the  direction  of  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Chicago.  In  the  same  way  point  to  the  cold  country, 
the  hot  country. 

Tell  the  children  the  stories  of  'Tittle  People  of 
Other  Lands."  How  they  dress,  etc.,  etc.  Make  it 
real.  Have  blackboard  illustrations;  better  yet,  make 
the  real  thing  in  miniature.  Model  Eskimo  hut  in 
clay  and  cover  with  cotton.  Dress  a  doll  in  skin  and 
fur,  placing  it  in  the  hut.  Have  picture  or  real 
toys^reindeer  and  dogs.  Get  some  boy  to  make  a 
toy  sledge. 

In  the  same  way  represent  the  hot  country  with 
tent,  camel,  etc.;  the  tent  of  the  Laplander,  reindeer, 
baby  and  cradle  hung  up  on  tree;  the  Indian  wigwam, 
etc. 

Beview  for  a  few  days  as  many  Indian  relics  as  you 
can  find,  as  arrow-heads,  moccasins,  snowshoes,  etc. 
Compare  mode  of  living. 

Have  talks  of  forests,  fields,  pastures,  etc.  Eequire 
children  to  represent  the  same  on  sand  table.  (These 
few  suggestions  will  help  teacher  to  think  out  many 
more  ways  and  devices  for  interesting  and  teaching 
geographical  facts  in  this  grade.  On  the  drawings 
already  made  place  semi-cardinal  points.) 

Occupations.  Require  children  to  think  what  all 
people  are  doing,  whom  they  know,  why  they  are 
working,  etc.     Teach  farming,  hunting,  fishing. 


FLOWER  TALES  FROM  HTTH0L06T.* 

BY   GRACE  ADBLE   PIERCE. 

THE  GODDESS  AND  THE  FROGS. 

in  HERE  once  waaa  beautiful  young  goddess  whom  Juno 
j^  (mother  of  gods  and  men)  persecuted  cruelly.  Her 
name  was  Latona»  and  she  was  driven  from  coun- 
try to  country,  and  from  island  to  Island  of  the  sea  by 
her  merciless  enemy.  She  was  mother  to  the  twins, 
Apollo  and  Diana,  and  was  obliged  to  bear  the  heavy  in- 
fants in  her  arms  through  all  her  wanderings.  One  hot 
summer  day,  as  she  went  plodding  along  with  weary  body 
and  sick  heart,  she  came  to  a  spot  where  she  could  look 
down  into  a  beautiful  valley.  The  grass  was  green  and 
soft,  and  trees  spread  their  cool  shadows  in  the  distance. 
In  the  very  midst,  where  It  flowed  among  rank  willows 
and  osiers,  she  could  see  the  sparkle  of  a  little  stream. 

She  was  weak  and  spent  with  thirst,  and  when  she  saw 
the  glint  of  flowing  water  she  felt  that  she  must  drink 
or  die.  So,  weary  as  he  was,  she  staggered  on  with  her 
heavy  burden.  The  soft  grass  yielded  pleasantly  to  her 
feet,  and  the  shadows  seemed  so  restful  that  she  did  not 
stop  until  she  had  gained  the  bank  of  the  little  brook. 
Some  rustics  were  laboring  near,  cutting  the  willows  and 
osiers,  bat  the  goddess  was  thinking  only  of  her  thirst 
and  of  the  cool,  delicious  waters,  and  did  not  mind  their 
presence.  But  as  she  was  stooping  for  her  first  refresh- 
ing draught,  a  mde  hand  was  placed  upon  her  shoulder, 
and  she  was  drawn  back  from  the  spring.  The  clowns 
gathered  about  her,  and,  like  all  cowards  when  they  find 
some  one  weaker  than  themselves  in  their  power,  they 
tantalized  and  derided  her.  She  pleaded  for  water,  but 
they  only  mocked  and  Jeered  the  louder.  At  last,  when 
they  could  think  of  no  other  cruelty,  they  sprang  into  the 
stream  and  stirred  up  the  soft  mud  from  the  bottom  with 
their  naked  feet. 

Then  I^tona  turned  upon  her  persecutors— no  longer  a 
weary  mortal,  but  a  goddess!  She  lifted  her  hands  to 
heaven  and  besought  Jupiter.  "Let  these  unkind  crea^ 
tures  remain  always  in  this  stream!"  she  exclaimed. 
And  almost  immediately  their  Jeering  voices  became 
hoarse  and  unnatural.  Their  bodies  began  to  shrink, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  one  passing  by  would  have  noticed 
only  a  slimy  pool  with  some  ugly  frogs  croaking  in  its 
midst.  So  did  these  cowards  receive  Just  reward  for  their 
cruelty. 


Number  Work. 

Practice  daJly  on  these  examples  until  every  child  Is 
absolutely  accurate  and  reasonably  rapid: — 
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Practice  with  the  same  frequency  and  persistency  upon 
the  following  examples: — 
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WILD  FLOWERS  OF  THE  AUTUMN. 

BY   ELLA    M.    POWERS. 
THE    GENTIAN. 

LL  other  flowers  seem  purple  when  com- 
pared with  this  blue  of  our  fringed  gen- 
tian. Often  we  shall  find  three  or  four 
of  these  blue  saidn-like  fringed  flowers 
growing  close  together. 
Tell  the  pupils  of  that  great  poet,  Bryant, 
who  loved  to  walk  out  in  the  meadows  and 
search  for  the  gentians.  He  loved  these  flowers  and 
wrote  a  beautiful  poem  about  the  gentian.  Read  a 
few  lines  from  the  poem: — 

Thou  blossom  bright  with  autumn  dew, 
And  colored  with  the  heaven's  own  blue, 
That  openest  when  the  quiet  light 
Succeeds  the  keen  and  frosty  night. 

Thou  comest  not  when  violets  lean 
0*er  wandering  brooks  and  springs  unseen, 
Or  columbines,  in  purple  dressed, 
Nod  o'er  the  ground-bird's  hidden  nest. 

The  fringed  gentian  is  often  found  on  the  banks  of 
some  lazy  brook  in  a  moist  meadow.  Here  we  find 
its  stem  sometimes  two  feet  high. 

^^Blue— blue— as  if  the  sky  let  fall 

A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall." 


slender?  Sometimes  they  grow  nearly  twelve  inches 
high.    How  narrow  and  long  the  leaves  are! 

Look  closely  now  near  the  root  and  there  we  shall 
find  they  are  shaped  something  like  a  heart 

Why  do  you  think  the  flowers  hang  their  heads? 
They  can  thus  protect  the  pollen  better  from  rain. 

How  many  points  to  the  bell-shaped  corolla? 

The  calyx  is  in  five  divisions,  the  stamens  five,  the 
pistil  one,  with  three  stigmas. 

THE  CARDINAL  FLOWER. 

The  cardinal  flower  is  one  of  the  most  regal  of  the 
wild  flowers. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  search  for  it;  they  will 
easily  see  its  vivid  rich  red  above  the  surrounding 
green  grasses.  The  flower's  home  is  in  some  moist 
shady  spot  by  the  side  of  a  brook. 

Observe  that  the  lower  flowers  on  the  raceme  blos- 
son  first.  The  corolla  is  split  along  the  upper  side, 
and,  as  we  look,  we  see  the  five  stamens  peeping  out. 
These  itamens  are  all  huddled  together,  and  the  one 
pistil  near  by  has  a  fringed  stigma. 


THE    HAREBELL. 

What  a  graceful  flower  this  is!  So  like  a  bell  of 
blue!  We  are  repaid  for  climbing  up  the  rocky  hill- 
side to  the  home  of  this  swinging  little  blossom. 

Long  ago,  it  grew  only  in  Europe,  but  its  seeds 
accidentally  were  mixed  with  grains  and  grasses,  and 
so  the  flower  came  across  the  Atlantic,  and  it  likes 
America.  The  poets  have  often  written  about  this 
nodding  blossom.  Some  people  call  this  the  blue- 
bell, but  it  is  a  misnomer. 

Examine  the  tiny  branching  stems.     Are  they  not 


Examine  the  calyx.  It  has  five  divisions.  What 
is  the  shape  of  each  division? 

The  leaves  are  lance-like  and  somewhat  notched 
along  the  margin.  Further  examination  will  show  ua 
that  the  leaves  are  arranged  alternately  on  the  stem. 

Compare  the  shade  of  these  leaves  with  other  green 
leaves. 

Then  the  stamens  all  seem  to' be  so  closely  together 
that  the  butterfly  has  a  hard  struggle,  but  after  a  time 
the  honey  is  reached.  Then  our  brown  butterfly  goes 
off  to  another  bell  flower  well  dusted  with  pollen* 
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The  Birds'  Departure. 

BT    HELEN    DEAKE. 

jvHB  following  may  be  given  by  five  girls  dressed  in 
'  V  the  sober  colors  of  the  birds.  A  sixth  girl  may  rep- 
^  resent  a  flower  girl.  The  flower  girl  is  discoyered 
gathering  a  few  late  flowers,  when  the  five  others  trip  in 
lightly  to  some  familiar  air. 

The  second  stanza  of  "Where  do  all  the  daisies  go"  may 
be  sung.    This  is  found  on  page  47  of  "Songs  and  Games 
for  Little  Ones,"  by  Walker  and  Jenks. 
Flower  Girl.— 

Where  do  all  the  birdies  go? 
Birds.— 

I  know,  I  know! 
Far  away  from  winter  snow. 
Flower  Girl. — 

To  the  fair,  warm  South  they  go; 
There  they  stay  till  daisies  blow. 
That  is  where  they  go! 
Blue  Jay  (girl  in  blue  dress,  white  tie,  cap  with  quills).— 
I'm  almost  ready  for  my  trip  South, 

I  start  the  first  cool  day; 
Remember  me, — blue  dress,  white  throat 
Now  don't  forget  your  friend.  Blue  Jay. 
Flower  Girl. — 

I  won't  forget  Blue  Jay,— not  I. 

Tou  ate  our  nuts  and  berries  good, 
Destroyed  some  eggs  of  song  birds  nigh. 

Quite  likely  you  misunderstood: — 
Tour  note  is  somewhat  shrill  and  high. 
Perhaps  you  sang  the  best  you  could,— good-bye. 
Red-Headed  Woodpecker  (girl  with  black  dress  and  red 
cap).— 

I'ye  worked  so  hard  all  summer  long, 

I've  pecked  and  hammered  all  these  trees, 
I'm  ready  now  to  join  the  throng. 
And  fly  far  south  on  an  autumn  breeze. 
Flower  Girl.— 

Woodpecker, — ^you  to  leave  so  soon? 
Such  harmful  insects  you  destroy 
AU  through  our  summer's  hottest  noon! 
Good-bye,  my  friend,  I  wish  you  Joy. 
Brown  Thrush  (girl  in  brown  dress,  brown  and  white 
tie).— 

The  Doctor  bids  me  leave  this  dell, 
So  in  the  South  six  months  I  stay. 
You  know,  to  sing,  we  must  keep  well. 
That's  why  we  thrushes  go  away. 
Flower  Girl.— 

Ton  lovely  singer!  seldom  seen, 

But  graceful,  musical,  and  sweet, 
Tou  live  and  sing  amid  our  green, 
Tou'd  perish  in  our  snow  and  sleet 
Bam  Swallow  (girl  in  brown  dress,  with  a  bit  of  straw 
in  her  hand).— 

My  relatives  are  packing  fast 

From  bams  and  banks  and  chimneys;  we 
Do  not  intend  to  be  the  last 
On  this  great  southern  trip  so  free. 
Flower  Girl. — 

Tour  wings  are  good  for  flying  fast. 

So  pointed,  light,  and  long, 
I  know  you  will  not  be  the  last. 
For  Chimney  Swift  will  lead  your  throng. 
Snow  Bunting  (girl  in  white). — 

Snow  Buntings  come  when  others  go. 

Our  family  from  the  north  land 
Spend  the  winters  here,  you  know, 
A  plump,  wann-cl&d,  and  happy  band. 
Flower  Girl.— 

Welcome,  my  bird!  through  winter  days 
I'll  try  to  make  you  glad  you  came. 


One  bird  flies  off,  another  stays. 

But  years  fly  by  about  the  same. 
So  good-bye,  summer  birds  so  true, 

And  welcome,  Buntings  white. 
May  God  be  ever  kind  to  you 
In  each  autumnal  flight 
Birds  dance  about  and  sing  to  the  air,  "Ck>me,  Little 
Leaves." 

Now,  little  friends,  we  must  say  good-bye. 

For  to  the  Southland  we  now  must  fly. 

Now  you  are  sorry  to  have  us  go. 

But  we  shall  come  back  in  the  spring,  you  know. 


EAST  STEPS  IN   PICTORIAL   REPRESEN- 
TATION.*—(IV.) 

BT    CLARA    ROSE    UATHBWAT. 

EPOEE  proceeding  to  a  new  step  in  our 
pictorial  drawing,  let  ns  fasten  firmly 
in  mind  the  points  already  considered. 
First,  look  to  the  world  aroimd  you  for 
your  models,  but  do  not  use  everything 
indiscriminately,  rather  select  carefully,  select  what- 
ever has  a  simple,  striking  efifect,  which  aemns  possible 
for  you  to  represent.  And  then,  to  limit  your  choice 
a  little  further,  choose  what  is  interesting  to  you. 

The  beautiful  is  interesting,  so,  stating  the  same 
thought  in  another  way,  I  would  say,  look  for  beauty 
of  form. 

In  your  drawing  keep  this  thought  continually  with 
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you, — ^how  shall  I  make  it  beautiful,  or  if  that  is  not 
possible,  say  interesting,  or  failing  this,  not  ugly? 

If  your  attempts  are  of  interest  to  yourself,  they  are 
likely  to  become  so  to  those  who  see  them;  if  not 
to  you,  they  are  sure  to  lack  this  quality  in  the  sight 
of  others. 

First,  then,  aim  to  select  the  simple  and  the  beauti- 
ful. Second,  gain  some  definite  knowledge  of  what 
you  try  to  represent.  To  test  whether  you  hare  this 
knowledge,  just  try  to  express  by  a  few  lines  some 
familiar  form, — for  illustration,  I  will  say  a  tennis 
racket.  After  the  trial  I  am  sure  the  next  tennis 
racket  you  see  will  be  observed  with  keener  sight,  and 
perchance  something  gathered  from  such  observation 
will  fasten  itself  in  your  memory. 

I  have  spoken  of  not  attempting  to  work  directly 
from  your  model  in  this  kind  of  sketching,  and  have 
also  been  trying  to  impress  upon  you  the  value  of 
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knowing  the  important  fact^.  I  think  you  will 
readily  see  how  positive  that  knowledge  must  be 
which  enables  you  to  work  independently  of  the  ob- 
ject. Perhaps  you  have  read  a  poem  many  times  and 
are  perfectly  familiar  with  every  line  of  it,  and  yet 
have  not  the  power  to  call  it  to  mind  clearly  enough 
to  repeat  it.  In  such  a  case  you  study  it  over,  then 
close  your  book  and  try  to  give  it.    What  I  am  sug- 


gesting is  to  apply  this  method  to  drawing.  Elnowl- 
edge  will  certainly  become  more  definite  by  so  doing. 

Another  reason  why  you  will  find  it  profitable  to 
work  when  absent  from  the  model  is  because  in  draw- 
ing there  is  always  a  natural  tendency  to  over-do 
detail.  When  in  the  presence  of  objects  one  sees 
many  things  which  are  unimportant,  and  these  often 
call  the  attention  from  the  main  form.  As  it  is  im- 
possible to  remember  clearly  all  the  details,  the  most 
you  can  carry  in  your  mind  are  a  few  essential  fea- 
tures, and  it  is  these  we  want  and  nothing  more. 

You  have  perhaps  noticed  that  children  often  make 
more  characteristic  drawings  when  they  cannot  see 
the  model,  and  I  think  it  largely  due  to  this  fact 
But  there  is  still  another  reason.  Our  first  step  in 
representation  should  be  toward  a  form  in  general, 
rather  than  a  particular  one. 

There  are  two  distinct  ways  in  which  we  may  study 
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a  model.  One,  considering  it  simply  as  a  type  of  all 
similar  forms,  and  studying  it  to  discover  what  it  has 
in  common  with  others  of  its  class,  I  might  call  it 
looking  for  resemblances,  in  which  case  the  exprea- 
sion  would  be  a  general  form.  The  other,  studying 
the  model  for  its  individual  peculiarities,  observing 
how  it  differs  from  the  general  type,  in  which  case  the 
expression  would  be  a  particular  form.    Any  good 


drawing  will  undoubtedly  possess  both  qualities,  but 
I  think  you  will  grant  me  that  the  former  is  the 
fimdamental  quality. 

Though  it  will  always  be  desirable  to  study  in  both 
ways,  I  think  it  easier  to  master  the  general  form  from 
general  observation  and  memory  work,  and,  of  course, 
the  particular  form  must  come  from  the  careful  study 
and  representation  of  a  particular  model,  which  is  not 
the  kind  of  drawing  of  which  I  am  speaking  here. 
Therefore,  I  would  repeat^  to  know  facts,  observe, 
remember,  and  record. 

Taking  for  granted  now  that  we  know  something 
definite  about  simple  objects,  and  have  so  mastered 
one  medium  of  expression  that  we  can  tell  simple 
facts  with  more  or  less  expression,  let  us  consider 
whither  we  are  being  led,  and  what  we  may  do  with 
more  difficult  effects  and  larger  ideas. 

Let  us  combine  some  of  our  isolated  forms.  Try 
making  a  fence  and  put  a  haystack  behind  it  and 
possibly  a  second  haystack  further  away,  then  centre 
what  we  have  done  by  separating  it  from  the  sur- 
rounding space.    Pig.  63. 

We  may  have  just  a  line  represent  the  slope  of  a 
hill  and  put  a  fence  upon  it,  and  then  a  leafless  tree 
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behind  the  fence,  perhaps  a  bush  in  the  field,  and  a 
path  leading  across  it,  and  we  have  the  suggestion  of 
a  picture,  and  the  beginning  of  a  composition  work. 
Pig.  54. 

A  boat  refiected  gives  at  once  a  sense  of  water,  but 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  reflection  of  an  object 
never  seems  as  real  as  the  object  itself;  that  is,  a  re- 
flection loses  some  of  the  clearness  and  strength  of 
color  which  the  object  itself  has.  Make  your  object 
positive,  your  reflection  suggestive. 

We  may  place  an  arch  back  of  the  boat  (Fig.  55), 
and  add  grass,  rocks,  or  what  we  choose,  with  a  chance 
for  great  variety  of  effect  and  play  of  imagination,  as 
well  as  expression  of  the  beautiful. 


The  new  class  knows  more  than  you  think  it  does. 
Do  not  express  lack  of  faith  in  its  capabilities.  Sup- 
pose you  had  been  promoted  and  was  doing  the  work 
of  a  wholly  new  grade,  would  you  have  need  of 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  principal  who  was  corn- 
paring  you  with  the  last  teacher  who  had  had  the 
grade  five  years  ? 
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LESSONS  ON  ANIMALS.*— (VIL) 

BY    LOUISB   J.    HBDaB. 

[Adapted   to   children   studying   the   geography  of   the 
American  continent.] 

REUITIVBS  OF  THE  SQUIRREL. 
{HE  illustratiye  material  should  include 
both  charts  and  pictures  of  the  aTiimalB 
to  be  studied. 

The  teacher  begins,  ''You  remember 

we  said  we  would  talk  about  other 

gnawers  than  the  squirrel  to-day.**     I  think  you  will 

be  glad  to  have  the  regular  name  for  those  animals, 

a  word  that  means  gnawers.     The  word  is  rodents. 

'T  promised  to  tell  you  first  about  a  near  relative 
of  the  squirrels  called  the  chipmunk.  He  is  smaller 
than  the  red  squirrel,  trim  and  smooth  of  coat,  with 
black  and  white  stripes  down  his  back.  His  tail  is 
much  less  handsome  and  bushy.  Perhaps  if  you  re- 
call what  use  the  squirrel  made  of  his  tail  you  can 
make  a  good  guess  at  some  fact  about  this  little 
chipmunk.^" 

"A  squirrel's  tail,"  says  one  of  the  children,  "was  a 
kind  of  rudder  when  he  leaped  from  tree  to  tree. 
Perhaps  the  chipmunk  doesn't  make  such  leaps.'* 

*'He  surely  does  not  make  such  long  leaps,  though 
he  can  cUmb  trees  and  even  make  good  leaps  for  so 
small  an  animal.  But  he  is  not  a  tree-dweller.  He 
dearly  loves  rail  fences  and  stone  walls,  with  plenty  of 
places  to  pop  into  in  time  of  danger. 

"He  differs  again  from  the  squirrel  in  having  large 
cheek  pouches  in  which  he  can  carry  a  big  store  of 
seeds  to  his  storehouse.  The  squirrel  has  pouches  in 
the  cheeks,  but  they  are  not  so  remarkable. 

"He  has  to  store  up  much  more  food  than  the  squir- 
rel does,  for  he  goes  into  winter  quarters  as  early  as 
November  and  seldom  appears  again  much  before 
April,  unless  there  are  some  very  warm  days. 

"Because  the  chipmunk  must  have  such  a  large 
store  laid  by,  they  often  migrate  or  move  from  place 
to  place  in  search  of  a  good  harvest.  In  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  when  nuts  and  beechnuts  are  plentiful,  they  ar- 
rive in  large  numbers  in  early  fall  and  begin  their 
busy  storing. 

"All  their  storehouses  connect  with  each  other  and 
with  the  nest,  for,  remember,  the  chips  do  not  come 
out  through  the  winter,  as  the  squirrels  do.  The 
headquarters  of  a  family  will  often  be  in  an  old  log  or 
in  a  hole  dug  among  the  roots  of  a  tree,  and  from  it 
passageways  run  to  the  storehouses. 

"There  is  another  relative  of  the  squirrel  you  must 
have  heard  of,  for  the  farmer  often  has  to  complain  of 
him  and  the  farmer's  dog  loves  to  hunt  him.  Do  you 
know  what  I  mean?" 

"You  milst  mean  the  woodchuck?  Isn't  he  bigger 
than  a  squirrel?" 

"Yes,  quite  a  little  larger  and  he  hasn't  the  graceful 

•Copyrighted. 

••Many  Interesting  facts  and  stories  for  this  lesson  can  be  found  in 
Jo>in  Burroughs'  books,  which  come  conveniently  indexed. 


shape  of  the  squirrel  nor  the  handsome  tail.  He 
needs  a  tail  less  than  the  chipmunk  even,  though,  like 
his  little  relative,  he  can  and  does  climb  trees  some- 
times. The  feet  are  well  fitted  for  digging  and  the 
legs  are  short  and  stout.  He  usually  burrows  into  a 
rocky  hillside  on  a  slant  for  two  or  three  feet  and  then 
on  several  feet  more  in  an  upward  direction  to  make 
sure  the  nest  will  be  safe  from  flooding. 

"Chucks  will  eat  almost  anything  green,  so  the 
farmers  find'  them  very  troublesome  and  hunt  them 
down.  They  have  grown  very  wary  and  keep  a  sharp 
lookout  when  feeding  away  from  their  own  doorways. 

"They  lay  by  no  stores  in  the  fall,  but  the  store  of 
fat  in  their  flabby  bodies.  Before  cold  weather  settles 
down,  they  are  snug  asleep  in  their  burrows  for  the 
whole  winter.  This  is  true  hibernating,  as  we  call  it, 
from  a  word  that  means  winter.  Just  the  fat  keeps 
the  slow  fires  of  the  body  going  until  spring.  Late  in 
March  or  in  April  they  wake  and  come  out,  though 
the  cold  days  are  not  all  past. 

"The  habit  of  burrowing,  you  see,  is  very  conmion 
among  the  rodents.  On  our  Western  prairies  we  find 
another  one  that  has  an  elaborate  system  of  burrowed 
passages.  How  many  have  heard  of  the  little  prairie 
dogs?  This  is  a  picture  pf  some  of  them.  They  are 
not  dogs  at  all,  but  rodents,  whose  sharp  incessant  cries 
as  they  sit  erect  on  the  mounds  of  earth  at  their  door- 
ways (just  as  you  see  them  in  the  picture)  have  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  saucy  little  barking  dogs. 

"They  are  not  so  large  as  the  woodchuck,  but  are 
stouter  in  build.  Instead  of  the  half -developed  first 
toe  and  nail  of  the  squirrel's  forefoot,  we  have  a  well- 
developed  member,  able  to  do  its  share  of  work.  Why 
is  this?" 

"You  just  said,"  replies  a  pupil,  "that  these  prairie 
dogs  dig  a  great  many  burrows,  so  I  suppose  they  need 
all  the  toes." 

"Let  us  give  them  the  better  name,  prairie  marmots. 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  mound  at  every  doorway?" 
"I  suppose,"  the  child  replies,  "that  must  be  what  the 
prairie  marmots  have  dug  out  of  the  burrows." 

"Yes,  and  they  make  use  of  these  mounds  for  look- 
outs. Think  of  traveling  across  a  dry  and  sandy 
prairie  for  hours  among  these  mounds  with  many  a 
watchman  sitting  on  his  haunches  at  his  doorway 
while  the  others  eat  what  they  can  find.  One  wonders 
how  they  can  get  enough  either  to  eat  or  to  drink.  A 
shrill,  whistling  cry  is  heard  from  the  watch  as  you 
go  too  near  and  into  their  holes  they  go. 

"Let  us  leave  them  there  and  turn  to  some  rodent 
you  know  more  about.    Who  is  ready  to  name  one?" 

"The  mouse,  I  am  sure,  is  a  rodent,"  says  one;  and 
another,  "The  rat  is  one  also";  while  a  third  adds, 
"The  mouse  and  the  rat  belong  to  the  same  family,  I 
think." 

"You  think  they  look  alike,"  says  his  teacher. 
"What  other  likeness  is  there?"  "From  what  I 
know,"  replies  the  boy,  "their  ways  of  living  are  some- 
what alike." 
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^TTet  they  are  diiferent.    How  do  they  differ?*'  she  The     climate     suits     them,     and     perhaps     fewer 

next  asks.     "The  mouse  is  much  smaller  than  the  animals    pursue    them;    as-  yet,    I    do    not   know. 

rat"  'T  must  tell  you  of  one  remarkable  rodent,  the 

'TTes,  in  this  country  there  is  marked  difference  in  beaver.    It  is  much  larger  than  the  rabbit  and  of 

size.  How  are  the  mouse  and  rat  noticeably  unlike  the  stout  build,  as  you  can  see,"  holding  up  the  picture, 

other  rodents  we  have  discussed?**  'TDepcribe  the  tail  for  me." 

"They  have  long,  thin  tails,  with  little  or  no  hair  on  ^t  is  very  flat,  almost  like  the  end  of  a  paddle,  and 

them/*  is  the  reply.     "That  is  true.     The  tails  are  far  has  no  fur  on  it.**    "It  is  scaly,**  adds  the  teacher, 

from  pretty,  I  think.     Of  course,  they  are  not  to  serve  '^ou  are  quite  right  in  saying  it  is  like  a  paddle;  for 

as  the  squirrels'  tails  do.    Where  do  they  live?**  the  beaver  is  a  water  animal  and  uses  its  tail  for  a 

"They  live  in  the  walls  of  houses  and  under  bams  rudder, 
and  such  places,**  the  children  decide,  and  the  teacher  "You  may  not  be  able  to  tell  from  the  picture  much 
reminds  them  that  this  is  quite  different  from,  the  about  the  feet,  but  they  are  webbed  for  swimmings 
habits  of  most  other  rodents.  ^THowever,  not  all  the  and  there  are  the  five  toes  on  each.  Beavers  are  ex- 
rats  or  mice  live  in  such  places;  for  there  is  a  field  pert  divers  as  well  as  s^simmers  and  they  can  cloee 
mouse  and  the  water  rat  to  be  thought  of,  as  well  as  both  nostrils  and  ears  so  no  water  can  get  in. 
many  others.  They  have  thick,  soft  fur,  much  valued  by  furriers. 

"How   do    people   feel   toward    these   animals?**  They  need  this,  because  they  swim  in  the  cold  waters 

"They  dislike  them.**     "Why?'*     "They  eat  food  in  of  the  streams  even  when  they  are  frozen  over.     In 

the  house  or  grain  in  the  bam.**  order  that  the  streams  may  have  depth  enough  for 

"The  worst  of  it  is,*'  says  the  teacher,  "they  increase  them  under  the  ice,  they  have  acquired  the  power  of 

so  rapidly  that  we  must  forever  wage  war  to  keep  damming  them,  thus  maldng  ponds,  often  quite  large; 

them  down.     Yet  rats  eat  everything,  and  so  often  for  a  beaver  dam  may  be  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 

keep  sewers  free  from  what  would  else  decay  and  cause  to  two  hundred  feet  long, 

disease.     But  we  do  not  want  too  many  of  them.***  "To  make  these  dams,  they  gnaw  through  the 

"Now  I  am  ready  to  hear  about  a  rodent,  larger  trunks  of  trees  along  the  bank  until  the  trees  fall; 

than  any  of  these,  that  children  love  to  have  for  a  pet.'*  then  they  gnaw  them  into  logs  five  or  six  feet  long, 

'T)o  you  mean  the  rabbit?**  the  children  ask.     'TTes,  strip  them  of  the  bark,  which  they  use  for  food,  roll 

tell  me  what  you  know  about  it,**  and  she  puts  up  her  them  into  the  water,  and  with  the  twigs  and  boughs 

picture  of  rabbits.  form  a  dam.    With  the  fore-feet,— not  with  the  tail, 

'It  has  very  long  ears,'*  one  child  remarks.     'TEow  as  is  often  said,— they  pack  in  mud  so  as  to  make  a 

does  it  hold  them?**  asks  his  teacher.     "Sometimes  it  good  working  dam. 

holds  them  up  straight  and  sometimes  they  are  laid  "They  often  have  a  burrow  in  the  bank,  with  both 

down  flat.**    ^'When  are  they  raised?**    "When  the  a  land  and  water  entrance,  and  sometimes  a  lodge  in 

rabbit  is  anxious  to  hear  well.**    "Good.     The  hear-  the  stream,  a  mound  of  twigs,  boughs,  and  mud,  more 

ing  is  sharp,  so  is  the  sight.     See  how  large  and  bright  or  less  water-proof.     The  lodge  has  two  stories,  one 

the  eyes  are.  above  the  water  for  the  beavers,  one  below  for  stores* 

"What  about  the  tail?**     "It  is  short.'*    "Yes,  and  The  entrance  is  under  water.     They  eat  roots  and 

it  curves  up  against  the  back.     The  wild  rabbits  have  stems  of  water-plants,  such  as  pond  lilies,  as  well  as 

reddish  or  grayish  hrovm  coats,  but  the  underside  of  bark    and    twigs.     They    can    walk    on    the    land, 

the  tail  is  white.     One  great  scientist  thinks  that  this  although  they  live  mostly  in  the  water.** 

helps  the  rabbits  in  time  of  danger  to  follow  one  an-  A  quick  review  follows,  in  which  the  names  of  the 

other  to  the  warrens  or  burrows,  the  little  white  tail  animals  are  discussed,  and  one  or  two  important  points 

being  a  little  signal  flag.  about  each  are  placed  on  the  blackboard. 

"AVhat  color  is  the  prettiest  for  pet  rabbits,  do  you  •  '■'  ■ 

think?    I  knew  you  would  decide  on  the  white  ones  Literature. 

with  the  pink  eves.  [Arranged  for  the  Saginaw  (Mich.)  Schools  by  Superin- 

"WTiat  do  you  know  of  the  speed  of  rabbits?**  ^^  ^^  GRADE  jj™^^°' 

"They  are  very  swift.**     'TDo  you  remember  the  fable  literature.                                 collateral  study. 

of  the  hare  and  the  tortoise?     The  hare  is  very  much  Long  Ago.— Review  stories  of  preceding  grade, 

hke  the  rabbit,  except  that  it  doesn't  burrow  and  its  R^d^mding  Hood: '^'^V^\V/^V^'^: [Ethiw 

hind  legs  are  even  longer  and  stronger.  Story  of  Joseph.    [Blbie.] Ethics 

"The  swiftness  of  the  rabbit,  its  keen  sight  and  ^Cl,n  a^id  the  Ante. •.■.•.•;.•;.•. [^'^^AnJ'ule 

hearing  are  the  results  of  its  long  struggle  to  live  in  Story  of  Sisyphus Rain.    Mist 

spite  of  its  numerous  enemies.     It  increases  so  rapidly  nlphnf  ^l^^''^ .' .' .' .'  .* .' .' .'  .* .' .' ." .' ." .' .'  ;Lkure?Tr^ 

— there  are  several  large   families  a  year — ^that  we  The  Dog  Argus.    [Odyssey.] Kindness 

should  soon  be  overnm  were  it  not  for  those  same  lltm^^lL^iS^-iBmeliZ^^^^^^^^^ 

€ncmies.     Some  vears  ago,  thev  took  some  rabbits  to      Present  Day.— Little  Lord  Pauntleroy Ethics 

Australia,  and  parts  of  that  land  are  being  completely  ^^i'Bi^'^^.^  ^^^,  .^^*7.Natuml  History 

overrun  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  keep  them  do\ni.  •       My  Saturday  Bird  Class Bird  Life 

^•Browning'8  "Pled  Piper  of  Hamelin"  might  well  be  read  to  the  Peaslee's      Graded      Selections, 

cblldren  aft«r  this  leBson.  [Pt.   II.] Ethics 
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travel.  These  seeds  have  no  wings,  but  are  provided 
with  sharp  little  hooks  or  claws.  Look  at  the  bur- 
docks and  beggar-ticksl  How  many  rides  they  steal 
during  these  fall  days  I 

We  are  all  great  travelers.  Some  of  us  have  been 
all  over  the  worid. 

Many  of  us  came  from  Europe  long  ago.  How  do 
you  think  we  crossed  the  ocean? 

QUESTIONS. 

What  is  the  great  object  of  every  plant's  life? 

What  dangers  threaten  the  seeds? 

How  are  the  seeds  protected  from  insects? 

How  are  they  sheltered  in  wind  and  storms? 

How  are  the  seeds  nourished  through  the  autumn 
days? 

What  is  the  most  impori:ant  pari;  of  the  seeds? 

What  is  inside  of  every  seed? 

Is  it  well  for  the  seeds  to  spring  up  in  the  place 
where  they  ripen?    Why  not? 

How  are  they  able  to  take  long  jouraeys? 

What  seeds  are  provided  with  wings? 

What  seeds  have  little  parachute  of  tufts  of  down? 

What  seeds  have  hooks  and  claws? 

How  are  seeds  distributed  ? 


6E00RAPHT    BY    GRADES.— (II.)* 

BY   MARY    R.    DAVIS, 
Principal  Training  School,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
I.     LESSONS    ON    PLACE. 
EACH,  in  connection  with  the  kinder- 
garten,   paper,  folding,    etc.      Pretty 
little     exercises     should     be    planned 
by  the  teacher  to  keep  up  interest. 
Can  take  the  language  period   or  a 
general  exercise. 

1.  Position  undefined, — (a)  Objects  placed  by 
teacher;  children  discover  position  and  imitate,  (b) 
Children  place  objects  previously  seen  or  associated 
together. 

2     Relative. — Position,  distance,  direction. 
3.     Illustrate  the  use  of  prepositions  of  place;  as  in, 
on,  upon,  above,  before,  among,  under,  between,  over, 
below,  etc. 

Illustrate  the  terms  right,  left,  middle,  cemre, 
right-hand  comer  of  desk,  of  paper;  left-hand  comer 
of  desk,  of  paper;  upper  (lower)  left  (right)  comer  of 
desk,  front,  back,  middle  of  back,  and  front  of  desk 

or  square  of  paper. 

METHOD. 

First — Teacher  places  object;  pupils  imitate. 

Second — Teacher  places  object;  pupils  describe. 

Third — Objects  removed;  pupils  describe. 

Fourth — Teacher  dictates:  pupils  place  objects. 

Fifth — One  pupil  dictates;  pupils  place  objects. 

(c)  Kepresentation  of  relative  position  of  objects  on 
top  of  desk.  (Drawing  or  representation  to  be  on 
slate  or  paper.) 

Result-r-Nothing    exact  or    accurate,    must    hare 
something  more  definite. 
NECESSITY    FOR    STANDARD    DISTANCE    SHOWN. 

1.     By  terms  of  relative  distance — near  to,  nearer 
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to,  far  from,  farther  from,  beyond,  how  far,  how  near, 
a  long  way  oflF,  etc.  (Have  exercises  in  which  little 
children  discover  the  necessity  for  accurate  measure- 
ment, in  order  to  describe  truly  and  accurately. 

2.  Measurement— inch,  foot,  yard.  Teach,  drill. 
(See  Number  Grade  I.) 

3.  Representation  to  scale — Of  slate,  sheet  of 
paper,  number  table,  desk,  teacher's  platform  and 
desk. 

(In  first  and  second  grades,  review  and  require  draw- 
ings of  schoolroom  floor  representing  desks,  tables,  etc.. 
of  schoolyard,  with  schoolhouse  and  streets  adjacent  to 
school  grounds.    In  third  grade,  streets  of  vicinity.) 

4.  To  show  necessity  for  scale. 

Ask  pupils  to  represent  or  draw  a  sheet  of  paper,  or 
slate  the  same  size  as  the  paper  or  slate  upon  which  the 
drawing  is  to  be  placed.  Ask  them  to  draw  number 
table  on  paper. 

Lead  them  to  see  that  they  can  draw  it  smaller  by 
keeping  the  same  proportions.  Draw  it  one-half  the 
real  size,  then  one  inch  to  a  foot;  one-fourth  inch  to  a 
foot. 

(Exercises  in  number  should  train  children  to  know  the 
inch,  half-inch,  and  quarter-Inch  marks  on  a  foot  rule, 
and  to  know  these  lengths  when  standing  alone,  as:—) 

Require  them  from  the  first  to  state  the  scale  in  the 
left-hand  comer  above  the  margin. 

For  variation  and  drill,  place  flat  objects,  as  a  book, 
tablet,  or  slate,  on  desk  for  children  to  represent  in 
connection  with  desk. 

The  next  step — Represent  platform  with  teacher's 
desk  upon  it  to  a  scale.  Then  represent  schoolroom 
without  desks  or  any  details,  with  platform  to  a  scale. 
NECESSITY   FOR  STANDAJRD   DIRECTION   SHOWN. 

First — By  terms:  at  the  right,  the  left,  the  back,  the 
front,  etc. 

Second — ^Use  of  relative  direction. 

Tell  pupil  to  walk  to  the  right;  turn  and  walk  to  the 
right,  and  so  on.  He  may  continue  to  the  right  and 
reach  the  opposite  point  in  the  room;  he  may  then 
turn  to  right  or  left  and  reach  the  same  point  from 
which  he  started.  (The  terms  mean  nothing  abso- 
lute.) 

Tell  different  children  to  describe  the  way  they  go 
home;  go  to  church,  etc.  (Nothing  definite, — ^need  ab- 
solute, true  terms.) 

Third — From  relative  terms  pass  to  absolute. 
POINTS   OF   COMPASS. 

East — Facing  sunrise  ("Where  sun  gets  up  in 
morning"). 

West — Facing  sunset  (''Where  sun  goes  to  bed"). 

Require  pupils  to  walk  toward  the  east;  toward  the 
west;  to  tell  the  direction,  to  locate  different  objects  in 
room,  different  pupils  in  room,  different  rooms  in 
building,  different  buildings  wliich  are  east  or  west 
from  schoolhouse. 

Find  the  east  part  of  the  room,  of  platform,  of 
desk,  of  teacher's  desk,  place  E  to  represent  east;  W 
to  represent  west  on  drawings. 

Teach  objectively  the  direction  of  shadows  by  hold- 
ing objects  vertically  in  sunlight  or  between  candle 
and  screen. 
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Note  shadows  fall  in  opposite  direction  from  the 
light.  Note  the  direction  they  fall  in  the  morning; 
at  night. 

North — at  noon  all  shadows  fall  in  this  direction. 

South — facing  sun  at  noon,  one  looks  toward  the 
south.. 

Drill  by  locating  objects  in  room,  direction  of  one 
pupil  from  another;  objects  in  yard  and  building, 
rooms  in  building,  buildings  in  city. 

Observe  direction  of  sun  shadows  in  morning;  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon;  at  sunset. 

'(Children  do  not  know  semi-cardinal  points,  but 
can  point  without  naming  them.) 

Observe  length  of  shadows. 

Teach  first  by  raising  and  lowering  candle.  Chil- 
dren will  tell  you  shadows  are  long  in  the  early 
morning,  because  the  sun  is  low;  they  point  westward 
because  the  sun  is  in  the  east;  grow  shorter  until  noon, 
when  they  begin  to  lengthen,  being  longest  again  at 
simset  and  pointing  toward  the  east,  because  the  sun 
is  in  the  west. 


As  the  shadow  grows  shorter  it  seems  to  travel  from 
west  to  north  in  the  morning;  and  as  it  grows  longer  it 
seems  to  travel  from  north  to  east.  Why?  Why  is  it 
shortest  at  mid-day? 

Mark  cardinal  points  on  floor. 

Bring  in  compass.     Teach  pupils  to  read  it. 

For  second  and  third  grades  additional  work  in 
having  pupils  think  towards  what  city  their  shadow 
falls  at  noon;  in  the  morning;  in  the  afternoon;  e.  g., 
if  in  Springfield  at  sunset,  toward  what  large  city 
would  shadow  fall? 

Children  observe  sun  shadow  every  pleasant  day  at 
noon.  Drive  a  stake  in  schoolyard;  make  a  perma- 
nent mark  on  floor  in  schoolroom  at  noon.  Note  that 
it  grows  longer  until  December  31;  then  that  it  grows 
shorter  until  June.  Have  a  special  mark  with  date 
showing  this.  Drive  smaller  stakes  in  the  yard  to 
indicate  the  distances  the  shadow  travels  during  the 
season.     Thus  lead  to  seasons  in  higher  grade. 

When  are  the  shadows  lengthening?  When  short* 
enino:?     Think  why  and  explain. 
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travel.  These  seeds  have  no  wings,  but  are  provided 
with  sharp  little  hooks  or  claws.  Look  at  the  bur- 
docks and  beggar-ticks  I  How  many  rides  they  steel 
during  these  fall  days! 

We  are  all  great  travelers.    Some  of  us  have  been 
all  over  the  world. 

Many  of  us  came  from  Europe  long  ago.    How  do 
you  think  we  crossed  the  ocean? 
QUESTIONS. 

What  is  the  great  object  of  every  plant's  life? 

What  dangers  threaten  the  seeds? 

How  are  the  seeds  protected  from  insects? 

How  are  they  sheltered  in  wind  and  storms? 

How  are  the  seeds  nourished  through  the  autumn 
days? 

What  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  seeds? 

What  is  inside  of  every  seed? 

Is  it  well  for  the  seeds  to  spring  up  in  the  place 
where  they  ripen?    Why  not? 

How  are  they  able  to  take  long  journeys? 

What  seeds  are  provided  with  wings? 

What  seeds  have  little  parachutes  of  tufts  of  down? 

What  seeds  have  hooks  and  claws? 

How  are  seeds  distributed? 


6E00RAPHT    BY    GRADES.- (11.)'' 

BY   MARY    R.    DAVIS, 
Principal  Training  School,  Hayerhill,  Mass. 
I.     LESSONS    ON    PLACE. 
EACH,  in  connection  with  the  kinder- 
garten,   paper,  folding,    etc.      Pretty 
little     exercises    should     be    planned 
by  the  teacher  to  keep   up  interest. 
Can   take  the   language   i>eriod   or   a 
general  exercise. 

1.  Position  undefined. — (a)  Objects  placed  by 
teacher;  children  discover  position  and  imitate,  (b) 
Children  place  objects  previously  seen  or  associated 
together. 

2     Relative. — Position,  distance,  direction. 
3.     Illustrate  the  use  of  prepositions  of  place;  as  in, 
on,  upon,  above,  before,  among,  under,  between,  over, 
below,  etc. 

Illustrate  tho  terms  right,  left,  middle,  centre, 
right-hand  comer  of  desk,  of  paper;  left-hand  comer 
of  desk,  of  paper;  upper  (lower)  left  (right)  comer  of 
desk,  front,  back,  middle  of  back,  and  front  of  desk 

or  square  of  paper. 

METHOD. 

First — Teacher  places  object;  pupils  imitate. 

Second — Teacher  places  object;  pupils  describe. 

Third — Objects  removed;  pupils  describe. 

Fourth — Teacher  dictates:  pupils  place  objects. 

Fifth — One  pupil  dictates;  pupils  place  objects. 

(c)  Representation  of  relative  position  of  objects  on 
top  of  desk.  (Drawing  or  representation  to  be  on 
slate  or  paper.) 

Piesult-T-Nothing    exact  or   accurate,    must   hare 
something  more  definite. 
NECESSITY    FOR    STANDARD    DISTANCE    SHOWN. 

1.     By  tenns  of  relative  distance — near  to,  nearer 
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to,  far  from,  farther  from,  beyond,  how  far,  how  near, 
a  long  way  oflf,  etc.  (Have  exercises  in  which  little 
children  discover  the  necessity  for  accurate  measure- 
ment, in  order  to  describe  truly  and  accurately. 

2.  Measurement — ^inch,  foot,  yard.  Teach,  drill. 
(See  Number  Grade  I.) 

3.  BepresentaUon  to  scale — ^Of  slate,  sheet  of 
paper,  number  table,  desk,  teacher's  platform  and 
desk. 

(In  first  and  second  grades,  review  and  require  draw- 
ings of  schoolroom  floor  representing  desks,  tables,  etc., 
of  schoolyard,  with  schoolhouse  and  streets  adjacent  to 
school  grounds.    In  third  grade,  streets  of  vicinity.) 

4.  To  show  necessity  for  scale. 

Ask  pupils  to  represent  or  draw  a  sheet  of  paper,  or 
slate  the  same  size  as  the  paper  or  slate  upon  which  the 
drawing  is  to  be  placed.  Ask  them  to  draw  number 
table  on  paper. 

Lead  them  to  see  that  they  can  draw  it  smaller  by 
keeping  the  same  proportions.  Draw  it  one-half  the 
real  size,  then  one  inch  to  a  foot;  one-fourth  inch  to  a 
foot. 

(Exercises  In  number  should  train  children  to  know  the 
Inch,  half-Inch,  and  quarter-Inch  marks  on  a  foot  rule, 
and  to  know  these  lengths  when  standing  alone,  as: — ) 

Bequire  them  from  the  first  to  state  the  scale  in  the 
left-hand  comer  above  the  margin. 

For  variation  and  drill,  place  flat  objects,  as  a  book, 
tablet,  or  slate,  on  desk  for  children  to  represent  in 
connection  with  desk. 

The  next  step — Bepresent  platform  with  teacher's 
desk  upon  it  to  a  scale.  Then  represent  schoolroom 
without  desks  or  any  details,  with  platform  to  a  scale. 
NECESSITY   FOR  STANDAfeD   DIRECTION   SHOWN. 

First — By  terms:  at  the  right,  the  left,  the  back,  the 
front,  etc. 

Second — ^Use  of  relative  direction. 

Tell  pupil  to  walk  to  the  right;  turn  and  walk  to  the 
right,  and  so  on.  He  may  continue  to  the  right  and 
reach  the  opposite  point  in  the  room;  he  may  then 
turn  to  right  or  left  and  reach  the  same  point  from 
which  he  started.  (The  terms  mean  nothing  abso- 
lute.) 

Tell  different  children  to  describe  the  way  they  go 
home;  go  to  church,  etc.  (Nothing  definite, — need  ab- 
solute, true  terms.) 

Third — From  relative  terms  pass  to  absolute. 
POINTS   OF   COMPASS. 

East — Facing  sunrise  ("Where  sun  gets  up  in 
morning'^). 

West — Facing  sunset  ("Where  sun  goes  to  bed"). 

Bequire  pupils  to  walk  toward  the  east;  toward  the 
west;  to  tell  the  direction,  to  locate  different  objects  in 
room,  different  pupils  in  room,  different  rooms  in 
building,  different  buildings  which  are  east  or  west 
from  schoolhouse. 

Find  the  east  part  of  the  room,  of  platform,  of 
desk,  of  teacher's  desk,  place  E  to  represent  east;  W 
to  represent  west  on  dra^?ings. 

Teach  objectively  the  direction  of  shadows  by  hold- 
ing objects  vertically  in  sunlight  or  between  candle 
and  screen. 
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Note  shadows  fall  in  opposite  direction  from  the 
light.  Note  the  direction  they  fall  in  the  morning; 
at  night. 

North — at  noon  all  shadows  fall  in  this  direction. 

South — facing  sun  at  noon,  one  looks  toward  the 
south.. 

Drill  by  locating  objects  in  room,  direction  of  one 
pupil  from  another;  objects  in  yard  and  building, 
rooms  in  building,  buildings  in  city. 

Observe  direction  of  sim  shadows  in  morning;  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon;  at  sunset. 

'(Children  do  not  know  semi-cardinal  points,  but 
can  point  without  naming  them.) 

Observe  length  of  shadows. 

Teach  first  by  raising  and  lowering  candle.  Chil- 
dren will  tell  you  shadows  are  long  in  the  early 
morning,  because  the  sun  is  low;  they  point  westward 
because  the  sun  is  in  the  east;  grow  shorter  until  noon, 
when  they  begin  to  lengthen,  being  longest  again  at 
simset  and  pointing  toward  the  east,  because  the  sun 
is  in  the  west. 


As  the  shadow  grows  shorter  it  seems  to  travel  from 
west  to  north  in  the  morning;  and  as  it  grows  longer  it 
seems  to  travel  from  north  to  east.  Why?  Why  is  it 
shortest  at  mid-day? 

Mark  cardinal  points  on  floor. 

Bring  in  compass.     Teach  pupils  to  read  it. 

For  second  and  third  grades  additional  work  in 
having  pupils  think  towards  what  city  their  shadow 
falls  at  noon;  in  the  morning;  in  the  afternoon;  e.  g., 
if  in  Springfield  at  sunset,  toward  what  large  city 
would  shadow  fall? 

Children  observe  sun  shadow  every  pleasant  day  at 
noon.  Drive  a  stake  in  schoolyard;  make  a  perma- 
nent mark  on  floor  in  schoolroom  at  noon.  Note  that 
it  grows  longer  until  December  31;  then  that  it  grows 
shorter  until  June.  Have  a  special  mark  with  date 
showing  this.  Drive  smaller  stakes  in  the  yard  to 
indicate  the  distances  the  shadow  travels  during  the 
season.     Thus  lead  to  seasons  in  higher  grade. 

When  are  the  shadows  lengthening?  When  short* 
enino:?     Think  why  <ind  explain. 
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txayel.  These  seeds  have  no  wings,  but  axe  prayided 
with  sharp  little  hooks  or  claws.  Look  at  the  bur- 
docks and  beggar-ticks  I  How  many  rides  they  steel 
during  these  fall  days  I 

We  are  all  great  trayelers.    Some  of  us  have  been 
all  over  the  world. 

Many  of  us  came  from  Europe  long  ago.    How  do 
you  think  we  crossed  the  ocean? 
QUESTIONS. 

What  is  the  great  object  of  every  plant's  life? 

What  dangers  threaten  the  seeds? 

How  are  the  seeds  protected  from  insects? 

How  are  they  sheltered  in  wind  and  storms? 

How  are  the  seeds  nourished  through  the  autumn 
days? 

What  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  seeds? 

What  is  inside  of  every  seed? 

Is  it  well  for  the  seeds  to  spring  up  in  the  place 
where  they  ripen?     Why  not? 

How  are  they  able  to  take  long  journeys? 

What  seeds  are  provided  with  wings? 

What  seeds  have  little  parachutes  of  tufts  of  down? 

What  seeds  have  hooks  and  claws? 

How  are  seeds  distributed? 


6E00RAPHT    BY    GRADES.- (11.)'' 

BY   MARY    R.    DAVIS, 
Principal  Training  School,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
I.     LESSONS    ON    PLACE. 
EACH,  in  connection  with  the  kinder- 
garten,   paper,  folding,    etc.      Pretty 
little    exercises    should    be   planned 
by  the  teacher  to  keep  up  interest. 
Can  take  the  language  }>eriod   or  a 
general  exercise. 

1.  Position  undefined. — (a)  Objects  placed  by 
teacher;  children  discover  position  and  imitate,  (b) 
Children  place  objects  previously  seen  or  associated 
together. 

2     Relative. — Position,  distance,  direction. 
3.     Illustrate  the  use  of  prepositions  of  place;  as  in, 
on,  upon,  above,  before,  among,  under,  between,  over, 
below,  etc. 

Illustrate  the  terms  right,  left,  middle,  centre, 
right-hand  comer  of  desk,  of  paper;  left-hand  comer 
of  desk,  of  paper;  upper  (lower)  left  (right)  comer  of 
desk,  front,  back,  middle  of  back,  and  front  of  desk 

or  pquare  of  paper. 

METHOD. 

First — Teacher  places  object;  pupils  imitate. 

Second — Teacher  places  object;  pupils  describe. 

Third — Objects  removed;  pupils  describe. 

Fourth — Teacher  dictates:  pupils  place  objects. 

Fifth — One  pupil  dictates;  pupils  place  objects. 

(c)  Representation  of  relative  position  of  objects  on 
top  of  desk.  (Drawing  or  representation  to  be  on 
slate  or  paper.) 

Eesult-r-Nothing    exact  or    accurate,    must    hare 
something  more  definite. 
NECESSITY    FOR    STANDARD    DISTANCE    SHOWN. 

1.     By  tenns  of  relative  distance — near  to,  nearer 
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to,  far  from,  farther  from,  beyond,  how  far,  how  near, 
a  long  way  oflf,  etc.  (Have  exercises  in  which  little 
children  discover  the  necessity  for  accurate  measure- 
ment, in  order  to  describe  truly  and  accurately. 

2.  Measurement — ^inch,  foot,  yard.  Teach,  drill. 
(See  Number  Grade  I.) 

3.  Bepresentation  to  scale — ^Of  slate,  sheet  of 
paper,  number  table,  desk,  teacher's  platform  and 
desk. 

(In  first  and  second  grades,  review  and  require  draw- 
ings of  schoolroom  floor  representing  desks,  tables,  etc., 
of  schoolyard,  with  schoolhouse  and  streets  adjacent  to 
school  grounds.    In  third  grade,  streets  of  vicinity.) 

4.  To  show  necessity  for  scale. 

Ask  pupils  to  represent  or  draw  a  sheet  of  paper,  or 
slate  the  same  size  as  the  paper  or  slate  upon  which  the 
drawing  is  to  be  placed.  Ask  them  to  draw  number 
table  on  paper. 

Lead  them  to  see  that  they  can  draw  it  smaller  by 
keeping  the  same  proportions.  Draw  it  one-half  the 
real  size,  then  one  inch  to  a  foot;  one-fourth  inch  to  a 
foot. 

(Exercises  in  number  should  train  children  to  know  the 
inch,  half-inch,  and  quarter-inch  marks  on  a  foot  rule, 
and  to  know  these  lengths  when  standing  alone,  as: — ) 

Require  them  from  the  first  to  state  the  scale  in  the 
left-hand  comer  above  the  margin. 

For  variation  and  drill,  place  flat  objects,  as  a  book, 
tablet,  or  slate,  on  desk  for  children  to  represent  in 
connection  with  desk. 

The  next  step — Bepresent  platform  with  teacher's 
desk  upon  it  to  a  scale.  Then  represent  schoolroom 
without  desks  or  any  details,  with  platform  to  a  scale. 
NECESSITY   FOR  STANDARD   DIRECTION   SHOWN. 

First — By  terms:  at  the  right,  the  left,  the  back,  the 
front,  etc. 

Second — ^Use  of  relative  direction. 

Tell  pupil  to  walk  to  the  right;  turn  and  walk  to  the 
right,  and  so  on.  He  may  continue  to  the  right  and 
reach  the  opposite  point  in  the  room;  he  may  then 
turn  to  right  or  left  and  reach  the  same  point  from 
which  he  started.  (The  terms  mean  nothing  abso- 
lute.) 

Tell  different  children  to  describe  the  way  they  go 
home;  go  to  church,  etc.  (Nothing  definite, — ^need  ab- 
solute, true  terms.) 

Third — From  relative  terms  pass  to  absolute. 
POINTS   OF   COMPASS. 

East — ^Facing  sunrise  ("Where  sun  gets  up  in 
morning"). 

West — Facing  sunset  ("Where  sun  goes  to  bed"). 

Require  pupils  to  walk  toward  the  east;  toward  the 
west;  to  tell  the  direction,  to  locate  different  objects  in 
room,  different  pupils  in  room,  different  rooms  in 
building,  different  buildings  which  are  east  or  west 
from  schoolhouse. 

Find  the  east  part  of  the  room,  of  platform,  of 
desk,  of  teacher's  desk,  place  E  to  represent  east;  W 
to  represent  west  on  drawings. 

Teach  objectively  the  direction  of  shadows  by  hold- 
ing objects  vertically  in  sunlight  or  between  candle 
and  screen. 
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PREPARING  FOR  WINTER. 


Note  shadows  fall  in  opposite  direction  from  the 
light.  Note  the  direction  they  fall  in  the  morning; 
at  night. 

North — ^at  noon  all  shadows  fall  in  this  direction. 

South — facing  sun  at  noon,  one  looks  toward  the 
south.. 

Drill  by  locating  objects  in  room,  direction  of  one 
pupil  from  another;  objects  in  yard  and  building, 
rooms  in  building,  buildings  in  city. 

Observe  direction  of  sun  shadows  in  morning;  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon;  at  simset. 

'(Children  do  not  know  semi-cardinal  points,  but 
can  point  without  naming  them.) 

Observe  length  of  shadows. 

Teach  first  by  raising  and  lowering  candle.  Chil- 
dren will  tell  you  shadows  are  long  in  the  early 
morning,  because  the  sun  is  low;  they  point  westward 
because  the  sun  is  in  the  east;  grow  shorter  until  noon, 
when  they  begin  to  lengthen,  being  longest  again  at 
sunset  and  pointing  toward  the  east,  because  the  sun 
is  in  the  west. 


As  the  shadow  grows  shorter  it  seems  to  travel  from 
west  to  north  in  the  morning;  and  as  it  grows  longer  it 
seems  to  travel  from  north  to  east.  Why?  Why  is  it 
shortest  at  mid-day? 

Mark  cardinal  points  on  floor. 

Bring  in  compass.     Teach  pupils  to  read  it. 

For  second  and  third  grades  additional  work  in 
having  pupils  think  towards  what  city  their  shadow 
falls  at  noon;  in  the  morning;  in  the  afternoon;  e.  g., 
if  in  Springfield  at  sunset,  toward  what  large  city 
would  shadow  fall? 

Children  observe  sun  shadow  every  pleasant  day  at 
noon.  Drive  a  stake  in  schoolyard;  make  a  permar 
nent  mark  on  floor  in  schoolroom  at  noon.  Note  that 
it  grows  longer  until  December  31;  then  that  it  grows 
shorter  until  June.  Have  a  special  mark  with  date 
showing  this.  Drive  smaller  stakes  in  the  yard  to 
indicate  the  distances  the  shadow  travels  during  the 
season.     Thus  lead  to  seasons  in  higher  grade. 

Wlien  are  the  shadows  lengthening?  When  short* 
enino:?     Think  why  <ind  explain. 
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The  Wind. 

BY   W.    L.    GERMAN. 

HE  merry  southwind, 

A  Jolly  old  fellow. 
Blew  his  breath  on  the  leaves, 

All  brown,  red,  and  yellow; 
And  laughingly  downward 

They  fell  one  by  one, 
Pursuing  each  other 

In  spirit  of  fun. 

The  icy  northwlnd, 

With  whistle  and  moan, 
Spread  o'er  them  the  snow. 

And  left  them  alone 
To  wither  and  fade, 

Forgotten  by  all. 
And  this  is  the  fate 

Of  the  leaves  every  fall. 


The  Land  of  Nowhere. 

O  you  know  where  the  summer  blooms  all  the  year 
round. 
Where  there  never  is  rain  on  a  picnic  day. 
Where  the  thornless  rose  in  its  beauty  grows. 
And  little  boys  never  are  called  from  play? 
Oh!  hey!  it  is  far  away. 
In  the  wonderful  land  of  Nowhere. 

Would  you  like  to  live  where  nobody  scolds. 

Where  you  never  are  told,  "It  is  time  for  bed," 
Where  you  learn  without  trying,  and  laugh  without 
crying. 
Where  snarls  never  pull  when  they  comb  your 
head? 
Then  oh!  hey!  you  must  hie  away 
To  the  wonderful  land  of  Nowhere. 

If  you  long  to  dwell  where  you  never  need  wait. 

Where  no  one  is  punished  or  made  to  cry. 
Where  a  supper  of  cakes  is  not  followed  by  aches, 
And  little  folks  thrive  on  a  diet  of  pie. 
Then  ho!  hey!  you  must  go,  I  say, 
To  the  wonderful  land  of  Nowhere. 

Tou  must  drift  down  the  river  of  Idle  Dreams, 

Close  to  the  border  of  No-man's  Land; 
For  a  year  and  a  day  you  must  sail  away. 
And  then  you  will  come  to  an  unknown  strand; 
And  ho!  hey!  If  you  get  there — stay 
In  the  wonderful  land  of  Nowhere. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


Oolden-rod's  Answer. 

Song  and  Game. 
GOLDEN-ROD,  O  Golden-rod, 
What  do  you  say  to  me? 
I  tell  you  the  merry  sunshine 
Is  yellow  as  it  can  be. 

0  Golden-rod,  O  Golden-rod, 
You're  yellow  yourself,  you  see. 

1  tell  you  the  merry  sunshine 

Is  yellower  yet  than  me.  , 

0  Golden-rod,  O  Golden-rod, 
How  did  you  get  your  hue? 

1  tell  you  the  merry  sunshine 
Gave  me  this  color,  true. 

0  Golden-rod,  O  Golden-rod, 
I  love  you  well,  you  know. 

1  tell  you  the  merry  sunshine 
Loves  you  and  makes  you  grow. 

0  Golden-rod,  O  Golden-rod, 
Here  is  a  kiss  for  you. 

1  tell  you  the  merry  sunshine 
Loves— and  kisses,  too. 

— Adelle  J.  Gray,  in  Kindergarten  News. 
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Harehing  Song. 

[Air:  "Marching  Through  Georgia,"] 
BE  the  children  marching,  marching  nicely  to  and 
fro; 
Keeping  time  like  soldiers,  marching  back  and  forth 

we  go; 
Up  and  down  around  the  room,  all  in  a  pretty  row. 
Nicely  we  march  on  together. 
Chorus. 
Away!  away!  around  the  room  we  go; 
Away!  away!  all  in  a  pretty  row. 
Up  and  down  and  out  and  in,  passing  to  and  fro, 
Nicely  we  march  on  together. 

All  with  face  and  hands  s6  clean,  all  dressed  so  trim 

and  neat; 
Hear    the  steady    tramp,    tramp,    tramp    of  little 

marching  feet. 
While  we  sing  our  little  song,  with  voices  clear  and 

sweet. 

Nicely  we  march  on  together. 
Chorus. 
Away!  away!  around  the  room  we  go,  etc. 

— ^Jennie  D.  Moore,  in  the  Moderator. 
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What  the  Aeoms  Say. 

E  sleep  all  winter  under  the  snow; 
We  laugh  in  springtime,  and  then  we  grow. 

We  play  in  summer  with  winds  that  blow; 
We  work  in  autumn,  making  the  buds,  you  know. 

Up  in  a  tree- top,  swinging  on  a  limb; 
Hearing  many  voices,  sounds  are  growing  dim. 

Down  upon  the  ground  for  a  winter  nap; 
Hid  in  dainty  overs,  there  I  lost  my  cap. 
— Louise  A.  Strong,  in  Kindergarten  Magazine. 


Song  and  Stiek  Lesson. 

Six  two-inch  sticks  for  each  child.    Lay,  by  direction, 
a  six-pointed  star.    Sing: — 

The  bright  stars  shining  in  the  sky, 
I  cannot  count  them  if  I  try. 
Up  there  they  stay 
Both  night  and  day 
Far,  far  beyond  the  sun. 
God  counts  them  every  one. 

Add  twelve  one-inch  sticks  to  make  snowflake  pattern. 
Encourage  variety.    Sing:  — 

The  snow-stars  falling  from  the  sky, 
I  cannot  count  them  if  I  try. 
They  will  not  stay, 
They  melt  away 
Before  the  day  is  done. 
God  counts  them  every  one. 
— Elizabeth  M.  Cochrane,  in  Kindergarten  News. 
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Days  of  the  Week. 

niHE  days  of  the  week  once  talking  together, 
X   ^About  their  housekeeping,  their  friends,  and  the 
weather. 

Agreed  in  their  talk  it  would  be  a  nice  thing 

For  all  to  march,  and  dance,  and  sing. 

So  th^  all  stood  up  in  a  very  straight  row; 

And  this  is  the  way  they  decided  to  go:— 
(Let  seven  children  stand  up,  and  as  day  of  week  is 
called,  take  places.) 

First  came  little  Sunday,  so  sweet  and  good. 

With  a  book  in  her  hand,  at  the  head  she  stood. 

Monday  skipped  in  with  soap  and  a  tub. 

Scrubbing  away  wth  a  rubadub  dub. 

With  board  and  iron  came  Tuesday  bright, 

Talking  to  Monday  in  great  delight. 

Then  Wednesday— the  dear  little  cook— came  in. 

Riding  cock  horse  on  his  rolling  pin. 

Thursday  followed,  with  broom  and  brush. 

Her  hair  in  a  towel,  and  she  made  a  rush. 

Friday  appeared,  gaily  tripping  along; 

He  scoured  the  knives,  and  then  he  was  gone. 

Saturday  last,  with  a  great  big  tub. 

Into  which  we  all  jump  for  a  very  good  rub. 

(Let  the  children  march  and  sing  to  the  tune  of  "Good 
Ifoming,  Merry  Sunshine.") 

Children  of  the  week  are  we, 
Happy,  busy,  full  of  glee 
Often  do  we  come  this  way. 
And  you  meet  us  every  day 
Hand  in  hand  we  trip  along. 
Singing,  as  we  go,  a  song 
Each  one  may  a  duty  bring. 
Though  it  be  a  little  thing. 

(Each  little  day  of  the  week  may  carry  a  doll's  tub, 
1)room,  rolling-pin,  knife,  or  iron.) 

—Mary  Ely  Page,  in  the  School  Record. 
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Oetober. 

BT   MABY   A.   MC  HUGH. 

CTOBER'S  woods  are  bare  and  brown, 
October's  leaves  are  falling  down. 
And  brown  nuts  cover  all  the  ground. 
While  merry  squirrels  scamper  round. 
They're  bringing  in  their  winter's  store, 
For  when  the  wild  winds  rave  and  roar. 
Within  each  safe  and  cosy  nest 
They'll  settle  down  for  winter  rest 
Come,  let  us  to  the  woods  away. 
And  slyly  watch  them  at  their  play; 
There  'neath  the  shady  trees  we'll  rest. 
In  all  their  autumn  splendor  dressed. 
We'll  find  upon  the  grassy  sod 
The  last  bright  sprays  of  golden-rod. 
And  every  basket  we  will  fill. 
And  bravely  work  away  until 
Within  the  faintly  glowing  west 
The  golden  sun  has  sunk  to  rest. 
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The  Squirrel. 

OUNG  Master  Squirrel  sits  up  in  a  tree, 
Happy  and  young  add  gay  is  he. 
He  looks  to  the  east,  and  then  to  the  west. 
Saying,  "Where,  O  where  will  the  nuts  be  the  beet? 

"For  winter  is  coming,  the  days  grow  cold; 
The  sheep  and  the  lambs  are  all  in  the  fold. 
I'll  new-line  and  carpet  my  snug  little  nest 
With  mosses  and  leaves,  ere  I  take  my  long  rest 

"The  children  with  soft  steps  come  creeping  around 
When  they  spy  me  at  work— but  I'm  oft  with  a 

bound; 
They  come  for  the  nuts;  so  I'll  work  with  a  will. 
And,  with  both  cheeks  as  baskets,  my  storehouse  I'll 

fill." 

—Selected. 
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My  Jack  Frost.  - 

LOOKED  from  my  window  one  autumn  mom. 
Cold  lay  the  earth  'neath  the  leaden  sky; 
Gay  and  laughing  and  rosily  warm, 
Little  Jack  Frost  went  tripping  by. 

With  a  cap  of  white  on  his  golden  head. 
And  a  coat  as  white  as  a  snowflake  wee, 

His  laugh  rang  out  like  a  silver  bell, 
As  he  waved  his  small  pink  hand  at  me. 

The  air  was  full  of  a  stinging  mist. 

The  fences  gray  with  a  chilly  rime. 
The  dead  leaves  swung  from  the  mother-oak, 

And  the  shivering  grasses,  dry,  kept  time. 

O,  little  Jack  Frost,  are  you  still  abroad? 

Tou  have  pinched  all  the  leaflets  on  every  tree. 
You  have  kissed  the  flowers  till  they  droop  full  low, 

And  now  do  you  come  to  spy  out  me? 

My  little  Jack  Frost  is  no  tricksy  elf; 

'Neath  his  snowy  coat  beats  a  heart  so  true! 
And  I  love  the  clasp  of  his  small,  warm  arms. 

And  the  dancing  light  in  his  eyes  of  blue. 

O,  chilling  mist,  you  have  taken  wing. 
The  sunshine  breaks  from  a  clouded  sky. 

And  June  birds  twitter,  and  brooklets  laugh. 
When  my  Jack  Frost  goes  tripping  by. 

— Kate  L.  Brown. 
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A  Child's  Fancy. 

HY,  Moon,  it  strikes  me  you're  looking  quite  thin. 
You  were  fat  when  I  saw  you  before. 
Pray  what  have  you  done,  and  where  have  you 
•  been? 
You  had  better  not  go  any  more. 

Perhaps  you  are  sick,  and  have  eaten  some  stuff 

Which  did  not  exactly  agree; 
Just  go  to  my  doctor,  and  tell  him  your  caae— 

I  assure  you  he  always  helps  me. 

But,  please,  dear  old  Moon,  don't  get  any  worse; 

When  you  come  again  morrow-day  night, 
I  hope  you'll  not  look  so  peaked  and  thin, 

For  I  like  you  fat,  Jolly,  and  bright 

—Outlook. 


"October  glows  on  every  cheek, 
October  shines  in  every  eye, 

While  up  the  hill  and  down  the  dale 
Her  crimson  banners  fly." 


Little  Miss  Chestnut. 

Yp  ITTLE  Miss  Chestnut  lived  in  a  tree, 
|4f     She  and  her  sisters;  one,  two,  three. 

Their  house  was  covered  with  prickles  green. 
To  keep  the  squirrels  away,  I  ween. 

Soon  Jack  Frost  knocked.  Just  for  fun; 
Out  Jumped  the  chestnuts,  every  one. 

Elsie  and  Fred,  in  their  walk  next  day. 
Found  the  nuts  and  took  them  away. 

On  winter  evenings,  cold  and  long. 

They'll  roast  the  nuts.    Here  ends  my  song. 

—Midland  Schools. 
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The  Raindrops. 

BT   8TBLLA   H.    8BBD. 

[Tune:  "Good  Morning,  Merry  SunBhlne."] 
BUSY,  Bparkling  raindrops. 

Can  you  know  the  good  you  do? 
How  all  the  little  flowers 

Wake  and  gladly  welcome  you? 
You  sing  to  them  of  summer, 

Of  birds  and  blue  skies  fair; 
You  clothe  with  grass  the  meadows 

That  in  winter  look  so  bare. 

We  thank  you,  little  raindrops. 

For  waking  up  the  flowers. 
So  you  are  very  welcome 

In  soft,  sweet  April  showers. 
We've  watched  you  in  the  cloud  ships 

A-sailing  through  the  sky. 
O  won't  you  stop  and  tell  us 

Why  must  you  hurry  by? 

"Why  hurry?"  say  the  raindrops, 

"There's  so  much  work  begun. 
We  must  be  always  busy. 

And  so  we're  hastening  on. 
For  we  must  help  the  flowers, 

And  swell  the  brooklet's  flow; 
Then  home  to  Mother  Ocean 

In  shining  rivers  we'll  go." 


The  wool  that  came  from  Mary's  sheep 

Was  spun  and  woven,  dears. 
And  made  into  a  nice  warm  coat 

That  Mary  wore  for  years. 

-— Bmilie  Poulsson.  in  the  Child's  World. 
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AID  the  leaves  upon  the  branches. 

One  sunny  autumn  day, 
"We've  flnished  all  our  work,  and  now 

We  can  no  Idhger  stay; 
So  our  gowns  of  red  and  yellow. 

And  our  cloaks  of  sober  brown 
Must  be  worn  before  the  frost  comes. 

And  we  go  rustling  down 

"We've  had  a  jolly  summer 

With  the  birds  that  built  their  nests 
Beneath  our  green  umbrellas. 

And  the  squirels  that  were  our  guests; 
But  we  cannot  wait  for  winter. 

And  we  do  not  care  for  snow; 
When  we  hear  the  wild  northwesters. 

We  lose  our  clasp  and  go. 

"But  we  hold  our  heads  up  bravely 

Unto  the  very  last, 
And  shine  in  pomp  and  splendor. 

As  away  we  flutter  fast 
In  the  mellow  autumn  noontide 

We  kiss  and  say  good-bye, 
And  through  the  naked  branches 

Then  may  children  see  the  sky." 

— Margaret  E  Sangster. 


Peter  Noddy. 

ETER   NODDY  comes  at  night, 
Down  the  chimney,  so  they  say. 
Sews  our  eyelids  fast  and  tight 

Till  the  break  of  day. 
And  never  yet  has  anybody 
Caught  a  glimpse  of  Peter  Noddy. 

Often  have  I  set  my  chair 
By  the  Are  to  watch  for  him; 

But  he  took  me  unaware 
In  the  shadows  dim. 

And  before  my  eyes  could  view  him 

He  had  popped  his  needle  through  them. 

Is  his  thread  a  moonbeam  white. 
Stolen  from  the  sky,  I  wonder? 

Or,  perhaps,  he  tears  the  slight 
Spider  webs  asunder. 

And  from  out  their  glossy  shreds 

Twines  and  spins  his  lissome  threads. 

And  his  flngers  are  so  deft. 

And  his  needle  is  so  keen. 
Not  a  scar  or  mark  is  left 

Where  its  point  has  been. 
So  he  comes  and  so  he  goes. 

Whence  or  whither  no  one  knows. 


—Selected. 


RULES  OF  PUBUriTIOlf. 


DmU  ^•x^iraiwm.  —  The  date  or  the  1 
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Sequel  to  an  Old  Story. 

L 
ARY  had  a  little  lamb. 

Which  grew  to  be  a  sheep; 
The  wool  upon  its  back  became 
Too  thick  and  warm  to  keep. 
2. 
Then  Mary's  sheep  did  with  the  rest 

Down  to  the  brookslde  go. 
And  soon  again  it  well  could  boast 
"A  fleece  as  white  as  snow." 
3. 
The  shearer  came,  and  with  his  shears 

Cut  off  the  heavy  wool. 
Till  every  sheep  was  shorn  at  last. 
And  all  the  bags  were  full. 


1  of  yoor  peper  iadlcitee  the  time 


Di»e§ntmmiMct9.  ~  Sabecripdona  are  not  dtocontlniied  at  their  ezplratioa. 
Any  aabecriber  wishing  to  atop  hia  paper  moat  notify  the  PuUiahera,  otherwiae 
he  ia  reaponsiblc  for  pajrment  aa  long  aa  the  paper  la  acnL  Do  not  depend 
npon  yonr  Poatmaater  or  any  one  elae  to  otder  the  paper  atopped  for  yon. 

CksMgv  ^  mddrwu.  ~  Subacribera  moat  notify  na  of  any  chaiM;e  in  their 
Addreaa.  giving  both  the  former  and  pfeaent  addreaa,  otherwise  t£ey  aie  re- 
aponaibie  for  the  paper  if  sent  to  a  former  addreaa,  nntil  ordered  stopped,  or 
addreaa  changed. 

If 0m  U  rtmii.  ~  To  aecure  safety,  it  ia  important  that  remittanoea  ahonld  be 
made  by  checks,  drafu,  peat-office  ordeia,  ezpreea  money  orders,  or  regiatered 
letters,  made  payable  to  the  PabUahen. 

XsdiMt.  —  Remittancaa  are  acknowleA|ed  by  change  of  date  following  the 
anfaacriber'a  name  on  the  paper.  Shoola  aoch  a  duunge  fail  to  aiwear  on  the 
label  ef  the  aecond  Issue  after  the  date  of  remittance,  anbaciibers  should  notify 
na  at  once. 

Uutmf  mttmbert.  —  Should  a  number  of  the  Tbachbk  fdl  to  reach  a  aob- 
acriber,  he  will  confer  a  faror  npon  the  Publiahera  by  notifying  us  of  the  fact» 
npon  receipt  of  whidi  notice  the  missing  number  wfll  be  sent.  We  gnarantee  a 
full  year'a  aubacription. 

All  lettMM  pertaining  to  the  Editorial  department,  and  all  onmmnnlcationa 
for  the  pages  of  the  Tbachbk  should  be  adtfreased  to  A  E.  Winsmif.  StUUr^ 
All  letters  pertainanc  to  the  busineaa  management  of  the  Tbachbb  anould  be 
addreaaed  to  the  Puoliahers. 

NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 

PmUicaii^m  Offict:  8  Somerset  St..  Boeten,  Maee. 


WS8TBBN  OFFfOB: 


A.  W.  MUMFOR1>,  Room  45,  Aaditoriam  Bldf.,  Chleago,  Ill» 

Mr.  Mumford  is  also  General  Agent  for  the  States  of  New  York.  New 
fersey,  PennsyWania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  ana  Iowa. 

POUTHBBN  AOBNCY: 

CLAUDE  J.  BELL,  409  Union  Street,  NashvlUe,  Tens. 

Mr.  Bell  b  General  Agent  for  the  States  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Arlcansas- 
Tezaa,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama.  Georgia,  and  Florida. 

TOPBKA    AOBNOY: 

H.  C.  FELLOW,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Mr.  Fellow  ia  general  agent  for  the  statea  of  Kanaaa,  Miaaouri,  Colorado,. 
Nevada,  and  Oklahoma  Territory. 
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UNIFORM    EXAMINATIONS     FOR    TEACHER'S 
CERTIFICATES. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 

SECOND  GRADES.— GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  (a)  In  what  direction  ia  one  traveling  when  he 
does  not  change  his  latitude;  (b)  when  he  does  not 
change  his  longitude? 

2.  What  is  (a)  a  glacier;  (b)  au  avalanche?  (c) 
Name  some  locality  within  the  temperate  zone  where 
they  are  found. 

3.  Name  four  chief  river  basins  of  North  America 
whose  waters  enter  the  Pacific. 

4.  Locate  three  important  coal  fields  of  this 
country. 

6.  (a)  In  what  part  of  Africa  are  most  of  the 
European  colonies?  (b)  Why  is  this  part  most  favor- 
able to  colonization? 

6.  (a)  What  form  of  government  has  Japan?  (b) 
What  is  Japan's  greatest  seaport? 

7.  Compare  New  York  with  San  Francisco,  (a)  as 
to  advantages  for  foreign  commerce;  (b)  as  to  advan- 
tages for  domestic  commerce. 

8.  (a)  Name  and  locate  the  three  main  river  val- 
leys of  South  America,    (b)  What  are  selvas? 

9.  Compare  North  and  South  America,  (a)  as  to 
character  of  coast  line;  (b)  as  to  climate;  (c)  as  to 
agriculture. 


10.  (a)  What  two  cities  in  the  Mississippi  valley 
have  the  greatest  national  advantages  for  commerce; 
(b)  for  manufacturing? 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 


1.  coterie, 

2.  chowder, 

3.  cassimere^ 

4.  belligerent, 
6.  Connecticut, 

6.  San  Francisco, 

7.  gai^ous, 

8.  traceable, 

9.  abridgment, 
10  career, 

11.  flaccid, 

12.  supersede, 

13.  intercede, 

14.  itself, 
16.  inferred, 

16.  sloping, 

17.  maintenance, 

18.  oblige, 

19.  immense, 

20.  calciimi, 

21.  ritual, 

22.  untenable, 

23.  porcelain, 

24.  chronometer, 

25.  selvedge, 


26.  celery, 

27.  nasturtium, 

28.  kindlings, 

29.  accommodate, 

30.  parallels, 

31.  auxiliary, 

32.  facetious, 

33.  irreparable, 

34.  mortise,    . 

35.  fdngeing, 

36.  cynic, 

37.  glycerine, 

38.  double, 

39.  allege, 

40.  resuscitate, 

41.  compelling, 

42.  menu, 

43.  dazzled, 

44.  browsed, 

45.  competent, 

46.  salable, 

47.  permanency, 

48.  marriageable, 

49.  geyser, 

50.  controlling. 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  State  the  constituti'onal  qualifications  of  a  voter 
in  this  state  (a)  as  to  age,  (b)  residence  in  the  state, 
(c)  residence  in  the  election  district. 


EVERT  TEACHER 


finds  daily  in  her  work  Pome  new  and 
perplexing  problem  to  solve.     Wiih 


The  Teacher's 


Practical  Library 

at  hand  for  consultation^  the  answer 

may  always  be  found 

It   will  cost  jou  nolhinv 

to    have    this   Library   placed   upon 

your  table  for  inspection 

Send  postal-card  for  particulars,  men- 
tioning  this   paper 

Agents  Wanted. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,   Publishers, 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


y4  New  Nature  Study  Song  Book. 


"  geNeg  0F  p^ppY  Life." 


109  TtLgmn.    109  Songs. 

Stiff  Board  Covert,  80  ct«.    J»]»aiiese  Se»-M om  Covert,  40  ott. 

Pottufe,  8  oentt. 


This  book  should  be  in  eyery  home  as  well  as  in  every  sohoolroem, 
it  will  help  to  develop  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  sympathy 
for  every  living  creature. 

Among  the  contributors  of  compositions  to  this  book  are  Mr.  Leonard 
B.  Marshall,  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  Hugh  A.  Clarke,  Mns.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Science  of  Music 
n  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  endorsed  by  Hon.  H.  8. 
Tarbell,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Providence,  R.  I. 


OOlfTTBIlTTS  : 


PAKT  I.  — BOHGB. 


Help  and  Kindness  to  All. 

Animals. 

Bees  and  Other  Insects. 


Birds. 

Nature  and  Seasons. 

Liberty*  Love,  and  Peace. 


PART  11.  contains  material  for  an  Entertainment  in  schools  and 
Bands  of  Mercy,  Selections  suitable  for  Memory  Oems,8ugge8tloBs  foi 
Bird-Day  Exercises,  Specimens  of  the  Musical  Notes  of  Birds  and 
animals,  etc.        ART  AND  Nature  Study  Publishing  Co., 

Providence,  R.  I. 

EDWARD  B.  BABB  ft  CO.,  95  Arch  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
HINDS  ft  HOBLB,  4  Cooper  Institute  Building    New   York  City. 
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2.  (a)  Of  how  many  members  does  the  state  senate 
consist;  (b)  for  how  long  are  they  chosen;  (c)  by 
whom  are  they  chosen? 

3.  Name  three  objects  of  the  national  constitution 
stated  in  the  preamble. 

4.  State  three  ways  by  which  a  bill  may  become 
a  law  after  having  passed  both  houses  of  congress. 

5.  What  at  present  is  the  chief  source  of  national 
revenue? 

6.  In  case  no  person  receives  a  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  elecJtoral  college  for  president,  what  does 
the  constitution  prescribe  shall  be  done? 

7.  (a)  What  is  the  chief  duty  of  every  government 
to  its  citizens?  (b)  What  is  the  chief  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  his  government? 

8.  Give  (a)  the  name  and  (b)  the  duties  of  each  of 
the  three  great  departments  of  government,  (c) 
Why  should  the  departments  of  government  be  kept 
distinct? 

9.  Distinguish  between  a  republic  and  a  pure 
democracy. 

1 0.  What  danger  is  connected  with  the  presidenfs 

power  of  appointment? 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

1.  The  law  requires  trustees  to  employ  a  janitor 
for  the  schoolhouse.  Under  what  condition  only  can 
the  teacher  be  required  to  perform  such  services? 

2.  How  often  and  at  what  election  are  school 
commissioners  elected? 

3.  State  two  additional  qualifications  that  a  legal 


WE  ARE  HEADQUARTERS 


-ON- 


i 

* 

\  Schol  Goods  and 

* 


EdEalional  Supplies. 


Write  us  for  School  Goods  list, 
containing  all  articles  required  in 
the  Public  Schools  and  Educational 
Departments. 


Acniii  Statiow  and  Paper  Co., 

Nom  MM  Sliri  W|lk>  >«.,  (Mill,  N.  r. 


\ 


^%/%^%^^^^^^'^^^^^  ^ 


voter  at  a  general  election  may  possess  either  one  of 
which  will  enable  him  to  vote  at  school  meetings. 

4.  What  is  the  time  for  the  holding  of  the  annual 
school  meeting? 

5.  What  is  the  limitation  as  to  the  business  which 
may  be  transacted  at  a  special  school  meeting? 

6.  To  whom  does  the  county  treasurer  pay  the 
school  money  apportioned  to  a  town? 

7.  During  a  term  of  school,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  school  register? 

8.  Who  changes  the  boundaries  of  school  districts 
when  the  trustees  of  said  districts  consent? 

9.  What  officer  appoints  a  trustee  in  cases  where 
a  vacancy  has  existed  for  more  than  thirty  days? 

10.  Name  a  certificate  which  is  signed  and  issued 
by  the  state  superintendent. 


Oood  Words  for  PronuneiaMon. 

ate 

inch 

use 

v^ 

eat 

quit 

zinc 

crack 

knack 

frank 

catch 

flax 

plank 

grand 

crash 

slash 

flange 

scant 

tract 

scratch 

lapsed 

chopped 

stamped 

sprang 

whence 

trench 

stretch 

wreck 

think 

quilt 

squint 

fidget 

strtct 

script 

scrim 

scrip 

width 

tenth 

froet 

modest 

We  present  as  our  Supplement  for  this  month  a 
portrait  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  his  home. 


Mil 


May  be  made  with  half  the  wear  upon 
wheel  and  rider,  if  the  chain  be  well  lubri- 
cated with  Dixon's  Gn^hitoleo.  Helps 
you  to  scorch  feister,  coast  farther  and 
climb  hills  easier.  Prevents  the  chain 
from  wearing  and  msting;  saves  manj  an 
expense  for  repairs.  Made  of  choicest 
graphite,  combined  with  other  ingredients 
that  have  been  proven  perfect— 

DIXON'S 

Graphitoleo 

has  an  agreeable  odor— won't  mould,  cminble  or  oatch 
dost  Labricates  erery  pin  and  pivot  aa  well  aa  the 
•procketa  and  cbalna,  preventa  fnctlon  where  Mctlon 
doea  the  most  harm,   sample  tube  10c    Dixon's  Qjrde 


sprockets  and  chalna,  preventa 

doea  the  most  harm,   sample  ti  

Chain  Graphite,  No.  091.  In  sticks,  16c  a  stick. 
JOa.  DIZOlf  OBUOIBLE  CO.,  ^^rmr  01«7.N. 
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*     Lesson  In  Geography. 

Note  the  fruits,  spices,  etc.,  in  your  grocer's  store. 
Then  fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  exercise: — 

1.  Baisins  are  imported  from . 

2.  Oranges  are  imported  from . 

3.  Cinnamon  is  imported  from . 

4.  Pepper  is  imported  from . 

6.  Coffee  is  imported  from . 

6.  Tea  is  imported  from . 

7.  Currants  are  imported  from . 

8.  Rice  is  imported  from . 


9.  Lemons  are  imported  from  - 

10.  Sago  is  imported  from  — 
Journal. 


— ^Western  School 


BETZ  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  SERIES 

.  Has  been  Adopted  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  Use  in  All  the  Indian 
Schools  under  its  Charge. 


This  is  a  grand  testimonial  to  their  value,  as  Profes- 
sor Hailmann  is  widely  known  as  one  of  the  foremost 
educators  in  the  land. 


''Come  to  the  Old  Oak  Tree." 

The  second  verse  of  the  song  "Come  to  the  old  oak 
tree"  was  omitted  In  our  June  number.  It  is  here 
given: — 

Oh,  see  the  dear  little  squirrel. 

His  home  is  in  the  tree. 
Hush!    Hush!  do  not  scare  him; 

Now  off  he  runs  with  glee. 
Now  good-bye  to  the  old  oak  tree, 

Where  the  little  leaves  dance  so  gay; 
Good-bye,  little  squirrel,  we'll  come  again 
The  very  next  pleasant  day. 


Do  Tou  Want  Gold? 


Everyone  desires  to  keep  informed  on  Yukon,  the 
Klondyke  and  Alaskan  gold  fields.  Send  10c.  for 
large  Compendium  of  vast  information  and  big  col- 
ored map  to  Hamilton  Pub.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Book  X.  FREE  GYMNASTICS.  The  work  forms  a 
part  of  the  great  German  system,  the  result  of  a  century*8  work 
of  some  of  the  best  pedagogues,  patriots,  and  statesmen.  It  is 
for  beginning  the  system.    Price,  75  cents. 

Book  2.  UYM NASTIC  TACTICS.  These  are  exercises 
or  evolutions  performed  by  a  number  of  persons  in  common. 
This  book  aims  to  enable  the  instructor  in  the  art  of  directing 
the  evolutions  of  a  body  of  pers'ms  according  to  certain  laws. 
Price,  75  cents. 

Book  3.  LIGHT  GYMNASTICS  contains  exercises  with 
poles,  dumb  bells,  rings  and  wands,  and  Indian  clubs.  It  gives 
the  teacher  all  the  essentials  of  exercises  with  movable  appli- 
ances, and  leads  him  on  until  he  is  able  to  free  himself  from  the 
text  of  the  book.    Price,  75  cents. 

Book  4.  POPULAR  GYMNASTICS,  or  exercises  on 
the  playground.    Price,  60  cents. 

The  four  books  for  $2.35.  or  the  first  three  for  $a.oo. 


A.  FLANAGAN, 

267  Wabash  Avenue.  CHICAGO. 


IDEAL  SCHOOL  HUSIC. 

Bt  J.  A.  8PBBKKXL,  Inttrnctor. 

Primmrr  Book,  96  pages,  half  cloth;  rudi- 
mantal  daimrtment  timple,  thoroagh;  wide 
range  of  tabjecta  and  stylet;  songs,  bright, 
pleasing;  a  standard  primary  work.  Price,  SS 
cents.    BanpUfw  txamxnaitan^  IS  cmU. 

AdTanced  Book,  196  pages,  linen;  one  of  the 
beet  books  for  teaching  purposes  and  chorus 
work  erer  pnblished;  each  department  Is  as  per- 
fect as  it  eonld  well  be  made;  every  piece  of 
muBlois  good,  every  song  will  be  song  and  en- 
joyed; there  U  not  a  poor  page  in  the  book. 
Price,  60  cents.   Sample  for  examination^  30  cent*. 

R.  L  MYERS  1 00..  Pttblishers,  Harrisborg,  Pa. 


American  boys  and  girls  Itke  practical  studies.     That  is  why  the  commercial  , 
branches  are  so  popular.     If  your  work  drags ^  try  a  ^*  commercial^*  tonic  ^  such  as  \ 


By  CHARLES  R.  WELLS, 

Director  of  th4  School  of  Practiced  Affairs^  Chautauqua  University.  For  use  in 
Grammar  Schools^  High  Schools,  and  Academies.  The  handsomest^  as  well  as  the 
most  practical  and  teachabUt  work  on  business  subjects  ever  published.  Just  issued. 

Send  for  free  specimen  pages  and  descriptive  booklet. 

WILUAIS  &  ROGERS,  Pabllsbtrs,  Rocbister,  H.  T.,  and  Chicago. 


The  busy,  active  brain  requires  some  nerve-sastalningr  element  as  food. 

VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES 

Contains  the  essential  elements  to  feed,  nourish,  and  sustain  in 
activity  all  bodily  functions.  Used  30  years  with  best  results  by 
thousands  of  diligent  brain  workers  for  the  preYention  as  well 
as  core  of  mental  or  nervous  exhaustion. 

It  is  a  complete  restoratiYe  of  the  vital  forces. 

-m— formulated  by  Prof. 

Prepared  only  by    jQ^^9L/      >0     ^^  West  25tli  St.,  New  York. 
If   not   found    at  &^^^S^Qf 


Vitalised  Fhotfphites  la  a  concentrated  white  powder  from  the  phosphoid  principle  of  the  ox-brain  and  wheat  germ- 
Percy.    Descriptiye  pamphlet  free. 


OROSBT'S  COU>  AND  CATARRH  CURB.- 


druggists,  sent  by  mail  ($1.00). 

-^ine  best  roHTuay  known  for  cold  in  the  head  and  sore  throat.    By  maU,  60  oenxs. 


KINDERGARTEN  Sk  I 


J  w. 

SOHBBIIUHOBH  A  CO. 

t  East  Utk  Street 

VVW  TOBK. 


Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


when  competentrjiL'll  theae'brapchei  TAUGHJ^ 
KAlIi.     First  lesson   in   Shorthand   FRSE. 
Write  W.  C.  CHAFFEE,  Osweffo,  N.  T. 
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Standard  American  Brand* 


TheoIdfc&aUe 

STEEL  PENS  .  .  . 

TinifatfH  by  many,  exc^lle^i  or  equaled 
by  none*  Sampk  card,  26  different 
numbers,  for  all  styles  of  wrH2ng,  sent 
post-paid  on  lecdpt  of  10  cents. 

Ask  for  '^26''  cafd. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO^ 

450  Broome  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Elephants  That  Count. 

Mrs.  Marie  A.  Millie  has  some  '^Stories 
of  Elephanto"  in  the  St.  Nicholas.  Mrs. 
Millie  says : — 

<*0f  their  marTelous  mathematical  pre- 
cision and  ability  to  count,  no  doubt  can 
exist  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who  has  ever 
Tisited  Mandalay,  in  Upper  Burma. 
There  large  forests  of  teak  are  culti- 
rated  by  the  government  for  building 
purposes;  and  the  squared  timbers  are 
placed  and  secured  one  above  another 
till  a  raft  is  formed  to  float  down  the 
Irrawaddy  for  conveyance  to  various 
other  stations.  Elephants  do  the  whole 
of  this  work.  They  convey  the  enor- 
mous logs  down  to  the  water's  edge  and 
pile  them  one  above  another,  both  length- 
wise and  across,  till  a  perfect  cube  is 
fornoed.  They  show  an  intelligence  and 
interest  in  their  work  that  seems  human, 
as  any  eye-witness  can  affirm  who  has 
watched  an  elephant  at  his  loading,  and 
then  has  seen  him  move  a  few  paces  to 
one  side  in  order  to  judge  of  the  effect 
of  his  Work.  If  the  appearance  of  the 
heap  is  not  quite  symmetrical,  two  ele- 
phants force  the  logs  one  way  or  the 
other  with  their  trunks  till  they  get  the 
desired  result ;  and  the  perfect  evenness 
and  symmetry  of  the  finished  cube  is 
astonishing.  They  never  miscalculate 
the  number  required  for  each  cube,  and 
never  overweight  it." 

Beware  of  Ointment 4  for  Catarrh  That 
Contain  Meronry. 

as  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense 
of  smell  and  completely  derange  the 
whole  system  when  entering  it  through 
the  mucous  surfaces.  Such  articles 
should  never  be  used  except  on  prescrip- 
tions from  reputable  physicians,  as  the 
damage  they  will  do  is  ten  fold  to  the  good 
you  can  possibly  derive  from  them.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J. 
Cheney  &  Co.,  To  edo,  O.,  contains  no 
mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  sur- 
faces of  the  system.  In  buying  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure  be  sure  you  get  the  genuine. 
It  is  taken  internally,  and  made  in  Toledo, 
Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.  Testimo- 
nials free. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  price  76c.  per  bottle. 

Hairs  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


The  Banyan  Tree. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  sights  of  Calcutta 
to  visit  the  two  public  gardens.  One 
contains  a  fernery,  in  which  there  is  a 
remarkable  display  of  the  choicest  speci- 
mens of  fern  life.  In  another  retreat 
i>«  found  a  collection  of  orchids  that  in- 
terest intensely  the  lovers  of  that  form 

•  •f  plant  life,  while  along  every  walk  and 
ining   every  driveway   there    are    rare 

Howers  and  broad-leaved  palms  and  a 
large  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  that 
reach  their  perfection  under  the  genial 
influences  of  a  tropical  climate. 

The  lawn  in  the  Calcutta  park  is  excel- 
lently preserved ;  the  soft  velvety  spread 

•  >f  rich*green  is  very  attractive,  and  lends 
:iQ  indescribable  charm  to  the  scene. 
One  matter  always  attracted  my  attention 
x^henever  the  parks  were  visited :  The 
^reat  size  of  the  trees.  It  was  not  so 
much  their  height,  but  their  wide-spread- 
ing branches  that  seemed  Impressive. 
You  have  all  heard  of  the  great  banyan 
tree,  Ficus  Indica,  of  Calcutta.  It  stands 
in  the  public  garden  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Hoogly.  The  tree  is  supposed  to 
be  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
The  wide-spreading  branches  of  the  trees 
of  this  class  are  supported  by  feelers 
dropping  from  the  underside  of  the 
branches  and  reaching  the  earth,  where 
they  take  root  and  act  as  supports  to  the 
branch,  thus  aiding  it  to  shoot  farther 
iout  from  the  main  trunk.  The  tree  thus 
becomes  firmly  rooted  to  the  earth,  and 
s  able  to  withstand  the  terrific  wind 
storms  that  would  otherwise  tear  it  from 
the  ground  or  completely  wreck  it.  This 
grand  old  tree  has  attained  to  the  dignity 
of  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  vegetable 
world.  When  I  visited  this  park  and 
approached  the  tree,  I  could  but  ac- 
knowledge a  feeling  of  awe  and  wonder. 
There  stood  the  venerable  old  tree  that 
had  defied  the  elements  for  many  long 
centuries.  Could  it  but  speak,  what  a 
tale  it  would  have  of  passing  years,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  nations,  of  trees  and 
plants  and  flowers  that  have  risen,  come 
to  perfection,  and  wasted  away  at  its 
very  base.  However  all  that  may  be, 
there  was  tl\e  tree  with  its  spreading 
branches  and  dense  foliage.  The  sup- 
ports of  these  branches  appeared  like 
colonnades.  The  grass  underneath  was 
worn  off  by  the  tread  of  many  feet.  The 
native  gardener  who  was  with  us  said  i^ 
frequently  happened  that  three  large  pic- 
nic parties  would  spread  their  lunches 
under  the  tree  at  the  same  time  without 
in  the  least  interfering  with  each  other. 
— Vick's  Magazine. 


Keep  Kindly  Thoughts. 

Do  not  drift  into  the  critical  habit. 
Have  an  opinion,  and  a  sensible  one, 
about  everything,  but  when  you  come  to 
judge  people  remember  that  you  see  very 
little  of  what  they  really  are,  unless  you 
winter  and  summer  with  them.  Find  the 
kindly,  lovable  nature  of  the  man  who 
knows  little  of  books.  Look  for  the 
beautiful    self-sacrifice    made    daily   by 


some  woman  who  knows  nothing  abont 
pictures,  and  teach  yourself 'day  in  and 
day  out  to  look  for  the  best  in  every- 
thing. It  is  the  every-day  joys  and  sor- 
rows that  go  to  make  up  life.  It  is  not 
the  one  great  sorrow,  nor  the  one  intense 
joy ;  it  is  the  aocumulation  of  the  little 
ones  that  constitute  living ;  so  do  not  be 
critical  of  the  little  faulu,  and  do  be 
quick  to  find  the  little  virtues  and  to 
praise  them.  So  much  that  is  good  in 
people  dies  for  want  of  encouragement. 
As  I  said  before,  have  an  opinion,  and  a 
well-thought-out  one.  about  everything 
that  comes  into  your  life,  but  do  not 
have  too  many  opinions  about  people. 
Their  hearts  are  not  open  books,  and  as 
you  must  be  judged  yourself  some  day, 
give  them  the  kindest  judgment  now. 
— Ladies*  Home  Journal. 


Receipt  for  Oood  Times. 

Cheer  up.    Keep  cool. 

Joke  as  often  as  possible. 

Put  your  best  foot  forward. 

Have  faith  and  struggle  on. 

Think  of  the  sunshine  of  life,  not  its 
clouds. 

Think,  after  all,  how  short  life  is,  and 
make  the  best  of  it. 

Walk  erect  like  an  honest  man,  not 
stooped  over  like  a  thief. 

Consult  Mark  Twain  rather  than  Bur- 
ton's "Anatomy  of  Melancholy." 

Pay  your  bills  promptly,  and  that  will 
help  some  other  struggler  in  the  battle  of 
life. 

Find  one  more  unfortunate  than  your- 
self, and  content  will  find  the  place  of 
complaint. 

Dress  neatly — some  men  foolishly  sup- 
pose the  harder  up  they  look  the  more 
sympathy  they  will  receive.  It  is  just 
the  reverse.— The  Select  Friend.  • 


Voyage  to  Europe. 

To  make  it  possible  for  people  to  visit 
Europe  without  the  extravagant  cost  of 
the  old  methods  has  been  an  unsolved 
problem  until  now.  Americans  will  not 
travel  second  class,  and  to  go  first  class 
by  the  fast  steamers  means  a  cost  of 
$200  to  $300  for  the  steamer  ticket  alone, 
to  begin  with.  The  subject  has  been 
very  carefully  investigated  and  some  new 
methods  brought  to  bear,  so  that  now  the 
ocean  voyage  can  be  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  $6  per  month,  for  the  round  tour 
to  the  Paris  exposition,  and  $16  for  Eng- 
lish and  Mediterranean  voyage  next  sear 
son  on  monthly  payments.  No  second 
class  and  no  steerage  carried  on  the 
steamers.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
school  teacher,  physician,  minister,  mer- 
chant, etc.,  etc.,  to  take  a  trip  to  Europe, 
which  thus  far  has  been  an  impossibility 
with  many. 

The  cultivated  and  intelligent  classes 
in  America  are  perhaps  better  qualified 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  scenes 
and  historical  spots  in  Europe  than  any 
other  class  in  the  world. 

The  details  of  how  the  plan  has  been 
worked  out  are  interesting,  and  the  hand* 
somely  illustrated  pamphlet  of  particu- 
lars, contaming  over  100  fine  half-tone 
engravings,  is  sent  free  on  application  to 
the  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Limited,  of  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Mich. 
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Barry,  the  St.  Bernard. 

The  hospitality  and  untiring  humanity 
of  the  monks  of  the  convent  of  St.  Ber- 
nard have  long  been  famous;  and  the 
fidelity  and  sagacity  of  their  well-known 
breed  of  dogs,  kept  by  them  to  assist 
them  in  their  labors,  have  long  been 
equally  celebrated. 

The  most  noted  of  all  the  dogs  that 
have  lived  and  striven  and  died  in  the 
service  of  the  monks  was  named  Barry. 
This  faithful  creature  served  the  hospi- 
tal for  the  period  of  twelve  years,  and 
during  that  time  he  saved  the  lives  of.no 
less  than  forty  persons.  His  zealjwas 
unconquerable.  It  was  his  custom,  after 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  to  set  out  by  him- 
self in  search  of  lost  travelers.  He 
would  run  along,  barking  at  the  top  of 
his  lungs,  until  he  was  entirely  out  of 
breath,  when  he  would  often  fall  over  in 
the  snow  from  sheer  exhaustion. 

No  place  was  too  perilous  for  him  to 
venture  into,  and  when  he  found,  as  he 
sometimes  did,  that  his  own  strength 
was  insufficient  to  draw  from  the  snow  a 
traveler  benumbed  by  the  cold,  he  would 
immediately  hurry  off  to  the  hospital  to 
fetch  the  monks. 

One  day  Barry  found  a  child  frozen 
apparently  to  death  between  the  bridge 
of  Dronaz  and  the  ice-house  of  Balsora. 
He  began  at  once  to  lick  him,  and  having 
«ucceeded  by  this  means  in  restoring  ani- 
mation, he  induced  the  child  to  tie  him- 
self to  his  body.  In  this  way  he  man- 
aged to  carry  the  poor  little  wretch  to 
the  hospital. 

When  he  became  too  old  to  get  about, 
the  prior  of  the  convent,  by  way  of  re- 
ward, pensioned  him  at  Berney,  and  after 
his  death  his  skin  was  stuffed  and  placed 
in  the  museum  of  that  town,  where  it  is 
«till  preserved. 

The  little  flask  in  which  he  carried 
trandy  for  the  relief  of  travelers  whom 
be  found  exhausted  in  the  snow  on  the 
mountains  is  still  suspended  from  his 
neck.— Harper's  Round  Table. 


Sosrs  That  Can  Tell  the  Time. 

"The  Street  Dogs  of  Constantinople*' 
IS  the  title  of  an  article  in  September  St. 


FRIMKLIIinOILFGF?SVr"K: 

toltlon.  room,  and  books,  ^.80  to  03  a  wk;  total 
c<Mt,  il40  a  yr;  B  courses,  Includiof;  normal;  no 
saloons;  catalog  free,  with  plan  to  earn  funds. 
W.  A.  WILLIAMS,  D.l).,  Pres. 


WATCH 


FREE 

For  lady  or  fpent.  stem- 
wind,  stem  set,  American 
moremcnti,  heavj  plate. 
Written  guarantee  to 
•quAl  for  time  any 
BALUD  Oi»Ii1>  WATCH 
made.  No  fake,  this  is  an 
honest  oflTer  to  plaoe  onr 
wonderful  Reinediee  with- 
in the  reach  of  all.  We  will 
give  this  watch  free  to 
erery  prson  who  will  sell 
OBlr  S  boxes  of  our  ve^r- 
eUbie  pills,  and  6  boxes  of 
onr  pooltlTe  corn  cure 
4UBoacr  their  friends  at  S5 
olB.  per  box.  If  you  airree 
to  do  this,  write  toKl ay  ft  we 
"Win  send  the  (roods  by  mail,  when  sold  >uu  bi-nil  ub  the 
jnoney  A  wo  will  send  witch  same  day  money  is  received. 
rVtUL  €HKf  ItO  W.  lata  atreet.  New  York  City 


The  young  man  who 
starts  in  bun  in  ess  life 
with  a  goofi  athletic 
training  back  nf  bim  will 
be  able  to  stand  more 
than  the  man  wbo  Ijas 
not  had  the  same  adlvatit^ 
age.  Neverth'.  lesjs^  if  he 
overworks  and  nt-jflecta 
his  health,  he  i^  likely  to 
fall  a  victim  to  aonie  fa- 
tal malady  like  his  less 
fortunate  brother. 

There  is  onW  one 
safe  road  for  a  liian  to 
tread  in  the  matter  of 
health.  That  is  the 
road  of  eternal 
vigrilance.  No 
man,  no  matter 
how  strong:  ht' 
may  be  natural-  _ 
ly,  can  with  impunity  ucgtect  the  little  itts 
and  indispositiuns  of  life.  Thei^e  liult*  dis- 
orders are  what  make  the  big:  ones.  When 
a  man  suffers  from  headaches  and  loss  of 
appetite,  feels  drowsy  and  dull  diving  wak- 
ing hours,  cannot  sleep  at  night  and  is 
nervous  and  shaky  at  all  times,  he  is  in  a 
dangerous  condition.  If  he  long  neglects 
his  condition  he  will  find  himself  a  very 
sick  man.  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  is  the  best  of  all  medicines  for 
the  many  diseases  that  are  caused  by  an 
impaired  digestion  and  insufficient  and  im- 
proper nourishment.  It  creates  a  hearty, 
healthy  appetite;  it  makes  digestion  and 
assimilation  perfect ;  it  invigorates  the 
liver  and  purifies  and  enriches  the  blood. 
It  is  the  great  blood-maker,  flesh-builder 
and  nerve  tonic.  It  is  the  best  of  all  medi- 
cines for  nervous  disorders  and  it  cures  ^ 
per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  consumption,  if 
taken  in  its  earlier  stages,  before  the  lungs 
are  too  far  wasted.  For  chronic,  bronchial, 
throat  and  nasal  affections  it  is  an  un- 
cqualed  remedy.  An  honest  dealer  will 
not  suggest  some  inferior  substitute. 

Rev  C.  M.  Lcniond,  (P.  O.  Box  207).  Quanah. 
Hardemau  Co.,  Texas,  writes:  •*!  write  to  say 
that  during  the  late  trouble  between  the  States 
it  became  my  duty  as  well  as  privilege  to  speak 
in  the  open  air  at  night,  whicn  produced  slight 
hemorrhages  and  loss  of  voice  from  which  I  hc»! 
suffered  more  or  less  for  a  number  of  vears.  until 
that  God-send  *  Golden  Medical  Discoverv.'  given 
to  the  world  by  the  inventive  and  scientffic  brain 
of  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  was  obtained.  After  six  bot- 
tles had  been  u.sed  the  paina  and  aches  in  my 
lungs  began  to  give  way.  and  now  I  feel  that, 
with  a  judicious  course  of  life  I  mav  live  manv 
years.  I  thank  God  for  giWng  to  the  world  a 
man  who  has  done  so  much  for  sufieriuir  hu- 
manity.'* • 


Nicholaa,   by   Oswald  Garrison  Villard. 
Mr.  Villard  says  :— 

**T<ie  instinct  which  entbles  these  poor 
tramps  to  tell  time  is  the  most  astonishing 
thing  about  these  dogs — I  mean  their  be- 
ing on  hand  day  after  day  at  regular 
hours  when  the  scraps  are  thrown  out, 
and  their  never  being  much  too  early  or 
too  late.  The  superintendent  of  one  of 
the  great  railway  lines  ending  in  Con- 
stantinople told  me  the  most  remarkable 
case  of  this  I  have  yet  heard.  The 
Oriental  express,  the  famous  train  from 
Paris  to  Constantinople,  arrives,  it  seems, 
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three  times  a  week  at  a  certain  hoar  in 
the  afternoon.  When  the  train  comes  in 
there  are  always  many  dogs  ready  to  re- 
ceive it.  Before  the  passengers  hare 
had  time  to  get  out,  the  dogs  jump  into 
the  carriages  and  search  everywhere, 
under  the  seats  and  in  the  corners,  for 
the  scraps  of  luncheon  left  by  the  passen- 
gers ;  and  when  they  have  found  all  the 
pieces,  they  go  away.  The  remarkable 
thing  is  that  they  never  come  at  any  time 
except  when  the  Oriental  express  is  due ; 
that  they  never  make  a  mistake  in  the 
day,  and  always  remember  that  between 
Friday  and  Monday  there  are  two  days 
and  not  one.    They  pay  no  attention  to 

'  local  trains,  because  little  or  no  food  is 
left  in  them,  owing  to  the  short  rides  the 
passengers  take.  Exactly  this  same 
knowledge  of  the  time-table  and  of  the 
difference,  between    local    and  long-dis- 

I  tance  trains  has  been  noticed  at  the  sta- 
tion of  the  Asiatic  railways  in  Scutari, 
across  the  Bosphorus.*' 


Thoughts. 

One  should  speak  well  and  act  honor- 
ably; the  one  is  an  excellence  of  the 
head,  the  other  of  the  heart,  and  both 
arise  from  nobility  of  soul. — Philosophy 
of  Gracian. 

It*s  a  sign  .of  a  noble  heart  dowered 
with  patience  never  to  be  in  a  hump, 
never  to  be  in  a  passion. — Philosophy  of 
Gracian. 

Actions  are  the  stuff  of  life,  words  ita 
frippery. — Philosophy  of  Gracian. 

A  man*8  manners  are  the  mirror  in 
which  he  shows  his  portrait. — Goethe. 

Kindness  is  the  sun  of  life,  the  charm 
to  captivate,  and  the  sword  with  which  to 
conquer. — Carlyle. 


"BUILT 

LIKE 

A 

WATCH." 

•  • 

$100.00  is  a  good 
inrestment  when: 
spent  for  a 


STERLING 

a  bicyle  that  wears.  It 
is  as  perfect  as  human 
ingenuity  can  suggest 

SEND  .FOR  CATALOGUE, 


Agencies  in  all  Principal  Cities. 


.SFERLIIIG  CYGLE  WORKS,     _ 


CHICAGO,  ILLS. 
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The  Only  One  of  the  Kind. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  not  a  bar 
of  the  Larkin  soaps  is  ever  sold  in  a  re- 
tail store,  and  yet  the  Larkin  factories  are 
of  the  very  largest,  being  nearly  five 
acres  in  area,  and  can  produce  thirty 
million  pounds  of  soap  annually.  The 
output  goes  direct  to  many  hundred  thou- 
sands of  families,  who  save  half  the  re- 
tail cost  of  soaps  by  the  Larkin-factory- 
to-family  plan.  By  dispensing  with  the 
convenient  but  expensive  and  unneces- 
sary services  of  the  middlemen,  you  get 
double  usual  value  for  your  money  in 
either  a  $10  premium,  free,  or  if  you 
prefer  it,  an  extra  $10  worth  of  soaps ; 
that  is,  you  can  have  soaps  of  your  own 
choice  of  $20  value  at  usual  retail  prices 
for  $10.  The  Larkin  soaps  are  always 
shipped  on  thirty  days*  free  trial  without 
any  money  in  advance,  so  that  if  you  are 
in  any  way  disappointed  with  the  pur- 
chase, you  bold  goods  subject  to  their 
order,  with  no  charge  for  the  soaps  used 
in  trial.  Could  any  offer  be  more  fair? 
Their  advertisement  is  worth  studying. 


Snap. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where 
snap  is  more  needed  than  in  the  school- 
room. 

Snap  is  needed  on  your  way  to  school. 
Set  an  example  by  the  way  you  move 
along;  walk  with  head  and  shoulders 
thrown  back  like  a  man,  and  a  cultured 
man  at  that. 

Snap  is  needed  to  make  your  personal 
appearance    as    becoming    as    possible. 


Your  clothes  and  shoes  should  be  nicely 
brushed,  your  linen  white,  your  nails  care- 
fully cut  and  clean,  hair  properly  ar- 
ranged, teeth  brushed,  thus  showing  that 
upon  you  education  has  had  its  proper 
effect. 

Snap  is  needed  in  your  school  work. 
Don*t  sit  in  your  schair  for  an  hour  at  a 
time,  but  stand,  and  when  you  stand, 
stand  properly;  don't  lean  against  the 
side  of  the  room,  door,  or  desk.  Stand 
erect. 

Snap  is  needed  in  conducting  your 
classes.  Have  your  pupils  walk  properly, 
sit  properly,  stand  properly,  and  recite 
properly. 

Snap  is  needed  when  disorder  be- 
gins. Repress  it  at  once.  Disorder 
originate;  in  one  person,  find  him  and 
put  an  end  to  his  disturbing  influence. 

Snap  is  needed  in  pursuing  your  study 
of  your  profession.  Don't  lie  stagnant 
and  unprogressive.  Select  something 
and  go  at  it.  Don't  forget  to  take  hold 
of  current  events.  Discuss  these  with 
your  pupils  day  by  day.  In  short,  have 
snap  enough  to  be  a  live,  progressive 
teacher,  instead  of  a  dull  machine. — The 
Canadian  Teacher, 


Chips  for  the  Teaeher. 

Always  have  your  way  as  regards 
school  matters.  The  teacher  is  poor, 
indeed,  who  is  not  as  well  informed 
regarding  school  matters  as  parents. 
Be  kind  and  courteous,  but  firm. 

Don't  be  filled  with  the  idea  that  a  little 


In  the  Heart  of  Boston, 

The  centre  of  Musical  Culture;  with  complete 
Courses  in  Music,  Musical  Composition 
and  Elocution;  with  Teachers  who  are 
Masters  in  ttieir  Special  Departments,  the 

Conservatory 

OF  MUSIC 

iPounded  i8s3  hy  Dr,  E,  TourjU,  ) 

offers  unequalled  advantagres  to  students,. 

including:  a  refined  home  for  young  women» 

AT  MODERATE  PRICES. 

Q.  W.  CHADWICK,  Musical  Director 

SCHOOL  YEAR  BEGINS  SEPT.  O. 

PROSPECTUS  FREE.     Addreaa 

FRAHfK  W  HALE.  General  Mgr.,  Franklin  8q  .  Bostotb 


flurry  during  work  is  a  breach  of  disci- 
pline. 

Get  your  pupils  to  act  as  co-workers. 
If  possible,  devote  some  of  your  tinae  to- 
play-ground  pleasures. 

If,  after  punishment,  a  pupil  acts  at  al) 
stubborn  or  contrary,  the  punishment  is 
worse  than  nothing. 

Teachers,  your  discipline  should  be 
extended  to  the  playground  and  all* 
school  belongings. 

Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  i^hat  yott 
can  do  to-day. 

Never  trouble  another  for  what  you 
can  do  yourself. 

How  much  pain  the  evils  that  never 
happen  cost  us.  Don't  worry;  it  doesn't 
pay.  Take  things  always  by  their  smootb 
handle.  Don't  punish  when  in  anger. 
Be  a  teacher,  not  a  master  or  keeper. — 
Normal  Instructor. 


JBEGMIV   J*IGIIT. 

Have  you  a  copy  of 

Kelley's  Hints  and  Helps   for 
Teachers? 

Neatly  bound  in  cloth,  stamped  in  gilt, 
postpaid,  for  50  cents.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for 
sample  of  up-to-date  Monthly  Report  Cards, 
and  twenty  other  blanks  of  Kelley*8  Uniform 
Series. 

C.  B.  KELI.ET, 
Toms  River,  New  Jersey. 


TH«  IDBAL  CURRBNT-BVaNTS  WaaKLY 

THB  FIRST  AND  ONLY  PAPER  GIVING  ALL  THeC 
kHlSTORY-MAKING  NEWS  OF  THE  WORLD  LO<;iCAL-^ 
f  LY  CLASSIFIED  AND  INTELLIGENTLY  DIGESTED. 

The  Pathfinder  records  ev«  r\- week  all  theim-^, 
/portantdoinjfsof  the  world-political  Boveniniental  j 
^industrial,  saentific.  educational,  reliRrious  littiar>  (, 
pete.  Thus  broadly  and  consistently  is  this  complete  4 
I  chronicle  of  the  times  classified.  At  the  same  time  J 
\ it  is  clean  throughout,  clear  and  condensed,  iion-^ 
r partisan  and  truthful.  Always  up-to-date,  fiesh  andy 
I  entertaining,  illustrated  with  timely  maps,  portraits,  < 
^etc  ,  and  amplified  with  special  articles  of  cmrrent/ 
^interest.prize  stories.aneccioles.KVRRV  progressive  . 

iSCHOOL    FVKRV  INTFI.LU.RNT  HOME.  WANTS  '1  H  E  j 

fPATHFINDRR.  Trial.  13  weeks.  25c  Yearly  $i.< 
.Low  rates  to  school  ^lubs.  Sample  free.  Name  p?per(^ 
^Address.   I  he  Mathllndrr  Washini^tiin,  L 


SaifonTs  PaHet  Heel  Protector 

Is  the  only  device  that  preTenU  lop>  ^ 
sided  Boot-Heels.    Guaranteed  to  add 
GO  per  cent,  to  the  wearing  quality  of 
any  pair  of  shoes.   Hade  of  JBilver^ 


SteeL  chilled,  very  durable.   Easily 

applied  br  *" '  - 

sample  pal.. 

box  containing  six  pairs  protectors. 


by  any 
air,  Witt 


rh  nails,  for  lOc.,  or  a 


with  nails,  a  steel  chisel,  tin  gauge, 
and  full  instructions  for  applying, 
forSOcts.  AgemevoanXed,  Address. 


Woodman  Co.,  Box  2872,  Boston,  Masa 


WHIDDEN'S  (Especially 
Natural  History)       BOOKS. 

Best  Books,  and  for  Bverybody. 

KNOBEL'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  GUIDES. 

1,  Trees;  2,  Ferns;  S,  Butterflies;  4,  Beetles; 

.%  Moths;  6,  Fishes;  7,  Reptiles;  8,  Flies. 

Each  fully  illustrated.    Cloth,  76c.;  paper,  fiOc 

"Every  Bird."    By  R.  H.  Howe,  Jr.    ISnio.  %  I.OO 

Game  Birds  of  America.    By  F.  A.  Bates    .      1.00 

Wild  Flowers  of  America.    By  Ooodale  .    .      7.50 

Ferns  of  No.  America.    By  Eaton.    2  vols.    .    40.00 

Sea  Mosses.   By  A.  B.  Hervey.   Col'd  plates.      2.00 

Mosses  of  No.  America.    By  Lesquereux    .      4.00 

Study  of  Insects.    By  J.  H.  Gomstock.    Net      3.75 

To  Be  Issued  Shortly. 
IN  PORTIA'S  GARDENS.    A  new  volume  of  out- 
door sketches.  By  Mr.  William  Sloane  .Kennedy 
Finely  iUustrated.    16mo.    Cloth  ....    Jl.W 
MOTHS  AND  BUTTERFLIES.    By  S.  F.  Denton. 
With  many  perfect  colored  and  plain  plates. 

InSsectious.    Each fA.OO 

Qir*Send  for  catalogues.     All  sorts  of  Natural 
History  Books.    Of  all  booksellers,  or  sent  by 

Bradlee  Whidden.  Publisher.  18  Aroh  St.,  Boston. 


AIR  BRUSH  MFG.  CO. 

Are  making  and  sell* 
ing  the  best  art  tool 
in  uxe.  Applies  color 
by  Jet  or  air,  ena- 
bling the  artist  to  do 
the  best  work  cheap- 
ly rather  than  to  do 
cneap  work.  No 
studio  complete 
.without  it.  A  good 
^ttiing  f  oran  amateur. 
•Circular  free.  Ad- 
dress, Air  Brush 
,Rockford,  111.,  US.  A. 


L0N6FELL0W  BOOKliT  ^^/S^ 

Wads  worth  Longfellow,"  Just  pabllshed.  A  eol- 
lection  of  Longfellow's  most  celebrated  poems. 
Original  colored  cover  page,  with  excellent  por- 
trait of  the  poet.  Elegantly  bouxd  with  silk  rib- 
bon. Sent,  postpaid,  for  the  marvelonsly  low 
price  of  0  CEmTB.  Two  copies  mailed,  post- 
paid, for  I  Or.  Special  Offer  to  Teaehera: 
To  enable  teachers  to  secure  cheap  and  satisfiie- 
tory  Prises  to  jive  to  scholars,  we  will  mail  the 
Ltoncfellow  Booklet  at  the  low  price  of  40o. 
per  dosen  copies.    Address 

M.  C.  BURKEL, 
Station  4,  Jersey  City.  ff.  J 


Mf  {p.  Co.,  5  Nassau  St. 


WiM   eK^n  Ijc   bt^lj    in  every 

SUitt*  for  Clerks  mm\  Carriers  in 

thelViai  oniL*  Hervuf.  lu  wliich 

3»00       apitdlntineutv      vrere 

HI  tide  1fi!it  y«nrl    Wt-.   jirv^  pre- 

/  rarvti   hutuli-TLiH  f,jf  t^ivii   ^f-rvloe  em- 

I  ij  rii !  n  nt  ko  I]  9  vv  h  u  revived  4?a  r ily  ]i|j  pg J  nt- 

iiif ETta  iq  Oov^rnmeiit  Ser vku,    riftli 

l<!aF*      rvnteuifirs    u^  to    nslartea^ 

I  (lute's,  jniacee  (>li?.\fliiilnatJoijH.  etc..  free, 

hit.  ^vrv*i4  >ii[J   Bitbli  liELlIdlaf,  ^siAiaflM,  IK  C». 


FORTUNES  IN  FLORIDA  FRUITS. 

Our  Colony  offers  the  opportunity  and  our 
plan  makes  plain  the  profits. 

•950  yields  95,000  In  Ave  years,  or 
money  refunded.  No  risk.  No  danf^r.  No 
failure.    Send  stamps  for  particulars. 

The  Robertson  Land  Company, 

Perin  Ralldingr*  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 


1897. 
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Keep  Well 

Easy  to  say,  but  how  shall  I  do  it?    In 

:the  only  common  secse  way — keep  your 

head  cool,  your  feet  warm,  and  your  blood 

rich  and  pure  by  taking  Hood's  Sarsapa- 

rilla.      Then    all  your 

How         nerves,  muscles,  tissues, 

Tft  Da  It  ^'^^  organs  will  be  prop- 

I  O  kPO  MX  perly  nourished.    Hood's 

Sarsaparilla  builds  up  the  system,  creates 

an  appetite,  tones  the  stomach,  and  gives 

strength.      It  is  the  people's  Favorite 

Medicine,  has  a  larger  sale,  and  effects 

■more  cures  than  all  others.    Get  only 

Hood's    pa^ruia 

The  Best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 

Hood's  Pills IsrtSo^^-^^Sc^"'' 


How  Postage  Stamps  Are  Made. 

The  design  of  the  stamp  is  engraved 
on  steel,  and,  in  the  printing,  plates 
are  used  on  which  two  hundred  stamps 
have  been  engraved.  Two  men  are  kept 
busy  at  work  covering  these  with  colored 
inks  and  passing  them  to  a  man  and  girl, 
who  are  equally  busy  printing  them  with 
large  rolling  hand-presses.  Three  of 
^ihese  little  squads  are  employed  all  the 


time.  After  the  small  sheets  of  paper 
containing  two  hundred  printed  stamps 
have  dried  enough  they  are  sent  into 
another  room  and  gummed.  The 
gum  used  for  this  purpose  is  a  peculiar 
composition,  made  of  the  powder  of  dried 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables  mixed  with 
water.  After  having  been  again  dried, 
this  time  on  the  little  racks  fanned  by 
by  steam  power  for  about  an  hour,  they 
are  put  between  sheets  of  pasteboard 
and  pressed  in  hydraulic  presses  capable 
of  applying  a  weight  of  two  thousand  tons. 
The  next  thing  is  to  cut  the  sheets  in  two ; 
each  sheet,  of  course,  when  cut  contain- 
ing one  hundred  stamps.  This  is  done 
by  a  girl,  with  a  large  pair  of  shears, 
cuttiug  by  hand  being  preferred  to  that 
done  by  machinery,  which  would  destroy 
too  many  stamps.  They  are  then  passed 
to  another  squad  of  workers,  who  per- 
forate the  paper  between  the  stamps. 
Next,  they  are  passed  once  more,  and 
then  packed  and  labelled  and  stowed 
away  to  be  sent  out  to  the  various  ofBces 
when  ordered.  If  a  single  stamp  is  torn 
or  in  any  way  mutilated,  the  whole  sheet 
of  one  hundred  stamps  is  burned.  Not 
less  than  500,000  are  said  to  be 
burned  every  week  from  this  cause. 
The  greatest  care  is  taken  in  counting 
the  sheets  of  stamps  to  guard  against 
pilfering  by  the  employees,  and  it  is  said 
that  during  the  past  twenty  years  not  a 
single  sheet  had  been  lost  in  this  way. 


MIND  CULTURE 

— Aow  to  think,  read,  study  and  o^ 
serve — an  idea'systtmatizer-^the  great- 
est work  of  modern  times — 

WHEREWITHAL 

It  Is  called  a  "  teven-word,  teven-niiiiate 
method  of  education/'  lias  **  the  beaaty  of 
simplicitT."  One  prominent  instructor 
■ays,  **  Irs  400 years  ahead  of  time."  New 
ideas— none  of  the  hackneyed,  confnsixig 
present  day  methods.  Applying  to  any 
conceivable  question  from  every  conceiva- 
ble point  of  view. 

Citisens'  edition,  handsomely  bound.  SI  • 
Descriptive  circular  free.    Elchool  edition, 
reduced  price  in  quantities. 
THB     WHER£WITHAL     BOOK     CO. 
Bourse  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


During  the  process  of  manufacturing  the 
sheets  arc  counted  eleven  times. 


Authors  of  Familiar  Quotations 

Dean  Swift  is  credited  with  "Bread 
is  the  staff  of  life." 

It  was  Keats  who  said:  "A  thing 
of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever." 

Franklin  is  authority  for  "God 
helps  those  who  help  themselyes." 

"Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes/' 
remarked  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

"All  cry  and  no  wool!"  is  an  ex- 
pression found  in  Butler's  "Hudl- 
bras." 

"Variety's  the  spice  of  life"  and 
"Not  much  the  worse  for  wear"  were 
coined  by  Cowper. 
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School  Sairinffs  Banks.        > 

To  France  belongs  the  honor  of 
originating  the  school  sayings  bank 
idea.  In  1834  M.  Dulac,  master  of  the 
common  school  in  Le  Mans,  opened  a 
bank  wherein  his  pupils  might  de- 
poflite  their  odd  centimes.  Twenty- 
three  years  later,  M.  Francois  Lau- 
rent, professor  in  the  University  of 
Gand,  introduced  the  banks  into  the 
schools  of  that  place.  After  this,  the 
idea  spread  rapidly,  until  to-day  it  is 
fostered  by  the  governments  of 
France,  England,  Germany,  Belgium, 
Austria,  Brazil,  and  Italy,  and  it  has 
been  introduced  in  Spain,  Japan,  and 
other  countries.  The  best  test  of  the 
system  has  been  in  France.  From 
last  report,  1890-91,  478,173  French 
scholars  have  an  open  account  in  their 
name  with  the  savings  banks,  and  the 
total  sum  of  these  small  deposits  ag- 
gregate 1536,662.  This  represents  the 
savings,  in  sums  of  lees  than  |1,  of 
the  children  of  artisans  and  laborers. 

As  early  as  1875,  Vice-President 
John  Pomeroy  Townsend  advocated 
the  idea  in  his  history  of  the  Bowery 
savings  bank,  and  in  papers  read  be- 
fore the  American  Social  Science 
Association.  About  the  same  time 
S.  T.  Merrill  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  under- 
took to  introduce  penny  banks  into 
the  public  schools. 

The  practical  introduction  of  this 
system  into  the  public  schools  of 
America  should  be  attributed  to  the 
untiring  efforts  of  J.  H.  Thiry  of  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y.  An  Americanized 
Frenchman,  deeply  interested  in 
popular  education,  and  in  all  philan- 
thropic movements,  he  has  devoted 
himself  during  the  past  eight  years  to 
the  making  of  thrifty,  economical 
men  and  women  out  of  the  school  chil- 
dren of  to-day.  While  school  com- 
missioner, on  March  16,  1885,  he  in- 
troduced the  system,  which  he  had 
previously  carefully  elaborated,  into 
one  of  the  buildings  under  his  juris- 
diction. The  innovation  instantly 
found  favor  with  the  pupils,  parents, 
and  school  officials,  and  it  was  soon 
adopted  in  all  of  the  twelve  buildings 
at  Long  Island  City.  Rutland,  Vt., 
was  the  first  to  follow  Long  Island 
City,  adopting  the  system  in  Febru- 
ary of  the  next  year. 

The  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
governing  of  the  banks  have  been 
carefully  elaborated  and  frequently 
revised,  as  experience  and  practice 
seem  to  dictate.  In  this  work  Mr. 
Thiry  has  been  greatly  aided  by  being 
in  constant  touch  with  the  schools  of 
Long  Island  City,  where  the  system 
has  been  in  largest  and  most  success- 
ful application.  The  operation  of  the 
system  is,  in  the  main,  as  fQllows: 
When  the  teacher  calls  the  roll  on 
Monday  morning  of  each  week,  the 
pupil  whose  name  is  called  goes  to  the 
teacher's  desk  and  gives  to  her  the 


amount  he  wishes  to  deposit.  The 
teacher  sees  that  this  is  correct,  and 
writes  the  amount  in  her  roll-book, 
and  also  on  the  deposit  card  of  the 
pupil,  unless  he  has  already  written  it 
there  in  ink,  in  which  case  she  sees 
that  the  amount  is  correct.  If  the 
pupil  has  nothing  to  deposit,  he 
simply  says  "Nothing,"  and  the 
teacher  marks  his  attendance.  Aa 
soon  as  the  calling  of  the  roll  is  fin- 
ished, the  teacher  adds  up  the  column 
of  the  day,  sees  that  this  balances 
with  the  amount  received,  and  sends 
the  money  at  once  to  the  principal  in 
a  sealed  envelope,  endorsed  with  her 
name  and  the  amount  enclosed.  With 
this,  her  liability  ceases.  Experience 
has  shown  that  all  this  takes  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  once  a  week, 
for  a  class  of  fifty  scholars.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  every  month,  or  longer 
period,  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  the 
teacher  sends  to  the  principal  a  list 
of  the  pupils  who  have  deposited  fifty 
cents  or  over  since  the  last  report, 
with  the  amounts  to  their  credit. 
This  list  is  sent  to  the  bank  and  en- 
tered on  the  bank  books  to  the  indi- 
vidual credit  of  the  pupils.  Each 
pupil  whose  deposit  equals  one  dol- 
lar receives  an  individual  bank  book, 
which  is  kept  by  the  principal  of  the 
school.  Once  each  month  this  book  is 
given  to  the  pupil,  and  can  be  taken 
home  by  him  for  examination  by  his 
parents.  It  is  to  be  returned  at  the 
next  school  session.  Sums  of  less 
than  fifty  cents  are  kept  on  the 
teacher's  books  till  they  equal  that 
amount,  when  they  are  sent  to  the 
bank  as  before.  The  bank  officials 
credit  the  extra  money,  not  credited 
to  individual  scholars,  to  a  general 
school  account.  The  principal  re- 
ceives the  money  from  the  several 
rooms,  and  at  the  first  convenient  op- 
portunity counts  it,  sees  that  it  is  cor- 
rect, and  carries  or  sends  it  to  the 
bank  in  which  the  school  funds  are 
deposited.  The  details  for  this  will 
naturally  vary  with  every  school.  This 
amount  is  credited  by  the  bank  each 
week  to  the  school  fund.  At  the  end 
of  the  month,  or  longer  period,  the 
principal  sends  to  the  bank  the  indi- 
vidual lists  received  from  the 
teachers,  with  the  deposit  books  of 
pupils  having  more  than  one  dollar  to 
their  credit  The  bank  officials  enter 
on  their  books  the  amounts  due  the 
individual  depositors,  such  amounts 
being  withdrawn  from  the  general 
"school  fund."  An  error  in  any  part 
of  the  process  would  be  at  once  dis- 
covered by  the  bank  officials,  and 
could  be  easily  traced  back  to  the 
teacher's  books  and  the  individual  de- 
posit cards  of  the  pupils.  The  bank 
returns  the  individual  books  to  the 
principal,  with  the  new  books  of  those 
whose  deposits  have  reached  the  one 
dollar  limit,  and  they  are  held  by  him. 
The  child  can  withdraw  his  money  at 


any  time  on  his  own  application, 
signed  by  parent  or  guardian,  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  principal  of  the  school. 
The  application  must  be  accompanied 
at  the  bank  by  the  individual  deposit 
book  of  the  pupil,  which  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  principal.  During 
the  summer  vacations  the  deposit 
books  are  delivered  to  their  individual 
owners,  who  can  deal,  during  thia 
period,  directly  with  the  bank.  Ap- 
plications for  withdrawing  money 
should  be  signed  by  the  parent,  while 
the  cashier  acts  in  the  place  of  the 
principal.  At  the  re-opening  of  the 
schools,  the  bank  will  furnish  the 
principal  an  account  of  the  school 
fund  deposits  and  withdrawals,  in 
order  that  the  books  of  the  bank  and 
of  the  school  may  balance. 


Seeds. 

study  carefully  a  bean  pod  and  ite 
beans. 

Describe  the  pod  in  its  external  as- 
pects, as  to  size,  form,  color,  and 
other  physical  peculiarities.  Make  a 
drawing  of  the  pod. 

Open  the  pod  and  note  how  it 
opens,  the  "sutures"  and  valves. 

Study  one  bean.  Note  how  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  pod. 

Peal  off  covering  of  seed. 

Into  how  many  parts  does  the  bean 
separate? 

Study  carefully  the  embryo,  exam- 
ining its  parts  under  the  microscope. 

Compare  each  of  the  following  with. 
the  bean: — 

Red  Maple.  Peas. 

Silver  Maple.  Flax. 

Norway  Maple.       Indian  Com. 

Ash.  Oats. 

Four-o'clock.  Barley. 

Castor-oil.  Sunflower. 

Terms  used  in  describing  surfaces^ 
of  seeds:-* 

Margined  or  marginate.      « 

Winged .  or  alate. 

Smooth  or  glabrous. 

Wrinkled  or  rugose. 

Striate  or  ribbed. 

Reticulate  or  veined. 

Punctate  or  dotted. 

Alveolate  ox  pitted. 

Tuberculate         ox  tubercled. 


A  Chestnut  Bur. 

See  this  chestnut  bur.    It  is  Eott  in- 
side like  velvet.    On  the  outside  it  hag- 
sharp  prickles. 

Three  little  chestnuts  used  to  live 
inside.  This  bur  was  their  house. 
It  was  a  good  house  for  them.  It  took 
good  care  of  them.    Is  that  not  queer? 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  house  taking 
care  of  the  people  inside?  That  is 
what  this  house  did. 

It   kept  them  shut   up    safe    from 
harm,  till  they  were  ready  to  oome- 
out.    The  sharp  prickles  kept  people 
away. 

Neither  could  little  Bunny  come  to- 
get  the  chestnuts.  When  they  were 
ripe.  Jack  Frost  opened  their  houses. 
Then  out  they  Jumped.— M.  Florence- 
Bass,  in  Nature  bvories. 
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The  Best  Reward. 

The  best  reward  of  patriotism  is  a 
grateful  appreciation. 

A  traveler  recently  sought  out  the 
grave  of  Lafayette  in  the  grounds  of 
an  ancient  convent  in  the  old  part  of 
Paris,  and  wils  surprised  and  pleased 
to  find  floating  above  it  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Many  years  ago  an  Ameri- 
can left  in  his  will  a  sum  of  money 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
an  American  flag  always  flying  above 
the  grave.  The  bequest  has  accom- 
plished its  purpose,  and  whenever  a 
flag  becomes  worn  and  faded,  a  new 
one  takes  its  place. 

For  centuries  to  come  the  flag  of  the 
country  that  Lafayette  aided  In  its 
earliest  struggles  for  liberty  will 
wave  above  his  grave,  an  emblem  of 
that  country's  gratitude. 

One  of  the  tenderest  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  traits  is  preserved — and 
with  it  the  remembrance  of  a  heroic 
mother — in  a  letter,  read  aloud  at  a 
Memorial  day  service  lately,  and  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  Bixby,  Boston,  Mass. 
It  ran  thus: — 

Eixecutive  Mansion,  Washington, 
November  21,  1864. 

Dear  Madam:  I  have  been  shown 
in  the  flies  of  the  war  department  a 
statement  of  the  adjutant-general  of 
Massachusetts  that  you  are  the 
mother  of  flve  sons  who  have  died 


gloriously  on  the  fleld  of  battle.  1 
feel  how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be 
any  words  of  mine  which  should  at- 
tempt to  beguile  you  from  the  grief 
of  a  loss  so  overwhelming.  But  I 
cannot  refrain  from  tendering  you  the 
consolation  that  may  be  found  in  the 
thanks  of  the  republic  they  died  to 
save. 

I  pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father 
may  assuage  the  anguish  of  your  be- 
reavement, and  leave  you  only  the 
cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and 
lost,  and  the  solemn  pride  that  must 
be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sac- 
riflce  upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 
Yours  sincerely  and  respectfully, 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 

Such  expressions  of  gratitude  are 
better  than  the  costliest  of  marble 
monuments.— Youth's  Companion. 


Lessons  in  a  Railway  Guide. 

In  many  schools  a  little  time  is 
given  at  least  once  a  week  to  the 
study  of  the  newspaper.  A  teacher 
appoints  different  pupils  at  th^  begin- 
ning of  the  week  to  look  up  general 
news,  new  inventions,  local  events, 
etc.,  and  clippings  are  brought  in  by 
the  pupils. 

This  is  not  new,  but  worthy  of  re- 
peated trials. 

Not  until  quite  recently  has  the 
railway  guide  been  studied  in  the 
schoolroom.    This  may  at  flrst  be  re- 


garded as  an  odd  lesson.  Yet,  in 
some  of  the  English  schools,  "Brad- 
shaw's  Railway  Guide"  is  a  text-book, 
and  in  several  of  our  schools  the  idea 
is  given  prominence.  It  is  practical; 
for,  many  an  older  person  is  bewild- 
ered at  the  columns  of  "Leave" — "Ar- 
rive," the  short,  single,  black  lines, 
the  short,  double-lighter  lines,  tne 
"little  stars"  and  hands  pointing  up 
and  down,  and  references  to  "connec- 
tions," etc.  Carefully  studied,  it  is  so 
plain,  and  once  clearly  understood, 
will  always  be  easily  read. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  bring  their  "A.  B. 
C.  Pathfinders."  Then  have  a  few 
lessons  and  a  few  problems: — 

What  is  the  quickest  time  from 
Boston  to  New  York? 

What  is  a  most  desirable  route 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco? 

How  long  a  time  must  I  allow  for 
going  from  Boston  to  St.  Paul? 

Here  is  a  problem  given  in  an  Eng- 
lish school  one  day: — 

"A  student  at  Cambridge  hears  that 
his  uncle  in  Birmingham  is  danger- 
ously ill,  and  cannot,  in  all  prob- 
ability, live  longer  than  five  hours. 
How  can  the  student  reach  Birming- 
ham in  time  to  see  his  uncle  before 
the  time  has  passed?" 

Practical  examples  should  be  given, 
and  the  study  of  a  railway  guide  is 
an  excellent  educator.— Ella  M. 
Powers,  in  Teacher's  Institute. 


(ojnmon^cl}Ool -;K 
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A  Limited  Offer ! 

Craig's  Qmstlm  B«ik,  postpaid,  and  Ninal 
Instructor  oni  yaar  for  only  98  Conts. 

Bubjectg  (and  e«ch  one  more  thoroughly)  than  any  otlior  QuMtlon 
Bookerer  published.  The  176,000  teachers  who  have  p«roiu7*dlt 
and  been  assisted  by  It  wiU  bear  tesUmony  to  this.  «"~»'~  " 

This  Wonderful  Book 

contains  oyer  OOOuuros,^  separate  departments,  eight  thousand 

two  hun^d  (8,20<^  Questions  and  Answers,  thorouifhly  coyerinS 

the  following  subjects :—  ~«    *  w  wu^h 

United  States  Hlstorv,  OeoRraphy.  Reading,  Physical  OeocranhT 

ttc.  Test  EzamDies,  Theory  and  Practice  of  TMchinfr,  Alcohol  and 
Tobacco,  cnvliaoyernment.  Physiology,  Natural  PhUosophy^  PaitC 
clples  and  Inflnltlves,  Wrlttoe,  Algebra,  Test  Problems  In  iUebn. 
Parliamentary  Rules,  Slips  of  Tongue  and  Pen  Corrected.  '^'*^""*' 
It  is  elegantly  bound  In  cloth,  and  sells  everywhere  at  SL64,  post- 
paid. 

Normal  Instructor 

is  an  educational  Journal  which  must  be  seen  and  read  to  be  aoDre- 
clated.  It  is  read  regularly  by  100,000  teachers,  contains  44  torae 
pages,  and  is  but  50  cents  a  year.  '^ 

Commencing  with  the  November  number.  It  is  to  be  increased  In 
sixe,  elegant  covers  adopted,  and  the  price  Increased  to  Sl.00  shortly 
thereafter.  ' 

No  matter  how  many  other  publications  you  may  have,  you  need 
Normal  Instructor. 

$2.14  for  98  Cents. 

Bear  in  mind  that  for  a  limited  time  only,  you  can  secure  Normal 
Instraotor,  together  with  Craigr's  Qneatton  Book,  the  com- 
bined price  of  wiilch  is  9)^.14,  for  only  98  oenU. 

If  you  wish  Normal  Instructor  separately,  you  can  get  it  at 
any  time  before  the  Increase  in  mice  for  60  cents. 

One  sample  copy  of  Normal  Tnatruotor  free  to  any  address. 

Better  Order  To-day ! 

NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR, 

Box  I.  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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OUR -GREAT -ENCYCLOPEDIA -OFFER! 


(One  Year) 


«      «        A.ND       ♦      « 


ells  EDCYCloDedia 


BOTH   FOB    $2  00. 


Cut  Shows 
One-Fourth   Size. 


Bound  in 

Dark  Red  Cloth. 

Red  Ed^es. 


Stamped 
in  Gilt. 


One  Thousand 

Pages 

6  by  9  1-4  inches. 


Nearly  One 

Thousand 

Illustrations. 


Money  Refunded 
If  Not 


Satisfactory. 


AN    INVALUABLE    REFERENCE    LIBRARY. 

Zell's  Encyclopedia  is  a  superb  Reference  Library,  covering  the  entire  range  of  human  knowledge,  inrention,  and 
discoTery  up  to  the  present  day.  It  is  a  Biographical  Dictionaiy,  a  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  a  Glossary  of  Technical 
Terms,  and  contains  the  1890  Census  of  every  town  in  the  United  States  having  a  population  of  2,000  or  more.  This  one 
feature  alone  furnishes  information  that  is  of  great  value  and  convenience  at  all  times. 

The  regular  price  at  which  this  great  work  is  sold  is  $4.00,  and  sometimes  it  is  sold  by  subscription  as  high  as  $7,50. 
We  have  made  arrangements  with  the  publishers  which  enables  us  to  furnish  this  work  to  our  subscribers  at  a  marvelously 
low  price.     In  fact,  we  are  giving  our  patrons  the  full  benefit  of  our  deal.      We  feel  sure  of  their  cooperation  in  return. 


American  Primary  Teacher  Cone  year) •l.OO 

Zeirs  Bnoydopedla  (carriage  prepaid)       ........  4.00 

Sft.OO 


Both  to  one  address,  all  postage  paid  by  us,  for 


•3.00 


If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  to  American  Pbimart  Teacher  your  date  will  be  advanced  one  year. 

PNPVPT  OPPTlTA     FREE  f      ^^^  present  subscriber  to  American   Primary  Teacher  can  secure  a  copy  of  the 
CIH^ljl^UI^JlJJl^  Encyclopedia  free,  carriage  prepaid,  by  sending  us  two  (2)  yearly  subscriptions  at 

$1.00  each.      Should  the  new  subscribers  desire  the  Encyclopedia  also,  the  price  will  be  $2.00  esch,  or  $4.00  for  the  two. 

New  England   Publishing  Company, 


CHICAGO: 

Boom  46,  Auditorium  Buildinff. 


BOSTON ! 

3  Somerset  Street. 
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Get,  Give,  Get. 

To  give  Is  the  teacher's  life.  To 
minister  to  the  children's  needs,  one's 
very  self  must  be  given.  Severe  is 
the  draught  upon  brain,  muscle,  and 
heart.  Yet  day  after  day  and  year 
after  year  one  must  give  freely. 

To  understand  child-nature,  the 
teacher  must  enter  into  the  life  of  the 
child.  This  means  self-surrender; 
time  must  be  given  for  study,  prep- 
aration of  lessons,  general  culture, 
and  rest. 

Is  the  teacher's  work  all  drudgery? 
What  Is  there  to  show  for  the  hard 
year's  work?  If  work  is  a  drudgery, 
we  may  be  sure  there  is  a  demand  for 
more  getting,  either  of  knowledge,  of 
strength,  or  of  Inspiration.  We  can- 
not give  of  these  unless  we  renew  the 
supply.    Giving  involves  getting. 

What  is  to  be  done?  This  is  the 
question  that  confronts  us  at  the 
close  of  the  year— a  wise  question. 
If  strength  is  spent,  have  we  wisely 
used  our  energies?  Should  a  teacher 
beginning  the  work  in  fair  health 
find  her  physical  strength  seriously 
impaired  as  the  years  go  on  ?  No,  not 
if  she  wisely  economizes  her  forces. 
It  is  worry  that  kills,  not  work. 

Be  serene.  Hurry,  worry,  and 
flurry  do  not  further  the  cause.  Chil- 
dren are  quick  to  feel  and  be  influ- 
enced by  the  teacher's  manner.  "As 
teacher,  so  the  school." 

The  assurance  of  being  well  pre- 
pared for  teaching  lightens  the  work 


of  future  years.  The  best  possible 
preparation,  then,  is  the  only  wise 
course.  Thorough  college  and  kin- 
dergarten training  should  be  required 
of  every  teacher.  With  such  a  prep- 
aration, one  has  more  to  give  out  and 
greater  power  to  get,  with  less  waste 
of  physical  strength. 

One  must  be  ever  getting.  This  is 
a  progressive  age.  The  vacation  time 
should  be  spent  in  rest  and  study. 
Too  often  it  is  true  that  teachers  can 
do  nothing  but  rest.  If  one  were  not 
a  physical  wreck  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  a  portion  of  time  spent  at  a 
summer  school  would  be  rest — ^the 
rest  that  fits  one  for  the  coming  year. 

Good  health  is  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful teacher.  What  a  different 
world  this  seems  when  cme  Is  well. 
It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  keep  well. 


a  soap  boiler,   and  was  himself   a 
printer. — Earth  and  Man. 


Fathers  of  Great  Hen. 

George  Washington's  father  was  a 
farmer. 

The  father  of  Samuel  Pepys  was  a 
tailor. 

Shakespeare's  father  was  a  wool 
merchant 

Lincoln's  father  was  a  poor  farmer 
and  laborer. 

Emperor  Diocletian  was  the  son  of 
a  slave. 

Cardinal  Antonelli's  father  was  an 
Italian  bandit. 

The  father  of  Martin  Luther  was  a 
peasant  and  a  woodman. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  son  of 


Attention  is  invited  to  the  new  adver- 
tisement of  the  Lord  Manuf  tcturing  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  of  the  *'  Combina- 
tion*' blackboard,  eraser  cleaner,  and  pen- 
cil sharpener,  at  125  Water  street,  New 
Haven,  Conn.      It  is  claimed    that  the 
* 'Combination"  eraser  cleaner  works  well 
and  quickly,  throwing  the  dirt  far  away 
from  the  cleaner.     The  most  unhealthy 
and  disagreeable  task  about  a  schoolhouse 
is  the  cleaning  of  the  erasers.    Crayon 
dust  is  poison  to  eyes,  skin,  throat,  and 
lungs.     The   usual  method  of  cleaning 
erasers,   by  slapping  them  together,  is 
unsatisfactory  and  slow,  besides  subject- 
ing the  cleaner  to  the  liability  of  con- 
tracting sore  eyes,  eczema,  asthma,  and 
other  diseases.     Being  such  a  disagree- 
able task,  the  erasers  in  most  schools  are 
not  cleaned  as  often  as  they  should  be, 
hence  the  blackboards  get  smutty,  and 
when  work  is  erased  a  great  dust  is  raised 
to  be  breathed  by  teachers  and  pupils. 
Any  bevel  may  be  obtained.     The  draw- 
ing teacher  will  find  this  machine  a  boon. 
Leads    blunted,    needle-pointed,    lathed 
bare  or  shouldered,  as  desired.    Some 
pupil  having  a  little  mechanical  ability 
should  do  this  work.    A  nicely-sharpened 
pencil  is  conducive  to  good  work.    This 
machine  is  strong  and  almost  unbreak- 
able ;  weighs  about  twelve  pounds  when 
boxed.     It  is  intended  for  schools,  and 
was  patented  and  is  owned  by  a  teacher 
who  saw  the  utility  of  an  eraser  cleaner, 
and  the  demand  for  a  pencil  sharpener 
that  would  do  the  work  well  and  quickly. 


Elegant  Gifts  for  Christmas  or  Close  of  School. 


{•  §  Souvenir  >' 

y  Ufhool  Disltitl  Ko.  si 

1B&6'T897.  ; 


3<mK  WchltiHi* 


D  rf  c  t  o  r  S 


THAT  teachers  are  unusually  quick  to  appreciate  any  new  thing  of  real 
merit,  is  again  proven  by  the  extent  to  which  they  pnrchasea  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  endorsed  our  Sonvenirs  dnrine  the  past  year. 
Nearly  10,000  teachers  purchased  them  for  their  pupils  durlni;  this 
period  I 

The  cuBtom  of  giyinjc  pnplU  some  little  token  at  Chrlstman  or  close  of  school 
is  an  excellent  one.  and  teachers  CTcrywhere  obserTC  it.  It  has  been,  howoTcr, 
difficult  to  secure  appropriate  idfts— something  attractive,  which  would  be  kept, 
without  too  great  cost    The  want  is  supplied  by 

Our  School  Souvenirs. 

They  are  neat,  novel.  attraotlTe,  and  as  they  contoin  the  name  of  the  school 
date,  teacher's  name,  together  with  tbe  names  of  pupils,  they  will  be  highly  prised 
and  always  kept  as  real  Houvenlrs.  These  Souvenirs  consist  of  two  cards  tied 
together  with  silk  cord.  On  the  face  of  the  first  is  printed  the  name  of  school, 
town,  teachers,  date,  officers,  etc.,  as  desired,  in  the  brightest  gold  letters,  and  on 
the  second  the  •names  of  the  pupils.  Heavy  embossed  cards  are  used  and  the 
Sonvenlrs  are  gotten  out  in  a  hCghly  artistic  manner.  Where  two  cards  are  not 
sufficient,  additional  cards  are  attached  so  as  to  accommodate  all  the  names  with- 
out crowding. 


J 


As  Christmas  Gifts 


they  have  no  equal,  as  every  teacher  wishes  to  provide  for  each  pupil,  though  neces- 
sarily at  as  Blight  a  cost  as  possible.  Many  found  these  Souvenirs  particularly 
suitable  for  Christmas  gifts  last  year.  They  mar  be  Just  what  you  want  this 
year.  Order  early,  we  were  over  1,000  orders  behind  at  Christmas  time  last  year, 
though  a  large  force  worked  night  and  day. 

Number  to  Order. 

Order  at  least  as  many  as  there  are  names  of  olBcers, 
teachers,  and  pupils  to  be  printed  upon  them,  and  as 
many  more  as  you  wish.  State  definitely  the  number 
you  wish,  and  send,  plainly  written,  the  matter  you 
desire  printed  on  the  face  of  first  card,  together  with 
the  name  of  each  pupil.  Be  sure  that  names  are  cor- 
rectly spelled  and  plainly  written. 

When  to  Order. 

Orders  can  be  filled  the  day  they  are  received,  but 
should  be  sent  a  couple  of  weeks  in  advance,  if  pos. 
sible,  to  avoid  delay.  One  sample  Souvenir  free  to  any 
address. 


Price  lilst. 

16  or  less  f  1.00 


Additional  ones  3c. 
each.  In  ordering 
quantities  In  excess 
of  25  send  11.45  for 
first  25  and  3c  each 
for  all  over  that  num- 
ber. Number  of  Sou- 
venirs ordered  must 
equal  number  names 
printed.  Sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  price. 


The  above  eat  is  aboat  two-thirds  actual 
size  of  the  Soavenirs. 


Teacbeis  ImproTement  Co.,  Box  2009,  DansTllle,  N.  T. 
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How  Grant  Became  U.  S. 

Up  to  the  start  for  West  Point, 
Grant  had  been  Hiram  Ulysses  Grant. 
The  young  traveler  required  a  trunk, 
and  Thomas  Walker,  a  local  "genius,** 
was  the  man  to  make  it  He  did  so, 
and,  to  finish  it  off,  he  traced  on  the 
cover,  in  big  brass  tacks,  the  initials, 
H.  U.  G.  James  Marshall,  Ulysses' 
cousin,  went  to  help  him  carry  the 
new  trunk  homa  Ulysses  looked  at 
the  big  glaring  letters.  "I  won't  have 
that  so,"  he  said.  "It  spells  'hug'; 
the  boys  would  plague  me  about  it." 
And  he  thereupon  shifted  the  middle 
of  his  name  and  became  Ulysses  H. 
Grant,  and  so  he  went  forth  into  the 
world. 

He  registered  at  Roe's  hotel.  West 
Point,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May, 
as  "U.  H.  Grant,"  and  the  same  day 
reported  to  the  adjutant,  George  G. 
Waggaman,  deposited  |48,  and  signed 
his  name  Ulysses  Hiram  Grant  His 
name  as  reported  from  Washington, 
however,  was  U.  S.  Grant,  and  the 


B^vtlAtA.  )it!%otiifn.   Bit^flJdi, 
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SILVERWARE 


FREE 


13  Knives,  la  F-^rtfH.  J 3  T*bJ*  8wk>im,  A  U  Tw 
Spuon*,  &ti  full  slR»=  A  c]f  iMiiutiriiJ  noml  d^lrn, 
lOitdt}  t>j' Lbtf  ShjrhFuri^UTpr  yimle  Co.  A  ^TULrun- 
tewlr  fhlM  Tmi*«.if!  wnit*  xiven  frw  to  eTwr  peiwm  ftjisw^rtner  thu 
udTvttli^meiit  wbo  will  mil  out-  liemKllea.  W«  don't  tMk  ycu  to  paj  oim 
MirL  If  you  wUi  AgTM  to  Mii  *ro*ns  tout  friandB  onJj  A  boin^B  of  our 
re  Corn  Cttre  ^  S  bcvn  af  our  voffvCKbte  Hlla  &t  SS  et»  per  box.  & 
^                      "    "'  cmat 

wiU 
Wfid  hbao] ti|«Jr  th^Aoaa^Oeis  wiA ot  our  BUv^r  PlaxusL  iMhJe  wue u  de 
cHb«d  bbove  whrn  roa  Hadiu  tb>  moner.   TbiA  ^  ul  extimonUiuTt  t 
-^  ■  ^     '" kUmKiL 


FoBJtIve 


prDiziJec*  to  retuni  na  Hif  toonay  fortlutn  or  reinrn  our  Koodii  If  you  en 
i?U  Write  to^ity  A:  we  wfll  iMusd  yoa  tlu  Bi«in»il«  ai  oncct  And  we  i 
wnd  hbao]  ti|«Jy  fr«»  a  oomiilete  Ht  of  our  BUv^r  PlAZcd  tibbli!  wue  u  c 


iu quickly  pet  our  EeniaaietwltliJii  raidbof  All  *  wfi  macMtottbo  tLiLlT«^ 
Forka.THb|u  tipoonit  &  Te*  B|woni  wo  ^re  for|ejUnK  our  FLemedTaa  to  beexwaljF  a*  w* 


daioi^  A4dfi»* 


P4Jiil^l^DiLi;0f)0*t    Hlntlfia  41,     ]f«ff  Varlr  dtj. 


error  arose  in  this  way:  The  Hon. 
Thomas  Hamer  received  the  letter  of 
Jesse  Grant  only  the  day  before  the 
close  of  his  term,  and,  being  much 
hurried,  sat  down  at  once  and  wrote 
to  Secretary  of  War  Poincett,  asking 
for  the  appointment  of  his  neighbor's 
son.  He  knew  the  boy's  name  to  be 
Ulysses,  and,  inferring  that  his  mid- 
dle name  was  Simpson,  so  filled  in  the 
application,  and  thus  it  stood  when 
Ulysses  faced  the  adjutant 

He  asked  to  have  it  changed,  but 
was  told  it  was  impossible  without 
the  consent  of  the  bocretary  of  war. 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  "I  came  here 
to  enter  the  military  academy,  and 
enter  I  shall.    An  initial  more  or  less 


does  not  matter."  He  was  known  to 
the  government  hereafter  as  U.  S. 
Grant.— Hamlin  Garland,  in  Mc- 
Clure's  Magazine. 


$2-50 


Fountain    Pen   to   Teachers   for 


s 


1 


Solid  Ck>ld  Pen— Hard  Rubber  Engraved  Holder  -Simple  Constrnction.   Alwaji  Readr 
Never  blots.    No  better  working  pen  made.    A  regular  9S.50  pen. 

Mailed  complete  to  teachers,  boxed,  with  filler,  for  01.00.    Toor  money  back— t/ yoit  want  it. 

wantS.    LINCOLN  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO.,  Room  24,  108  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


*'The  Beacon  Teachers'  Agency,'* 
with  offices  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston, 
will  hereafter  be  known  as  ''  The  Merrill 
Teachers'  Agency."  There  will  be  no 
change  in  management,  however,  as  F.  I. 
Merrill,  who  established  the  Agency  four 
years  ago,  and  who  has  been  its  success- 
ful manager  during  that  time,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  proprietor. 

By  its  straightforward  method  of  doing 
business,  tiiis  Agency  has  gained  a  repu- 
tation for  fair  dealing  which  will  doubt- 
less insure  an  increase  in  the  general  pat- 
ronage it  has  received  in  the  past. 

No  More  Hard  TimeB. 

Money  must  be  plentiful,  for  we  have 
heard  that  a  prominent  New  York  firm  has 
started  over  1,000  people  in  a  good  paying 
business.  They  furnish  every  honest  man 
and  woman  with  the  capital  to  start  and  give 
a  bicycU  free.  All  persons  in  search  of  a 
good  thing,  should  write  them  at  once. 
Address  Pura-Parilla  Drug  Co.  ,  50  West 
13th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Ten  Dollars  f2L5^,.§£i!??Lkl^^^^y  Secured 

in  Two  Hours. 


Mechanics  Falls,  Maine, 
Educational  Publishing  Company. 

Dtar  Sirt :  —  Please  find  enclosed  money  order  to  the  amount  of  $10.00,  for  which 
you  will  please  ship  to  my  address,  via  American  Express  Company,  School  Library  A. 
My  pupils  sold  nearly  one  hundred  shares  in  about  two  hours  at  the  close  of  an  afternoon 
session  of  school. 

MISS  GERTRUDE  L.  McDONALD, 

Principal  Water  Street  Grammar  SehooL 


You  can  do  the  same,  read  this: 


Our  Special  Offer. 


The  «« Hawthorne's  Library  Certificates,"  which  we  send  you  (free),  are  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  your  pupils,  each  one  acting  as  a  represenUtive  in  obtaining  subscriptions  for  his 
school  library.  Some  pupils  will  dispose  of  only  two  or  three,  while  others  will  sell  as  many  as 
ten  or  fifteen  shares.  Our  teacher  writes  us  that  the  entire  amount  ($10.00)  was  raised  in  two 
hours,  by  this  method,  but  everyone,  of  course,  cannot  expect  as  excellent  results  as  this ;  the 
average  time  being  from  four  to  ten  days. 

The  subscriber  is  given  a  certificate  of  his  subscription,  and  his  name  is  written  in  the  blank 
space  for  that  purpose,  and  the  certificate  is  then  signed  by  the  pupil. 

This  work  has  a  good  effect  on  the  pupil,  making  him  feel  that  he  is  an  important  factor  in 
securing  a  library  for  his  school,  thereby  stimulating  his  interest  in  the  matter. 

if  you  will  write  for  certificate  now  and  send  us  your  order  for  one 
of  our  School  Libraries,  on  or  before  January  i,  1898,  we  will  send 
for  personal  use,  your  choice  of  any  two  books  that  we  publish 
(see  our  1896-97  Catoiog),  neatly  bound  in  cloth.  ' 


IVrlte  to  ua  to-day  for  Oiroulara,  eertlfloatea*  and  Oataloviie  (FREB). 


Address, . 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  ^^-  ^ 

50  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston. 


New  York. 


San  Francisco,  Oal. 


Ohloa^^. 


1897. 
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EI>UCA.TIO]N  A.L.      a\J¥tEA.US. 

TOCHERy  COOPERiimvri^^ 

Established  In  1884.     Positions  filled.  8.700t  Seeks  Teaohers  who  mrm 
ambitious  for  advanoement  rather  than  those  without  positions. 

Eastern  Branch :  494  Ashland  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


MM  ERIC  AN  A  FOREIGN  Teachers*  Agrencv 

Cntrodaoas  to  ootlsfces,  schools,  sad  fsmlUcs,  superior  ProfessorSt  Principals,  AssistanU, 
Tutors,  and  Governesses,  for  every  department  of  instrnctlon;  recommends  good  schools  to 
parents.    Gall  on  or  address  Mas.  M.  J.  TOuKG-FTrLTON , 

Ammrioan  and  Foreign  Teaehsrt'  Agency,  2S  Union  Sq.,  NEW  YORK. 

PRIMARY  and  QRAiVlMAR   QRADB  TEACHERS 

Also  Normal  pradoates*  are  wanted  for  ifood  positions  In  diy  schools. 

Address,      ALBERT  &  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 
eaa  Puiiniaii  Buiidiiiflr*       ....        oittoaoo. 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS*  AGENCIES 

I  U42  mh_8t, 


KVISBETT  O.  FISK  A  0O.»  Proprietors. 


iFlfthATO.,     I     U5  Wabash  At.,    I     35  Kinc  St., W.,     I    625  8tim«on  Block,     I  Oentory    Building, 

New  Tork.       I       Chlesgo,  lU.        |    Toronto,  Can.     |     Lo«  Anxelea,  OaL      I  Minneapolii,  Minn. 

7W  Cooper  Bldg.,  Denyer,  Colo.  107  Keith  A  Perry  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


E 


DUCATIONAL    EXCHANC 

49  Westminster  St.,  Providence,  R.  1. 


E 


Helps  Teachers  Obtain  Positions.     Beoonmiends  Competent  Teachers.     Write  at  once. 
FOB  THB  BEST  SERTICE  BBGISTEB  WITH  THE 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association  of  N.  E.  ''  '^s^T '' 

Our  record,  2,611  places  filled.    Our  mannal  free.  F.  B.  8PAXJLDING,  Prop. 


TEACHERS  WANTED! 

Over  4,000  yacancies— several  times  as  many  vacancies  as  members.  Most  have  more  mem- 
oers.  Several  plans:  two  plans  f^re  free  registration;  one  plan  GUARANTBES  positions. 
10  cents  pays  for  book,  oontainlnfi:  plans  and  a  ffiOO.OO  love  story  of  College  days.  No  charge  to 
employers  for  recommending  teachers. 

BOVTinBlf  TB10HKB8'  BVBBAV,  I  Rsv.  Dr.  0  M.  Sutton,  A  M  ,  ( SUTTON  TBA0H8B8'  BUREAU, 

8.W.  Cor.  Main  A  3d  Sts.,  LonlsvUIe,  Ky.  S  President  and  Manager.  \      68-71  Dearborn  8t.,  Chicago,  111 
ycrthem  waeanciett  Chicago  qfice ;  Southern  vaeandest  Louiwille  qffiee.    One  fee  regieters  in  both  qfiees, 

'  Agency  of  Boston  will  be  changed  to  "  The 
I  only,  and  not  in  management,  and  the  proprle- 
»iis  patronage  hlthertoaccorded  blm  by  adhering 


After  this  date  the  name  of  the  Beacon  Teachers' 
Merrill  Teachers'  Agency."    This  Is  a  change  in  name  . 
tor  will  endeavor  to  merit  a  continuation  of  the  Renerons  patronage 
to  the  same  methods  and  policy  that  have  obtamed  in  the  past. 
Boston,  October  1st,  1887. 


J  by  adhering 
P.  I.  MERRILL,  Proprietor. 


DO  YOU  Kirvow 

That  a  good  way  to  secure  a  position  as  teacher  is  to  register  in  the  ALBANY 
TEACHERS'  AGEMCT  ?    If  not,  send  for  circulars  and  learn  what  it  can  do  for  you. 

HABULN  P.  FRENCH*  24  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  T. 


THE    HOME    TEACHERS'   AGENCY, 

J>    3B4    "Wa^iliiiiigton    (St.,    Boetoii« 

OfFers  until  January  1,  1896,  registration  at  half  the   regular  rate.     Write  for  manual 
and  terms. 


ZOOLOGICAL  SYNOPTICAL 

SCHOOL    COLLECTION, 

And  other  Zooloi^cal  Specimens  for  School  Use.     Also,  Books  on  Natural  History. 

Address  all  communications  to  C.  J.  MAYNARD, 

447  CBAFT8  Rt.,      West  Newton,  Mass. 


WORTH  OF  BOOKS 


\ 


to  the  teacher  sending  in  the  best  set  of 
saswers  to  our  questions  in  .the  great  ques- 
tion contest. 

NINE    OTHER    PRIZES. 

Send  10  cents,  silver,  for  questions  and  par- 
tlCQlars.   Address 

The  National  Teachers  Association, 
7^  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


WE  MANUFACTURE 

The   Tar   Noiseless   Blackboard   Pointer 

(rubber  tip)  and  the  Glfford  Air-tight  Ink- 

vrell  (cork  cover)  and  are  prepared  to  supply  the 

wants  of  the  nniverse  on  short  notice  and  at  the  right 

prices.    Also  common  pointers  and  ink'wells.    Send 

for  spedal  price-list  to  schools,  covering  also  globes, 

maps,  crayons,  erasers,  etc 

The  W.  A.  CHOATE  CO.. 

S4  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

{Picture  of  U.  S.  MKtctry  Academy  free  leith  first 
0 rder  if  you  mentipn  this  pap^.)  ^ 


Schermerhorn's  Teachers' Agency 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
ESTABLISHED  1865. 

3  Kast  14th  Street,  N.  Y. 

I U  A  n  ruriV  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its 
ilJI  iluIjJIul  influence.  If  it  merely  hears 
of    vacancies    andffl|Jlinissometbing,butif 


tells  you  about  them  1 QA  i  it  is  askedto  recom- 
mend a  teacher  and  iooom-niinn|ltfTiirnQ 
mendsyouthat  is  more.  OursiLuuUAfflLJlUli 


C.  W.  BABDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 


Tuchirs  Wantid!  ir^:£.et^SS^» 

BnUding,  Chicago,  nis.    4000  positioBS  Ailed. 


TEACHERS  SSS^Ti^"'^. 

NOKMAI^    OOVRSB    BY    MAII^ 

Improved  methods.  Best  reenlts.  Takes  your  spars 
time  only.   For  fnll  particulars  address 

Colnasbla  Correapondenee  Norasal, 

Ansiln  (Ghles««),  lUta^iB. 

Union  Teacliers'  Ipcies  ol  Aierica. 

Rev.  li.  D.  BASS.  D.  D.,  Manner. 

Pittsburg^  Pa.;  Toronto,  Canada  i  New  Orleans^ La,; 
New  rork.  If,  Y. ;  Washington,  D.  C. ;   Sam 
Francisco,  Cat. ;  Chteago,  If  I. ;  3t  Louis, 
Mo. ;  and  Denver,    Colorado. 
There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled  with- 
in the  next  few  months. 
Address  all  applications  to  Uvioir  Txachbbs' 
AOEVCiES,  Baltsbnxg,  Pa. 


WINSHIP  TEACHEBS'  AGENCY. 

8  Somepset  St.,  Boston. 


Expert 
Service. 
Best 


T>T>  AmyP  Teachers,  Superintendents, 
rmjJUA  1  School  Officers, 

COURTEOUS  ^~L 

Equipment.  Property. 

Kindergartens,  all  grades,      HI  A  TD 
Private  Schools,  Colleges.        J:  AXK 

WM  F.  JARVI8,  BCawaobb. 

Teachers  Wanted. 

Oood  primary  teachers  and  teachers  for  other 
frrades  wanted  at  once  to  contract  for  next  year. 
Schools  in  the  South  do  not  begin  as  early  by  six 
weeks  ss  they  do  in  the  North  and  there  are 
thousands  of  vacant  schools.  Address  the  office 
nearest  the  section  of  the  South  in  which  yon 
wish  to  locate.  Enclose  a  stamp  and  menuon 
thlspaper. 

THE   NATIONAL  TEACHERS.  ASSOCIATION. 
_      Oborob  W.  Smith,  Secretary, 

Atlanta,  Oa.,  or  Richmond,  Va. 


HAHNEMANBI 

Medical   College  and    Hospital, 

OF  CHICAGO,  IlilJQfOIS. 

The  Thirty-eighth  annual  course  of  lectures  in 
this  instltntion  will  commence  September  14, 1807. 
New  college  building,  elevators,  restaurant,  read- 
takg  rooms  and  laboratories.  Everything  modem. 
Experienced  teachers.  Equality  in  sex.  For 
T«e<*tnTe  Card  and  Announcement  address  J  B. 
COBB.  M  D..  SBll  Cottage  Qrove  Ave.,  Chicago. 


EARN  A  BICYCLE 


600  HecMS  KamA  WhMlb    Att 
Makee.    Good  ab  new.  gA  to 
SIS.   !(•»   Hvh  Orsds  "se 
modeli,  fully  giurutMd.  $11 
totti.   apoeiai  Ctemir- 
ing  Sole.  Shipped  any- 
where on  approval. 
We  will  give  •  rcsponribto  agt. 
in  each  town  tt—  SMof  aamula 
wh«*l  to  intiodue*  thna     Oar 
"^  rvputation  U  w«ll  known  throuprh' 
ciiittb«o<mnHT.wH»"  -•  •»••  *«•«*..  «n#«ia|e^<>t 

T,    p.  >I3AP  *  rWNTISS,  Chicago,  lU. 
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Are  your  cut  glass 
andchinaciull 
looking?  Were  they 
washed  with  common 
rosin  soap  t     Kosin 
■s  sticky. 

Ivory  Soap  washes 
clean. 


New  Books 
New  Methods 

By  a9  Independent   Company. 


WE  ABB  WIDE  AWAKE. 


MOST  AraACtlVE  BOOKS 
OF  THE  YEAR 


NATIIRP'^  RVWAVQ  By  Mbllib  Walton  Ford.  Natural  ScieoRe 
nt\l  URL  O    DTir#\TO.    for  Primary  Pupils;  l>eautifally  illustrxted  by 

reproductions  from  Great  Artists;  Literature,  a  Juvenile  Poem.     Mailing 

price,  40  cents. 

Profesaor  Charles  B.  Soott,  Rtato  Normal  School,  Osweiro, 
N  Y.— **It  is  very  attractive  and  helpful,  and  meets  ttie  idea  tliat  only  the 
best  and  prettiest  is  good  enough  for  the  little  folks." 

THOMPSON'S  FAIRY  TALE  AND  FABLE.  U'T41'„?SSL^' 

Reading.    Illustrated  with  Reproductions  from  Great  Artists,  lAndseer, 

Rosa  Bonheur,  Van  Marcke,  Troyon,  and  others.    Mailing  price,  40  cents. 

E.  G.  Ward.  Aaslstant  Superintendent  of  Inatructlon.  Brook 

lyn,  N.  Y.,  Public  Schools.— '*A  most  exquisite  book  in  every  respect.'. 

HI^TORITAI    RFADFR     ByACMA  Holmak  Bdhtow.     TtaeStnryof 
ni^lUmi^AL  HLAULH.   ^^^    Indians  of   New  England.     With  six- 
teen  fuil-paare  authentic  illustrations.    A  pioneer  book.    Covers  an  un- 
beaten track.    A  valuable  readw  for  all  middle  grades.    Full  of  aecnrate 
information  of  Colonial  days.    Mailing  price,  66  cents. 
A.  S.  Draper,  President  University  of  IUInoi8.-"Itl8a*ascinat. 
ing  contribution  to  New  RnTland  literature,  upon  a  subject  which  is  admir- 
ably adapted  for  school  work." 

PHONETIC   READER.    J^t^^forTea^^^leading.  'HJ^hArtll£Si- 

trations.    Choice  Literature.    Mailing  price,  40  cents. 

Orville  T.  Bright,  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Cook  Coantjr. 
111.-"!  wish  to  sav  that  1  think  the  book  a  genuine  contribution  to  the 
teaching  of  lltUe  children.  I  am  delighted  with  It.  I  believe  you  have 
handled  the  subject  of  phonics  better  than  anybody  else  in  cold  print." 

W.  A.  MoCord,  County  Superintendent,  Polk  County,  Dea 
Moines,  la.— *'I  find  that  Deane's  'Phonetic  Reader'  meets  my  ideas  to  a 
dot." 

Many  Other  Up-to-date  Book*  Ready. 

THE  MORSE  COMPANY,  PubHshsrs. 

Main  Office :  96  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chicago  Office :  Fisher  Building.  Boston  Ofllce :  M  Bromfleld  Street. 


KINDERGARTEN  REVIEW 

Successor  to 

KINDERGARTEN  NEWS. 

A    Monthly    Magazine    devoted   to    Educational    Literature  and    Kindergarten    News. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  ALL  TEACHERS  AND  MOTHERS. 

f  Miss  Emilie  Poulsson. 


Editors: 


(  Miss  L.  E.  Poulsson. 


Subscription  Price,  $2.00  a  year. 


SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

Up  to   October    i,   1897,   we   will   take   subscriptions  at    the  former  price,  $1.00. 
Send   for  terms   for  Training   Classes  and    Agents. 
Sample   copy   free   on    application. 

The   new   magazine   will   be   a  great   improvement  on  the    old    one    in    eyery    re- 
spect.    You   cannot   afford    to   be  without   it 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  Publishers, 


Springfield,  Mass 


NEW  YORK. 


ATLANTA. 


KANSAS  CITY. 


JUNiC1922 


American 

PRinARY-TEACHER 


PUBLISHED 


l^jg^gMj^WisHiNkwAi^gigac^ 


OtD  SBBiM,  Vol.  xxt.,  No.  3.~ifBw  Smaas,  Vol.  xv.jyo.  8. 


BntoMd  »ttfae  Po«t  Oiloe  at  Bocton,  MMi.,  m  teeond  elMt  matter. 


^.\1^Jn,  }*«-••        Boston,  Nov.,  1897. 


lIoBtlily :    81.00  m  7«*r. 

In  dalM  mt  5  or  more,  00  ots*  m  ymr. 


THE  LEADING   B00K5 

FOR  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  ARE  PUBUSHED  BY  THE  AMERICAN.  BOOK  COmIpANY.. 

FOLLOWING   ARE  SOME    OF   THEIR 

Latest  Successes: 

NATURAL  ELEMENTARY  QEOQRAPHY,  By  Jacqurs  W.  Redway,  F.  R.  G.  S.  «  .60.  Based  on  new,  funda- 
mental, and  thorougfhly  sound  ideas  of  instruction.  Marks  a  new  era  in  the,  teaching  and  study  of  geography. 
Enthusiastic^ly  indorsed  by  progressive  educators.  No  other  elementary  geography  has  been  so  extensiviefy 
introduced  in  so  short  a  time. 

SCHOOL  READING  BY  GRADES,  By  James  Baldwin,  Ph.  D.,  author  of  Harper's  Readers,  &c.,  Ac.  Nothing  so 
satisfying  in  the  way  of  school  reading  books  ha^  erer  been  published.  They  establish  an  ideal  standard. 
Eight  books,  one  for  each  year,— First  Year,  .25 ;  Second  Year,  .36 ;  Third  Year,  .45 ;  Fourth  Year,  .46 ;  Fifth 
Year,  .45 ;  Sixth  Year,  .60 ;  Seventli  Year,  .50 ;  Eighth  Year,  .60.  For  the  convenience  of  ungraded  schools  the 
first  seven  books  will  also  be  bound  in  five  volumes. 

ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  READINGS*  Fascinating  and  instructive  in  matter ;  prof usely  and  artistically  illustrated ;  hand 
somely  bound  in  cloth ;  these  books  form  the  most  attractive  series  of  Supplementary  Readers  ever  issued. 
The  series  now  includes  the  following ;  other  volumes  are  in  preparation : — 


Stories  for  Children  (Mrs.  C.  A.  Lane) $  25 

Fairy  Stories  and  Fables  (James  Baldwin) ...  *  35 

Old  Greek  Stories  (James  Baldwin) 45 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold  (James  Baldwin)  35 

Old  Stories  of  the  East  (James  Baldwin) 46 

Robinson  Crusoe  (Defoe) 50 

Arabian  Nights  (M.  Clarke) 60 

Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Ameri- 
cans (Edward  Eggleston) 40 


Plants  and  Their  Children  (Mrs.  W.  S.  Dana),    f  65 
Stories    of     American    Life    and    Adventure 

(Edward  Eggleston) 50 

Story  of  the  Chosen  People  (H.  A.  Guerber)  . . 

Story  of  the  Greeks  (H.  A.  Guerber) 

Story  of  the  Romans  (H.  A.  Guerber) 

Story  of  Troy  (M.Clarke) 

Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neighbors  (M.  A.  B. 

Kelly) 


60 
60 
60 
60 

50 


PATTERSON'S  AMERICAN  WORD  BOOK,  .25.    A  sensible,  straightforward,  well  graded,   carefully  arranged 
series  of  spelling  lessons.    A  marked  improvement  on  all  other  books  of  its  class. 


niLNE'S  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

cal  text-books. 


.35.     Latest  addition  to  this  author's  well-known  successful  series  of  mathematl- 


nC  MASTER'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  #1.00.  A  remarkable  book.  Treatment 
entirely  new  in  a  school  history.  Progress  of  the  people  graphically  exhibited  in  skillful,  vivid  comparisons ; 
masterly  literary  style ;  impartial  statements ;  significant,  helpful  pictures. 

"I  predict  that  this  book  will  meet  the  heartiest  welcome  from  teachers  that  has  ever  greeted  a  school 
history.** — Charles  W.  Cole,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

NATURAL  COURSE  IN  MUSIC.  By  Fkbdbbio  H.  Riplbt  and  Thomas  Tapper.  Simplest  and  best.  The  coming 
standard  of  music  instruction  for  schools.  The  Course  comprises  Primer  and  First  Reader,  each  .80;  Second, 
Third  and  Fourth  Readers,  each  .85;  Fifth  Reader,  .50;  Advanced  Reader,  $1.00;  Charts,  Series  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  F  and  G,  each  series,  $4.00. 

OTHER  ATTRACTIVE  NEW  BOOKS. 


Sltaefler^  Bible  Readiiii:s  for  Schools 35 

Carpenter^s  Geo^sT&phical  Reader-Asia 60 

Van  Bergen's  Story  of  Japan LOO 

HcCaskeys  Lincoln  Literary  Collection      LOO 


Curtiss's  Semi-Vertical  Copy  Boolcs— 6  numbers,  per 

dozen    •    .    •    • 96 

Anderson's  Study  of  English  Words     ••;;•.    «40 
Betz's  Gems  of  School  Soni:    •    .    4 «7o 


Books  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  pricesl    Catalogues,  circulars, 
and  bulletin  of  new  books  on  request.    Correspondence  invited. 


AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 

KKW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON  ATLANTA  PORTLAND,  ORK. 
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WiNSHip  Teachers'  Agency 


The  Oldest  Teachers*  Agency  in  New  England. 


3  Somerset  Street.  Boston, 


Western  Office— Topeka,  Kas. 


Although    sessions   of    the    schools    throughout    the 
country  are  now  fairly  begun,  we  are  having  many  calls  ;] 
I;  for  teachers,  especially   in   graded   and   ungraded  work. 
We  want  normal  graduates  or  teachers  of  experience  at  ;;| 
all  times.     The  demand  is  constant 

Send  for  new  manual  and  registration  blank. 

W.  F.  JARVIS,  Manager. 

llllllllMllliiMiEiEMil'iM 


Subscribe  Now 

FOR   THB 

JOURNAL  OF  MGATION 

and  get*  the  balance  of  this  year's  number 

•     •     •     • 

New  Subscribers 

Will  receive  all  the  numbers  from  the 
time  their  orders  reach  us  {provided 
mention  is  made  of  this  offer)  until  the 
first  of  January  Free,  and  a  full  year's 
subscription  to  January,  1899,     .     .     . 

For  Only  $2.50. 

Don't  miss  this  opportunity,  but  send  in 
your  order  at  once. 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY  AT  $2^0  A  YEAR. 


New  England  Pnblishing  Company, 


OHIOAQO : 

BOOl  4ft,  AnHTOUVM  BVUMHe. 


BOSTDir : 
S  SOMERSET  STREET. 


OUR  INDUSTRIES  ' 
FABRICS 


BY 
Editor  Journal  <^  BdueoHon. 

This  is  the  only  accurate,  comprehensive, 
compact,  interesting  account  of  the  historic 
development  of  all  phases  of  our  fabric  indus- 
tries. It  is  highly  pedagogical,  thoroughly  prac- 
tical, well  illustrated,  and  beautifully  printed 
and  bound. 

Valuable  and  helpful  questions  accompany 
each  chapter.  In  short,  this  little  book  has 
been  carefully  prepared  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers  who  need  ready  facts  and  material 
concerning  our  fabric  industries  for  school- 
room use. 

Superintendents  should  place  this  book  in  the 
hands  of  their  teachers. 

Paper  BtDdlDg,  M  ceiils.    Boards,  M  ceiiU. 
Special  Rales  In  Qnaitllles. 


New  England  PaUisbing  Company, 


OHIOAOO : 

ROOM  4ft,  AVDITORniH  sniDUfe. 


BOSTOK : 

S  SOMERSET  STREET. 
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Tbe  Wboie  Family  Mupplhd  wkb  Laundry  and  TbIItt  Soafia  Ibr  a  yaar  ai 
Half  Price.  Seat  Sutfect  to  Approval  and  Paytneat  attar  Thirty  Daya'  Trial. 

T  IS  WISE  ECONOBiY  TO  USE  GooD  SoAP.  Our  soaps  are  sold  entirely  on  their 
merits,  with  our  guarantee  of  purity.  Thousands  of  families  use  them,  and 
have  for  many  years,  in  every  locality,  many  in  your  vicinity. 

saves  you  half  the  regular  retail  prices;  half  the  cost. 

You  pay  but  the  usual  retail  value  of  the  soaps  and  all 

middlemen's  profits  are  yours  in  a  premium,  itself 

One  premium  b  The  Decorated  Porcelain  Banquet  Lamp.    Beautifully 

Our  Great  Combination  Box. 

EwMfh  to  last  ■■  Averafe  Pmlly  om  Pull  Yeir. 

Thii  List  qf  Contents  Changed  <u  Desired, 
100  BAM  "8WBBT  HOm*'  80AF  .       .       .    $0.00 

For  all  laundry  and  hooMhold  imr- 

poses  it  baa  no  superior. 
10  BAM  WHRB  WOOLLEN  SOAP    ...        .TO 

A  perfect  soap  for  flannels. 
IS  Pkgs.  BOKAXINB  80AP  POWDEE  (tOL  Ita.)     l.SO 

An  unequalleil  laundry  luxury. 
4  BAM  HOirOB  BUOST  800VEZNO  SOAP    .        .00 
1-4  DOS.  M0DJE8KA  COMPLEZZOIT  SOAP     .        .00 

Perfume  exquisite.  A  matchless  beaa- 

tlfler. 
1-4  DOE.  OLD  EirOUEH  0A8TILB  SOAP  .SO 

14  DOE.  OEEMB  OATMEAL  TOILET  SOAP  .  .IS 
1-4  DOE.  ELITE  OLTOERINE  TOILET  SOAP  .  .IS 
14  DOE.  LABKHTS  TAB  SOAP        .       . 

Unequalled  for  washinc  the  hair. 
1-4  DOE.  8ULPEVE  SOAP  .... 
1  BOTTLE.  1  OB..  K0DJE8KA  PBIPQIB 

Delicate,  refined,  popular,  lasting. 


1 


The  Larkin  Plan 

of  equal  value. 

hand  decorated  with  a  Dresden  spray  and  stipple 
gold,  33>^  inches  high,  lo-inch  globe.  Metal 
parts  are  gold  fhiished,  $olid  brass.  Central  Draft 
Burner,  can  be  lit  without  removing  globe  or  chimney. 
Simplest  wick-raiser.  An  adornment  to  any  home  by 
day  or  night,  and  a  perfect  reading  lamp. 

If,  after  thirty  days*  trial,  the  purchaser  finds  all 
the  Soaps,  etc.,  of  excellent  quality  and  the  premium 
entirely  satisfactory  and  as  represented,  remit  $io.cx>; 
if  not,  notify  us  goods  are  subject  to  our  order.  We 
make  no  charge  for  what  you  have  used. 


If  you  remit  in  advance,  you  will  receive  ia  addition 
a  nice  present  for  tbe  lady  of  the  bouse,  and  sbipment 
day  after  order  is  received.  Money  refunded  promptly 
if  tbe  Box  or  Pramlum  does  not  prove  all  expected. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Jl^Many  youths  and  maidens  easily  earn  a  Chautauqua  Desk 
or  other  premium  free  bv  dividing  the  contents  of  a  G>mbination 
Box  amoD^  a  few  neisnbors  who  readily  pay  the  listed  retail 
prices.    This  provides  the  $io.oo  needful  to  pay  our  bill,  and 

f'ves  the  young  folk  the  premium  as  "a  miodleman's  profit" 
he  wide  success  of  this  plan  confirms  all  our  claims. 


Bookfat  Haodaomely  llluttratlag 
IS  Pramluma  aeat  on  raguaat 

THE  URKIN  SOAP  MPO.  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

lrtsb.ltTf.   besr.Uft. 


.to 


1  JAB.  S  on..  KODJESKA  OOID  OEEAM      . 
Soothing.    Cures  chapped  haiias. 

1  BOTTLE  MODJESKA  TOOTH  POWDEB 
Preserves    the    teeth,    hardens    the 
aums«  sweetens  the  breath. 

1  mox  wnoE  raeel  ebavzbo  ioap 

THE  C01ITBHT8.  BomM  at  BslaU.  Cost   .        $10.00 
THE  PBEmUM,  worth  at  B«tall       .       .  10.00 

^$10.  CTisi&'sssr)  $20 

Having  oaed  in  my  family  for  two  years  the  goods  advertised  by  the  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  I 
cheerfully  bear  testimony  that  they  have  been  entirely  satisfactory.  The  premiums  have  proved  to  be  exactly  as 
promised.   Tbe  business  promptness  of  the  Arm  is  to  be  commended,  and  its  methods  are  reliable. 

William  E.  Shbldon, 
New  England  Pub.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

From  Northern  Christian  AdvoccUe,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  Larkin  Sojip 
Company  is  perfectly  reliable.  We  can  speak  intelligently  regarding  the  firm,  as  for  two  years  past  we  have  used 
their  combination  box,  together  with  the  Chautauqua  desk  or  chair  as  a  premium,  oflerixig  it  with  tbe  Advocate, 
We  have  sent  them  a  large  number  of  orders,  and  we  do  not  recall  a  single  instance  in  which  the  purchaser  com. 
plained.  On  the  contrary, many  have  freely  and  fully  expressed  their  satisfaction  regarding  tbe  contents  of  the  box 
and  the  finish  and  qualify  of  the  premiums. 

The  Independent ,  Kiw  York, says:  The  Larkin  Soap  Manufacturing  Company  make  our  readers  a  wonderful 
ofTer.  Mot  only  do  they  give  you  a  box  of  excellent  laundry  soap  and  toilet  articles  of  great  value,  but  they  also  give 
each  purchaser  a  valuable  premium,  and  we  personally  know  they  carry  out  what  they  promise. 
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Teachers :    Have  Tou  Seen  Our  New  JRea^ders  ? 

STEPPINQ  STONES  TO  LITERATURE.  ''lJ'S&.^^AroSSSSl:\?S&'S^,ViSS!ii,'^SS^^ 


128paRe8. 

ing  8  color  pages,  reproductions  of  mMterpleces,  etc. 


A  First  Reader. 


Over  lao  beaatiful  Illustrations,  Indud- 
12  cents. 


A  Second  Reader.   IM  pages.  Over  100  illustrations,  including  8  beauti- 
ful color  pages,  reproductions  of  masterpieces,  etc.   40  cents.     


A  Third  Reader.    324  pages.    Beautlfullj  Ulustrated  with  reproduc- 
tions of  masterpieces,  portraits  of  authors,  and  original  drawings.    50  cents. 


A  Fourth  Reader.    , 

tlons  of  masterpieces,  portraits  of  authors,  and  original  drawings. 


Your  new  First  Reader  is  undoubtedly  the  best  yet ;  a  place  it  will  proba- 
*     "  *1  for  some  time  to  come.    It  appeals  to  r"    '"'  "^         "   "" 

„j1t  artistic  merits,  and  sustains  itself  by  th 

concentrated  in  iu   pages.    Elizabeth  V.  Brown,   Washington  {D. 


thoroughl; 

ooncentral 

Normal  School. 


first  through  its 
"     ght 

C.) 


320  pages.    Beautifully  illustrated  with  reproduc- 
"'"--1,  and  original  drawings.   00  cents. 

The  Second  Header  well  sustsins  the  promise  of  the  first;  it  is  a  verita- 
ble gem.    A.  E.  Hall,  Supertntendent  Schoofs,  Canterbury,  N.  H, 

Your  readers  surpass  all  others  in  attractiveness  and  typographical 
effect,  and,  above  all,  in  the  reading  matter,  and  its  arrangement  to 
grades.    W.  A.  Fbabikb,  Superintendent  Schools,  Rutland,  Vt. 


Adopted  in  Boiton,  Mass. ;  Chicago,  111. ;  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Portland,  Me. ;  Fawtucket,  R.  I. ; 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  and  numerous  other  cities  and  towns.     Send  for  specimen  pages. 
SIILiVJBR,  BUROEX"!*    A   OOMPAPTIT,  PabUshers,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 


The  Gem  Pencil  Sharpener 

It  Is  a  Practical  flachine  for 

Sharpening:  both  Lead  and  Slate  Pencils. 

**  It  glTes  me  great  pleasure  to  reoommend  the  *  Gem  Pencil  Sharpener.'  It 
does  the  work  well  and  quickly.  This  last  Is  of  great  importance  for  school 
work.  This  'sharpener '  Is  in  satisfactorr  use  in  yerr  many  of  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  State.  From  wbat  I  personally  know  of  the  results  here  and  else- 
where, I  am  fully  couTinced  that  the  *  Gem '  Is  the  very  best  sharpener  on  the 
market.  In  fact  I  do  not  bellere  that  there  Is  any  other  which  at  all  compares 
with  this  one  for  use  either  in  the  school  or  the  oflSce.'* 


JOBL  D.  MlLLKB. 


Pl*l0<B»        t 

SDTD  lOB  DSSOBIPnTX  OOtOULAm. 


Mmnber  ni  Mem.  State  Beard  <^  Ki 


P.  H.  COOK 


Jianufaotured  by 
k   CO.     :   LSOMINSTBR, 


Mass 


HE  PARTICULAR  PEN  THAT  YOU   WANT  we  are  sure  to 
have.     If  not  familiar  with  our  pens,  you  might,  if  agreeable,  order 
a  box  of  our  Assortment  F^  containing  144  different  pens.    Will 
send  the  whole  lot  on  receipt  of  75c.     Ask  your  Stationer  for  them. 

26JohnSt.,N.  T. 


THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  ^o^Sr^m'i.l.N 


THE 


NOTABLE    SUCCB5S    OF     A     GREAT 
SERIES  OF  QEOORAPHIES. 


THE  WERNER  GEOGRAPHIES. 

By.  H.  5,  TARBELL.  A.n..  LL.D.. 

Suft.  Schools^  Providittce,  R.  I. 
Commended  by  the  Educational  Leaders. 

.Some  representative  places  adopting  The  Werner  Geogra- 
^  PHIES  since  their  publication  about  one  year  ago  :  — 


New  York  City 
Chicago,  III. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Duluth,  Minn. 
Sioux  City,  la. 
Akron,  O. 
Muscatine,  la. 
Waukesha,  Wis. 
Rochester,  Minn. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  I). 


Portage,  Wis. 
Pueblo.  Colo. 
Riverside,  111. 
Fulton,  111. 
St.  Johns,  Mich. 
Atlantic,  la 
Hastings,  Mich. 
Huron,  S.  D. 
Hig  Rapids,  Mich. 
B  ackRiverFalls,Wis 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
L.  I.  City.  N.  Y. 
PlainfieUl,  N.  J. 


Gettysburg,  Pa. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Portland.  Me. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Wi  rcester,  Mass. 
Newport,  R.  I. 
Taunton,  Mass. 
Fall  River,    " 
Fitchburg,     '* 
Pawtucket,  K.  I. 
Johnston,  R.  I. 
Nashua,  N.  H. 
Kverett,  Mass. 
Wellesley,    •• 
Arlington,     " 


Sttid  for  our  pi  ice  list     of\the\    Wnmr   EpoihMakitig  Bocks. 

Werner  School  Book  Company, 

Educational  Puhluhers. 

CHICAGO, 
NEW  YORK,        1 60- 1  74  Adams  8t.  boston. 

6  and  7  E.  16th  St.  110  Boyliiton  sT. 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

Overworked  men  and  women, 
the  nervous,  weak,  and  debili. 
tated,  will  find  in  the  Acid 
Phosphate  a  most  ^agreeable, 
grateful,  and  harmless  stimu- 
lant, giving  renewed  strength 
and  vigor  to  the  entire  system. 


Dr.  Edwin  F.  Vose,  Portland,  Me., 

says  :  "  I  have  used  it.in'my  own  case 
when  suffering  from  nervous  exhaus- 
tion, with  gratifying  results.  I  have 
prescribed  it  for  many  of  the  various 
forms  of  nervous  debility,  and  it  has 
never  failed  to  do  good." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 
Rumf ord^Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 
FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
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A.  B.  WINSHIP.     i  jMitM^ 
W.  B.  SHBLDOk,}  »<"t»rfc 


Mr.   WInship's  Conversations. 


y^g^^^  HE  primary  school  must  leave  something 
I'i^w^  interesting  for  the  intermediate  grades 
to  do.  The  present  tendency  is  for  the 
teachers  of  grades  1,  2,  and  3  to  put  in  a 
little  of  everything  in  literature,  science, 
nature,  art,  and  numbers,  giving  sample  fruit  from 
the  top  of  the  basket,  leaving  the  less  desirable  speci- 
mens to  be  disposed  of  in  grades  4  and  5. 

To  change  the  figure,  the  lower  grades  make  a 
charming  spurt  to  show  the  "pace,^^  while  grades  4 
and  5  must  strain  every  nerve  and  exhaust  the  breath 
in  trying  to  keep  up  the  pace.  Or  to  change  the  fig- 
ure again,  the  lower  grades  show  a  beautiful  crop  to 
be  harvested,  while  grades  4  and  5  must  "sweat  at  the 
harvesting." 

The  articles  on  "Geography  by  Grades"  by  Mrs. 
Mary  R.  Davis,  which  began  in  the  American  Primary 
Teacher  in  September,  will  be  continued  through  the 
year.  They  are  among  the  most  useful  articles  we 
have  used.  They  are  not  only  the  best  in  theory,  but 
they  are  carefully  winnowed  by  five  years^  use  in  the 
training  school,  and  Mrs.  Davis  did  not  present  this 
work  in  print  until  she  ceased  to  find  occasiom  to 
modify  it  materially  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced 
training  school  teachers  as  they  taught  in  the  schools 
under  her  direction. 

"Time  allotments"  in  seat  work  in  arithmetic,  and 
not  a  number  of  examples  to  be  performed  or  prob- 
lems to  be  solved,  should  be  the  teacher's  standard  of 
assignments.  On  the  "number  of  examples  or  prob- 
lems" plan  one  child  will  have  to  work  four  times  as 
long  as  another,  which  is  unjust,  for  he  cannot  afford 
the  time  for  it.  In  "time  allotment"  he  will  get  his 
work  done  in  the  same  time,  though  there  is  less  in 
amount.  The  slow  child  loses  courage  and  power  in 
the  extra  time  he  struggles  with  his  work. 

Be  patient  with  yourself  and  your  surroundings 
till  spring.  There  will  be  comparatively  few  pro- 
motions before  April,  and  no  one  knowingly  promotes 
one  who  emphasizes  dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
position.  Every  principal  and  superintendent  is 
looking  for  the  woman  who  will  be  happy  in  the  posi- 
tion he  has  to  offer,  and  he  has  no  confidence  that 
any  teacher  will  be  who  is  "growling"  or  "kicking" 
where  she  is. 

Arithmetic  is  primarily  seat  work,  rather  than  class 
work.  There  are  some  things  in  the  beginning  of 
each  subject  in  arithmetic  that  must  be  introduced  by 
class  work,  but  with  the  general  principles  and 
methods  understood  the  inevitable  practice  which 
matures  the  habit  of  accurate  and  reasonably  rapid 
application  should  be  seat  work  in  all  grades.  This 
will  save  much  time  for  the  "new  things"  to  be  taught. 


The  Massachusetts  state  normal  schools  had  fifty- 
four  per  cent,  more  students  in  the  entering  classes 
this  year  than  last.  Did  any  other  state  ever  have 
such  a  record?  Certainly,  the  colleges  and  acad- 
emies never  had.  In  no  other  state  is  it  insisted  that 
students  entering  the  normal  schools  shall  be  gradu- 
ates of  good  high  schools,  and,  beyond  that,  pass  an 
examination. 

November  is  one  of  the  best  months  for  the  ear- 
nest evening  reading  of  teachers  and  pupils.  The 
evenings  are  long,  and  the  vigor  resulting  from  vaca- 
tion is  not  yet  expended.  There  is  great  liability  of 
deferring  earnest  reading  until  after  Christmas. 
Those  who  do  this  usually  defer  it  altogether. 
There  is  literally  no  time  like  the  present  for  this 
work. 

The  cheerful  teacher  stands  a  hundred  times  the 
chance  for  promotion  that  the  uncomfortable  teacher 
has.  There  is  a  popular  saying  that  the  teacher  who 
wants  everything  different  has  reached  a  place  in 
her  experience  in  which  nothing  will  ever  be  advan- 
tageously different. 

December  is  the  month  for  the  special  study  of 
evergreens,  with  the  holly  in  the  foreground,  as 
ISTovember  is  the  month  for  the  study  of  vegeta- 
bles,— ^the  pumpkin  and  squash,  the  roots  of  the  car- 
rot, turnip,  beet,  .and  parsnip,  and  of  the  winter  fruits. 

Many  normal  schools  now  offer  special  lectures  or 
courses  on  Saturdays  for  teachers  at  work  the  rest  of 
the  week.  In  most  cases  this  is  without  expense  to 
the  teachers.  The  normal  schools,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, ^rill  do  well  to  establish  such  courses. 

If  you  ever  care  to  know  what  has  been  written 
upon  any  phase  of  education,  consult  Will  S.  Mon- 
roe's "Bibliography  of  Education"  in  the  "Inter- 
national Education  Series,"  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York.     It  is  in  all  libraries. 

This  number  of  the  American  Primary  Teacher  is 
a  sample  of  the  good  things  in  store  for  our  readers. 
Each  issue  will  be  better  and  better,  all  the  year. 
Tell  other  teachers  how  good  this  paper  is  for 
teachers  in  their  daily  work. 

The  Massachusetts  institutes  have  been  more 
largely  attended  than  usual,  and  the  programmes  are 
broader  than  they  have  sometimes  been. 

'ViTiatever  you  may  think  of  professional  "Child 
Study,"  you  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  study  of  the 
child  that  needs  special  attention. 

The  December  number  of  the  American  Primary 
Teacher  will  contain  by  far  the  best  Christmas  exer- 
cise I  have  yet  seen  for  primary  school  use. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  NOVEMBER. 

BY   ELIZABKTH   F.    KEYSOR,  MANKATO,    MINN. 

"  .  .  .The  book  of  Nature 
Getteth  short  of  leaves." 

HE  languor  and  dreaminess  of  hazy 
Indian  summer  is  over,  and  the  cool, 
bracing  atmosphere  of  November  is 
here  again,  giving  to  evei^  one  a  real 
longing*  for  something  of  hard  work  to 
do.  The  glorious  days  of  September  and  the  golden 
ones  of  October  were  full  of  spirit  and  delight,  and 
much  of  the  time  was  spent  out  of  doors  learning  the 
lessons  of  nature.  But  grave  November  does  not  woo 
us  so  lovingly  and  persistently,  so  now  seems  the  ac- 
cepted time  for  the  beginning  of  the  hard  intense 
work  of  the  year. 

The  rather  dull  and  saddening  spirit  of  these  seem- 
ingly cheerless  days  should  by  no  means  pervade  the 
schoolroom,  but  should  be  kept  out  by  interesting 
games,  cheerful  books,  and  bright  stories. 

After  the  long,  warm  summer  the  cool,  bracing- air 
acts  as  a  tonic,  and  every  one  feels  alive  with  new  life. 
The  children  will  need  opportunities  to  work  this  off, 
and  frequent  physical  exercises  will  be  found  a 
necessity. 

During  all  the  beautiful  days  that  have  gone  the 
thanksgiving  spirit  of  this  famous  month  has  been 
slowly  and  silently  worked  toward,  and  the  children 
have  been  led  to  see  the  reason  for,  thanksgiving  in 
the  plentiful  abundance  about  them.  The  inspira- 
tion of  thankfulness  is  not  acquired  at  once,  but  is  of 
slow  growth  and  in  exact  proportions  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  what  is  enjoyed.  The  children  should  be 
taught  to  observe  nature^s  plan  in  bringing  the  sum- 
mer's work  to  perfection;  the  abundant  harvest  and 
the  ingathering  of  the  same,  and  that  it  is  not  a  mat^ 
ter  of  chance,  but  the  working  out  of  a  divine  plan 
for  their  growth  and  'happiness. 

Make  this  month  a  festival  of  story  telling,  and  be- 
gin early  in  the  month,  so  that  none  of  the  desirable 
stories  will  have  to  be  omitted.  No  matter  how  small 
the  children,  tell  them  the  Puritan  stories,  painting 
dramatically  the  parts  played  by  the  Indians,  es- 
pecially at  the  first  Thanksgiving  dinner.  The  chil- 
dren can  understand  enough  to  make  it  worth  the 
telling,  of  the  oppressions  of  the  Puritans  in  England; 
their  voyage  to  Holland;  their  reception  and  life 
there;  their  reason  for  leaving;  then  their  long,  stormy 
and  perilous  voyage  across  the  great  ocean  in  their 
frail  ship,  the  Mayflower. 

The  hardships  and  privations  they  suffered  after 
landing;  their  trouble  with  the  Indians;  the  long,  cold 
winter;  the  scanty  supply  of  provision,  and  the  sick- 
ness and  death  of  many  of  those  brave  people,  will  all 
be  lived  and  appreciated  by  the  children  if  told  in 
the  right  way,  with  spirit  and  the  assurance  of  its 
being  a  true  story.  "Little  Ruth  Endicott"  and  her 
hard-earned  gold  beads  should  by  no  means  be 
omitted,  neither  that  of  the  friendly,  good  Indian, 
Squanto,  nor  of  sturdy  Miles  Standish. 

These  story-telling  festivals,  however,  will  scarcely 
be  complete  if  the  beautiful  and  suggestive  myth  of 


Ceres  and  Proserpina  is  omitted,  or  that  of  Bacchus 
is  perhaps  equally  good. 

The  children  will  now  have  grown  quite  independ- 
ent in  their  reading  by  reason  of  their  increasing 
vocabulary.  They  have  unconsciously  learned  many 
words  which  have  necessarily  repeated  themselves  in 
the  nature  lessons.  They  read  naturally,  and  with 
expression,  for  it  is  their  own  thoughts  that  they 
have  been  giving  to  others,  * 

Their  ability  to  read  script  recommends  the  intro- 
duction to  print.  This  may  be  accomplished  in  a  few 
lessons,  if  the  few  lessons  are  devoted  to  that  one  end. 
First  present  a  given  lesson  in  the  usual  script  form 
and  have  it  read.  Then  introduce  the  same  lesson  in 
print  and  have  the  children  compare  with  regard  to 
similarities  and  differences.  Have  them  select  the 
words  from  the  print  corresponding  to  the  chosen  one 
in  script.  Then  have  the  lesson  reread  from  the 
books.  A  few  lessons,  and  they  will  be  able  to  read 
print  with  perfect  ease. 

It  seems  wise  to  have  no  blackboard  printing,  for  it 
cannot  be  like  press  work,  no  matter  how  skillful  the 
teacher,  and  the  children  would  then  have  three  forms 
rather  than  two  to  learn. 

The  great  cry  in  the  primary  grades  to-day  is  to 
read,  read,  read,  and  the  children,  in  general,  do  read 
and  read  well.  The  generation  in.  the  primary 
schools  to-day  ought  certainly  to  be  accomplished  and 
intelligent  readers,  at  least. 

Some  of  the  thanksgiving  stories  may  be  utilized 
in  the  reading  work,  but  care  should  be  exercised  that 
it  be  carried  not  too  far.  The  hash  and  rehash  of  a 
story  in  the  reading  work  is  often  of  little  value,  and 
certainly  robs  it  of  much  of  its  beauty  for  the  childreru 
They  love  the  story  for  the  story's  sake,  and  let  them 
have  plenty  of  such  in  this  their  first  school  experi- 
ence. 

This  month  should  also  bring  to  notice  nature's 
preparation  for  winter,  in  the  careful  wrapping  of  the 
buds  and  in  the  protection  of  the  .seeds;  the  use 
manifest  in  the  fallen  leaves  in  keeping  warm  and 
alive  the  roots  of  the  flowers  and  trees. 

In  the  animal  world  the  same  careful  pi'eparation  is 
seen.  Many  of  the  animals  prepare  their  winter 
homes  and  store  away  sufficient  food  for  several 
months.  Others  migrate  to  warmer  climes,  and  still 
others  bury  themselves  and  lie  dormant  until  the 
warm  spring  sun  awakens  them. 

The  study  of  the  birds  is  another  delightful  line  to 
follow  through  the  year,  and  this  month  will  witness 
the  flight  to  warmer  climes  of  many  of  them.  Then 
note  the  ones  who  stay  through  the  winter  and  also 
those  who  come,  and  talk  also  of  their  food  and  homes. 

Even  this  grave,  dull  mooith  has  much  of  interest 
in  it  for  study,  both  indoors  and  out,  and  the  real 
common  sense  teacher  will  give  the  needed  impetus  to 
tlie  work. 

There  is  very  httle,  if  any,  light  literature  that  the 
teaclier  can  afford  to  read  from  now  to  April,  just  as 
there  is  little  heavy  literature  that  she  can  afford  to 
read  in  ^lay  or  June.  Reading  now  should  be  in 
earnest. 
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LITERATURE  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

BY    KLLA    M.    POWEKS. 
LOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT. 

HE  children  are  always  interested  to  know 
about  Louisa  Alcott;  for  was  she  not 
called  "The  Children's  Friend"?  A 
short  talk  about  her  childhood  and 
girlhood  days,  with  a  sketch  of  her  later 
years,  will  be  appreciated  by  the  pupils  who  already 
love  "Little  Women/^  "Little  Men,"  and  "The  Old- 
Fashioned  Girl." 

When  but  a  child  she  would  scribble  imaginary 
stories  on  scraps  of  paper.  Such  wonderful  stories  aa 
she  would  tell  her  dolls!  When  a  little  older,  she 
would  invent,  write,  or  read  marvelous  tales  to  her 
little  friends. 


[Used  through  courtesy  of  Roberts  Brothers,  who  publish  Miss  Al- 
cott's  workB.] 

The  Alcotts  had  many  homes,  but  the  first  one  for 
Louisa  Alcott  was  at  Germantown,  where  she  was 
born  November  29,  1832.  After  a  time  the  family 
came  to  Boston,  then  to  Concord,  Mass.  To  the  chil- 
dren the  old  house  in  Concord  was  delightful,  with 
the  garden  of  trees  and 'the  old  barn.  What  jolly 
games  and  tragic  little  plaj^s  were  indulged  in  out  in 
this  old  barn!  The  Emersons,  Hawthornes,  Good- 
wins, and  the  four  Alcott  children  were  the  principal 
characters.  "Jack  and  the  Beanstalk"  was  their 
favorite  play. 

Again,  they  would  act  out  "Cinderella,"  and  then 
Louisa  would  be  dragged  out  of  the  barn  on  top  of 
a  huge  yellow  pumpkin  for  a  golden  chariot. 

Sometimes  the  children  were  pilgrims;  then  with 
canes,  scrip,  and  staff  they  would  journey  over  hills 
and  meadows,  recalling  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  Roman 
soldiers  would  be  chosen  for  another  play,  and  twigs 


were  their  guns.  Sometimes  with  long  turkey 
feathers  and  black  and  red  paint  they  would  be 
Indians,  and  again  the- Concord  people  would  be  sur- 
prised to  see  fairies  with  paper  wings  flit  by  their 
houses.  Once  they  had  a  strawberr}'  party  and  in- 
vited Mr.  Emerson,  who  was  a  great  scholar,  writer, 
and  philosopher,  but,  best  of  all,  a  dear  friend. 
These  were  very  happy  days.  In  "Little  Women"  we 
may  read  of  these  days;  for  the  little  women  were  the 
Alcoit  girls.  While  the  children  were  happy,  there 
were  many  sti-uggles  and  disappointments  to  meet; 
for  the  Alcotts  were  poor.  At  one  time  they  gave 
away  their  dinner,  at  another  their  wood,  and  at  times 
they  hardly  knew  how  they  were  to  keep  warm,  and 
how  they  would  live.  "Generous,  poor,  happy,  and 
bright,"  said  a  stranger  who  passed  an  afternoon  with 
the  Alcott  family. 

When  liouisa  was  eight  years  old  she  wrote  a  poem 
about  a  half-frozen,  starving  robin  which  she  shel- 
tered and  nursed  one  \sdnter's  day. 

She  showed  these  verses  to  her  mother,  who  was 
pleased  and  said,  "You  will  grow  up  a  Shakespeare." 

Her  studies  were  under  the  direction  of  her  father, 
who  was  a  scholar  and  a  wise  teacher  in  many  respects. 

At  last  Louisa  Alcott  realized  that  she  must  work, 
must  earn  money  for  the  family,  so  the  plays,  the 
romps,  and  fun  were  given  up,  and  she  made  her  plans. 
Xow  the  days  were  filled  with  hard  work,  for  she 
sewed,  did  housework,  taught  school,  and  wrote 
stories.  Many  nights  she  would  write  long  after 
midnight,  when  her  hands,  her  head,  and  her  heart 
ached.  In  all  these  days  of  struggle  she  determined 
she  would  be  a  writer. 

At  last,  editors  took  her  stories,  printed  them, 
called  for  more,  and  paid  her  for  them.  Then  she 
was  happy  and  the  old  house  was  merry.  There  was 
now  a  new  carpet,  a  warm  shawl  or  slippers  for  her 
mother,  a  new  coat  or  cherished  book  for  her  father, 
a  gay  ribbon,  pretty  hat,  or  drawing  lessons  for  her 
sister.  Every  one  was  thought  of  but  herself.  She 
wished  for  nothing  but  the  pleasure  of  bringing 
happiness  to  the  dear  people  at  home. 

When  Miss  Alcott  was  twenty-nine  the  war  broke 
out,  and  how  brave  she  was!  "If  I  cannot  fight,  I  can 
care  for  those  who  do,"  she  said,  so  she  went  to  nurse 
the  "Boys  in  Blue"  in  the  hospital  at  Georgetown. 
After  watching,  cheering,  and  ministering  to  the 
soldiers,  she,  too,  became  very  sick  and  returned  home. 
In  a  book  called  "Hospital  Sketches"  she  has  told 
us  much  about  this  life.  This*  book  was  widely  read, 
and  her  reputation  as  a  writer  was  made. 

At  last  she  was  able  to  pay  all  the  family  debts,  and 
give  to  them  the  comforts  she  had  always  longed  to 
bestow.  She  could  now  smile  upon  the  old  days  of 
struggle  and  poverty. 

Now  she  enjoyed  trips  to  Europe,  visiting  old  places 
and  meeting  famous  men  and  women. 

The  children  in  both  Europe  and  America  were 
reading  her  books,  "Little  Women,"  "Little  Men," 
•'Under  the  IJlacs,"  and  others. 

Without  wealth,  she  had  made  a  name,  and  under 
difficult  circumstances  had  lived  a  great  and  beautiful 
hfe. 
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JOTTINGS  FROM  THE  SCHOOLROOM. 

BY    M.    A.    L. 

USiC. — Sing  the  national  songs  until 
every  child  knows  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,"  "America,''  "Hail  Columbia,'' 
and  "Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean." 
Very  few  of  our  school  singing  books 
contain  all  of  these  national  airs,  but  the  tunes  are 
familiar  to  nearly  every  child,  and  the  words  can  be 
written  upon  the  board  and  copied  in  the  pupils'  com- 
position note-books.  Experience  proves  that  chil- 
dren enjoy  singing  these  songs  more  than  any  others. 

If  Keller's  "American  Hymn"  and  "To  Thee,  0 
Dear,  Dear  Countr}'"  can  be  added  to  this  list,  your 
school  will  be  equipped  with  a  repertoire  of  songs  that 
they  will  sing  with  spirit  five  mornings  out  of  every 
wdek. 

The  music  lesson  may  be  made  a  grand  period  in 
wliich  to  teach  prompt  obedience  and  concentration 
of  mind.  Every-  eye  should  be  fixed  upon  the  leader 
at  the  first  note,  and  nothing  but  perfect  submission 
to  the  will  of  the  wielder  of  the  baton  should  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  music  teacher.  Great  concentration  of 
mind  if?  necessary  in  order  to  give  each  note  and  rest 
its  proper  value,  and  to  give  the  proper  shades  of  ex- 
pression. 

l^ronipt  Obedience. — Speaking  of  prompt  obedi- 
ence reminds  me  of  what  was  told  recently  by  a 
teacher  who  received  pupils  from  two  schools  of  the 
intermediate  grade.  The  pupils  which  came  from 
Miss  A  were  never  ready  to  perform  any  work  at  the 
instant  the  command  was  given.  They  had  not  been 
trained  to  obey  promptly.  Miss  B's  pupils  were 
always  ready.  At  the  signal  "Prepare  to  stand,"  they 
were  alert,  and  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  teacher's 
lips.  They  arose  as  one  person.  At  ^Torward, 
March"  every  left  foot  went  down  at  precisely  the 
same  second, 

Some  one  says:  "That  is  too  much  work.  It  doei 
not  pay."  Indeed,  it  is  not  half  so  much  work  to  get 
a  hundred  pupils  at  their  tasks  when  they  have  been 
trained  to  prompt  obedience  as  it  is  to  get  that  num- 
ber at  work  if  they  have  been  allowed  to  obey  when 
thoy  choose  to  do  so. 

Heading. — ^The  teacher  should  insist  upon  each 
pupil's  reading  at  least  one  really  valuable  book  each 
term.  If  the  pupils  are  told  that  they  are  to  write 
compositions  upon  these  subjects  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  they  will  eagerly  and  thoughtfully  read  any 
book  suggested  by  the  teacher. 

In  the  city  of  Butland,  Vt.,  over  1,000  volumes 
were  taken  into  the  schools  from  the  public  library 
<luring  the  past  year.  None  of  these  volumes  were 
fiction. 

Collecting  Papers. — Have  all  work  corrected  while 
that  work  is  fresh  in  the  pupils'  minds.  A  paper  in 
which  errors  occur  is  very  seldom  corrected  by  the 
pupil  if  the  paper  is  not  returned  until  the  pupil  has 
passed  to  another  subject. 

^futli  written  work  can  be  corrected  at  the  time 
of  recitation,  by  having  the  papers  exchanged  and 
correclcd  by  the  pupils. 


Ideals-. — No  school  in  which  there  is  not  a  high 
ideal  can  rise  above  mediocrity.  Strive  for  perfec- 
tion. You  can  never  reach  it,  but  you  can  work  up 
towards  it.  Remember,  in  working  towards  the  ideal, 
that  yon  are  working  with  very  real  fiesh  and  blood 
children.  Do  not  expect  too  much,  but  work  for 
more  an^:  more. 


Literature. 

[Arranged  for  the   Saginaw  Michigan  Public   School    by 
Superintendent  E.  C.  Thompson.] 

GRADE  III. 
LITERATURE. 
Myths. — Review  work  of  preceding  grades. 
The  Study  of  Moses.     [Bible.] 
Aristaeus. 
Fables. 

Philemon  and  Bauces. 
Greece. — How  Robin  got  his  Red  Breast. 
How  People  used  to  tell  Time. 
Hercules. 
Bellerophon. 
Rome. — Ariadne.     [Catullus.] 

Atalanta's  Race.     [Ovid.] 
Country  and  City  Mouse.     [Horace.] 
The  Brownies. 
Robinson  Crusoe. 
Captain  January. 
Feathers  and  Furs. 
Wings  and  Fins. 
Paws  and  Hoofs.   - 
Story  Land  of  Stars. 
Birds  and  Bees. 
Peaslee's  Graded  Selections.  Pt.  III. 

COLLATERAL  STUDY. 
Moses  of  M.  Angelo,  Rome. 
Bee  Life. 

Animal  Life.    Ethics. 
Animate  Trees. 
Fire.*   Tinder  Box. 
History  Stories. 
Sampson. 

Pegasus.    Wooden  Horse  of  Troy.    Bronze  Horses. 
St.  Mark's,  Venice. 
The  Sleeping  Ariadne,  Rome. 
Orange. 

Mice  and  Mole  Life. 
Cupid,  Faeries,  Puck,  etc. 
Enoch  Arden.  • 

Sea  Life. 
Natural  History. 
The  Sky. 
VirgiFs  Bees. 
Ethics. 


This  is  emphatically  a  "Thanksgiving"  number. 
Timeliness  is  to  be  a  prominent  feature  of  this  paper 
hereafter. 

There  is  less  theory  and  more  direct  helpfulness 
in  the  institute  work  than  usual  this  season. 


*♦ 

* 
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PURITAN  LIFE  AND  THE  FIRST  THANKS- 
GIVING. 


BY   ELLA   M.    POWERS. 


UEIN6  the  November  days  one  of  the 
most  interesting  talks  in  the  school- 
room will  be  about  Thanksgiving. 
Much  of  the  history,  literature,  and 
number  work  may  be  grouped  about 
this  subject. 

WJiiJe,  to  the  younger  pupils,  the  deep  significance 
and  meaning  of  Thanksgiving  will  not  be  apparent, 
the  cliildren  will  shai-e  in  that  highest  and  best  o£ 
pleasures, — adding  to  the  happiness  of  others.  En- 
courage them  to  bring  fruits  in  tiny  baskets,  vege- 
tables,, strings  of  pop  com  and  cranberries,  autumn 
leaves  and  grains.  Much  that  is  brought  for  decora- 
tion may  afterward  be  distributed. 

The  stor}^  of  our  first  Thanksgiving  is  always  new 
to  llie  children.  They  are  alw^ays  ready  to  listen  to 
the  account  of  those  brave  men  who  left  their  com- 
fortable homes  and  went  to  Holland,  then  crossed  the 
ocean  to  a  land  that  w^as  inhabited  by  wdld  animals 
and  Indians.     The  story  will  be  more  interesting  if 


the  teacher  can  procure  a  picture  of  the  old  May- 
flower, and  also  a  picture  of  one  of  our  modern  ocean 
steamers.  Little  childr  -n  will 
quickly  draw  the  ctiiitrasi. 
If  a  picture  cannot  be  secured, 
a  rough  sketch  may  be  drawn 
upon  the  blackboard. 

Tell  them  of  the  little  baby 
^vho  was  born  on  the  ship  and 
named    Peregrine.      This    word    means,    "to    travel 


Speak  of  the  harbor  of  Plymouth,  the  rock, 
the  deep  forest  that  stretched  about  them. 
How  were  their  houses  built?  A  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  work  of  cutting  the  trees  for  logs  with 
wliicli  to  build  will  interest  the  pupils.  Again  sketch 
the  ]o;^  house,  or,  better  still,  plan  to  have  a  model  of 
a  log  house  to  exhibit.  These  little  houses  usually 
confnined  but  one  room.  In  this  there  were  no 
ch.airs,  but  high  and  low  stools.  Governors  Carver 
ft  a  and       Brewster      had      "turned 

E  ^^m^  I  chaires,^^  which  are  now  in  Pilgrim 

^  ''*"''  hall  at  Plymouth.     The  floors  of 

the  houses  were  of  sand.  The 
rafters  were  rough-hewn,  and 
showed  the  marks  of  the  axe. 

Oiled  paper  was  placed  in  the 
openings  for  windows.  A  great 
fireplace  was  on  one  side  of  the 
room,  but  down  the  chimney  blew 
icy  blasts  so  fiercely  that  the  colo- 
nists were  often  chilled.  A  great  pole  w^as  stretched 
across  the  fireplace,  and  from  it  hung  pot-hooks  from 
which  were  suspended  kettles,  pots,  and  cooking 
uleiisilfe. 

Their  tables  were  boards,  their  dishes  were  of  wood 
and  pewier. 

Tell  them  something  about  Miles  Standish,  the 
brave  captain  of  this  little  band  of  people,  how;  he  en- 
C(»uraged  them,  took  care  of  the  sick,  was  brave,  kind, 
and  true. 

Tell  them,  too,  of  Samoset,  the  great  Indian  chief, 
who  called  upon  them,  saying,  ^^Yelcome,  welcome!" 
The  Puritans  gave  him  meat,  a  cloak,  and  other 
presents.  They  will  also  be  interested  to  hear  aboui 
Squanto,  who  had  been  stolen  by  English  sailors  once, 
and  token  to  England.  When  he  returned  all  his  old 
Indian  friends  were  dead.  He  welcomed  these  Eng- 
lisli  people,  was  their  friend,  caught  fish,  hunted 
gajuc,  taught  them  the  best  way  and  place  to  plant 
their  grains,  and  instructed  them  about  catching  fish, 
oysters,  lobsters,  and  all  kinds  of  sea-food. 

Do  not  forget  to  bring  out  the  child  life  of  lhe.se 
Puritans.     How  did  they  spend  their  time? 


about."     A  sketch  of  the  baby's  cradle  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  class. 


Tlie  girls  were  taught  to  spin  flax  into  thread  on  a 
wheel,  tliey  also  spun  wool  on  a  large  spinning  wheel. 
The  older  girls  spun  the  thread  into  cloth.  The  chil- 
dren were  allowed  to  talk  and  play  ver}'  little.  Xo 
boisierous  laughing  was  peimitted.  The  children 
were  like  little  old  men  and  w^omen.  Sundays  they 
were  compelled  to  go  to  church  and  listen  to  very  long 
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sermons.  If  a  child  grew  sleepy  and  nodded,  he  was 
iinmediaiely  tapped  on  the  head  with  a  long  staff  car- 
ried by  a  man  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  people  awake. 

The  babies,  too,  went  to  church.  Sometimes  there 
was  £  little  wooden  cage  or  frame  in  the  meeting- 
houee  to  hold  the  little  Puritan  babies  who  were  too 
little  or  too  sleepy  to  sit  upright. 

The  boys  and  girls  were  taught  to  relate  stories 
from  the  Bible.  Often  before  a  child  was  four  years 
old  he  could  say  the  catechism,  many  psalms,  and 
long  Bible  stories. 

Whai  did  these  children  have  for  playthings? 

In  1743  the  Boston  News  Letter  advertised  "Eng- 
lisli  and  Dutch  Toys  for  Children.''  In  1771  a  shop- 
keeper made  the  startling  announcement  that  he  had 
"Boys'  Marbles  for  sale.'' 

It  is  said  that  some  of  the  Puritan  children  after  a 
little  time  had  dolls  with  wooden  faces  and  very  ugly, 
nii^.shapen  bodies.  Later,  shopkeepers  had  "London 
Avcfi  bpbys"  for  sale. 

The  boys,  wben  very  young,  helped  their  fathers 
clojir  tJje  land,  plant  com  and  vegetables,  hunt  and 
fish.  They  also  learned  how  to  make  little  tables, 
stools,  little  wooden  bowls,  wooden  spoons,  wooden 
trenchers.  Thes^e  trenchers  were  often  square  blocks 
of  wood  with  the  centre  whittled  out.  From  a  single 
trencher  two  persons  ate  their  meals. 

Tlie  boys  enjoyed  making  traps^  pens,  or  pits  to 
caich  wild  animals,  especially  wolves. 

Such  queer  names  as  the  little  Puritans  had!  They 
Mere  called  Experience,  Desire,  Hope,  Constance, 
Waiistill,  Faith,  Thankful,  Sunshine,  Ilate-Evil,  and 
Submit. 

Tiie  story  of  the  first  Thanksgiving  day  ^vill  be  of 
inieregl. 

Why  did  the  governor  decide  to  have  a  Thanks- 
giving? 

When  it  was  known,  the  Puritan  women  and  girls 
assembled  to  discuss  what  should  be  done. 

Let  the  children  think  what  they  would  have 
planned  had  they  been  little  Puritans. 

Tell  them  how  the  men  went  hunting  for  wild 
turkeys  and  other  game. 

King  Massasoit  was  invited  to  this  feast.  At  sun- 
rise on  Thanksgiving  day,  with  a  war  whoop,  he  en- 
tered their  little  village,  bringing  ninety  followers 
with  him.  Each  Indian  was  gay  in  his  best  attire, 
his  longest  feathers,  brightest  paint,  and  prettiest 
beads.  The  roll  of  the  drum  soon  called  the  little 
baud  of  Pilgrims  to  morning  prayers.  The  Indians 
had  never  seen  such  a  service  as  this  before. 

aVfter  the  prayers  the  Puritan  women  and  girls 
^sjjiead  the  long  table,  placed  upon  it  rows  of  great 
wooden  bowls,  and  soon  from  the  fire  brought  hasty 
pudding,  clam  chowder,  and  porridge.  After  this 
was  eaten,  there  were  military  exercises  by  nineteen 
men,  led  by  good  Captain  Standish. 

Down  the  hill  they  marched,  with  banner,  drums, 
and  guns,  and  while  the  cannon  roared  they  per- 
formed most  creditably.  Had  the  Indians  ever  seen 
anytliin*!  like  this  before? 

WliMt  did  thev  think  of  it? 


Tell  the  pupils  of  this  first  long  Thanksgiving  cele- 
bration that  lasted  three  days;  the  five  deer  which  the 
Indians  captured  and  contributed  to  the  feast,  the 
good  times  they  all  had  in  preparing  turkeys,  oysters, 
stows,  roasts,  vegetables,  and  fruits;  the  games  of  run- 
ning, leaping,  and  jumping;  the  songs,  discreet,  but 
merry;  and,  best  of  all,  the  goodwill  that  existed 
among  the  brave  Puritans  and  these  Indians  in  the 
new  conntn*. 


Number  Work. 

Ifow  many  minutes  in  one  hour? 

In  half  an  hour? 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour? 

In  three-quarters  of  an  hour? 

From  10  minutes  past  12  to  half -past? 

l^rom  15  minutes  past  12  to  25  minutes  of  1? 

From  5  minutes  past  12  to  50  minutes  of  1? 

From  20  minutes  past  12  to  5  minutes  of  1? 

How  long  from  12.15  to  2.35? 

Frcm  1.20  to  3.50? 

Fnni  2.15  to  5.35? 

Froui  3.25  to  8.55? 

How  many  half  hours  from  1.30  to  3.30? 

Ironi  2  to  5.30? 

From  3.30  to  6.00? 

From  1.15  to  2.15? 

From  2.15. to  3.45? 

From  2.45  to  4.15? 

liow  many  quarter  hours  from  12.15  to  1? 

Irom  1.15  to  3.45? 

I  rum  1.45  to  4.15? 


Third  Year  Spelling:.— Word  Studies. 

The  prefix  re  has  the  force  of  again  in  some  words, 
while  in  a  few  words  it  has  the  eifect  of  back. 
Thus:— 

M(.unt,  remount — to  mount  again. 

Prinl,  reprint —  to  print  again. 

L.oaJ,  reload — to  load  again. 

Count,  recount — to  count  again. 

]»uikl,  rebuild — to  build  again. 

Make  remake — to  make  again. 

Pack,  repack — to  pack  again. 

Plant,  replant — to  plant  again. 

Polish.,  repolish — to  polish  again. 

A'isit,  revisit — to  visit  again. 

Kindle,  rekindle.     Insure,  reinsure. 

(iain,  regain.     Fit,  refit. 

Frame,  reframe.     Capture,  recapture. 

Enlist,  re-enlist.     Unite,  re-unite. 

View,  review.     Seat,  reseat. 

lulio,  re-echo — to  echo  back. 

Sound,  resound* — to  sound  back. 

Place,  replace — to  place  back. 

Turn,  return — to  turn  back. 

lW)uucl,  rebound — to  bound  back. 

Call,  recall — to  call  back. 

Pay,  repay — to  pay  back. — From  Badlam's  Sugges- 
tive ].(^s?ons  in  Language. 

•Cl»anp:e  In  pronunciation. 
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GEOGRAPHY  BT  GRADES.«-(III.) 

BY   HABT   B.    DAVIS, 
Prinoipal  Training  School,  HaTerhiU,  Mass. 

OUTLINE.       FARMING— GEADES  I.,  II.,  III. 

RAW  a  farm,  farmhouse,  and  outbuild- 
ings. Lay  farm  out  in  meadows,  pas- 
tures, grain,  com,  and  wheat  fields, 
orchard,  garden,  etc. 

Different  people  own  farms  which 
bound  this  one.  Indicate  this  fact.  Name  each 
field,  highw^ay,  etc. 

I.  What  is  farming?     Cultivation  of  soil. 

II.  'ft^en?  All  the  year — spring,  summer, 
autumn,  winter. 

III.  Where?  Temperate,  Avarm,  cold  (except 
very  cold),  countries. 

IV.  How? 

1.  Cultivating  Ground — enriching,  ploughing, 
dragging  or  harrowing,  and  rolHng.  (Bring  in  pic- 
tures and  toys — plough  and  harrow.) 

2.  Sowing  and  Planting — by  hand  and  machin- 
ery. In  the  spring.  Children  explain  how  grain  or 
grass  seed  is  sown;  how  com  and  potatoes  are  planted, 
etc. 

3.  Harvesting.  When?  (a)  Hand.  Imple- 
ments— scythe,  sickle,  cradle,  hoe,  and  spade,  (b) 
Machinery — ^mower,  reaper. 

4.  Separating.  (Separating  the  grain  from  straw 
and  chaff.)  (a)  Hand.  Husking  (illustrate),  tread- 
ing, threshing  (flail),  (b)  Machinery.  Threshing 
machine,  com  buskers,  shellers,  etc. 

5.  Gathering.  Digging  (potatoes,  etc.);  pulling 
(beets,  turnips,  etc.);  picking  (fruits,  com  in  the  West, 
cotton);  cutting  (grass,  corn,  grains,  tobacco,  sugar- 
cane). 

6.  Storing.  Bams,  granaries,  com  cribs,  cellars, 
storehouses,  burying  in  ground  below  the  depth  of 
freezing,  stacking. 

\,     Why? 

1.  VoT  a  living,  because  the  life  of  mankind  de- 
pends upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

2.  To  raise  plants,  for  food  for  man  and  animals 
(as  well  as  trees). 

3.  To  raise  animals  for  food,  clothing,  and  for 
work,  (a)  Plants  cultivated  for  stalk,  leaf,  or  bulb — 
grass,  flax,  sugar-cane,  sorghum,  tobacco,  tea,  mul- 
berry, onion,  celery,  asparagus,  rhubarb,  cabbage,  etc. 
(Require  children  to  think  what  part  of  each  plant 
they  eat.)  (b)  Plants  cultivated  for  root  or  tuber — 
beet,  turnip,  parsnip,  carrot,  potato,  ginger,  etc.  (c) 
Plants  cultivated  for  fruit. 

1.  Fleshy,  (a)  Pomes — apple,  pear,  quince,  (b) 
Stone  or  drupe — peach,  plum,  (c)  Pepo  or  gourd — 
squash,  melons,  (d)  Berry — gi*ape,  blueberry,  goose- 
berry, currant,  cranberry,  tomato,  banana,  orange, 
and  lemon    (have  leathery   rinds),     (e)     Multiple — 
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blackberry,  raspberry,  pineapple.       (f)  Aggregate — 
strawberry. 

2.  Dry.  (a)  Nuts — beechnut,  chestnut,  walnut, 
etc.,  peanut  (underground),  (b)  Pod — peas,  beans, 
etc.  (c)  Grains — Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  (d)  Winged  or  Key — elm,  ash,  maple,  box- 
elder,  etc. 

3.  Trees,  (a)  Varieties  (learned  in  nature  study), 
(b)  Qualities  of  the  wood.  (c)  Care  of  our  forests, 
(d)  Planting  trees — Arbor  day.  (e)  Uses — bark  for 
tanning,  dyeing,  medicines,  sap  and  gum  for  sugar, 
turpentine,  tar,  resin,  India  mbber,  etc.,  for  lumber, 
shade,  and  beauty. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  HISTORY  WORK  IN  THIRD 
GRADE. 

BY    GEORGIA   SMITH. 

ITH  children  below  fourth  grade  the 
study  of  history  that  will  prove  of  last- 
ing benefit  is  a  subject  for  intelligent 
inquiry. 

All  children  in  second  and  third 
grades  seem  to  understand  that  the  world  is  round; 
they  know  there  are  other  countries,  because  some  of 
their  parents  formerly  Uved  in  those  countries.  This 
is  a  gccd  foundation  on  which  to  build;  it  is  an  easy 
step  to  the  wider  knowledge  that  our  country  has  not 
been  pecpled  as  long  as'  some  others. 

In  1892  there  was  a  general  revival  of  learning  in 
regarJ  to  Columbus.  Since  then  Columbus  day  has 
been  observed  in  many  schools;  most  pupils  know  of 
him  for  what  he  is  famous. 

Using  the  discovery  of  America  as  a  general  start- 
ing point;  touch  upon  the  discoveries  of  the  Cabots; 
enlarge  upon  the  discovery  of  Florida  by  Ponce  de 
Leon,  not  forgetting  his  belief  in,  and  search  for,  the 
fountain  of  youth,  which  will  add  interest  to  the 
more  iinromantic  part  of  the  story.  Teach  some- 
thing of  De  Soto  and  any  of  the  early  discoveries  and 
explorations  that  may  seem  practical. 

Next  proceed  to  colonial  history;  this  should  be 
made  a  part  of  the  regular  class  work  in  geography, 
and  can  also  be  used  in  connection  with  language  ex- 
ercises, by  supplementing  it  ^vith  stories  of  the  times 
and  people;  the  stories  to  be  read  to  the  pupils,  then 
reproduced  by  them  in  writing.  This  fixes  the  f^cts 
in  the  children's  minds,  helps  them  to  acquire  a 
vocabulary  and  something  of  a  literar}^  style.  There 
are  stcries  of  history  which  by  judicious  selecting  may 
be  loade  to  cover  the  whole  period.  Criticise  these 
rei)roductions  and  let  the  pupils  copy  them,  milking 
the  required  corrections,  in  a  composition  book,  which 
should  be  kept  for  that  purpose.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  they  will  have  "a  connected  hislor}^  written  by 
themselves. 

This  correlation  of  some  of  the  principal  facts  of 
our  early  history  with  the  language  and  geography 
exercises  will  require  almost  no  additional  time,  and 
the  pupils  become  greatly  interested  in  it. 
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BAST  STEPS  IN  PICTORIAL  REPRBSENTA- 
TION.*~(V.) 

BY   CLARA   K08B   HATHBWAY. 

N  the  preceding  papers  nothing  has  been 
said  concerning  the  portrayal  of  living 
forms,  such  as  birds,  animals,  or  the 
human  figure,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  much  may  not  be  done  toward 
mastering  these  sufficiently  to  express  pictorial  ideas. 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  children  will  ever 
be  able  to  make  correct  drawings  of  such  subjects, 
according  to  the  artistes  standard,  for  this  takes  years 
of  technical  study,  and  if  that  were  the  sole  object  of 


attempting  them,  they  certainly  have  no  place  in  the 
ordinary  school  curriculum. 

But  my  plea  for  such  efforts  is  based  on  some- 
thing more  than  correct  drawing. 


Educators  are  realizing  more  and  more  the  value 
of  cultivating  the  child's  imagination — and  the  seri- 
ousness of  killing  it  by  starvation  and  the  want  of 
proper  exercise. 

Therefore  there  has  been  a  strong  effort  made  of 
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late  to  lead  the  children  to  tell  stories  by  their  own 
pictures. 

The  results  that  have  come  under  my  observation 
are  both  enoouraging  and  discouraging. 

Encouraging,  because  the  thoughts  expressed  are 
often  charming,  so  fresh,  and  frank,  and  naive,  so  full 
of  typical  child  nature,  that  we  older  and  more 
learned  ones  might  almost  envy  them  their  childish 
vision;  but  discouraging  in  the  extreme  when  we  look 
at  the  workmanship  and  realize  that  we  are  to  lead  on 
to  something  better. 

The  great  freedom  which  must  be  permitted  some- 
times runs  riot,  liberty  becomes  license,  and  we  feel 
its  bad  influence  in  our  other  more  technical  draw- 
ing, carelessness  and  untidiness  creep  in,  and  there  is 
a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  accuracy. 

The  difficulties  in  our  path  indeed  are  great,  and 
only  through  much  courage  and  perseverance  can  we 
hope  to  overcome  them,  and  if  by  what  is  here  written 
one  beam  of  light  is  thrown  upon  the  darkness,  my 
effort  will  not  have  been  spent  in  vain. 


Keeping  in  mind,  then,  that  our  purpose  is  to  gain 
sufficient  skill  in  representing  living  forms  to  be  able 
to  express  ideas  by  means  of  them,  let  us  commence 
our  study. 

In  the  hands  of  a  teacher  possessing  the  abiUty  to 
draw,  off-hand,  by  a  few  simple  lines,  characteristic 
costumes  and  attitudes,  I  think  very  young  children 
would  be  helped  to  do  something  of  the  same  kind, 
and  young  children  in  preference  to  older  ones,  be- 
causes  in  this  they  possess  the  courage  of  their  con- 
victions, and  the  natural  impulse  to  try,  which  has 
usually  been  smothered  or  wholly  uprooted  during  the 
progress  of  a  few  years. 

But  since  such  ability  is  rarely  found  in  teachers 
of  drawing  and  has  seemed  a  coveted  gift  which  it  was 
well-nigh  impossible  for  the  average  person  to  ac- 
quire, we  have  been  content  to  cease  from  effort,  and 
have  almost  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  need  such 
skill. 

We  must,  therefore,  first  endeavor  to  train  our- 
selves, and  in  so  doing  we  may  be  able  to  lend  a  hand 
to  others. 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  what  we  need  to 
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accomplish  this  is  just  what  we  need  in  our  other 
efforts,  ohservation,  memory,  and  practice 

If  you  place  a  man  before  you  and  try  to  draw 
him,  you  will  undoubtedly  fail,  because  you  will  set 
too  many  things,  and  your  ideal  is  probably  wrong,  it 
being  to  draw  a  special  figure,  one  which  closely  re- 
sembles, I  may  say,  is  a  likeness  of  the  man. 

You  have  attempted  an  impossibility.  Change 
your  ideal;  let  it  be  to  make  a  few  lines  which  will 
convey  the  idea  of  the  costume  of  the  man  (for  that 
is  really  what  we  see);  I  will  say,  make  a  symbol  from 
which  we  may  read  man,  and  you  will  succeed  better. 

In  working  with  the  model  before  you,  you  will  un- 
doubtedly attempt  to  record  unessentials;  but  in  ob- 


serving him,  knowing  that  you  must  take  in  your 
memory  all  that  you  can  tell  about  him,  there  is  not 
BA  much  danger  of  this,  though  one  must  always  guard 
against  this  well-nigh  universal  fault. 

And  right  here  let  me  say,  that  the  habit  of  taking 
brief  notes  of  what  you  see,  of  jotting  down  forms 
which  you  wish  to  remember,  is  an  excellent  one, — ^a 
few  lines  will  often  help  you  to  recall  quite  fully  what 
you  have  seen,  but  these  notes  lose  their  value  if  you 
fail  to  develop  them  when  they  are  fairly  fresh  in 
your  mind. 

Be  sure  to  study  and  represent  the  model  directly 
either  from  the  front,  side,  or  back,  and  choose  his 
simplest  attitude,  standing  squarely  on  both  feet. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  your  efiiorts  should 
always  be  confined  to  this  one  phase  of  objects,  but  I 
do  insist  that  this  is  the  first  field  in  which  we  ought 
to  labor,  and  whenever  we  lose  our  way  we  should 
come  back  to  it  and  start  afresh. 

If  we  can  represent  these  views,  there  is  some  hope 
of  our  doing  more;  but  we  can  never  draw  perspective 
views  and  complicated  attitudes  until  we  have  some 
knowledge  of  actual  structure  and  proportions. 

Let  us  take  the  winter  costimie  of  a  woman  as  seen 
from  the  back.  Two  oblique  lines  with  slight  curves 
for  the  shoulders  and  a  downward  curve  at  the  bottom 
suggest  her  cape.     About  the  same,  her  skirt. 

Two  side  lines  and  one  above,  her  high-neck  dress. 

Leave  a  slight  space  for  her  head,  with  a  touch  on 
each  side,  put  on  a  few  strokes  for  her  hat,  and  she 
stands  before  you  (Fig.  57). 


Or  we  may  make  the  front  view  of  a  woman  wear- 
ing the  common  large-sleeved  jacket  (Fig.  58). 

The  characteristic  uniform  of  a  policeman,  back  or 
front  views  (Figs.  60,  61),  will  suggest  how  other  uni- 
forms may  be  treated;  a  few  lines  tell  all  that  is 
essential. 

There  is  really  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  figures  and 
combinations  of  figures  which  we  may  draw  by  follow- 
ing this  method,  but  we  must  not  expect  to  progress 
without  effort;  skill  can  only  come  from  persevering 
practice.  When  studying  in  this  way  one  can  get 
much  help  from  illustrations  and  pictures. 

Especially  are  these  valuable  when  we  wish  to 
catch  the  movement  of  rapidly  changing  forms.  In 
this  way  we  can  find  mapped  out  on  a  flat  surface  a 
galloping  horse,  a  flying  bird,  or  a  running  boy,  and, 
in  a  general  way,  we  can  memorize  directly  from  the 
picture.  Then  when  we  see  these  movements  in  real 
life  we  are  a  little  better  able  to  analyze  them  and 
catch  the  vital  action. 

And  though  we  greatly  err  if  we  give  the  children 
the  impression  that  these  printed  pictures  are  perfect 
models,  by  judicious  use  we  can  turn  them  to  good 
account,  especially  in  studying  birds  and  ani- 
mals. 

Let  our  work  be  all  in  outline,  omitting  every  un- 
essential stroke,  and  we  shall  at  least  be  putting  into 
this  what  we  expect  to  put  into  our  other  school  work, 
thought  and  a  definite  purpose. 


The  Fault  Book— A  Story  in  a  Story. 

BY    A.    M.    n. 
THE  FIRST  STORY. 

There  was  a  little  boy  who  sometimes  did  what  was 
naughty.  I  wonder  if  he  was  like  any  other  little  boy 
in  this  world.  Well,  this  little  boy,  who  was  often 
getting  into  mischief,  got  into  a  story  one  time,  and 
hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  read  about  him. 

The  story  was  about  a  book  that  this  little  boy 
kept — ^a  little  blank  book  in  which  he  wrote  down 
everything  that  he  did  that  was  naughty,  so  that  he 
could  read  it  over  once  in  a  while,  and  feel  ashamed 
of  himself.     He  called  this  his  fault-book. 

THE  SECOND  STORY. 

Grandma  read  our  first  story  to  Ted  and  he  said  he 
would  have  a  fault-book,  too.  This  is  how  Ted  also 
got  into  our  story. 

Ted  cut  five  sheets  of  paper  in  two,  and  tied  them 
with  a  ribbon,  so  they  would  form  a  little  book.  On 
the  cover  he  wrote:  Ted's  Fault-Book. 

Every  night  Ted  wrote  in  that  book  all  the  naughty 
things  he  had  done  through  the  day,  and  every  morn- 
ing he  read  over  his  book,  so  that  he  would  remember 
to  keep  from  being  naughty. 

Here  are  some  things  he  wrote  in  his  book: — 

"I  quarreled."  "I  got  angry.''  "I  struck  my 
dog.'' 

Will  you  make  a  fault-book  ?  I  think  it  would 
help  you  to  be  good. — Teachers'  Institute. 
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LESSONS  OH  ANIHALS.*-(VIIL) 

BY    LOUISE   J.    HKDOE. 

(Adapted  to  Children  Studying  the  Geography  of  the  Ameri- 
can Continent.) 

"Thoroughbred,**  the  supplement  with  this  issue,  is  the  equine 
masterpiece. 

THE  HORSE.** 
HAETS  and  pictures  of  horses,  and  of 
cattle   and   donkeys,   for   comparison, 
should  be  provided  as  illustrative  mate- 
rial. 

The  teacher's  opening  question  is, 
'^What  useful  domestic  animal  have  we  yet  to  study?" 
and  this  is  followed  with,  "How  is  a  horse  useful 
to  usr 

"He  draws  wagons  and  carriages";  *^e  carries 
people,"  answer  the  pupils. 

"We  used  to  have  many  more  horses  in  our  city 
streets  than  we  do  now.  Why  was  that?"  she  asks. 
"Our  street  cars  used  to  be  drawn  by  horses,  but  now 
many  of  them  are  run  by  electricity  or  a  cable,"  is  the 
reply. 


Fio.  1.    Draught  Hobse. 

"How  are  cattle  useful  to  us?"  brings  out  these 
replies:  "We  get  milk  from  the  cow."  "We  eat 
the  flesh."  "Oxea  draw  carts."  "The  hides  are 
used  as  leather." 

"All  those  things  are  true.  You  say  both  horses 
and  oxen  are  used  for  drawing  carts  or  wagons.  Why 
should  one  sometime^  be  used  and  sometimes  another 
in  a  climate  where  either  will  thrive?" 

^TLn  our  lesson  on  cattle,"  says  one  child,  "you  told 
us  oxen  were  better  for  drawing  logs  and  sledges  over 
the  snow  because  they  are  very  steady, — ^not  nervous, 
— ^and  are  very  surefooted." 

'*Why  is  a  horse  better  for  drawing  carriages  or  for 
riding  than  an  ox?"  This  strikes  the  children  as  a 
joke,  but  they  have  to  think  before  they  can  give 
reasons. 

"A  horse  is  much  swifter,"  says  one,  and  another, 
"A  horse  is  more  intelligent,"  and  a  third  says,  "An 
ox  is  more  clumsy."  'T  think,"  the  teacher  replies 
to  this  third  child,  "you  mean  that  a  horse  is  quicker 
in  his  movement,  more  lithe,  as  we  say. 

•Copyrighted. 

**The  writer  desires  to  express  her  indebtedness  for  many  points 
bronghtout  in  this  lesson  to  Dr.  Louis  Robinson's  article  on  "Wild 
Traits  in  Tame  Animals:  The  Horse."  Published  in  the  Noith 
American  Review. 


"The  difference  in  the  two  animals  is  very  interest- 
ing. Both,  when  wild,  were  able  to  run  well,  but  all 
the  domestic  training  of  horses  for  thousands  of 
years  has  been  toward  swiftness,  while  men  did  not 
need  that  quality  in  the  oxen,  so  that  now,  imless 
frightened,  they  are  loath  to  run  much. 


FIO.  2.     ABABIAN  HORSB. 

"Let  us  see  how  well  a  horse's  legs  are  fitted  to 
swiftness.  Compare  the  pictures  of  cattle  and  horses. 
AVhat  do  you  notice?" 

"The  horse's  legs  are  longer, — that  helps  in  speed," 
says  one  child.  Another  suggests,  "It  seems  to  me 
that  our  cow  uses  her  legs  in  a  stiffer  way  than  our 
horse  does." 

"Certainly,"  answers  his  teacher,  "the  horse  moves 
with  very  free  movements.  You  know  how  pleasant 
it  is  to  give  a  horse  a  friendly  pat  on  the  shoulder  or 
thigh.  The  flesh  is  so  thick  and  firm.  It  is  made  of 
great  masses  of  strong  muscles  connected  with  the  leg 
movements. 

"What  kind  of  movements  can  a  horse  make? 
Only  forward  and  back,  you  say.  Then,  probably, 
what  bone  is  wanting?"  "The  collar-bone."  "Yes, 
the  collar  bone  is  wanting. 

^^hat  kind  of  walker  does  the  horse  look  to  be?" 
"He  is  a  toe- walker."  "Quite  right;  the  horse  steps 
on  only  the  last  joint  of  the  toe,  not  on  all  the  toe 
joints,  as  the  dog  does.  Point  to  the  heel.  Notice 
how  long  the  leg  is  from  that  point  down. 

"How  does  the  foot  of  the  horse  differ  from  that 
of  the  cow  and  the  dog?"  "A  dog  has  four  or  five 
toes  on  a  foot,  and  a  cow  has  two,  but  a  horse  seems 
to  have  only  one." 

"The  other  toes,"  the  teacher  explains,  '^ave  all 
disappeared,  because  it  suited  the  horse's  way  of  living 
better  to  have  but  one." 

The  next  questions  follow  in  close  sequence:  ^TV^hat 
covers  the  toe?  What  is  the  use  of  the  hoof?  What 
protects  our  fingers  and  toes?  What  have  cats  and 
dogs  in  place  of  nails? 

"You  remember  a  caf  s  claws  are  sharp,  but  those 
of  a  dog  are  dull.  Why  is  this?"  Someone  states 
that  a  cat's  claws  are  drawn  back  so  that  they  do  not 
touch  the  ground  in  walking,  while  a  dog's  are  worn 
off  on  the  ground. 

"Nails,  claws,  or  hoofs,  if  worn  away  by  use,  will 
grow  again.  The  wild  horse  lived  in  the  fields  where 
the  hoofs  wore' away  slowly.    But  when  man  began 
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to  make  the  horse  walk  on  hard  pavements  the  hoofs 
wore  away  faster  than  they  grew,  so  he  had  to  find  a 
way  to  protect  them,  and  that  plan  is  followed  now. 
What  did  he  do?" 

"Men  put  iron  shoes  on  the  horse,"  replies  the 
child.  Then  the  teacher  shows  her  class  a  well-worn 
shoe  and  a  new  one,  telling  how  the  projections  in 
front  and  at  the  end  help  to  keep  the  horse  from 
slipping. 

"But  the  cat  and  the  dog  have  pads  nnder  their 
feet.  The  horse  needs  such  a  cushion  even  more  than 
they  do,  for  his  foot  does  not  ^give'  in  the  ela^c  way 
that  a  cafs  or  dog^s  does,  and  on  looking  we  find  the 
cushion  there.  Get  someone  to  lift  a  horse's  foot 
and  show  you  the  frog,  as  it  is  called.  It  helps  the 
horse  much  as  cushion  tires  on  our  bicycles  help  us. 

"I  have  purposely  let  you  study  the  legs  of  the  horse 
thus  carefully  before  speaking  of  points  that  we 
usually  consider  earlier  in  our  lesson  because  the  use- 
fulness of  the  horse  so  much  depends  on  his  swiftness 
and  strength  of  leg.  Now,  however,  let  us  speak  of 
the  general  appearance  of  the  horse,  and  then  we  will 
consider  the  food  and  the  teeth." 

The  subject  of  the  size  of  the  horse  is  taken  up,  the 
decided  variability  being  noted.  (The  height  varies 
from  about  three  feet  to  six  feet).  The  color  of  the 
coat  is  the  next  topic,  and  then  its  character,  smooth 
or  shaggy.  Naturally  the  mane,  the  forelock,  and  the 
tail  are  then  mentioned,  the  teacher  calling  attention 
to  their  beauty  and  to  their  usefulness  in  driving  away 
flies.  She  takes  occasion,  too,  to  have  the  children 
realize  the  cruelty  of  cutting  short  a  horse's  mane 
and  tail.  Attention  is  called  to  the  great  length  of 
the  head,  to  the  beautiful  eyes,  and  the  sensitive  ears. 

'TN^ow  we  are  quite  ready  to  discuss  what  food  the 
horse  eats. 

"What  have  you  known  horses  to  have  to  eat?" 
The  children  give  grass,  hay,  and  oats  first,  then  sug- 
gest apples  and  sugar.  They  are  reminded  that  the 
apples  and  sugar  were  not  for  regular  food,  but  as  a 
treat;  that  much  of  that  sort  of  thing  would  be  bad 
for  a  horse,  just  as  candy  is  bad  for  children. 

"The  teeth,  then,  must  be  fitted  to  what  purpose?" 
tlie  teacher  continues.  "They  must  be  fitted  for 
grinding."  "We  may  find  that  they  resemble  the 
teeth  of  what  animals,  then?"  "The  cow  and  the 
sheep." 

Hanging  up  the  charts  showing  the  teetl^  of  the 
horse,  the  cow,  and  the  sheep,  she  asks,  "How  far  were 
we  right  in  what  we  reasoned  out  about  the  teeth?" 

The  children  presently  reply,  one  after  another, 
"The  teeth  are  fitted  for  grinding";  "The  back  teeth 
are  a  good  deal  like  those  of  the  cow";  "The  front 
teeth  are  strong  like  the  cow's";  and  then  they  are 
eager  to  tell  the  diflierences  they  can  see, — "There  are 
front  teeth  on  the  upper  jaw  as  well  as  on  the  lower"; 
"In  the  space  between  the  front  and  back  teeth  is  a 
single  tooth  on  each  side."  "Is  that  the  canine 
tooth?"  asks  one. 

"Yes,"  answers  his  teacher;  "what  do  you  think  of 
its  strength?"  "It  looks  weak  and  dull  to  me  as  if 
it  welre  not  of  much  use." 


"That  is  true.  How  many  cutting  teeth  on  one 
jaw  has  the  horse?"  The  children  count  six.  "Now 
the  cow?"  The  count  is  eight.  "Do  you  remember 
that  I  told  you  two  of  the  eight  were  changed  canines? 
In  the  horse  they  have  not  changed  so  much.  By  the 
way,  only  the  male  horse  ordinarily  has  those  teeth, 
the  mare  is  usually  without  them. 

"The  horse  has  not  the  extra  stomachs  of  the  cow, 
and  is  not  a  cud  chewer.  See  how  long,  and  strong, 
and  heavy  a  jaw  is  needed  to  do  the  grinding.  Then 
look  at  the  strong,  beautiful  neck  muscles,  to  hold 
that  heavy  weight  gracefully  and  easily. 

^TVhen  a  cow  eats,  the  long  tongue  gets  a  twist 
around  a  wisp  of  grass  and  helps  to  hold  it  while  it  is 
bitten  off.  Think  a  minute  of  those  flexible  lips  that 
the  horse  has, — how  they  stretch  out  as  he  tries  to  get 
the  apple  from  your  hand.  Those  lips  axe  as  helpful 
in  their  way  as  the  cow's  tongue." 

"Won't  you  tell  us,"  some  one  asks,  "about  the  ways 
of  wild  horses?"  'TTes,  for  they  are  very  interesting. 
There  are  no  true  wild  horses  now,  I  think,  only  so- 
called  wild  horses  that  are  descended  from  those  that 
once  were  domesticated.  For  instance,  in  South 
America  the  horses  that  run  wild  are  descended  from 
horses  the  Spaniards  brought  over  that  in  some  way 
escaped  and  grew,  wild. 

"But  something  is  known  of  what  the  wUd  horses 
of  long  ago  must  have  been  like.  They  lived  in  herds 
in  the  open  fields  with  a  leader.  Their  greatest 
enemy  was  the  wolf. 

"When  in  danger  of  wolves,  what  do  you  think 
horses  did, — ^took  to  flight  or  to  fighting?"  ^1  be- 
lieve they  ran  away,  for  I  don't  think  their  means  of 
fighting  were  good  enough  to  depend  upon." 

"Yes,  they  trusted  to  fiight,  and  that  is  how  they 
grew  so  swift-footed,  for  the  swiftest  escaped,  and 
their  little  ones  were  likely  to  be  as  swift  and,  perhaps, 
by  practice  to  grow  still  swifter.  And  so  their  swift- 
ness grew. 

"When  cattle  were  wild,  the  mother  cow  hid  her 
calf  in  the  underbrush  while  she  went  off  for  hours 
to  get  food.     But  the  mother  horse  had  no  place  in 

the  open  field  to  hide  her 
foal,  or  baby  horse,  so  its 
safety  had  to  be  secured  in 
another  way.  Look  at  this 
foal  in  the  picture.  Wliat 
strikes  you  at  once?  Its 
long  legs,  you  think. 
Such  long  legs,  so  out  of 
proportion  to  the  body,  en- 
abled the  foals,  in  time  of 
danger,  to  keep  up  with  the 
herd  in  its  flight,  and  so 
saved  their  lives. 
"What  senses  are  keenest  in  horses?"  The  chil- 
dren give  smell,  sight,  and  hearing.  "The  smell  is 
the  best  developed,  for  in  the  wild  days,  danger,  in 
the  shape  of  wolves,  could  be  scented  long  before  it 
could  be  seen  or  heard,  for  the  winds  blew  freely  over 
the  plains.  Next  to  smell,  sharp  sight  was  most 
needed. 


••      Fin.  3.     YOUNO   HOR8E. 
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"But  see  how  different  was  the  case  with  the  ass, 
80  near  a  relative  of  the  horse.  His  home  was  in 
mountain  lands,  where  the  smell  of  danger  would  not 
be  carried  straight  on  the  winds  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  land,  nor  could  the  ass  see  around  the  comers, 
so  that  hearing  was  of  most  use  and  so  grew  keenest. 
That  accounts  for  the  long  ears  of  the  ass,  they  were 
to  catch  the  slightest  sound. 

"But  sometimes  these  wild  horses  fought,  as,  for 
instance,  when  two  struggled  for  the  leadership  of  the 
herd.  Then  they  used  both  teeth  and  hoofs,  as  you 
could  have  guessed.  Now,  recall  what  happens  to  a 
horse's  ears  when  he  is  either  angiy  or  frightened. 
You  tell  me  they  are  laid  back.  The  cause  of  that  is 
found  away  back  in  the  old  fighting  days,  when  that 
was  done  to  keep  the  ears  out  of  the  way  of  the 
enemy^s  teeth.  How  interesting  habits  are  when 
you  find  out  how  they  came  to  grow!'* 

The  lesson  closes  with  a  talk  about  the  traits  of 
the  horse,  followed  by  the  building  up  of  a  sum- 
mary* upon  the  blackboard.  The  leading  traits 
mentioned  are  the  intelligence  of  the  horse,  his  good 
memory,  his  good  nature, — developed  by  living  in  a 
herd, — his  alfection  in  return  for  kindness,  and  his 
resentment  when  ill-treated,  his  desire  to  win  in  a 
race,  and,  last  and  important,  to  remember  in  dealing 
with  him  his  timidity.  Teacher  and  children,  too, 
know  many  an  instance  to  illustrate  these  traits, — ^the 
only  trouble  is  to  find  time  to  tell  them  all  and  yet 
have  time  for  the  needed  summary. 


A  THANKSGIVING  STORY. 

BY   ELIZABETH    SHORE. 

PUMPKIN,  yellow  and  large,  lay  in  a 
comer  of  a  farmer's  cornfield. 
Around  it  on  every  side  were  the  pump- 
kins, just  as  large  and  just  as  yellow. 
The  field  looked  as  though  some  one 
had  scattered  round  suns  over  it,  to  brighten  it,  now 
that  the  green  of  the  com  had  turned  to  brown.  All 
summer  these  pumpkins  had  been  hidden  by  the 
waving  corn,  as  Mother  Nature  was  shapiii;j:  and 
painting  them.  But  now,  in  what  plain  sight  they 
lay!  ITow  the  passers-by  exclaimed  over  the  sunny 
sight!  The  little  children  seemed  to  enjoy  it  more 
than  all  others.  "0,  see  that  big,  big  pumpkin  just 
inside  tlie  fence!  Won't  it  make  fine  pumpkin  pies 
for  Thanksgiving!"  The  pumpkin  heard  a  little  boy 
say  tliis  to  his  sister  as  they  passed  his  comer,  with 
baskets  full  of  nuts. 

This  made  the  Pumpkin  think,  '^t  I  must  leave 
my  quiet  corner,  I  hope  I  can  be  made  into  pics  in  the 
country.  I  have  heard  Sparrow  say  that  he  has  seen 
pumpkins  just  as  fine  as  I  am  knocking  about  in 
unclean-looking  grocery  stores  on  back  streets  in  the 
city.  No  telling  what  their  fate  is.  I  hope  I  can  end 
my  days  in  the  country,  even  if  I  go  to  feed  Farmer 
Green's  cows." 

But  one  day,  late  in  the  fall,  this  pumpkin  went 
jolting  along  the  country  roads  in  the  farmer's  big 

*  To  state  the  summary  in  each   lesson  is  considered  no  longer 
necessary;  it  will  therefore  be  omitted  hereafter. 


wagon  with  others  of  his  kind.  They  were  on  their 
way  to  the  city.  On  the  outside,  the  pumpkin  still 
looked  round  and  jolly.  But  I  fear  his  heart  was 
very  cross.  He  did  not  feel  any  better  natured  when 
he  found  himself  in  a  dark  cellar.  'Tliis  must  be 
worse  than  the  grocery  stores,"  and,  in  his  anger,  he 
rolled  over  and  found  himself  on  the  cellar  floor! 

As  he  lay  still  at  last  he  thought  he  heard  a  soft 
voice  say,  "Who  are  you?"  He  listened,  and  sure 
enough,  from  above  him,  he  did  hear  again,  "Won't 
you  please  tell  me  who  you  are?"  "I  am  Punpkin; 
who  are  you?"  "Why,  I  am  Baldwin  Apple.  You 
ai-e  from  the  country,  aren't  you.  Pumpkin?  So  am 
1."  "How  did  you  come  to  this  dark,  dark  hole,  and 
how  can  your  voice  be  so  soft  and  gentle  down  here?"' 
exclaimed  Pumpkin. 

"My  mother  apple-tree  stood  in  such  a  quiet  comer 
of  a  large  yard,"  said  Baldwin  Apple's  pleasant  voice. 
"The  robins  lived  with  us  baby  apples  all  summer. 
The  sun  seemed  to  find  us  first  of  all  each  morning. 
He  kissed  us  so  often  that  we  blushed  rosier  and  rosier. 
Our  mother  was  careful  of  us.  She  held  us  tightly  in 
her  strong  arms,  and  covered  us  with  her  leaves  to 
hide  us  from  boys,  who  do  love  green  apples.  All 
through  the  beautiful  days  we  leamed  to  keep  still 
^nd  wait,  and  the  good  things  came  to  us.  Every- 
thing has  been  good  with  me  so  far.  Even  this  dark 
cellar  must  be.  We  shall  not  always  stay  here,  dear 
Pumpkin  friend." 

«  *  * 

A  stormy  November  day  outside  a  certain  school- 
house  in  the  city.  But  inside,  a  happy  teacher,  a 
happy  school.  Why?  Because  they  were  planning 
a  dear  surprise  for  sgme  one.  They  did  not  exactly 
know  for  whom,  but  for  some  little  boys  and  girls 
who  otherwise  would  have  no  Thanksgiving.  So 
each  child  in  this  room  and  in  all  other  rooms  in  the 
building  was  asked  to  bring  some  little  thing  to  help 
give  some  one  a  happy  Thanksgiving  day.  The 
"little  thing"  might  be  an  apple,  an  orange,  a  potato 
even.  "0  may  I  bring  a  pumpkin?"  asked  the 
chubby  boy  on  the  front  seat.  "Indeed,  you  may^ 
then  some  one  can  have  pumpkin  pie  for  Thanks- 
giving." 

At  noon  that  day,  eager  feet  scampered  down  the 
cellar  stairs  to  where  Pumpkin  and  Baldwin  Apple 
lay.  A  little  girl's  hand  went  into  the  barrel  of  apples 
and  brought  up  our  friend.  A  boy's  short  arms 
tugged  Pumpkin  up  the  steps.  He  put  the  aston- 
ished fellow  in  a  little  wheelbarrow.  Then  he  and 
his  sister  started  off  to  school.  Busy  men  on  their 
way  to  business  that  day  stopped  to  rejoice  at  the  sight 
of  this  happy  brother  and  sister, — he  with  his  wheel- 
barrow loaded  with  the  big  pumpkin,  she  clasping  a 
rosy  apple  in  her  fat  hands,  each  with  a  face  as  bright 
as  the  sun.  It  seemed  to  many  as  though  the  pump- 
kin and  the  apple  reflected  the  smiles  on  the  children's 
faces. 

Pumpkin  and  Baldwin  Apple  were  not  given  any 
time  to  collect  their  scattered  wits  before  they  found 
themselves  among  a  great  array  of  apples,  potatoes, 
pumpkins,  cabbages,  and  oh  I  so  many  other  good 
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things^  on  and  under  large  tables  in  the  wide  halls  of 
the  schoolhouse.  They  wondered  what  next.  Bald- 
win Apple  was  sure  it  would  be  something  good. 

The  "next^^  was  a  table  in  a  poor,  cheerless  room. 
There  Pumpkin  and  Baldwin  Apple  heard  a  woman's 
sad  voice  say,  as  she  leaned  over  the  table,  ^^Just  such 
a  pumpkin  as  the  ones  I  used  to  see  in  my  father's 
cornfield,  and  just  such  apples  as  I  used  to  pick  from 
our  dear  old  orchard  trees,  when  I  was  a  little  girl. 
Now  we  will  have  pumpkin  pie,  my  dear,  for  Thanks- 
giving. It  will  give  us  all  new  courage  to  know  we 
have  been  remembered,  and  by  little  children,  too.'* 

As  Baldwin  Apple  cuddled  up  close  to  his  Pumpkin 
friend  he  whispered,  "could  anything  be  better  than 
this?  It  is  better  than  your  sunny  comer  in  the 
country  and  my  home  in  the  dear  old  apple  tree.'' 

And  Pumpkin  smiled  so  broadly  that  he  seemed  to 
grow  rounder  and  fatter  than  ever.  And  Baldwin 
Apple  laughed  so  she  nearly  tumbled  off  the  table. 
Yet  they  were  in  a  garret  room,  with  only  one  win- 
dow. And  they  were  to  lose  their  lives?  Who  can 
tell  why  they  were  so  happy? 


SYLLABICATION. 

BT    A.    C.   SCAMMELL. 


RINTEBS  say  that  our  schools  do  not 
send  out  good  spellers.  They  claim 
that  syllabication  is  not  properly 
taught. 

The  writing  of  words  in  columns,  the 
usual  way  of  spelling  in  our  schools,  does  not  need  this 
teaching.  The  writing  of  sentences,  the  more  prac- 
tical way  of  spelling,  does  require  it. 

Some  teachers  insist  that  division  of  words  be 
avoided  at  the  end  of  lines;  but  it  conflicts  with  chil- 
dren's ideas  of  "saving"  to  leave  an  inch  of  unused 
space  on  slate  or  paper.  Besides,  they  see  divided 
words  in  their  text-books,  and  in  all  their  reading. 
They  should  be  taught  how  and  when  to  divide. 

Cliildren  of  ten  years  easily  learn,  and  can  be  made 
interested  in  applying,  some  of  the  simple  rules  of 
spelling. 

in  starting  anything  new  with  children,  it  may  be 
better  to  let  them  do  much  of  the  giving.  The 
teacher  is  often  surprised  at  what  they  have  on  hand. 
For  instance,  they  have  fifty,  or  more,  monosyllables 
ending  in  e  preceded  by  a  consonant. 

Explain  suffix,  and  let  them  add  to  these  words  a 
syllable  beginning  with  a  vowel.  Generally  memory 
or  habit  will  guide  their  pencils  right,  and  they  will 
drop  the  e  from  the  first  syllable. 

Ask  them  to  find  as  many  as  possible  of  these  com- 
pleted words  in  their  text-books.  Require  a  rule  for 
the  woids  they  have  written.  Then  question.  In 
dividing  these  words  do  their  suffixes  stand  alone? 
May  the  word  lovable  be  divided  lova-ble? 

Fin.l  a  word  where  the  suffix  ed  is  a  syllable.  Find 
one  where  it  is  not. 

Write  the  word  peaceable  according  to  your  rules, 
aud  pronounce  it,  remembering  the  sound  of  c  be- 
fore a. 

You  see  that  word  does  not  follow  your  rule,  but 


keeps  the  e.     Can  you  think  of  other  words  that  do 
not  change  before  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel? 

Write  ten  of  your  words  in  sentences  and  divide 
them  at  the  end  of  lines.  Another  day  let  the  class 
apply  their  rule  to  words  of  two  syllables  accented  on 
the  last,  place  them  in  sentences  and  divide  as  before. 

Erasing  the  last  syllable  in  your  columned  words, 
supply  a  suflix  beginning  with  a  consonant.  The 
children  quickly  see  that  they  must  restore  the 
dropped  e  of  the  first  syllable,  and  that  the  suffix  is  a 
syllable  by  itself.  Again,  ask  for  the  words  they 
know  by  one  and  two  syllables  ending  in  a  consonant, 
preceded  by  a  single  vowel. 

Let  them  lengthen  the  words,  when  possible,  by 
a  suffix  beginrJng  with  a  vowel.  Children  with  the 
trained  eye  will  note  that  the  words  do  not  look  right 
unless  the  final  consonant  of  the  syllable  preceding 
the  suffix  is  doubled;  here  they  will  decide  that  the 
suffix  does  not  stand  alone,  as  drop-ping. 

Place  the  phrase,  "a,  drooping  flower,"  in  a  sen- 
tence, and  divide  the  adjective  at  the  end  of  the  line. 
Why  do  you  not  double  the  p  and  write  droop-ping? 

"Because  the  p  of  the  first  syllable  is  preceded  by 
two  vowels." 

Queftions. — How  many  I's  in  the  word  full?  How 
many  in  the  syllable  ful?  Number  of  I's  in  the  word 
till?  In  the  syllable  til?  Is  the  syllable  iff  spelled 
like  the  word  of  that  name?  Spell  the  word  ell. 
Has  the  syllable  two  I's?  Give  the  middle  syllable  of 
jeweller.  Give  the  last  syllable  of  camel.  The  mid- 
dle syllable  of  separate.  Is  a  ever  the  last  syllable 
of  a  word?  Spell  and  divide  fuchsia.  Should  a 
letter  syllable  ever  begin  or  end  a  line?  When  may 
a  two-syllable  word  be  divided?  How  divide  a  word 
of  three  syllables?  A  word  of  four  parts?  Should 
a  prop'^r  name  be  divided  in  writing?  Did  you  ever 
see  a  printed  word  divided  on  the  end  of  a  page? 
Shi;uld  a  written  word  be  so  divided?  Let  the  good 
judgment  of  the  pupils  find  these  answers. 

Lit  them  illustrate  by  dividing  dictation  words  on 
the  blackboard. 

A  little  drill  in  simple  sounds  will  enable  pupils  to 
divide  words  into  syllables  in  a  natural  way;  that  is, 
they  will  separate  all  the  simple  soimds  of  which  any 
word  consists,  so  as  not  to  divide  those  letters  which 
are  jc-ined  close  together  in  correct  pronunciation. 

Ask  them  the  longest  syllable  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  trust  them  to  find  out  that  it  is  the  word 
strength. 

Oral  spelling  of  the  two,  or  more,  syllable  words 
that  occur  in  the  day's  lessons  or  talks  is  an  aid  to 
syllabication,  if  a  pause  is  made  after  each  division  of 
a  T»ord. 


November. 

;REES  bare  and  brown. 
Dry  leaves  everywhere, 
Dancing  up  and  down. 
Whirling  through  the  air. 

Red-cheeked  apples  roasted. 

Popcorn  almost  done, 
Toes  and  chestnuts  toasted. 

That's  November  fun. 

— F.  A.  O. 
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Pictures  of  tbe  First  Thankssrivins^  Day. 

fHIS  dialogue,  given  by  two  pupils,  should  be  natu- 
rally rendered.    If  there  be  no  time  to  commit  the 
lines,  the  two  pupils  may  read  them,  having  first 
placed  them  in  a  book.    One  pupil  should  be  older  than 
the  other,  or  may  wear  cap  and  spectacles. 
First  Pupil  (sitting,  opening  a  book  and  turning    the 
leaves). — 

Come  here,  little  maid,  and  sit  by  my  knee. 
And  look  at  this  beautiful  book  with  me. 
Here  is  a  picture  of  Thanksgiving  Day 
Among  the  brave  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  Bay. 

[Second  pupil  advances  and  is  seated.] 


First  Pupil.— 

How  many  houses  are  here  so  neat? 
Second  Pupil. — 
There  are  eleven  houses  each  side  the  street^ 
And  is  this  their  fort  up  here  on  the  hill? 
First  Pupil- 
Yes;  where  guns  are  mounted  at  the  captain's  will. 
First  Pupil.— 

And  here  is  the  sea,  and  here  the  ship 
That  soon  will  make  its  maiden  trip. 
What  will  it  carry  away  so  good? 
Second  Pupil.— 

Sassafras,  beavers,  furs,  and  wood. 
First  Pupil.— 

Before  them  stretches  the  sandy  shore. 
Cheerless  and  sad  the  strong  waves  roar. 
Behind  them  stretches  the  forest  deep, 
Where  many  an  Indian  chief  will  sleep. 

[Turns  leaves.] 
Here  are  the  maidens,  the  damee,  the  men. 
Going  to  church  as  they  went  then. 
Second  Pupil. — 

Why!  guns  and  prayer-books  all  in  line? 
What  a  queer  church  procession  of  olden  time! 
[Turning  leaves  of  the  book.] 
First  Pupil.— 
Here,  a  feast  is  spread,  and  Indians  come. 
Then,  with  flare  of  trumpet  and  roll  of  drum, 
The  brave  little  army  of  nineteen  men 
March  with  England's  bright  banner  then. 
Three  days,  in  heartjr  and  right  good  will, 
They  feasted  and  hunted— thankful  still- 
Was  it  not  an  honest  and  simple  way 
To  spend  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day? 
Second  Pupil.— 

But  Why  did  they  have  a  Thanksgiving  Day? 
First  Pupil.— 
God  cared  for  the  people  at  Plymouth  Bay. 
A  yield  of  grain  and  peace  was  given. 
For  which  they  long  had  bravely  striven. 
But  that  western  forest  has  bowed  its  head, 
And  thriving  cities  are  there  instead. 
Both  Pupils  Recite. — 

For  our  country's  growth  and  peace  to-day, 
We're  thankful  to  the  men  of  Plymouth  Bay. 


STORY  OF  AN  ORANGE. 

BY    MRS.    F.    B.    SAUNDERS. 

®UR  family  are  all  yellow,  and  we  are  proud  of  our 
complexion.  My  cousins.  Lemon  amd  Pomelo,  or 
Grape-fruit,  are  pale  and  sickly  looking,  but  that 
is  not  from  ill-health,  it  is  only  their  sour  tempers,  I  think. 
It  is  strange  that  some  people  are  liked  all  the  better  for 
being  sour,  while  the  rest  of  us  can  please  only  by  being 
sweet.  But  such  questions  are  too  deep  for  me,  and  I 
don't  puzzle  my  round  head  much  about  them.  I  only 
know  that  Cousin  Lemon  and  Cousin  Pomelo  are  proud 
of  their  sharp  tempers,  while  our  branch  of  the  family 
must  all  be  sweet,  though  we  may  grow  up  side  by  side. 

My  mother-tree  grew  from  an  orange  seed  in  a  large 
seed-bed  with  thousands  of  other  little  seedlings.  It  was 
a  nice  place,  with  low,  white  cotton  walls  around  it,  and 
a  white  cotton  coyer  was  put  over  them  every  night  after 
they  had  had  a  nice  shower  bath,  to  keep  them  from  being 
chilled. 

When  they  were  a  year  old  they  were  fine,  stocky,  little 
fellows  about  two  feet  tall,  but  they  had  stood  so  close  to- 
gether that  there  had  been  no  room  for  any  one  to  grow 
UmbB,  as  every  tree  longs  to  do,  so  they  were  all  taken 
out  of  their  seed-bed,  with  its  shower  baths  and  its  white 
cotton  walls  and  covers,  and  taken  to  a  fine  nursery, 
where  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  stand  in  straight  rows, 
like  soldiers  drilling,  and  watch  the  little  streams  of  water 
trickle  about  their  feet  when  they  were  Irrigated,  or  gaze 
up  at  the  bright  sun.  This  was  in  the  summer  time.  But 
by  and  by  the  days  grew  shorter,  and  the  sun  was  not 
quite  so  hot,  and  it  rained!  They  thought  the  shower- 
bath  time  had  come  again,  and  wondered  why  somebody 
didn't  put  the  cover  over  them  when  it  was  done. 

But  the  spring  came  again,  and  the  summer,  with  its 
warm  simshine  and  its  irrigations  that  were  so  delicious 
and  refreshing  every  month. 

The  seedlings  were  getting  quite  tall — twice  as  tall  as 
when  they  were  promoted  to  the  nursery,  and  yet  they 
really  supposed  that  they  were  never  to  have  anything  to 
do  but  amuse  themselves  by  reaching  out  their  arms  and 
laughing  at  the  sunshine.  0^  how  they  loved  the  sun- 
shine, which  couldn't  get  too  hot  for  them ! 

But  one  soft  October  morning  something  happened! 

A  man  came  into  the  nursery  and  began  to  vaccinate 
them — or,  at  least,  that  was  what  It  seemed  like.  As  for 
the  seedlings,  they  didn't  know  the  difference  between 
vaccination  and  budding.  Of  course  It  didn't  hurt  much, 
but  it  frightened  them  dreadfully  when  the  mao  took  his 
sharp  knife  and  cut  a  little  slit  in  their  bark  and  slipped 
a  bud  in. 

He  was  very  tender  about  it,  and  tied  up  the  cut  as  nice 
and  snug  as  could  be.  Then  they  didn't  care  a  bit,  and  it 
all  healed  up  in  a  few  days,  and  the  man  came  and  took 
the  strings  off,  and  the  little  trees  showed  their  plump, 
green  buds  to  each  other,  and  every  one  was  proud  of  her 
"scar  and  pitied  the  seedlings  whose  buds  hadn't  "taken." 

But  their  worst  shock  was  to  come.  In  the  spring  the 
man  came  again  and  cut  them  all  off  close  down  to  the 
new  buds!  Then  they  thought  their  end  had  come.  But 
it  hadn't;  for  the  new  buds  shot  up  nice  tender  shoots, 
which  the  man  tied  to  straight  stakes  that  he  drove  in  the 
ground  close  to  each  of  them. 

After  that. they  had  a  delightful  time,  for  the  man 
proved  a  good  friend,  and  did  everything  he  could  to  make 
life  pleasant  for  them. 

When  the  new  top  had  grown  on  from  the  bud,  they 
were  very  preud  of  it,  for  it  had  such  large,  glossy  leaves 
and  no  thorns  to  prick  and  tear  them.  People  no  longer 
called  them  seedlings,  but  spoke  of  them  admiringly  as 
"fine  young  buds." 

The  next  spring  they  were  thought  old  enough  to  be 
settled  in  life,  so  they  were  sold  and  separated. 
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The  were  dug  up  so  carefully  that  my  mother  said  the 
only  inconvenience  she  suffered  was  from  the  fatigue  of 
moving  and  the  strangeness  at  first  in  her  new  home.  It 
was  several  weeks  before  she  was  rested  enough  to  grow 
a  bit,  and  some  of  her  beautiful  leaves  had  turned  quite 
pale. 

But  when  she  was  used  to  the  change  she  found  the 
new  home  very  satisfactory.  It  was  a  large  orchard  on  a 
hillside,  with  a  fine  view  of  a  beautiful  valley  and  some 
big,  gray  mountains  at  the  side. 

The  trees  were  well  cared  for,  and  provided  with  every 
luxury  in  the  way  of  water,  food,  and  climate,  and  they 
began  to  send  down  deep  roots  and  spread  their  branches 
with  a  feeling  of  being  very  well  settled  in  the  world. 
Sometimes  as  they  spread  their  glossy  green  leaves  to  the 
sun  they  looked  up  at  the  snow-covered  mountains  and 
shivered  in  pity  of  the  poor  trees  that  have  to  stand  cold 
and  naked  for  nearly  half  the  year  amid  Just  such  white . 
desolation  as  those  mountains  showed. 

It  was  the  third  winter  they  had  stood  in  the  orchard 
that  they  awoke  one  soft  morning  to  find  themselves  white 
with  the  sweetest  wavy  blossoms,  and  the  air  heavy  with 
their  fragrance.  Some  ladies  were  admiring  them  and 
saying  how  like  the  perfume  was  to  the  tuberose. 

They  had  bloomed  a  little  every  year,  but  never  like  this 
before,  and  they  felt  that  now  life  was  indeed  worth  liv- 
ing as  they  began  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  we 
children  should  grow  up  and  be  a  credit  to  our  parents. 

It  took  us  months  and  months  to  grow,  and  it  was  al- 
most Christmas  before  I  could  see  that  I  had  changed 
color  a  bit  When  I  did  find  myself  growing  yellow  I 
was  so  happy  that  my  temper  grew  sweeter  and  sweeter 
every  day. 

Late  in  January  some  men  came  with  clippers  and  cut 
ns  all  off;  so  we  said  good-by  to  our  mother-tree  and 
started  out  to  show  the  world  the  good  bringing  up  she 
had  given  us. 

We  were  handled  very  carefully  as  they  picked  us  and 
hauled  us  in  boxes  to  the  packing  house.  There  we  were 
all  graded,  and  then  some  girls  took  us  and  wrapped  us  up 
In  tissue  paper  and  packed  us  tight  in  boxes  where  all  the 
oranges  were  exactly  the  same  size.  There  were  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  in  my  box,  tfut  some' of  my  brothers  were 
8o  large  that  ninety-six  filled  the  box  full.  The  packing 
girls  called  them  "ninety-sixes."  I  saw  some  little  fel- 
lows being  put  250  in  a  box!  They  must  have  felt  morti- 
fled.  Then  the  boxes  were  nailed  up,  and  we  were  put 
into  cars  and  we  traveled  and  traveled.  We  came  right 
across  thosf  snowy  mountains  and  left  our  sweet,  warm 
▼alley  with  its  blue  skies  and  fragrant  air. 

O,  no,  I  am  not  sorry  we  came,  for  the  children  in  this 
country  seem  to  appreciate  us  more  than  the  California 
children  did,  and  we  don't  feel  the  change  of  climate  much 
in  this  bright  confectioner's  window. 


The  Farewell  Call. 

[For  Reproduction.] 

fiDBAR  little  bird  and  a  nice  little  squirrel  had  their 
homes  in  the  same  tree. 
They  had  such  a  good  time  all  summer;  but 
when  the  wind  took  the  leaves  away  to  cover  the  flowers, 
and  the  dear  little  baby  buds  had  on  their  winter  coats 
and  went  to  sleep  In  their  small  cradles,  the  birdie  said: 
"We  are  losing  the  roof  that  the  green  leaves  made  over 
us,  and  the  leaves  are  turning  such  a  beautiful  color  and 
going  away.  I  think  we  had  better  fly  away,  too,  and  find 
another  home,  don't  you,  dear  mate?"  "Yes,  indeed,  but 
I  feel  so  sorry  to  leave  Mrs.  Squirrel."  They  called  on  the 
Squirrel  family  and  told  them  how  badly  they  felt  to  go 
away  and  leave  them. 
"O."  said  Mamma  Squirrel,  "we  shall  be  very  busy 


getting  ready  for  winter.  There  are  the  nuts  to  be  stored 
away,  and  I  must  get  the  house  ready.  Do  you  see  that 
hollow  in  yonder  tree?  Well,  I  shall  move  my  family  In 
there.  The  leaves  will  make  a  nice  bed,  and  when  it  gets 
cold  we  will  crawl  in  and  go  to  sleep.  Did  you  not  see  that 
little  boy  and  girl  come  and  pick  up  all  the  apples  Mr. 
Wind  blew  off  the  tree  last  night?  And  I  heard  them  say 
they  were  going  nutting  to-day;  so  I  must  hurry  and  get 
our  nuts  stored  away,. for  if  they  see  us  working  they  will 
not  take  them  all.  Good-bye;  come  back  again  next 
spring,  and  you  will  find  us  here  to  welcome  you." 

— ^Kindergarten  News. 


FLOWER  TALES  FROM  HTTHOLOGT* 

BY    GRACE   ADELB   PIERCE. 

PYGMALION   AND   HIS   STATUE. 

/»{ ENTURIES  ago  there  lived  a  sculptor  called  Pygmar 
\m^  lion,  who  wrought  with  very  skillful  hand.  As  a 
child  he  could  form  such  natural  images  of  birds 
and  beasts  and  fruit  and  flowers  that  his  young  compan- 
ions were  always  flocking  after  him  with  bits  of  wax  to 
be  moulded  into  gifts.  And  when  he  had  grown  older  he 
could  waken  shapes  of  exquisite  life  and  beauty  from  the 
coldest  ivory  or  marble.  But,  beautiful  as  were  the 
shapes  that  grew  about  him,  he  was  not  satisfied — ^he 
longed  for  something  still  more  perfect  Day  after  day 
bethought,  and  night  after  night  he  dreamed  of  one  statue 
that  should  make  his  name  remembered  through  all  the 
ages.  In  every  block  of  marble,  in  every  bit  of  ivory,  even 
in  the  clouds  of  the  sky,  he  saw  this  figure  repeated.  It 
came  in  many  changing  shapes  at  first,  but  always  at  the 
last  stood  before  him  the  image  of  a  beautiful  maiden. 

He  did  not  care  tor  human  maidens  nor  for  companion- 
ship, and  fLB  he  wrought  day  after  day  in  his  shadowy 
room,  he  grew  more  solitary.  He  thought  of  nothing  but 
the  statue  that  was  growing  under  his  hand.  Hour  after 
hour  he  labored,  and,  through  all  the  long  night,  dreamed 
only  of  his  great  work;  until,  at  last,  it  was  finished. 

He  had  put  so  much  of  his  own  life  and  strength  into 
this  ivory  image  that  it  seemed  to  him  the  maiden  must 
be  human.  Often  when  he  entered  the  room  where  he  had 
placed  her,  he  thought  she  smiled  upon  him  from  out  the 
purple  shadows  of  her  niche,  but  when  he  approached  he 
found  her  only  ivory,  after  all,  and  chilling  to  his  touch. 
He  named  the  statue,  and  brought  her  birds  and  blossoms 
as  he  would  have  bestowed  gifts  upon  a  living  maiden, 
and  he  grew  to"  love  her  more  and  more.  He  wondered 
what  her  voice  might  be  like,  and  often  called  as  he  en- 
tered the  little  room,  but  she  never  answered. 

At  last  there  was  a  festival  of  Venus  (goddess  of  love 
and  beauty),  held  near  the  home  of  Pygmalion,  and  he 
hastened  with  fit  offerings  to  kneel  before  the  shrine.  He 
besought  the  goddess  that  he  might  be  given  a  living  wife 
as  beautiful  as  his  statue,— and  Venus  heard  and  an- 
swered, though  Pygmalion  did  not  know.  When  it  was 
nightfall  the  sculptor  returned  to  his  lonely  dwelling; 
but,  as  he  went  immediately  to  the  chamber  of  the  statue, 
he  hesitated  upon  the  threshold,  for  he  thought  he  heard 
a  sound.  Was  it  a  voice  callinig?  He  lifted  the  curtain, 
and  as  he  peered  among  the  shadows,  he  believed  he  saw 
his  ivory  maiden  move.  Yes,  he  was  quite  sure,  afid  yet 
he  had  been  so  often  disappointed.  He  stepped  within, 
he  called  her  name  again  and  again  through  the  darkness: 
"Galatea!     Galatea!"    And  she  came! 

So  Pygmalion  won  his  wife,  and  his  name  has  been  re- 
membered, as  he  hoped  it  might  be,  through  all  these  ages 
because  of  his  beautiful  statue. 

^Copyrighted. 
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«   A  Good  Heading  Lesson.   ^ 


BY   THE  GBKAT  TBAOUBB. 


Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit:  world.     A  city  that  is  set  on  a 

for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  hill  cannot  be  hid. 

heaven.  Neither    do    men    light    a 

Blessed  are  they  that  mourn:  candle,  and    put    it    under    a 

for  they  shall  be  comforted.  bushel,  but  on   a  candlestick, 

Blessed  are  the   meek:  for  and  it  giveth   light   unto   all 

they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  that  are  in  the  house. 

Blessed  are  they  which  do  Let  your  light  so  shine  be- 

hunger  and  thirst  after  right-  fore  men,  that  they  may  see 

eousness:    for    they   shall    be  your  good  works,  and  glorify 

filled.  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

Blessed  are  the  merciful:  for  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to 

they  shall  obtain  mercy.  destroy  the  law,  or  the  prophets : 

Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart:  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but 

for  they  shall  see  God.  to  fulfill. 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers:  For  verily  I  say  unto   you, 

for  they   shall  be   called   the  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one 

children  of  Godo  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  nowise 

Blessed  are  they  which  are  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be 

persecuted    for    righteousness*  fulfilled. 

sake:    for  theirs   is  the  king-  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall 

dom  of  heaven.  break  one  of  these  least  com- 

Blessed  are   ye,  when   men  mandments,    and    shall    teach 

shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the 

you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven: 

evil   against    you    falsely,  for  but  whosoever    shall   do    and 

my  sake.  teach  tbem,  the  same  shall  be 

Rejoice,    and   be    exceeding  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of 

glad:  for  great  is  your  reward  heaven. 

in   heaven :  for   so   persecuted  For  I  say  unto  you.  That  ex- 

they  the  prophets  which  were  cept  your   righteousness  shall 

before  you.  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the 

Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth:  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall 
but  if  the  salt  have  lost  his  in  no  case  enter  into  the  king- 
savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  dom  of  heaven, 
salted?  It  is  thenceforth  good  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was 
for  nothing,  but  to  be  east  out,  said  by  them  of  old  time,  Thou 
and  to  be  trodden  under  foot  shalt  not  kill;  and  whosoever 
of  men.  shall  kill  shall    be  in   danger 

Ye    are    the    light    of    the  of  the  judgment. 
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A  THANKSGIVINP,  EXERCISE. 

BY    LIZZIE    M.    HADL.EY. 

[Decorate  the  stage  with  evergreen,  bare  boughs,  and  small  spruce 
or  pine  trees.  Frost  these  with  a  strong  solution  of  alum,  and  dot, 
Jiere  and  there,  with  cotton,  to  represent  snow. 

The  Old  Year  should  be  a  bent  old  man,  with  x  long,  flowing  beard. 

November  wears  brown,  and  children  ordinary  costume. 

In  the  opening  scene,  the  Old  Year  stands  alone,  looking  sadly 
■about  him.] 

Old  Year.— 

How  fast  the  time  is  flying! 

My  day  is  almost  done. 
I  see  the  shadows  lengthen, 

And  mark  the  setting  sun. 

Old  age  is  o'er  me  creeping* 

And  Time  has  me  bereft; 
Of  twelve  fair  sons  and  daughters, 

Alas!  but  two  are  left. 

[Goes  to  the  door  and  calls.] 

November,  are  you  waiting? 

[Enter  November.] 
November.— 

Yes,  father,  I  am  here. 
I  wait  upon  the  threshold, 
Till  December  doth  appear. 

[Puts  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.] 

Old  Year.— 

You're  sad,  my  dear  November. 

Nay,  that  will  never  do. 
Come,  dry  your  tears,  and  tell  me. 
What  troubles,  now,  have  you? 

November.— 

I'm  thinking  of  .October, 

Beloved  by  young  and  old. 
With  autumn  fruitage  blushing. 

And  decked  in  red  and  gold. 
I  bring  but  leafless  branches. 

My  skies  are  dull  and  gray. 

Old  Year.— 

Yet,  you're  to  the  children  welcome. 
For  you  bring  Thanksgiving  Day. 

[Appears  to  listen.] 

What  hear  I  in  the  distance? 

Can  it  be  marching  feet? 
And  do  the  breezes  bring  me 

The  children's  voices  sweet? 


Cheer  up!    They're  surely  coming. 

The  little  children  gay. 
And  hark!     I  hear  them  singing 
About  Thanksgiving  Day. 
(Voices  singing,  gradually  coming  nearer.    Key  of  G.) 
B„  G„  G„  E„  E,  D„V  Gn  G„  F„  G„  D,  U  A„  A„ 
B,E„E,-C„V-B„  A„G„V  A.,  B;v  B„  G„  G„  E„  E,- D„V 
D,  G,  G„  B„  D-V  » '»"  C„  B„  A„  E„  F„  G„  G,  A,  G.— 
(Two  dots  represent  an  eighth  note ;  one  a  quarter  note.) 
Song. 
Don't  you  hear  us  coming. 

Now  upon  the  way, 
Merry,  merry  children. 
Singing  all  the  day? 

Chorus. 
Happy,  happy  children. 

This  is  why  we  sing; 
For  we  know  November 

Thanksgiving  will  bring. 

November. — 

I'm  glad  to  see  them  coming, 
This  throng  of  girls  and  boys. 
(Enter  children.) 

Old  Tear  and  November  sing  (tune,  "Billy  Boy").— 
Now  who  may  you  be,  little  girls,  little  boys. 
Now  who  may  you  be.  coming  hither? 

Children  sing.— 

We  are  lads  and  lassies  gay, 

Who  would  keep  Thanksgiving  Day, 

And  that's  why  we  come  here  together. 

Old  Year  and  November.— 

O,  what  can  you  do,  little  girls,  little  boys, 
O,  what  can  you  do  for  Thanksgiving? 

Children.— 

First  we'll  build  a  structure,  grand, 

Then  we'll  make  you  understand 

Just  why  we  would  all  keep  Thanksgiving. 

Old  Year  and  November. — 

We  welcome  you  here,  little  girls,  little  boys, 
We  welcome  you  here  now  together. 
So  sing  your  songs  so  gay, 
And  your  stories  tell,  we  pray, 
And  together  we'll  keep  this  Thanksgiving. 
(Twelve  of  the  children  step  forward.    Bach  child  holds 
a  card  with  a  letter  upon  it.    These  cards  should  be  quite 
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large,  and  may  be  hung  upon  hooks  or  nails  so  as  to  rep- 
resent a  monument.) 

1. — I'm  only  a  little  lassie, 

With  a  great,  great  letter  T; 
Watch  us  well,  you'll  see  I  come 
First  in  this  company. 

[Hangs  letter  at  the  top.] 

2. — I  am  a  little  laddie, 

Second  of  these,  you  know, 
Just  beside  T  I  am  standing, 
H  is  the  letter  I  show. 

[Puts  letter  in  place.] 

3. — Each  one  must  bring  a  letter. 
That  is  a  part  of  our  play, — 
So,  the  third  I  am  coming. 
To  show  you  the  letter  A. 

4. — I  am  so  very  little, 

I  cannot  do  much,  but  then 
I  can  hold  up  this  pretty  letter. 
So  all  can  see  'tis  an  N. 

5. — Somebody  said  I  was  wanted. 
To  keep  a  Thanksgiving  Day. 
So  I  caught  up  one  of  the  letters. 
And  brought  it  to  you,  a  K. 
I 
6.— What  do  you  think  I  am  bringing? 
I  wonder  if  you  can  guess? 
Now,  as  I  stand  with  the  others. 
You'll  see,  'tis  the  letter  S. 

7.— Here  is  a  funny  letter, 

I'll  hold  it  so  all  can  see. 
What  is  its  name,  you  ask  me? 
They  call  it  the  letter  G. 

8.— I  followed  my  little  sisters 
Fast  as  my  feet  could  fly; 
And  with  me  I  brought  a  letter 
As  straight  as  a  reed,— 'tis  I. 

9.— Like  a  piece  of  pie  is  the  letter 
Somebody  gave  to  me. 
That  isn't  its  name,  however. 
It  is  only  the  letter  V. 

10.— Together  we  now  are  building 

For  the  years,  as  they  hurry  by, 
I'll  help,—  though  I  am  so  little,- 
By  putting  in  place  an  I. 

11.— If  you  count  the  letters  before  me. 
You'll  find  the  number  Is  ten. 
I  shall  make  Just  eleven, 
And  you  may  call  me  an  N. 

[Places  N.] 
12. — Last  of  all,  I  am  coming, 

I  stand  at  the  foot,  you  see. 
I'll  take  my  place  with  the  others. 
And  you  may  call  me  a  G. 
^11  _  [Places  G.] 

You  have  watched,  and,  letter  by  letter. 

Have  seen  the  structure  grow. 
But  do  you  know  it  was  started 

In  centuries  long  ago? 
The  shaft  is  only  the  shadow 

Of  somethine  by  you  unseen. 
And  we  are  Irvfng  together 

To  keep  Its  memory  green. 
Old  Year.— You  are  welcome,  my  dears,  I  am  glad  to  see 
Tou  so  happy.    Have  you  more  to  say? 


[Places  A.] 


[Places  N.] 


[Places  K.] 


[Places  S.]j 


[Places  G.] 


[Places  L] 


[Places  v.] 


[Places  L] 


Children.— 

Yes,  now  the  shaft  is  builded, 
We  all  are  blithe  and. gay. 
And  we'll  sing  once  more  to  welcome 
A  glad  Thanksgiving  Day. 
(They  join  hands  and  sing.    Key  of  B.) 

F„  B„  B„B„  G„  c„c\D„  B„  B,  c„  f„  F,-  F„  B„ 
B„  B„  B„  G„  c„c,-D„  B„  c„  A„  B,V  c-c,„c„  a„  G,  B.,  A, 
c..c,c„A„  G„  B„  A,  c,.D„-D,„D„  B„  A„  c„B,  i>»c„a„B„ 
G,P,V 

When  the  forests  drop  their  leaves. 

Autumn  time,  autumn  time,' 
And  we  garner  all  the  sheaves, 
Happy,  happy  time. 
Then  we  know  is  drawing  near 
Day  to  childish  hearts  so  dear. 
Coming,  coming  with  its  cheer. 
Glad  Thanksgiving  time. 
Old  Year --Why  should  you  keep  Thanksgiving? 

Childreu.— 

We  keep  it  in  remembrance 

Of  the  brave  days  of  old. 
When  men  prized  truth  and  duty 

Far  more  than  home  or  gold. 

We  are  only  little  children. 
But  a  story  we  all  know. 
Of  something  grand,  that  happened 
%  Some  centuries  ago. 

Perhaps  you'd  like  to  hear  it? 

'Tis  about  a  little  band 
That  sailed  across  the  ocean 
From  a  far-off  foreign  land. 
Shall  we  tell  the  story? 
Children,  Old  Year,  and  November.— 

O,  yes,— 
Children.— 

Then  come  with  me 
To  the  quaint  old  town  of  Leyden, 
That  lies  across  the  sea. 

It  was  in  the  early  autumn, 
When  the  fields  were  turning  brown. 

And  the  ripened  fruits  in  orchards 
Were  slowly  dropping  down. 

That  two  ships,  with  men  and  women. 

And  little  children,  too. 
From  T^eyden  went  a-saillng 
Across  the  ocean  blue. 
Old  Year  and  November.— Who  were  in  them? 

Second  Child.— 

Fathers,  mothers, — 
Who  had  left  their  English  home. 
And  to  worship  God  in  freedom, 
Unto  Holland  once  had  come. 

But,  in  spite  of  friendly  welcome. 

They  could  never  quite  agree 
With  the  Dutch,  and  so  they  started 

Out  acroes  the  western  sea. 

Third  Child.— 

One  ship  was  staunch  and  trusty, 

It  nothing  seemed  to  lack. 
But  one  was  unseaworthy. 

And  so  they  sent  it  back. 
Then  these  earnest  men  and  i^men, 

Who  sought  an  unknown  land. 
All  crowded  in  the  Mayflower, 

A  devoted  little  band. 
Fourth  Child.— 

I.<ong  weeks  I  see  them  sailing. 

Around  them  sky  and  sea, 
Yet  no  one  dreamed  of  turning 

From  the  goal  of  liberty. 
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Plfth  Child.— 

The  autumn  siowly  faded, 

Ijoud  blew  the  wintry  blast, 
Ere  before  their  weary  vialon 

The  land  appeared  at  last. 

Before  them,  wild  and  wooded, 

The  unknown  country  lay. 
And  between  them  and  old  England 

The  blue  sea  stretched  away. 

November. — 

Were  they  filled  with  homesick  longings? 

Did  they  fear  the  coming  years? 
Did  some  eyes  grow  dim  and  misty 
With  their  weight  of  unshed  tears? 

Children.— 

Ah,  that  chapter  of  the  story 

None  among  us  e'er  can  tell, 
We  but  know  that  every  duty 

E'er  was  wisely  done,  and  well. 

From  that  time  when  in  the  cabin 

They  chose  a  governor 
They  tried  to  keep  their  promise, 

That  God's  word  should  be  their  law. 

November.— What  year? 

Children # 

'Twas  'sixteen  twenty 

When  their  voyage  at  last  was  o'er. 
And  December  twenty-second 
They  landed  on  the  shore. 

Sixth  Child.— 

We  mark  the  time  by  centuries 

Upon  the  Season's  clock 
Since  a  woman's  feet  were  planted 

The  first  on  Plymouth  Rock. 

November.— What  could  they  do  in  winter? 
Children.— 

O,  while  the  snow  was  drifting 

O'er  all  the  country  wide. 
They  built  their  lowly  cabins 

Upon  the  bleak  hillside. 

Eighth  Child.— 

And  the  women,  brave  and  cheery, 
•  At  the  hearthstones  oft  would  sing, 

While  they  heard  within  the  forests 
The  woodsmen's  axes  ring. 

Ninth  Child.— 

But  before  across  the  uplands 

Could  springtime  zephyrs  blow 
One-half  of  all  their  number 

Was  laid  beneath  the  snow. 

All  sing  (tune,  "Afton  Water." 
land").— 

Sing  softly,  sing  softly,  life's  Joy  and  its  pain. 

To  those  who  are  sleeping,  can  come  not  again. 

The  Puritan  fathers  and  mothers  so  brave, 

With  hands  meekly  folded,  now  rest  in  the  grave. 

Look  backward,   lt)ok  backward,  through  all  th6  long 

years. 
They  rest  from  their  labors,  their  toil,  and  their  fears- 
They  fought  well  life's  battles,  till  God  gave  released 
Sing  softly,  sing  softly,  they're  resting  in  peace. 

November.— That  is  a  sad  story  you  have  told,  children, 
but  I  honor  those  brave  men  and  women.  What  could  the 
few  who  were  left  alive  do  in  the  spring? 


Found  in  "Songs  of  Scot- 


Children.— 

O,  the  living  ploughed  and  planted 

When  the  spring  returned  again. 
And  in  autumn  time  they  garnered 

Ripe  fields  of  waving  grain. 
Then  they  said,  "The  God  above  us 

Brought  us  safe  the  waters  o'er. 
And  in  mercy  now  hath  blessed  us,. 

In  basket  and  in  store. 
And  that  each  upon  his  altar 

May  some  humble  ofTering  lay. 
Let  us  keep,  with  prayer  and  praises 

To  our  God,  Thanksgiving  Day. 
And  that  the  savage  heathen 

May  find  the  narrow  way. 
Let  us  bid  them  come,  and  with  us 

Keep  this  first  Thanksgiving  Day. 

November. — Did  they  come? 
Children.— 

Ah,  history's  pages 

Tell  of  that  Thanksgiving  feast. 
When  the  fathers,  mothers,  children. 

From  the  highest  to  the  least. 
With  ninety  of  the  savages, 

In  paint  and  feathers  gay, 
All  met  in  olden  Plymouth, 

And  kept  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Tenth  Child.— 

This  feast,  of  course,  all  happened, 
O,  centuries  ago. 

Eleventh  Child  — 

And  those  noble  men  and  women 
Have  long  been  dust,  we  know. 
AH.— 

But  the  nation  that  they  planted. 

In  sorrow  and  in  tears. 
Shall  larger  grow,  and  stronger. 
Throughout  the  future  years. 

And  we,  the  nation's  children. 

Would  honor  them  alway. 
And  keep  In  our  remembrance 

That  first  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Song  (tune,  "At  Easter  Time."       Found  in  Jenks  and 
Walker's  "Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones").— 

To  One  above  our  hearts  we  raise. 

Thanksgiving  time.  Thanksgiving  time; 
For  him  we'll  sing  our  songs  of  praise. 

At  glad  Thanksgiving  time. 
'Tis  he  who  gives  us  home  and  friends. 
The  beauty  all  around  us  sends. 
And  countless  blessings  to  us  lends, 
At  glad  Thanksgiving  time. 
All.— 

This  is  our  simple  story. 

And  this  is  why,  alway. 
Each  year,  o'er  all  the  nation, 
We  keep  Thanksgiving  Day. 

All  stand  with  clasped  hands,  looking  upward  while 
they  sing,  to  the  tune,  "America." 

Now  as  we  turn  our  eyes 
Back  through  the  centuries, 

A  weary  way; 
When  we  our  harvests  reap, 
E'en  though  the  Pilgrims  sleep. 
May  we  forever  keep 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

Tableaux:  Old  Year,  November,  Monument,  Children. 
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FAMOUS  CHILDREN.— (II.) 

BDWARD   THE   SIXTH   oF   BNGL.AND. 
BY  PAMEI*A    MC  ARTHUR   COLK. 

ALF  a  century  later,  England  had  an- 
other child-king,  Edward  the  Sixth, 
who  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age 
of  nine  years,  January,  1547. 
As  the  heir  to  the  crown  of  England 
he  had  heen  carefully  watched  all  his  life,  and  when 
he  was  a  bahy  no  person  except  those  who  took  care 
of  him  was  allowed  to  "come  near  his  cradle  without 
an  order  from  the  king's  own  hand/'  for  fear  some 
person  might  wish  to  do  him  harm. 

In  those  days  study,  what  we  to-day  would  call 
pretty  hard  study,  began  early  in  life.  If  a  boy  were 
to  be  a  scholar,  he  had  to  work,  and  books  were  not 
so  abundant  or  so  easy  to  read  as  they  are  to-day. 

When  Edward  was  six  years  old  his  schooling  be- 
gan in  good  earnest.  Three  or  four  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  time  were  his  tutors.  He  studied 
Latin  and  Greek,  French  and  German,  he  had  for 
a  writing  master  lloger  Ascham,  who  was  the  most 
famous  teacher  of  those  days;  there  was  also  another 
gentleman  whose  business  was  to  teach  him  good 

manners. 

Children  may  think  this  was  a  rather  hard  life  for 
a  little  boy  to  have  to  study  so  much  as  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  learn  all  these  things,  yet  Ed- 
ward seems  to  have  led  a  rather  happy  life.  One 
thing  he  escaped  which  children  to-day  sometimes 
have  to  bear;  he  was  not  whipped. 

Those  were  days  when  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
whipping;  then,  and  long  afterwards,  even  young 
men  in  collie  were  whipped  when  they  were  dis- 
obedient or  otherwise  ill-behaved.  A  story  is  told 
of  a  young  gentleman  who,  having  finished  his  studies 
at  college,  went  in  his  best  clothes  and  with  his 
sword  at  his  side  (gentlemen  always  wore  a  sword 
then)  to  take  leave  of  one  of  his  tutors.  He  thought 
he  was  no  longer  a  pupil,  but  it  seems  he  thought 
wrong,  for  he  happened  in  some  way  to  offend  the 
tutor,  who  gave  him  a  sound  whipping  before  he  left 
the  room. 

Koyalty,  however,  must  be  treated  with  respect. 
Princet*  ^nd  kings  were  not  to  be  handled  roughly. 
So  little  kings  had  what  was  called  "a  whipping 
boy."  When  the  young  prince  or  king  behaved 
badly  and  deserved  punishment  the  whipping  boy 
was  called  up,  and  he  had  to  take  what  the  prince 
deserved. 

The  whipping  boy  was  a  companion  of  the  prince. 
He  was  well-dressed,  had  everything  nice  to  eat  and 
drink  like  the  prince  himself,  and  shared  all  the 
prince's  studies.  Edward's  whipping  boy  was  the 
son  of  an  Irish  gentleman,  and  his  name  was  Barnaby 
Fitzpatrick. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  his  lot  wa.s  not  a  hard 
one,  for  Edward  behaved  so  well,  that  but  little 
whipping    was    needed:    and    when    Barnaby    was 


whipped,  Edward  was  as  sorry  as  if  it  had  been  him- 
self who  was  punished. 

Edward  was  the  youngest  king,  except  Henry  the 
Sixth,  ever  crowned  in  England.  His  coronation 
was  a  splendid  pageant,  and  among  the  long  and 
tiresome  ceremonies  there  was  much  that  the  little 
king  could  not  understand.  He  was  attentive,  he 
asked  questions,  and  his  questions  and  remarks  showed 
much  thought,  but  the  person  who  attracted  his 
attention  most  was  a  Spanish  rope-dancer,  whose 
capers  gave  him  more  pleasure  than  anything  else 
that  he  saw. 

He  met  the  council  regularly;  these  were  the 
noblemen  who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  state;  he 
was  not  old  enough  to  do  much  himself,  but  he  tried 
to  learn  all  that  a  king  was  expected  to  know.  He 
kept  a  diary  and  wrote  down  carefully  every  day 
what  had  been  done  by  the  council.  One  day  he 
writes  about  an  agreement  between  England  and 
Germany,  "This  was  done  to  get  friends.  The  rear 
sons  be  in  my  desk." 

After  his  coronation  Edward  and  his  companion 
Fit^patiick  kept  on  with  their  studies  as  before. 
We  read  of  no  bad  advice  from  "the  whipping  boy," 
but  another  companion  tried  to  teach  Edward  to 
swear,  telling  him  that  it  was  a  common  habit  of 
kings  and  especially  of  his  late  father,  Henry  the 
Eighth.  This,  probably,  Edward  did  not  know,  for 
he  had  been  away  from  his  father  most  of  his  life, 
and  he  had  been  taught  to  have  a  great  respect  for 
him. 

He  tried  the  new  lesson  once,  but  no  more.  His 
tutor  was  shocked  and  inquired  from  whom  his 
majesty  had  heard  such  wofds. 

His  majesty  was  not  willing  to  tell,  for  he  was  too 
generous  to  be  willing  to  bring  his-  companions  into 
disgrace,  but  he  was  obliged  to  yield  and  the  young 
gentleman  received  such  a  whipping  that  he  was 
careful  what  advice  he  gave  in  the  future,  and 
IMward  was  careful  to  take  no  more  bad  advice. 

Edward  M'as  a  good  boy,  and  would  probably  have 
been  one  of  the  best  of  the  English  kings  if  he  had 
lived.  He  died  in  July,  1553,  in  his  sixteenth  year. 
Among  the  last  acts  of  his  life  was  to  establish 
three  institutions  for  the  poor  in  the  city  of  London. 
One  of  them  was  Christ's  hospital,  which  is  com- 
monly called  the  "Blue-coat  school"  from  the  dress 
of  the  boys.  It  was  a  copy  of  the  dress  of  Edward 
himself,  except  that  where  his  frocks  were  of  blue 
velvet,  theirs  were  of  woolen  cloth.  The  style  has 
never  been  altered. 

The  boys  wear  yellow  stockings,  and  blue  frocks  so 
long  that  they  must  be  tucked  up  when  the  boys 
TT^n  or  play.  They  have  caps,  but  it  is  not  the  cus- 
tom to  wear  them,  and  the  boys  are  seen  bare-headed 
at  all  times  of  the  year.  They  are  very  proud  of 
their  uniform  and  of  their  school;  some  of  the  great 
name?  of  England  are  in  the  list  of  the  *T51ue-coat 
boys." 

In  their  great  hall  there  is  a  picture  of  Edward 
sigiiing  the  charter  of  the  school.  It  was  a  little 
while  before  his  death,  and  he  expressed  great  pleas- 
ure at  having  been  able  to  carry  out  his  plan.  It 
must  still  give  pleasure  to  his  gentle  soul  to  remem- 
ber how  much  good  he  was  the  means  of  doing. 
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GEMS   OF  SCHOOL  SONG.    For  Children  of  All  Ages. 

Selected    by    Carl    Betz,    Kansas    City.    New    York: 

American   Book   Company.     Boards.     (7%x9%)    190 

pp.    Price,  70  cents. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  books  of  this  class*  there 
is  still  a  demand  for  good,  fresh,  and  tuneful  songs  for 
school  use,  and  this  book  certainly  meets  this  want.  The 
songs  represent  a  lar^e  and  varied  repertoire,  including 
those  favorites  of  the  past,  which  are  ever  fresh,  and  the 
latest  and  best  of  the  present.  Many  of  the  songs  are 
those  which  are  used  in  the  schools  of  Germany,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  have  never  before  been  published  with  Eng- 
lish words.  They  are  arranged  topically,  leaving  the  se- 
lection of  pieces  for  particular  occasions  to  the  taste  and 
Judgment  of  the  teachers.  The  following  outline  will 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  subjects,  numbers,  and  character 
of  the  songs  included  In  this  book:  Morning  (10  pieces), 
Evening  and  Night  (17),  Lullabies  (3),  Spring  (27),  Sum- 
mer (15),  Autumn  and  Winter  (11),  Forest  and  Stream 
(15),  Flowers  (10),  Birds  and  other  Creatures  (19),  Home 
(80),  the  Hunter  (6),  the  Soldier  (5),  Pleasure  (19). 

Mr.  Betz  is  the  supervisor  Of  music  in  the  public  schools 
of  Kansas  City,  ih-  has  edited  several  successful  school 
music  books  before,  but  this  is  decidedly  the  best  of 
his  work,  and  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  ever  put  upon  the 
market 

THE  CENTURY  BOOK  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVO- 
LUTION. By  Elbridge  S.  Brooks.  Introduction  by 
Chauncey  M.  Depew.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany. Illustrated.  Cloth.  (7x10.)  250  pp.  Price, 
$1.50. 

Mr.  Brooks  is  one  of  the  few  Americans  who  can  write 
for  children  in  a  manly  way.  There  Is  never  a  sentence 
in  which  the  children  are  not  interested,  and  there  is  not 
a  childish  thought  or  phrase.  'I'his  is  one  of  his  most 
successful  efforts.  He  tells  the  story  of  the  pilgrimage  of 
a  party  of  young  people  to  the  leading  battlefield  of  the 
American  Revolution.  He  first  acquainted  himself  with 
the  reliable  facts  and  exact  conditions  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago,  and  he  here  acquaints  the  young  people  with 
80  much  as  they  need  and  will  enjoy.  The  book  is  issued 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Empire  State  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  SYSTEM:  ITS  ORIGIN  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  AS  SEEN  IN  THE  LIFE  OF 
FRIEDRICH  FROEBEL.  By  Alexander  Bruno 
Hanschmann.  Translated  by  Fanny  Franks.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  Cloth.  253  pp. 
Price,  $2.00. 

Hanschmann's  "Life  of  Froebel"  has  long  been  regarded 
as  the  most  complete  account  of  the  progress  and  devel- 
opment of  Froebel's  educational  thought.  Those  who 
have  been  able  to  read  Germpn  have  hitherto  had  a  great 
advantage  over  those  who  were  confined  to  English  so 
far  as  this  work  was  concerned,  but  now  all  have  this 
masterly  treatment  in  good  English.  This  is  so  clear,  so 
readable,  so  inspiring,  that  one  can  but  regret  so  many 
Americans  have  been  long  deprived  of  its  helpfulness. 
Nowhere  else  does  Froebel  appear  to  so  good  advantage 
to  readers  of  English. 

A  NEW  BABY  WORLD.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes 
Dodge.  Profusely  Illustrated.  New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury Company.  Quarto,  200  pp.  Price,  $1.50. 
This  is  a  successor  to  the  popular  series  of  books  for 
very  little  readers,  which,  under  varying  names,  have  sold 
to  the  extent  of  thousands  of  copies.  The  editor  of  St. 
Nicholas  has  drawn  from  the  pages  of  that, magazine  a 
selection  of  stories,  sketches,  poems,  and  jingles  suited  to 
the  comprehension  and  taste  of  the  captious  critics  of  the 
nursery.  There  is  no  intrusive  effort  at  preaching,  nor 
has  an  attempt  been  made  to  store  the  book  with  concrete 
information.  A  few  of  the  old  favorites  from  previous 
editions  have  been  retained,  but,  in  the  main,  the  selection 
has  been  from  new  material.  Work  of  many  of  the  most 
popular  of  juvenile  writers  is  included,  and  there  are  pio- 
turee  on  nearly  every  page. 

VERIICAL    ROUND    HAND    WRITING    BOOKS.    By 

H.  V7.  Shay  lor.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  series  of  progressive  writing  books  consists  of  seven 
book3  of  tM-enty  pages  each,  carefully  prepared  and  beau- 
tifully executed.    Each  page  has  two  elegant  copies,  with 


ruling  adapted  to  the  copy,  on  the  best  quality  of  paper. 
They  are  finely  bound.  On  the  inside  pages  of  the  cover 
are  full  directions  as  to  the  position  of  the  writer 
and  book  and  the  holding  of  the  pen,  sugges- 
tions to  teachers,  and  movement  exercises.  The  two 
main  features  which  distinguish  these  books  from  all 
others,  and  make  them  specially  practical,  may  here  be 
stated.  A  mund-hand  writing  can  be  written  rapidly  and 
is  legible.  The  free-hand  feature  makes  it  popular,  and 
its  legibility  adds  to  the  beauty  and  openness  of  the  writ- 
ten page.  This  is  what  the  bookkeeper  and  the  letter 
writer  most  desire. 

BOTANICAL     NOTEBOOK.        By    William    Whitman. 
Bailey,    Brown    University.     Providence:    Preston    & 
Rounds.    Cloth.    102  pp.    Price,  75  cents. 
Professor  Bailey  is  no  stranger  to  our  readers,  and  the 
thoroughness  of  his  work,  together  with  the  skill  of  ex- 
pression, makes  him  a  welcome  contributor,  and  indicates 
the  leading  characteristics  of  his  "Botanical  Notebook." 
Whoever  reads  his  fourteen  directions  for  laboratory  work 
in  botany  will  be  convinced  that  the  author  knows  how  to 
help  stKdents  to  work  advantageously.    The  list  of  ele- 
mentary books  for  reference  is  a  valuable  feature  of  the 
"Notebook." 

GERMANY— HISTORY   FOR   YOUNG    READERS.     By 
Kate  Frelligrath  Krocker.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.    Cloth.     (4x6.)     252  pp.    Price,  60  cents. 
This  series  of  histories  for  young  readers  is  a  most  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  school  and  home  literature  of  the 
day.    Not  only  young  people,  but  older  ones  will  welcome 
this  very  readable  story  of  this  great  European  nation  in 
whose  rise  there  is  limitless  fascination.    There  is  as 
much  of  the  history  of  the  nation  in  this  little  book  as  is 
needed  for  a  popular  knowledge  of  the  German  people.    It 
is  finally  valuable  for  interesting  one  in  the  more  ex- 
tended  study  of  the  nation,  and  for  an  inspiring  review  of 
What  one  has  known  of  it  from  early  reading  and  study. 
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"They  are  after  me!    They  are  after  me!" 

Cried  Billy  with  streaming  eye; 
"You  are  dreaming/*  his  mother  said.  "You've  had 

Too  much  turkey  and  pumpkin  pie." 
But  tlie  Jack-o'-lantem  grinned  with  glee, 

And  whispered,  "Now  tome  away. 
We'll  stay  out  all  night  and  find  all  the  boys 

Who've  eaten  too  much  to-day." 


Out  for  a  Walk. 

Br   L.    F.    ARMITAGE. 

JACK-O'-LANTERN  went  for  a  walk 

With  a  turkey  gobbler  gay. 
The  time  they  chose  for  their  promenade 

Was  the  night  of  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Said  the  Jack-o'-lantern,  "Let  us  go 

And  into  the  window  peep. 
Where  Billy  Boy,  tired  out  at  last, 

Is  lying  fast  asleep." 
On  tiptoe,  then,  up  the  hill  they  stole, 

"We'll  frighten  him  well,"  said  they, 
"Then  he'll  not  want  to  eat  all  our  brothers  up 

On  next  Thanksgiving  Day." 
"Gobble,  gobble,"  then  cried  the  gobbler  gay, 

And  Billy  woke  at  the  sound. 
He  sat  up  in  bed  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 

And  began  to  look  around. 

But  when  he  saw  the  grinning  face. 

And  the  bird  with  bristling  wings, 
He  thought  of  witches  and  Brownies  and  Imps, 

And  all  of  those  kinds  of  things. 
And  he  gave  a  scream  and  hid  his  face, 

And  his  mother  soon  was  near. 
"What  Is  the  matter,  my  son?"  she  said. 

"You  are  feeling  111,  I  fear." 


^ 


f 


Good-Bye,  Little  Flowers. 

ARK!  through  the  pine  boughs 
Cold  walls  the  blast. 
Birds  south  are  flying. 
Summer  is  dying. 
Flower  time  Is  past. 

Cold  are  November  skies. 

Sunless  and  drear. 
Goldenrod,  eyelids  close; 
Asters,  tuck  in  your  toes; 

Winter  Is  here. 

"Good-bye,  little  flowers!" 

The  ley  winds  sing; 
Snow,  blanket  them  over; 
Sleep  well,  little  clover. 

—Selected. 

We  Thank  Thee. 

OR  flowers  that  bloom  about  our  feet;    . 
For  tender  grass,  so  fresh  and  sweet; 
For  song  of  bird  and  hum  of  bee; 
For  all  things  fair  we  hear  or  see. 
Father  In  heaven,  we  thank  thee! 

For  blue  of  stream  and  blue  of  sky; 
For  pleasant  shade  of  branches  high; 
For  fragrant  air  and  cooling  breeze; 
For  beauty  of  the  blooming  trees. 
Father  In  heaven,  we  thank  theei 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


Ss^SS^S 


SUPPLEMENTARY  '  READING. 

STANDARD  •  LITERATURE  •  SERIES. 


Latest  Issues.    (26  Numbers  now  ready.) 

No.  25.  ROBINSON    CRUSOE  (Defoe). 

number. 


Six 
Paper 


.Illustrations.  Single 
12  I-2C.;  Cloth  20C. 
No.  26.  "Poems  of  Knightly  Adventure." 
This  includes  four  complete  poems,  with 
notes  by  Prof.  Hale,  of  Union  College, 
viz.:  Tennyson's  "Gareth  and  Lynette  " ; 
Macaulay's  *'Horatius";  Matthew 
Arnold's  **Sohrab  and  Rustum";  and 
Lowell's  "  Vision  of  Sir  Ldunfal." 

IN  PREPARATION:  Water-WITCH  (Cooper); 
^■— ^"■"■■■"— "  Tales  of  a  Grand- 
father (Scott);  Silas  Marner  (George  Eliot); 
Last  of  the  Mohicans  (Cooper). 


GOLDEN-ROD  BOOKS.     Illustrated. 

I.  Rhymes  and  Fables  (lac). 

II.  Songs  and    Stories  (15c.)* 

III.  Fairy  Life  (20c.). 

IV.  Ballads  and  Tales  (250.). 

1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  Reader  grades;  Folk-Lore, 
Childhood  Classics,  Tales  of  Legend  and  Romance. 
Special  Discount  to  Boards  and  Dealers, 
Corresj)' ndence  hivited.     .     .     .      y   • •_ 

UNIVERSITY -PUBLISHmG  -CO. 

43—47  East  Tenth  Street, 

BOSTON:    352  Washington  St.,         NpW  YflRK 
New  E  nglandDept.  lll-r  f  ▼      1  UAXI^.* 


EVERY  TEACHER 


finds  daily  in  her  work  some  new  and 
perplexing  problem  to  solve.     With 


The  Teacher's 


Practical  Library 

at  hand  for  consultation,  the  answer 

may  alwayR  be  found 

It   will  €0§t  yon   nothing 

to  have  this  Library  placed  upon 
your  table  for  inspection.  .  .  .  . 
Send  postal-card  for  particulars,  men- 
tioning this   paper 

Agents  Wanted. 


D.  APPLETON  k  CO,  Publishers, 

72  Fifth  Avenue*  New  York. 
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Thanksfirivlngr  Song. 

BY   BERTHA    MAT   BEMI8. 

[Tune:  "Maryland,  My  Maryland."] 

WHAT  is  it  that  is  very  near? 
Thanksgiving  Day!    Thanksgiving  Day! 
What  always  fills  our  hearts  wiui  cheer? 

Thanksgiving  Day!    Thanksgiving  Uay! 
And  when  will  we  so  happy  be, 
When  will  our  hearts  from  care  be  free, 
When  will  we  one  big  turkey  see? 
Thanksgiving  Day!     Thanksgiving  Day! 

When  will  we  be  so  full  of  pain? 

Thanksgiving  Night!     Thanksgiving  Night! 
We'll  never  want  to  eat  again. 

Thanksgiving  Night!     Thanksgiving  Night! 
We  hold  Thanksgiving  very  dear, 
It  only  comes  just  once  a  year. 
We  couldn't  stand  It  more,  we  fear. 

We  eat  so  much  Thanksgiving  Day! 


^ 


ThanksfiTivinsr  Song. 

BT  M.    ALFREDDA    8HIRLET. 

Ttne— **Battle  Cry  of  Freedom." 
B  have  gathered  here  to-day  while  our  hearts  are 
full  of  cheer, 
Joyous  we  celebrate  Thanksgiving, 
And   we  wait   the   welcome   day    with    a  score  of 
memories  dear; 
Joyous  we  celebrate  Thanksgiving. 
Our  friends  will  be  with  us  and  all  will  be  glad, 
In  homes  bright  and  cherry  not  one  will  be  sad; 
But  we'll  ne'er  forget  whose  mercy  is  o'er  us  day  by 
day; 
Joyous  we  celebrate  Thanksgiving. 


Our  land  is  fair  and  fertile,  its  plains  and  valleys 
wide, 
Gladly  we  otter  our  thanksgiving; 
There  are  mountains  in  their  grandeur,  and  forests 
deep  beside; 
Gladly  we  offer  our  thanksgiving. 
The  grain-fields  have  yielded  rich  products  for  all. 
The  fruits  have  been  gathered,  the  leaves  now  may 

fall; 
But  we'll  ne'er  forget  whose  mercy  is  o'er  us  day 
by  day; 
Gladly  we  offer  our  thanksgiving. 

We  will  praise  our  loving  Father  for  all  his  kindly 
care. 
Truly  we  render  him  thanksgiving; 
And  we'll  take  as  from  his  hand  all  the  blessings 
that  we  share; 
Truly  we  render  him  thanksgiving. 
For  health  we  may  thank  him,  for  home's  kindred 

band. 
For  freedom  so  precious,  and  peace  in  our  land, 
And  we'll  ne'er  forget  his  mercy  is  o'er  us  day  by 
day; 
Truly  we  render  him  thanksgiving. 

And  though  life's  sunny  skies  may  be  darkened  for 
a  while. 
Surely  we'll  breathe  sincere  thanksgiving. 
Knowing  that  beyond  the  clouds  brightly  still  the 
sun  doth  smile; 
Surely  we'll  breathe  sincere  thanksgiving. 
Fw  those  who  will  trust  him  he  ne'er  will  forsake. 
Of  Crod's  gracious  bounty  we  still  may  partake, 
And  we'll  ne'er  forget  his  mercy  is  o'er  us  day  by 
day; 
Surely  we'll  breathe  sincere  thanksgiving. 


WE  ARE  HEADQUARTERS 


■  ON. 


Scbool  Goods  and 
Educational  Supplies. 


Write  us  for  School  Goods  list, 
containing  all  articles  required  in 
the  Public  Schools  and  Educational 
Departments. 


AcDie  Statiery  aod  Paper  Go:, 

North  Nlitb  St.  aii  Wftho  Aw.,  Brsokiji,  N.  Y. 


I! 

i: 
;: 

0 
0 
0 

;; 

0 
0 
0 

0 


MItlES 


>un 


May  be  made  with  half  the  wear  upon 
wheel  and  rider,  if  the  chain  be  well  luori- 
cated  with  Dixon's  Graphitoleo.  Helps 
you  to  scorch  faster,  coast  farther  and 
climb  hills  easier.  Prevents  the  chain 
from  wearing  and  rusting;  saves  manj  an 
expense  for  repairs.  Made  of  choicest 
eraphite,  combined  with  other  ingredients 
Uiat  have  been  proven  perfect— 

DIXON'S 

Graphitoleo 

bM  an  agreeable  odor— won't  mould,  cramble  or  oatch 
dust.  Labricates  every  pin  and  pivot  ae  well  as  tbe 
■procketB  and  cbaina,  prevents  friction  where  friction 
doea  tbe  most  harm.  Sample  tnbe  16c  IHxon'a  Cjrde 
Chain  Graphite,  No.  en,  In  sticks,  16c.  a  stick. 
SOB,  HIXON  OBUOntUE  CO.,  Jenar  CUj,  N.  S, 
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UNIFORM    EXAMINATIONS    FOR    TEACHERS' 
CERTIFICATES. 

NEW    YORK     STATE     DEPARTMENT     OF     PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  GRADES.— DRAWING. 
[September  24  and  26,  1897.] 

The  measure  of  all  work  shall  be  at  least  one  inch, 
to  the  hue  resulting  from  modifying  yellow  by  green?    (b) 

1.  (a)  In  elementary  color  study,  what  name  is  given 
Name  a  flower  which  illustrates  (1)  dominant  harmony; 
(2)  analogous  harmony;  (3)  complementary  harmony, 
(c)  Where  in  nature  may  the  spectrum  colors  be  found? 

2.  Inscribe  a  square  within  a  circle  of  two  inches 
diameter. 

3.  Sketch  and  group  a  square  plinth,  cone  and  half 
cylinder,  and  shade  same. 

4.  Copy  sketch,  and  modify  to  represent  a  common  tin 
dipper. 


6.    Copy  sketch,  and  modify  outline  to  represent  a  bas- 
ket, rake,  and  hoe. 


5.    Define  (a)  trefoil;   (b)  sketch. 


7.    Make  plan  and  elevation  of  object  indicated. 


m\^  i  Hi 


8.  Place  in  perspective  a  line  six  inches  long  parallel 
to  the  E.  L.,  and  extending  an  equal  distance  on  each  side 
of  the  L.  D.,  the  line  to  be  located  in  the  plan  one  and  one- 
half  inches  from  G.  L.  Make  the  E.  L.  six  Inches  from 
the  G.  L..  and  the  M.  P.  twelve  inches  from  C.  V.,  on  a 
scale  of  one  inch  to  three  inches. 


ALL  CHILDREN  LOVE 

Flower*,  and  It  is  a  matter  of  congratula- 
tion to  educators  that  books  on  Nature 
Study  are  mnltiplTinff.  Teachers  need  them. 
The  flower-world  is  full  of  beauly  and 
poetry.  To  fill  the  child-mind  with  gems  of 
this  poetry,  and  open  its  eyes  to  the  beauty 
and  wisdom  that  lie  hid  in  plant-life,  is  a 
noble  work.  ••  Little  Lessona  in  Plant- 
r-ife,"  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  Kichardson,  teacher 
in  Springfield  School,  Richmond,  Va.,  pre- 
sents a  plan  by  which  the  teacher  can  skUl- 
fnUy  do  this  work. 

PRICE,  40  CENTS. 

Teachers  ordering  one  dozen  or  more  will 
have  a  desk  copy  sent  free.    Address. 

B.    F.   Johnson    Publishing  Co., 

RICHnOND.  VA. 


flENTAL      ARITHHETIC 


The  Wi1[Um»  nnd  Holers  Mental  Arithmetic,  by  Jame8  M. 
Cook,  A,  AL,  PrinciiJfll  of  Grammar  School  No  3,  Rochester, 
N*  Y.,  ii  &.  new  work  on  an  improved  plan.  The  practice 
dlagramfi  confltitute  an  especially  attractive  feature.  The 
prohlems  are  practical  and  sensible,  and  are  solvable  men- 
tally.    Send  for  frue  5rLiLi|jle  pages. 

^P^KjiHLiiiinHllnn  ^fipy  At^nt*   postpaid,  for  twenty-five  cents 

VILLiAHS  A  ROGERS  Publlshors,  Rocbester,  N.  T ,  and  Cbicago. 

TEtPiiton  ni^paiiitory  —The  Boston  School  Supply  Co. 


The  busy,  aoiive  brain  requires  8ome  nerve-sustaining  element  as  food. 

VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES 

Contains  the  essential  elements  to  feed,  nourish,  and  sustain  in 
activity  all  bodily  functions.  Used  30  years  with  best  results  by 
thousands  of  diligent  brain  workers  for  the  prevention  as  well 
as  cure  of  mental  or  nervous  exhaustion. 

It  is  a  complete  re8tOrat»ve  of  the  vital  forces. 

Vitalized  Phosphites  Is  a  con  jentrated  white  powder  from  the  phoaphold  principle  of  the  ox-brain  and  wheat  germ— formulated  by  Prof. 
Percy.    Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 

Prepared  only  by    CSf^^j^     /^     ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^''  "^^^  York. 
If   not    found    at  *^^5^C2^    druggists,  sent  by  mail  ($1.00). 

CROSBY'S  COUD  AND  CATARRH  CURE.  — The  best  remedy  known  for  cold  in  the  head  and  sore  throat.    By  mail,  50  cents. 


KINDERGARTEN  s&  \ 


J  w 

HCHKRMBRHOBN  *  €0. 

S  F;a«t  Htk^trMt 

«ifW  lORV. 


I 


Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHORTHAND|S?.!ru^rp']i.^^ 
and  SpaniHh  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL  aMJl 
Personally.  Good  positions  seciir***!  »ii  pupils 
when  competent.  Alltliese  branches  TAUGHT  KY 
MAIL..  JTIrst  lesson  In  Shorthand  FRE£» 
Write  W.  C.  CHAFFEE,  Oswevo,  N.  Y.     _ 
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Standard  American  Brand 


TheoUrefiafcle 

STEEL  PENS  .  .  . 

Imitated  by  many^  excelled  or  equaled 
by  none*  Sample  card^  26  different 
numbers,  for  all  styles  of  writing,  sent 
post-paid  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

Ask  for  ''Zb""  card. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO^, 

450  Broome  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  In  the  written  number  3,179.51, 
the  value  expressed  by  the  three 
figures  at  the  right  is  what  fractional 

'  part  of  the  value  expressed  by  the 
three  figures  at  the  left? 

2.  Reduce  .17  of  a  sq.  yd.  to  the 
fraction  of  a  sq.  rod.. 

3.  The  time  at  a  certain  place  is  3 
hr.  18  min.  slower  than  at  New  York, 
and  at  another  place  is  6  hr.  54  min. 
faster  than  at  New  York.  What  is 
the  difference  in  longitude  between 
the  two  places? 

4.  A  railroad  train  running  at  the 
rate  of  65 V^  miles  an  hour  travels  how 
many  feet  per  second? 

5.  If  water  expands  10  per  cent, 
when  it  turns  to  Ice,  what  per  cent, 
does  ice  contract  when  it  changes  to 
water? 

6.  Find  the  amount  of  |130  at  exact 
interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  from 
August  13,  1897,  to  January  10,  1898. 

7.  Successive  trade  discounts  of 
33  1-3  per  cent.,  20  per  cent.,  and  5  per 
cent,  are  equal  to  what  single  dis- 
count? 

8.  How  much  money  must  be  in- 
vested in  U.  S.  4's  of  li*25  at  120  to 
produce  an  annual  income  of  $600 
from  the  bonds? 

GEOGRAPHY. 
1.    At  what  time  of  the  year  are 

Mow*8  Thin. 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward 
for  any  case  of  Catarrh  that  can  not  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props., 
Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J. 
Cheney  for  the  last  16  years,  and  believe 
him  perfectly  honorable  in  all  busin*  ss 
transactions,  and  financially  able  to  carry 
out  any  obligation  made  by  their  firm. 

West  &  Truax,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Toledo,  O.,  Waldino,  Kinnan  &  Mar- 
vin, Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo.  Ohio. 

Hairs  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally, 
acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and  mu- 
cous surfaces  of  the  system.  Price,  75c. 
per  bottle.  Soldby  all  Druggists.  Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


the  sun's  rays   most  oblique  at  (a) 
Washington;  (b)  Melbourne? 

2.  A  ship  is  in  latitude  42  degrees 
north  and  longitude  70  degrees  west, 
near  what  mainland  is  the  vessel? 

3.  (a)  At  what  season  of  the  year 
does  the  Nile  overflow  its  banks?  (b) 
Account  for  the  excess  of  water  that 
produces  the  overflow. 

4.  Mention  a  great  river  that  flows 
across  (a)  North  and  South  Dakota; 
(b)  Venezuela;   (c)  Germany. 

5.  Locate  the  following  cities  and 
state  for  what  each  is  noted:  (a) 
Baltimore;  (b)  Lyons;  (c)  Minne- 
apolis. 

6.  The  Mississippi  is  said  to  be  the 
most  Important  river  In  the  world. 
Give  two  reasons  for  this  claim. 

7.  To    what    country    do    (a)  the. 
Bahama     Islands    belong;     (b)     the 
Philippine;    (c)  the    Hebrides?     (d) 
Mention  an  Important  product  of  the 
Bahamas. 

8.  Mention  an  important  educa- 
tional Institution  In  (a)  Poughkeep- 
sie;  (b)  Ithaca;  (c)  West  Point; 
(d)  Schenectady;   (e)  x,.ibany. 

GRAMMAR. 

For  myself,  I  can  truly  say  that  the 
strongest  and  most  abiding  Incentive 
to  excellence  by  which  I  was  ever  ani- 
mated sprang  from  that  look  of  solici- 
tude and  hope,  that  heavenly  expres- 
sion of  maternal  tenderness,  when, 
without  the  utterance  of  a  single 
word,  my  mother  has  looked  Into  my 
face,  and  silently  told  me  that  my  life 
was  freighted  with  a  two-fold  being, 
for  it  bore  her  desilny  as  well  as  my 
own.  Horace  Mann. 

The  flrst  seven  questions  refer  to 
the  above  selection. 

In  order  to  secure  some  degree  of 
uniformity  In  answer  papers.  It  Is  rec- 
ommended that  candidates  observe 
the  following  suggestions:— 

1.  Clauses  are  principal  or  sub- 
ordinate. Subordinate  clauses  in- 
clude (a)  subject  clauses;  (b)  objec- 
tive clauses;  (c)  adjective  clauses; 
(d)  adverbial  clauses. 

2.  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only 
its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified 
predicate. 

3.  In  giving  modifiers,  if  words, 
name  the  parts  of  speech  to  which 
they  belong.  In  like  manner  state  the 
character  of  modifying  phrases  and 
clauses,  as  adjective,  adverbial,  etc. 

4.  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  Is 
classed  as  a  modifier  of  that  verb. 

5.  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun, 
observe  the  following  order:  Class, 
person,  number,  gender,  case.  Give 
the  reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a 
relative  pronoun,  state  the  agreement 
with  its  antecedent. 

G.  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun 
or  pronoun,  give  only  the  case  and  the 
reason  for  it. 

7.  Verbs  are  divided  Into  two 
classes,  viz.,  transitive  and  intransi- 
tive. A  transitive  verb  may  be  used 
In  the  active  or  the  passive  voice. 

8.  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the 
following  order:  Principal  parts, 
regular  or  irregular,  transitive  or  in- 


transitive, voice,  mode,  tense,  person, 
number,  agreement;  give  tue  special 
use  of  an  infinitive  or  a  participle 
after  tense. 

1.  Classify  according  to  note  1  the 
following  clauses:  (a)  Incentive 
sprang;  (b)  mother  has  looked;  (c) 
It  bore. 

2.  Give  five  modifiers  of  Incentive. 

3.  Give  two  modifiers  of  looked, 
and  three  of  told. 

4.  Parse  abiding. 

5.  (a)  Give  the  mode  and  tense  of 
each  verb  In  the  above  selection. 
Which  are  (b)  transitive;  (c)  intran- 
sitive? (d)  Which  are  used  In  the 
passive  voice? 

6.  Give  the  syntax  of  the  follow- 
ing: (a)  Incentive;  (d)  expression; 
(c)  own. 

7.  What  part  of  speech  Is  each  of 
the  following:  (a)  for;  (b)  that;  (c) 
most;   (d)  that;   (e)  for? 

8.  Define  (a)  a  common  noun;  (b) 
an  abstract  noun.  Give  an  example 
of  each. 

9.  Illustrate  the  use  of  an  adjective 
(a)  In  the  comparative  degree;  (b)  in 
the  superlative  degree. 

10.  Write  a  sentence  whose  subject 
Is  (a)  an  Infinitive;   (b)  a  clause. 


Light  Pocketbooks. 

A  voyage  to  Europe  is  a  very  sensible 
object  for  anyone's  ambition,  but  here- 
tofore it  has  remained  quite  out  of  reach 
of  the  average  brain-worker. 

It  has  been  made  possible  and  easy  of 
accomplishment  by  the  plan  of  paying 
$6  to  $16  per  month,  beginning  now,  and 
whether  the  desired  voyage  be  for  Eng- 
land next  summer,  for  Algiers,  Italy,  and 
^e  Mediterranean  the  following  autumn, 
or  Paris  exposition  in  1900,  the  monthly 
payments  will  cover  the  ocean  passage 
by  the  time  one  is  ready  to  sail. 

Americans,  as  a  rule,  will  not  sail  sec- 
ond class  on  ocean  lines  because  of  the 
various  indignities  put  upon  passengers 
in  that  class,  and  they  quite  naturally 
will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  herded 
into  the  steerage,  while  to  go  first  class 
under  the  ordinary  methods  of  ocean 
travel  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but 
plethoric  pocketbooks.  This  condition 
of  affairs  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
some  American  thinkers  who  believed 
there  was  a  way  to  give  brainy  Ameri  - 
cans  the  advantages  of  a  voyage  to 
Europe  and  in  a  thoroughly  comfortable, 
sensible,  and  satisfactory  manner  at  rea- 
sonable cost,  payments  so  arranged  that 
they  could  be  made,  and  no  second  class 
or  steerage  passengers  carried  on  the 
steamers. 

The  problem  required  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  and  money  in  its  solution. 

The  details  will  interest  any  intelligent 
person  who  is  fond  of  travel. 

They  are  told  in  a  book  handsomely 
illustrated  with  over  100  half-tone  en- 
gravings sent  free  to  inquirers  by  the 
I  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Limited,  of  Battle 
I  Creek,  Mich. 
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COMPOSITION. 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the 
following  subjects:  (x;  "Tlie  Long 
Vacation";  (2)  "Should  teachers  be 
pensioned?":   (3)  *  The  County  Fair. ' 

Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits 
of  the  composition,   with   particular  1 
reference  to  three  points: — 

1.  The  matter,  i.  e.,  the  thought 
expressed*  >    !SI 

2.  The  correctness  and  propriety  of 
the  language  used. 

3.  The  orthography,  punctuation, 
division  into  paragraphs,  use  of  capi- 
tals, and  genera]  appearance. 

PHYSIOLOGY   AND   HYGIENE. 

1.  What  classes  of  joints  are  rep- 
resented at  the  extremities  of  the 
humerus? 

2.  What  is  tne  function  of  (a)  the 
papillae;  (b)  the  auditory  nerve;  (c) 
the  crystalline  lens. 

3.  (a)  What  provision  is  made  for 
the  protection  of  the  dermis?  (b) 
What  special  provision  does  nature 
make  for  the  protection  of  parts  of 
the  dermis  subject  to  unusual  pressure 
or  friction. 

4.  Why  does  the  blooa  possess 
more  vitalizing  properties  after  pass- 
ing through  the  capillaries  of  the  pul- 
monary circulation? 

5.  State  approximately  (a)  the 
normal  temperature  of  the  body;  (b) 
the  normal  pulse  of  an  aduli  pet 
minute. 

6.  Why  may  the  cold  bath,  which 
is  beneficial  to  one  person,  be  harmful 
to  another? 

7.  What  organs  are  affected  chiefly 
by  (a)  bronchitis;  (b)  pleurisy;  (c) 
appendicitis? 

8.  What  effect  does  the  excessive 
use  of  alcohol  produce  upon  the  ner- 
vous S3'stem? 

AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

1.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  the 
northwest  passage  for  which  the  early 
explorers  searched?  (b)  Why  was 
such  a  passage  so  much  desired? 

2.  (a)  About  what  time  and  (b) 
for  what  special  purpose  was  Penn- 
sylvania settled? 

3.  What  disposition  was  made  of 
the  French  territory  between  the  Al- 
leghany mountains  and  the  Missis- 
sippi river  at  the  close  of  the  French 
and  Indian  war? 

4.  (a)  By  what  route  did  the  main 
army  of  the  British  enter  the  state  of 

FRANKLIN  COLLEGE  ?37y*;Tora; 

tuition,  room,  and  books,  $2.80  to  03  a  wk;  total 
cost,  fl40  a  yr;  8  courses,  includinK  normal;  no 
saloons ;  catsilog  free,  with  plan  to  eatn  funds. 
W.  A.  WILLIAMS,  D.D.,  Pres. 


A  HOOSIER  IN  HONDURAS 

Win  delight  the  children  and  instruct  the 
Teacher.  A  charming  volume,  by  a  Huosier. 
AKents  wanted  everywhere.  Teachers  report  as 
high  as  $3.00  profit  for  one  evenlug.  sample 
copy,  paper,  75c.  Cloth.  $1..^.  Write  for  terms. 
Kl  Dorado  Publishing  Co  ,  Box  'ill,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


The  light  in  the 
window «  after 
midnight  but  too 
frequently  tells 
the  old,  old  story 
of  the  awful  tor- 
ture of  approach- 
ing: motherhood 
for  some  illy-pre- 
pared women. 
All  too  often 
death  lurks  on  the 
doorstep.  This  is 
a  story  that  would 
seldom  be  told  if  women  would  but  properly 
prepare  themselves  for  the  duties  of  moth- 
erhood. If  a  woman  will  take  the  right  care 
of  the  organs  that  make  motherhood  possi- 
ble, approaching  maternity  will  have  no 
fears  for  her.  Nature  intended  that  all  wo- 
men should  bear  children,  and  did  not  mean 
that  this  duty  should  be  a  cruel  torture. 
Woman's  own  ignorance  and  neglect  have 
made  it  so. 

All  weakness  and  disease  of  woman's  re- 
productive organism  are  cured  by  Doctor 
Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription.  It  acts  di- 
rectly upon  these  organs.  It  makes  them 
strong  and  healthy.  It  prepares  them  for 
approaching  maternity.  It  allays  the  dis- 
comforts of  the  expectant  period.  It  makes 
baby's  coming  easy  and  comparatively  pain- 
less,  and  insures  the  health  of  the  child. 
All  good  druggists  sell  it. 
'**I  have  had  three  miscarriages,"  writes  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Shaffer,  of  Ney.  Sully  Co.,  S.  DakoU.  **  Last 
Spring  I  received  one  of  your  Memorandum 
Books  in  which  I  found  your  *  Favorite  Prescrip- 
tion '  recommended  to  prevent  it.  I  took  eleven 
bottles  of  it  and  ha^e  a  bright  boy  five  months 
old,  which  I  owe  to  God  and  your  medicine." 

What  wotnan  does  not  wish  to  make  her 
family  cares  as  light  as  possible,  consistent 
with  her  family's  well-bein|r?  The  greatest 
care  of  all  is  the  fear  of  sickness.  It  is  a 
common  saving  amongst  conscientious 
mothers:  **  As  long  as  the  children  are  well, 
I  don't  mind  anything  else."  For  these 
mothers  Dr.  Pierce's  Common  Sense  Med- 
ical Adviser  w(»uld  prove  "The  shadow  of 
a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land."  This  book 
of  i,oo8  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  gives 
plain  ^alks  and  kindly  sensible  medical  ad- 
vice. •  't  is  peculiarly  valuable  for  mothers 
of  young  dauK'hters.  More  than  a  half  a 
million  copies  of  this  book  have  been  sold 
for  $1.50  each.  Now  there  is  an  enormous 
edition  to  be  sriven  away.  Send  21  one-cent 
stamps,  to  cover  cost  of  mailing  only,  for 
a  copy  in  paper  cover.  For  cloth  binding, 
send  .^i  one-cent  stamps.  Worid's  Dispen- 
sary Medical  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


New  York  in  1776?  (b)  By  what 
route  did  the  army  of  Burgoyne  enter 
the  state  the  following  year? 

5.  Michigan,  the  twenty-sixth 
state,  was  admitted  in  1837.  (a) 
Name  a  state,  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
then  in  the  union,  (b)  Give  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  extent  of  territory, 
wfcst  of  the  Mississippi,  belonging  to 
thp  Ignited  States,  but  not  at  that  time 
erected  into  states. 

6.  (a)  What  political  party  was 
opposed  in  the  main  to  the  prosecu- 
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tion  of  the  Mexican  war?     (b)  On 
what  grounds  was  that  war  opposed? 

7.  Five  preeidentfl  of  the  United 
States  have  been  residents  of  Vir- 
ginia; name  three  of  them. 

8.  Mention  a  public  service  or  im- 
portant historic  fact  connected  with 
the  life  of  each  of  the  following  men: 
Horace  Greeley,  John  Ericsson, 
Stephen  A.  Douglass,  George  B.  Mc- 
Clellan,  John  G.  Calhoun.  Answer 
four  only. 

METHODS  IN  SCHOOL  ECONOMY. 

1.  It  is  claimed  that  teaching  read- 
ing by  the  alphabet  method  secures 
better  spelling  than  by  other  methods. 
Give  one  reason  for  and  one  against 
this  claim. 

2.  Outline  a  topical  lesson  in  geog- 
raphy, taking  the  St.  Lawrence  river 
for  a  subject. 

3.  In  addition  of  decimals,  why  do 
you  place  the  decimal  points  in  the 
same  vertical  line? 

4.  Give  three  ways  of  securing  at- 
tention, in  which  you  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  school. 

6.  Show  how  a  change  of  labor,  as 
from  the  study  of  grammar  to  draw- 
ing, often  awakens  a  new  interest  and 
refreshes  the  pupil. 

6.  Where  should  the  foul  air  exit 
be  placed  in  a  schoolroom  ?  Give  two 
reasons  for  your  answer. 

7.  Give  two  reasons  why  the 
teacher  should  control  the  seating  of 
pupils  at  school. 

8.  Name  three  physical  conditions 
necessary  to  proper  study. 

9.  In  the  order  of  recitations  which 
should  come  first,  spelling  or  gram- 
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mar?    Give  reason  for  your  answer. 
10.    Outline   briefly    a    method    of 
word-analysis. 

CURRENT   TOPICS. 

1.  What  European  statesman  was 
recently  assassinated? 

2.  What  great  engineering  work 
has  been  begun  on  the  St.  Lawrence? 

3.  What  state  senator  has  recently 
died? 

4.  (a)  What  state  officer  will  be 
voted  for  at  the  general  election  this 
fall?  (b)  Who  are  the  candidates  of 
each  party? 

5.  (a)  Who  has  been  nominated 
for  mayor  of  New  York?  (b)  By 
what  organization? 

6.  What  is  the  present  situation  of 
affairs  in  the  coal  miners'  strike? 

7.  What  decisions  ^ave  been  re- 
cently called  forth  as  to  rights  of 
strikers? 

8.  (a)  What  college  president  was 
asked  to  resign  on  account  of  his 
views  on  finance?  (b)  How  has  the 
matter  been  settled? 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  (a)  To  how  many  united  States 
senators  is  each  state  entitled?  (b) 
How  are  they  chosen?  (c)  What  is 
their  term  of  office? 

2.  State  two  acts  by  which  a  quali- 
fied voter  may  forfeit  his  right  to  vote. 

3.  State  two  powers  of  the  legisla- 
ture beside  the  enacting  of  laws. 


4.  (a)  What  is  the  chief  duty  of 
the  superintendent  of  public  works? 
(b)  How  does  he  receive  office? 

5.  If  the  courts  declare  a  statute  to 
be  in  whole  or  in  part  imconstitu- 
tional,  what  is  the  effect  of  such  dec- 
laration? 

6.  (a)  What  right  does  the  state 
constitution  guarantee  to  its  citizens 
in  regard  to  free  speech  and  press? 
(b)  What  restriction  Is  placed  upon 
this  right? 

7.  What  is  the  total  compensation 
allowed  members  of  the  legislature? 

8.  State  two  restrictions  which  the 
constitution  of  New  York  places  upon 
the  legislature. 

9.  Give  the  titles  of  two  boards  or 
commissions  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  state  the  principal  duties 
of  one  of  them. 

10.  What  constitutional  provision 
Insures  that  a  certain  portion  of  the 
United  States  senate  shall  consist  of 
experienced  members? 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

1.  Who  has  sole  authority  to  admit 
non-resident  pupils  to  the  school? 

2.  If  a  person  offering  to  vote  at 
school  meeting  Is  cnancnged,  what 
course  must  he  pursue  in  order  that 
his  vote  may  be  received? 

3.  What  persons  are  eligible  to  the 
office  of  school  commissioner,  but  are 
not  eligible  to  any  other  elective  office 
of  the  state  or  county? 


Environment 

IS  A  GREAT  FACTOR  IN  EDUCATION: 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Bostonf  the  centre 
of  Musical  Culture  and  Kefinement,  the 

Conservatory 

OF  MUSIC 

iPounded  1853  by  Dr.  E.  Toutjis.) 

The  Leading  Coiuervatory  of  America, 

offers  unequalled  advantages  to  students  seeking- 

1  horough  Instruction  in  Music,  Musical 

Composition  and  Elocution. 

Q.  W.  CHADWICK,  Musical  Director 

SCHOOL  YEAR  BEGINS  SEPT.  0. 

PR0SPECW8  FREE.    Addreat 

fRANK  W  HALE.  Q«n9ral  Mgr.,  Franklin  8q  ,  Boaton 

4.  In  all  propositions  arising  at 
school  district  meetings  involving  the 
expenditure  of  money,  in  which  of  two 
ways  must  the  vote  be  taken? 

5.  State  five  specific  purposes  for 
which  a  school  district  meeting  may 
vote  a  tax? 

6.  What  legal  qualification  must  a 
teacher  possess  before  contracting  to- 
teach,  and  what  items  must  the  con- 
tract contain? 

7.  If  a  teacher  is  absent  from 
school  without  the  consent  of  the 
trustee,  what  is  the  effect  upon  his 
contract? 

8.  (a)  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  school  commissioner,  what 
officer  has  the  power  of  appointment? 
(b)  For  how  long  a  time  does  the  ap- 
pointee hold  the  office? 

9.  If  a  school  commissioner  annuls 
a  teacher*s  certificate,  what  recourse 
has  the  teacher? 

10.  Between  what  dates  does  the 
compulsory  education  law  require  at- 
tendance at  school? 


Have  you  a  copy  of 

Kelley's  Hints  and  Helps   for 
Teachers  ? 

Neatly  bound  in  cloth,  stamped  in  gilt 
postpaid,  for  50  cents.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for 
sample  of  up-to-date  Monthly  Report  Cards, 
and  twenty  other  blanks  of  Kelley's  Uniform 
Series. 

C.  B.  KELLEY. 
Toms  River,  New  Jersey. 


THa  IDBAL  CURRBNT-BVBNT8  WBBKLY 

\  THE  FIRST  AND  ONLY  PAPER  GIVING  ALL  THEC 
|HISTORY-MAKlNG  NEWS  OF  THE  WOKI.I)  LOGICAL-] 
f  LY  CLASSIFIED  AND  INTELLIGENTLY   DIGESTED. 

The  PATHFiNnF.R  records  even* ^^eek  all  the im-^, 
/portantddiiij^sof  the  world-politiial  K<)\ernniei>tal  j 
Nndustriiil.  scienlific.  edurational.  religious  lilirar>( 
/etc.  Thus  broadly  and  consi'^ttntly  is  this  coini'lete  a 
Khronicle  of  the  times  classified.  At  the  s.aue  time  J 
Sit  is  clean  throughout,  clear  and  conden>td,  non-j 
r partisan  and  truthful.  Always  up-to-date,  fresh  and\ 
/enteri.iininff.  illustrated  with  timely  maps,  portraits,  1 
^etc  .  and  amplified  with  sjiecial  articles  of  current^ 
^interest. prize  stories. anecdotes. kvkkv  rKo<;RFSsiVF 

kS(  Mi»>I.     I'VFRV   INTKM.IGINT  HkMK,   WANTS    IHKJ 

^PATHFINDKR.  Trial.  13  weeks.  25c  Veariy3*i.< 
.  Low  rates  to  school  clubs.  Sample  free.  Name  naper^ 
> Address.  The  Pathfinder  Washington.  L 


SanMs  Perfect  Heel  Protector 

Is  the  only  device  that  prevents  lop- 
sided Boot-Heels.    Guaranteed  to  add 
SO  per  cent,  to  the  wearing  quality  of 
any  pair  of  shoes.    Made  of  Silver    - 
Steel,  chilled,  very  durable.    Easily 
applied  by  any  one.     Wo  mall  a_ 
sample  pair,  with  nails,  for  lOc..  or  a  r 
box  containing  six  pairs  protectors,  ( 
with  nails,  a  steel  chisel,  tin  gauge, ! 
and  full  instructions  for  applying,  \ 
forSOcts.   AgtntaMoanXed.  Address.  L—: 
Woodman  Co.,  Dox  287 '4,  ^V>tton 


WHIDDEN'S  (Especially 
Natural  History)       BOOKS. 

Best  Books,  and  for  Everybody. 

KNOBKL'8  NATURAL  HISTORY  GUIDES. 

1,  Trees;   2,  Ferns;   3,  Butterflies;   4,  Beetles; 

A,  Moths;  6,  Fishes;  7,  Reptiles;  8,  Fliei. 

Each  fully  Illustrated.    Cloth,  75c. ;  p.iper,  60c. 

••Every  Bird."    By  R.  H.  Howe,  Jr.     16mo.  %  1.00 

Game  Bird!  of  America.    By  F.  A.  Bates    .      1.00 

Wild  Flowers  of  America.    By  Goodale  .    .      7.50 

Fernaof  No.  America.    By  Eaton.    2  vols.    .     40.00 

Sea  Mosses.    By  A.  B.  Hervey.    Col'd  plates.      2.00 

Mosses  of  No.  America.    By  Lesquereux    .      4.00 

Study  of  Insects.    By  J.  H.  Comstock.    Net      3.75 

To  Be  IsHiied  Shortly. 
IN  PORTIA'S  GAHDENS.    Anew  volume  of  out- 
door sketches.   By  Mr.  William  Sloane  Kennedy 
Finely  illustrated.    Ifimo.    Cloth  ....    jll.ftO 
MOTHS  AND  BUTTKKFLIES.     By  S.  V.  Denton. 
With  many  perfect  colored  and  plain  plates. 

In  8  sections.    Each jp.S.OO 

S^^Seiid  for  catalojruea.     All  sorts  of  Natura' 
Wis torv- Books.    Of  all  booksellers,  or  sent  by 

Bradlee  Whidden,  Publisher.  18  Arch  St ,  Boston. 


fDRTUNES  IN  FLORIDA  FRUITS 

Our  Colony  olTers*  the  opportunity  and  our 
plan  makes  }>lain  the  proflts. 

J»«i%0  yields  95.060  iu  five  years,  or 
money  refunded.  No  risk.  No  danper.  No 
failure.    Send  stamps  for  particulars. 

The  Robertson  Land  Company, 

P«*rin   Kiiildini;,  CincinnHti,  Ohio. 

V*        AIK  BRUSH  MFG.  CO. 

Ajre  making  and  sell- 
ing the  best  art  tool 
in  use.  Appliescolor 
by  Jet  of  air.  ena- 
bling; the  artist  to  do 
the  best  work  cheap- 
ly rather  than  to  do 
c"heap  work.  No 
studio  complete 
without  it.  A  K«>od 
thtuK  for  an  amateur. 
'  Circular  free.  Ad- 
dress, Air  Brush 
Mfiff.  Co.,  5  Nassau  St.,  Kockford,  111.,  U  S.  A. 


LONGFELLOW  BOOKLET  gS^V^-gr; 

IVads worth  Lonflrfellow,"  Just  pahlisheo.  A  col- 
lection of  LonflTfellow's  moat  celebrated  poems. 
Original  colored  cover  pase.  with  excellent  por- 
trait of  the  poet.  Elegantly  bouxd  with  sUk  rib- 
bon. Sent,  postpaid,  for  the  marvelously  low 
price  of  6  CENT8-  Two  copies  mailed,  post- 
paid, for  I  Or.  Sp«»clal  Ofr«-r  t-o  Teacher* : 
To  enable  teachers  to  secnre  cheap  and  satisfac- 
tory Prisma  to  Rive  to  scholars,  we  will  mail  the 
LonKf«*]low  Booklet  at  the  low  price  of  40c 
p«r  dos<*n  ropl«s.    Address 

M.  C.  BURKEL» 
Station  4,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Wi;|   n^wn   f>e  licSci    In  every 

?il;ii*  for  I  hTkfi  and  Carrie r»  in 

'  l\ist  Oflhii  Hi*rvj(^,  lu  ivjiii^b 

HftHO       api^uincmenl*      w^re 

Hindi*   In^t  renr  i     Wv    hav**   pre- 

f  parpcl   hiJfiUn-ila  im  civjj  st-rvlc*-  ex- 

'  umlnnilmss  ^v borPi^[v$<)«ii Hy up f  10] ii(- 

inentA  to  tiuvernmenc  f^^rvJce,     l^lfth 

Y4«itr !      Parttculan    h.^    lu    salarti«^ 

I  diiios.  1  ilacea  of exiiiainfttkaiia.  etc,  fn^ 

TiBLlacKLt  ^'ai-r»poiidril«>  IwrtitBto  U>Hr|mniI«il. 
60,  SMMid  Kafi  Buk  BnUdlaf,         WaaUaytoa,  D.  C» 


A    I>OLI-AR    JII.XO    rUEJB! 

We  ph  I'  t'vcry  u\r\  or  wonmn  one  Df  our  :?i)lld  Gold 
laid  ^'fiiuiiri'  Caritoa  J)iu:iiond  liinK'*»i*<j'id  K^'ld  pat- 
urii.  which  is  uuMirpnsM  d  fur  buiutj ,  briil!ancy  .and 
diinihliity  ,ii»r  elispotln^'  of  20  cast-.'*  of  Perfumery 
Hiiioii^'t  heir  friends  II 15  cents  acaso:  simply  send  name 
andH.lfirei*8onpo>talcard8nd  wc  willmall  Perfume 
ix>!!)tpaid;  when  sold  send  money  and  we  mall  ring; 
wliich  few  can  tell  from  a  K^nulne  $75  diamond;  we 
take  Perfumery  back  1  f  you  cannot  sell. 

W.  S.  SIMPSON,?  Warren  St., New  York. 
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Approaches  to  Literature. 

There  are  three  approaches  to  lit- 
erature:— 

1.  Go  over  it  with  the  single  pur- 
pose of  raising  in  the  mind  of  the 
child  the  question,  "Is  this  right? 
Is  it  correct?" 

2.  Go  over  it  and  have  him  point 
out  to  himself  and  you  the  things 
that  are  admirably  said.  Let  him 
feel  the  difference  between  saying 
a  thing  and  saying  it  well. 

Forgetting  grammatical  aspect  and 
beautiful  setting,  lead  him  back  to 
ask,  "Is  this  a  true  thing?  Can  I 
live  It?  If  I  live  It,  can  I  live 
better?"  When  you  touch  a  child  on 
the  side  of  the  beautiful,  you  have 
touched  him  for  good. 

When  a  child  reads  a  piece  of  lit- 
erature, we  are  too  impatient  to  have 
him  give  It  back  to  us  and  tell  us 
what  he  haa  read. 

Often  the  Impression  Is  as  yet  too 
fine  and  elusive  to  put  Into  words. 
In  an  art  gallery  an  Impatient  gazer 
asked  a  friend  who  was  studying  a 
picture,  "Well,  what  do  you  think  of 
It?"  Without  moving  his  eyes,  the 
art  lover  said,  "I'll  tell  you  when  1 
get  ready." 

Any  teacher  who  will  drag  from  a 
child,    before  he   Is  ready,   his   im- 


pressions of  a  piece  of  literature  does 
the  pupil  a  violence. 

When  we  give  to  a  child  the  best 
in  our  language,  we  need  not  fear 
the  result;  it  will  work  itself  out  In 
high  thinking  and  noble  living.  The 
child  will  grow  Into  a  living  realiza- 
tion of  the  legend: — 

**In  the  midst  of  tbe  beautiful  is  the  good, 
In  the  midst  of  tbe  good  is  God,  the  Eterml 
One." 

— President      Brumbaugh,      Juniata 
College. 


You  Have  Heard. 

BY   JOSIE    A.    HUNTLEY. 

I.  That  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  profit  to  both  teacher  and  pupil 
to  learn  a  quotation  each  day  and 
associate  It  with  the  name  of  the 
author.  Put  it  on  the  board  with 
bright  chalk.  Have  the  author's 
picture  on  your  desk,  and  talk  about 
him.  It  Is  no  matter  whether  he 
was  born  In  1807  or  1830.  Really, 
discouraging  (?)  as  It  Is,  the  chil- 
dren don't  seem  to  care  about  that! 

II.  That  It  is  a  good  thing  for 
little  folks  to  become  machines  as 
far  as  multiplication  tables  are  con- 
cerned. Put  a  column  of  numbers 
.on  the  board  ranging  from  one  to 
twelve.    Have  pupils  stand  and  give 


MIND  CULTURE 

— how  to  think,  read,  study  and  ob' 
serve — an  idea -systt  mattzer — the  great- 
est work  of  modern  times — 

WHEREWITHAL 

It  l8  caUed  a  **  seven- word,  seven-minute 
method  of  education,"  has  ^'  the  beaaty  of 
simplicity."  One  prominent  instructor 
says,  "  It^s  400 years  ahead  of  time."  New 
ideas— none  of  the  hackneyed,  confusing 
present  day  methods.  Applying  to  any 
conceivable  question  from  every  conceiva- 
ble point  of  view. 

Citizens*  edition,  handsomely  bound,  91. 
Descriptive  circular  free.    School  edition, 
reduced  price  in  quantities. 
TH£     WHEKEWITHAI^     BOOK 


Bourse  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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the  result  obtained  by  multiplying 
each  by  a  designated  number.  This 
does  away  with  the  use  of  a  pointer, 
which  Is  necessary  when  a  circle  of 
numbers  Is  used.  It  takes  much 
practice  to  be  able  to  move  the 
pointer  with  skill  and  grace. 

III.  That  it  is  better  for  a 
teacher's  hand  to  be  empty,  so  don't 
grasp  a  crayon  all  day,  roll  a  pencil 
between  the  hands,  or  carry  a  note- 
book around  with  you. 

IV.  That  a  teacher  should  be  a 
subscriber  to  at  least  one  journal 
devoted  to  education;  then  why  don't 
you  renew  your  subscription 
promptly?  If  anything  is  worth 
having,  is  It  not  honorable  to  pay 
for  it?— -School  Education. 
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A  Street  Gamin  in  the  Boston 
Art  Museum. 

BY    ELEANOR  ROOT. 

"Say,  missus,  ken  I  go  in  with 
you?"  I  tilted  my  umbrella  and 
looked  down  upon  a  diminutive 
street  gamin  who  was  gazing  up  ap- 
peal! ngly  Into  my  face.  A  light 
broke  in  upon  me.  , 

*'0h,  you  have  to  be  accompanied 
by  an  older  person— is  that  it?"  I 
asked. 

"Yes,  ma'am!"  he  nodded  em- 
phatically. 

"And  if  I  take  you  in  shall  I  have  to 
follow  you  all  around?" 

"No:    I'll    go   wherever   you    go." 

With  this  proviso,  we  mounted  the 
steps. 

"I  ain't  never  been  here  before — 
we  jes'  moved  to  Boston,"  he 
volunteered. 

I  began  to  be  interested.-  Here 
was  virgin  soil  Indeed?  How  would 
the  massive  grandeur  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  aesthetic  beauty  of  the 
Greeks  Impress  this  child  of  the 
people? 

"You  go  ahead,"  I  said,  as  we  en- 
tered the  door,  "and  I'll  follow."  He 
looked  at  me  sharply  out  of  his 
twinkling,  little  eyes,  as  if  to  ascer- 
tain the  reason  for  my  change  of 
front;  then  darted  to  the  left  Pass- 
ing  quickly  through  the  room  of 
modem  sculptures  and  French  and 
German  renaissance,  he  ushered  me 
into  the  Italian  renaissance.  Here 
he  paused. 

"Ah,  whatever  Is  the  finest  and 
best,  does  appeal  to  the  untutored 
child-soul,"  I  thought.  Aloud, 
"What  do  you  suppose  that  is?" 
pointing  to  Donatello's  statue  of 
David. 

"Jack  the  Giant  Killer,"  he  replied 
promptly.  When  he  found  it  was 
only  David,  he  looked  at  it  with  es- 
tranged eyes.  He  seemed  so  mani- 
festly depressed  that  I  hastened  to 
show  him  David's  sling  and  the  gash 
In  Goliath's  forehead.  He  cheered 
up. 

"That's  where  it  went!"  he  ejacu- 
lated gleefully,  putting  his  hand  in 
the  hole.  "My,  wasn't  he  a  good 
one!"  I  ventured  to  Inquire  whether 
he  referred  to  David  or  the  giant. 
He  looked  at  me  pityingly. 

"David!"  he  said,  after  an  explo- 
sive pause.  He  turned  his  attention 
to  the  Sienna  pulpit,  with  its  classic 
columns  and  gracefully  arched 
canopy. 


"Art  in  the 

Schoolroom." 

An  lUtiBtrated  lUt  of  hUh-claas  reproductloM 
aaltaMe  for  school  decoration,  selected  rrom  our 
general  cwtalogue.         ^  ,^       ^   .      * 

Mailed  upon  receipt  of  10  centa  In  stamps. 

Berlin   Photo«:ri»phic  Co., 

Fine  Art  PablUhers,  14  E.  98d  St., 
NEW   YOBK. 


"Is  this  a  summer  house?"  he  in- 
quired. I  explained  its  high  office, 
Indicating  where  In  the  original 
were  the  steps. 

"See  how  high  the  priest  would 
stand  above  his  people,"  I  said.  "All 
could  see  him,  couldn't  they?" 

"My,  wouldn't  It  be  a  good  place 
to  see  a  football  game!"  he  ex- 
claimed.   We  went  on. 

Presently  we  came  to  a  head  of 
Nlobe.  He  paused  and  vouchsafed 
the  Information  that  this  was  "a 
real  pretty  face,"  only  she  looked  as 
if  she  wanted  to  cry.  Here  was  fal- 
low soil  for  a  good-sized  seed  of  In- 
struction, so  I  told  him  that  soon 
we  would  come  to  a  large  statue  of 
her  where  she  was  trying  to  protect 
her  last  child  from  the  arrows  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  I  wanted  to  see  if 
he  could  tell  it.  He  gazed  long  and 
earnestly  at  the  face. 

"Do  you  see  anything  about  this 
head  that  is  different  from  yours?" 
I  asked,  as  we  stopped  before  a  faun. 

"The  mouth  is  littler."  he  replied. 

"Yes,  but  what  else?" 

"The  yeres  are  bigger  and  point- 
eder."    I  was  delighted. 

"That's  right,"  I  said,  patting  him 
on  the  shoulder.  "And  now  ther^  is 
something  else  that's  difTerent. 
Whenever  you  see  a  statue  with 
pointed  ears,  you  may  always  be 
sure  of  something  else.  Look  at  it 
closely  on  every  side,  and  see  if  you 
can't  find  out  yourself." 

"He's  got  a  tail!"  triumphantly. 
"He's  got  a  tall!"  I  patted  him  on 
the  shoulder  again. 

"These  big,  pointed  ears  and  a 
tail  always  go  together,"  I  said. 
Whenever  you  see  the  one,  you'll  be 
sure  to  see  the  other.  Now,  don't 
you  want  to  know  what  we  call  this 
figure?"    He  was  all  attention. 

"F-a-u-n.  What  does  that  spell?" 
He  did  not  know.  "Well,  what  does 
f-a-n  spell?"  I  asked. 

"Fan.    Is  that  a  fan?" 

"No,  it's  a  f-a-u-n— faun,"  I  re- 
plied. "But  you  can  think  of  fan 
first,  and  then  the  right  word  will 
come  to  you." 

"Oh,  here's  another  fan!"  he  ejacu- 
lated a  moment  later,  as  he  circum- 
navigated a  statue."  "See  his  yeres 
and  tail!"  I  corrected  his  pro- 
nunciation. Clearly  something  was 
wrong  with  my  system  of  mne- 
monics. 

"But  you  said  to  think  of  a  fan," 
he  said  aggrlevedly — "and,  anyhow, 
I  can't  think  o*  nothin'  else  when  I 
look  at  them  yeres!" 

"What  does  she  look  as  though 
she  were  about  to  do?"  I  asked, 
calling  his  attention  to  a  heroic 
figure  of  Nlobe,  holding  her  arms  be- 
seechingly aloft,  above  her  daughter. 
His  face  lit  up. 

"She  looks  like  she's  gon't  to  hit!" 
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he  said.  "Let's  go  up  stairs."  We 
went. 

He  led  the  way  through  the  rooms, 
nonchalantly  gazing  at  the  paint- 
ings with  the  blase  air  of  one  who 
felt  that  these  shores  could  hardly 
hold  works  of  art  worthy  his  atten- 
tion. 

"I'm  going  home  now,"  he  re- 
marked succinctly,  after  a  pause. 
And  he  went,  despite  all  my  en- 
treatles.—Boston  Transcript. 


The  Secret  of  Wealth  is  to  Buy 
Right. 

The  cost  to  the  consumer  of  almost 
every  article  needed  for  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  every  individual  is 
very  largely  increased  by  having  to 
pass  through  so  many  hands  before  it 
finally  reaches  the  user.  The  nearer 
the  maker  and  consumer  can  be 
brought  together  in  the  purchases  of 
the  necessities  of  life,  the  more  money 
saved  to  the  user.  The  Larkin  Idea 
is  to  sell  direct  from  the  manufac- 
turer to  the  one  using  the  goods, 
thereby  effecting  a  saving  sufficient  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  valuable  premiums 
offered,  free.  The  Larkin  Company 
adopted  this  method  some  years  ago, 
and  it  has  proved  so  satisfactory  that 
many  thousand  famillee  buy  none 
other  than  the  Larkin  soaps  direct 
from  the  makers,  although  in  almost 
every  place  some  good  soaps  are  in 
the  stores.  Any  one  of  the  premiums 
they  offer  is  well  worth  the  $10  you 
pay,  so  you  do  actually  save  half. 

We  have  heard  many  expressions  of 
satisfaction  from  those  who  have 
dealt  with  the  Larkin  Soap  Manu- 
facturing Company,  and  we  know 
every  one  who  orders  the  goods  will 
be  fully  satisfied,  though  the  offers 
seem  wonderful. 

The  LADIES'  WORLD 

li  tbe  beet,  cbeapeat,  brightifet  and  most  practical  ladici'  maKUIn* 
published  in  Aincrtoa.  Bacb  iaeue  containa  from  30  to  t8  large 
pagre,  size  of  Barper'a  flnwr.  and  is  enrloeed  in  a  bandaome  oover, 
printed  in  colon.  Its  departments  embrace  Fiction,  Poetrr, 
Special    "■         "        -  --..-..- 
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bvft  we  an  so  firmly  oonvinoed  tbat  if  yon  will  slve  11 
wa  win  want  U  oontinned,  we  take  this  means  of  placing  It  ba- 
fore  a  larc*  army  of  new  readers,  and  expect  to  reap  our  reward  ha 
Uie  tntv.  Bend  alone  the  stamr*  and  give  it  a  trlsL  Ton  wQl 
be  mor«  tkaa  plesaed  with  yonr  f>mall  Investment.    Addivas 
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An  Incident  in  a  Chicago 

School  which  Led  to  Great 

Results. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  late  Dr.  J. 
C.  Burroughs  visited  a  Chicago  school- 
room, where  he  found  a  class  reciting 
with  listless  interest  from  one  of  the 
graded  school  readers.  He  aaked  the 
teacher  in  charge  why  she  did  not 
give  the  children  something  interest- 
ing, rather  than  have  them  go  over 
the  same  material  again  and  again. 
Picking  up  one  of  the  volumes  of  the 
Riverside  Literature  Series,  contain- 
ing Hawthorne's  "Wonder-Book," 
which  happened  to  be  at  hand,  he 
asked  her  why  she  did  not  give  them 
that,  for  example.  Her  reply  was 
that  there  were  on  almost  every  page 
several  words  that  the  children  had 
never  had  .before  in  the  schoolroom. 
After  some  coaxing  and  some  show  of 
authority,  for  he  was  then  one  of  the 
assistant  superintendents  of  schools, 
he  induced  her  to  make  a  trial  of  the 
"Wonder-Book." 

The  first  boy  to  read  from  it  very 
soon  ran  across  a  word,  the  meaning 
of  which  he  did  not  understand.  Dr. 
Burroughs  then  asked  other  members 
of  the  class  if  they  could  help  him. 
Somewhat  surprised  at  being  called 
upou'to  take  an  interest  in  the  recita- 
tion, one  or  two  raised  their  hands 
'  and  gave  the  information  called  for. 
After    reading    a    few    more    lines. 


another  hard  word  was  reached,  and 
several  others  in  the  class,  finding 
that  they  were  expected  to  take  part 
in  the  exercise,  raised  their  hands  and 
defined  the  word.  This  continued  for 
a  while,  until  the  entire  class  had  be- 
come much  interested,  and  were  on 
the  alert  to  find  out,  if  possible,  the 
meanings  of  the  words  which  gave 
difficulty  to  the  reader.  At  last  a 
word  was  reached  the  meaning  of 
which  no  one  knew.  The  good  doctor 
said  that  he  would  not  give  the  mean- 
ing, and  that  he  shoufd  keep  them 
reading  until  they  could  find  some- 
thing in  the  story  that  would  help 
them  out.  After  reading  some  ten  or 
twelve  pages,  when  even  the  doctor 
had  begun  to  despair  of  getting  help 
from  the  text,  a  phrase  was  reached 
which  revealed  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  word  in  question.  At  this  point 
the  children  became  almost  frantic, 
and  waved  their  hands  with  great  glee 
at  their  discovery.  Dr.  Burroughs 
quietly  remarked  to  the  teacher  that 
before  talking  with  children  he  did 
not  place  upon  the  board  and. discuss 
the  long  words  he  expected  to  use,  and 
that  he  did  not  think  it  was  necessary 
to  do  the  same  in  regard  to  matter 
that  they  were  about  to  read;  that  it 
was  much  better  for  children  to  try  to 
find  out  something  for  themselves 
than  to  have  everjrthlng  told  them. 
Not  long  after,  many  thousands  of 


books  from  the  same  series  were 
ordered  for  use  in  the  schools  of  Chi- 
cago, and  to-day  there  will  be  found 
excellent  reading  matter  in  all  the 
grades  of  school  work,  contained  in 
books  which  do  not  define  beforehand 
all  of  the  words  that  the  children 
have  never  had,  out  in  which  the  chil- 
dren are,  nevertheless,  much  inter- 
ested, and  by  the  aid  of  which  they 
appear  to  be  making  much  greater 
progress  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, as  well  as  power,  than  ever  be- 
fore. 


There  is  no  school  that  disciplines   the 

mind 
And  broadens  thought  like  contact  with 

mankind. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

The  fruit  of  idle  moments  is  disorder. 
Never  let  one  moment  pass  in  the  school- 
room without  each  one  being  provided 
with  some  profitable  employment. 

The  height  of  my  ambition  is  only  to 
find  my  place,  though  it  were  but  a 
sweeper  of  chimneys. — Charles  Kingsley 

'*To  find  time,"  remarked  an  industri- 
ous man,  "never  lose  it." — Scott. 

Virgil's  father  was  a  poster,  and  for 
many  years  a  slave. 

Demosthenes  was  the  son  of  a 
swordmaker  and  blacksmith. 

The  father  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
statesman,  was  a  day  laborer. 
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A  Limited  Offer ! 

Craig's  Question  Bo(A,  postpaid,  and  Noma! 
Instructor  one  year  for  onljr  98  Gents 

THIS  OFFER  EXPIRES  JANUARY  15,  1898. 

From  whatever  point  it  maybe  viewed,  Cral|C*9 Question  Book 
It  18  In *--" -'- .--.-  . 


has  no  equal. 


I  larger,  better  made,  more  reliable,  treats  more 


subjects  (and  each  one  more  thoroughly)  than  any  other  Question 
Book  ever  published.  The  175,000  teachers  whn  have  purcnased  it 
and  been  assisted  by  it  will  bear  testimony  to  this. 

This  Wonderful  Book 

contains  over  AOO  pages,  20  separate  departments,  eight  thousand 
two  hundred  (8,200)  Questions  and  Answers,  thoroughly  covering 
the  following  subjects:— 


tic,  Test  Examples,  Theory  s  _ 

Tobacco,  Civil  Government,  Physiology,  Natural  Philosophy.  Parti- 
ciples and  Infinitives,  Writing,  Algebra,  Test  Problems  in  Algebra, 
Parliamentary  Rules,  Slips  of  Tongue  and  Pen  Corrected. 

It  is  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  and  sells  everywhere  at  f  1.64,  post- 
paid. 

Normal  Instructor 

is  an  educational  Journal  which  must  be  seen  and  read  to  be  appre- 
ciated. It  is  read  regularly  by  100,000  teachers,  contains  52  large 
pages,  and  is  but  50  cents  a  year. 

Owinic  to  recent  improvements,  enlarirement,  etc.,  the 
orlce  Is  to  be  increased  to  •1.00  a  year,  on  January  I  &th. 

No  matter  how  many  other  publications  you  may  have,  you  need 
Normal  Tnstructor. 

Positively  Limited  to  Jan.  15tli. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  offer  is  limited  to  January  15, 1896,  and  that 
at  any  time  prior  to  that  date  you  can  secure  Normal  Instructor. 
together  with  Craiir*s  Question  Book,  the  combined  price  of 
which  is  •S.14,  for  only  98  cents. 

If  you  wish  Mormal  Instructor  separately,  you  can  get  it  at 
any  time  before  the  Increase  in  price  for  50  cents. 

One  sample  copy  of  Normal  Instructor  free  to  any  address. 

Better  Order  To-day ! 

NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR, 


Box  I. 


DANSVILLE.  N.  Y. 
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In  order  to  Interest  a  wider 
circle  of  readers  in  The 
Inland  Educator,  which  haa 
already  taken  its  place  In  the 
front  rank  of  teachers'  maga- 
zines,  we  have  decided  to  in- 
augnrate  a  great 

ERROR    HUNTING    CONTEST. 

This  contest  will  be  so  conducted  that  every  one  of 
onr  readers  will  have  an  equal  chance.  Professional  proof- 
readers will  be  barred,  and  a  careful  statement  of  all  the 
rules  governing  the  forms  used  In  The  Kdiicator  will  be 
furnished  to  each  contestant.  ,  All  you  need  to  do  is  to 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  number  of  The  Educator 
selected  and  send  us  a  list  of  all  deviations  from  the  correct  form. 

To  the  one  seiKlinc:  us  the  largfest  list 

of  errors  we  will  ^ve  $50.00  in  cash. 
For  the  next  five  largfest  lists,  $50.00  in  cash. 
For  the  next  five  largfest  lists,  $25.00  in  cash. 

The  object  in  planning  such  a  contest  is  to  increase 
our  subscription  list,  and  to  that  end  we  limit  the  contestants 
to  paid  subscribers.  The  Educator  is  f  1.00  per  year,  or 
60  cents  for  six  months.  We  believe  all  who  try  it  will  be 
so  pleased  that  they  will  become  permanent  subscribers. 

The  contest  will  be  based 
upon  the  January,  1898,  number* 
and  all]  lists  must  be  mailed 
to  us  by  March  1,  1898. 

If  you  want  to  see  a  copy 
before  subscribing,  write  us 
and  we  will  forward  it  free, 
with  full  statement  of  the 
details  of  this  contest. 


The  Inland 
Publishing:  Co. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


A  book  of  40  pages,  which  teaches  punctua- 
ting rapidly  by  example.  Many  people  who 
have  studied  English,  Latin,  and  (;reek  gram- 
mar are  very  careless  and  slovenly  punctua- 
tors. This  book  is  Indispensable  to  allwriters. 
By  mail,  20  CentM. 


HOW  TO  SEE  THE  POINT 
AND  PLACE  IT. 

Punctuation  Without  Rules  of  Grammar. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  123  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 

Kindergarten  Training  Classes. 

MISS  MARY  BLL4SON  COTTING  (for  the  piMit  aoTen  years   a  training  teaoher  In 
Pablio  Schools  of  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Methods)  will  form 

Kindergarten  Training  Classes  for  Young  Women,  November  ist. 

SPECIAL  EVENING  and  SATURDAY  CLASSES  for  PRIMARY  TEACHERS  will  open 
October  11th.  This  course  will  lead  the  Primary  Teacher  to  an  understanding  of  Froebel's 
methods  and  their  relationship  and  adaptation  to  all  school  work. 

For  circulars  address  Miss  Cottlng,  at  WaUKam^  Mass.,  till  December  1st. 

5000  mzoRS  aivEii  kwm 

f^lnviMl  .ifli-r.  .vij   ijandsome  imported   Sheffie  d  ptt>el 
i*MMjT  ah*4.'\\t\'\\  y  K  h  Kj  only  one  10  each  person.    81ief> 


iriir  hIi  m  V I  Hit  -Ml  y  wtiirh  *-  <  <  >  •  > 
and  till  rv^jji)  rriiptl'^J^B'i  l''>*^'>'i' 

r  If  V  UU  lllla     jikjiim«iii(«i,  vlH'it  Wf  tiiiLk*:' iiiM  ^iUrf, 
. ni  nitJi  ^how  out  hixkIh.    Amn*A  tMl«PKS|i;i,, 


ind  over  as  th«  bt^it  raizons  made, 

I  nrh.   To  Intrudnce  Into  every  home 

the  skin,  1  emoves  pimples,  blotobes 

&  smooth  as  a  babyV  d>-Ucat«ly 

d  we  will  send  one  at  once  securely 
!  indie  artifitically  worked  In  RoldL 
L'^llarsadvertlKinir  their  moods  in  the 
u  e  BieaB  lit  knowing  you  will  ap> 
VI  rg.  Afto.  Hew  Yerkaty,  P.  O.  Bw  ISfti. 


SOMETHINGNEW 


The  Magic  Hour. 

A  Caxtata  of  thb  Seasons. 
Argument  by  Madaline  Yale 
Wynne;  verses  by  Lydia  Avery 
Ooonley:  music  by  Frank  H. 
Atkinson,  Jr.  Tour  school  will 
enjnv  and  profit  by  the  rendering 
of  this  NEW  cantata. 

Recitations.  Solos,  Quartettes, 
Trios,  and  Choruses  for  the  en- 
tire school. 

Sample  copy,  postpaid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  25  cents. 


THE  BICLOW  &  MAIN  CO- 

I.akeslde  Balldlng,  CHICAGO. 

Teachers'  Improvement  Co. 

The  perplexing  question,  "What 
shall  I  give  my  pupils  at  the  close 
of  school  or  at  Christmas?"  has 
bothered  many  a  poor  teacher's 
head,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  has 
used  up  as  much  nerve  energy  In 
deciding  as  would  two  or  three  weeks 
of  ordinary  school  work.  Therefore, 
anyone  who  steps  in  and  settles  the 
matter  for  thousands  of  teachers 
does  in  the  aggregate  an  immense 
amount  of  good  in  the  educational 
world.  This  is  just  what  the 
Teachers'  Improvement  Company  of 
Dansville,  N.  Y.,  seems  to  have  done 
in  the  introduction  of  their  hand- 
some school  souvenirs.  The  idea 
was  a  good  one,  and  it  is  no  surprise 
to  learn  of  its  wide  popularity,  over 
ten  thousand  teachers  making  use 
of  them  last  year.  Not  only  are 
these  cards  neat  and  tasty,  but  con- 
taining as  they  do  names  of  pupils, 
teachers,  and  officers,  they  are  a 
most  valuable  memento,  Increasing 
in  value  as  the  years  go  by  and  the 
companions  of  school  days  drift 
apart  In  this  respect  the  time- 
honored  stock  ''reward  card"  can 
not  be  compared  with  them.  And 
though  printed  separately  for  each 
school,  the  price  is  so  low  that  any 
teacher  can  afford  them.  For  close 
of  school,  for  Christmas,  or  for  any 
anniversary,  they  are  equally  appro- 
priate. See  their  large  advertise: 
ment  in  this  issue. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


It  gives  us  pleasure  to  announce  that  **  Current  History."  formerly  published  by  Garretson, 
Cox,  &  Co.  of  Buffalo,  has  been  transferred  to,  and  hereafter  will  be  published  by,  the  New  England 
Publishing  Company  of  Boston.  With  an  experience  in  the  publishing  business  extending  over  a 
period  of  more  than  twenty-five  years ;  with  a  reputation  for  publishing  high  class  educational 
periodicals ;  with  facilities  unsurpassed  for  producing  the  best  that  money  and  brains  can  furnish, 
we  can  assure  our  readers  that   we   shall   maintain   the  present   high   standard  of   the   magazine. 

The  editorial  department  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  Alfred  S.  Johnson,  A.  M  ,  Ph.  D.,  who 
will  give  the  quarterly  his  undivided  attention. 

The  present  publishers  have  facilities  for  issuing  ••Current  History"  promptly  after 
the  close  of  each  quarter.  It  will  be  their  constant  effort  to  so  improve  the  magazine  as  to  make  it  of 
the  greatest  possible  value  to  its  readers. 

'*  CURRENT  HISTORY ''  is  Published  Quarterly  at  $1.50  a  Year. 

Specimen  Pages  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 

New  England  Publishing  Company, 

3  &OJ1gERSET  STREET^  BOSTOJW 
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Til s  Sou ¥« n  I m  ha. v e  b v v u 
rtculved  mid  pipiified  me 
morti  thati  [  expected.  They 
w«rii  v<tty  ne-Mt  nnd  httJiHl- 
»ouie  jLiid  1  with  to  tliuuk 
yon  tor  vour  pram],itnete  Jp 
lllltai^   the    QTdcr     Jl(*flpe('t 

Lav  ft  A  A.  UkahcIiof-t, 

Thinkfl  Thvy  nr<*  Dainty 
i«n4l    rrettj'. 

Oariib?«vlllk,  Nev. 

Mf  orde^T  for  ScIkhiI 
SouTPntrfl  wiia.  ejtet^uted 
with  iuch  proTiiptiif^iii  tjiiit 
[  feel  U  mv  lH>u]id<Mi  iluty  id 
&ckn4jwled^e  tbe  rQceij'l  of 
^he  ail  me.  They  jir^  very 
dainty  iind  prptty.  I  am  au 
welJ  pleas ed  wltn  them  tlmt 
wordi.  fall  to  txpre^a  mj 
perfecc  Halts  Fautlon  and 
dell^lit.  Th^y  htc  ii  novel 
laventLon.  Totin.  wtth 
KntcTul  triftukit, 

M.i»s  Harriet  Cui^HiHO, 

Th4-r  Touch  th«  Stiot. 
GBANIJ  RAl-ri*Ht  MlCK. 
The  Saitretitrii  .  C'ftm« 
prfimptLy^  They're  bestittl- 
fiiU  ror  a  lonfc  time  I  havu 
been  waDCJnjC  MCimeihlng  of 
this  klttd  AUd  you  hiive 
touched  the  ftpot.  Thank- 
iniK  you  for  the  i^romplneKH 
and  the  rare  -wiUi,  which  you 
tilled  mj  order,  turn  y^iuri. 
Teipectrullyf 

J  SO.  U.  UoOEItB. 

They  are  Fine. 
LaKB  LtlftiKN,  Mich. 
I  received  the  Suu^enlm 
luc  nlftht.  They  am  flue- 
mucerr  thank  a  for  prompt 
atteutton.  WUhltiic  you  aue- 
cei«,  1  am.  Yoiira  reapeet- 
fully,       BH.  il.  Etieknk. 

Notb:  luielertlnKthese 
Kuuveiilr«  ac  glfiftt  you 
•erre  all  yoiir  puplU 
e^ACtly  alike  atid  cannot  be 
aoenied  of  ihowJne 


i  School  Bialtifl  Mo,  s]    ; 


18^6  1897. 


3Cs?yiC  WcUliiitj* 


■     * 
t    . 


.y 


The  alKJve  cut  Is  two-thirds  actual  siie  of  souvenir. 


Everybody      ExpresAet 
Deliffht. 

HAWK8BSBRY,  ONT. 

Sonvenlrft  received  In 
good  order.  I  am  perfectly 
Mtlsfied  with  them  and 
every  one  to  whom  1  have 
shown  them  expretsea 
great  snrprite  and  delight 
over  them.  Youri  sin- 
cerely, 

Colin  O.  Robbrtsow. 

They  are  Excellent. 

Farmikoton.  Ky. 

I    received      my    lot    of 

School  Souvenirs  to-day. 

They  are  excellent  and  I  am 

highly  delighted  with  them. 

Yours  respect  full  V, 

^..  Art  IB  I.  Ov«RLY. 

Very  Much  Pleaaed, 

Little  Mbadowb,  Pa. 

Received  Souvenirs 
this  morning.  Am  very 
much  pleased  with  them, 
and  also  with  your  ^prompt- 
ness  in  tilling  order.  Very 
truly  yours,     L.  8.  BRioos. 

Teacher      and     Pupils 
Pleased. 

Frawkvillb,  Wis. 
Souvenirli  received  all 
O.  K.  They  are  simplv  fine. 
I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  them  and  know  the 
pupils  will  be.  I  want  to 
thank  you  also  for  the 
prompt  manner  In  which 
you  sent  them.  Very  sin- 
cerely,    ISABEL  GIDDINOS. 

Greatly   Appreciated. 

JERICHO,  VT. 

Souvenirs  at  hand.  To 
say  I  was  pleased  with  them 
but  faintly  expresses  my 
appreciation  or  the  same. 
Tours  truly,  M.  £.  Adribm. 

Note:  Sabbath  Schools 
cannot  select  a  more  appro- 

Erlate      gift     for     pupils, 
peclally      desirable       for 
Christmas  Souvenirs.^ 


Elegant  Gifts  for  Christmas  or  Close  of  School. 

nnHAT  teachers  are  unusually  quick  to  appreciate  any  new  thinfi;  of  real  merit  is  again  proven  by  the  extent  to  which  they 
purchased  and  the  manner  in  which  toey  endorsed  our  Souvenirs  during  the  past  year.  Nearly  10,000  teachers  pur- 
chased them  for  their  pupils  dnrinf;  this  period. 

The  custom  of  giving  pupils  some  little  token  at  Christmas  or  close  of  school  is  an  excellent  one,  and  teachers  every- 
where observe  it.  It  has  been,  however,  difficult  to  secure  appropriate  gifts  —something  attractive,  which  would  be  kept,— 
without  too  great  cost.    The  want  is  supplied  by 

...  Our  School  Souvenirs  .  .  . 

They  are  neat,  novel,  attractive,  and  as  they  contain  the  name  of  school,  date,  teacher's  name, -together  with  names  of 
pupils,  they  will  be  highly  prized  and  always  kept  as  real  Sonvenlrs.  These  Souvenirs  consist  of  two  cards  tied  together 
with  silk  cord.  On  the  face  of  first  is  printed  the  name  of  school,  town,  teachers,  date,  officers,  etc.,  as  desired,  in 
the  brightest  gold  letters,  and  on  the  second  the  names  of  the  pupils.  Heavy  embossed  cards  are  ured  and  the 
Souvenirs  are  gotten  out  in  a  highly  artistic  manner.  Where  two  cards  are  not  sufficient  additional  cards  are  attached 
so  as  to  accommodate  all  the  names  without  crowding. 

.  .  As  Christinas  Gifts  .  . 

they  have  no  eoual.  as  every  teacher  wishes  to  provide  for  each  pupil,  though  necessarily  at  as  slight 
a  cost  as  possible.  Blany  found  these  Souvenira  particularly  suitable  for  Christmas  gifts  last  year. 
They  may  be  just  what  you  wrnnt  this  year.  Order  early.  We  were  over  1,000  orders  behind 
at  Christmas  time  last  year,  though  a  large  force  worked  night  and  day. 

Order  at  least  as  many  as  there  are  officers,  teachers,  and  pupils  to 

be  printed  upon  them,  and  as  manv  more  as    you    wish.    State 

~~- definitely  the  number  you  wish,  and  send,  plainly  written,  the 

matter  you  desire  printed  on  the  face  of  first  card,  together  with  the  name  of^  each  pupil.  Be  sure 
that  names  are  correctly  spelled  and  plainly  written. 

Orders  can  be  filled  the  day  they  are  received,  liut  should  be  tient  a 
couple  of  weeks  in  advance,  if  possible,  to  avoid  delay.  One  sample 
Souvenir  free  to  any  address. 


Number  to  Order. 


When  to  Order. 


Teachers  Improvement  Company, 


Prioe  1.1st. 

l&  or  less  f  1.00 

16  :  f  1.05  I  21  :  f  1.29 

17  :     1.10    22  :     l.» 

18  :     1.15    23  :     1.87 

19  :     l.ao    24  :    1.41 

20  :     1.25  I  25  :     1.45 

Additional  ones  Sc. 
each.  In  ordering 
qtiantltles  in  excess 
of  25  send  11.45  for 
first  25  and  )e.  each 
for  all  over  that  num- 
ber. Number  of  Sou- 
venirs oidered  must 
equal  ni  mber  names 
printed,  bent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  price. 


BOX  2009.  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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The  Horse  Company. 

The  Leominster  (Mass.)  Enterprise, 
of  which  Hon.  Joel  H.  Miller,  member 
of  Massachusetts  state  board  of  edu- 
cation is  the  editor,  speaking  of  his 
visit  to  Morristown,  N.  J.,  says  that 
he  had  occasion  to  call,  with  Superin- 
tendent Haven,  at  the  New  York  office 
of  the  Morse  Company,  the  object  of 
the  ylslt  being  to  place  an  order  for 
400  of  the  Morse  spellers,  of  which 
Superintendent  Dutton  of  Brookllne 
is  the  author,  for  use  in  the  Morris- 
town  schools.  In  addition  to  this 
order,  the  secretary  of  the  company 
called  the  writer's  attention  to  the 
other  orders  received  by  the  morn- 
ing's mail  of  that  date,  Aug^ust  27, 
among  them  being  an  order  from  the 
city  of  Worcester  for  8,400  of  the 
Morse  Spellers,  one  from  Adelphl  Col- 
lege, Brooklyn,  for  50  Burton's  His- 
torical Readers  and  20  Thraapson's 
Fairy  Tale  and  liable;  from  Reading, 
Mass.,  20  Deane's  Phonetic  Readers; 
from  Tyngsboro,  Mass.,  12  of  the 
same;  and  from  Dracut,  60.  Mil- 
waukee ordered  25  Ford's  Nature's 
By-Ways  and  25  Thompson's  Fairy 
Tale  and  Fable,  these  two  books  being 
for      Wisconsin     State      Ubraries. 


Thirty-five  Morse  Spellers  were 
ordered  from  Cedar  Falls,  la.  Evans- 
ton,  111.,  ordered  20  Ford's  Nature's 
By-Ways  and  20  Burton's  Historiee. 
Ypsllanti,  Mich.,  ordered  50  Deane's 
Phonetic  Readers;  Bucyrus,  O.,  96 
Smith's  Easy  Experiments  in  Phy- 
sics, author,  Preston  Smith  of  the 
Fitch  burg  normal  school;  Hadley, 
Mass.,  13  Thompson's  Nature  Calen- 
dars and  11  sets  Busy  Work;  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  50  Morse  Spellers  and  50  Na- 
ture's By-Ways;  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
150  Nature's  By-Ways  and  100 
Thompson's  Fairy  Tale  and  Fable; 
Ware,  Mass.,  40  block  New  Century 
Development  Maps  and  10  Language 
Work;  Northampton,  10  sets  Lan- 
guage Work.  The  aggregate  of  the 
above  called  for  very  nearly  10,000 
books,  a  very  respectable  showing  for 
one  day's  mail  to  bring,  and  the  diver- 
sity of  the  orders,  covering  some  six- 


teen different  cities  and  towns  from 
nine  states,  shows  that  this  company, 
although  still  young,  is  securing  a 
strong  foothold  among  the  schools  of 
the  country.  We  found  their  publi- 
cations to  be  made  on  advanced  lines, 
their  aim  being  to  produce  only  pro- 
gressive books,  and  it  is  evident  they 
are  appreciated  by  the  thoughtful 
educators  of  to-day,  Atwood's  Stand- 
ard School  Algebra,  recently  pub- 
lished by  them,  being  adopted  by  New 
York  City  on  the  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Buchanan,  one  of  the  high  school 
principals,  soon  after  It  came  from  the 
press,  Norwich,  Fall  River,  and  sev- 
eral other  places  having  since  added 
it  to  their  list.  One  of  their  most 
popular  publications  is  the  New  Cen- 
tury Development  Maps,  designed  by 
H.  A.  Macgowan,  principal  of  Marble- 
head  high  school,  used  In  the  study  of 
geography  and  history.. 


$2-50 


Fountain    Pen    to   Teachers   for 


i 


1 


Solid  Gold  Pen— Hard  Rubber  Enamtved  Holder*  -Simple  Constractlon.   Always  Ready 
Never  blots.    No  better  working:  pen  made.    A  remilar  •9.50  i»en. 

Mailed  complete  to  teachers,  boxed,  with  fkUer,  for  •!  .00.    Tour  money  back— 1/ yov  vamt  it. 


AGENTS 
WANTtD. 


LINCOLN  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO.,  Room  24, 108  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


American  Primary  Teacher 


One  year,  NEW  or  RBNEWAI<.  and  tbe 
followlnf  HELPS  FOR  PRIMARY 
TEACHERS,  *U  for  91.95 


Tour  choice  of  twenty-ttve  (25)  pictnres.  Price  36  Cents,  from  the  following  list  of 

Portraits    of    ^utbors 

(WITH   FACSIMILE  AUTOaRAPHS) 

And    Pictures   of   Their    Homes 


BRYANT. 

EMERSON. 

EVERETT. 

FRANKI.IN. 

HAWTHORNE. 


PORTKAIT8.— American. 
HOLMES. 
IRVINO. 
LONGFELLOW. 
LOWELL. 


O'REILLY. 
THOREAU. 
WEBSTER. 
WHITTIER. 


ADDISON. 

BACON. 

BROWN. 

BURNS. 

BYRON. 

COLERIDGE. 


POBTRAITS.-British. 
COWPER. 
DICKENS. 
GOLDSMITH. 
GRAY. 
LAMB. 


MACAULAY. 

MILTON. 

RUSKIN. 

TENNYSON. 

WORDSWORTH 


BRYANT. 
EMERSON. 


HOMES  OF  AUTHORS. 
HAWTHORNE.  LONGFELLOW. 

HOLMES.  LOWELL. 


STOWE. 
WHITTIER. 


These  pictures  are  Terrpopular  with  teachers  of  all  grades.     They  are  printed  on  excellent  paper,  size  ftzA  inches.    The  fact  that  they  are  published 
by  the  well-known  house  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  as  to  their  quality. 


CHALK-MARKS  FOR  THE  BLACKBOARD. 

Drawn  by  D.  R.  AuosBuao,  Author  of  "Drawing  Simplified."    Price,  20  cents. 

A  8<»rle8  of  nearly  300  outline  drawings  designed  in  the  most  simple  manner,  drawn  with  tbe  least  number  of  lines  to  express  tbe 
idea.  The  drawings  are  so  simple  as  to  need  no  special  directions.  They  may  be  used  for  object  lessons,  numbers,  language,  and  busy 
work,  or  as  drawing  cards. 


Twenty-five  Pictures,  Challc-Marlcs  for  tlie  Blaclcl>oard,  and  tlie  American  Primary  Teaclier,  one  year,  all 

for  $1.35,  postagfe  paid  by  U5. 


PLKASE  FILL  OUT  THIS  BLANK   AND  SEND  IT  TO  US  AT  ONCE. 


New  England  Fudlishino  Company: 

Gentlemen:     Enclosed  jind   91.25,  for  which  nend    me  the  American    Pbimaby 

Teacher  one  year,  beginning and  HELPS  FOR   PRIMARY 

TEACHERSt  as  per  your  special  offer. 


Name. 


Address: 


If.  B.—U  you  already  Ulce  the  American  Pbimaby  Tracheb,  your  subscription  will  be  advanced  one  year  from  Its  present  date. 

NEW    ENGLAND    PUBLISHINQ    COMPANY,  3  Somerset   Street,  Boston. 
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TEACHERS'  COOPERimVElSsOlM^^ 

Established  In  1 884.     Positions  flllsd,  8,700t  Seeks  Teachers  who  are 
ambitious  for  advancement  rather  than  those  without  positions. 

BMtem  Bninoh :  494  Ashland  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


MMEmCAN  Si  FOREIGN  Teachers'  Aflrencv 

Introdaoes  to  oollegM,  sohools,  aad  famiUes,  snp^iior  Profeatora,  Prindpato,  AMlitanta, 
Taton,  aad  Qovemesses,  for  OTory  department  of  Inatmctlon;  reeonunendt  good  tchoolf  to 
parents.    Call  on  pr  address  Mas.  M.  J.  YOtJNO-FULTON, 

Ammican  and  Foreign  T9a6hen*  Agency,  )S  Vatoa  84.,  HKW  YORK. 

PRIMARY  and  GRAMMAR   GRADE  TEACHERS 

Also  Normal  graduates,  are  wanted  for  good  positions  In  olty  scAooIs. 

Address,     ALBERT  &  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AfiENCT, 
€iaa  yiillman  Puilcllngt         -  -  ,  -  cyiCAOO. 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

IBTBBETT  O.  FISK  A  CO.,  Proprietors.  |     |  WMfe^olb 

SiSWsbashAT.,    I     15  King  St.,  W.,    I    525  SUmson  Block,     |  Oektnry    BnUdlng, 

Ohlesgo,  m.        I    TOr^to,  Can.    |     Los  Angelss,  CsL      |  Ml^eapoUs,  Minn. 

790  Cooper  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo.  107  Keith  A  Ferry  Bldg.,  Kansas  City 


Ashbvrton  PL 
Boston,  Mass. 

(Fifth  AtSm 
New  Tork. 


E 


DUCATIONAL    EXCHAN 

49  Westminster  5t.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Helps  Teachers  Obtain  Positions.    Recommends  Competent  Teachers.    Write  for  Blanks, 


FOR  THE  BEST  SERVICE  REGISTER  WITH  THE 

86  Bpomfleld  St. 

BOSTON. 

Onr  record,  2,511  places  filled.    Our  manual  free.  F.  B.  SPAULDINO,  Prop. 


Teachers'  Co-operative  Association  of  N.  E. 


CA.R,1>. 


After  this  date  the  name  of  the  Beacon  Teachers'  Afency  of  Boston  will  be  changed  to  **  The 
Merrill  Teachers'  Agency."  This  is  a  change  in  name  on^r,  and  not  in  management,  and  the  proprie- 
tor will  eudearor  to  merit  a  continuation  of  the  generous  patronage  hitherto  accorded  him  by  adhering 
to  the  same  methods  and  policy  that  have  obtained  in  the  past.  P.  I.  MERRILL,  Proprietor. 

Boston,  October  1st,  iar7. 


DO    YOU    KlIVOW 

That  a  good  way  to  secure  a  position  as  teacher  is  to  register  in  the  ALBANY 
TEACHERS'  AGENCY  ?    If  not,  send  for  circulars  and  learn  what  it  can  do  for  you. 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  »4  State  St,,  Albany,  N.  T.  ' 


TH:JS    home    TEACHERS'   AOENCT, 

X>    364    "WAslilnflptoii    @tM    Uoston, 

Oifers  until  January  1,  1896,  registration  at  half  the   regular  rate.     Write  for  manual 
and  terms. 

ZOOLOGICAL  SYNOPTICAL 

SCHOOL    COLLECTION, 

And  other  Zoological  Specimens  for  Softool  Use.     Also,  Books  on  Natural  History. 

C.  J.  MATNARD, 
447  Cbafts  St.,      West  Newton,  Mass. 


Address  all  communications  to 


WORTH  OF  BOOKS 


to  the  teacher  sending  in  the  best  set  of 
answers  to  our  questions  in  the  great  ques- 
tion contest. 

NINE    OTHER    PRIZES. 
Send  10  cents,  silver,  for  questions  and  par- 
ticulars.   Address 

The  National  Teachers  Association, 
71  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


Union  Teacbers'  Agencies  ol  Aoerica. 

Rev.  I«.  D.  BASS,  D.  D.,  Blanager. 

PUtMburg.Pa,;  Torontq^Canada ;  New  Orleans^  La.; 
New  FbrJt,  N.  T. ;   Washington^  D.   C. ;   San 
Franeiseot  Col. ;  Chtcago^  Hi. ;  St.  Louit^ 
Mo, ;   and  Denver^    Colorado. 
There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled  with- 
in the  next  few  months. 
Address  all  applications  to  Uviov  TaAOHaas' 
AGXNGIX8,  Saltsborg,  Pa. 


WE  MANUFACTURE 

The  Tar  Noiseless   Blackboard   Pointer 

(rubber  tip)  and  the  Olfford  Air-tight  Ink- 
well (cork  cover)  and  are  prepared  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  universe  on  short  notice  and  at  the  right 
prices.  Also  common  pointers  and  ink-welts.  Send 
for  special  price-list  to  schools,  covering  also  globes, 
maps,  crayons,  erasers,  etc 

The  W.  A.  CHOATE  CO., 

U  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

(Picture  of  U.  S.  JfiKtary  Academy  free  with  /Irtt 
order  if  you  mention  thi*  paper,) 


Teachers  Wanted. 

Good  primary  teachers  and  teachers  for  other 
nades  wanted  at  once  to  contract  for  next  year. 
Schools  in  the  South  do  not  begin  as  early  by  six 
weeks  as  they  do  in  the  North  and  there  are 
thousands  of  vacant  schools.  Address  the  office 
nearest  the  section  of  the  South  m  which  yon 
wish  to  locate.  Enclose  a  stamp  and  mention 
this  paper. 

THETSATIONAL  TEACHEB8  ASSOCIATION. 
Gkobgb  W.  Smith,  Secretary, 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  Richmond,  Va. 


WrttirsWaotid 


To  do  copying  at  home. 
Law  College,  Lima,  O. 


WHO  CAN  WRITE? 


We  have  home 
Work  for  writ- 
ers.  I  Copying.) 

Send  stamp  for  particulars.    We  Rive  Good  Pay. 

Art  Penmanship  Co.,  GleveUuid«  Onio.   Beliable. 


Scbermerborn's  Teacbers'Asfency 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
ESTABIilSHED  1S66. 

3  East  14th  Street,  N.  Y. 


A  If  A  frPNny  ^  ^'^^^^^^  in  i>roportipn  to  its 


of    Taoancles 


If  It  merely  hears 
andflin  I  Bis  something,but  if 


tells  you  about  them  1  Iml  It  Is  askedto  recom- 
mend a  teacher  and  rooom-niinnif  vnirnQ 
mendsyouthat  Is  more.  OursILDuUflLHlIiJliJlJ 
0.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracose,  N.  T. 


TMChirsWaiitiii! 

Building,  Chicago,  Ills.   < 


Teacher's  ( 
.  Assodatlon^Andltorlnm 
40M  positioas  filled. 


TEACHERS  .'S?;?riSi^-'^" 

NORM AI^    OOVBSB    BY    M AII^ 

Improved  methoda  Best  resniu.  Takes  your  spare 
time  only.   For  fnll  particulars  address 

OolansblA  Oorreapondenee  Normal, 

AneilB  (Oaiesmo).  Illlaole. 


WINSHIP  TEACHERS'  AeENCY. 

8  Somepset  St.,  Boston. 

T>^  /^^nyn  Teachers,  Superintendents, 
riiXjBLrjL         School  Officers, 

£!g.  COURTEOUS  ^^^X 

Beet  Equipment.  Property. 

Kindergartens,  all  jnades,      Ijl  A  TT> 
Private  Schools,  Coueges.        J;  AJJK 

WM  F.  JARYI8,  Mahagbe. 


T  F.  A  n  R 11!  R  ft  wishing  to  qualify  themselves 
IfiAlynfiRO  for  better  positions  should 
write  for  jumouncement  of  Central  University 


Correspondence  School  giving  courses  for  Home 
leading  to  degrees  o'       ~    —   - 

..etc;  also  of  great 

Clergymen,  and  all  literary  workers.    'Address' 


Study  leading  to  degrees  of  B.  S.,  M.  .8.,  Ph.  B.^ 
Ph.  D.,  etc;  also  of  great  value  to  Physicians, 


ALBSBT  MORLAN,  Secretaj^T,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


DEWARD  CARDS.  Samples 
*^Sent  Free  to  School  Teachers. 

New  Pretty  Artistic  Defilgnn  of  Flowers,  LaiidscapeH, 
Scenes,  Jiivenilen.  Birds,  Animals,  Crescents,  Scrolls, 
Panels,  Vases,  Buildings,  Bridges,  Bhipn,  Anchors,  etc. 
Price,  12card8, 8x4'^  Inches, 8c;  S^xSU  I2c;  4^x%^  20c; 
h)ixlli  30c;  7x9  50c.  All  befuitmil  cards  no  two  alike 

New  Catalogue  of  School  Supplies, 

Silk-Fringed,  Frosted,  Mounted,  Artistic  Ciit-Out,  and 
Embossed  Chronio  Reward,  Souvenir  and  Gift  Cards, 
Books,  Speakers,  Rt^citations,  Dialogues,  Plays,  Drills, 
Maix*hen,  Tableaux,  Entertainments,  Drawing,  Honor, 
Prize,  Alphabet,  Number.  Reading,  and  Merit  Canls. 
School  Aids,  Report^  Diplomas,  Certificates,  etc..  free. 
All  postpaid  by  maiL  Postage  stamps  taken  Address, 
A,  J.  FOUOH  &  CO.,       WARREN,     PA, 


A  GIFT  AT  THE  PRICE! 


Ij  pureliMad  Um  entir*  Mock  of  wMcfaat 
.  t  flrm.  eowtedi^  of  «otid  cold,  »nt*r  and 
»•  •hftll  oOer  •  nortloB  of  (be  entln  lot 
.>  btbrt  bMrd  of  la  (ho  WMoh  tndo. 
be  •tack  are  8.780  AMERICAN  8TYLK 
K:S,  In  14k  SCUD  GOLD-FILLED  CAfc£8 
r,t.  1.  t  shall  Mil  dBfly  or  by  the  down  to  prt- 
4V  r  ''tie*  or  Ibe  trade,  at  the  uabcaHl-af  LOW 
ir9S.M£ACU.  Each  awl  eveiTiratcb  le 
«d  a  perfto  timekeeper,  and  eacb  watch 
.MBlcd  with  our  written  piaraatrc  foe  SO 
"^^nk  of  Iti  A  itcmlne  ABtericaa  Style 
M..V,..i,t  watch,  tn  eolid  lokl-fllled  oaace.  and 
wd  for  10  YEARS,  fcr  tS-W.  TImm 
a  flral^UMi,  reliable  Uve-kcepcr,  »t 
w-thlrd  reull  prioe.  •bould  order  at  obm. 
peeulatora  oaa  make  voney  by  buytac  by 
n  to  aelL  All  are  elefantly  flaiekcd.  and 
»ed  perfMtly  satlefbctoey  In  every  reepcM. 
I  out  and  fend  to  ua  and  «e  will  tnA  a 
>  yo«  C.  O.  D.,  rabjcct  to  riantaatloa.  by 
.  If  fbund  perfectly  wtitfWctory,  aod  ex- 
actly at  renraaeiMad,  aay  |3.fe  and  it  is  youn.  otherwise  you  do  fw«  My 
•neeent.  Can  we  make  you  a  (hirer  oCbrT  Be  rare  to  mentlaa  wbetbec 
ya«  want  Udl«'  or  eent'i  sIm  watch.     Priee  f4S.0i)  per  doien.      \ddr«fli. 

8AFE  WATCH  CO..  9  Marmj  Street,  New  York. 
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KoV. 


IVDKY 


tender  skin 

of  infants  and 

children  should 

come  in  contact 

.with only  the; 

purest  of  I 


NEW  BOOKS. 
i^NEWlMETHOSS 

GeographialSeries 
Around  the  World. 

First  Book— Prlm*rr. 


By   8.    W.    Carroll   »ud    C.    F. 
Carrol],    Supt.    of    Schools, 
WE  ARK  WIDE  AWAKE.  Worooftter,  MaM. 

A  SOCIOLOGICAL  READER.  ^t^^JStXt^Ccr>^j!i^ 

Jnpanete. 

The  haman  phases  of  life  of  unique  people,  their  costomt  and  habits 
prenented  for  Child  8tud]r. 

Profusely  and  beautifully  illustrated  from  artistic  sketohes  and  photo- 
graphs from  real  life  in  forelKn  lands.  MailinK  price,  cloth,  M  cents. 
Introductory,  30  cents.    Three  higher  grade  books  to  complete  the  series. 

We  invite  critical  comparison  with  any  other  priautry  boot  published  at 
the  introductorif  price^  3tf  rr»/.«,  in    it»   up-to-date  pedagogical    treatment  qf 


the  jubj^t;  the  number  and  c/utracter  of  its  illustrations  ;  its  sise^  IMO  pages  ; 
the  quality  of  paper  and  m^hantcal  Kork.  Sample  copies  sent  to  teachers 
at  introductory  price. 


Sample  copies  sent  to  teach< 

A8    THE 


snccessful  books  hkartilt  eedorskd  and  adopted 
bk8t  in  principal  cities  and  towns. 

The  Morse  Speller,  Dutton  ;  Deane's  Phonstio  Reader,  thomp 
SON'S  Fairy  Tale  and  Fablb;  Ford's  Nature's  Byways. 

BiiBTON's  Historical  Reader,  Story  of  the  Indians  of  NewEngUmd. 

Button's    Historical    Reader— Indians     and  Pioneers.    Pre- 
historic and  Colonial  Times.    Authentic  illustrations. 

Atwood's  Standard  School  Alobbra.    Called  by  many  the  best. 

Smith,    willard   Standard  Physiology,   Hygiene,   Anatomy. 
A  Model  Book.    Accurate  and  interesting. 


Smith's  Easy  Experiments  in  Physios. 


Unequalled  for  beginners, 
one-half   cost 


New  Century  Development  Maps.   Outline   maps 
of  others.    In  blocks  of  fifty  outline  maps. 

New  Century  Series  Copy  Books.    Intermedial    System.    Practical 
Business  Writing.    Ideal  Method. 

SEND  FOR  TESTIMONIALS. 

THE  MORSE  COMPANY,  Publisiiirs, 

Main  Office :  06  Fifth  ATenae,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

C^hicago  Office :  Fisher  Building.  Boston  Office:  M  Bromfield  Street 


THE  BEST  BOOK 


In 


Of   Children's  Stories  in  the  market. 
That's  what  many  people  have  called 

The  Child'5  World, 

^-^— '  BY  EMILIE  POULSSON. 


A  new  edition  just  out.  Fourteenth 
thousand.  There  is  no  better  story 
book  for  Kindergartners,  Primary 
Teachers,  and  riothers.  Just  the 
thing  for  a 


Christmas  Present. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO,  -   -  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


NEW  YORK. 


ATLANTA. 


KANSAS  OITT. 


Cfodatmae  IKlumbet 

AMERICAN 
PRinARY-TEACHER 


PUBLISHED 


l^^^^c'^.i^WisHiHoarmPAriPosTOfirvagB- 


OU>  SBBIBB,  VOL.  XXI.,  No.  4.— Nsw  BBKIBB,  YOL.  XY.,  No.  4. 


Sntorod  at  the  Pott  Offloo  at  Bottam,  Matt.,  ai  teoond  diaaa 


A.  B.  WINSHIP,     l-sWor.  "RnftTnW       ViWO         1ftQ7  MantWy:   •J-OO^y^tf. 

W.  B.  8HBLD0N,  f^^^'  1>0»1U-N,      UMaKj.j     LOU  I  •  melub.  of  5  or  mora,M  eta.  a  j%mr. 


THE  LEADING   BOOKS 

FOR  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  ARE  PUBLISHED  BT  THE  ABKRICAN  BOOK  COMPANY. 

FOLLOWING  ARE  SOME    OF   THEIR 

Latest  Successes: 

NATURAL  ELEMENTARY  OEOORAPHY,  By  Jacques  W.  Redwat,  F.  R.  G.  S.  «  .60.  Buedon  new,  fund^- 
meatal,  and  thoroughly  sound  ideas  of  instruction.  Marks  a  new  era  in  the  teaching  and  study  of  geography. 
Bnthusiastically  indorsed  by  progressire  educators.  No  other  elementary  geography  has  been  so  extensively 
introduced  in  so  short  a  time. 

SCHOOL  RBADINQ  BY  GRADES,  By  Jambs  Baldwin.  Ph.  D.,  author  of  Harper's  Readers,  Ac,  Ac.  Nothing  so 
satisfying  in  the  way  of  school  reading  books  ha<  ever  been  published.  They  establish  an  ideal  standard. 
Eight  books,  one  for  each  year, — First  Year,  .26 ;  Second  Year,  .86 ;  Third  Year,  .46 ;  Fourth  Year,  .46 ;  Fifth 
Year,  .46 ;  Sixth  Year,  .60 ;  Seyenth  Year,  .60 ;  Bighth  Year,  .60.  For  the  convenience  of  ungraded  schools  the 
first  seven  books  will  also  be  bound  in  five  volumes. 

ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  RBADINQS*  Fascinating  and  instructive  in  matter ;  prof usely  and  artistically  illustrated ;  hand 
somely  bound  in  cloth ;  these  books  form  the  most  attractive  series  of  Supplementary  Readers  ever  issued. 
The  series  now  includes  the  following ;  other  volumes  are  in  preparation : — 


Stories  for  Children  (Mrs.  C.  A.  Lane) 9  26 

Fairy  Stories  and  Fables  (James  Baldwin) . .  •  •  86 

Old  Greek  Stories  (James  Baldwin) 46 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold  (James  Baldwin)  86 

Old  Stories  of  the  Bast  (James  Baldwin) 46 

Robinson  Crusoe  (Defoe) 60 

Arabian  Nights  (M.  Clarke) 60 

Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Ameri- 
cans (Edward  Eggleston) 40 


Plants  and  Their  Children  (Mrs.  W.  S.  Dana).    9  66 
Stories    of     American    Life    and    Adventure 

(Edward  £gi(leston) , 

Story  of  the  Chosen  People  (H.  A.  Guerber)  .. 

Story  of  the  Greeks  (H.  A.  Guerber) 

Story  of  the  Romans  (H.  A.  Guerber) 

Story  of  Troy  (M.  Clarke) 

Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neighbors  (M.  A.  B 

Kelly) 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


60 


PATTERSON'S  AMERICAN  WORD  BOOK,  .26.    A  sensible,  straightforward,  well  graded,   carefully  arranged 
series  of  spelling  lessons.    A  marked  improvement  on  all  other  books  of  its  class. 


niLNE'S  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC^  .86. 
cal  text-books. 


Latest  addition  to  this  author's  well-known  successful  series  of  mathemati* 


nC  MASTER'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  91.00.  A  remarkable  book.  Treatment 
entirely  new  in  a  school  history.  Progress  of  the  people  graphically  exhibited  in  skillful,  vivid  comparisons ; 
masterly  literary  style ;  impartial  statements ;  significant,  helpful  pictures. 

"I  predict  that  this  book  will  meet  the  heartiest  welcome  from  teachers  that  has  ever  greeted  a  school 
history.'* — Charles  W.  Cole,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

NATURAL  COURSE  IN  MUSIC.  By  Frbdbrio  H.  RrpLsr  and  Thomas  Tapper.  Simplest  and  best.  The  coming 
standard  of  music  instruction  for  schools.  The  Course  comprises  Primer  and  First  Reader,  each  .80;  Second, 
Third  and  Fourth  Readers,  each  .86;  Fifth  Reader,  .60;  Advanced  Reader,  9I.OO;  Charts,  Series  A,  B,  C,  D, 
B,  F  and  G,  each  series,  94.00. 


OTHER  ATTRACTIVE  NEW  BOOKS. 


StaaefTer's  Bible  Readings  for  Schools 3$ 

Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader-Asia 60 

Van  Bergen's  Story  of  Japan LOO 

McCaskey's  Lincoln  Literary  Collection      i.oo 


Curtiss's  Semi-Vertical  Copy  Books— 6  nnmbers^  per 

dozen 

Anderson's  Study  of  English  Words 

Betz's  Gems  of  School  Song 76 
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Books  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  prices.    Catalogues,  circulars, 
and  bulletin  of  new  books  on  request.    Correspondence  iilvited. 


AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 


NBW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


PORTLAirD,  ORB. 


m 


AMERICAN  TRIMARY  TEACHER 


bso. 


THE  LIVING  AGE 


.^^0^M^ 


A  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE. 
Beproduoes  wJthont  abridc- 
m^nt  the  ablest  articles  from 
tlie  Leading  British  Review, 
mag^azlnes  and  weekly  lite- 
rary a*'d  political  Journals  in 
every  department  of  Lifra- 
tnre;  also,  TKANSI.ATIOVS 
from  leading  Continental 
sources. 

ENLARflEDrifollrTSrif 

I.ITERARY  8UPPLEMKNT, 

coutaiiilnn;  ReaditiKS  from  Ameri- 
can Magazines,  Read  inn  from  New 
Books,  a  list  of  the  Books  of  the 


From  the   French   of   M. 
Rene  Basin. 


ftPCIGN  Periodical  LrrERATUpc  Monthl 


"AN  EPOCH-MAKING  STORY/ 
"WITH  ALL  HER  HEART." 

Arrmngemen^s  have  been  made  for  the  SERIAL  PUBlif  CA- 
TION of  a  TRANSLATIt>Nt  made  expressly  for  THE  LIVING 
AGE,  of  this  famous  novel.  The  first  Installment  appears  in 
the  number  of  November  6>  aad  it  will  be  continued  weekly 
for  several  raionths  until  completed. 

alike  as  a  social  study,  and  as  a 
realistic,  yet  delicate,  story  of  mod- 
ern life. 

lU  literary  and  ethical  qualities 
are  so  unusual  that  Les  At  nales  lAt- 
teraires  et  PoUtiqae*  dencrilMd  it  as 
*'  An  Epoch-Makinff  Story." 


This  novel  in  its  recent  preseuta- 
tion  In  the  Revue  des  Dtnx  Jiondes% 
aroused  the  ererttest  interest,  at- 
tracting the  atteutlun  of  Utteratenrs 
both  in  France  and  England.  A 
vivid  portrayal  of  life  in  a  French 
indosmal  town,   it  is  interesting 


Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  Serial  Publioatioit,  fol- 
owiDg  tne  conclusion  of  **  With  AU  Her  Heart"  of  a  work  of 
exceptional  interest  and  importance. 

ITRVK  To  all  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  to  The  Llvinsr  Are  for 
^  **  "^^  1898  will  be  sent  FREE  the  EIGHT  NUMBERS 
of  1897  containing  the  first  Installments  of  "  «iTH  ALL  HER  HEART." 
CHOICEST  LITERATURE  AT  CLUB  PRICES.  For«9.0dTHX 
Liviito  AQB  and  any  $4.00  Magazine  ( or //drper'A  Weekly  or  Batir) 
sent  for  a  year ;  or  for  $8.00  The  Liviira  Aob  and  Soribtter*$  magazine. 

PubllBbed  Weekly  at  •6.00  a  year,  postpaid.  Single  Copies,  15  eenu. 

The  Living  Age  Co., 

p.  O.    BoaCt  OaOBf  Boston. 

Dnring  the  Next  30  Days 

We  offer  to  our  siibscribers 

JBonnd     T^olrunes     of 

Qood  Times 

FOR  30  CENTS  A  COPY. 


These  volumes  average  i6o  pages  each, 
bound  in  cloth,  with  side  gold  stamps. 
Each  volume  contains  hundreds  of  recita- 
tions, dialogues,  motion  songs,  and  exercises 
for  schoolroom  use.  Our  supply  is  limited 
and  oannot  be  duplicated.  If  your  order 
is  received  too  late,  money  will  be  refunded. 


New  England  Patlishing  Co. 

3  Somerset  St.,  BobtoD. 


Subscribe  Now 

FOR    THE 

JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 

and  get  the  balance  of  this  year's  number 

FREE. 
•     •     •     • 

New  Subscribers 

Will  receive  all  the  numbers  from  the 
time  their  orders  reach  us  {provided 
mention  is  made  of  this  offer)  until  the 
first  of  January  Free,  and  a  full  year's 
subscription  to  January,  1899,     .     . 

For  Only  $2.50. 

Don't  miss  this  opportunity,  but  send  in 
your  order  at  once. 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY  AT  $2.60  A  YEAR. 


New  England  Publishing  Company, 


<^noAOO: 

4ft,  AVDiroBiini  Bnuwie. 


BOSToir: 
S  SOMKIiSBT  8TBIR. 


OUR  INDUSTRIES 
FABRICS 

BT 

BdUwr  Journal  of  Education. 

This  is  the  only  accurate,  compreheDsive, 
compact,  interesting  account  of  the  historic 
development  of  all  phases  of  our  fabric  indus- 
tries. It  is  highly  pedagogical,  thoroughly  prac- 
tical, well  illustrated,  and  beautifully  printed 
and  bound. 

Valuable  and  helpful  questions  accompany 
each  chapter.  In  short,  this  little  book  has 
been  carefully  prepared  for  the  benefit  of 
'Cachers  who  need  ready  facts  and  material 
concerning  our  fabric  industries  for  school- 
room use.  ] 

Superintendents  should  place  this  book  in  the 
hands  of  their  teachers. 

Paper  Btndlng,  W  cents.    Boards,  80  cents. 
Special  Rates  Id  QaantUles. 


New  England  Publishing  Company, 


OBIOAOO : 

BOOM  M,  AVDITOBniH  BOILDIHe. 


BOSTON : 

S  S0MKB8BT  8TEUT. 
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EvVTJKI/V  SOAPS 


'pHB  LARKIN  PLAN  sayes  you  half  the  reeular  prices; 
half  the  cost.    Tou  pay  but  the  usual  retail  value  of 
the  soaps  after  thirty  days'  trial  and  all  middlemen's 
profits  are  yours  in  a  premium,  itself  of  equal  yaluc. 

Our  Great  Combination  Box. 

Enouffh  to  last  an  A  verase  Family 
one  Full  Year. 

TTiis  list  of  Ctnilenti  Changed  a$  DetirtL 

100  Bare  "Sweet  Home  "Soap   ....    $5.00 

For  all  Inuudry  and  houseliold  pur- 
poses it  lui«  no  superior. 
10  Bare  White  Woollen  Soap    ....       .70 

A    per  feet  sotip   for    flannels. 

12  Pkgs.  Qoraxine  Soap  Powder  (full  lbs.) 

An  uncqiiuUod  luuiulry  luxury. 

4  Qare  Honor  Bright  Scourinff  Soap  .    .    . 
1-4  Doz.  Modjeska  Complexion  Soap    .    . 

Porfnnie  exquisite.     A  matclilcss 
beautllk-r. 

1-4  Doz.  Old  English  Castile  Soap  .    .    . 
1-4  Doz.  Creme  Oatmeal  Toilet  Soap    . 
1-4  Doz.  Elite  Glycerine  Toilet  Soap    . 
1-4  Doz.  Laridn's  Tar  Soap    .... 

I'uoquallcil  for  wasliius  the  hair. 
1-4  Doz.  Sulphur  Soap 
1  Bottle,  1  oz.,  Modjeska  Perfume   .    .    . 

Dellc;ite,  relhu-U,  popular,  lastiutf. 
1  Jar,  2  0Z8.,  Modjeska  ColdCream  .    .    . 

Soothing.  Cures  cluipped  hands. 

1  Dottle  Modjeska  Tooth  Powder      .    .    . 

Preserves  the  teeth,   hardens    the 

Kunis,  sweetens  the  breath. 

1  Stick  Witch  Hazel  Shaving  Soap     ...      

Tho  Contents,  Bought  at  Retail,  Cost     .    .  $10.00 
The  Promhim,  Worth  at  Retail      ....     10.00 

All  for  810 $20 

Tod  get  tlM  Promiaa  jroa  Mtoot,  gratk. 


The  LarKin  Plan 

GIVES  You  the  Beautifal  PesK 


LARKIN! 

%1 


TIio  Whole  l^aiiilly  supplied  iirltli  Laundry  a>od  Toilet  SoaxM  for  a  year  at  Half  Price. 
Sent  Subject  to  Approval  and  Payment  after  Tlilrty  Days'  TrIaL 

/T%HB  **CHAUTAUaUA"  DJgSK.  Solid  Oak  throughout.  Hand-rubbed 
-i-  finish.  Very  handsome  carvings.  It  stands  5  feet  high,  is  2%  feet  wide, 
writing  bed  24  inches  deep.     Drop  leaf  closes  and  locks.    A  brass  roa  for  curtain. 

It  is  Wise  Economy  to  Use  Good  Soap.  Our  Soaps  are  sold  entirely  on'  their 
merits,  with  our  guarantee  of  purity.  Thousands  of  Families  Use  Them,  and 
have  for  many  years,  in  every  locality,  many  in  your  vicinity. 

If,  after  30  Days*  Trial,  the  purchaser  finds  all  the  Soaps,  etc.,  of  excellent  quality 
and  the  premium  entirely  satisfactory  and  as  represented,  remit' $10;  if  not,  notify 
us  goods  are  subject  to  our  order.    We  make  no  charge  for  what  you  have  used. 

If  you  remit  in  advance^  you  teilf  receive  in  addition  m  nice  present  for  the  lady  of  the  house^  and  sftipment  dap 
after  order  is  received,    ifonev  refundwi  promptly  \f  the  Bo»  or  i'rewium  does  not  prove  ail  expected.    Hafe 


delivery  guaranteed. 

0^  Many  youths  and  maidens  easily  earn  a     .-   _, 

contents  of  a  Combination  Box  among  a  few  neisbbiort  who  readily  pay  the  listed  retail  prices.    This 
*  ■■*  Ives  the  young  folks  the  premium  as  "a  middleman's 


Chautauqua"  Desk  or  other  premium  free,  bV  dividing  tho 

nr  neiKbtjors  who  readily  pay  the  listed  retail  ; 

provides  the  ;pio.oo  needful  to  pay  our  bill,  and  gives  the  youj 
profit."    The  wide  success  of  this  plun  confirms  all  our  claims. 


Booklet  Handsomely  Illustrating  Fifteen  Prenoiiuns  sent  on  request. 
THE  LARKIN  SOAP  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

BstabUshed  1876.    Incorporated  1802.    Cai»ltal,  $600,000. 


^ 


-r^ 


Haying  used  in  my  family  for  two  years  the  goods  advertised  by  the  Larkin  Soap  ttfg.  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  I 
oheerfully  bear  testimony  that  they  have  been  eatlrely  sjg^lsfaetory.  The  premlumi  haive  proved  to  be  exactly  m 
promised.   The  business  promptness  of  the  firm  Is  to  be  em^mended,  and  Its  methods  are  reliable. 

William  E.  Shsldoit, 
New  England  Pub.  Co..  Boston,  Mast. 
From  The  CongregoHonaliat,  Boston:  The  Larlun  Soap  Company  have  used  the  colomas  of  The  CongrtQO' 
iionalUt  loiX-^o  or  \hjie'^ftT%\%hX  in  aG-ieiii^h  g  iheir  *' ComliDatjoD  £cz  of  Soap*'  sent  In  connection  with  an 
oil  heater,  desk,  or  chair.  The  publisher  of  this  paper  has  written  personally  to  a  number  of  subscribers  who  have 
responded  to  the  advertisement  and  purchased  the  soap.  Without  exception  they  state  that  they  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  Eoaps  and  with  the  bnsinci^s  mcthotis  of  tie  Lai  kin  Co.  The  letters  speak  in  praise  both  of  tho 
soap  and  of  the  prcmiiinis  that  accompany  it. 

The  Jndepciidftttf  Mat  l'ork,soy8:  The  Larkin  Sesp  Iflannisctnricg  Company  make  our  readers  a  woaderfQ) 
oflsr.  Hot  only  do  they  give  you  a  box  of  exceUent  Isaadxy  Fosp  and  toilet  articles  of  great  value,  but  thegr  also  five 
eaeh  purchaser  a  valuable  premium,  and  we  perseaally  lipew  they  carry  out  what  they  promise. 
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A  perf9oUy  graded,  thoroughly  praotioal  Mrids  of  School  Re€uisn  wUh  Mghett  literary  and  artUHo  merU, 

STEPPIlSra    STOINTES     TO     LITJER^TURE. 

By  Sarah  I<oalse  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Kewark,  N.  J.  :— 
Authors  who  know  what  children  like  and  what  they  need. 

A  First  Beadar.    128  pp 32  cents  I  A  Third  ReiMler.    224  pp , 50  cents 

A  Seoond  Reader.    160pp 40cenu  |  A  Fourth  Reader.    320  pp (tOcents 

r«  iw— .   I  A   Fifth    Grade   Reader;    A    Sixth   Grade    Reader;)  «oa^«  ^««k 
in  J'reta.   j  ^  seventh  Grade  Reader ;  An  Eighth  Grade  Reader.  J  *"  PP*  ®*^°- 

eilljVfiSRt     BORD 621717     dfc     OOAIPAlN'V*  PablUhers,  Boston,  New  York,   Chicago,  Philadelphia. 


The  Gem  Pencil  Sharpener 

It  Is  a  Practical  flachlne  for 

Sharpening  both  Lead  and  Slate  Pencils. 

**  It  eiTM  me  great  pleMnre  to  reoommend  the  *  Gem  Pencil  Sharpener.'  It 
does  the  work  well  and  quickly.  This  last  is  of  great  importance  for  school 
work.  This  '  sharpener '  is  in  satisfactorr  use  in  yerr  many  of  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  State.  From  what  I  personally  know  of  the  results  here  and  else- 
irhere,  I  am  folly  oonrinced  that  the  *  Gem'  is  the  yery  best  sharpener  on  the 
market.  In  fact  I  do  not  belleye  that  there  is  any  other  wliieh  at  all  oompares 
with  this  one  for  nse  either  in  the  school  or  the  oflSoe." 


MmUmr  ftf  Man,  StaU  Board  <^ 


JOBL  p.  Mnxn, 

JvmwObIROIw. 


SBTD  IOB  DMOBimTB  OIBOULAm. 


•3.50. 


MannftKTtmed  hy 


F.  H.  COOK  k  CO.,  :  Lkominstib,  IIass 


H 


OW  MUCH  WAS  LOST  to  a  writer  for  want  of  an 


E5TCRBR00K  pen   to  jot   down   his   thoughts!    ^^=^ 
And  the  pen  could   have  been  obtained  so  easily,  as  all   the  Stationers 
keep  them.  JHE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO., 


26  John  St.,  New  York. 
Works:  Camden, N.J. 


The      i    C^®^^*  Literature. 
-J  I    Attractiye  Bookj. 

Best     I    Low  Prices.  .  . 

Reading..^^^ 

JFtor   Supplementary  tlff^ork. 

o— 

The  Werner  Primer, $  .30 

First  Year  Nature  Reader,  .  .  .35 
Old-Time  Stories  Retold,  ...  .30 
Legends  of  the  JRed  Children,!  .30 
Primary  Lessons';in«  Physiology,  .35 
Baldwin's  Biocrraphical  Stories,  .10 
Baldwin's  Four  Great  Americans  .50 
The  Story  of  Our  Country,  .  .  .60 
Sohrab  and  Rustum, 40 

•••  Senf  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


WERNEB  SCHOOL-BOOK  COMPANY 


Educational  Publishers. 


NBWTQ^I&K: 
5  and  7  East  16th  St, 


CHICAGO: 

160-174  Adams  St. 


BOSTON : 

110  Boylston  St. 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

Overworked  men  and  women, 
the  nervous,  weak,  and  debili- 
tated, will  find  in  the  Acid 
Phosphate  a  most  agreeable, 
grateful,  and  harmless  stimu- 
lant, giving  renewed  strength 
and  Vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

Dr.  Edwin  F.  Vosc,  Portland,  Me., 

says  :  *'  I  have  used  it  in  my  own  case 
when  suffering  from  nervous  exhaus- 
tion, with  gratifying  results.  I  have 
prescribed  it  for  many  of  the  various  . 
forms  of  nervous  debility,  and  it  has 
never  failed  to  do  good." 

Descriptiye  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 
Ramf  ord  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  B,  I. 
Beware  of  Sabstitutes  and  Imitations. 
FOB  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS, 
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Mr.   Winship's  Conversations. 


Merry  Christmas! 

This  is  the  season  for  evening  reading  and  study. 

See  that  children  are  dry  and  warm  before  they 
study. 

.    Look  over  your  summer  school  and  institute  note- 
books. 

Teachers  do  well  to  read  to  the  children  some  in- 
teresting story  daily. 

Lay  by  a  little  something  every  pay  day  for  a  good 
vacation  in  the  simimer  of  1898. 

If  there  is  any  good  architecture  in  your  city,  call 
the  attention  of  the  children  to  it. 

It  is  no  reflection  on  what  Froebel  did  that  he  left 
some  things  undone.  Every  great  leader  must  leave 
much  undone. 

It  is  true  that  the  best  teachers  are  bom,  "not 
made/^  but  the  best  teacher  bom  needs  training  in 
these  later  days. 

Parents  soon  realize  the  difference  between  a 
teacher  who  is  "up  to  date"  in  what  she  teaches. 
This  impresses  the  community  more  than  how  she 
teaches. 

The  wonder  of  this  age  in  primary  school  work  is 
the  scope  of  the  information  of  little  children.  The 
teachers  cannot  be  accused  of  thinking  in  narrow 
grooves. 

It  is  of  slight  value  to  have  selections  memorized 
and  recited  unless  they  are  recalled  often  enough  to 
have  them  retained  by  the  child  as  a  permanent  in- 
heritance. 

The  primary  teacher  who  has  no  enjoyable  social 
life  wrongs  herself  and  the  children;  but  she  who  has 
too  much  or  too  aimless  social  life  wrongs  herself 
and  her  children  more. 

Every  teacher  should  have  a  warm  room  for  home 
work,  either  by  herself,  or  with  those  who  respect 
her  need  of  quiet.  A  good  boarding  place  or  good 
home  is  indispensable  to  a  good  teacher. 

The  most  appropriate  adornment  for  the  school- 
'  room  in  December  is  the  Madonna,  and  there  is  none 
more  beautiful  than  the  Modem  Madonna  by  Boden- 
hausen,  which  is  presented  to  our  readers  this  year. 

Teachers  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  leave  any  posi- 
tion to  go  to  another  city  or  town  without  giving 
ample  time  for  their  places  to  be  well  filled.  There  is 
a  point  of  honor  in  this  that  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked. 


A  very,  very  little  talk  in  school  about  the  exact 
time  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  each  day  for 
a  week,  of  the  morning  and  evening  stars,  and  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  makes  even  young  pupils  watch 
the  heavens  with  keen  delight 

In  dealing  with  the  weather,  "meteorology,"  the 
primary  teacher  needs  to  exercise  care  lest  attention 
be  directed  to  it  for  too  long  a  time.  It  is  not  a  sub- 
ject worthy  of  much  emphasis  in  this  grade,  but  it  is 
valuable  as  incidental  teaching. 

There  are  some  primary  teachers  who,  in  their 
ambition  to  do  the  latest  things,  become  careless  as  to 
the  spirit  in  which  they  do  the  regulation  things.  Be 
very  careful  that  you  do  not  leave  undone  the  essen- 
tials in  order  to  do  the  new  things. 

The  best  book  of  stories  for  the  teachers  use  in 
the  primary  grade  or  the  kindergarten  that  I  have 
seen  is  the  "Boston  Collection  of  Kindergarten 
Stories,"  by  Boston  kindergarten  teachers,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  J.  L.  Hammett  Company. 

The  philosophy  of  Herbart  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  that  of  Froebel,  but  in  practice  they  both  help 
teachers  in  their  work  without  any  conflict.  Every 
teacher  uses  much  that  Froebel  has  taught,  and  all 
the  teachers  who  are  "up  to  date"  have  learned  much 
from  Herbart. 

The  New  England  superintendents  at  their  annual 
meeting,  November  5,  were  unanimous  in  saying  that 
they  found  great  help  from  the  teachers*  agencies, 
and  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  get  on 
without  them  in  these  times.  They  also  said  that 
"there  are  agencies  and  agencies."  The  best  are  none 
too  good  for  them. 

Memorizing  the  best  things  in  literature  is  a 
feature  of  modem  school  work  the  importance  of 
which  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  In  this  connec- 
tion a  few  things  are  to  be  kept  in  mind:  The  selec- 
tions should  have  literary  merit;  should  be  adapted  to 
the  maturity  of  the  child;  should  be  suggestive  or 
helpful  in  connection  with  language  work,  or  nature 
work  whenever  practicable. 

The  New  England  superintendents  at  their  annual 
meetin^r  in  November  complained  that  some 
teachers,  upon  being  offered  a  better  place,  would 
resign  and  depart  with  less  than  twenty-four  hours' 
notice.  To  prevent  this,  some  school  boards  require 
teachers  to  sign  a  contract  binding  themselves  not  to 
leave,  except  for  unavoidable  cause,  during  the  year. 
It  is  clearly  wrong  for  a  teacher  to  leave  a  school 
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without  giving  her  superintendent  reasonable  time 
to  fill  her  place,  but  it  is  more  clearly  a  greater  wrong 
not  to  give  a  teacher  a  reasonable  chance  to  take  a 
better  place  if  she  can. 


ART  IN  SCHOOLROOMS. 

EXT  to  the  introduction  of  ''scientific 
temperance*^  teaching  a  few  years  since, 
nothing  has  occurred,  educationally,  in 
fifty  years  so  significant  as  the  beautify- 
ing of  the  schoolrooms  by  the  placing  of 
works  of  art  on  their  walls.  There  is  now  scarcely  a 
city  or  town  of  any  size  in  New  England  that  has  not 
one  or  more  genuinely  beautiful  school  buildings, 
because  of  numerous  works  of  art,  and  this  without 
the  appropriation  of  a  dollar  from  the  public  treas- 
ury. To  attempt  to  name  the  schools  or  even  the 
cities  that  have  made  a  record  would  be  to  make  in- 
vidious comparisons.  Nor  should  it  be  understood 
that  this  is  in  any  sense  confined  to  New  England,  for 
Denver  and  St.  Louis  have  records  that  are  not  to  be 
challenged  by  any  New  England  cities,  but,  possibly, 
the  adornment  is  more  universal  here  than  in  any 
other  section. 

The  Appleton-street  school,  Holyoke,  H.  B.  Law- 
rence, principal,  may  be  mentioned  as  a  sample  of 
what  is  being  done  elsewhere.  Last  May  was  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  election  as 
principal,  and  the  citizens  honored  the  occasion  by 
•doming  every  room  and  hallway  in  the  building  with 
works  of  art.  Nearly  $2,000  were  raised  by  the 
people  of  the  district.  Upon  the  advice  of  leading 
citizens,  Mr.  Lawrence  made  out  a  list  of  pictures 
that  were  appropriate,  with  the  prices,  and  this  was 
shown  to  those  interested  and  they  specified  which 
they  would  givtf.  But  two  people  in  the  district  de- 
clined to  give  one  or  more.  Some  gave  money  with- 
out designating  the  picture.  With  this  Mr.  Law- 
rence purchased  frame  stock  and  glass,  and  employed 
one  expert  frame  maker  and  an  inexpensive  assistant 
and  framed  the  pictures  at  small  cost  There  are 
386  works  of  art  and  photographs  by  seventy-three 
different  artists. 

The  classification  is  the  most  thorough  that  the 
writer  has  seen.  Li  the  principal's  office  are  forty- 
eight,  and  in  the  corridors  164.  The  Assembly  hall 
has  twenty-six  of  the  largest  and  best  pictures  fur- 
nished by  the  graduates.  This  is  known  as  the 
American  room.  Li  the  kindergarten  are  thirteen 
lovely  and  appropriate  pictures.  The  ninth  grade  is 
the  Greek  and  Roman  room;  pictures,  casts,  busts, 
and  statues  were  furnished  by  Hon.  William  Whit- 
ing, ex-congressman.  The  eighth  grade  is  Italian, 
mostly  of  twenty-four  beautiful  colored  photographs, 
and  bas-relief  panels,  also  the  gift  of  Mr.  Whiting. 
Seventh  grade  is  furnished  by  William  Skinner,  a 
prominent  citizen,  with  fifteen  beautiful  pictures  and 
bas-relief  panels;  sixth  grade,  sixteen;  fifth,  twelve; 
fourth,  twelve;  third,  eleven;  second,  fifteen;  first, 
twelve. 


Sacred  art  is  represented  by  MuriUo's  "Infant  Jesus  and 
St  John"  and  "Holy  Family";  Raphael's  "Slstlne 
Madonna,"  "Madonna  of  the  Chair/'  and  "St  CeciUa"; 
Bodenhausen's  "Modem  Biadonna";  Correggio's  "Holy 
Night";  and  Thayer's  "Enthroned  Virgin." 

Rustic  scenes  and  animals  are  represented  by  Rosa 
Bonheur's  "The  Horse  Fair,"  "Brittany  CatUe,"  "Brit- 
tany Sheep,"  "The  Lion  at  Home,"  "Haymaking,"  and 
"Ploughing";  Landseer's  "Favorites,"  "Spaniels  and 
Pheasants,"  "Shoeing  the  Horse,"  "The  Pointer,"  "Shep- 
herd's Bible,"  "Favorite  Pony  and  Spaniels,"  "Dignity 
and  Impudence,"  "King  Charles  Spaniels,"  "The  Con- 
noisseurs," "Defiance";  Millet's  "The  Gleaners,"  "The 
Sower,"  "Shepherdess  and  Sheep,"  and  "Peasant 
Mother  Feeding  the  Chickens";  Corot's  "A  Morning 
Landscape"  and  "A  Fishing  Rod";  Dupre's  "Cows  Rest- 
ing in  Pasture,"  "Haying  Time,"  "Milking  Time,"  "Cows 
and  Sheep"  and  "White  Cow";  Troyon's  "Oxen  Going  to- 
Labor,"  "Return  from  the  Farm,"  and  "The  Shepherd 
Dog";  Jacques*  "Feeding  the  Chickens"  and  "Shepherd- 
ess and  Sheep";  Potter's  "Head  of  a  Young  Bull"; 
Tracy's  "Grousedale"  and  "English  Setter";  Douglas* 
"No  Thoroughfare." 

Greek  and  Roman  art  is  represented  by  the  Acropolis, 
Parthenon,  Appian  Way,  St.  Peter's,  Colosseum,  Roman 
Forum,  busts  of  Hermes  and  Venus  of  Milo.  statue  of 
Minerva;  Italian  art.  by  Moran's  Venice,  Castle  of  San 
Angelo,  Becker's  Othello.  St  Mark's,  the  Doge's  Palace, 
Grand  Canal,  the  Piazzetta.  St  Mark's  square.  Bridge  of 
the  Rlalto,  Cathedral  of  Milan,  Bridge  of  Sighs. 

Among  the  great  portraits  are  those  of  Millet.  Rem- 
brandt Raphael,  Angelo,  Rosa  Bonheur.  Landseer,  Titian^ 
Rubens,  Beethoven.  Mozart.  Handel,  Washington,  Lin- 
coln, Hamilton,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Lafayette,  Webster.. 
Clay,  Jackson,  Sumner,  John  A.  Andrew,  Garfield,  Blaine, 
Longfellow,  "Irving  and  His  Friends,"  Hawthorne,  "Long- 
fellow In  His  Library."  Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  Lowell, 
Bryant,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Emerson,  Bums,  Byron,  Scott 
Milton,  Dickens,  Phillips  Brooks,  Bismarck,  Victoria,  Na- 
poleon, Gladstone,  Frederick  the  Great  Leo  XIII.,  •*Lln. 
coin  and  His  Cabinet,"  "The  Three  Generals"  (Grant, 
Sherman,  and  Sheridan),  "The  Three  Admirals"  (Farra- 
gut.  Porter,  Dupont) 

Sentiment  Is  embodied  In  Hovenden's  "Breaking  Home 
Ties,"  "Night  Watch";  MUlet's  "The  Angelus";  Blash- 
fleld's  "Christmas  Bells";  Mengs'  "Cupid";  Thayer's 
"Brother  and  Sister";  CaldweU's  "AffecUon." 

The  war  scenes  are:  "Napoleon  at  Waterloo,"  "Battle 
of  Gettysburg,"  "Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware." 
The  great  historic  paintings  are:  "Landing  of  Colum- 
bus," "Landing  of  the  Pilgrtms,"  "Puritans  Going  to 
Church,"  "The  Courtehlp  of  Miles  SUndlsh."  "Drafting  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,"  "FaneuU  Hall,"  "Inde- 
pendence Hall."  There  are  many  beautiful  views  of 
cities,  monuments,  towers,  cathedrals,  and  statues  of 
many  countries. 

The  si^ificance  of  all  this  can  hardly  be  appre- 
ciated until  it  is  understood  that  practically  every 
great  artist  of  all  time  is  represented  and  most  of  the 
great  masterpieces;  and  that  until  five  years  ago  there 
had  been  scarcely  anything  of  this  kind  done  in 
America,  while  to-day  there  are  few  cities  without 
something  of  this  in  the  school  buildings.  This  in- 
dicates the  possibilities  of  the  American  public  school 
idea.  Credit  for  all  this,  so  far  at  least  as  New  Eng- 
land is  concerned,  is  largely  due  to  Mr.  Ross  Turner^ 
a  Boston  artist. 
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LITERATURE  FOR  DECEMBER. 

BY    ELLA    M.    POWBK8. 

LORD    TENNYSON'S    BOYHOOD    DAYS. 
As  the  year  was  approaching  its*   end  a  teacher 
opened  Tennyson's  Poems  and  read  the  lines  begin- 
ning:— 
"Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky. 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty-  light; 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night;  - 
Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 
"Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new. 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow: 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go; 
Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true." 


[Used  through  courtesy  of  Houghton,  Mifflin,  <&  Co.,  Boston.] 

The  following  five  stanzas  were  read,  closing  with 
the  last: — 
"Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land. 
Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be." 

As  the  lines  were  finished,  the  teacher  did  not  dwell 
upon  the  moral  lesson,  but  told  the  pupils  that  the 
poem  was  written  by  a  great  poet  of  England,  Lord 
Tennyson,  who  once  was  lilngland's  poet-laureate; 
and  given  that  honor  by  the  queen. 

Then  she  told  them  something  of  the  childhood 
days  of  Alfred  Tennyson. 

When  Tennyson  was  a  boy  his  home  was  in  a 
^autiful  valley  in  the  northern  part  of  England. 


Around  the  pretty,  white-walled  rectory  of  Somersby, 
where  he  was  born,  were  green  pastures,  grassy  valea 
and  meadows.  Not  more  than  seventy  people  lived 
in  the  little  town.  His  father  was  the  rector,  or  min- 
ister, to  the  poor  people  who  lived  there. 

There  were  twelve  Tennyson  children.  As  soon 
as  they  could  walk  they  rambled  over  the  dainty  lawn, 
found  the  hollows  where  the  birds  built  their  nests 
and  listened  for  their  songs.  Alfred  Tennyson  loved 
best  the  swallow,  the  robin,  the  wren,  dove,  "mad 
little  tits,"  and  the  "many-wintered  crow." 

Again  the  children  picked  the  snowdrops  and  prim- 
roses, and  years  afterward  Alfred  wrote  beautiful 
lines  about  the  violet,  the  rose,  sunflowers,  jessamine, 
marsh-marigold,  and  larkspur. 

Sometimes,  in  the  autumn,  the  children  trudged 
home  over  "the  long,  gray  fields"  with  their  arms  full 
of  berries. 

Near  their  home  was  a  dark,  old  grange,  or  house, 
and  here  they  imagined  ghosts  and  hobgoblins  lived. 
Alfred  loved  to  stop  by  the  quaint  gateways  that  en- 
tered the  ancient  homes  of  Lord  and  Lady;  he  would 
dream  under  the  shadows  of  the  old  gray  church 
spires  and  listen  to  the  birds  or  to  the  men  singing 
to  their  teams,  "far,  far  away." 

Two  brooks  rippled  in  and  out  through  the  village. 
The  boy  loved  to  listen  to  the  brook^s  music  as  it 
chattered  through  the  mead,  cornfield,  or  now  under 
an  arch  of  a  bridge  or  past  Tetf  ord,  "to  join  the  brim- 
ming river."  Later,  when  he  was  older,  he  wrote  a 
beautiful  poem  about  the  brook. 

The  children  loved  to  explore  its  stony  banks  for 
trout  or  grayling.  Sometimes  they  would  frighten  a 
moor  hen  or  coot,  or  watch  a  heron  fly  away  from  the 
shallows. 

These  Tennyson  children  liked  to  take  the  foot- 
path and  climb  "to  the  windy  wold,"  or  hill,  and  be- 
low them  were  the  fields,  the  windmills,  the  poplar 
trees,  "all  silver  green  with  gnarled  bark." 

Alfred's  brother  Charles  was  but  one  year  older 
than  he,  and  these  two  boys  played  and  studied  to- 
gether. 

They  often  played  an  English  game. 

A  heap  of  stones  was  called  a  castle;  then,  with  little 
spear  and  buckler,  one  boy  would  defend  the  castle, 
while  the  other  would  attempt  to  tear  it  down. 

Sometimes  the  Tennyson  children  would  act  out 
some  old  English  play.  These  plays  seemed  very  real 
to  Alfred,  who  always  acted  his  part  earnestly  and 
with  fervor. 

Wonderful  stories  were  told  on  winter  evenings  by 
the  fire-light.  It  was  Alfred  who  could  tell  such 
legends  of  knights  and  heroes,  journeying  in  deep,  un- 
known forests  or  in  gigantic  mountains;  of  fights  with 
dragons;  of  Indians,  demons,  or  witches. 

As  soon  as  the  boys  eould  write,  they  wrote  little 
stories  and  essays  and  often  played  they  were  authora 
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GeographicalSeries 
Around  tbc  World. 

Flr«t  Book— Primarr- 


WE  ▲KB  WIDE   AWAKE. 


By   8.    W.    Carroll    aud    C.    F. 

Carrol],    Supt.    of    Schools, 

Worcester,  Mass. 

A  SOCIOLOGICAL  READER.  &i£S'.%^'»52tch?"cMn^''e!".Sl' 

Jflpanese. 

The  human  pliases  of  life  of  uniqae  people,  their  customs  sad  habits 
presented  for  Child  Study. 

Profusely  and  beautifully  illustrated  from  artistic  sketches  and  irfioto- 
Rraphs  from  real  life  in  foreiRm  lands.  Mailing  price,  cloth,  40  cents. 
Introductory,  30  cents.    Three  higher  grade  books  to  complete  the  series. 

We  invite  critical  comparison  with  any  other  primary  book  published  at 
the  introductory  price^  SO  rcnt^^  in  its  up-to-date  pedagogical  treatment  qf 
the  ^ubj^t;  llie  number  and  ctuiracter  of  it*  illustrations  ;  its  size,  100  paaes  ; 
the  quality  of  paper  and  mevltanicul  tcorl:  Sample  copies  sent  to  teachers 
at  introductory  price. 

Successful  books  hkartilt  endorsed  A>iD  adopted    as  the 

BEST    IW    principal  CITIES  AND  TOWHS. 

Thk  Morse  Speller,  Dutton  ;  deane's  Phowitic  Reader,  thoxp 
SON'S  Fairt  Tale  and  Fablk;  Ford's  Nature's  Byways. 

Burton's  Historical  Readkr,  Story  of  the  Indians  of  New  England. 

DuTTOK's  Historical  Reader— Indians  and  Pioneers.  Pre- 
historic and  Colonial  Times.    Authentic  illustrations. 

Atwood's  Standard  School  alobbra.    Called  by  many  the  best. 

Smith,  willard  Standard  Physiology,  Hygiene,  Anatomy. 
A  Model  Book.    Accurate  and  interesting. 

Smith's  Easy  Experiments  in  Physics.    Unequalled  for  beginners. 

New  Century  Development  Maps.  Outline  maps  one-half  cost 
of  others.    In  blocks  of  fifty  outline  maps. 

New  Century  Series  Copy  Books.  Intermedial  System.  Practical 
Business  Writing.    Ideal  Method.  ' 

SEND  FOR  TESTIMONIALS. 

THE  MORSE  COMPANY,  Publisbirs. 

Main  Office :  96  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chicago  Office :  Fisher  Building.  Boston  Office :  16  Bromfleld  Street 
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Of   Children's  Stories  in  the  market. 
That's  what  many  people  have  called 

The  Child'5  World, 

—^^  BY  EMILIE  P0ULS50N. 


A  new  edition  just  out.  Fourteenth 
thousand.  There  is  no  better  story 
book  for  Kindergartners,  Primary 
Teachers,  and  ilothers.  Just  the 
thing  for  a 
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THE  LEADING   BOOKS 

FOR  AHERICAN  SCHOOLS  ARE  PUBUSHED  BT  THE  AHERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY. 

FOLLOWING  ARE  SOHE   OF   THEIR 

Latest  Successes: 

NATURAL  ELEMENTARY  QEOQRAPHY,  By  Jacques  W.  Redwat,  F.  R.  G.  S.  «  .60.  Bated  on  new,  fund*- 
mental,  and  thoroughly  sound  ideas  of  instruction.  Marks  a  new  era  in  the  teaching  and  study  of  geography. 
Enthusiastically  indorsed  by  progressive  educators.  No  other  elementary  geography  has  been  so  extensirely 
introduced  in  so  short  a  time. 

SCHOOL  READING  BY  QRADBS,  By  James  Baldwin,  Ph.  D.,  author  of  Harper's  Readers,  Ac,  Ac.  Nothing  so 
satisfying  in  the  way  of  school  reading  books  ha*  ever  been  published.  They  e.^cablish  an  ideal  standard. 
Eight  books,  one  for  each  year, — First  Year,  .26 ;  Second  Year,  .85 ;  Third  Year,  .46 ;  Fourth  Year,  .46 ;  Fifth 
Year,  .46 ;  Sixth  Year,  .60 ;  Seventh  Year,  .50 ;  Eighth  Year,  .60.  For  the  convenience  of  ungraded  schools  the 
first  seven  books  will  also  be  bound  in  five  volumes. 

ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  READINQS*  Fascinating  and  instructive  in  matter ;  prof usely  and  artistically  illustrated ;  hand 
somely  bound  in  cloth ;  these  books  form  the  most  attractive  series  of  Supplementary  Readers  ever  issued. 
The  series  now  includes  the  following;  other  volumes  are  in  preparation : — 


Stories  for  Children  (Mrs.  C.  A.  Lane) $  25 

Fairy  Stories  and  Fables  (James  Baldwin) ....  36 

Old  Greek  Stories  (James  Baldwin) 46 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold  (James  Baldwin)  86 

Old  Stories  of  the  East  (James  Baldwin) 46 

Robinson  Crusoe  (Defoe) 50 

Arabian  Nights  (M.  Clarke) 60 

Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Ameri- 
cans (Edward  Eggleston) 40 


Plants  and  Their  Children  (Mrs.  W.  S.  Dana),  f  66 
Stories    of     American    Life    and    Adventure 

(Edward  Eggleston) 50 

Story  of  the  Chosen  People  (H.  A.  Guerber)  . .  60 

Story  of  the  Greeks  (U.  A.  Guerber) 60 

Story  of  the  Romans  (H.  A.  Guerber) 60 

Story  of  Troy  (M.  Clarke) 60 

Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neighbors  (M.  A.  B. 

Kelly) 50 


PATTERSON'S  AMERICAN  WORD  BOOK,  .26.  A  sensible,  straightforward,  well  graded,  carefully  arranged 
series  of  spelling  lessons.    A  marked  improvement  on  all  other  books  of  its  class. 

niLNE'5  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC,  .86.  Latest  addition  to  this  author's  well-known  successful  series  of  mathemati- 
cal text-books. 

nC  MASTER'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  fi.oo.  A  remarkable  book.  Treatment 
entirely  new  in  a  school  history.  Progress  of  the  people  graphically  exhibited  in  skillful,  vivid  comparisons ; 
masterly  literary  style ;  impartial  statements ;  significant,  helpful  pictures. 

'*!  predict  that  this  book  will  meet  the  heartiest  welcome  from  teachers  that  has  ever  greeted  a  school 
history.*' — Charles  W.  Cole,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

NATURAL  COURSE  IN  MUSIC.  By  Feedbkic  H.  Riplbt  and  Thomas  Tapper.  Simplest  and  best.  The  coming 
standard  of  music  instruction  for  schools.  The  Course  comprises  Primer  and  First  Reader,  each  .80;  Second, 
Third  and  Fourth  Readers,  each  .86;  Fifth  Reader,  .60;  Advanced  Reader,  $1.00;  Charts,  Series  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  F  and  G,  each  series,  $4.00. 

OTHER  ATTRACTIVE  NEW  BOOKS. 


Shaeffer's  Bible  Readinifs  for  Schools 3S 

Carpenter's  Geo^aphical  Reader-Asia 60 

Van  Bergen's  Story  of  Japan 1.00 

HcCaskey's  Lincoln  Literary  Collection      1.00 


Curtiss's  Semi-Vertical  Copy  Books— 6  numbers,  per 

dozen 96 

Anderson's  Stndy  of  Engflish  Words .40 

BeU's  Gems  of  School  Song to 


Books  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  prices.    Catalo^^ues,  circulars, 
and  bulletin  of  new  books  on  request.    Correspondence  iilvited. 


AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 


irSW  TORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


PORTLAND,  ORB. 
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GeographicalSeries 
Around  the  World. 

First  Book— Primary. 


WE  ABE  WIDE   AWAKE. 


By   8.    W.    Carroll    aud    C.    F. 

Carroll,    Supt.    of    Schools, 

Worcester,  Mass. 


A  SOCIOLOGICAL  READER.  ^l^^^^^u^^^^cJ^J^^^ 

Japanese. 

The  human  pliases  of  life  of  unique  people,  their  customs  and  habits 
presented  for  Thild  Study. 

Profusely  and  beautifully  illustrated  from  artistic  sketches  and  photo- 
graphs from  real  life  in  foreign  lands.  Mailing  price,  cloth,  40  cents, 
introductory,  30  cents.    Three  higher  grade  books  to  complete  the  series. 

We  invite  critical  eompari»on  with  any  other  primary  book  published  at 
the  introductory  price^  3«l  rcnt^,  in  itn  up-to-date  pedagogical  treatment  of 
trie  jubj^ct ;  the  number  and  character  qf  it*  illtutrations  ;  it*  tize^  180  page*  ; 
the  quality  of  paper  and  merhanical  work.  Sample  copies  *ent  to  teacher* 
at  introductory  itrice. 

Successful  books  hkartilt  endorsed  and  adopted    as  the 

BEST    IN    principal  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

Thk  Morse  Speller,  Dutton  ;  Deane's  Phonitic  Bbadbb,  Thomt 
son's  Fairt  Tale  and  Fablb;  Ford's  Nature's  Byvtays. 

Burton's  Historical  Readbr,  Story  of  the  Indians  of  New  England. 

DuTTON's  Historical  Reader— Indians  and  Pioneers.  Pre- 
historic and  Colonial  Times.    Authentic  illustrations. 

Atwood's  Standard  School  Alobbra.    Galled  by  many  tlie  best. 

Smith,  willard  Standard  Physioloot,  Hyoibnb,  Anatomy. 
A  Model  Book.    Accurate  and  Interesting. 

Smith's  Easy  Experiments  in  physios.    Unequalled  for  beginners. 

New  Gbntury  Development  Maps.  Outline  maps  one-half  cost 
of  others.    In  blocks  of  fifty  outline  maps. 

New  Century  Series  Copy  Books.  Intermedial  System.  Practical 
Business  Writing.    Ideal  Method. 

SEND  FOR  TESTIMONIALS. 

THE  MORSE  COMPANY,  Publisbirs, 

Main  Ofnoe :  96  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
^  hicago  Office :  Fisher  Building.  Boston  Office :  16  Bromfleld  Street 


THE  BEST  BOOK 
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Of   Children's  Stories  in  the  market. 
That's  what  many  people  have  called 

The  Child's  World, 

-    BY  EMI  LIE  POULSSON. 


A  new  edition  just  out.  Fourteenth 
thousand.  There  is  no  l)etter  story 
book  for  KIndergartners,  Primary 
Teachers,  and  flothers.  Just  the 
thing  for  a 
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THE  LEADING   BG0K5 

FOR  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  ARE  PUBUSHED  BT  THE  AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY. 

FOLLOWING  ARE  SOME   OF   THEIR 

Latest  Successes: 

NATURAL  ELEMENTARY  QEOGRAPHY,  By  Jacques  W.  Redwat,  F.  R.  G.  S.  «  .60.  Bated  on  new,  fund*- 
mental,  and  thoroughly  sound  ideas  of  instruccion.  Marks  a  new  era  la  the  teaching  and  study  of  geography. 
Bnthttsiastically  indorsed  by  progressive  educators.  No  other  elemeatary  geography  has  been  so  eztensireiy 
introduced  in  so  short  a  time. 

5CI100L  READING  BY  QRADBS,  By  James  Baldwin,  Ph.  D.,  author  of  Harper's  Readers,  Ac,  Ac.  Nothing  so 
satisfying  in  the  way  of  school  readiog  books  ha^  erer  been  published.  They  establish  an  ideal  standard. 
Eight  books,  one  for  each  year, — First  Year,  .25 ;  Second  Year,  .86 ;  Third  Year,  .46 ;  Fourth  Year,  .46 ;  Fifth 
Year,  .46 ;  Sixth  Year,  .60;  Seventh  Year,  .60;  Eighth  Year,  .60.  For  the  convenience  of  ungraded  schools  the 
first  seven  books  will  also  be  bound  in  five  volumes. 

ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  READINQS*  Fascinating  and  instructive  in  matter ;  prof usely  and  artistically  illustrated ;  hand 
somely  bound  in  cloth ;  these  books  form  the  most  attractive  series  of  Supplementary  Readers  ever  issued. 
The  series  now  includes  the  following ;  other  volumes  are  in  preparation : — 


Stories  for  Children  (Mrs.  C.  A.  Lane) $  26 

Fairy  Stories  and  Fables  (James  Baldwin) ' .  -  •  36 

Old  Greek  Stories  (James  Baldwin) 46 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold  (James  Baldwin)  86 

Old  Stories  of  the  East  (James  Baldwin) 46 

Robinson  Crusoe  (Defoe) 60 

Arabian  Nights  (M.  Clarke) 60 

Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Ameri- 
cans (Edward  Eggleston) 40 


Plants  and  Their  Children  (Mrs.  W.  S.  Dana),  f  66 
Stories    of     American    Life    and    Adventure 

(Edward  £gt(leston) 60 

Story  of  the  Chosen  People  (H.  A.  Guerber)  . .  60 

Story  of  the  Greeks  (H.  A.  Guerber) 60 

Story  of  the  Romans  (H.  A.  Guerber) 60 

Story  of  Troy  (M.  Clarke) 60 

Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neighbors  (M.  A.  B. 

Kelly) 60 


PATTERSON'S  AMERICAN  WORD  BOOK,  .26.  A  sensible,  straightforward,  well  graded,  carefuUy  arranged 
series  of  spelling  lessons.    A  marked  improvement  on  all  other  books  of  its  class. 

niLNE*5  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC,  .86.  Latest  addition  to  this  authors  well-known  successful  series  of  mathemati- 
cal text-books. 

nC  MASTER'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  fi.oo.  A  remarkable  book.  Treatment 
entirely  new  in  a  school  history.  Progress  of  the  people  graphically  exhibited  in  skillful,  vivid  comparisons ; 
masterly  literary  style ;  impartial  statements ;  significant,  helpful  pictures. 

'*!  predict  that  this  book  will  meet  the  heartiest  welcome  from  teachers  that  has  ever  greeted  a  school 
history.'* — Charles  W.  Cole,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

NATURAL  COURSE  IN  MUSIC,  By  Frederic  H.  Riplet  and  Thomas  Tapper,  Simplest  and  best.  The  coming 
standard  of  music  instruction  for  schools.  The  Course  comprises  Primer  and  First  Reader,  each  .80;  Second, 
Third  and  Fourth  Readers,  each  .86;  Fifth  Reader,  .60;  Advanced  Reader,  $1.00;  Charts,  Series  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  F  and  G,  each  series,  |K00. 

OTHER  ATTRACTIVE  NEW  BOOKS. 


Shaeffer's  Bible  Reading  for  Schools 3S 

Carpenter^s  Geognr^Pl^cal  Reader-Asia 60 

Van  Bergen's  Story  of  Japan 1.00 

HcCaskey's  Lincoln  Literary  Collection 1.00 


Curtlss's  Semi-Vertical  Copy  Books— 6  numbers,  per 

dozen 96 

Anderson's  Stndy  of  English  Words .40 

Betz's  Gems  of  School  Song to 


Books  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  prices.    Catalo^^ues,  circulars, 
and  bulletin  of  new  books  on  request.    Correspondence  invited. 
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GeographicalSeries 
Around  the  World. 

First  Book— Primary. 


WX  ABS  WIDE   AWAKS. 


Bj  S.   W.    Carroll   aud    C.    F. 

Carroll,    Supt.    of    Schools, 

Worcester,  Mass. 


A  SOCIOLOGICAL  READER.  ^l^^^^^^^u^^^J^t^ 

Japanese. 

Tlie  human  phases  of  life  of  luiiqae  people,  their  customs  and  habits 
presented  for  Child  Study. 

Profusely  and  beautifully  illustrated  from  artistic  sketches  and  photo- 
graphs from  real  life  lu  foreign  lands.  Mailing  price,  cloth,  40  cents. 
Introductory,  30  cents.    Three  higher  grade  books  to  complete  the  series. 

We  invite  critical  compari*on  with  any  other  primary  boot  published  at 
the  introductory  price,  St)  rciitf,  in  if*  up-to-date  pedagogical  treatment  cf 
the  jubj^ct ;  the  number  and  churavter  of  it*  illutirationt ;  it*  ««,  180  page*  ; 
the  quality  of  paper  and  mechanical  work.  Sample  copies  *ent  to  teacher* 
at  introductory  price. 

Successful  books  hkartilt  endorskd  and  adopted  as  the 
bkst  in  principal  cities  and  towns. 

The  Morse  Speller,  Dutton  ;  Deane's  Phonetic  Reader,  Thomt 
SON'S  Fairt  Tale  and  Fable;  Ford's  Nature's  Byways. 

Burton's  Historical  Reader,  Story  of  the  Indians  of  New  England. 

DuTTON's  Historical  Reader— Indians  and  Pioneers.  Pre- 
historic and  Colonial  Times.    Authentic  illustrations. 

At  WOOD'S  Standard  School  Axobbra.    Called  by  many  tlie  best. 

Smith,  Willard  Standard  Physiology,  Hygiene,  Anatomy. 
A  Model  Book.    Accurate  and  Interesting. 

Smith's  Easy  Experiments  in  physios.    Unequalled  for  beginners. 

New  Century  Development  Maps.  Outline  maps  one-half  cost 
of  others.    In  blocks  of  fifty  outline  maps. 

New  Century  Series  Copy  Books.  Intermedial  Systeip.  Practical 
Business  Writing.    Ideal  Method. 

SEND  FOR  TESTIMONIALS. 

THE  MORSE  COMPANY.  PuMisNrs. 

Main  Office :  96  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Child's  World, 

'■'    BY  EMILIE  POULSSON. 


A  new  edition  just  out.  Fourteenth 
thousand.  There  is  no  better  story 
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thing  for  a 
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THE  LEADING   BOOKS 

FOR  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  ARE  PUBUSHED  BT  THE  AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY. 

FOLLOWING   ARE  SOME   OF   THEIR 

Latest  Successes: 

NATURAL  ELEMENTARY  QEOGRAPHY,  By  Jacques  W.  Redwat,  F.  R.  G.  S.  «  .60.  Bated  on  new,  funda- 
mental,  and  thoroughly  sound  ideas  of  instruction.  Marks  a  new  era  in  the  teaching  and  study  of  geography. 
Bnthusiastically  indorsed  by  progressiTe  educators.  No  other  elementary  geography  has  been  so  eztensireiy 
introduced  in  so  short  a  time. 

5CH00L  RBADINQ  BY  QRADBS,  By  Jambs  Baldwin.  Ph.  D.,  author  of  Harper's  Readers,  &c.,  &c.  Nothing  so 
satisfying  in  the  way  of  school  reading  books  ha<  erer  been  published.  They  establish  an  ideal  standard. 
Eight  books,  one  for  each  year, — First  Year,  .25 ;  Second  Year,  .85 ;  Third  Year,  .46 ;  Fourth  Year,  .45 ;  Fifth 
Year,  .45 ;  Sixth  Year,  .50 ;  Seventh  Year,  .50 ;  Eighth  Year,  .50.  For  the  convenience  of  ungraded  schools  the 
first  seven  books  will  also  be  bound  in  five  volumes. 

ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  READINQS*  Fascinating  and  instructive  in  matter;  profusely  and  artistically  illustrated;  hand 
somely  bound  in  cloth ;  these  books  form  the  most  attractive  series  of  Supplementary  Readers  ever  issued. 
The  series  now  includes  the  following ;  other  volumes  are  in  preparation  : — 


Stories  for  Children  (Mrs.  C.  A.  Lane) $  25 

Fairy  Stories  and  Fables  (James  Baldwin) ...» 

Old  Greek  Stories  (James  Baldwin) 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold  (James  Baldwin) 

Old  Stories  of  the  East  (James  Baldwin) 

Robinson  Crusoe  (Defoe) 

Arabian  Nights  (M.  Clarke) 

Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Ameri- 


35 
45 
85 
45 
50 
60 

40 


Plants  and  Their  Children  (Mrs.  W.  S.  Dana).  9  65 
Stories    of     American    Life    and    Adventure 

(Edward  Eg^leston) 50 

Story  of  the  Chosen  People  (H.  A.  Guerber)  . .  60 

Story  of  the  Greeks  (U.  A.  Guerber) 60 

Story  of  the  Romans  (H.  A.  Guerber) 60 

Story  of  Troy  (M.  Clarke) 60 

Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neighbors  (M.  A.  B. 

Kelly) 50 


cans  (Edward  Eggleston) 

PATTERSON'S  AMERICAN  WORD  BOOK,  .25.    A  sensible,  straightforward,  well  graded,   carefully  arranged 
series  of  spelling  lessons.    A  marked  improvement  on  all  other  books  of  its  class. 


mLNE'5  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC, 

cal  text-books. 


.85.    Latest  addition  to  this  author's  well-known  successful  series  of  mathemali* 


nC  MASTER'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  fi.oo.  A  remarkable  book.  Treatment 
entirely  new  in  a  school  history.  Progress  of  the  people  graphically  exhibited  in  skillful,  vivid  comparisons ; 
masterly  literary  style ;  impartial  statements ;  significant,  helpful  pictures. 

**I  predict  that  this  book  will  meet  the  heartiest  welcome  from  teachers  that  has  ever  greeted  a  school 
history.*' — Charles  W.  Cole,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

NATURAL  COURSE  IN  MUSIC.  By  Fsedbkig  H.  Riplbt  and  Thomas  Tapper.  Simplest  and  best.  The  coming 
standard  of  music  instruction  for  schools.  The  Course  comprises  Primer  and  First  Reader,  each  .80;  Second, 
Third  and  Fourth  Readers,  each  .85;  Fifth  Reader,  .50;  Advanced  Reader,  $1.00;  Charts,  Series  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  F  and  G,  each  series,  94.00. 

OTHER  ATTRACTIVE  NEW  BOOKS. 


Shaeffer's  Bible  Readings  for  Schools 3S 

Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader-Asia 60 

Van  Bergen's  Story  of  Japan LOO 

HcCaskey's  Lincoln  Literary  Collection      LOO 


Curtiss's  Semi-Vertical  Copy  Books— 6  numbers,  per 

dozen 96 

Anderson's  Stndy  of  English  Words .40 

Betz's  Gems  of  School  Song to 


Books  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  prices.    Catalo^^ues,  circulars, 
and  bulletin  of  new  books  on  request.    Correspondence  lilvlted. 
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HILDBEN  should  leam  numbers  from 
their  use^  and  not  through  conscious 
effort.  Numbers  should  be  learned  in 
connection  with  things  that  they  prize, 
and  not  with  "shoe  pegs''  or  "tooth- 
picks/"' Berries,  checkerberries,  animal  crackers, 
very  small  candies,  etc.,  are  specially  desirable,  as 
the  children  can  eat  what  they  take  and  will  appre- 
ciate getting  their  full  share.  Most  children  know 
some  numbers  when  they  come  to  school.  If  not, 
they  will  soon  know  them  by  their  use. 

The  first  work  of  the  school  is  properly  styled 
'language  work,"  which  includes  numbers,  nature 
study,  talking,  reading,  and  writing.  In  all  early 
language  work  the  important  factor  is  speaking  and 
thinking  of  something  in  connection  with  the  objects 
used.  Either  the  color,  shape,  size,  or  number 
should  be  thought  of  and  spoken  of.  "A  green 
pear,"  "A  long  stick,"  "A  sharp  peg,"  "A  round  ball," 
"five  red  berries,"  etc.,  indicate  usable  sentences. 

If  a  child  is  told  that  he  may  have  three  animal 
crackers  or  five  checkerberries,  he  will  have  little 
trouble  in  knowing  how  many  three  or  five  things 
are.  If  Mary  and  John  are  told  that  each  may  have 
half  of  six  pieces  of  candy,  there  will  be  littie  danger 
of  one's  having  two  and  the  other  four  after  the  first 
hint  as  to  what  is  intended.  By  the  by,  the  half  and 
third  should  be  first  used  with  at  least  four  things, 
and  not  with  a  single  thing  in  halves,  and  it  should 
be  used  with  something  that  they  can  keep  or  eat 
and  that  they  would  appreciate.  After  a  little  time 
"fifty  per  cent."  and  "half  can  be  used  interchange- 
ably without  explanation  and  without  confusion. 

The  children  should  be  reasonably  familiar  with 
numbers  as  high  as  twelve  and  with  halves,  thirds, 
and  fourths  of  the  numbers  as  high  as  twelve  before 
anvthing  like  number  lessons  are  attempted. 
Counting  should  be  early  indulged  in.  More  as  fun 
than  work,  the  little  people  should  count  as  high  as 
fifty.  It  is  useless  to  say  at  what  time  in  the  first 
school  year  children  should  know  the  first  twelve 
numbers,  the  halves,  thirds,  and  fourths,  and  be  able 
to  count  as  high  as  fifty.  That  will  depend  entirely 
upon  how  much  is  done  in  other  forms  of  language 
work.  All  this  may  be  known  in  a  very  short  time  if 
this  is  the  chief  end  of  the  school  life  in  the  first 
weeks  of  school,  and  it  may  not  be  known  for  five 
months  if  they  come  in  too  young  and  are  taught 
other  things.  I  have  little  patience  with  that  con- 
ceit of  wisdom  which  assumes  to  say  how  much  chil- 
dren should  do  in  some  one  subject,  for  that  can  only 
be  determined  by  a  superintendent  who  has  been  in 
that  community  long  enough  to  know  at  what  age 
children  enter  school,  whether  or  not  they  have  had 
kindergarten  preparation,  how  well  trained  the 
teachers  have  been,  and  how  long  a  time  or  how  short 


a  time  they  have  been  in  service  in  that  community, 
and  what  is  exp^ctfed  of  the  children  in  other  direc- 
tions. 

Without  attempting  to  say  how  fast  it  should  be 
taught,  I  do  say  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  absolute  accuracy  should  ultimately  be  attained 
in  simple  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division,  and  that  this  should  be  attained  early  in  the 
grammar  school  course;  that  it  can  only  be  attained 
by  daily  practice;  that  it  should  be  attained  largely 
through  seat  work,  rather  than  class  work. 

Too  much  empharis  can  hardly  be  placed  upon  the 
importance  of  daily  or  half-daily  practice  in  these 
exercises;  not  enough  emphasis  has  yet  been  placed 
upon  the  importance  of  having  this  practice  in  writ- 
ing, rather  than  oral  exercises,  in  time  assignments, 
rather  than  in  amount. 

Counting  should  be  oral  at  first,  because  there  is  a 
value  in  the  rhythm,  but  the  "practice"  in  counting 
should  be  in  writing  the  counting  "in  columns," 
rather  than  in  lines,  five  or  ten  in  a  column,  accord- 
ing to  conditions.  By  this  time  the  children  can 
"tell  time,"  and  the  class,  with  paper  and  pencil,  may 
be  told  to  count  on  paper,  5,  10,  20,  or  60  as  many 
times  as  they  can  and  make  the  best  figures  they  can, 
before  10.40.  By  the  by,  the  schools  should  adopt 
jkhe  railroad  custom  and  speak  of  the  minutes  after 
the  hour  and  never  the  time  before  the  hour.  Never 
allow  children  to  talk  of  "twenty-five  minutes  of  11." 
It  is  10.35.  The  children  would,  no  two  cS.  them, 
have  the  same  number  counted,  but  they  would  all 
have  worked  an  equal  time,  and,  presumably,  have 
expended  about  the  same  amount  of  energy,  and 
have  received  about  the  same  training. 

The  teacher  can  tell  at  a  glance  which  children 
need  no  more  of  this  practice  and  which  need  special 
help  in  making  figures,  in  writing  them  in  a  column, 
or  more  practice  in  the  oral  rhythm  of  counting. 

The  second  step  is  counting  backwards.  First 
they  should  count  only  the  first  five. 


5 

6 

5 

5 

5 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4     • 

4 

4 

8 

8 

8 

3     . 

3 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Then  from  10  to  1;  then  from  20  to  1,  30  to  1,  40  to  1, 
50  to  1.  This  is  laying  a  good  foundation  for  sub- 
traction. 

The  third  step  is  counting  even  numbers,  at  first 
to  12,  then  to  24. 
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All  this  is  to  be  by  time  assignments  and  r     ^gyer 
by  amount.  ^son 

[  To  be  continued.]  \ 
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FAMOUS  CHILDREN.— (IIL) 

BY   PAMELA    MC  ARTHUR   COLE. 
WILLIAM,  DUKE  OP  GLOUCBSTBR. 

HIS  little  prince  died  in  Jnly,  1700,  at 
the  age  of  eleven  years.    He  was  the 
pJIfl^r      son  of  the  Princess  Anne,  afterwards 
^fftM*^      Queen  Anne  of  Great  Britain,  and  had 
he  lived  a  few  years  longer,  he  would 
have  succeeded  his  mother  on  the  British  throne. 

Although  it  is  nearly  two  hundred  years  since  the 
death  of  the  little  prince,  we  know  a  good  deal  about 
his  life,  for  *his  attendant,  a  Welshman  named 
Jenkyns,  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  used  to  write 
down  carefully  an  account  of  his  studies  and  his  plays. 

He  tells  us,  too,  about  his  dress;  the  little  prince 
had  a  large  head,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  have  a  wig 
that  would  fit  him.  In  those  days  every  grown-up 
gentleman  wore  a  wig  with  long  curls,  and  the  little 
prince  of  course  must  be  dressed  nicely.  Jenkyns 
gives  an  account  of  a  great  entertainment  when  the 
duke  wore  a  stiit  of  white  with  buttons  of  silver, 
looped  with  silver  thread.  At  that  time  he  was  but 
five  years  old,  and  with  his  wig  of  long  hair  he  must 
have  been  what  we  should  now  think  a  strange 
sight. 

The  duke  had  two  companies  of  soldiers — ^boys 
near  his  own  age, — ^whom  he  drilled  every  day  care- 
fully. He  always  called  them  his  regiment,  and  they 
were  know  by  the  grown  people  as  "the  Duke  of 
Gloucester's  men.'*  These  companies  were  formed 
when  he  was  not  more  than  five  years  old,  and  he 
kept  them  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Sometimes  they  were  rather  troublesome  to  the 
grown  people,  but  they  were  obedient  to  their  little 
commander.  Sometimes  they  were  drilled  in  a  park 
near  the  palace,  sometimes  in  a  large  hall,  and  at  one 
time,  when  the  duke  was  carried  to  a  new  place  of 
residence,  he  was  not  pleased  at  first,  for  he  said  he 
was  afraid  there  was  no  hall  large  enough  to  drill  his 
^^men''  in,  and  he  gave  no  peace  to  anyone  until  a 
suitable  place  for  the  "men'*  was  found. 

King  William,  the  uncle  of  the  little  prince,  was 
a  famous  general,  and  during  his  reign  there  was  war 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  which  Britain  gained 
many  great  victories. 

Just  before  setting  out  on  one  of  his  expeditions, 
he  called  on  his  little  nephew  to  bid  him  good-bye. 
The  prince  was  delighted  to  see  the  king  and  in  order 
to  treat  him  as  politely  as  possible,  he  thought  he 
would  fire  a  salute  with  his  little  cannon.  He  had 
four  of  them;  three  went  oflE  very  well,  but  the  fourth 
broke  and  spoiled  the  salute. 

When  the  king  went  away,  the  little  prince  said, 
^'My  dear  king,  I  will  go  with  you  if  you  like,  and  I 
and  my  regiment  will  help  you  fight  in  Flanders.*' 
The  offer  was  not  accepted. 

When  the  duke  was  about  seven  years  old  he  was 
sick,  and  kept  his  bed  for  some  days.  An  old  friend, 
a  lady  who  had  had  the  care  of  him  when  he  was  a 


very  small  child,  sent  him  a  present.  It  was  an 
automaton, — ^that  is,  a  figure  moved  by  springs  insido. 
It  was  a  soldier,  in  the  likeness  of  one  of  the  Gtennan 
princes. 

She  thought  it  would  please  him  very  much,  but 
no, — the  duke  thought  himself  too  old  to  play  with 
"dolls."  He  could  not  punish  the  lady  who  had  sent 
him  the  soldier,  but  he  thought  he  could  show  his 
displeasure  to  the  man  who  had  brought  it. 

The'  "soldiers"  were  near  by,  they  were  ready  to 
wait  on  their  sick  commander,  and  they  were  quite 
willing  to  help  him  do  a  little  mischief.  So  several 
of  "the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  men"  took  charge  of  the 
great  doll  soldier,  and  broke  him  in  pieces.  Then 
others  attended  to  the  punishment  of  the  mess^iger. 
He  was  called  into  a  room  near  the  duke's,  and  the 
soldiers  threw  water  at  him.  After  he  was  well  be- 
sprinkled, they  led  him  in  all  dripping  to  see  the 
duke,  and  he  was  then  dismissed. 

The  prince  was  so  delicate  that  it  was  not  thought 
best  for  him  to  have  regular  lessons,  but  his  friend 
and  servant  Jenkyns  read  many  books  and  studied  a 
good  deal  that  he  might  be  able  to  answer  his  ques- 
tions. In  this  way  they  both  learned  a  great  many 
things. 

Jenkyns  learned  fencing  and  he  studied  the  best 
way  of  attacking  and  defending  a  fort;  for  nothing 
pleased  the  little  duke  better  than  to  pretend  to  con- 
duct a  siege  or  fight  a  battle. 

"I  was  hurt,"  he  said  once,  when  rising  after  a  bad 
fall,  'T)ut  I  was  not  going  to  complain.  A  good 
soldier  does  not  cry  out  when  he  is  hurt" 

He  was  indeed  a  brave  little  soldier,  and  without 
doubt  would  have  become  a  famous  general  if  he  had 
lived,  and  if  the  dreadful  wars  in  Europe  had  con- 
tinued. 

When  he  was  ten  years  old  he  had  begun  studying 
in  earnest,  and  there  were  several  of  the  English 
noblemen  appointed  to  examine  him  at  the  end  of 
every  three  months  to  see  how  he  was  getting  on  with 
his  lessons.  He  was  learning  history  and  many  other 
things  which  would  be  more  important  than  the  arts 
of  war  for  a  wise  and  good  king  to  know. 

He  was  fond  of  study,  and  one  of  the  examiners 
said,  'There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  the  duke  is 
not  able  to  learn." 

He  was  much  beloved  by  the  people,  and  his  early 
death  was  a  severe  disappointment  to  the  English 
nation,  who  hoped  that  he  would  have  lived  to  reign 
over  the  kingdom.  His  mother,  the  "good  Queen 
Anne,"  was  the  last  ruler  of  the  family  of  Stuart 
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Animal  Studies. 


LESSONS  ON  ANIMALS.*-(IX.) 

BY   LOUISE   J.    HEDGE. 

-  [Adapted  to  childreu  Studying  the  geography  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent.] 

THE  BEAR. 


ygg*^   ^NHE  illustrative  material  fortius  lesson 
i^^^S^       should  include  pictures  and  charts  of 
b^ars  and  of  the  animals  with  which 
they  are  compared. 

In  opening, the  lesson,  the  tocher 
says,  "Let  us  talk  about  bears  to-day.  We  may  not 
see  them  as  often  as  we  do  other  animals,  but  I  feel 
sure  you  have  all  seen  them  at  some  time.  Tell  me 
where  you  have  seen  one.^^ 

"I  saw  a  man  with  a  dancing  bear  in  the  street.'^ 
<*They  had  some  at  the  circus  last  year.^^  T  went  to 
a  park  in  which  they  kept  bears  and  other  animals.*' 
These  replies  illustrate  the  experiences  of  all  the 
children. 

^TVliat  kinds  of  bears  are  there?''  the  teacher  asks, 
and  the  children  name  the  brown,  the  black,  and  the 
white  bear. 

"Presently  we  shall  speak  of  these  separately  and 
of  the  grizzly  bear  also;  but  just  now  I  want  you  to 
notice  some  things  that  are  true  of  all  bears  and  to 
see  how  they  dfler  from  other  animals. 

'Tirst,  tell  me  about  the  coat  of  the  bear.*'  "It  is 
shaggy,"  says  one,  and  another,  ^t  isn't  fine  or  soft." 

"No,  it  certainly  is  coarse  and  rough.  It  isn't  a 
handsome  coat,  but  it  is  useful??  What  about  the 
appearance  of  the  bear?  What  is  noticeable?  Look 
at  the  pictures,  but  think,  too,  of  the  live  bears  you 
have  seen." 

The  children  give  various  replies:  "They  are  often 
fat  and  heavy."  "Their  tails  are  short."  "They  ore 
clumsy."   "They  don't  look  as  if  they  could  run  fast." 

"Quite  true;  but  I  have  a  soft  spot  in  my  heart  for 
them  on  account  of  ^Baloo,  the  bear,'  in  Kipling's 
'Jungle  Book.'  Do  you  remember  how  he  had  to 
let  ^Kaa,  the  rock  python,'  lead,  in_,the  search  for 
Mowgli  because  he,  Baloo,  couldn't  travel  so  fast? 
Why  couldn't  Baloo  run  swiftly?" 

"He  wasn't  made  in  the  right  way,  I  suppose,"  one 
of  the  children  answers,  not  recalling  all  that 
had  been  said  of  the  horse's  swiftness  and  its  cause. 

'TTou  can  give  me  more  of  an  answer  than  that. 
Compare  the  bear  with  the  horse." 

**I  see  now,"  he  says,  wide  awake,  "the  legs  aren't 
so  long  and  then  a  bear  runs  as  if  he  were  loosely  put 
together,  not  a  bit  like  a  horse." 

"That's  better.  Look  now  at  the  feet.  See  how 
they  rest  on  the  ground.    What  is  new  about  it?" 

A  quick  look  at  the  pictures  and  then  many  eager 
hands  are  raised  to  tell  that  the  whole  foot  is  put 
down,  that  the  bear  is  not  a  toe-walker.  'TSe  is  a 
foot-walker  like  ourselves,  and  it  is  curious  to  see 
how  the  footprints  of  a  man  and  a  bear  resen?I)le  each 
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other,  though,  of  course,  they  are  not  exactly  alike. 
Usually  the  sole  of  a  bear's  foot  is  without  hair. 

^TTou  cannot  easily  count  the  number  of  toes," 
says  the  teacher,  "so  I  will  teU  you.  There  are  five 
on  each  foot,  back  and  front  both.  What  was  true 
of  the  dog?"  "There  were  only  four  toes  on  each 
hind  foot." 

"What  are  the  toes  armed  with?"  "Claws." 
"Should  you  think  they  could  be  drawn  in  like  the 
caf  s,  from  their  appearance?"    "No,  I  think  not." 

"They  are  very  strong  and  make  bad  wounds,  but 
they  have  more  peaceful  uses.  They  help  to  scrape 
together  a  bed  for  winter  quarters.  Then,  long  ago, 
you  told  me  something  a  bear  could  do,  about  which 
strong  claws  would  be  helpful.    What  was  it?" 

"We  said  bears  could  climb,"  is  the  reply.  "All 
bears  are  not  climbers,  but  they  all  have  strong  fore- 
arms with  which  to  give  a  powerful  cuflf.  Always, 
thus  far,  we  have  found  that  power  to  clasp  and  to 
cuS  as  a  cat  does  means  the  animal  haa  what  bone 
developed?"  "The  collar  bone."  "Yes,  and  so  it  is 
here. 

"What  kind  of  muzzle  has  a  bear?"  "It  isn't  like 
any  other  we  have  noticed,  and  it  isn't  easy  to  tdl 
about.  It  seems  small  around  for  its  length,"  is  the 
child's  answer. 

"The  teeth  we  will  not  say  much  about,  because  the 
matter  would  puzzle  you  a  good  deal.  They  look 
fitted  for  grinding  in  some  ways,  yet  there  are  canine 
teeth.  The  wise  men  put  bears  with  the  flesh-eaters, 
yet  they  are  fond  of  berries  and  nuts,  and  honey,  too. 
The  different  kinds  of  bears  differ  much  in  their  food 
on  account  of  the  places  they  live  in. 

"Let  us  speak  of  the  different  kinds,  and  first  of  the 
black  bear,  so  common  when  our  country  was  thinly 
settled  that  the  children  were  often  afraid  of  meeting 
them  in  the  woods.  Such  bears  are  found  only  in 
places  where  no  people  live.  They  are  rather  small, 
only  about  five  feet  long,  but  they  are  very  strong. 
Their  teeth  are  well  fitted  for  fiesh-eating  and  their 
forearms  and  paws  are  powerful.  They  do  not  hug 
their  prey — ^no  bear  does,  I  think, — ^but  they  strike 
it  with  their  powerful  paws.  These  are  used  in 
climbing  also,  for  the  black  bear  is  a  great  climber. 
He  is  a  good  swimmer,  too. 

^'What  do  they  eat?  All  that  I  mentioned  before 
and  other  things,  too,  from  ants  and  their  .eggs  to 
deer  and  even  moose,  though  I  doubt  if  they  ever 
attack  a  full-grown  moose.  They  are  growing 
bolder,  and  sometimes  enter  the  barnyards  of  lonely 
farms.  One  vicious  habit  they  are  developing  of  kill- 
ing more  than  they  eat.  How  Baloo  would  have 
scorned  them  if  they  had  belonged  to  his  jungle  for 
breaking  the  jungle  lawl 

•Ye  may  kill  for  yourselves  and  your  mates, 
And  your  cnbs  as  they  need,  and  ye  can; 
But  kill  not  for  pleasure  of  killing/ — 

"Black  bears  usually  sleep  the  winter  through  with- 
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out  eating.  What  little  animal  have  I  told  you  of 
that  does  this?" 

*^t  was  one  of  the  rodents.  Was  it  the  chip- 
munk?^' says  one  child.  But  another  replies,  "Oh, 
no,  it  couldn't  he  the  chipmunk,  for  he  lays  in  great 
stores  of  nuts.''  Still  another  eagerly  adds,  "I  re- 
member now,  it  was  the  woodchuck.  He  went  in 
fat  in  the  fall  and  came  out  very  thin." 

'TTou  are  right  You  remember  I  told  you  that 
was  called  hibernating.  So  this  bear  hibernates  also. 
I  have  read  in  one  book,  however,  that  he  does  not 
come  out  of  his  winter  den  very  thin,  but  I  must 
find  other  people  that  say  the  same  thing  before 
I  believe  it. 

^TTow  we  are  ready  for  the  white  bear.  Where  is 
it  found?" 

^In  cold  countries,"  is  the  reply.  "What  other 
name  has  it  on  that  account?"  Some  one  answers, 
"Polar  bear." 


"Most  bears  are  very  dark  in  color.  Why  should 
the  Polar  bear  be  white?" 

One  of  the  children  asks,  'Is  it  because  you  can- 
not see  him  easily  on  the  white  snow?" 

"That  is  just  the  reason.  Some  animals  are  snow- 
colored  in  winter,  but  brown  in  summer,  when  the 
snow  is  gone,  but  the  Polar  bear  always  needs  a  white 
coat;  it  helps  him  very  much  when  hunting.  The 
color  is  not  pure  white,  but  creamy  or  silvery.  The 
claws  are  black  He  is  much  larger  than  our  black 
bear  and  his  neck  is  long. 

"The  Polar  bear  lives  on  the  sea-coast  and  on  the 
islands  surroimded  by  ice,  and  is  often  found  on  the 
fields  of  ice  far  out  from  the  land  at  his  hunting. 
Then  the  father  and  the  mother  and  one  or  two  large 
cubs  may  be  seen  together,  but  usually  no  more.  A 
bear  mother  is  very  devoted  to  her  cubs." 

'^hat  does  a  bear  hunt  for?"  asks  one  child. 

"Seals  and  porpoises,  and  in  some  places  salmon," 
the  teacher  says,  end  continues,  "This  is  not  its  only 
food,  though,  for  it  eats  seaweed  and  grass  in  summer. 
A  bear  is  very  skillful  at  this  hunting.  He  sees  a  seal 
asleep  on  an  ice  floe,  and  slipping  into  the  water  he 
swims  toward  it  under  water,  only  coming  up  now 
and  then  to  breathe  and  take  observations.  The  last 
time  he  rises,  he  is  close  by  the  seal  and  clambers  on 
the  floe.  There  is  no  escape  for  the  seal  by  land  or 
sea,  and  a  swift  blow  of  the  \)ear's  f orepaw  settles  its 
fate. 

"Here  is  something  for  you  to  puzzle  over.  A 
Polar  bear's  foot  is  very  long.     The  sole  is  one-sixth 


the  length  of  the  body  and  is  covered  with  fur.  Why 
is  this?" 

This  proves  too  hard,  and  the  teacher  asks  in  turn, 
"What  good  is  a  long  foot  to  the  squirrel?"  and  "Why 
do  we  wear  rubbers  in  icy  weather?"  and  with  the 
help  of  the  answers  to  these  questions  the  children 
decide  that  the  length  of  foot  and  its  furry  covering 
prevent  slipping. 

"These  bears  are  active,  quick  in  movement,  and 
able  to  run  well  when  they  are  not  too  fat.  It  is  not 
easy  to  get  a  living,  so  they  must  be  lively,  you  see. 

"The  children  of  the  Northland  used  to  love  to 
hear  a  certain  story  about  the  white  bear. 

*"Long  ago  only  one  fire  burned  in  Northland.  This 
an  old  man  and  his  little  son  kept  burning  lest  the  peo- 
ple should  freeze  and  the  whole  land  should  be  given  over 
to  the  great  white  bear. 

"By  and  by  the  father  fell  ill,  and  for  a  few  days  the  lit- 
tle lad  struggled  on,  taking  care  of  his  father  and  tending 
the  flre,  too,  while  the  white  bear  watched  near  by. 

"At  last,  worn  out,  he  fell  asleep.  Then  the  white  bear 
ran  forward,  beat  the  fire  with  his  great  wet  paws,  and 
rolled  in  it  until,  as  he  supposed,  it  waa  aU  out.  Then  he 
went  off  to  his  den,  chuckling  to  think  he  should  have  the 
Northland  for  his  own. 

"But  not  so;  a  little  robin  that  had  watched  near  by 
fiew  down  and  found  a  tiny  spark.  This  she  fanned  till 
her  little  gray  breast  grew  burning  red.  Away  she  fiew 
then,  the  loving  little  bird,  and  wherever  she  alighted, 
there  a  flre  sprang  up;  so  that  soon  the  whole  Northland 
was  lighted  up.  Now  the  land  could  never  be  the  white 
bear's  land,  and  he  could  do  nothing  but  creep  far  back 
In  his  den  and  growl.  This  is  how  the  robin  got  a  red 
breast,  so  the  children  say. 

"I  have  no  such  interesting  story  to  tell  of  the 
fierce  grizzly  or  gray  bear  of  the  Rockies.  The 
hunters  are  the  ones  to  tell  tales  of  them.  They 
would  almost  make  us  believe  that  these  huge  fellows, 
as  large  as  the  Polar  bear,  attack  men  without  cause, 
that  is,  before  they  have  been  interfered  with, 
but  I  think  that  is  a  mistake.  They  are  certainly 
fierce  enough  without  trying  to  make  them  out  any 
more  so. 

"They  are  remarkably  powerful  in  the  forearms, 
even  for  bears.  One  broke  the  neck  of  a  bison  with 
a  stroke  from  his  forepaw.  But  strong  as  they  are, 
they  fear  one  animal,  the  puma,  that  fierce,  sly  mem- 
ber of  the  cat  family. 

"They  do  not  climb  like  the  black  bears,  but  there 
is  not  much  new  to  tell  of  their  habits.  They  live 
from  Alaska  to  Mexico;  those  in  the  northern  moun- 
tains hibernate,  but  those  that  live  south  dp  not.    • 

"After  these  fierce  brutes,  it  is  a  comfort  to  turn  to 
a  bear  that  is  easily  tamed, — the  brown  bear, — ^the 
kind  of  bear  that  performs  for  the  showman.  They 
are  closely  related  to  the  grizzly  bear,  but  are  not  so 
large  and  are  found  in  many  lands." 

The  children  tell  of  tricks  they  have  seen  bears  per- 
form and  the  fact  of  their  power  to  walk  upright  is 
noted,  a  power  due  doubtless  to  their  foot-walking 
habits. 

'TTie  coat  of  the  brown  bear  changes  from  winter 

•  See  "  Nature  Myths  and  Storie*,"  by  Flora  J.  Cooke ;  A..  Flanagan, 
Chicago. 
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to  summer  to  fit  the  seasons.  In  winter  the  fur  is 
long  and  thick'  and  shaggy,  with  a  thick  under-wool. 
In  summer  the  weight  is  lighter  and  the  color  darker. 
His  hahits  of  hibernating  are  like  the  grizzl/s,  but  if 
he  does  go  into  winter  quarters,  his  fat  all  dis- 
appears, and  the  spring  finds  him  like  a  mere  bag  of 
bones.  The  early  spring  is  the  time  the  little  cube 
come.  They  are  both  blind  and  naked  for  a  month, 
BO  you  may  be  sure  Mother  Bear  has  provided  a  very 
warm  home  for  them. 

'^They  eat  much  the  same  food  as  the  others,  and 
the  sense  of  smell  is  what  aids  them  chiefiy  in  finding 
it,  for  neither  hearing  nor  sight  is  keen.  For  that 
reason,  a  hunter  can  get  near  enough  to  kill  one  easily 
if  he  can  approach  on  the  side  away  from  the  wind. 

'^The  brown  bear  in  far-off  Kamschatka  fishes.  He 
wades  into  the  stream  until  he  is  standing  in  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  of  water.  There  he  stays,  stock-still, 
and  the  heedless  fish,  mistaking  him  for  an  old 
stump,  comes  swimming  by.  Like  a  fiash,  that  un- 
erring forepaw  strikes  its  powerful  blow  and  there  is 
one  fish  less  to  swim  its  happy  way  down  the  stream.*' 

In  this  lesson,  the  teacher  has  had  to  tell  more 
facts  than  she  often  does;  but  she  makes  up  for  this 
by  a  fuller  reproduction  of  the  work  by  the  children 
when  she  is  ready  for  the  blackboard  summary.* 

The  Little  New  Tear. 

BY    OLIVE   B.  DANA. 

1.— Straight  into  our  homes  walks  the  Uttle  New  Year, 
Over  the  hiUs,  out  of  Sunrise  Land; 
With  a  smile,  and  a  joke,  and  a  glance  of  good  cheer; 
But  tell,  if  you  can,  what  he  has  in  his  hand! 
(Music  is  heard  In  a  room  beyond,— if  possible,  a  low. 
rippling  piano  medley.  '  The  New  Tear,  a   bright-eyed, 
smiling  lad,  a  little  larger  than  the  others  who  are  to 
speak,  comes  in,  bowing,  and  stands  at  the  front  of  the 
platform.    He  wears  a  shiiggy  overcoat,  with  bulging 
pockets,  and  carries  a  ledger  under  one  arm.    He  places 
a  basket  of  flowers  on  the  table,  and  his  handa  are  full  of 
parcels  and  papers,  which  he  shows  to  the  next  speaker, 
but  does  not  ofTer  to  untie.) 
2.— (Examining  the  parcels.) 

A  bundle  of  tasks  that  are  new,  every  one! 

Lessons  to  learn,  verses  to  say; 
Helpings  at  home,  bits  of  work  to  be  done, 
And  little  kind  things  to  do  every  day. 
8.— His  pockets,  you  see  are  all  bulging  with  gifts! 
What  are  they  all,  now, — bon-bons  and  toys? 
Ah !  see  the  treasures  he  out  of  them  lifts! 
(The  New  Year  tugs  at  his  pockets,  taking  out  the  arti- 
cles nan^ed  below.) 

Come  quick,  and  look  at  them,  girls  and  boys! 
(The  children  half  rise  from  their  seats,  and  two  or 
three  of  them  come  forward  as  bidden,  then  all  resume 
their  places  again.) 
4.--Apple8  and  grapes,  and  kernels  of  wheat; 

Nuts,  brown  and  sound,  with  the  white  meat  inside; 
Barley  and  corn,  and  whatever's  to  eat; 
Flower-seeds,  too,  to  sow  far  and  wide. 
6.— What  was  the  music  he  came  in  just  after? 
6.— Why,  song  of  the  robin  and  bobolink's  glee; 
Shout  of  the  winds,  and  the  brooklet's  low  laughter. 
And  far,  far  away,  the  chant  of  the  sea! 
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8.— What  has  he  under  his  arm,— there,— a  book? 
When  will  he  write  in  it,— every  day? 
Wouldn't  he,  think  you,  just  let  us  look. 
To  see  what  the  New  Tear  is  going  to  say? 
9.— (The  New  Year,  taking  out  a  pencil,  and  opening  his 
book,— -a  new  one,— that  all  may  see  its  clean  pa^es).— 
Ah,  little  people,  I  have  to  indite,— 

Day  after  day,  and  the  long  year  through, — 
Just  what  you,— all  of  you,— give  me  to  write. 
The  things  you  say,  and  the  things  you  do! 


For  Reproduction. 

St.  Nieholas. 

NSTEAD  of  the  Santa  Glaus  which  the  little  Ameri- 
I  cans  all  love  and  watch  for  on  Christmas  eve,  St. 
*  Nicholas  is  the  guest  expected  by  the  little  people  of 
Holland.  But  he  comes  on  St  Nicholas'  eve,  which  is 
December  5,  instead  of  on  Christmas  eve. 


Cherry  Piekers. 

/CALIFORNIA  has  some  very  large  cherry  orchards. 
^  They  are  busy  places  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  for 
^  market  The  pickers  come  in  famlUes  and  tent  in 
the  orchard.  Men,  women,  and  children  work,  earning 
from  seventy-five  cents  to  $1  a  day.  The  season  is  short, 
and  the  pickers  have  to  work  quickly. 


The  Chicken's  Friend. 

jaiHBRE  is  a  pet  dog  out  West  whose  mistress  keeps 
'f?  hcDS.  This  dog  discovered  one  of  the  hens  In  a 
^  nest  It  was  evident  that  he  could  not  understand 
why  she  sat  there.  Every  day  the  dog  went  to  the  nest 
At  last  one  day  the  hen  left  the  nest  when  the  dog  was 
near  her,  followed  by  a  brood  of  chickens.  The  dog 
gazed  in  wonder.  The  hen  feU  to  scratching  the  ground, 
and  the  dog  saw  that  the  chickens  enjoyed  what  she 
threw  out  from  the  ground.  To  the  surprise  of  the  hen, 
the  dog  began  scratching  with  aU  his  might  The  hen 
called  her  chicks,  and  they  greatly  enjoyed  the  feast  he 
brought  out  for  them.  After  that  the  dog  and  the  mother 
worked  together  for  the  brood  until  they  grew  large 
enough  to  scratch  for  themselves.— The  Outlook. 


A  Mouse's  Niffht  Journey. 

TAJ  ERE  is  a  funny  litUe  story  told  of  a  mouse.  A  bi- 
g|  cycle  hung  in  a  cellar  from  the  ceiling.  Near  It 
'H  was  a  hanging  shelf.  How  the  mouse  got  on  the 
shelf  no  one  knows,  but  he  did.  He  must  have  wondered 
what  that  queer  object  of  wires  and  rings  could  be. 
He  thought  he  could  easily  decide  by  touching  it  He 
Jumped,  landing  on  the  inside  rim  of  the  wheel,  which 
began  at  once  to  revolve.  Poor  little  mouse,  how  fright- 
ened he  must  have  been!  He  trotted  and  trotted,  but  the 
faster  he  trotted  the  faster  the  wheel  went  round,  and  the 
dear  little  mouse  was  always  In  the  same  place.  The 
next  morning,  when  one  of  the  family  came  into  the  cel- 
lar, he  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  the  front  wheel  of  tha 
bicycle  going  round.  He  caught  it  in  his  hand,  and  the 
little  mouse  dropped  to  the  floor,  very  tired— too  tired  to 
run  away.  He  had  traveled  twenty-eight  miles,  so  the 
cyclometer  said. — ^Adapted. 
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WEATHER  REPORT. 

BT   HARRIET   8.    HATWARD. 

N  every  grade  of  school  work  the  weather 

report  is   a  very  important   factor  in 

the  development  of  the  child^s  powers 

of  observation.    Especially  is  this  true 

in    the    lower    grades.    Little  people 

soon  learn  to  study  Mother  Nature's  face,  to  smile 

with  her,  or  to  make  sunshine  for  themselves  when 

she  frowns. 

How  shall  we  conduct  such  work?    It  is  usually 
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best  te  steal  a  little  time  from  the  precious  morning 
talk — ^perhaps  two  or  three  minutes  will  suffice  for 
the  report  itself. 


ground,  represents  a  cloudy  day;  while  an  open  um- 
brella and  oblique  lines  means  rain.  (See  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday — 
Drawing  I.)  Snow  is  shown  similarly  (Friday — 
Drawing  I).  Directly  after  the  devotional  exercises, 
every  child  is  ready  to  tell  what  shall  go  on  the  board 
this  morning — teacher  using  the  crayon  in  Grade  I. 
If  it  is  sunny,  this  will  lead  at  once  to  a  lesson  on  the 
sun.  (See  Emilie  Poulsson's  "In  the  Child's  World.") 
If  it  be  raining,  the  children  like  to  think  how  the 
rain  is  washing  the  leaves'  dirty  faces,  giving  the  tiny 
root  babies  a  drink,  filling  the  brooks,  springs,  and 
wells,  and  so  on,  while  the  clouds  are  God's  cur- 
tains drawn  across  the  blue  sky — ^why?  A  summary 
at  the  end  of  each  week  and  of  the  month  leads  to  a 
general  conception  of  the  weather  conditions  during 
the  year. 

By  and  by  we  are  ready  for  more  artistic  (?) 
efforts,  broader  thought,  and  a  larger  field  for  expres- 
sion. My  weather  chart  swells  in  size  to  meet  these 
demands.  Every  day's  little  square  must  be  at 
least  six  inches  on  a  side,  eight  is  better,  that  I  may 
have  plenty  of  room  for  the  pictures  the  children 
may  suggest. 

Monday  is  a  bright,  sunny  day.  Who  likes  the 
sunshine?  "The  birds,"  perhaps  is  given  as  an 
answer  and  a  picture  entered  upon  the  board  (Draw- 
ing II.,  Monday).  Then  comes  the  question,  'TVTiere 
are  the  birds  flying  in  the  warm  sunshine?"  Re- 
sult— a  morning  tklk  on  the  migration  of  the  birds. 
The  next  day  it  lains  hard;  can  anyone  like  this 
weather?  Yes,  indeed;  Mr.  Prog  does  (Tuesday). 
A  little  talk  on  the  appearance  and  habits  of  the  frog. 
Wednesday  may  be  is  cloudy.    I  knaw  something 
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Upon  a  prominent  board  a  blank  calendar  for  the 
month  should  be  drawn.  This  may  be  filled  in  for 
each  day  in  numberless  ways.  Oftentimes  simply  a 
yellow  sun  on  a  blue  background  (colored  crayons) 
will  do  for  a  sunny  day;  a  closed  umbrella,  gray  baxjk- 


little  boys  like  to  do  cloudy  days;  so  we  put  our  little 
boy  going  fishing,  on  the  board  (Wednesday).  A 
talk  about  fishing  follows.  Thursday  is  rainy;  some 
of  the  children  come  to  school;  draw  one  of  them 
with  her  umbrella.    Suppose  it  snows  Friday,  a  large 
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green  tree  with  snow  powdered  over  it  is  appropriate. 
GanH  you  think  of  hundreds  of  other  illustrations 
arising  from  the  life  of  your  little  ones,  and  from  the 
animal  and  plant  worlds?  When  the  month  is  done, 
what  a  good  chance  for  a  language  exercise  in  telling 
^the  meaimlg'of  each  driawing,  and  summing  up  the 
•worki-"'  :  '•       .  ■ 

Does  it  pay  to  take  so  much  pains  in  planning  and 
drawing  new  pictures?  Yes,  a  thousand  times! 
Each  little  square  is  a  thing  hy  itself ;  the  children 
are-  not  critical  of  the  proportioii  of  one  to  another, 
•btit  siniply  enthusiastic 'in  sharing  the  work  of  pro- 
dding a  new-  and  prettier  record  each  day  There  is . 
a' great  advance  in  observiition,  reasoning,  general  in- 
formation, and  language.  And  no  one  can  measure 
-ttie  joy  each  little  soul  finds  in!  the- weather  report 
skillfully  and  enthusiastically  handled. 


WINTER  BIRDS. 

I WEET  summer's  gone  away  and  taken 
with  her  some  of  the  dear  birdlings  that 
made  her  days  so  cheery  with  song. 

Winter  is  upon  us,  but  there  are  birds 
still  here,  though  they  do  not  sing 
much  and  are  shy  enough,  many  of  them,  to  need 
coaxing  in  order  to  catch  sight  of  them.  The  birds 
enumerated  and  described  below  are  winter  visitors 
in  this  latitude.  *A  plentiful  sprinkling  of  crumbs  oh 
the  snow  some  morning,  or  a  piece  of  meat  hung  to 
the  low;  hanging  limb  of  a  tree, -will  bring  many  of 
them  near  enough  for  recognition. 

Let  each  school  watch  for  them  and  keep  a  record 
of  the  appearance  and  habits  of  such  mnter  birds  as 
they  see.  To  the  record,  where  possible,  let  us  add  a 
drawing  and  painting  of  the  bird  described. 

Let  us  study  the  bird  life  in  our  own  environment 
at  all  seasons.  It  may  be  that  this  winter  some  rare 
bird  not  mentioned  in  the  list  will  make  his  appear- 
ance in  your  neighborhood,  and  become  an  added 
impetus  to  bird  study 

According  to  Blrdcraft,  we  may  expect  the  foHowing 
birds  to  remain  in  the  latitude  of  thirty-ttve  degrees  to 
forty-flve  degrees  north  in  the  winter: — 

Chickadee— Five  and  one-half  inches  long;  gray 
above;  crown,  nape,  chin,  and  throat  black;  sides  of 
head  white;  wings  and  tail  gray,  with  white  edgings; 
bill  and  feet  black.    Sings  Chickadee-dee-dee. 

Snowbird— Six  and  one-half  inches  long;  bluish  slate 
color,  with  lower  breast  and  belly  grayish  white;  outer 
taU  feathers  white;  bill  flesh  white;  song,  a  simple  trill. 

Snow  Bunting— Length,  seven  inches;  plumage,  soft 
brown,  with  white-banded  wings  and  tail;  bill  and  feet 
black. 

Blue  Jay— Well  known  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Winter  Wren— Length,  about  four  inches;  color,  dark 
brown  above,  finely  barred  with  black;  tail  and  bill 
short,  the  latter  dark  and  slender;  feet  dark.  Call  note, 
"tr-r-r-r-r-r." 

Pine  Finch— Length,  four  and  three-fourths  inches; 
color,  striped,  generally;  above  olive  brown  and  gray, 
darkest  on  the  head  and  back,  sometimes  having  a  sul- 
phur yellow  tinge  below;  bill  and  feet  brown.  May  be 
seen  eating  from  cones. 


Meadow  Lark— Ten  to  eleven  inches  long;  color,  brown 
above,  yellow  below,  with  black  crescent  on  throat;  tall 
black,  with  white  outer  quUls;  wings  edged  with  yeUow; 
brown  and  black  stripes  on  crown;  black  line  behind  eye; 
bill  stout  and  straight. 

Tree  Sparrow  (Winter  Chip-bird)— Six  inches  long. 
Gray  stripe  over  eye,  cheeks,  throat,  and  breast;  feathers 
edged  on  the  back  with  orange  and  brown;  wings  dark 
brown,  edged  paler  with  two  white  bars;  bill  black 
above,  yellowish  below;  feet  brownish  black. 

Brown  Creeper  (tree  trunk  bird)— Five  and  one-half 
Inches  long;  color,  brown  and  white  striped  above;  tall 
pale  brown,  underneath  grayish  white;  slender  curving 
bill,  black  above,  yellowish  beneath;  feet  brown.  Climbs 
round  and  round  the  tree. 

Red-Breasted  Nuthatch — Four  and  three-fourths  inches 
long;  color,  lead  above,  crown  and  sides  of  neck  black; 
white  stripe  over  eye;  underparts  rust  red;  bill  dark 
lead  color;  feet  lead  brown. 

Crossbill— Six  inches  long;  general  color,  Indian  red  in 
the  male,  and  greenish  yellow  in  the  female;  wings  and 
tail  brown;  back  and  shoulders  brown,  with  red  edges 
to  the  fathers;  bill  crossed  at  the  tip.    Feeds  on  cones. 

Horned  Lark— Seven  and  one-half  Inches  long;  black 
crescent  on  breast;  black  bar  across  to  side  of  head, 
forming  two  tufts;  throat  and  neck  pale  yellow;  bUl 
dark;  feet  black.    Feed  about  swamps,  fields,  or  bams. 

Cedar  Waxwlng— Known  by  Its  crest;  yellow  tall  Ups, 
red  wing  appendages,  and  straight  black  bUl.  Eats  ber- 
ries. 

Owls— Barn  owl;  barred  owl;  great-horned  owl, 
snowy  owl. 

Hawks— Sharpshinned  hawk;  chicken  hawk;  red- 
tailed  hawk. 

Goldfinch,  shrike,  pine  grosbeak.— Western  Teacher. 


She  Was  Comforted. 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  recent  date  tells  the 
story  of  a  little  girl  of  four,  who,  with  her  nurse,  waa 
walking  at  the  seaside.  They  came  to  an  .inlet,  and 
iho  nurse  decided  to  row  across,  believing  that  by  row- 
ing across  she  shortened  the  walk  home.  When  the 
boat  reached  the  opposite  shore,  she  put  the  child 
nshoro,  belie\ang  she  was  but  a  short  distance  from 
homo,  and  rowed  the  borrowed  boat  back.  The  dis- 
tance was  short,  but  very  rough  and  diflScult  for  a 
little  girl  of  four.  She  struggled  on  through  the 
coarse  grass  anfl  sand,  climbing  hillocks  and  walking 
through  depths.  At  last  her  mother  saw  her  coming 
and  hurried  to  meet  her.  She  exclaimed,  "Were  you 
frightened,  my  sweet?''  "I  felt  very  lost,''  was  the 
reply,  ''but  I  sang  'Lead,  kindly  Lighf  to  myself  all 
the  way." 

There  was  never  a  stronger  argument  than  this  for 
teaching  little  children  hymns  and  poetry  that  have 
thought  in  them.  The  pity  of  it,  that  the  minds  of 
children  are  filled  so  often  with  nonsense,  when  it 
would  require  no  greater  effort  to  give  them  the  in- 
spiration of  good  literature!— Child-Study  Monthly. 


Day  nurseries  in  any  community  will  reduce  the 
absenteeism  and  tardiness  of  the  schools.  Teacher 
and  school  people  will  do  well  to  champion  the  in- 
troduction of  day  nurseries.  With  them  children 
are  not  kept  at  home  to  "watch  the  baby." 
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Busy   Work. 


BUSY  WORK. 

BY    HELEN   DBAKE. 


ROFITABLE  and  valuable  busy  work 
means  careful  preparation.  In  the 
primary  grades  especially  as  much  de- 
pends upon  seat  work  as  upon  the  reci- 
tation; for,  unless  these  active  little 
.people  are  busy,  what  kind  of  order  will  result? 

To  pass  out  work  that  is  meaningless,  that  is  too 
-difficult,  or  that  is  of  exactly  the  same  kind  as  yester- 
•da/s  work,  is  discouraging  to  the  pupils. 

IN'ot  long  ago  a  child  was  heard  sajdng:  "It  is  copy, 
Kjopy,  copy  all  the  time,  and  I'm  tired  of  it."     ^ 

The  number  work  for  the  little  ones  may  be  ac- 
•complished  by  peas,  pegs,  sticks,  circles,  straws,  and 
worsteds.  Besides  these  to  be  arranged  in  rows,  fig- 
ures, and  patterns,  we  may  resort  to  the  envelopes 
which  contain  colored  pictures  that  have  been  cut 
into  a  few,  not  many,  pieces. 

For  ^riety  the  teacher  may  write  upon  the  board 
the  numbers  3,  5,  7,  9,  and  the  children  \^ill  arrange 
colored  pegs  in  rows  to  correspond;  the  first  row  may 
be  of  red,  the  next  white,  the  third  all  blue,  and  the 
lastjow  green. 

Again,  an  envelope  may  contain  words  which,  when 
placed  together,  will  make  a  story.  The  story  is  writ- 
ten upon  the  outside  of  the  envelope,  as: — 

I  will  ask  my  cat  to  take  tea  with  me. 

Do  you  drink  tea,  my  cat? 

No;  I  drink  milk. 

Then  I  will  give  you  milk. 

Are  you  having  a  nice  time  at  my  tea? 

Ask  the  children  to  find  the  words  and  place  them 
on  their  desks  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  written 
on  the  envelope. 

Another  set  of  envelopes  are  those  in  which  each 
•envelope  contains  four  to  six  combinations,  as  in  No.  1 
are  the  following: — 

at  ace  an  ap  od  ar 
From  these  the  pupils  are  to  build  up  as  many  words 
as  possible  from  each;  from  the  first  the  result  may  be: 
bat,  cat,  fat,  hat,  mat,  pat,  rat,  sat;  the  next,  ace,  is 
taken,  and  such  words  as  brace,  face,  grace,  lace, 
mace,  place,  pace,  race,  may  be  made.  Some  of  the 
other  envelopes  are  as  follows: — 


No.  2. 
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The  envelopes  are  in  use  daily,  and  twelve  of  them 
are  the  means  of  much  varied  thinking  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils  without  the  difficulty  that  often  ends 
in  discouragement. 


At  Christmas  time  the  pupils  will  be  glad  to  draw 
stars,  shepherds'  crooks,  reindeer,  Santa  Glaus,  fire- 
places, stockings,  and  Christmas  trees  loaded  with  all 
kinds  of  wonderful  presents. 


Fio.  I. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  make  a  list  of  all  the  things  they 
would  like,  then  of  all  the  gifts  they  would  be  glad 
to  make. 

Ask  them  to  write  six  things  we  have  in  winter  that 
we  do  not  have  in  summer:  the  names  of  six  articles 


of  winter  clothing;  six  trees  that  are  green  in  winter; 
six  things  we  do  in  winter  and  not  in  summer. 

A  teacher  is  well  paid  who  \rill  take  the  trouble  to 
mount  upon  thin  cardboard  little  lively  scenes  of  chil- 
dren's sports,  animals  or  birds. 

Old  volumes  of  the  St.  Nicholas,  advertising  cards, 
Christmas  and  Easter  cards,  all  furnish  opportunities 
for  stories. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  make  up  stories,  but  strive 
to  abolish  the  old  "I  see.'*  In  order  to  accomplish 
better  results,  give  an  example  of  what  you  would 
like:— 

Little  bov,  is  this  vour  new  sled? 
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How  fast  can  you  go? 

Will  you  ask  your  little  sister  to  slide  with  you? 
I  guess  you  live  in  that  house,  do  you? 
How  do  you  think  that  little  hird  would  like  to  slide 
down  hill? 

Again  a  picture  may  be 
given,  and  on  the  back  are 
questions,  as: — 

What  are  those  boys 
doing? 

What  are   their   names? 
Where  do  they  live? 
How  deep  is  the  snow? 
What    colors    are    their 
sleds? 

What  are  they  saying? 
When  did  they  come  out 
to  slide? 
How  long  will  they  stay? 
For     pupils     who     are 
older,    photographs    serve 
admirably.        These,  when 
purchased  unmounted,  are 
not    expensive.  Child- 

tigures  from  Eeynolds, 
Van  Dyke,  and  Gainsborough,  or  animals  from 
Landseer  or  Eosa  Bonheur  are  all  of  great  value  in  a 
schoolroom. 

Another  form  of  seat  work  for  the  older  pupils 
consists  of  envelopes,  each  of  which  contains  a  seriea 
of  pictures  relating  to  the  people,  cities,  or  customs 
of  one  country.  Select  some  old  number  of  Harper's, 
the  Century,  or  Scribner's,  and  cut  out  a  series  of  pic- 
tures; for  instance,  one  envelope  may  contain  the  pic- 
tures on  West  Indies,  cut  from  Harper's  of  September, 
1888.  Here  is  a  harbor,  there  a  canal  filled  with  the 
victoria  regia,  here  an  avenue  of  palms;  also  in  the  en- 
velope is  the  coolie  and  bread-fruit  tree.  From  these 
pictures  the  pupil  is  to  write  and  look  up  information 
about  the  scenes.  After  this  is  done,  comparisons 
yrith  the  original  article  are  made. 

At  other  times  cut  from  papers  some  little  short 
anecdote  or  story,  distribute  to  the  pupils  only  the  first 
half,  and  let  them  tell  or  write  the  "ending."  Com- 
pare their  stories  with  the  original. 


BUST  WORK. 


BY   ELLA   J.    DOUGLAS. 


FlO.  3. 


Number  Secrets  with  Blocks. 

BY   OLIVE     M.     LYFORD, 
Graduate  Lewiston  Training  School,  Class  *96. 

It  is  interesting  for  the  little  folks  to  take  up  a  re- 
view leFson  in  the  following  manner: — 

Have  one  or  two  pupils  stand  beside  you  at  the  num- 
ber table,  the  others  standing  on  the  opposite  side. 
Give  to  each  of  the  ones  by  your  side  a  few  blocks,  but 
do  not  let  the  class  see  what  you  give.  Then  ask  John 
how  many  blocks  he  needs  to  make  ten. 
John — "I  need  seven  more  blocks  to  make  ten.^' 
Teacher  (addressing  class) — 'TIow  many  blocks  has 
Johnr 

Jennie — "John  has  three  blocks." 
Teacher — "How  do  you  know  he  has  threer^' 
Jennie — "Because  seven  and  three  are  ten." 
Then  John  shows  his  blocks,  for  the  class  knows 
his  secret.     If  Jennie  makes  a  mistake,  John  keeps 
his  blocks  hidden  until  the  right  number  is  told. 


AKE  sentences,  using  the  following 
words:  sun,  water,  class,  which,  stove^ 
there,  above,  rain,  grass,  woods. 

Name  all  the  animals  that  have  four 
legs. 
Write  five  words  which  contain  the  letter  a. 
Draw  a  picture  of  an  apple  divided  into  thirds; 
one  into  halves,  etc. 

Fill  out  the  bUuks.    A  cart  has ^wheels.     A 

bird  has legs.     Four  birds  have legs.     Six 

cats eyes.     A  boy  can .    A  girl  helped 

her . 

Write  a  list  of  words  on  the  board  and  have  the 
childreu     use     as     many     in     one     sentence     as 
they  can. 
Name  all  the  different  colors  seen  in  the  room. 
Write  a  list  of  aJl  the  different  kinds  of  flowers  you 
can  think  of. 
Name  ten  articles  of  food. 


STNONTMS. 

BY   KATHBYN    LIVINGSTON. 

HILDKEN  will  early  learn  the  fine 
shades  of  meaning  in  words  if  con- 
stant attention  be  given  to  theif  ex- 
pressions. Frequent  drills  are  of 
great  benefit. 
Write  upon  the  board  a  list  of  synonyms  fre- 
quently confounded.  Ask  the  children  to  form  sen- 
tences from  these.  The  first  child  in  the  first  row 
may  begin  the  list  to-day.  The  next  time  -let  the 
second  child  begin.  This  frequent  oral  drill  will 
engage  the  attention  of  all  and  unconsciously  they 
will  acquire  correct  forms. 

The  list  on  the  board  should  include  such  words 
as  frequently  occur  in  the  child's  vocabu- 
lary, as: — 

among,  between, 

answer,  reply, 

become,  grow, 

behavior,  conduct, 

blaze,  flame, 

blunder,  error,  mistake, 

change,  alter, 

couple,  pair, 

teach,  learn, 

end,  close, 

enough,  sufficient, 

hardly,  scarcely, 

haste,  hurry, 

hear,  listen, 

ought,  should, 

painting,  picture. 

With  a  few  attempts  at  original  sentences,  the 
words  will  be  used  correctly. 

The  children  will  soon  give  such  sentences  as: — 

We  should  be  neat. 

We  ought  to  speak  the  truth. 

I  will  learn  what  Miss teaches  me. 

The  father  divided  his  money  between  his  two 
children.    • 

I  will  divide  my  candy  among  the  six  girls. 
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CHRISTMAS. 

BT    CAROLINE   H.    STANLEY. 

Song  by  the  school— "Holy  Night"  (to  be  found  in  any 
Episcopal  h3ntnnal). 

THE    SCRIPTURE    STORY. 
[Luke  ii.:  8-20;  Matt,  li.:  1-12.] 

THE  FIRST   CHRISTMAS  ANTHEM. 
Teacher.— When  was  it  sung? 
School. — "It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear, 

That  glorious  song  of  old." 
Teacher.— From  whom? 
School. — "From  angels  bending  near  the  earth 

To  touch  their  harps  of  gold." 
Teacher.— What  did  they  sing? 
School. — "Peace  to  the  earth,  good  will  to  men, 
From  heaven's  all-gracious  King." 
Teacher. — How  was  it  received? 
School. — "The  earth  in  solemn  stillness  lay. 

To  hear  the  angels  sing." 
Teacher.— Do  the  angels  still  eome? 
School. — ^"StiU  through  the  cloven  sky  they  come. 

With  peaceful  wings  unfurled." 
Teacher. — ^Does  the  song  go  on? 
School. — "And  still  celestial  music  floats 
O'er  all  the  weary  world." 
Teacher.— What  is  its  invitation? 
Girl. — "O  ye,  beneath  life's  crushing  load. 
Whose  forms  are  bending  low. 
Who  toil  along  the  climbing  way, 
With  painful  steps  and  slow; — 
Look  up!  for  glad  and  golden  hours 

Come  swiftly  on  the  wing; 
Oh,  rest  beside  the  weary  road. 
And  hear  the  angels  sing." 
[A  very  effective  ending  to  this  would  be  to  have  this 
stanza  sung.] 

WHAT    THE   LETTERS    SPELL. 
Teacher.— 
When  "Christmas"  is  written  on  all  around. 

Have  you  thought  what  each  letter  spells 
In  the  word  that  the  children  love  so  much. 

And  the  wondrous  story  it  tells? 
C— First  child.— 
My  letter  tells  of  the  Child  who  was  born 

On.that  Christmas  long  ago. 
Of  the  Christ  who  came  from  his  home  above 

To  us  on  the  earth  below. 
H— Second  child.— 

Mine  tells  of  the  far-away  Holy  Land, 
The  land  of  the  Christ-child's  birth. 

Of  the  home  he  blessed,  of  the  happiness 
He  brought  to  the  sin-cursed  earth. 


R— Third  child.— 
My  letter  tells  why  the  Saviour  came, — 

To  redeem  the  world  from  sin. 
To  rescue  the  fallen,  relieve  the  sick. 
And  gather  the  children  in. 
I— Fourth  child.— 
I  would  tell  you  how  the  Saviour  came. 

As  an  infant  tender  and  mild. 
Of  the  inn  where  the  people  had  no  room 
To  receive  the  Holy  Child. 
S— Fifth  child.— 
I  tell  of  the  star  that  the  wise  men  saw. 

Shining  far  up  in  the  sky. 
Of  their  path  through  the  trackless  desert,  led 
By  the  light  that  gleamed  on  high. 
T— Sixth  child.— 
And  I  of  the  treasures  the  wise  men  poured 

At  the  feet  of  the  baby  boy. 
Of  the  gold,  and  the  myrrh,  and  the  precious  stonee. 
That  told  of  their  love  and  Joy. 
M— Seventh  child.— 
I  would  tell  of  the  manger  where  they  laid 

The  infant  Lord  of  all. 
Who  found  no  hoxpe  on  the  earth  but  this 
In  the  lowly  oxen's  stall. 
A— Eighth  child.— 
I  tell  of  the  angels  that  bore  the  news 

To  the  shepherds  watching  near. 
While  the  glory  of  Gk)d  shone  round  about. 
And  filled  all  their  hearts  with  fear. 
S— Ninth  child.— 
I  sing  of  the  song  that  the  angels  sang, 

'Tis  echoing  now  as  then, 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  en  earth 
Peace  and  good  will  toward  men." 
All.— 
And  we  all  sing  the  song  with  glad,  full  hearts. 

As  the  angels  sang  it  then, 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth 
Peace  and  good  will  toward  men." 

-MlJaroline  H.  Stanley. 
[Provide  cardboard  letters  either  printed  or  covered 
with  evergreen.    See  that  they  are  properly  adjusted  by 
means  of  a  thread  around  the  neck.    Have  them  reversed 
at  first,  and  let  each  child  turn  hers  as  she  speaks.] 
THE  DATS. 
The  great  days  an^  the  small  days, 

They  come  aod  go  so  fast ; 
The  spring  days  and  the  fall  days, 
The  summer  days  and  all  the  days, 

They  take  their  turn  at  last. 
Need  winter  days  be  drear  days? 

We  laugh  at  storm  and  cold, 
For  Christmas  days  are  dear  days, 
And  f ull-of-happy-cheer  days 
For  all  the  young  and  old. 
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Boy.— 


Oirl.— 


Oirl.— 


Boy.— 


•Girl.— 


Boy.— 


•Girl.— 


Boy.— 
Girl.— 
Both.— 


A  NEW  MOTHER   GOOSE  JINGLE. 
Sing  a  song  of  Christmas-time, 

Mistletoe  and  holly, 
Four  impatient  little  girls, 

Geneyieve  and  Dolly. 
When  the  door  was  opened 

They  shouted  in  their  glee. 

And  wouldn't  you  have  shouted,  too, 

To  have  so  fine  a  tree?  ,    , 

—St.  Nicholas. 

IP   YOU'RE   GOOD. 
[For  a  very  small  boy  and  girl.] 

Santa  Claus'U  come  to-night, 

If  you're  good, 
And  do  what  you  know  is  right, 

As  you  should; 
Down  the  chimney  he  will  creep, 
Bringing  you  a  woolly  sheep, 
And  a  doll  that  goes  to  sleep,— 

If  you're  good. 

Santa  Glaus  will  drive  his  sleigh 

Thro'  the  wood. 
But  he'll  come  around  this  way, 

If  you're  good, 
With  a  wind-up  bird  that  sings, 
And  a  puzzle  made  of  rings, — 
Jumping- jacks  and  funny  things,— 

If  you're  good. 

He  will  bring  you  cars  that  "go," 
If  you're  good. 

And  a  rocking-horsey— oh! 
If  he  would! 

And  a  dolly,  if  you  please. 

That  says  "Mama!"  when  you  squeeze 

It— 

He'll  bring  you  one  of  these 
If  you're  good. 

Santa  grieves  when  you  are  bad, 

As  he  should; 
But  it  makes  him  very  glad 

When  you're  good. 

He  is  wise, — 
And  he's  a  dear; 


Just  do  right  and  never  fear; 
He'll  remember  you  each  year, 
If  you're  good. 
—James  Courtney  Chailis,  in  St.  Nicholas. 
[This  will  be  very  effective  if  they  can  be  made  to  speak 
emphatically,  with  gestures  of  the  uplifted  finger  and  the 
head.] 

MISPLACED  CONFIDENCE. 
Willy  in  the  corner  crying!    What  can  be  the  matter? 

What  can  ail  my  happy  little,  merry  little  boy? 
Tears    on    Christmas    morning! — tell    me,    what's    the 
trouble, 
Who  has  caused  the  tears  that  spoil  our  little  darling's 
Joy? 

"Grandpa's  gone  a-skating  with  the  little  skates  I  gave 
him; 
Aunty's  sitting  reading  in  the  fairy  book  I  bought; 
l^amma's    playing   horses  with    that    pair    of   reins — a 
present 
I   made   to   her   last   Friday.    It's    mean!  because   I 
thought— 


"Boohoo! — I  thought  that  grandpa  was  a  gen'rous  sort  of 
grandpa. 
And  I  thought  that  all  the  rest  of  them  were  generous, 
you  see; 
And  after  they  had  all  admired  the  pretty  things  I  gave 
them. 
They'd  think  such  things  more  sult'ble  for  a  little  boy 
like  me." 

—Florence  E.  Pratt,  in  St.  Nicholas. 

A   CHRISTMAS   TRAGEDY. 
It  was  Christmas  Eve,  but  the  fair-haired  doll 

Looked  pale  and  rigid  with  fright; 
While  the  Jack-in-the-box  had  closed  the  lid. 

And  hidden  himself  from  sight. 

The  donkey  stood  with  his  baskets  tied, 

And  his  meek  head  turned  away 
In  a  style  which  hinted,  plain  as  day. 

He  was  too  much  afraid  to  bray. 

The  animals,  large  and  small  alike. 

Were  crowding  the  Noah's  Ark; 
And  hoping  they  might  escape,  perhaps, 

Kept  quiet  in  the  friendly  dark. 

The  bon-bons  lay  in  a  gaudy  row, 

Decked  out  in  their  colors  gay; 
And  wished  they  had  all  "gone  off"  at  once. 

And  taken  themselves  away. 

The  candles,  propped  by  their  tin  supports, 

Were  to  light  up  the  ghastly  scene; 
And  some  had  turned  white  with  an  awful  dread. 

And  others  a  sickly  green. 

The  humming-top,  with  his  shining  coat, 

Was  finding  himself  forlorn! 
For  everyone  noticed  his  corded  neck. 

And  pointed  at  him  in  scorn. 

Hush!  the  door  files  open,  the  crowd  comes  in 

To  dress  up  their  Christmas  tree; 
And,  laughing,  they  finger  the  frightened  toys. 

Which  are  nervous  as  they  can  be. 

Then  the  candles  whisper,  "They  will  not  burn. 

For  they  cannot  bear  the  sight." 
And  the  wax  doll  faints  as  some  one  says, 
"They're  all  to  be  hung  to-night!" 

—Kathleen  P.  Wheeler,  in  the  Pansy. 


Around  the  Tree. 

[Music,  "Jingle  Bells."] 
,  ING  the  bells,  ring  the  bells. 

All  so  glad  and  free, 
^    Ring  the  bells,  ring  the  bells, 
f        Around  our  Christmas  tree; 
Good  and  happy  children 

We  will  always  be, 
Kind  and  merry  children, 
Waiting  round  the  tree; 
Ring  the  bells,  ring  the  bells. 

All  so  glad  and  free. 
Ring  the  bells,  ring  the  bells, 
Around  our  Christmas  tree. 


—Selected. 


Christmas. 


[Each  child  has  a  card  with  letter  on  it.] 

BY   L.    F.    ARMITAGB. 

1. — C  is  for  Chimney,  Santa  Claus  comes  that  way. 
2. — H  is  for  Holly  with  berries  so  gay. 
3. — R  is  for  Reindeer,  how  fast  they  can  go! 
4. — ^I  is  for  Ice,  which  makes  skating,  you  know. 
5. — S  is  for  Santa  Claus,  jolly  old  man; 
6.— T  is  for  Turkey— I'll  eat  all  I  can. 
7. — M  is  for  Mince  Pie  with  many  a  plum. 
8. — A  is  for  Apples,  we  all  shall  have  some. 
9. — S  is  for  Sled,  just  the  thing  to  please  me. 
All. — And  we  all  spell  Christmas,  as  you  perhaps  see. 
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Geograpliy. 


GEOGRAPHY  BY  GRADES.*- (IV.) 

BY   MARY   B.   DAVIS, 
Principal  Training  School,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

PREPARATION    FOR    LUMBER. 

ELLING  trees,  peeling  bark,  loading, 
drawing,  rafting,  logging,  camping, 
etc.,  saw-mill,  sawing,  etc. 

(Teacher  should  read  of  the  logging 
camps  of  Wisconsin,  Canada,  or  Maine,  and  should 
give  children  a  vivid  description  of  this  work,  using 
pictures.) 

Charcoal  Bits. — ^Make  experiment  by  allowing 
some  chips  to  char  over  a  slow  fire.  Children  observe 
and  give  inference. 

Value  of  Lumber. — Think  of  the  occupations  and 
life  of  men  engaged  in  this  work,  and  of  the  money 
needed,  etc.    Make  it  practical. 

OUTLINE   FOR   PLOUGHING. 

(A  language  or  reading  lesson  based  on  this.) 
Material:  pictures,  drawings. 

I.  What?    Development. 

n.  Where?  Lowlands,  land  cleared  from  rocks 
and  stones;  hillsides;  in  hot,  temperate,  and  some 
cold  countries. 

in.  When?  Spring,  autumn.  (For  what  pur- 
pose each  season.) 

IV.  How?  Describe.  Means:  Horses,  oxen,  ele- 
phant (India),  buffalo  (Hungary),  reindeer  (Lapland), 
men  and  women  (the  peasants  of  some  countries). 

V.  Why?  To  break  up  soil  for  sowing  and  plant- 
ing. 

OUTLINE,   FISHING. 

Material:  Hook,  line,  rod,  net,  worms  or  small  fish, 
etc.;  drawings  of  what  cannot  be  brought  into  class. 
L    What? 

II.  When?  AH  seasons.  Tell  the  children  of 
the  laws  and  why.  On  rainy  days  fishing  is  better. 
Watch  the  fish  in  jars  in  schoolroom;  think  why. 

III.  Where?  In  fresh  water — ^ponds,  lakes, 
brooks,  rivers.    In  salt  water — oceans  and  its  arms. 

IV.  How? 

1.  Trolling — ^boat,  hook  and  line,  bait. 

2.  Spearing — ^boat,  light  spear. 

3.  Still  fishing — ^boat,  pole,  hook,  Une. 

4.  Net  fishing — setting  nets,  etc. 

Kind  of  fish  caught  in  each  manner  of  fishing. 

V.  Why?  For  food,  pleasure;  to  get  a  living 
(occupation).  Moral  lesson  in  regard  to  Sunday 
fishing. 

Note. — In  grade  III.,  fishing  expedltlonB,  mackerel  and 
cod  flsherlee  of  North  America;  also  the  oyster  and  clam 
industries  of  the  United  States.  In  the  fourth  grade 
study  the  great  fisheries  of  the  world.  Locate  the  fishing 
villages  and  cities.    Process  of  drying,  canning,  etc. 

•Copyrighted,  1897. 


OUTLINE,   HUNTING. 


Material:  Gxm,  powder,  shot,  horn  or  can,  gamebag, 
gun. 

I.  Develop.    Idea  of  hxmting. 

II.  How?    Sometimes  by  trapping. 

1.  Man — how  clothed?  Why?  (a)  Equipments 
— ^gun,  powder-horn,  gamebag,  dogs,  boat,  head-light 
(for  deer),  hunting-horn,  horses.  Tell  the  story  of 
an  EngUsh  fox  hunt.  A  good  description  of  a  chase 
or  stag  hunt  is  found  in  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake.^^ 

III.  What?  Wild  ducks,  partridges,  wood- 
peckers, blue  jays.  Animals — deer,  wolf,  fox,  hare, 
rabbit,  squirrel  (gray),  ermine,  sable,  mink,  etc. 

IV.  Where?  Land  and  water.  (Birds  and  ani- 
mals.) All  countries,  especially  in  cold  countries  for 
furs;  hot  countries  for  beautiful  feathers. 

V.  When?    In  autumn  and  spring. 

VI.  Why?  For  food,  clothing  (furs  and 
feathers);  for  sport;  for  a  living  (an  occupation). 

Note. — In  third  grade  have  a  talk  in  regard  to  hunting 
aDd  trapping  as  occupations. 

What  the  men  do,  how  they  prepare  skins  of  furs 
for  market;  their  value;  for  what  they  are  exchanged. 

Locate  the  fur-producing  sections  of  North 
America;  also  the  sections  where  ostrich  and  other 
beautiful  feathers  are  found. 

Note  that  the  best  furs  come  from  the  colder  tem- 
perate regions;  why?  The  brightest  feathers  from 
hot  regions. 

VIL  Moral  lesson.  In  regard  to  killing  beautiful 
birds  for  their  plumage.  Call  attention  to  the  value 
of  birds  in  destroying  troublesome  insects;  to  the  re- 
cent pest — the  elm-beetle — ^which  did  no  harm  until 
men  killed  off 'its  enemies,  the  birds  (yellow  hammer, 
creeper,  nuthatch)  which  lived  upon  it  in  its  different 
stages. 

Lead  the  children  to  see  that  both  the  wearing  of 
bright  feathers  and  birds  and  the  craze  for  collections 
have  led  to  the  killing  of  birds  for  a  living.  Create  a 
sentiment  against  wearing  them,  and  thus  lessen  the 
demand.  Tell  them  of  the  recent  law  enacted  by 
the  legislature. 

Make  out  outlines  for  lumbering,  stock-raising, 
mining,  and  quarrying. 

In  grade  III.  see  outline  for  commerce.  Simplify 
for  grades  I.  and  II. 

In  the  walks  taken  for  nature  study  observe  the 
hills  and  what  is  growing  on  them;  the  brook  and  the 
little  streams  which  feed  it. 

Do  not  attempt  to  teach  these  subjects;  but  teach 
them  to  observe  and  recognize  a  few  facts  as  prepara- 
tion to  second  grade  work. 


We  present  as  our  Christmas  supplement  a  copy  of 
Bodenhausen's  Madonna. 
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♦    Books-    ♦ 


SCIENCE  RiSADERS.    By  Vincent  T.  Murche.    Reyised 
and  Adapted  for  American  Schools  by  Mrs.  L.  L.  W. 
Wilson,    Ph.D.,    Philadelphia    Normal    School.    New 
York:  The  MacmiUan  Company.    Four  Books.    Cloth. 
Prices,  I.,  127  pp.,  25  cents;  II.,  128  pp..  25  cents;  III., 
176  pp.,  40  cents;  IV.,  216  pp.,  40  cents. 
There  are  no  better  graded  school  readers  made,  none 
that  give  more  valuable  information,  none  better  adapted 
in  fact,  fancy,  and  phrasing  to  the  taste  and  needs  of 
pupils.    They  are  made  by  a  thorough  master  of  the  art 
of  schoolbook  making,  and  they  are  adapted  with  a  skill- 
ful hand  by  a  brilliant  American  teacher  of  teachers. 
They  are  not  made  in  a  regulation  fashion,  but  there  is 
genius  in  the  method  of  presenting  the  facts  for  the  de- 
light and  benefit  of  the  children.    The  first  three  books 
are  focused  for  the  third  and  fourth  years  in  school,  and 
Uie  fourth  to  the  fifth  grade.    There  are  to  be  two  more 
books,  V.  and  VI.,  which  will  be  adapted  to  the  upper 
grammar  grades.    American  school  leaders  are  quick  to 
appreciate  anything  that  is  for  the  special  advantage  of 
teacher  and  pupils,  as  these  certainly  are,  and  their  intro- 
duction must  be  speedy  and  very  general. 

THE  MOTHER'S  COUNSEL;  OR,  THE  KINDER- 
GARTEN IN  THE  NURSERY.  Nine  Lectures  by  Mrs. 
Louise  Pollock.  Boston:  DeWolfe,Fiske,  &  Co.  Paper. 
91pp. 

Mrs.  Pollock  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  kindergartners  and  kindergarten 
trainers  in  the  country.  She  is  wise  in  her  theories  and 
practices,  so  her  book  of  nine  lectures  has  the  prestige  of 
a  successful  woman  behind  them.  More  than  this,  it  is 
the  embodiment  of  all  her  best  thinking  and  doing  for 
several  years.  She  has  based  her  work  on  fYoebel's 
"Mother's  Book  o^  Song  and  Play,"  but,  beyond  that,  she 
has  put  into  every  lecture  all  that  is  beet  of  herself  and 
of  her  experience.  It  is  primarily  a  kindergartner's 
book,  but,  more 'than  that,  it  is  adapted  to  all  primary 
teachers  and  to  mothers.  Her  nine  subjects  are  well 
thought  out,  and  her  illustrations  are  clear.  In  every 
way  Mrs.  Pollock  has  issued  a  book  calculated  to  increase 
the  health  and  happiness  of  all  homes  and  schools  to 
which  it  is  admitted. 

SINGING     VERSES     FOR     CHILDREN.    New    York: 

The  MacmiUan  Company.    Price,  $2.00. 

Among  the  numerous  gift-books  for  all-the-year-'round 
enjoyment,  none  can  be  more  attractive  than  these 
"Singing  Verses."  The  words,  by  Lydia  Avery  Coonley, 
which  are  charming,  are  set  to  appropriate  music  by 
Eleanor  Smith,  Jessie  L.  Gaynor,  Frederic  W.  Root,  and 
Frank  H.  Atkinson,  Jr.  The  pictures,  the  .artistic  color- 
ing and  charm  of  which  defy  description,  are  by  Alice 
Kellogg  Tyler.  The  eighteen  numbers  are  on  a  good 
variety  of  subjects,  and  each  has  been  illustrated  by  Miss 
Tyler  in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  the  border  designs  being 
especially  ingenious.  The  book  should  find  a  place  in 
every  home,  and  the  primary  school  owning  a  copy  will 
have  an  added  fascination  for  the  little  singers. 

GANTVOORTS  MUSIC  READER  FOR  RURAL  AND 
VILLAGE  SCHOOLS.  Cincinnati:  John  Church  Com- 
pany. Cloth.  216  pp.  Price,  60  cents,  with  discounts 
for  school  introduction. 

The  first  fruits  of  the  rural  school  discussion,  which  is 
now  at  white  heat,  is  a  complete  music  course  for  rural 
and  village  schools,  singing  classes,  and  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, by  A.  J.  Gantvoort,  who  has  combined  music  teach- 
ing and  music  for  school  use  in  an  admirable  manner. 
.The  author  is  himself  a  skillful  and  inspiring  teacher  of 
music,  and  the  book  is  focused  for  the  use  of  those 
teachers  of  rural  schools  "viho  must  be  their  own  special- 
ists. The  selections  for  singing,  of  which  there  are  a 
large  number,  include  all  the  time-honored  patriotic  songs 
and  hymns,  and  many  that  are  especially  adapted  to 
nature  study  and  the  humanities.  These  song  attractions, 
together  with  the  complete  and  systematic  course  of  in- 
struction in  music,  make  it  a  book  of  great  value. 

EVER    NEW    BUSY   WORK    FOR    SECOND    GRADE. 
By  Flora  E.  Kendall.    Boston:  J.  L.  Hammett  Com- 
pany. 
Miss  Kendall  has  long  been  one  of  Massachusetts'  best 

superintendents.    She  has  worked  through  her  teachers. 

Every  plan  and  device  has  been  bom  of  a  purpose  to  place 

in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  material  for  the  profitable  em- 


ployment of  the  children.  In  no  other  way  can  a  teiztp 
book  or  schoolroom  aid  come  about  so  naturally  and 
wisely,  other  things  being  equal.  BCiss  Kendall  knows  aa 
well  as  any  one  can  know  how  much  the  child  is  equal  to 
when  he  enters  the  second  grade,  and  what  should  have 
been  accomplished  when  he  is  passed  out  of  it,  and  she 
has  adapted  this  work  to  the  maturity  and  Immaturity  of 
children  wonderfully  well.  Above  and  beyond  all,  she  has 
kept  ever  in  mind  that  each  child's  seat  work  should  be 
independent  activity.  The  name  of  the  box  tells  Just 
what  it  all  is,  "Ever  New  Busy  Work." 

A  prominent  feature  of  this  grade  work  is  the  three  en- 
velopes of  "Favorites."  selecUons  on  cards,--No.  1.,  from 
Longfellow.  Isaac  Watts,  Jane  Taylor,  Eliza  L.  FoUen,  and 
Mother  Goose;  No.  2,  Longfellow,  Jean  Ingelow,  Phoebe 
Cary,  Stevenson,  Lydia  M.  Child;  No.  8,  wholly  from 
Longfellow. 

STANDARD  SCHOOL  PHYSIOLOGY,  HYGIBNB. 
ANATOMY.  By  Russell  B.  Smith,  M.  D.,  and  Everett 
C.  Willard^  A.  M.  New  York:  The  Morse  Company. 
Price,  $1.00.  ^^ 

One  of  the  most  difficult  books  to  ccMnpile  is  that  on 
physiology  for  use  in  schools.  Frequently  too  much  Is 
said  in  them  that  is  technical,  or  the  subjects  are  treated 
too  comprehensively  for  the  minds  of  those  who  are  to 
use  them  as  tert-books.  Against  this  work,  however. 
neither  of  these  oblections  can  be  raised,  while  each  sub- 
ject in  it  is  treated  in  a  generous  though  simple  manner. 
The  physiological  points  are  well  brought  out  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  and  the  whole  is  ar- 
ranged in  a  Derfectlv  natural  sequence,  so  necessary  in  a 

^*^*"^^l®'  ^^  present  some  ideas  that  will  be  very 
TOeful  for  future  use  of  the  reader.  Its  Illustrations  an 
wen  chosey,  profuse,  and  clear,  and  are  valuable  adjuncts 
to  this  truly  flrst-rate  text-book.  "J"^« 
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Century    iVlagazine 

for  1898,  and 


100  Christmas 
Gifts  in  One. 


The  Century  Gallery  of  100   Portraits. 


The  Century  Magazine  for  a  year 


$4.00  ^   ^^  two  for  S6.S0, 
Regular  price  of  the  Century  Gall  cry  of  100  Portraits,  7.60  \  ^^^^  ^^  ^ 

811.50  J  <*»•«*»• 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE  the /?oj«onifora^d recently 
said:  '^So  adequate  a  comtilmsLCia:!!  of  ability  and  of  interest,  of 
tinifiliTKJsia  and  nf  perruHnt^ncy,  of  criticlam  and  of  description, 
of  iictLon  aud  oT  Iiistory,  and  titmlly^or  Lltf^rature  and  of  art,  is  not  at- 
tained by  any  othei'  ma^u^ltif^."    In  the  pap;e»  of  The  Century  appear 
tb.e  thini^n  that  attract  tb^  moat  attention  in  the  world  of  letters. 

Space  wilJ  not  permit  an  pxti5n<led  proapectun  here.  The  new  vol* 
ume  Me():3.Qfl  wLth  the  number  for  Koveuiber»  \Wl.  There  is  to  be  a 
aeriali  story  of  New  York  life  by  Mrs,  Burton  tTarrison,  entitled  "Good 
Americana ^'^  a  novelette  of  the  French  Kvvolution,  by  Dr.  Weir 
Mite  hull,  whi^se  utriking  story  nf  the  American  Revolution,  "Hnffh 
Wynne, 'Mias  been  appearinj^  in  The.  (^rnfury  flurinj?  the  past  year. 
There  will  be  e^veral  Important  acriea  of  historical  papers,  befinninfi; 
with  one  on  "A  Younj^  American  Woman  in  Mexico  in  Maximilian^ 
Daya/^remlulHcencea  of  ev^nta  in  au  extrar^rdi  nary  epoch  of  history; 
authoritative  articles  on  l^ni  TermyHon,  puhUshed  with  the  consent 
of  the  f  ami  I  y ;  mire  of  the  icterosti  u^  papers  I  n  the  series  "  Heroes  of 
Fe:itj«*';  aouie  atrikinj;^  pictorial  featurRs.  Incluiiinfc  several  of  Cas- 
ta igne' a  Beta  of  views  of  American  acenery,  with  Cole's  reprodnctions 
of  the  work  of  old  Knofiifth  masters,  etc.  There  will  be  articles  by 
travelers  and  disco  verera^  papera  ou  develop  me  tits  of  American  enter- 
prise, crUi(?iamsaml  blographie»of  (listinf^iahed  musicians,  literary 
and  sci  On  ti  ti  v  stud  I  e»t  etc .  ^  _^fli  _J 


THE  CENTURY  GALLERY  OF  ONE  HUN- 
DRED PORTRAITS  li  the  most  heaiitlfui  and 
valuable  coll  Station  of  portraits  ever  made^  For  tha  en- 
tire twenty-aeveri  jear*  of  it«  existence  The  Cmtarjf  ^aa  made 
a  Bpeelalty  of  portrjilts  o(  fanioua  people,  and  these  hav'O  bean 
enifravBd  bj  the  men  wbo  have  made  America  load  thfi  world 
In  wood  eoBravhiSf.  The  oriKlnals  are  the  vork  t>f  many  of 
the  best-knoTun  psiinters  of  the  worlds  aud  they  Include  the 
be.4t  obtain  nbte  likenPs^geKor  cro^'ned  headti  Atateftmen.  |H>etB, 
Arti!^t]i.  rnuBlclans^  novi^llRta,  easaylsti^,  etr.  Tlie  coit  of  theae 
beautirul  wcKJd-enKtavlnsi  waa  over  B'^MQy 

The  pnblUherft  of  The  Crtifwryhave  eon itant  calls  for  proof 


copies  of  many  of  these  portraits  for  fTaminfi:^  and  a  limited 
numher  bto  supplied  at  j8.L(W  each  for  ordinary  proofs  and 
f3.0U  for  In  Ella  proofi.  The^  havoi  now  determined  to  guther 
toKe t bar  the  very  hqat  .Tind  moHt  popiil;irone  hiindrerl  of  the 
manyimndreds  that  have  appeared^  tind  to  Issue  these  hi  port- 
folio form  ai  n  namiimf  jtrtc^  to  readers  of  The  Cftttury. 

The  portmitij  ure  printed  like  proofs,  on  heasT  pap^r,  with 
__  .  .>__  ..-.         .       .\i\  on  a  sheet  bj-  Irjelf.  and 

ox.  Se3CT«eaar>n  this  Gallery 
will  be  offered  for  sale  to  the  puiiilc  at  £7.^ i,  but  tldn  year  k 
lEill  positively  be  xald  onlii  in  vunntftion  teiift  Tfn^  Ceniuri/ V^ifit- 
ziue.  —  neif  sabseHpricfnii  or  rf Hjfico/*,  —  and  at  the  nc^Tuinal  price 
of  gti-S^i,  or  with  tlie  mai^izlne  C|^,Oa  )<  for  Sti.W. 


broufl  margins,  size  ^Vxl3|j,  eai' 
It^ttiiored  Into  a  richly  decorated  hox 


Supu  portraits  in 

THE  BALLERV. 

Aldrlch,  T.  B., 
Brooks,  PhilUps, 
Browning, 
Bryant, 

Garlyle.  Thomas, 
Eliot,  Oeorge, 
Emerson, 
Qladstone, 

OolllMlil. 

GrJinT,  (ienerjil, 
iiuly,  Edw.  Everett, 
Huwt  borne, 
Holinflii, 

H^jwe,  Julia  Ward, 
Howtlls*  Wm.  D., 
I  r  iii  i  iigc,  ^V  a.1  h  ii  i  Ktnn, 
JtslTeraon,  Jotepin. 
Kipling.  Hud  yard, 
L«o  XllL, 
Lincoln,  Abraham, 
Lliul^  pfpnnjTt 
Lift  it »  FnmZt 
LoJiRfellow, 
Lrf'twftll, 

M^  Kknlef^  WUllam, 
Niinoleou^ 
P:tilorcwslrtr 
Stodnjan,  E.  C^, 
HtevHiitoHt  H.  L.| 
Siowo,  Mr4'> 
Tennyfton, 
Thiufkeray, 
TwaJTiK  Mark, 
VU'torla,  Queen 


I? ^ in  if"  ^^  CA  i[^frianey-orderoreTpr€4ts-order,chect^drij/uoriiir^ufer^tettei~.  The  Cent  anf  (failery  of  One  Hundred 
rV.^ 1 1 1 1 1^  *p\F t^V  Portraits  in //  be  ient  poH  by  eurpresa,  prepaid ,  and  voti r  namt  veiU  be  m iered  ai  a  tubscnber  f o  T FI B  CEK TV RV 
/or  0nf  year^  b&jinning  with  November,  im,  thtjtrtt  number  ufanew  roiaine.  Best  J  AT  OWCK  —  doii'f  ^ait  until  near  ChristmoMt  or  yow 
mm/Iote  it.    Addrfisr  The  €e»tury  CO^,  Owios  Hqitare,  N  aw  ^okk. 


SOME  OF  THE  CENTURY  CO.'S  NEV  AUTUHN  BOOKS. 

Rudyard  Kipling'ti  First  Atnerican  Hovel, 
*  CAPTAINS  COURAQEOUS/' 

A  itory  of  the  Grand  Banks.    i2mo,  cloth.    300  pp.    llluB.  by  Taber,  f  L50. 

Dr.  S,  Weir  Mdtchell's  Novel  of  the  Atnerican 

R  evolution - 

"  HUGH   WYNNE,  FREE  QUAKER. 

Sometime  Brevct-Lleut,  Colonel  on  the  Staff 

of  Ml  Excellency  General  WaihlD|:ton/' 

Plctarea  bj-  Howard  Fyle.  Two  volumes,  cloth,  ^.00. 

Issued  under  the  ansplc!«i  of  the  i-^mplrc  Btate  .Hociety, 

f^oui  of  the  American  Kevolutinu. 

The  Century  Book  of  the  American  Revolution, 

By  Elbridgc  S.  Brooks. 

With  Introduction  by  Chauncey  M.  Depcw. 

Thftitory  of  the  Fll^riinag(«  of  a  Tarty  of  ITounfr  People  to  the  liatlle- 

flalda  of  the  Revolution.  ^  Hlnstratlons.     A   complete  panorama  of 

the  w*r.    2MI  pp.^  01.^. 

A  New   Poem  by  James    Whitcomb  Riley. 

,^RUBAIVAT  OF  DOC  SIFERS/* 

The  sto       '     orse  of  a  Hoosler  doctor.    AO  llln  trations  by  Reljea^  $1M 

Blihop  Potter's  New  liook,  r  real  dent  Eliot's  New  Book, 

^*  The  Scholar  and  the  *' American  Contributions  to 

Stale."     $2  oo.  Civilization."    $2  oo. 

"The  Story  of  Marie- Antoinette,"  by  Anna  C  Bicknell. 

New  raatertal,  b«autlfuU]r  illustrated,  93.00. 

By  John  La  Farge, 

*'  An  Artist's  I-cttera  from  "  The  Autobiograpby  of 

Japan."  Joseph  Tefferaon," 

TUiihly  niustrated.    ^.00.  New  eiutioii,  54.t». 

Two  Books  on  Joao  of  Arc. 

"Joan  of  Arc." 

Written  and  lUiiatrated  in  Color 

by  Boiitet  de  Moiivel, 

A  superb  work,    $3.04. 


"  The  Day  I  of  Jeanne  d^Arc* 
A  novel 
bT  Kary  Hart  well  €atherwood 
A  stirring  romance.    gLSO^ 


Send  for  cataloj^ue.    The  b^st  books  now  bclnr  published 
for  children  are  on  The  Century  Co/»  Ust, 


'^'br'MaryMaptJsDBifie. 


St.  Nicholas  ror  Yoiiiig  Folks, 

THIS  Ideal  magazine  for  boyt  aad 
rirUf  now  enterini^  upon  Its  twenty- 
hrth  year,  will  have  the  fDliowing 
atCracUve  featureit  »mon£  many 
others,  the  comiD^  aeaton  :  -^ 

THE  '* JUST-SO" 
STORIES. 

By  Rudyard  KipHng-, 
Kui|],*ai:d  Klpllnji^'i  flt-at  *•'  Jungle  Sto^ 
ries  "  wore  Tvrltten  for  ST.  NiOltOLAS, 
and  thiJi  year  he  will  eon tri bate  a  uew 
series  of  a  tor  tea  to  the  ntagazlne,  writ- 
ten la  a  new  vein,  —  fantastic  itories  to 
be  read  to  hoys  and  girl*  *^  J  net  90" 
Old   an4   yoniif^   wUi    enjoy    them    to-  } 

gather  RuDTAan  Kiplisg. 

**  The  Buccaneera  of  Our  Coast,"  by  Frank  R.  Stockton. 
A  series  of  narrative  sketches  treating  of  the  soA-roveri  of  the  teven- 
teenth  century^  by  one  of  the  foremost  Amorlcau  writers. 

"Two  Biddicut  Boys,"  and  their  Adventures  with  a 

Wonderful  Trick  Dog,  by  J,  T.  Trowbridge, 

Fnll  of  vivid  iuterejt  and  effective  incident.  No  writer  Icaowi  boyi 
better  than  Mr.  Trowbridge,  or  can  pleaae  them  more. 

A  Stirring  Romance  of  Chivalry, 

"  With  the  Black  Prince,"  by  W.  O,  Stoddard. 

Telling  of  the  fortiuies  and  adventures  of  an  English  lad  who  foUowi 
E^lward  ILL  to  the  battle  ot  Grecy.    Flctureigue  and  powerful. 

A  Fairy  Tale  of  Science. 
"  Through  the  Earth/'    by  Clement  Feiandie. 

An  Interesting  romance  ot  the  Julc«  Verne  order^  baaed  on  recent  reve- 
lations of  selence, 

SHORT  STORIES 
Bj  famous  writer,-!  will  be  a  strong  featore  of  the  new  volume.    Contri- 
butions arc  promised  by 

Ian  MaclareQi    Jamea  V/hitcomb  Riley,     Ruth  McEnery  Stuart, 

Rebecca  Hftrdinff  Davia,  etc 

The  volume  begins  with  November  number.    Subicription  price,  #3.00  a 

Tear  ;  'i5centaa  nmnber. 
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And  a  soldier  standing  up  on  his  head, 
And  a  stocking  stuffed  full  of  stomach-ache  stuff,. 

Candies,  cakes,  and  tarts  colored  red. 
Then  back  to  the  Pole  he  hurries  again, 

And,  before  the  morning  breaks, 
His  reindeer  are  fed,  himself  is  in  bed. 

And  a  long,  long  snooze  he  takes. 


A 


Santa  Claus'    Trip. 

BT    FRANCES    HUNTER. 

JANGLE  of  bells  on  the  frosty  air. 

The  crack  of  a  whip,  and  the  sight 
Of  a  trail  of  smoke,  like  a  huge  white  cloud. 

Blown  out  from  Santa  Claus*  pipe. 
The  rabbits  and  bears  scatter  this  way  and  that. 

Away  from  the  twinkling  feet 
Of  the  reindeer,  jumping  ten  feet  at  a  bound, 

Down  the  ice  tracks  of  North  Pole  street 
The  Esquimau  boys  from  their  dreams  start  up, 

Doze  off,  then  wake  up  again. — 
To  find  In  the  morning  that  St.  Nick  has  left 

A  young  whale  with  blubber  for  ten. 
The  cities  and  towns  all  stir  in  their  sleep, 

And,  as  usual,  on  the  fly 
The  policeman  rushes  ten  minutes  too  late 

After  clatter  and  clash  go  by. 
So  this  jolly  old  man,  with  his  jolly  old  laugh. 

Comes  rollicking  into  town, 
There's  a  tapping  of  feet  on  each  body's  roof. 

And  then  he  comes  sliding  down 
The  great  wide  chimney,  grunting  meanwhile. 

For  a  fat  man,  just  like  you, 
Cannot  squeeze  through  a  needle,  or  end  of  a  horn. 

Or  the  toe  of  any  one's  shoe. 
There  are  bicycles,  and  mittens,  and  dolls,  and 
slates, 


Johnny's   Observations    on   Christmas   Eve* 

SOMEHOW  I  can't  understand 
What  the  teacher  said  to-day 
About  the  seasons,  and  the  way 

That  the  earth  is  tilted,  and 
How  the  days  keep  getting  short, — 

Short  and  shorter  in  the  fall, — 
Till  (she  said)  the  winter  brought 
Us  the  shortest  days  of  all. 

That  stumps  me — that's  what  it  does! 

The  shortest  days  I  ever  saw 
Came  this  summer,  when  I  was 

Camping  out  at  Colton's. 
Pshaw!     Talk  about  those  days  being  long. 

Why,  they  went  by  like  a  streak! 
Forty  of  'em  (or  I'm  wrong) 

Wouldn't  really  make  a  week. 

"And  now,  she  says  the  days  are  short; 

She  made  a  diagram  to  show 
Just  how  it  was;  I  s'pose  I  ought 

To  understand— But  all  I  know. 
To-morrow  holidays  begin; 

To-morrow  Christmas'll  be  here; 
But  I'm  sure  to-day  has  been 

The  longest  day  in  all  the  year! 

—Charles  Love  Benjamin,  in  St  Nicholas. 


EVERT  TEACHER 

finds  daily  in  her  work  some  new  and 
perplexing  problem  to  solve.     With 

The  Teacher's 
Practical  Library 

at  hand  for  consultation,  the  answer 

may  always  be  found 

It   IV  ill  cost  yon  nothing 

to    have   this   Library   placed   upon 

your  table  for  inspection 

Send  postal-card  for  particulars,  men- 
tioning this   paper 

Agents  Wanted. 

D.  APPLETON  k  CO.,  Publishers, 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Beautiful  Pictures, 

ONE  GENT  EACH 
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150  SUBJECTS  FOR  USE  IN  SCHOOLS 

Picture  Study, 
Language  Teaching, 
Literature, 
Christmas  Gifts, 

IN    ^LL    GRADES. 

On  Heavy  Paper,  5  1-2x8  inches. 

All  the  subjects  recommended  by  Mr.  Hemrt  T.  Bailey,  for 
picture  study  in  the  first  nine  grades. 

15  Dlffinit  MaiNHS  for  Decisltr  Plctm  SMf. 

Henby  T.  Bailey  says:— 

<•!  conj^^ratulate  you  upon  the  quality  of  the  reproductions,  and  upon 
making  the  masterpieces  available  for  eyen  the  numblest  student.'* 

Four  choice  Gift  Books,  especiaUy  suitable  for  teachers *^ 
gifts,  85  cents  each. 

Gift  Book  for  pupils  at  Christmas,  has  Seven  Pictures,. 
7  cents. 

Send  stamp  for  samples,  catalogue,  and  description  of  books^to 


GiTC  grade  and  name  of 

sonool. 
Mention  thii  Paper.    Order  Now. 


MRS.  E.  M.  PERRT, 


10  Tremont  Street, 

Maiden,  Mass. 
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Christmas  Alphabet. 

A  is  for  apples,  so  rosy  and  gay. 

B  is  the  blind-man's  buff  that  we  play. 

C  is  the  candy  I'm  sure  always  comes. 

D  is  for  dollies,  and  doggies,  and  drums. 

E  is  for  evergreens,  shining  and  bright. 

F  is  for  fun,  from  morning  till  night. 

6  is  the  goodies  that  always  are  near. 

H  is  the  holiday,  best  of  the  year. 

I  is  for  icicles,  all  in  a  row. 

J  is  for  jingling  of  bells  o'er  the  snow. 

K  is  the  kiss  'neath  the  mistletoe  bough. 

L  is  the  love  ruling  every  heart  now. 

M  is  for  mistletoe  hung  in  the  hall. 

N  is  for  nuts,  cracked  and  ready  for  all. 

O  is  for  oranges,  sure  to  be  nigh. 

P  is  for  popcorn  and  peanuts  and  pie. 

Q  is  the  queries  for  answers  complete. 

R  is  for  reindeer,  so  trusty  and  fleet. 

S  is  for  Santa  Claus,  every  one  knows. 

T  is  our  tree,  where  the  best  of  fruit  grows. 

U  is  the  uproar  of  children  at  play. 

V  is  for  voices  in  carols  to-day. 

W  the  good  wishes  we  send  far  and  wide. 
X  is  the  cross  where  the  dear  Saviour  died. 

Y  is  the  yule-log  of  old  Christmas  lays, 
Z  ii  the  zest  for  this  day  of  all  days. 

— ^Ada  Simpson  Sherwood. 


An  Address  to  Santa  Claus. 

H,  Santa  Claus,  dear  Santa  Claus! 
I  wonder  if  you  know 
How  many  poor  folks*  stockings  hang 
All  in  a  gaping  row — 


® 


WE  ARE  BEADQDARTERS 


-ON- 


Scho3l  Gooiis  and 
Educational  Supplies. 


Write  us  for  School  Goods  list, 
containing  all  articles  required  in 
the  Public  Schools  and  Educational 
Departments. 


*t  Hw  Stalimery  and  Paper  Co., 

i  ''2  North  Niotb  St.  iDd  Wrhe  «vb  ,  Brooklin.  N.  Y. 


How  anxiously  you're  waited  for 

By  many  a  girl  and  boy 
As  you  dash  by  with  jingling  bells 

And  never  leave  a  toy! 

Oh,  Santa  Claus,  dear  Santa  Claus! 

You  have  such  pretty  things — 
Great  heaps  of  dolls  and  picture  books, 

Gold  chains  and  finger-rings, 
And  loads  of  lovely  china  sets! 

Dear  Santa,  please  believe, 
We  would  be  very  glad  to  have 

Just  what  the  rich  folks  leave. 

When  from  its  merry  midnight  round 

Your  sleigh  comes  dashing  back. 
And  all  the  toys  are  given  out 

From  every  Christmas  pack. 
Could  you  not  bring  some  last  year's  drums. 

Or  skates,  or  balls,  or  sleds. 
Or  dollies  who  have  lost  their  hair. 

Or  cracked  their  arms  or  heads? 

Oh.  Santa  Claus,  dear  Santa  Claus! 

You  may  be  very  sure 
Rich  children  do  not  love  you  more 

Than  children  of  the  poor. 
Ah,  what  delight  at  Christmas  time 

Your  tinkling  bells  to  hear. 
To  see  the  prancing,  dancing  feet 

Of  your  fleet  reindeer! 

Oh,  Santa  Claus,  dear  Santa  Claus! 

I  don't  believe  you  know 
How  many  poor  folks*  stockings  hang 

All  in  a  gaping  row; 
How  anxiously  you're  waited  for — 

Or  you  would  ride  this  way 
And  cram  the  empty  stockings  full 

On  every  Christmas  day. 

—Mrs.  M.  P.  Butts,  In  Exchange. 


May  be  made  with  half  the  wear  upon 
wheel  and  rider,  if  the  chain  be  well  lubri- 
cated with  Dixon's  Graphitoleo.  Helps 
you  to  scorch  faster,  coast  farther  and 
climb  hills  easier.  Prevents  the  chain 
from  wearing  and  rusting;  saves  many  an 
expense  for  repairs.  Made  of  choicest 
graphite,  combined  with  other  ingredients 
that  have  been  proven  perfect — 

DIXON'S 

GrapUtoleo 

has  an  agreeable  odor— won  t  mould,  cramble  or  catch 
dust.  L.ubrlcates  every  pin  and  pivot  as  well  as  the 
sprockets  and  cbains,  prevents  friction  where  friction 
does  the  most  harm.  Sample  tube  iiic.  Dixon's  Cycle 
Chain  Graphite,  No.  691,  in  sticks.  1^  a  stick. 
JOS.  DIXON  CBFCIBLE  TO.,  i^rm^f  CltytN.  J. 
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Santa  Claus. 

BT   BBBTHA   MAT  BBMI8. 

[Tune:  "John  Brown's  Body."] 
ANTA  CLAUS  ifl  coming  soon 
To  call  on  you  and  me; 
That  is,  if  we  have  been  as  good 

As  children  ought  to  be; 
And  we  feel  so  happy 

That  we  soon  will  Xmas  see, 
While  we  are  singing  now! 

Chorus. 
Hip,  hurrah  for  dear  old  Santa! 
Hip,  hurrah  for  dear  old  Santa! 
Hip,  hurrah  for  dear  old  Santa! 
While  we  are  singing  now! 

We  hope  he'll  fill  our  stockings 
Full  of  good  things  and  of  toys; 

That  no  one  will  be  slighted 
Out  of  all  these  girls  and  boys; 

And  Xmas  is  so  very  near, 
With  all  its  many  joys, 

While  we  are  singing  now! 


Queer  Arithmetic. 

When  a  camel  can  rest 

In  a  song  sparrow's  nest, 
An  an  elephant  roost  in  a  tree, 

When  oysters  can  fly. 

And  cookies  can  cry, 

And  the  North  Pole  can  cipher  and  multiply. 
Then  two  times  one  will  make  three. 

— ^Youth's  Companion. 


The  Snow  Birds. 

x^^HEN  winter  winds  are  blowing, 
yy      And  clouds  are  full  of  snow, 

There  comes  a  flock  of  little  birds 

A-fiying  to  and  fro; 
About  the  withered  garden. 

Around  the  naked  field. 
In  any  wayside  shrub  or  tree 

That  may  a  berry  yield. 
You'll  see  them  flitting,  flitting, 

And  hear  their  merry  song; 
The  scattered  crumbs  of  summer's  feast 

Feed  winter  birdlings  long. 
But  when  the  snow-drifts  cover 

The  garden  and  the  fleld, — 
When  all  the  shrubs  are  cased  in  ice. 

And  every  brook  is  sealed. 
Then  come  the  little  snow-birds. 

As  beggars,  to  your  door; 
They  pick  up  every  tiny  crumb. 

With  eager  chirps  for  more. 
Like  wandering  musicians. 

They  'neath  the  windows  sing; 
All  winter  long  they  stroll  about. 

And  leave  us  in  the  spring. 
Off  to  the  land  of  icebergs. 

To  islands  cold  and  drear,  • 

They  fly  before  the  summer  ccHues 

To  frolic  with  us  here. 
Give  them  a  hearty  welcome! 

It  surely  were  not  good 
That  they  who  sing  in  winter-time 

Should  ever  lack  for  food. 

— Our  Dumb  Animals. 


KINDERGARTEN, 

Primary  MethodM,  and  Child 
Study  Tauffht  bf  Mail. 
Also  work  in  Latin,  Oerman, 
French,  Sciences,  History,  Lit- 
erature, etc.  Shorthand  and 
Booklceepin);,  Review  and 
Degree  Coarses.  When  writ- 
ing for  24-page  catalof^ue  state 
subjects  desired.  1,000  enrolled 
last  year. 

National  Correspondence  Normal, 

.  A.  SteTenson,  Ph.  B.,  A.  M.,  Principal. 
Fen  ton,  Michigan. 


riENTAL      ARITHHETIC 

The  Williams  and  Rogers  Mental  Arithmetic,  by  James  M. 
Cook,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Grammar  School  No  3,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  is  a  new  work  on  an  improved  plan.  The  practice 
diagrams  constitute  an  especially  attractive  feature.  The 
problems  are  practical  and  sensible,  and  are  solvable  men- 
tally.    Send  for  free  sample  pages. 

^^Examination  f'opy  sent,   postpaid,  for  twenty-five  cents 

IILLIAHS  &  ROGERS,  Pnblishsrs,  Rochester,  H.  T.,  and  Chicago. 

Boston  Depository  —  The  Boston  School  Supply  Co. 


I^.i.    The  busy,  active  brain  requires  some  nerye-sustainiug  element  as  food. 

VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES 

Contains  the  essential  elements  to  feed,  nourish,  and  sustain  in 
activity  all  bodily  functions.  Used  30  years  with  best  results  by 
thousands  of  diUgent  brain  workers  for  the  preyention  as  well 
as  cure  of  mental  or  nervous  exhaustion. 

It  is  a  complete  restoratiye  of  the  vital  forces. 

Vitalized  Phosphites  is  a  concentrated  white  powder  from  the  phosphoid  principle  of  the  ox-brain  and  wheat  germ— for  mnlated  by  Prof 
Percy.    Descriptive  pamphlet  fbkb. 

Prepared  only  by    CSiJf^^     y^     ^^  W®8^  ^^^^  ^^-^  ^®^  '^^^^• 


If   not    found    at  ^^^^1!^%^   druggists,  sent  by  mail  ($1.00). 

CROSBT*S  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURE.  — The  best  remedy  ImowB  for  cold  in  the  head  and  sore  throat.    By  mail,  60  oenta. 


KINDERGARTENS  I 
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Send  for  New  Catalogue. 
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What  the  Wind  Says. 

^ly/'HEN  Willie  goes  upstairs  to  sleep, 
yy      A  wakeful  ear  he's  sure  to  keep 

Upon  the  Wind,  who  always  knows 

What  Willie  does,  and  where  he  goes; 

If  he's  been  good  the  whole  day  long. 

The  Wind  sings  ever  the  same  song 

In  sweetest,  softest  lullabies 

As  Willie  gently  shuts  his  eyes: 
"Good  and  true!     Good  and  true! 
Willie,  you— Willie,  y— o— u!" 

But  sometimes — ah,  the  truth  is  sad- 
Poor  Willie's  willful,  cross,  and  bad, 
He  breaks  his  mother's  strictest  rule. 
And  even  slips  away  from  school ; 
Then  when  he  creeps  into  his  bed, 
And  pulls  the  pillow  o'er  his  head. 
And  listens— hark!  the  mad  Wind  knows. 
Hear,  how  it  whistles,  storms,  and  blows: 
"So  untrue!     So  untrue! 
Willie,  you — I  mean  y — o — u! " 

Oh,  then  his  heart  begins  to  quake. 
And  one  long  hour  he  lies  awake. 
And  wonders  how  the  wise  Wind  knew  — 
The  wisest  wind  that  ever  blew— 
Till  something  inside  speaks  out  bold: 
"I  am  the  monitor  who  told! 
Oh,  yes,  'twas  I  who  told  the  Wind, 
And  both  of  us  know  you  have  sinned." 
"Willie,  you— Willie,  y— o— u!" 
Wind  and  Conscience  both  say,  "y— ^o — ^u." 
— Zitella  Cocke,  in  Little  Men  and  Women. 
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Do  Your  Best. 

'VB  something  to  tell  you, 

A  plan  you.  can  try. 

How  to  be  v^try  good, 

As  the  hours  go  by. 
A  plan  very  simple. 

For  child  or  for  man; 
And  this  Is  the  way,— 

"Do  the  best  that  you  can." 

But  that  means  a  great  deal. 

And  so  it  is  plain. 
If  we  fail  the  first  time, 

We  must  try  yet  again. 
In  all  this  wide  land. 

In  the  East  or  the  West, 
If  we  want  to  succeed, 

We  must  Just  do  our  best. 

— E.  Idella  Wallace. 
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A  New  Year's  Meeting. 

0  you  know  how  to  get  to  grandpa's? — 
I  went  on  New  Year's  day — 
You  climb  the  hill  where  the  pine-trees  grow, 
And  grandpa  comes  half-way. 

"He  waits  in  the  road  for  mamma  and  me, 
i^nd  plays  he's  a  robber  bold, 
Thctn,  when  I  can't  help  laughing. 
How  grandpa  pretends  to  scold! 

"He  threatens  me  with  his  cane,  and  says: 
*A  kiss  or  your  life,  my  dear!' 
And  then  with  a  regular  bear-hug 
I  wish  him  a  Happy  New  Year!" 

— Tudor  Jenks,  in  January  St  Nicholas. 
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A  HELPING  HAND. 


We  once  knew  a  child  who  arose  in  the  centre  of  a  room  and 

took  his  first  step  alone.     We  have  known  many  other  children,  but  none  of  them  have 
been  able  to  walk  without  assistance. 

There  are  a  few  teachers  who  can  map  opt  and  follow  a  syste- 
matic course  of  study  unaided.  But  there  are  thousands  of  others  who  can  not  do  so. 
Their  plans  are  good,  their  intentions  the  best,  they  realize  the -need,  but  failure  follows 
from  lack  of  some  one  to  assist  them  at  critical  points  and  lead  them  on  from  week  to 
week. 

No  one  can  study  for  you,  but  there  are  those  who  can  materi- 
ally assist  you  in  properly  applying  your  efforts. 

Teachers  who  want  to  improve  their  spare  time  (evenings,  Sat- 
urdays, etc.),  in  following  a  thorough  and  systematic  course  of  study,  should  send  for  the 
CATALOGUE  of  the  AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE  NORMAL.  A  postal  card 
request  will  bring  it.  It  contains  testimonials  from  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  the 
addresses  of  thousands  who  have  taken  instruction  under  us. 

The  American  Correspondence  Normal  is  an  institution  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  BY  MAIL  to  teachers  and  those  preparing  to 
teach.  It  is  conducted  by  the  publishers  of  NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR,  and  gives  in- 
struction to  more  teachers  each  year  than  any  other  school  or  college  in  the  world.  It 
has  been  in  operation  eight  years,  and  is  as  complete  as  experience  and  liberal  expendi- 
ture of  money  can  make  it.  It  has  helped  thousands  who  were  not  able  to  ''walk  alone" 
to  profitably  spend  time  which  would  otherwise  h  we  been  wasted.  It  has  twenty  courses. 
For  teachers  the  NORMAL,  ADVANCED  NORMAL.  DRAWING,  and  SCIENTIFIC 
courses  are  recommended.  NORMAL  METHODS  are  followed  and  satisfactory  results 
guaranteed.  AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE   NORMAL, 

Box  5.009  Dansville,  New  York. 
We  charge  merely  a  nominal  fee  to  pay  cost  of  printed  matter,  postage,  examining  papers,  etc. 
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The  old  relsaiJbU 

STEEL  PENS  .  .  . 

Imitated  by  many,  excelled  or  eqtsakd 
by  none*  Sample  card,  26'  different 
numbers,  for  all  styles  of  writing,  sent 
port-paid  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

Ask  for  '^26''  cant 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CX)^ 

450  Broome  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


On  Watch. 

If  you  will  take  the  map  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  put  your  finger  on  the 
east   coast,   you    will   find   a   place 
marked    Cape    Cod.    Here    on    this 
point  of  land  there  is  a  Uny  house 
near  the  lighthouse,  in  which  a  lady 
lives,  and  for  the  most  part  she  lives 
here  alone.    When  this  lady  was  a 
little  girl,  some  shipping  merchants 
in  Boston  built  this  little  house  as  a 
station  where  vessels  passing  in  and 
out  of  the  harbor  might  signal  any 
message     that    they     wanted    tele- 
graphed to  the  city  of  Boston;   the 
outgoing  or  incoming  vessels  might 
also  send  messages  to  the  owners  or 
shippers.    This  lady's  father  waa  es- 
tablished  In   this   little   house   as  a 
post   signal-master.    The   little   girl 
used  a  telescope  with  as  much  ease 
as    she    did    her    dollhouse    broom. 
She  learned  to  read  the  names  of  the 
passing  vessels,  and  when  old  enough 
she  learned  how  to  use  the  telegraph 
key  that    telegraphed    the  incoming 
ships'   names  to  Boston.    When  she 


DeHfii<>8s  Caii't  Be  Cui'«'(I 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot 
reach  the  diseased  portion  of  the  ear. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  cure  Deaf- 
ness, and  that  is  by  constitutional 
remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an 
inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  lin- 
ing of  the  Eustachian  Tube.  When 
this  tube  gets  inflamed  you  have  a 
rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deaf- 
ness is  the  result,  and  unless  the  in- 
flammation can  be  taken  out  and  this 
tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever; 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  caused  by 
catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  sur- 
faces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars^ 
for  any  case  of  Deafness  (caused  by 
catarrh)  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circu- 
lars, free. 

P.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  druggists.  75  cents. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best 


grew  a  little  larger,  she  waa  sent 
away  to  school.  When  she  had  com- 
pleted her  school  education,  she  came 
back  to  be  her  father's  assistant 

You  may  wonder  how  messages 
are  sent  from  the  ships  to  the  little 
house  on  the  coast.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  flags,  by  a  system  which  is 
called  a  code  of  signals;  and  this  lady 
reads  these  signals  as  easily  as  you 
read  type.  She  knows  what  any  com- 
bination of  colors  or  any  movements 
from  the  ships  mean,  and  telegraphs 
their  message  into  Boston.  When 
messages  are  telegraphed  from  Bos- 
ton to  this  lady  to  be  conveyed  to  a 
ship  that  is  passing  in  or  out,  she, 
too,  sends  the  message  by  the  use  of 
these  signal  codes.  Three  life-sav- 
ing stations  are  connected  by  tele- 
phone with  this  station,  and  when  a 
wreck  is  discovered  It  is  telephoned 
to  the  little  house,  and  from  there 
telegraphed  to  Boston. 


The  Color  of  Our;Lives. 

The  outside  life,  the  life  we  see, 
is  only  a  reflection  of  the  inner  life, 
what  we  think,  what  we  feel,  what  we 
are. 

People  are  a  good  deal  like  colors; 
that  is,  they  are  judged  by  what  they 
give  out,  not  what  they  keep  to 
themselves. 

Some  persons  are  like  the  color  we 
call  "red."  They  are  full  of  cheer- 
fulness, so  far  as  even  their  most  in- 
timate friends  can  see.  l)ecause  they 
keep  their  blue  feelings  to  them- 
selves and  give  out  only  their  bright- 
ness. 

Others  are  "pure  gold."  If  they 
have  any  jealousies  or  mean  feel» 
ings,  they  keep  them  hidden,  so  their 
friends  tell  how  "lovely"  they  are, 
and  never  once  think  that  the 
"green"  is  there  somewhere,  though 
it  is  not  seen. 

The   "black"  people  are  the  worst 
of  all,  for  they  absorb  every  bit  of 
brightness    and    keep    it   for    them- 
selves, never,  by  chance  even,  giving 
out  one  ray  of  light,  until  they  be- 
come a   shadow   which   darkens   all 
happiness   around   them.    Ihese  are 
the  people  who  go  around  complain- 
ing of  lack  of  appreciation,  lack  of 
companionship,    lack    of     sympathy, 
and  many  other  "lacks"  which  they 
feel  in  their  lives.    Of  course,  they 
must  feel  an  "aching  void,"  for,  al- 
though  they   make  the   largest   de- 
mands  for   consideration,    kindness, 
and  courtesy,  they  give  none  in  re- 
turn, and  folks  naturally  shun  them, 
for  they  "choose  the  light  rather  than 
darkness." 

Unfortunately  for  the  world,  there 
are  few,  if  any,  "white"  people  to  be 
found,  who  give  all  and  demand 
nothing;  for  human  nature  does  not 
attain  perfection,  but  there  are  some 
very  light  tints  to  be  found  even  in 
this    naughty    world,    so    that    the 
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beauty  of  goodness  is  in  part  revealed 
to  us.  Christ  said:  "By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them." 

The  trouble  Is,  many  people  do  not 
take  time  to  consider  wliat  is  re- 
vealed to  others.  If  they  even  used 
the  mirror,  in  the  right  way,  they 
could  find  out  what  is  written  in  their 
faces. 

While  self -consciousness  is  a  bad 
thing,  it  is  sometimes  a  good  thing  to 
study  one*s  self  and  find  out  whether 
you  are  giving  out  or  only  absorbing, 
brightness. — Teacher  and  Student 


On  page  150  will  be  found  the  ad-^ 
vertiseraent  of  the  National  Corre- 
spondence Normal.  This  school 
gives  instruction  in  primary  methods, 
kindergarten,  and  child  study 
through  the  mail. 
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Tommy's  Heart  Is  in  this  Gift. 

One  of  the  teachers  In  the  Frank- 
lin public  school  received  among  her 
-Christmas  gifts  an  awkwardly  made 
Christmas  card  of  stiff  paper  with 
pictures  pasted  on  it.  It  was  from 
one  of  her  pupils  who  was  formerly 
the  worst  boy  in  the  school,  and  she 
values  the  simple  gift  more  than  any 
other  she  received. 

The  reformation  of  this  bad  boy 
was  the  biggest  surprise  in  the 
Franklin  school  this  year.  When 
Tommy  went  first  to  the  school  la 
September  he  was  put  in  the  second 
grade  because  he  had  been  to  school 
before  in  another  part  of  the  city  and 
<!Ould  read.  He  soon  showed  himself 
to  be  the  worst  boy  in  the  class,  and 
scoldings  and  whippings  seemed  to 
make  him  more  and  more  incor- 
rigible. To  get  rid  of  him,  the 
teacher  passed  him  on  to  another 
teacher  in  another  room,  and,  after 
a  heart-breaking  experience  of  two 
weeks  with  him  there,  that  teacher 
passed  him  on.  It  seemed  that  his 
badness  grew  as  the  teachers  passed 
him  on.  His  last  teacher  was  a 
tender-hearted  little  woman  who  be- 
lieved in  "moral  suasion,*'  but  who 
found  It  hard  to  make  a  practical  ap- 
plication of  it  in  Tommy's  case,  he 
was  such  a  very  bad  boy.  She 
learned  that  Tommy's  father  and 
mother  had  died  when  he  was  too 
young  to  remember  it,  and  he  had 
been  taken  into  the  family  of  poor 
people  who  had  other  children  and 
little  time  to  attend  to  any  of  them. 

One  day  Tommy  tried  the  patience 
of  the  teacher  so  she  lost  her  temper 
entirely,  and  she  took  him  out  Into 
the  hall  to  whip  him.  She  gave  him 
three  spanking  blows  with  the  palm 
of  her  hand,  and  then  the  thought  of 
the  loveless  home  life  of  the  orphaned 
boy  and  the  sight  of  his  frail,  thin 
half-starved  little  body,  the  worn 
and  threadbare  shirt  and  scant 
jacket  and  trousers  smote  her  heart, 
and  0he  stood  Tommy  on  his  feet, 
and  putting  both  of  her  hands  upon 
the  wall,  leaned  her  head  up  against 
them  and  began  to  sob. 

Tommy  was  amazed.  For  some 
one  to  cry  over  him  was  an  experi- 
ence that  had  never  come  into  his 
motherless  life  before.  While  his 
teacher  wept  she  felt  his  grimy  little 
hand  tugging  at  her  skirt,  and  he 
pleaded  bashfully:— 

"Don't  cry." 

She  looked  down  and  saw  tears  in  ! 

FMNKLIH  COLLEGE  ?^TO"«: 

tnttlon.  room,  and  books,  92.80  to  fS  a  wk;  total 
cost,  1140  a  7r;  8  courses,  inclndinji;  normal;  no 
saloons;  catalog  free,  with  plan  to  earn  funds. 
W.  A.  WIOilAMS,  D.D.,  Pres. 

A  H008IER  IN  HONDURAS 

win  delight  the  children  'and  instruct  the 
Teacher.  A  charming  volume,  by  a  Hoosier. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Teachers  report  as 
high  as  j^.00  profit  for  one  evening.  Sample 
^m,jMneT,15c.  Cloth,  $1.60.  Write  for  terms. 
El  Dorado  Publishing  Co.,  Box  211,  Jndianapolls, 
Ind. 


The  young  maa  who 
starts  in  business  Ufi^ 
with  a  good  athletic 
training  back  of  him  wiU 
be  able  to  stand  more 
than  the  man  who  ha^ 
not  had  the  same  atWant 
age.  Neverthelesf,  if  be 
overworks  and  neplccts 
his  health,  he  is  likely  to 
fall  a  victim  to  some  fa^ 
tal  malady  like  his  less 
fortunate  brother. 

There  is  only  one 
safe  road  for  a  ma-n  to 
tread  in  the  matter  of 
health.  That  is  the 
road  of  eternal 
vigilance.  No 
man,  no  matter 
how  strong  he 
may  be  natural- 
ly, can  with  impunity  neglect  the  little  ills 
and  indispositions  of  life.  TheSe  little  dis- 
orders are  what  make  the  big  ones.  When 
a  man  suffers  from  headaches  and  loss  of 
appetite,  feels  drowsy  and  dull  during  wak- 
ing hours,  cannot  sleep  at  night  and  is 
nervous  and  shaky  at  all  times,  he  is  in  a 
dangerous  condition.  If  he  long  neglects 
his  condition  he  will  find  himself  a  very 
sick  man.  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  is  the  best  of  all  medicines  for 
the  many  diseases  that  are  caused  by  an 
impaired  digestion  and  insuflBcient  and  im- 
proper nourishment.  It  creates  a  hearty, 
healthy  appetite;  it  makes  digestion  and 
assimilation  perfect ;  it  invigorates  the 
liver  and  purifies  and  enriches  the  blood. 
It  is  the  great  blood-maker,  flesh-builder 
and  nerve  tonic.  It  is  the  best  of  all  medi- 
cines for  nervous  disorders  and  it  cures  98 
per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  consumption,  if 
taken  in  its  earlier  stages,  before  th»  lungs 
are  too  far  wasted.  For  chronic,  bronchial, 
throat  and  nasal  affections  it  is  an  un- 
cqualed  remedy.  An  honest  dealer  will 
not  suggest  some  inferior  substitute. 

Rev.  C.  M.  Lemond,  (P.  O.  Box  207).  Quanah, 
Hardeman  Co.,  Texas,  writes:  "I  write  to  say 
that  during  the  late  trouble  between  the  States 
it  became  my  duty  as  well  as  privilege  to  speak 
in  the  open  air  at  night,  which  produced  slight 
hemorrhages  and  loss  of  voice  from  which  I  had 
suffered  more  or  less  for  a  number  of  years,  until 
that  God-send  '  Golden  Medical  Discovery,'  given 
to  the  world  by  the  inventive  and  scientific  brain 
of  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  was  obtained.  After  six  tat- 
tles had  been  used  the  pains  and  aches  in  my 
lungs  began  to  give  way,  and  now  I  feel  that, 
with  a  Judicious  course  of  life  I  niav  live  many 
years.  I  thank  God  for  giving  to  the  world  a 
man  who  has  done  so  much  for  suffering  hu- 

tnnnity.'* 


his  eyes  and  the  look  of  defiance  all 
gone  from  his  face;  and  then  she 
stooped  and  gathered  him  impul- 
sively up  in  her  arms  and  kissed  his 
dirty  face  again  and  a^ain. 

It  was  all  over  in  a  minute,  but 
when  Tommy  went  back  into  his 
classroom  he  was  a  changed  boy. 
His  subjugation  and  reformation 
were  complete.  From  that  moment 
he  has  been  the  abject  slave  of  his 
teacher,  and  she  loves  him.  He  has 
a  good  voice,  and  she  has  taught  him 
to  sing,  and  when  she  asks  him  to 
he  walks  up,  faces  the  whole  class 
and  sings.— Kansas  City  Star. 

A  great  majority  of  people  are 
lamentably  poor  spellers,  and  we 
take  pleasure  in  announcing  a  new 
book  from  the  press  of  the  Western 
Publishing  House,  Chicago,  which, 
■with  an  appearance  of  truth,  claims 
to  offer  a  means  by  which  anyone 
can  readily  overcome  this  defect  and 
without  any  other  aid.  We  refer  to 
Pollard's  Advanced  Speller— a  speller 
which  teaches  spelling. 

It  is  indeed  the  only  speller  within 
our  knowledge  which  clearly  de- 
velops the  principles  of  spelling, 
syllabication  and  accent.  Mailing 
price,  30  cents.  See  their  advertise- 
ment in  this  Issue. 


Common  Spiees. 

The  following  information  Is 
worthy  of  record: — 

The  strips  of  cinnamon  bark  are 
usually  about  forty  Inches  long. 

The  clove  is  the  product  of  a  tree 
belonging  to  the  myrtle  family. 

The  clove  plant  is  believed  to  be 
a  native  of  the  Molucca  islands. 

Pepper  has  always  been  regarded 
as  a  tonic  and  stimulant  to  digestion. 

The  best  grades  of  cinnamon  are 
almost  as  thin  as  paper,  and  of  a 
yellowish  brown  hue. 

The  fruit  of  the  nutmeg  tree  is 
about  the  size  of  a  peach,  to  which  it 
bears  a  strong  resemblance. 

The  nutmeg  tree  begins  to  bear  In 
the  seventh  or  eighth  year,  and  lives 
to  seventy  or  eighty  years. 

After  being  peeled  from  the  tree, 
the  cinnamon  bark  is  piled  in  heaps 
in  order  that  It  may  ferment,  and 
thus  enable  it  to  be  more  readily 
cleaned  of  the  epidermis. 

The  name  of  the  clove  is  derived 
from  a  Latin  word  signifying  little 
nail.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in 
every  civilized  language  the  name  of 
the  clove  has  this  signification. 

The  leaves  of  the  false  pepper  tree 
possess  the  curious  property,  when 
broken  and  thrown  into  the  water,  of 
swimming  to  and  fro  with  a  jerking 
motion,  this  being  due  to  the  escape 
of  volatile  oil  from  the  broken  por- 
tions of  the  leaf. 


Wanted  a  Puncture. 

Tommy — Boo  hoo,  boo  hoo  I 

Kind  Lady— What's  the  matter,  little 
boy? 

Tommy — I  can't  get  a  puncture.  All 
the  other  boys  have  had  punctures,  and 
I  want  one  too.  Boo  hoo,  boo  hoo. — 
Child  Study  Monthly. 


The  Living  Age  for  1898.  This 
work  is  a  literary  repository,  richly 
and  amply  filled  with  the  most  read- 
able articles  in  the  reviews  and  jour- 
nals of  Europe.  Being  issued  every 
week,  it  keeps  pace  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  world,  and  exhibits  the 
living,  restless  spirit  of  the  age,  as  de- 
veloped in  its  literature,  science,  com- 
merce, politics,  and  in  the  various 
arts  of  life.  The  magazine  offers  In- 
creased attractions  for  the  coming 
year.  Its  scope  embraces  not  only  the 
more  solid  matter  of  the  reviews  and 
quarterlies,  but  its  readers  receive  a 
fair  supply  of  lighter  literature.  In- 
cluding some  of  thia  best  fiction  of  the 
day,  and  poetry.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  for  the  serial  publication, 
following  the  conclusion  of  **With  All 
Her  Heart,"  of  a  work  of  exceptional 
interest  and  Importance;  and  during 
the  year  other  translations  from  the 
best  writers  are  promised,  with  serial 
or  short  stories  by  the  leading  British 
authors. 

The  beginning  of  anew  volume 
January  1  is  an  excellent  time  for  the 
beginning  of  a  subscription,  and  the 
publishers  still  present  to  new  sub- 
scribers for  1898  the  eight  parts  of 
1897,  containing  the  first  Installments 
of  "With  All  Her  Heart" 

The  Living  Age  is  published  weekly 
at  16.00  a  year  by  The  Living  Age 
Company,  Boston. 
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Reading. 

I  remember,  while  visiting  a  school 
In  one  of  our  cities  of  New  Hampshire, 
a  bright  boy  who  failed  to  solve  his 
problem  in  arithmetic.  I  was  told  by 
the  teacher,  in  the  presence  of  the  boy 
and  the  rest  of  the  pupils,  that  this 
boy  and  others  of  her  room  were  very 
dull,  indicating,  at  the  same  time,  who 
they  were.  I  remarked,  "The  boy  is  a 
bright  looking  boy,"  and  asked  her 
what  the  problem  was  about? 

The  boy  was  called  upon  to  read  it. 
After  the  reading,  I  said,  partly  to  the 
teacher,  partly  to  the  boy,  "What  does 
this  problem  mean?"  The  boy  readily 
explained  it.  I  then  said  to  the  boy, 
"I  guess  I  am  dull,  for  I  do  not  under- 
stand it,  will  you  please  explain  it  to 
me  again." 

A  smile  came  to  the  teacher's  face 
at  my  stupidity.  The  boy,  in  trying 
to  explain  the  meaning  to  me,  discov- 
ered his  own  mistake. 

A  gleam  shot  over  his  face,  and  he 
exclaimed:  "I  can  do  it  now!  I  did 
not  read  it  right!" 

The  result  I  was  working  for  was 
attained,  and  the  boy's  face  soon  ex- 
pressed a  satisfied  look,  so  pleasing 
for  an  earnest  teacher  to  look  upon. 

I  soon  left  the  room  and  building; 
pitying  the  teacher,  pitying  the  board 
of  education  for  retaining  such  a 
teacher,   vastly  pitying  the  children 
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[J  ynu  i^nd  iJM  []lu 


Ktj 


tnhtft  war**f  mctly  **4;]t^!«crltM^fj  ji^ovx*  Anic  (iiij*  jooiifYtirL  i'-j 


inarjciTn-irto  ij 
Kiilv 


,  £»Utloa  ^O,"  tif:^  York  Cliy. 


more  in  being  obliged  to  sit  hour  after  |  Pupils    are    only  proving    that    they 


hour  under  such  a  teacher,  no,  not  a 
teacher,  simply  a  hearer  of  classes. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  pupils  who 
appear  dull  simply  lack  in  reading. 
In  many  of  the  schools  I  visited  the 
past  year,  I  found  reading  poorly 
taught,  and  which  constrains  me  to 
say  a  few  words  in  the  interest  of  good 
reading. 

The  subject  of  reading  should  be 
placed  foremost  in  every  school,  espe- 
cially in  the  lower  grades,  and  I  be- 
lieve considerable  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  principles  of  reading  in  the 
higher  grades. 

The  power  to  grasp  all  other 
branches  quickly  depends  upon  read- 
ing intelligently.  This  alone  is  suffi- 
cient reason  for  placing  it  first. 
Teachers,  if  your  pupils  are  poor 
readers,  give  the  matter  your  special 
attention  at  once.  Ask  yourselves 
whose  fault  It  is?  I  am  sure  you  will 
decide  it  is  your  own,  if  your  are  con- 
scientious. A  child  who  can  talk  well 
can  read  well,  if  rightly  taught.  ' 

Make  reading  a  study,  as  you  do 
arithmetic  and  grammar.  If  you  do 
not  know  what  the  essentials  of  good 
reading  are,  look  up  the  matter  at 
once,  or  resign  your  position. 
Teachers    who    say  they    have    poor 


Xmas  Cards 


Sent  by  mail  postpaid ;  $1.20  worth  for  $1.00. 
Nearly  all  new  designs  this  season 


8RRIES  A.— About  3»4x5^^,  many  embossed  and  cut  out,  ic.  each. 
SERIES  C— About  41/4x6.         '*  *'  •*  •'      l^^^ceach. 

SERIES  G.— About  6^/2x1^/0  all  embossed  and  cut  out,        3c.  each. 
Er'""  ....         -     ^ - 


ERtES  H.— About  7x9,  all  embossed  and  cut  out,  heavy,  4c.  each. 

" "■  John  Wilcox,  Milford,  N.Y. 


themselves  are  dull  and  not  fit  for  the 
position  they  hold. 

A  teacher  who  can  read  well  herself 
and  has  good  judgment,  can  soon  have 
every  pupil  in  her  room  capable  of 
speaking  and  reading  well. 

The  highest  praise  any  teacher  can 
receive  is  that  her  pupils  are  good 
readers. — Lillian  A.  Browne,  in  Nor- 
mal Instructor. 


SOMETHINGNEW 


The  Magic  Hour. 

A  Cantata  op  the  Seasons. 
Argument  by  Madaline  Yale 
Wynne;  verses  by  Lydia  Avery 
Coonley:  music  by  Fr^nk  H. 
Atkinson,  Jr.  Yonr  actaool  will 
enjoy  and  profit  by  the  rendering 
of  this  NEW  cantata. 

Recitations,  Solos,  Quartettes, 
Trios,  and  Choruses  for  the  en- 
tire school. 

Sample  copy,  postpaid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  25  cents. 


THE  eiCLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

Lakealde  Building,  CHICAGO. 


SlLVbKyilATCHFREE 

I \>.i>>    ■  ;iT^  '^  1  hi' &UT«r,  And  tft  hcmO  v^lM 

'  T  '     "     r  I  lilLOt.  t<Bl  fv  lhtr»dH<W  *« 

U iL>j  »ruit  tM-Vl  F*aa  tn  iMmp,  iir 

WWclt  wm    Yin  V^d    7«»  *  KuMfd 


TntlMiDciit,  and  fho  BMTTclWat  dftr  vhleb  we  vill  md,  »Bd  H  li  VMf 
WamatML  Money  TvtunMMl  If  Bot  ntor*  tb«antiafl«L  AUnmtXtom, 
SAFE  WATCH  OOn  9  Warren  Street,  New  York. 


Current   History. 

An  Illustrated  Quarterly  Magazine, 

DEVOTED  TO  RECORDING  IMPORTANT  EVENTS,  PROGRESS,  AND  GROWTH  IN  ALL 

COUNTRIES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

IN  ITS  FIELD,  ''CURRENT  HISTORY''  HAS  NO  COMPETITOR. 

A  gents   Wanted. 

CURRENT  HISTORY  is  a  splendid  Magazine  for  agents  to  handle.     It  appeals  to  all 
intelligent   people.     Teachers   find   it   almost  indispensable ;    as    a    supplementary 
text-book  on  Geography  and  History  it  has  no  equal. 

It  is  needed  in  every  public  and  private  library.  Professional  men  see  its 
merits   at    a  glance  and   gladly   subscribe.       Students   find  it   invaluable. 

Current  History  is  already  well  established,  but  the  publishers  are  determined 
to  largely  increase  its  circulation  and  extend  its  influence.  With  this  end  in  view, 
they  offer  very   Liberal  Terms  to  Agents. 

If  you  cannot  cover  a  large  territory,  make  a  canvass  of  your  own  Town- 
ship, and  the  results  ia  dollars  and  cents  will  surprise  you.  Write  at  once  for 
full   particulars   and   terms   to  agents. 

NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
3  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


1897. 
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The  Pearly  Nautilus. 

Very  little  h&a  been  discovered  re- 
garding the  growth  of  the  chambers  of 
the  pearly  nautilus,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  this  shellfish,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  watching  the  growth  from 
the  development  of  the  egg.  This 
specimen  is  found  in  the  waters  sur- 
rounding some  of  the  South  Pacific 
islands,  but  in  most  places  it  is  found 
only  at  a  distance  of  from  fifty  to 
seventy  fathoms  of  water.  Dr.  Ar- 
thur Wiley  has  been  making  a  special 
study  of  the  pearly  nautilus.  He 
never  has  been  able  to  obtain  its  eggs 
until  recently.  He  found  the  pearly 
nautilus  in  three  fathoms  of  water  ofT 
the  coast  of  Libu  island,  one  of  the 
loyalty  group.  He  obtained  several 
specimens,  and  placed  them  in  a  sub- 
marine cage.  He  has  recently  ob- 
tained the  eggs  of  the  nautilus,  and 
will  make  a  special  study  of  the 
growth  of  the  chambers. — Exchange. 


Queer  Facts  In    Ovr  History 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  says  that 
the  history  of  our  presidents  has 
given  some  remarkable  coincidences, 
and  then  names  the  following  facts:— 

John  Adams  was  eight  years  older 
than  his  successor,  Thomas  Jefferson; 
he  eight  years  older  than  James  Madi- 
son, and  he  eight  years  older  than 
James  Monroe,  and  he  eight  years 
older  than  John  Quincy  Adams. 


George  Washington  ended  his  term 
as  president  in  his  sixty-fifth  year, 
and  so,  too,  did  John  Adams,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  James  Madison,  and  James 
Monroe. 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams 
both  died  on  the  same  day,'  July  4, 
1826,  exactly  fifty  years  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. One  other  president,  James 
Monroe,  died  on  July  4.  His  death 
occurred  in  1831. 

Every  president,  it  is  said,  with  the 
single  exception  of  William  H.  Harri- 
son, has  had  blue  eyes. — Selected. 


Origin  of  the  Druggists'  Show 
Bottles. 

An  interesting  story  is  told  by  the 
Chicago  Grocer  in  connection  with  the 
familiar  red,  yellow,  and  green  vases 
that  brighten  the  windows  of  drug 
stores.  The  custom  of  placing  them 
there  originated  with  an  apothecary 
who  found  himself  one  night  minus 
the  red  light  with  which  tradesmen 
of  his  class  were  accustomed  to  orna- 
ment their  store  fronts.  To  make  up 
the  deficiency,  he  got  a  bottle  of  red 
liquid  and  placed  a  candle  behind  it. 
The  effect  pleased  him  so  well  that  he 
decided  to  improve  it  by  placing  a  sec- 
ond red  light  in  the  window  with  the 
aid  of  another  bottle  of  red  mixture 
and  an  additional  candle.  This  sign 
made  such  a  brave  showing  that  an 
envious  rival  cast  about  for  means  of 


improving  on  the  sign.  He  hit  upon 
the  scheme  of  placing  a  bottle  colored 
with  yellow  fiuid  beside  the  red  one, 
and  then  surpassed  his  previous  effort 
and  carried  all  before  him  by  placing 
a  green  bottle  beside  the  yellow.  The 
three  made  a  sign  that  caught  the 
town,  and  all  the  druggists  quickly  fell 
into  line.  The  bottles  were  replaced 
with  the  handsome  vases  at  present  in 
use,  and  the  druggist's  sign  was  here 
to  stay  to  brighten  the  dingy  streets 
of  town  and  village.— Scientific 
American. 


Laws  of  Teaching; 

1.  .There  is  no  school  unless  the 
father,  the  mother,  the  teacher,  the 

pupil,  keep  school  together. 

2.  Know  thoroughly  the  subject  to 
be  taught,  and  explain  to  the  pupil 
why  you  teach  it. 

3.  Gain  and  keep  the  attention  of 
the  pupils.    Excite  their  interest 

4.  In  your  teaching  use  language 
that  your  pupils  understand. 

5.  Begin  with  the  known,  go  by 
easy  steps  to  the  unknown.    Take  the 
whole  class  with  you ! 

6.  Excite  self-activity  in  the  pupils, 
and  lead  each  to  discover  truth. 
Show  the  class  how  to  study. 

7.  In  each  lesson  let  a  halt  be 
made,  and  then  have  pupils  fix  points 
already  made,  the  conclusions 
reached,  and  the  premises  upon  which 
the  conclusion  is  based. 

8.  The  teaching  must  touch  the 
whole  nature  of  the  child,  and  stimu- 
late to  higher  action  and  more  indus- 
trious habits  of  work,  of  silence,  of 
obedience,  honesty,  aind  truthfulness. 
Three-fourths  of  education  is  a  habit 
of  work.— J.  M.  Greenwood,  in  Mid- 
land Schools. 


Elegant  Gifts  for  Christmas  or  Close  of  School. 


THAT  teacherg  are  unusually  quick  to  appreciate  any  new  thinjr  of  real 
merit.  13  asraln  proven  by  the  extent  t'>  wh'w.h  ihev  purchased  and  the 
manner  In  which  they  en-l  .rsecl  our  Souvenirs  during:  tlie  past  year. 
«rlod!  teachers  purchased  them  for  their  pupils  durlni;  this 

l/il?  eriSSnt  ??;i''*.P^'*I^'  •?:™«  *""*  **»?®"  **  Christmas  or  close  of  school 
dim^nit  tn  l2«i.^°®*  *»»d  teacher*  everywhere  observe  It.  It  has  been,  however, 
wX"i;SoSiarc5ii!'Tht^^^^^^  ^''^''^'^  Which  wouli  be  kept, 

Our  School  Souvenirs. 

A  «T?®7  **"?  **?**»  nov^el,  attractive,  aal  as  they  cont/itn  the  name  of  the  school, 
rtate,  teacher's  name,  to'^Rther  with  the  name*  of  pupils,  they  will  be  htirbly  vrSid 
iJ^^Jllt^^ti^^h^^  real  jsouven Irs.  These  Souvenirs  consist  of  two  cards  tied 
together  with  silk  cord.  Oii  the  face  of  the  first  is  printed  the  name  of  sihool, 
i?,ri'««l^J*®/^  •***•'  o««S"»  etc..  as  desired,  in  the  brhfhtest  gold  letters,  and  on 
the  second  the  n^mes  of  the  pupils.  Heavy  embossed  cards  are  nsed  and  the 
o.?«  ^®  ."  ^1?.,*^***^®°  <*"J  *^  *  hlehly  artistic  manner.  Whore  two  cards  are  not 
out  dl  °*    ^       *^®  attached  so  as  to  accommodate  all  the  names  with. 

As  Christmas. Gifts 

they  have  no  equal,  as  every  teacher  wishes  to  provide  for  each  nnpll,  thoneh  neces 
sarily  at  as  slight  a  cost  as  possible.  Many  found  these  Souvenirs  narticularlv 
suitable  for  f'hrlstmas  gifts  last  year.    They  may  be  just  what  you  want  this 

St^ar.^  Order  early.    vVe  were  over  1,000  orders  behind  at  Christmas  time  last  vear 
lOugh  a  large  force  worked  night  and  day.  '**'• 

Number  to  Order. 

Order  at-least  as  many  as  there  are  names  of  officers, 
teachers,  and  pnpils  to  be  printed  upon  them,  and  as 
many  more  as  you  wish.  State  definitely  the  number 
you  wish,  and  send,  plainly  written,  the  matter  you 
desire  printed  on  the  face  of  first  card,  together  with 
the  name  of  each  pupil.  Be  sure  that  names  are  cor- 
rectly spelled  and  plainly  written. 

When  to  Order. 

Orders  can  be  filled  the  day  they  are  received,  but 
should  be  sent  a  couple  of  weeks  in  advance,  if  pos. 
sible,  to  avoid  delay.  One  sample  Souvenir  free  to  any 
address. 


Price  1.1st. 

15  or  less  $1.00 


16  :  $1.05 

17  :  1.10 

18  :  1.15 

19  :  1.21) 
20:  1.25 


21  :  $1.29 
22:     1.8S 

23  :     1.87 

24  :     1.41 

25  :     1.45 


Additional  ones  9c. 
each.  In  ordering 
quantities  in  excess 
of  25  send  $1.45  for 
first  35  and  3c.  each 
for  all  over  that  num- 
ber. Number  of  Sou- 
venirs ordered  must 
eqnal  num1>er  names 
printed.  Sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  price. 


The  above  cut  Is  about  two-thirds  aqtui^l 
size  of  the  Souvenirs, 


Teacliers  ImpmemeDt  Co.,  Box  2009,  DaosTille,  N.  T.  
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The  Ministry  of  Beauty. 

What  do  your  pupils  have  to  look  at 
for  four  or  five  hours  of  the  day  when 
they  raise  their  eyes  from  their 
books?  Is  the  room  beautiful?  Are 
you  as  beautiful  as  you  can  make 
yourself?  Notice  how  the  little  faces 
brighten  almost  unconsciously  when 
you  appear  in  a  new  gown.  Dr. 
Philip  Moxom  once  said:  "There  is 
no  merit  in  ugliness,  and  the  want  of 
beauty  often  produces  wickedness. 
Whatever  makes  life  beautiful  pro- 
motes morality  as  well  as  pleasure, 
and  ministers  directly  to  human 
need."  The  teacher  who  consciously 
strives  to  cultivate  a  love  for  the 
beautiful  in  her  pupils  will  fill  her 
room  with  flowers  and  bits  of  real  art 
— not  anything  that  is  a  picture — and 
will  make  their  influence  felt  when- 
ever possible.  A  simple  photograph 
true  to  nature  in  every  line  does  more 
to  educate  a  child's  aesthetic  nature 
than  any  number  of  daubs  In  color. 
Beauty  is  character.  I.<ead  your 
pupils  to  see  this  in  every  way. 
"Say  there  is  beauty  with  no  soul  at 

all: 
(I    never   saw    it,    put    the    case  the 

same). 
If  you  get  simple  beauty  and  naugbt 

else, 
You  get  about  the  best  thing  God  in- 
vents. 


That's  somewhat;  and  you'll  find  the 

soul  you  have  missed 
Within  yourself,  when  you  return  him 

thanks." 

— School  Physiology  Journal. 


The  Secret  of  Wealth  is  to  Buy 
Right. 

The  cost  to  the  consumer  of  almost 
every  article  needed  for  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  every  individual  is 
very  largely  increased  by  having  to 
pass  through  so  many  hands  before  it 
finally  reaches  the  user.  The  nearer 
the  maker  and  consumer  can  be 
brought  together  in  the  purchases  of 
the  necessities  of  life,  the  more  money 
saved  to  the  user.  The  Larkin  idea 
is  to  sell  direct  from  the  manufac- 
turer to  the  one  using  the  goods, 
thereby  effecting  a  saving  sufficient  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  valuable  premiums 
offered,  free.  The  Larkin  Ck>mpany 
adopted  this  method  some  years  ago, 
and  it  has  proved  so  satisfactory  that 
many  thousand  families  buy  none 
other  than  the  Larkin  soaps  direct 
from  the  makers,  although  in  almost 
every  place  some  good  soaps  are  in 
the  stores.  Any  one  of  the  premiums 
they  offer  is  well  worth  the  $10  you 
pay,  so  you  do  actually  save  half. 

We  have  heard  many  expressions  of 
satisfaction    from    those    who    have 


dealt  with  the  Larkin  Soap  ICaira- 
facturing  Company,  and  we  know 
every  one  who  orders  the  goods  will 
be  fully  satisfied,  though  the  offers 
seem  wonderful. 


Solid  Gold  Pen-Hard  Rnb]N>r  Enirravod  Holder  -Simple  Conntmcl  Ion.   iHwayii Ready 

Mafl«il  complete  to  teachen,  boxed,  ^itlt  filler,  for  91  .flO.    Your  irrrev  1  PiV-ifpcv  itopt  it. 

-WAK?;S.   LINCOLN  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO..  Room  24,  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  E.  M.  Perry  puhlishes  four 
choice  gift  books  for  Christmas: — 

(1.)  "Art  Gallery  of  Twenty 
Beautiful  Pictures,"  by  Landseer, 
Reynolds.  Rosa  Bonheur,  Le  RoUe, 
Guido  Reni,  Raphael,  etc.  Especially 
suitable  for  a  teacher's  gift 

(2.)  "Madonnas."  Fifteen  choice 
pictures,  all  madonnas  by  Boticelll, 
Raphael,  Murillo,  Rubens,  Correggio, 
etc.  Introduction  by  Miss  Irene 
Weir,  supervisor  of  drawing  in 
Brookline,  Mass. 

(3.)  "Old  Ironsides."  The  story 
of  the  Frigate  Constitution;  Holmes' 
poem,  "Old  Ironsides":  pictures  of 
the  launching  of  the  vessel;  the  Con- 
stitution, the  vessel  in  action  and  in 
Portsmouth  harbor. 

(4.)  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes:  his 
birthplace;  George  Washington. 
"Poets  and  Their  Homes."  Twenty 
pictures:  Longfellow,  Whlttler, 
Holmes,  Bryant,  Lowell,  and  their 
homes;  Eugene  Field,  Alice  and 
I  Phoebe  Cary,  Shakespeare,  Tenny- 
son, etc. 

All  prettily  bound. 

These  four  books  are  25  cents 
each,  postpaid  to  teachers. 

(5.)  Pictures,  150  subjects.  One 
cent  each  by  the  hundred.  For  pic- 
ture study,  language,  literature. 

Samples,  catalogue,  and  descrip- 
tion of  books  sent  for  stamp. 

(6.)  "ChAristmas  Greeting."  A 
pretty  gift  book  -for  pupils;  7  cents. 
Send  10  cents  for  sample. 

Address,  Mrs.  B.  M.  Perry,  10  Tre- 
mont  street.  Maiden,  Mass. 


A  Holiday  Oift  to  Our  Suhserihertt. 

Portraits  of  Authors 


(  With  Fac-simile  Autographs  ) 
AND 


Pictures  of  Their  Homes. 


We  will  send  absolutely  free  to  any  present  subscriber  of  this  paper,  %ho  will  stnd  us  ONE  S£W 
yearly  subscription  to  the  American  Primary  Teacher,  at  the  regular  rate  of  One  Dollar  a  Tear,  the 
following  named  pictures,   thirty-seven  in   all:-— 


rORTRAITS.— American  Authors. 


BRYANT. 

EMERSON. 

EVERETT. 

FBANKI.IV. 

HAWTHORNE. 


HOLMES. 
IRVING. 
LONGFELLOW 
LOWELL. 


O'REILLY. 
THOREAU. 
WEHKTKK. 
WHITTIER. 


I 


BRYANT. 
EMERSON. 


ADDISON. 

BACON. 

BROWN 

BURNS. 

BYRON. 

COLERIDGB. 

HOMES  OF  AUTHORS. 
HAWTHORNE.  LONGFELLOW.  STOWS. 

HOLMES.  LOWELL.  WUITTIBR. 


PORTRAITS.— British  Aathort. 
COWPER. 
DICKENS. 
GOLDSMITH 
GRAY. 
LAMB. 


MACAULAT. 

MILTON. 

RUSKIN. 

TENNYSON. 

WORDSWORTH. 


These  pictures  are  exceedingly  popular  with  teachers  of  all  grades.  E^ery  teacher  wants  a  set.  They 
are  beautiful  engravings,  printed  on  plate  paper,  size  8x5  inches.  The  fact  that  they  are  published  by  the 
well-known  house   of  Hougliton,   Mifflin,   &  Co.   is   a  sufficient   guarantee  as  to  their  quality. 

Remember,  One  New  Suhscrxpiion  secures  the  entire  set.     One's   own  fvbeciiplion  %i\\  not  count. 

For  Two  New  Subscriptions  to  thu  American  Primary  Tzacbsx  we  will  send  you,  in  addition  to  the 
above  set  of  pictures,  a  large  picture  of  Lincoln  or  FasAtVry/oii,  >- one  that  will  be  an  ornament  to  your 
schoolroom.      Address :  — 

AMERICAN    PRIMARY  TEACHER, 

3  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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EDUCATION  A  L.     BUREAUS. 


TEACHERS'  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  ««•  ^^JSSSo  "Sf^* 

established  In  1884.     Positions  filled,  8,700i  Seeks  Teachsrs  who  mrm 
ambitious  for  advanoement  rather  than  those  without  positions. 


Baatam  Bimnoh :  494  Ashland  Are.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


AMERICAN  &  FOREIGN  Tea^shers'  Agrencv 

Introdaoes  to  ooUed^,  schools,  and  families,  saperior  Professors,  Principals,  Assistants, 
Tators,  and  GNiTemesses,  for  every  department  of  instruction :  recommends  good  schools  to 
parents.    OaU  on  or  address  Mas.  M.  J.  YoCjNG-FULTON,     ^_  ^^.^ 

Jm&riean  amd  ForHgn  Teaehert*  Agency,  St  UbIob  Bq.,  NBW  TOBK. 


THE    HIGHEST    SALARIED    POSITIONS 

Are  f  reqnentl J  obtained  for  Primary  Supervisors  and  for  good  Primary  and  Grammar  Grade 
Teachers  by  the 

ALBERT  A  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 
Thirteenth  Tear.  &id7   .Piilliiiftn    tSulldtng,    CHICAOO. 

THE  FISK  THACHEBS'  AGENCIES 

I  Uttt  .13th_8t 


liitJSfffiiL'"  I  BVKBBTT  O.  FISK  A  CO.,  Proprietors.  |  wwh-n.D.C 

(Fifth  Ave.,     I     US  Wabash  Av.,    I     2SlUng8L,W.,     |    625  Stimaon  Block,     I  Century    Building 
New  Toric       I        Chicago,  IlL        |     Toronto,   Can.     |     Lo«  Angeles,  Cat      |  Minneapolis,  Mhm.* 

107  Keith  A  Forry  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


790  Cooper  Bldg.,  DenTsr,  Colo. 


E 


DUCATIONAL    EXCHANC 

49  Westminster  5t.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


E 


Helps  Ttechers  Obtain  Positions.    Recommends  Competent  Teachers.    Write  for  Blanks. 
FOB  TUJB  BSST  SKRVICB  RBGISTBB  WITH  THB 

Teachors'  Co-operative  Association  of  N.  E. ''  ^z^T '' 

Our  record,  2,511  places  filled.    Oar  manual  free.         \  F.  B.  SPAULDING,  Prop. 


After  this  date  the  name  of  the  Beacon  Teachers'  Agency  of  Boston  will  be  changed  to  "  The 
Merrill  Teachers'  Agency."  This  Ls  a  change  in  nnme  only,  and  not  lu  management,  aucT  the  proprie- 
tor will  euUeavor  tomerit  acontiuuailouot  tlie  generous  patronage  hitlierto accorded  him  bjr  uaherlng 
to  tlie  sums  methods  and  policy  that  have  obtained  in  the  past.  1*.  I.  MJ£KK1LL,  I'roprletor. 

Boston,  Uctoher  1st,  itw7. 


DO   YOU   Kir^ow 

That  a  good  way  to  secure  a  position  as  teacher  is  to  register  in  the  ALBANY 
TEACHERS'  AGENCY  ?    If  not,  send  for  circulars  and  learu  what  it  can  do  for  you. 

HABLAM  P.  FBENCH,  fU  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  T. 


THE  HOME  TEACHERS'  AGENGT, . 

i364  Washlndton  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 

Needs  suitable  candidates  for  ca//st  now  on  its  books^  for  teachers  for  high,  gram- 
mar. Intermediate,  primary,  and  mixed  schools.  Salaries,  %*]  to  ^15  per  weelc.  To  fill 
these  calls  it  offers  special  terms  to  candidates,    REGISTER  NOW. 


S 


Kindergarten  Training  Classes. 

MISS  MABY  BI^T^ASON  COTTINO  (for  the  pant  soTen  fears   a  training  teacher  in 
Pal»llc  8ohools  of  Kiudergarten  and  Primary  Methods)  will  form 

Kindergarten  Training  Classes  for  Young  Women,  November  zst. 

SPECIAL  EYENING  and  SATURDAY  CLASSES  for  PRIMARY  TEACHERS  will  open 
October  11th.  Tbis  course  will  lead  tbe  Primary  Teacber  to  an  understanding  of  Froebel's 
metbods  aud  their  reiationsbip  and  adaptation  to  all  scbool  work. 

For  circulars  address  Miss  Cocting,  at  WaXtham^  Mass.,  till  December  1st. 


HOW  TO  SEE  THE  POINT 
AND  PLACE  IT. 

Punctuation  Without  Rules  of  Grammar.  By  mau,  %o  cenu. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  123  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 


A  book  of  40  pages,  which  teaches  punctua 
tiog  rapidly  by  example.  Many  people  who 
have  «tudled  Ji^ugiish,  Latin,  and  Greeic  gram- 
mar are  very  careless  and  ilovenly  punctua- 
tors.    This  book  Is  Indispensable  to  aliwriters. 


WORTH  OF  BOOKS 


to  the  teacber  sending  in  the  best  set  of 
answers  to  our  questions  in  the  great  ques- 
tion contest. 

NINB    OTHER    PRIZES. 
Send  10  oents,  silrer,  for  qnestions  and  par> 
ttonlars.   Address 

The  Katloaal  Teachers  Assoelation, 
71  Dearborn  Street,  Ghioago. 


chermerhorn's  Teachers' Agency 

Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
BSTABI«ISHED  ISffff. 

3  East  14th  Street,  N.  Y. 


MA  nrunV  <•  Taloable  in  proportion  to  its 
JlUlJnu  I  influence.  If  it  merely  hears 
of  Taoancles  andOl  Q  A  VU  something.but  if 
tells  you  al>out  them  i  Qjd  1  it  is  sskedtn  reoom- 
menda  teacher  and  r«c«>m-npnnillf1i1|nQ 
mendsyouthat  is  more.  OnrslUjuUMJiLlJJIUO 
C.  W.  BARDKEN,  Syraense,  N.  T. 


iBIChBrS  WSntBll!  ABSociatlon,Aa£toriiUD 
Building,  Chicago,  Ills.   4000  positloas  filled. 


WmSHiP  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

8  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 

'OT>/\1CTyil  TMtchers,  Superintendents, 
IT  XiUJlLl:  1  School  Oflioers, 

SSS.  COURTEOUS  ^»:;^ 

Best  Equipment.  rroperty. 

Kindergartens,  all  grades,       111  A  TT| 
PriTate  Scheols,  Colleges.        £  JXMJm 

WM  F.  JARVI8,  MAiiAOvm. 


Writirs  Wanted 


To  do  copying  at  home. 
Lav  College,  Lima,0 


TVAPHVPfi  wlshinK  to  qualify  themselves 
ll!iAI>lll!<no  for  better  positions  should 
write  for  iinnouncement  of  Centrid  University 
Correspondence  School  giviDR  oour*es  for  Home 
Study  leHding  to  degrees  of  B  S.,  M.  R.,  Ph.  B.. 
Ph.  D..  etc.;  also  of  great  value  to  Physlcisns, 
Clergymen,  and  all  literary  workers.  Address 
ALBKRT  MORLAH,  Secretary,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WE  MANUFACTURE 

The   Tar   Noiseless   Blackboard   Pointer 

(rubber  tip)  and  the  Olfford  Air-tiffht  Ink- 
well (cork  cover)  and  are  prepared  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  universe  on  short  notice  and  at  the  right 
prices.  Also  common  pointers  and  ink-wells.  Send 
for  special  price-list  to  schools,  covering  also  globes, 
maps,  crayons,  erasers,  etc 

The  W.  A.  CHOATB  CO., 

S4  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
iJ^eimreof  U,  3.  MiHtary  Aeodemw  frm  with  Artt 
order  if  vou  wumHon  tkit  paper.) 


SHORTHAND 


By  Mail.    Free  Course. 
Kcrtt's  School,  Cornisg,  N.  Y. 


R 


EWARD  CARDS.  Samplc3 
Sent  Free  to  School  Teachers. 

New  Pretty  Artistic  Deslgiw  of  Flowers,  LandacapeR, 
Sceiifjs  Jiivenilen,  Birds,  Anlmftls,  Cresceiils,  Scrolls, 
Panels,  Vases,  Buildings,  Bridges,  Ships,  Anohore,etc. 
Price,  12card^  Sx4.>^  Inches,  8c:  8>Hx5«4 12c:  4^x6.^  20c: 
5^x7H  80e:  7x0  50c.   All  beaiitlAil  cards  no  two  alike 

New  Catalogue  of  School  Supplies, 

Bilk-FHnffed,  Frosted.  Mounted,  Artistic  CutOut,  and 
Embossed  C'hronio  Reward,  isouvenir  and  Gift  CEtrds, 
Books,  Six'iikers,  Recimtions,  Dialogues,  Pla>*8,  Drills, 
Marches.  Tableaux,  Entertainments,  DmwInR,  Honor, 
Prize,  Alplmbet,  Number.  Reading,  and  Merit  Cards, 
School  Aids,  Reports,  Diplomas,  Certificates,  etc.iVee. 
All  postpaid  by  mail.  Postage  stamps  taken  Address, 
A.  J.  POUCH  &  CO.,       WARREN,     PA, 


OvAGIFTATTHEPRICEI 

bvlag  rtc«nllj  purchMed  Um  ratlrv  aiock  of  vatdMi 
a  iMBknipt  Ann.  eoaaladiis  of  Milld  cold,  dlTcr  u4 
ftlled  WW,  wa  abAll  oAir  m  jwrtlan  uf  lh«  mtlra  M 
ckw  MTvr  bHbr*  b«ard  of  ta  iba  Watch  tnd*. 
AiMOff  th«  Mook  mn  8,700  AMERICAN  BTTLI 
W'  ATtiHE0,  In  14k  SOUS  OOLD-PUXED  CA^CS 
vhfeh  «•  tlwU  mU  rtiiclj  or  by  th«  doira  to  pri- 
tbM  DMtloa  or  tba  tnat,  at  tb«  uabcard-of  LOW 
PHICE  of  98.90  EACH.  Each  and  c««7  wateli  ta 
n^nntMd  a  parftct  thnekfcpcr.  aad  aach  v»tch 
iUaeoompaBScd  *Uh  our  wrUttn  (uarmnut  ftr  SO 
Tokn.  ThlBk  oflti  A  imnilM  Amrkaa  Myl* 
MoTomnit  wtteb,  ia  oolld  gold-ilWd  ««v»»* 
gnarantoed  tor  «0  TEARS,  fcr  W-W.  Thow 
fvmnrtac  »  «T*«!*i^  reliaUo  tl»«-k»«p«t,  M 
about  OQO^hM  rrtall  phct,  ohooW ordor  •*««. 
Watch  noeulater*  ean  mako  utmej  hy  hajlattn 
tb«  d0M«  to  iolL  AU  aro  olctcantly  tahbod,  aid 
fnarantood  porftotlj  miMkttary  to  rftrjnmt^ 
Cut  thU  out  aad  Mud  to  aa  aad  «•  vUl  mm  » 
watch  to  you  C.  0.  D..  nibtoet  to  ciaBlMttan.  hy 
^        ^-  uprtM.   lflbo«dp«rft«iy»atkfcet«y.»^«" 

•ody  aa  roDrawoMd.  p«y  tS.W  and  It  b  yourt,  otb«f*tao  y«i  do  BfPT 
OM  OHrt.    Cui  «•  aJk*  yuQ  ft  hint  o»rT    Bt  mrt  to  Matte  wW^ 

8««aiilladl«'orpBt1riM«Meh.    Prt«  fiaOO  pw  doMa.     i^M. 
AFB  WATCH  CO.,  9  Mmrrur  BtrmtT^em  T^tfc 
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There  are 
a  hundred  im 
itAiionsJheyall 
lack  the  remark- 
able quah'ties  of 
.the  Genuine. 

\  IT 

f  10AT& 


IVEW  BOOKS 
NEW  METHODS. 

Oeotraphical  Series, 

Around  the  World. 

First  Book— Primary. 


WB  ARE^WIDB  WAKIE. 


By   S.    W.    Carroll    and    C.    F* 

Carrol],    Supt.     of    Schools, 

Worcester,  Mass. 


A  SOCIOLOGICAL  READER  Carefully  graded  lonEsklinos.Indlaiw 
n  ovV/iVLVUiV/nL.  nt/yuLn.  ^rabs,  Dutch,  Chinese,  and  Japanese* 

Tneliuman  phases  ofTife  of  unique  people,  their  customs  and  habits* 
presented  for  Child  Study. 

J*rofu8ely  and  beautlfullv  illustrated  from  artistic  sketches  and  photo- 
graphs  from  real  life  In  foreign  lands.  .Mailing  price,  cloth,  4«  cents, 
introductory,  30  cents.    Three  higher  grade  books  to  complete  the  series. 

H>  invite  critical  comparison  tcith  any  other  primary  boot  published  at 
the  introductory  price^  i\)  ce.it*,  in  itn  up-to-date  peda>jogicat  treatment  qf 
the  S'lbj'ct ;  the  number  and  character  of  its  illuttrations  ;  tft  size,  IfiO  pages  : 
the  quality  of  paper  and  mechanical  icorJk.  Sample  copies  sent  to  teachers 
at  introdurtorv  price. 

Superintendent  Orville  T.  Bright,  Cook  Co.,  Ill :  "I  think  It  one  of  the 
best  things  ever  printed  for  Primary  work." 

Suooessfnl    Rooks    H^^^artlly  Kndorsed    and    Adopted    as    the 
Best,  in  Principal  Cities  and  Towns. 

INDIANS  AND  PIONEERS -pH-d^SLS-H?  il/.^P'S.*.- 

Blanche  K.  Hazard  and  Supt.  S.  T.  Dutton.  Prehistoric  and  Colonial 
Times     Authentic  beautiful  Illustrations. 

The  Morse  Speller.  Dpttox  ;  Dbanb's  Phonetic  Rbadbb,  Thomp- 
son's Fairy  Tale  and  Fawle;  Ford's  Nature's  Byways. 
Burton's  Historical  Reader,  Story  of  the  Indians  of  New  England. 
ATWOOD's  Standard  Achool  algebra.    Called  by  many  the  best. 

SUITH,      WILLARD     STANDARD     PHYSIOLOGY,     HYOIBNB,     ANATOMT. 

A  Model  Book.    Accurate  and  interesting. 

Smith's  Easy  experiments  in  physics.    Unequalled  for  beginners. 

New  Century  Development  Maps.  Outline  maps  one-half  co»t 
of  others.    In  blocks  of  fifty  outline  maps. 

New  Century  Series  copy  Books.  Intermedial  System.  Practical 
Business  Writing.    Ideal  Method. 

Send /or  Testimonials. 

THE  MORSE  C3MPANY,  Publishers, 

Main  Office :  96  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chicago  OflAce :  Fisher  Bnflding.  Boston  Office :  98  Bromfleld  Street. 


THE  BEST  BOOK 


Of   Children's  Stories  in  the  market. 
That's  what  many  people  have  called 


In  The  Child's  World, 

^—  BY  EMILIE  POULSSON. 


A  new  edition  just  out.  Fifteenth 
thousand.  There  is  no  better  story 
book  for  Kindergartners,  Primary 
Teachers,  and  flothers.  Just  the 
thing  for  a     ....      . 


Christmas  Present 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  -  -  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS, 


NBW  YORK. 


ATLANTA. 


KANSAS  CITY. 


JUN26192g 
tVTJSXJ 


]^ew  'Year  J^umber 

American 

PRIMARYTEACHER 


PUBLISHED 

BY 


1^^EHP"«I^J^pmiSHIMQfcaWAI#^^'^^ 


Old  Sbbiw,  Vol.  XXI.,  No.  6.— N«w  sbbim,  Vol.  XV.,  No.  5. 


Entered  at  the  Poet  Oflee  et  Boeton,  Maee.,  m  eeoocd  eleee  metter. , 


^.\lS'o\}*«--        Boston,  Jan.,  1898. 


Monthly  :    91.00  a  year. 

lo  olubs  of  5  or  moro,  80  eta*  a  year. 


1898.  1898. 

LEADING  BOOKS  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR 


MC  MASTER'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Hv  John  Bach  McMaster,  Professor  of  American  History  In  the 

University  of  Pennstlvania.   Prof nsely  illustrated.    Price,S1.00. 

Remarkable  for  Its  wonderful  power  of  condensation,  force, 
and  insight;  its  fascinating  literary  style;  Its  unequaled  pres- 
entation of  the  social,  political.  Industrial,  and  financial  his- 
tory of  the  Amerlc&ji  people  from  Colonial  days  to  the  present 
time. 

**McMa8ter*8  School  History  of  the  United  States  is  not  only 
an  admirable  literary  performance;  It  Is  also  a  workable  text- 
book whose  use  will  result  In  clear  comprehension  of  the  se- 
quence and  relative  Importance  of  the  shifting  scenes  of  our 
history.  I  predict  that  It  will  meet  the  heartiest  welcome  from 
teachers  that  has  ever  greeted  a  school  history."— CHARLES 
W.    COLE,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

SCHOOL  READING  BY  GRADES 

By  .Jambs  Baldwin,  Ph.D..  editor  of  Harper's  Readers ;  author  of 

Old  Greek  Stories,  Old  Stories  of  the  East,  The  Book  Lover. 

The  unusual  freshness  and  charm  of  the  reading  matter,  the 
copious  Introduction  of  selections  of  genuine  literary  value, 
the  gradation  and  general  pedagogical  excellence,  the  rare 
beauty  of  the  numerous  colored  plates  and  engravings,  render 
this  series  the  foremost  exponent  of  modern  methods  in  teach- 
ing reading.  Right  books,  one  for  each  year:  First  Year,  26c.; 
Second  Year,  35c. ;  Third  Y«»ar,  45c.;  Fourth  Year,  46c. ;  Fifth  Year, 
46c. ;  Sixth  Year.  50c. ;  Seventh  Year,  50c. ;  Eighth  Year,  50c.  For  the 
convenien'^e  of  ungraded  schools,  the  first  seven  books  will  also  be 
bonnd  In  five  volumes,  as  follows :  First  Year.  26c. ;  Second  Year.  35c. ; 
Third  Y<»ar.  45c..  CrniWred  Fourth  asd  Filth  Tears,  70c. ;  Combined 
Sixth  and  Seventh  Years,  80c. 

"The  public  Is  to  be  congratulated  on  receiving  from  your 
press  BALDWIN'S  SCHOOL  READING  BY  GRADES.  In 
mechanical  execution,  Illustrations,  gradation,  and  literary 
merit,  this  series  of  readers  was  considered  the  best  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  our  public  schools.  We  have  adopted  Bald- 
win's School  Reading  by  Grades  for  use  In  the  public  schools 
of  Buffalo."— HENRY  P.  EMERSON,  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

PATTERSON'S  AflERICAN  WORD  BOOK 

Price.  25  Cents. 

A  thoroughly  modem  speller,  co-ordinating  orthography, 
penmanship,  punctuation,  pronunciation,  definition,  language 
work,  synonyms,  etc. 


ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  READINGS 

A  collection  of  supplementary  reading  In  classic  tales  and 
folk  lore,  history,  and  nature  study,  prepared  by  the  most 
skillful  writers  for  the  young.  Profusely  Illustrated  with 
original  drawings  and  reproductions  of  famous  works  of  art. 
Fifteen  volumes  now  ready.    Send  for  catalogue. 

NATURAL  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY 

By  Jacques  W.  Rbdway,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  with  numerous  maps  and 

illustrations.    Price,  60  cents. 

The  first  real  embodiment  of  the  new  methods  in  geography. 
Simple,  inductive,  natural  treatment.  The  study  of  man  in  his 
geographic,  industrial  and  commercial  relations.  Maps  of  corre- 
sponding division  on  same  scale,  facilitating  comparison  of  areas. 
Topical  outlines  for  language  work.  Constant  exercises  in  correla- 
tion and  comparison. 

Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  U.  8.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.  says  of  the  Natural  Elementary  Geogra- 
phy: **  School  geoirraphy  should  treat  of  the  earth  as  the  homs 
of  TMin.  ...  I  congratulate  you  that  you  have  combined  these 
topics  in  a  proper  manner,  and  on  a  plan  well  adapted  for  use 
In  school  grades  in  which  the  book  is  to  be  used." 

NATURAL  COURSE  IN  MUSIC 

By  Fbedkbio  H.  I?iplby  and  Thomas  Tapper. 

Simplest  and  best.  Eivery  Indication  points  to  this  series  as 
the  coming  standard  of  music  Instruction  In  American  schools. 
The  plan  is  similar  to  graded  course  of  literary  readers.  Each 
step  tends  to  cultivate  the  power  to  do,  and  develc  -s  independ- 
ent power  in  the  pupil.  Many  helpful  and  novel  devices  for 
teachers.  Musical  and  literary  selections  of  the  highest 
quality^  The  course  comprises  Primer  and  First  Reader,  each 
30c.;  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Readers,  each  35c.;  Fifth 
Reader,  50c.;  Advanced  Reader,  $1.00;  Charts,  Series  A,  B,  C, 
D,  E,  F,  and  G,  each  $4.00. 

MILNE'S  riENTAL  ARITHMETIC 
Prioe,  35  Cents. 

The  latest  addition  to  Dr.  Milkb's  widely  used  successful  series  of 

mathematical  text- books. 

"I  would  be  glad  to  have  every  boy  who  comes  to  us  have, 
before  coming,  a  thorough  drill  in  this  excellent  little  book. 
—J.  G.  ESTILL,  The  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn. 


Betz'8  Gems  of  School  Song: $.T0 

Cartlss's  Seml-Vertlcal  Copy  Books,  6  numbers,  per 

dozen 96 

Van  Berjren's  Story  of  Japan 1.00 

Schaeffer's  Bible  Readingfs  for  Schools 35 

i  arpenter's  Geographical  Reader,  Asia 60 


OTHER  ATTRACTIVE  NEW  BOOKS 


White's  Oral' Arithmetic $.35 

Bailey's  American  Comnrehensiye  Arithr  "*'c 65 

Holbrook's  'Round  the  Year  in  Nyth  an    Song: 60 

Walton  and  Brumbaug:h's  Stories  ol  Penns^  ivanla 60 

Howells'  (W.  D.)  Stories  of  Ohio 60 

Tomlin's  Christmas  Carols,  Ancient  and  nodern 10 


BoDks  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  prices.     Catalog:ues,  circulars, 
and  Bulletin  of  New  Books  on  request.   Correspondence  invited. 


AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 

JIHfW  TORK  CINCINNATI  CWCAQQ  PQBTOH  ATLANTA  PORTLAND.  ORB. 
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THE  LIVING  AGE 


.■*:^!bTA 


A  WBBKLY  MAOAZINB. 
Beprodaoes  wHhant  abridc* 
iwent  the  ablest  articles  from 
tiie  leading  British  ReTlew, 
mai^azlnes  and  weekly  lite- 
rary a*'d  polltloal  Journals  In 
every  department  of  Llt«*ra- 
tore;  also,  TKAJN8L.ATIOV8 
from  leadlnif  Continental 
sources. 

ENLARGED  r»iS«gr^ri? 

LITERARY  8UPPLEMEMT, 

containiiiK  BeadlnRt  from  Amerl- 
CAn  Msgaxlnes,  Readinn  from  New 

ftelGHPERWOKAULrTEWTURBSSat '  "»*  "'  ""  '^'"»' "" 

"AN  EPOCH-MAKING  STORY." 


WITH  ALL  HER  HEART." 


From  the  French  of 
Rene  Bazln. 


Arrancemen«s  have  been  made  for  the  SERIAL.  PUBI.ICA- 
TiON  of  a  TRANSLATION,  mnde  expressly  for  THE  LIVING 
AGE,  of  this  famoas  norel.  The  first  Installment  appears  in 
the  number  of  Norember  6.  and  it  will  be  continued  weekly 
for  several  months  until  completed. 


This  ooTSl  In  its  recant  presenta- 
tion in  the  Revue  de»  Deux  Mondet^ 
sronsed  the  ffrewtett  Interest,  at- 
tracting the  atieutlon  of  lltterateort 
both  in  Prance  and  England.  A 
Tivid  portrayal  of  life  In  a  French 
Indoitrial  town,   it  U  interesting 


alike  as  a  social  study,  and  as  ^ 
realistic,  yet  delicate,  story  of  mod- 
ern life. 

Its  literary  and  ethical  qnalities 
are  so  uuusaal  that  Ln  Ai  nates  Lit- 
teraire*  et  PolitiqueM  de«crilied  it  as 
*'  An  Kpoch-Maklnff  Story." 


Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  Serial  Publioatiov,  fol- 
lowing toe  coDclusion  of  '*i;i*ith  All  Her  Heart"  of  a  work  of 
exceptional  interest  and  importance. 

"PR  W!      To  aU  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  to  The  Livinc  Are  for 

•^  "^ !_•    1808   win  be  sent   FREE  the  EIGHT  NniUBERS 

of  1897  containing  the  first  Installments  of  "  «iTH  ALL  HER  HEART." 
CHOICEST  LITERATURE  AT  CLUB  PRICES.  Forf9.nOTHB 
LiTiHO  AOB  and  any  $4.00  Magazine  ( or  J/arper'«  Weekiy  or  Baz>r) 
sent  for  a  year ;  or  for  $8.00  The  Living  Aoe  and  8oribner*s  magazine. 

Published  Weekly  at  86.00  a  year,  postpaid.  Single  Copies,  15  cents 

The  Living  Age  Co., 

p.  O.    Boact  590e.  Soaton. 


OUR  INDUSTRIES 
FABRICS 

BT 

J^L.BSR1*    JE2.    WlprS^IP. 

EdUer  Jowmal  of  EdmcaHon. 

This  is  the  only  accurate,  complrehensiye, 
compact,  interesting  account  of  the  historic 
development  of  all  phases  of  our  fabric  indus- 
tries. It  is  highly  pedagogical,  thoroughly  prac- 
tical, well  illustrated,  and  beautifully  printed 
and  bound. 

Valuable  and  helpful  questions  accompany 
each  chapter.  In  short,  this  little  book  has 
been  carefully  prepared  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers  who  need  ready  facts  and  material 
concerning  our  fabric  industries  for  school- 
room use. 

Superintendents  should  place  this  book  in  the 
hands  of  their  teachers. 

Paper  BliidtDg«  M  cents.    Boards,  M  cents. 
Special  Sates  In  Quantities 


New  England  Publishing  Company. 


OHIOAOO : 

BOOM  45,  IVDITORIVH  BUILDIHCI. 


BOSTOV : 

I  80XBB8R  8IBEIT. 


THE  WINSHIP  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

3  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 


•t    at    at 

THE  OLDEST  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Send  for  Manual  and  Blanks. 

We  have  during  this  season   of    the  year   many  calls  for  Teachers    of    all    grades. 
If  you  desire  to  change,  write  us  for  particulars. 

Our  Patrons   Have  Confidence  in  Us. 

H     H    H 


WM.  F.  JARVIS,  Manager, 

A/V'inship  Teachers'  Agency, 


Westom  Offl««, 
TOPKKA,  KANSAS. 


3  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 
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8AKAH  LOUISE  AttKOLD. 


ABTUUB  C.  BOYDEN. 


THE  JODRNAL  OF  EDnCATION  FOR  1898 

Will  continue  to  give  its  readers  the  best  thoughts  and  richest  experiences  of 
educational  leaders  in  this  and  other  countries.  We  can  only  mention  a  few 
of  the   most  prominent  features  for  the   coming  year. 

Nature  Study  by  Grades, 

By  Arthur  C.  Boyden,  the  most 
successful  of  writers  upon  Nature 
work  in  school  from  the  standpoint 
of  science.  This  is  a  new  series,  and 
will  continue  through  the  year. 

Geography  by  Grades, 

By  Mary  R.  Davis,  whose  work  has 
been  tested  by  five  years'  application 
in  three  city  training  schools,  and  is 
now  to  be  published  for  the  first  time. 

EDUCATIONAL  IDEALS, 

By  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  Martin  6.  Brumbaugh,  Wilbur  S.  Jackman, 
Aaron  Gove,  John  T.  Prince,  Margaret  E.  Schallenberger,  and  many 
other  well-known  writers. 

Foreign  Psychological  Pedagogical  flethods 

Will  be  treated  from  time  to  time  by  Professor  E.  B.  Titchbner,  of  Cornell 
University. 

Evangeline  in  History. 

A  correlation  of  American  and  European  History,  Literature,  Geography, 
Statesmanship,  Education,  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Religion  in  twenty  arti- 
cles  by  Mr.  Winship. 

European  Geography  in  1897. 

A  series  of  beautifully  illustrated  articles  from  photographs  taken  in  1897  by 

one  of  the  most  talented  county  superintendents  of  the  country. 
Studies  in  English  Classics, 

Byr  a  variety  of  literary  writers  and  expert  teachers  of  preparatory-school 

English. 
Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography. 

A  continuation  through  1898  of   the  articles  which  were  in  1897  the  most 

popular  series  yet  issued. 

Current  History 

Treated  weekly  with  greater  fullness,  freshness,  reliability,  and  illustration 
than  has  ever  been  done  by  any  educational  journal. 

Exercises  for  Special   Days. 

The  Journal  will  continue  to  lead  all  other  papers  in  exercises  for  rural, 
grammar,  and  high  schools. 


SPECIAL  The  Journal  of  Education  'fHJSri.Ur'  ^r  $ioo. 

/\T^T^r*rv  Send  us  foar  orders  at  once,  before  our  edition  of   the    first   issue  of   December 

llrrrK  l*  exhHunted.    It  contains  a  beautiful   M  %DONNA   by  Bodeuhansen,  prinled  on 

"^  ^  1^A%«  hl|fh  finished  paper,  i^lven  with  oach  copy  as  a  supplement. 


New  England  Publishing  Company, 

CHICAQO,  Room  45,  Auditorium  Bldg*.,    -     -    BOSTON,  31  Somerset  5t. 


^^^M^^^a^^^aa^ 
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▲  perf»otlr  sntdod,  tbormuflUr  pnuiUoal  aerlM  at  Bchuol  ItoadeM  with  hlshcct  Utantrr  aod  MrtUtle  mattt. 

STEPPI]Sra    STONES     TO     LITERATURE. 

By  Sarah  LoaUe  Arnold,  SapervlBor  of  SohoolB,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Newark,  N.  J.  :  — 

Authors  who  know  what  children  like  and  whtU  they  need. 

A  First  Reader.    128pp 82cents  i  A  Third  Reader.    224pp SOcenU 

A  Seeond  Reader.    160pp 40 cents  I  A  Fourth  Reader.    320  pp 60cents 

A  Reader  for  Fifth  Grades.    820  pp 60cents  |  A  Rea4ier  for  Sixth  Grades.    320pp 60cents 

In  J^reas:    A  Reader  fur  Seventh  Grades;  A  Reader  for  Higher  Grades. 

eiII^V£:ii»     BURDJB:1?1?     a     OOilIPA.PrV»  PnblUhers,  Boston,  Mew  York,  Chioago,  Philadelphia. 


The  Gem  Pencil  Sharpener 


It  Is  a  Practical  flachine  for 

Sharpening  both  Lead  and  Slate  Pencils. 

**  It  sires  me  fireat  pleasure  to  recommend  the  *  Gem  Pencil  Sharpener.'  It 
does  the  work  well  and  qnickly.  This  last  is  of  great  importance  for  sehoo) 
work.  This  *  sharpener  *  is  in  satisfiustonr  use  in  rerr  many  of  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  State.  From  wliat  I  personally  know  of  the  results  here  and  else- 
is  the  very  best  sharpener  on  the 
market.    In  fkot  I  do  not  belisre  that  there  is  any  other  which  at  all  compares 

the  office  " 


Where,  I  am  fully  oonTinoed  that 


with  this  one  for  use  either  in  the  school  or  t 


JOBL  D.  MiLLXB. 

^duemmtm. 


MmUm  f4  Mam.  Stale  Bea/rd  <^  Bi 
Prio«»       t       s       ||3«GO. 

SBHD  POB  DMOEIPTITB  QOOUIaAM, 

Manufaotued  by 

F.  H.  COOK  k  CO.   :  LxoMiNSTSR,  BIass 


HOW  MUCH  WAS  LOST  to  a  viriter  for  want  of  an  ^^^ 
E5TERBR00K   pen   to  jot   down   his   thoughts  I    -^^^ 
And   the  pen  could   have   been  obtained  so  easily,   as  all   the  Stationers 
keep  them.  JHE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN   CO.,  V^i^^^^Z.!^'^^: 


The 
Best 
Reading. 

For  SupplemetUarff  WnMrk. 


Gboice  Literatnre. 
Attractive  Books. 
Low  Prices.  .  . 


The  Werner  Primer, .  .  .  .  $  .30 
First  Year  Nature  Reader,  .  .  .35 
Old-Time  Stories  Retold,  .  .  .  .30 
Leo-ends  of  the  Red  Children,  .30 
Primary  Lessons  in  Physiology,  .35 
Baldwin's  Biooraphical  Stories,  -.lo 
Baldwin's  Four  Great  Americans.  .50 
The  Story  of  Our  Country,  .  .  .60 
Sohrab  and  Rustum 40 

•.•  Senf  postpaid  on  receipt  0/ price. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


WERNER  SCHOOL-BOOK  COMPANY 

EDUOATIOIfAL    PUBLISHEAS. 

ITBWYORK:  CHICAGO:  BOSTON: 

ff  Mid  7  BMt  letb  St.      .100-174  Adams  St.       110  Boylston  St. 


Horsford'sAcid  Phosphate 

This  preparation  by  its  action 
in  promoting  digestion,  and  as 
a  nerve  food,  tends  to  prevent 
and  alleviate  the  headache  aris- 
ing from  a  disordered  stomach, 
or  that  of  a  nervous  origin. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Roberts,  Waterville,  Me., 

says :  — 

"  Have  found  it  of  great  benefit  in 
nervous  headache,  nervous  dyspepsia, 
and  neuralgia;  and  think  it  is  giv. 
ing  great  satisfaction  when  it  is 
thoroughly  tried." 

DetcriptiTO  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 
Rmnford  Chemical  Works,  ProTidenoe,B.  I. 
FOB  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
Beware  of  Subttitutet  and  Imitations. 


AnffiicaNPRiMR/TtaQim 
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JANUARY,  1898. 


I^.VlSgSSfe.}  ■«*<«. 


Mr.  Winship's  Conversations. 


Happy  New  Year! 

February  will  be  'Tatriotic  month/' 

Good  resolutions  are  to  be  kept  as  well  as  made. 

Geography  is  to  be  one  of  the  most  emphasized 
topics  of  1898. 

.  Nature  Study  will  be  the  great  primary  school 
theme  in  the  spring  months. 

The  National  Educational  Association  will  meet  in 
Washington,  July  7-12,  1898. 

Froebel  and  Pestalozzi  are  especially  the  "great 
educators''  of  the  primary  school. 

Several  new  and  delightful  writers  for  primary 
teachers  will  write  for  these  pages  in  1898. 

Memorizing  good  poetry  and  prose  in  the  winter 
months  is  one  of  the  best  phases  of  primary  school 
work. 

F.  F.  Murdock  of  the  North  Adams,  Mass.,  normal 
school  is  to  do  some  specially  good  work  for  these 
pages  this  year. 

The  American  Primary  Teacher  was  much  better 
in  1897  than  ever  before,  but  it  will  be  very  much 
better  yet  in  1898. 

Mary  L.  Burt  has  made  the  most  elaborate  and 
beautiful  chart  for  the  primary  school  which  has  yet 
been  issued  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston). 

The  Arnold-Gilbert  "Stepping  Stones  to  litera- 
ture" series  has  reached  the  fifth  volume,  three  vol- 
umes appearing  the  past  month. 

The  first  satisfactory  "Bibliography  of  Education" 
published  in  America  is  by  Will  S.  Monroe  of  West- 
field,  Mass.,  in  Appleton's  International  Education 
series. 

Add  to  your  regular  flag-raising  days  the  day  that 
your  state  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  the  day  your 
village  became  a  town,  and  the  day  your  town  became 
a  dty. 

I  prophesy  that  the  rural  schools  will  make  larger 
relative  gains  in  usefulness  and  in  reward  to  faithful 
teachers  in  1898  than  any  other  department  of  edu- 
cation. 

Greater  New  York  will  mean  better  salaries  for 
many  grade  teachers.  On  that  basis  there  should  be  a 
Greater  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  many 
another  city  east  and  west. 

I  hope  that  every  reader  of  the  American  Primary 
Teacher  will  have  so  successful  a  professional  year 
that  there  will  be  some  promotion  in  position  and 
much  promotion  in  usefulness  during  1898. 


This  month  the  exercise  and  articles  are  mostly  for 
use  in  February.  Hereafter  the  work  will  be  given  a 
mc^nth  in  advance.  This  is  done  at  the  request  of 
many  teachers,  who  wish  more  time  for  teaching  the 
exercises  to  little  children. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  teachers* 
institutes  have  been  of  a  higher  average  grade  in  use- 
fulness and  interest  in  the  months  from  August  to 
December  in  1897  than  ever  before.  There  has  been 
greater  earnestness,  more  inspiration,  and  more 
cheerfulness. 

Florence  Holbrook  has  an  admirable  book  beauti- 
fully illustrated,  adapted  to  third  and  fourth  grades, 
"Eound  the  Year  in  Myth  and  Song,"  published  by 
American  Book  Company.  The  Werner  School 
Book  Company  have  a  wonderfully  charming  book, 
"The  First  Year  Nature  Reader." 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
is  usually  the  best  educational  gathering  of  the  year. 
This  year  it  will  meet  at  Chattanooga,  February  22-24, 
with  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer  as  preaideni  He  will  have 
a  grand  programme,  and  the  rates  will  be  lower  than 
ever  before  at  a  meeting  of  this  department. 

The  salaries  of  primary  teachers  were  increased 
slightly  in  many  places  in  1897,  and  I  have  heard  of 
none  in  which  they  were  reduced.  There  is  a  proba- 
bility that  there  will  be  some  increase  in  several  cities 
in  1898.  Everywhere  the  topic  is  the  inadequacy  of 
the  pay  of  primary  teachers.  The  increase  will  not 
come  from  complaining  or  from  scolding,  but  is  sure 
to  come  as  an  act  of  justice. 

The  Chicago  schools  are  to  be  "probed."  This  will 
not  affect  the  teachers,  certainly  not  the  grade 
teachers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  a  sensible 
examination  of  the  administration,  with  no  spirit  of 
revenge  and  no  disposition  to  bolster  up  one  interest  at 
the  expense  of  another.  Such  an  investigatiom  any- 
where could  but  benefit  the  primary  teachers.  They 
are  hard  workers  and  successful  in  getting  results. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  first  pub- 
licly read  July  8,  1776,  in  the  state  house  yard  in 
Philadelphia,  on  a  platform  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  stucl}ing  the  transit  of  Venus.  It  is  interesting 
that  this  platform,  that  was  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  noting  the  passage  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
planets  across  the  face  of  the  sun,  should  have  been 
used  for  making  public  the  most  brilliant  state  paper 
of  modem  times. 

A  valid  criticism  has  been  made  of  the  '  'time 
feature"  in  assigning  lesson  in  arithmetic,  that  some 
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children  get  lazy  under  it.  Soine  pupils  will  un- 
doubtedly ^loaf"  under  "time  assignments/^  as  some 
will  under  any  plan.  The  only  thought  in  "time  ae- 
eignments"  is  to  adapt  it  to  the  good  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  a  relief  from  the  injustice  of  "amount  assign- 
ments.^' No  plan  is  perfect.  The  only  approach 
thereto  must  be  in  a  combination  of  plans  adapting 
each  to  those  for  whom  it  is  best.  "Time  assign- 
ment^' is  the  best  for  a  large  portion  of  the  class. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  primary  school  books  of 
the  month  is  Mrs.  L.  L.  AVilson's  "Nature  Study  in 
Elementary  Schools"  (The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York).  Mrs.  Wilson  is  at  the  head  of  the  nature 
work  in  the  normal  school  of  Fhiladephia,  and  she 
has  made  a  most  useful  and  attractive  book.  Another 
delightful  book  is  "Four  True  Stories  of  Life  and 
Adventure"  by  Jessie  R.  Smith  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
(Wilham  Beverley  Harison,  New  York),  a  book  made 
from  the  vocabularies  of  little  children.  The  idea  is 
wonderfully  good,  and  its  working  out  is  thoroughly 
well  done. 

Mr.  Winship,  editor  of  the  Teacher,  has  arranged 
for  the  trip  to  Chattanooga,  February  22-24.  The 
cost  of  the  trip,  including  all  expenses  and  board  in 
Chattanooga,  will  probably  be  less  than  $60, — ^the 
most  for  the  money  ever  offered  the  Department  of 
Superintendence. 

Every  school  should  own  a  picture  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  We  present  his  poiirait  as  our  Supplement 
for  this  month. 


NEW  YEAR  RESOLUTIONS. 

BY   NELLIE   ALLEN, 
Frincipal,  Training^  School,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

DO'S  AND  DONT'S  TO  REMBMBBR  DURING  THE 
YEAR. 

0  get  to  your  room  in  the  morning  in 
time  to  get  everything  in  readiness  for 
the  day. 

Do  speak  to  each  scholar  as  he  ar- 
rives as  if  you  were  glad  to  see  him. 
Do  let  the  first  fifteen  minutes  in  the  morning  set 
the  keynote  for  the  whole  day. 

Do  study  your  strong  and  weak  points.  Em- 
phasize the  former,  struggle  against  the  latter. 

Do  remember  that  every  moment  you  are  in  the 
schoolroom  you  are  influencing  your  pupils  for  better 

or  worse. 

Do  smile.  Stem  things  can  be  said  with  a  smile 
without  rousing  angry  feelings  in  the  pupil. 

Do  study  each  pupil's  individuality,  and  avoid  an- 
tagonizing anyone. 

Do  control  yourself  if  you  expect  to  control  your 

pupils. 

Do  have  your  desks,  botirds,  window-sills,  etc.,  mi- 
maculate  in  their  neatness. 

Do  make  your  writing  on  the  blackboards  a  model 
for  the  children. 

Do  assign  work  so  clearly  that  half  a  dozen  hands 
will  not  be  raised  for  further  directions. 


Do  keep  your  register  so  you  would  not  be  ashamed 
for  any  one  to  see  it,  at  any  time. 

Do  plan  your  work  far  enough  ahead  to  teach  sys- 
tematically. 

Do  teach  current  events  by  having  a  daily  news 
period. 

Do  foster  an  interest  in  and  begin  elementary  phy- 
sical and  mathematical  geography  by  keeping  a 
weather  and  sun  record. 

Do  teach  your  pupils  neatness  by  having  them  care- 
ful to  keep  their  seats  clean  and  their  desks  in  order. 

Do  create  a  love  for  beautiful  thoughts  by  teaching 
gems  of  literature. 

Do  arouse  the  "excuse  me"  feeling  in  your  pupils. 

Do  read  some  professional  books  each  month. 

Do  read  some  broad  educational  paper. 

Do  your  work  so  faithfully  that  company  will  not 
embarrass  yon  at  any  time. 

Do  teach  so  that  you  can  tell  at  any  time  what  you 
are  going  to  do,  how  you  are  going  to  do  it,  and  why 
you  are  going  to  do  it. 

Do  think  of  your  responsibility  towards  the  souls 
under  your  care  for  forty  weeks  of  this  year. 

Don't  complain  of  your  hard  work.  A  teacher's 
Uf  e  is  one  of  the  happiest  on  earth. 

Don't  spend  every  moment  of  the  evening  over  the 
next  day's  progranmie,  so  that  you  have  no  time  for 
self -development. 

Don't  threaten. 

Don't  harden  children's  feelings  by  public  reproofs. 
A  private  word  or  note  will  have  much  more  effect. 

Don't  ask  all  your  questions  of  the  smart  boy.  He 
will  get  along  without  a  teacher.  Help  (  .  'luD  .  o 
who  need  it.  _ 

Don't  respect  yourself  so  little  tluil  you  allow  your 
pupils  to  show  you  disrespect  by  "answering  back"  or 
speaking  impolitely. 

Don't  make  a  practice  of  keeping  scholars  after 
school.     It  tires  you  and  does  very  little  good. 

Don't  let  pupils  slouch  in  their  seats  or  drag  them- 
selves to  a  standing  position  by  the  aid  of  their  desks. 

Don't  do  all  the  talking  yourself.  Let  the  chil- 
dren have  a  chance. 

Don't  repeat  directions  if  clearly  and  fully  given. 

Don't  neglect  to  call  upon  every  child  to  recite. 
Let  each  one  feel  that  a  part  of  each  recitation  is  his. 

Don't  fed  angry  at  criticism.  It  will  help  you  if 
you  will  let  it 

Don't  be  afraid  to  praise  your  children.  It  does 
them  good. 

Don't  talk  shop.  It  is  narrowing,  uninteresting, 
and  sometimes  dangerous. 

Don't  forget  to  call  upon  and  make  friends  of  the 
parents  whenever  possible. 

Don't  have  "schoolmarm"  written  in  your  manner 
and  stamped  on  your  face.  Have  some  outride  inter- 
est in  which  you  forget  school. 

Don't  think  you  are  in  the  schoolroom  ta  teach 
arithmetic  and  grammar.  You  are  there  to  help  make 
true  noble  men  and  women. 


Stencils  of  Lincoln  may  be  obtained  of  the  New 
England  Publishing  Company,  3  Somerset  street^ 
Boston.     Price,  5  cents. 
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LiteratTure. 


BAYARD  TAYLOR. 


BT    ELLA   M.    POWERS. 


Born  January  11,  1H25.    Died  December  19,  1878. 

ID  you  ever  play  that  you  were  trayeling 
about  from  one  great  place  to  another? 
This  was  the  favorite  game  of  a  little 
boy  named  Bayard  Taylor. 
He  would  read  about  some  beautiful 
country  far  away,  then  he  would  trudge  oflE  a  long  dis- 
tance, climb  some  hill  or  follow  a  brook,  and  imagine 
he  was  traveling  under  the  scorching  sun  of  the 
tropics,  or  was  braving  the  frigid  cold  of  the  polar 
regions. 

Bayard  Taylor  was  bom  at  Kennett  Square,  Penn., 
on  January  11, 1826.  This  was  the  year  the  first  rail- 
road was  completed,  so  he  always  Imew  the  railroad 
and  himself  were  the  same  age. 

This  boy  was  very  fond  of  reading.  By  the  time  he 
was  twelve  years  old  he  had  read  nearly  all  the  books 
in  the  little  village  library. 


[Used  by  permiBsion  of  Houg^bton,  Miflliii,  &  Co.] 

This  boy  did  not  like  the  hard,  rough  work  on  the 
farm.  He  was  very  fond  of  drawing.  His  motlicr 
was  glad  he  liked  to  draw.  She  praised  his  little 
sketches,  and  encouraged  him  to  draw  more.  In  those 
days,  drawing  was  not  taught  in  the  public  schools  as 
it  is  now. 

One  of  his  teachers  was  a  good  Quaker  gentleman, 
who  loved  nature.  What  delightful  walks  this 
teacher  and  Bayard  Taylor  took  together  over  the 
fields!  From  this  teacher  the  boy  learned  the  names 
of  many  trees,  the  homes  of  strange  plants,  and  the 
notes  of  the  song  birds. 

He  had  another  teacher.    Her  name  was  Euth 


Chambers.  In  a  little  log  schoolhouse  she  taught  her 
pupils  beautiful  poems.  She  would  ask  her  pupils  to 
commit  to  memory  some  of  the  thoughts  written  by 
great  men. 

Bayard  Taylor  wrote  many  of  these  in  his  copy 
book.  He  said  he  was  a  better  man  for  writing  and 
learning  such  beautiful  lines. 

After  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  took  great  delight 
in  writing  a  little  story  or  an  essay. 

Once  he  read  a  book  called  'Tencilings  by  the  Way/* 
This  was  written  by  a  great  traveler  and  writer,  N.  P. 
WiUis. 

Young  Taylor  resolved,  if  possible,  to  become  as 
great  a  traveler  and  as  good  a  writer  as  Willis.  Ha 
would  talk  about  England,  France,  and  Germany  as 
if  he  were  certain  of  going  there. 

His  dreams  were  more  than  realized;  for,  when  he 
was  nineteen,  he  started  to  go  through  some  of  the 
European  countries  on  foot.  A  boy  cousin  and  a 
neighbor  started  with  him.  Taylor  thought  that  he 
might  earn  money  by  writing  letters  from  Europe  for 
the  newspapers  at  home.  He  asked  several  editors  if 
they  would  buy  his  letters,  but  no  one  wished  for  them. 
He  at  last  went  to  Horace  Greeley,  who  was  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  He  promised  to 
pay  Taylor  fifty  dollars  for  twelve  letters.  So  with 
only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  the  young 
man  sailed  for  Europe.  What  a  long  voyage  it  wasi 
It  was  one  month  before  they  landed  at  Liverpool 
Now  one  can  go  in  Jess  than  a  week. 

What  a  two  years'  tramp  his  was!  Often  he  waa 
hungry  and  tired,  and  at  one  time  he  had  but  a  shil- 
ling in  his  pocket. 

He  was  not  disheartened.  He  remembered  how 
Willis  traveled  from  one  famous  city  to  another  earn- 
ing only  ten  dollars  each  week,  so  like  Willis  he 
traveled  on  and  wrote  his  long  letters  to  his  home 
country. 

Afterward  these  letters  were  published  in  a  book. 
This  book  of  travel  was  called  '"Views  Af  oof 

Many  people  said  it  was  the  best  book  on  travel  they 
had  ever  read. 

When  he  reached  home  he  found  he  had  become 
known  all  over  the  country.  The  letters  he  had 
written  had  been  published,  copied,  and  read  by  many 
people. 

After  reaching  home  he  obtained  regular  work  on 
the  New  York  Tribime. 

About  this  time  gold  was  discovered  in  California. 
Men  were  leaving  their  homes  for  the  gold  country. 

They  traveled  over  plain,  around  Cape  Horn,  and 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  They  journeyed 
through  forests,  forded  rivers,  waded  through  swamps, 
and  climbed  hills  to  reach  the  great  riches. 

Bayard  Taylor  now  went  to  California  to  write 
about  these  people,  their  experiences,  their  successes, 
and  their  failures. 

His  letters  were  collected  and  made  into  another 
book  called  '^1  Dorado.*' 
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Again  he  went  to  Europe,  not  as  a  stranger  now, 
but  as  a  successful  author. 

His  descriptions  of  India,  the  people,  the  cities, 
their  fantastic  buildings,  their  queer  ceremonies, 
were  the  best  the  people  had  ever  read. 

When  he  again  reached  home  his  writings  had  made 
him  famous.  After  coming  home  and  lecturing 
throughout  the  country,  he  once  more  started  ofE  for 
the  ice-bound  regions  of  the  North.  The  people 
were  delighted  to  read  about  the  reindeer,  the  Lapps 
and  Finns,  the  sunless  days,  and  the  intense  cold  of 
the  far  North. 

No  one  had  ever  written  such  delightful  descrip- 
tions of  winter  scenery,  long  sleigh  rides  on  the  ice 
where  the  road  was  marked  out  by  little  fir  trees,  and 
such  stories  about  the  people  and  places.  It  was  all 
very  new  and  interesting  for  the  boys  and  girls  to 
read  about,  for  he  could  tell  many  stories.  "By-ways 
of  Europe"  was  published,  and  many  other  stories. 

After  many  tours,  he  came  to  America  and  built  a 
beautiful  coimtry  home  near  his  old  home  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  was  like  a  little  castle,  with  a  tower,  and 
was  built  high  on  a  ridge.  Here,  everybody  was 
welcome. 

These  days  were  very  happy  ones. 

The  Christmas  holidays  and  festivities  here  were  as 
merry  as  those  te  had  witnessed  in  Europe. 

In  1876  he  delivered  the  National  Ode  at  the  Cen- 
tennial. 

In  1878  he  sailed  for  Berlin  as  minister  to  Ger- 
many, but  died  soon  after  his  arrival,  on  December  19, 

1878. 

A  WINTER  PICTURE. 

The  forests  were  Indescribable  in  tbelr  silence,  white- 
ness, and  wonderful  variety  of  snowy  adornment  The 
weeping  birches  leaned  over  the  road,  and  formed  white 
fringed  arches;  the  firs  wore  mantles  of  ermine,  and  rults 
and  tippets  of  the  softest  swansdown.  Snow,  wind,  and 
frost  had  worked  the  most  marvelous  transformations  in 
the  forms  of  the  forest. 

Here  were  kneeling  nuns,  with  their  arms  hanging  list- 
lessly by  their  sides,  and  the  white  cowls  falling  over 
their  faces;  there  lay  a  warrior's  helmet;  lace  curtains, 
torn  and  ragged,  hung  from  the  points  of  little  Gothic 
spires;  caverns,  lined  with  sparry  incrustations,  silver 
palm-leaves,  doors,  loop-holes,  arches,  and  arcades  were 
thrown  together  in  a  fantastic  confusion.  ...  It  was  an 
enchanted  la'hd,  where  you  hardly  dared  to  breathe,  lest  a 
breath  might  break  the  spell.— From  "Northern  Travel," 
Bayard  Taylor. 


WILL  YOU  HELP? 
Will  the  teachers  help  me  to  collect  evidence  as  to  what 
stories  the  children  like  best?  I  would  like  the  opinions 
of  children  of  all  grades,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 
Will  you  put  this  question  to  the  children  without  com- 
ment, being  sure  that  they  get  no  bias  from  you?  Then 
will  you  send  the  results  to  me  at  the  Cook3ounty  normal 
school,  Chicago,  111.  Mara  L.  Pratt. 

TO  THE  CHILDREN. 

1.  If  you  were  going  to  make  a  reading  book  for  your 
grade,  what  short  story  would  you  like  best  of  all  to  have 
In  that  book?    Tell  me  what  the  story  U  about  and  where 

I  can  find  it.  ,    j.^    x.     ^ 

2.  Name  one  poem  you  would  like  to  have  in  the  dook, 
or  write  a  few  lines  of  it. 


THE  CHILDREN  BY  THE  POLAR  SEA. 

BY    KATHRYN  LIVINGSTON. 

jNCOURAGE  the  pupils  to  bring  pictures 
of  the  cold,  northern  lands.  Tell  them 
of  the  short  time  of  sunlight,  the  vast 
expanse  of  ice,  the  bleak  winds  and 
desolation  of  the  far  north. 

The  Children's  Homes. — In  what  kind  of  houses  do 
the  Eskimos  live?  Are  they  of  wood,  brick,  stone? 
Why  not?  Lead  up  to  the  thought  of  "no  trees^^  or 
*^all  ice/'  therefore  the  houses  are  of  ice  and  snow. 

These  ice  blocks  are  thick  and  are  fitted  close  to- 
gether, so  the  house  may  be  firm  and  solid. 

A  little  round  window  is  sometimes  in  the  top  of 
the  house.     This  is  of  clear  ice. 

With  what  are  the  floors  of  our  houses  covered? 
Sometimes  the  Eskimos  have  fur  skins  on  the  floor  of 
their  houses. 

The  door  is  a  low  opening;  so  low  that  they  are 
obliged  to  get  on  their  knees  and  crawl  into  the  house. 
A  long,  low  circular  bed  made  of  ice  blocks  and 
covered  with  skins  is  next  to  the  wall  inside;  some- 
times they  use  this  to  sit  upon  also. 

Just  imagine  a  settlement  of  these  little  ice  houses! 

The  Children's  Dresses. — Lead  the  pupils  to  think 
that  these  children  cannot  dress  in  wool  and  that  fur 
is  worn. 

Prom  what  animals  does  the  fur  come?  The  seal, 
walrus,  and  bear.  How  are  the  furs  made  into 
clothes?  What  holds  the  skins  together,  since  they 
have  no  thread? 

Some  of  these  P'skimo  mammas  take  the  dried 
sinews  of  reindeer,  and  for  a  needle  they  use  the  sharp 
wing  of  a  bird.  Is  this  not  a  queer  needle  and  thread? 
The  girls  often  help  make  coats,  boots,  and  hoods  for 
their  little  brothers  and  sisters. 

The  boys  and  girls  look  just  alike  in  their  fur  coats 
and  hoods,  and  all  look  like  little  fat  bears. 


Fio.  1. 


An  Eskimo  Baby. — An  Eskimo  baby  is  put  into  a 
bag  made  of  warm  skins  and  fur,  aad  is  carried  about 
on  his  mother's  back. 
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The  bab}''s  playthings  are  very  queer.  Sometimes 
he  is  given  a  bone,  or  a  httle  ball  of  moss  or  fur,  to 
play  with.  As  soon  as  he  is  able  to  sit  alone,  he  is 
placed  on  the  floor  and  tumbles  and  rolls  about  among 
the  furs.     He  must  look  out  for  himself  now. 

The  Eskimo^s  Food. — Do  not  tell  the  pupils  what 
the  Eskimos  eat,  bu*»  by  judicious  questions  lead  them 
to  reason  that  it  cannot  be  f rmt,  vegetables,  or 
dainties.  When-  the  daylight  comes  and  the  ice 
breaks  up  a  little,  then  the  Eskimo  men  go  off  and 
hunt  for  fresh  food. 

Perhaps  they  will  bring  home  a  walrus,  a  seal,  or  a 
bird.  Then  they  all  have  a  feast.  The  Eskimo  boys 
search  for  duck's  eggs  in  their  season.  The  children 
like  these;  they  are  also  very  fond  of  the  inside  of 
many  bones  of  animals.  The  marrow  from  the  long 
bone  of  the  reindeer  is  especially  prized  by  them. 

Once  a  traveler  gave  a  little  Eskimo  girl  a  cake  of 
soap.  She  did  not  know  for  what  purpose  it  is  used, 
so  she  began  to  eat  it,  and  tliought  it  was  very  good 
candy. 

The  Children's  Games. — The  girls  play  dolls  just  as 
all  girlawill.  Their  dolls  are  made  of  skins,  feathers, 
and  furs,  and  they  are  dressed  just  as  the  little  girls 
dress. 

Sometimes  a  bone  is  taken,  covered  ^idth  moss, 
dressed  in  skins  or  fur,  and  this,  to  the  Eskimo  girl, 
is  a  very  nice  doll. 

The  girls  and  boys  are  fomd  of  coasting. 


The  children  are  usually  healthy,  good-natured,  and 
seldom  quarrel. 


S\«.A 


Fig.  2. 

One  favorite  game  is  that  of  rolling  down  a  hill. 
The  one  who  rolls  farther  than  the  others  is  much 
admired  by  his  playmates. 

The  boys  often  make  little  canoes  of  skins,  but  they 
do  not  venture  far.  They  play  ball,  and  they  can 
throw  very  high  and  skillfully.  They  also  play  with 
bows  and  arrows. 

One  game  is  to  shoot  over  a  long  row  6f  antlers  that 
are  placed  in  the  snow. 

Occupations. — The  boys  help  their  fathers  hunt  and 
fish;  they  make  sleds,  help  make  the  "igloo,^'  or  ice 
house,  and  they  usually  feed  the  d»gs.  The  boys  also 
help  in  training  the  dogs.     Each  dog  is  named. 

The  boy  who  can  drive  eight  or  ten  dogs  is  very 
proud  of  his  skill. 

The  harness  is  usually  made  of  long  strips  of  rein- 
deer skin. 

The  girls  help  their  mothers  prepare  the  food. 
They   also    help  to   make    clothing  for    the  family. 

Sometimes  when  driftwood  comes  to  the  coast  near 
by  the  girls  will  take  a  sled,  one  or  two  pet  dogs,  and 
gather  up  the  driftwood. 


Fig.  3. 
SUBJECTS    FOR    COMPOSITIONS. 

Tell  what  you  can  of  an  Eskimo's  home,  clothing, 
food,  occupations,  and  games. 

Draw  a  picture  of  acn  Eskimo  boy,  a  dog,  a  hui 

Model  the  ice  "igloo,''  or  hut,  in  clay. 

Compare  the  life  of  an  Eskimo  child  with  your  own 
Hfe. 


Spelling  for  January. 

Franklin  Benjamin 

New  Year 

sleigh  toboggan 

Robert  Bums 

mittens  hood 

Scotland  bonny 

furnace  shovel 

resolutions  good 

promises  chick-a-dee. 


Primary  Langruage~(IL) 


thimble. 


pan. 
—  plate. 


BY    L.    F.    A. 

The  table  is  made  of . 

My  mother  has  a  .— 
Bottles  are  made  of 
The  milk  is  in  a  — 
The  pears  are  on  a  - 

A  cent  is  made  of . 

My  father  has  a watch. 

The  windows  are  made  of . 

Needles  are  made  of . 

My  pencil  is  made  of and 

My  cousin  has  a chain. 


Horseshoes  are  made  of . 

My  teacher  has  a  — > —  bell. 

The  potatoes  were  boiled  in  an 

The  schoolhouse  steps  are  made  of 

The  knife  blade  is  made  of . 

Marbles  are  made  of . 

I  have  a ^vase. 


-kettle. 


Washington's  Birthday  Stencils  can  be  obtained  of 
the  New  England  Publishing  Company,  3  Somerset 
street.  (Sold  only  in  sets,  twenty-five  cents.)  Pop- 
trait  of  Washington,  Washington  on  Horse,  Wasliing- 
ton's  Tomb,  and  Washington's  Monument.      ^..^ 
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St.  Valentine's  Day. 

1.  What  day  is  St.  Valentine's  day? 

2.  What  do  children  do  on  Valentine's  day? 

3.  Did  you  ever  make  a  valentine? 

4.  How  did  you  make  a  valentine? 

5.  What  pictures  did  you  put  on  it? 

6.  How  did  you  make  it  beautiful? 

7.  To  whom  did  you  give  it? 

8.  Did  you  hand  it  to  him  (or  her)? 

9.  Why  not? 

10.  Did  you  mail  it,  if  it  was  to  some  one  near 
your  home? 

11.  Did  you  leave  it  at  the  door? 

12.  Did  you  ring  the  bell  and  run  away? 

13.  Why? 

14.  Wajs  it  in  the  day  time  or  early  evening? 

15.  Why? 

16.  Why  is  it  called  Valentine's  day? 

There  are  many  traditions  about  the  day.  Look  up 
any  you  can  find  about  it  in  the  dictionary,  encyclo- 
paedia, or  story  books.  The  common  tradition  is  that 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Valentine  lived  a  great  many 
years  ago.  He  was  a  very  good  man  and  did  good 
things  for  people.  He  did  his  good  deeds  so  that 
people  wcmlA  not  know  who  did  it.  When  he  died 
they  called  him  Saint  Valentine.  The  people  chose 
February'  14  as  the  day  to  celebrate  in  his  name. 
Children  give  pretty  things  to  those  they  love,  and 
they  give  them  in  such  a  way  that  their  friends  are  not 
Bure  from  whom  the  gift  comes. 


Wkat  is  the  fox's  favorite  food? 

Can  you  find  some  of  this  year's  pitch  pine  cones  lying 
tightly  rolled  up  under  the  snow?  Carry  some  of  them 
home,  and  put  them  on  the  mantel  in  a  warm  room.  You 
will  be  amused  with  their  pranks  later. 

What  are  the  air-holee  in  the  ice  on  the  river?  How 
are  they  formed? 

What  are  snow  fleas?  When  are  they  first  seen? 
(After  the  first  thaw.) 

Do  you  know  who  has  called  the  weeds  the  "winter 
storehouse  of  the  birds"? 


We  Like  the  Winter  and  Its  Snows. 


r 


iR  springtime  cannot  always  stay, 

And  songbirds  do  not  always  sing;  . 
The  summer  passes  swift  away, — 

And  autumn  tree-leaves  weakly  cling. 
So  while  we  sit  here  listening 

To  every  fitful  wind  that  blows, 
And  see  the  white  land  glistening. 
We  like  the  winter  and  its  snows. 

— ^James  B.  BenseL 


Chic-a-dees. 

BY    HELEN   DEANB. 


January  Calendar. 

A  happy  New  Year  to  all. 

Does  the  sap  in  the  trees  freeze? 

How  are  the  little  buds,  that  formed  last  summer,  pro- 
tected from  the  cold? 

Can  you  tell  by  looking  at  the  clouds  whether  we  are 
going  to  have  snow  or  rain? 

Are  the  snowflakes  larger  in  a  severe  storm  or  a  mild 
one? 

To  what  depth  is  the  ground  frozen? 

What  effect  does  the  frost  have  upon  stones  and  cliffs? 

Do  more  plants  die  oi  the  cold  winters  when  the  snow 
fall  is  heavy  or  when  it  is  light? 

What  animals  feed  on  the  buds  of  young  trees? 

Do  you  know  another  name  for  the  chickadee? 

Some  people  tell  us  that  these  little  birds  eat  the  buds 
of  fruit  trees.  Can  you  tell  when  this  is  true?  (There  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  the  chickadee  eats  only 
such  buds  as  contain  grubs  and  eggs.) 

How  many  animals  can  you  name  that  sleep  days  and  • 
prowl  about  for  food  during  the  night? 

Why  is  the  snow  lees  deep  on  the  river  than  on  the 
meadows  on  either  side? 

How  is  "snow-ice"  formed? 

How  does  it  differ  from  other  ice? 

Have  you  found  any  cocoons  this  month? 

How  is  a  toboggan  made? 

In  what  country  near  us  are  snow-shoes  used  very  fre- 
quently?   Why  should  this  happen? 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  bird's  wearing  snow-shoes?  Mr. 
Gibson  (in  ''Sharp  Eyes")  tells  us  that  the  partridge  does. 
See  how  much  you  can  find  out  about  it. 

What  birds  have  you  seen  about  your  home  this  month? 

What  plants  can  you  see  through  the  ice  crust? 

How  have  they  been  affected  by  the  cold? 


=^l^f7F 


f;^// 


The  little  bird  sang  "chick-a-dee," 
And  swung  upon  an  old  dead  tree, 
These  words  they  sung  so  loud  and  clear, 
I  wish  for  you  a  glad  New  Year. 

In  storm  and' wind,  in  rain  and  blast, 
These  birds  thank  God  for  scant  repast. 
And  sing  thro'  bleak  and  cheerless  days 
Their  songs  of  love  and  joy  and  praise. 

And  so  they  sang  their  "chick-a-dee," 
And  swung  upon  an  old  dead  tree. 
These  words  they  sung  so  loud  and  clear, 
I  wish  for  you  a  glad  New  Year. 


There  are  few  better  things  than  a  hearty  laiigh 
for  a  school. 
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LZNCOLIT    DiLTT. 


THE  MAUL  AND  WEDGE. 

BY  JULIA    BROWN-STRODE. 

ALWAYS  said  1  never  would  show 
partiality/^  said  Miss  Wyne,  with  a 
characteristic  toss  of  her  small  brown 
head.  "If  we  can't  show  equal  honor 
to  Lincoln,  I  simply  will  not  celebrate 
Washington's  birthday.  I  told  the  superintendent 
60  this  morning/* 

"Of  course  we  expect  to  celebrate  Lincoln's  birth- 
day/' returned  little  Miss  Marks,  who  taught  second 
primary  just  across  the  hall  from  her  friend  Miss 
Wyne,  whom  she  had  dropped  in  that  evening  to 
see.    "We  shall  do  the  usual  decorative  work,  you 


know,  and  I  have  already  selected  a  number  of  ap- 
propriate recitations  as  a  part  of  the  afternoon  ex- 
ercises.'' 

"Oh,  I  know,  but  I  mean  in  those  dear  little  ways 
that  are  so  suggestive,  and  which  children  so  delight 
in,  and  grown  people,  too,  for  that  matter.  Oh,  why 
didn't  Lincoln  cut  a  cherry  tree!" 

"The  children  always  do  enjoy  those  cunning 
little  hatchet  badges,  don't  they?  Everyone  wore 
them  last  year,  even  business  men.  Wasn't  it 
funny?" 

^TVhy  can't  we  think  of  something  like  that  for 
Lincoln's  birthday/'  said  Miss  Wyne,  with  her  head 
on  one  side  like  a  meditative  sparrow. 

"Would  not  a  maul  and  wedge  serve  your  pur- 
pose?" asked  Mrs.  Wyne  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  study •  table.  "It  would  bie  very, suggestive  of 
our  blessed  'rail-splitting  president.' " 

"The  very  thing,  little  mother!"  exclaimed  the 
daughter,  drawing  pencil  and  tablet  toward  her  at 
once. 

The  idea  materialized  very  rapidly,  and  the  next 
day  when  the  superintendent  made  his  daily  visit 
to  Miss  Wyne's  room  he  was  shown  a  small  box  quite 
full  of  miniature  mauls  and  wedges,  cut  from  bristol 
board  and  artistically  fastened  together  with  narrow 
ribbons  representing  the  national  colors.  "I  mean  to 
surprise  my  little  ones  with  these  badges  on  Lin- 
coln's memorial  day,"  she  said. 

The  superintendent  thought  the  idea  excellent. 
'r[  should  be  glad,  with  your  permission,  to  suggest 
the  idea  to  the  teachers  in  the  other  departments," 
he  said. 

And  as  a  result  of  'kittle  mother's"  happy  thought 


all  the  children  in  that  thriving  city  wore  imitation 
mauls  and  wedges  on  Lincoln's  birthday.  And  in 
the  minds  oi  the  multitude  theije  was  awakened  many 
tender  and  helpful  thoughts  of  that  grand  and 
simple  life,  which  even  the  flaunting  of  flags  might 
have  failed  to  call  forth. 


A    LINCOLN    PROGRAMME. 

BY    HELEN   DEANE 
FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

®N  the  day  appointed  for  our  programme  the  morning 
talk  was  a  short  review  of  Lincoln's  life,  a  few  facta 
about  how  he  lived  and  what  he  did  when  a  child, 
leading  up  to  the  fact  that  the  country  wanted  Llmcoln 
for  their  president,  and  why. 

At  the  kindergarten  table  the  little  ones  had  built  Lin- 
coln's early  home.  Other  little  ones  had  sewed  in  outline 
the  pictures  of  the  log  house;  there  were  also  hoes, 
shovels,  axes,  and  flags  among  their  cards. 

Then  there  was  a  set  of  drawing  cards  quite  elaborately 
executed  by  others.  Some  of  the  little  ones  had  made 
pretty  foldings  from  red,  white,  and  blue  papers,  and  these 
were  now  used  to  frame  Lincoln's  picture.  Other  children 
had  brought  in  pictures  of  Lincoln  or -his  homes,  little 
clippings  from  newspapers  that  told  us  some  story  about 
Lincoln,  or  th«y  were  ready  to  tell  some  story  about  Lin- 
coln that  "Papa  had  told  them"  or  "Mamma  had  read." 

Little  souvenirs  were  made  of  a  small  picture  of  Lincoln 
with  a  flag  in  colors,  pasted  on  cardboard,  with  February 
12,  1809,  written  below. 

EXERCISE   FOR  THREE   PUPILS. 

First  Pupil  (carrying  an  armful  of  books,  "Robinson 
Crusoe,"  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "Life  of  Washington," 
Bible,  "History  of  United  States").— 

The  books  were  few  that  Lincoln  had, 
He  read  the  Bible,  histories,  too, 
,     ''The  Life  of  Washington"  charmed  the  lad. 
And  "Pilgrim's  Pr6gres8"  he  read  through. 
Second  Pupil  (with  small  shovel,  axe,  and  hoe).— 
Our  Lincoln  worked  from  mom  till  night, 

He  swung  the  axe  and  tilled  the  land. 
Each  duty  met  with  will  an*  might, 
Each  deed  was  brave  and  true  and  grand. 
Third  Pupil  (carrying  sword  and  flag).— 

In  war,  in  peace,  throughout  each  day 

He  planned  for  every  state, 
And  safely,  through  a  dangerous  way. 
Brought  Union,  Freedom  great. 
AIL— 

With  joy  and  truth  we  celebrate 

His  birthday  every  year. 
Long  live  our  Lincoln  true  and  great. 
For  him  give  hearty  cheer. 

STORIES   ABOUT   LINCOLN'S   BOYHOOD. 

[These  may  be  given  in  turn  by  the  pupils,  who  may 
read  or  recite  them,  as  the  teacher  may  decide.] 

I.  The  little  log  cabin  in  Kentucky  in  which  Lincoln 
was  born  had  but  one  room.  There  was  but  one  door,  and 
no  windows.  The  earth  was  the  floor,  and  a  bear  skin 
was  hung  up  at  the  door  to  keep  out  the  wind,  cold,  rain, 
and  snow. 

II.  The  Lincolns  were  very  poor.    They  had  little  fur- 
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niture.    A  rude  table,  two  or  three  stools,  and  a  rough  bed 
was  almost  all  they  had. 

III.  Abraham's  mother  once  made  him  a  suit  of  bear 
skin,  a  little  bear-skin  cap  and  bear-skin  moccasins. 

IV.  Lincoln  went  to  school  in  a  little  log  schoolhouse. 
He  studied  hard,  and  was  soon  at  the  head  of  his  class. 
They  had  few  books,  and  no  slates. 

V.  Lincoln  used  to  study  at  home  in  the  eyenings.  He 
would  tie  together  spice  wood  bushes,  and  burn  these  for 
a  light  He  would  make  his  figures,  and  write  on  the 
back  of  the  fire  shovel.  He  used  a  charred  stick  for  a 
pencil. 

VI.  Lincoln  had  no  money* with  which  to  buy  books 
he  longed  to  study.  Once  he  walked  twelve  miles  to  bor- 
row a  grammar.  Again,  he  borrowed  an  arithmetic.  He 
took  some  old  sheets  of  blank  paper,  cut  them  out,  and 
sewed  them  together  with  a  string  so  they  would  open  like 
a  book.  Then  he  copied  all  the  parts  of  that  arithmetic 
that  he  wanted  to  know  and  thought  he  would  need. 
Again,  some  one  loaned  him  ''Aesop's  Fables."  He  read 
this  over  so  many  times  that  he  could  repeat  it. 

VII.  Lincoln  was  called  the  best  story  teller,  the  best 
reader,  and  the  best  penman  in  the  neighborhood.  Once 
hd  wrote: — 

"Good  boys  who  to  their  books  apply 
Will  all  be  great  men  by  and  by." 

VIII.  Sometimes  when  Lincoln  was  ploughing,  he 
would  stop  to  rest  his  horse.  He  would  them  climb  to 
the  top  rail  of  a  fence,  or  throw  himself  down  on  the 
ground,  pull  out  a  book  from  his  pocket,  and  read.  When 
he  had  no  book,  he  would  make  figures  and  words  on  the 
old  bars.    The  pencil  would  be  a  bit  of  stone  or  clay. 

IX.  Lincoln  was  very  kind  to  all  birds  and  animals. 
Whenever  he  rode  through  the  forests  in  the  spring  days, 
he  would  dismount  and  put  back  any  young  birds  that 
had  fallen  from  their  nests.  Once  he  shot  a  wild  turkey. 
He  felt  very  sorry  about  it.  He  sat  down  and  cried.  He 
Bald  it  is  cruel  to  hurt  animals.  After  this  he  would  not 
kill  one  unless  it  was  needed  for  food. 

X.  Because  this  boy  loved  to  study  and  read,  because 
he  was  brave,  true,  and  good,  and  because  he  would  not 

"see  wrong  done,  he  was  called  to  be  the  president  of  his 
country. 

RECITATION. 

[For  a  boy.] 
Our  Lincoln,  when  he  was  a  boy, 

Was  very  tall  and  slim. 
You  see  I'm  Just  a  little  tall; 

I  wonder  If  I  look  like  him. 

Our  Lincoln,  when  he  was  a  boy, 

Was  very  brave  and  very  true. 
To-day  I'm  just  a  little  brave; 

In  this  I'm  like  our  Lincoln,  too. 

Our  Lincoln,  when  he  was  a  man. 

Was  loved  and  honored  everywhere. 
I'll  be  the  man  that  Lincoln  was; 
,  To  do  this  I  must  now  prepare. 

CROWNING  LINCOLN. 
[An  Exercise  for  Four  Pupils.] 
Lincoln's  picture  may  be  placed  upon  an  easel.  The 
first  three  who  speak  may  lay  a  bit  of  evergreen  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  picture — where  it  rests  upon  the  easel.  The 
last  one  who  speaks  may  slip  a  laurel  wreath  down  over 
one  of  the  uprights  of  the  easel. 

1.    To-day  I  bring  this  laurel  fair. 
For  him  our  hero  grand. 
For  Lincoln's  name  is  dear  to  all 
Throughout  this  whole  broad  land. 


My  evergreen  I  bring  for  him. 

His  heart  was  true  and  brave; 
In  all  his  work,  in  all  his  deeds, 

The  best  he  always  gave. 

Our  country,  strong  and  grand  to-day. 

He  Joined  in  love  and  might 
His  praise  we  sing,  his  name  we  love; 

His  life  was  pure  and  right. 

And  so  this  crown  of  evergreen 

Is  for  our  hero  great 
He  saved  our  country,  Freedom  gave; 

0,  praise  him,  every  State! 

^  •  •  •  ^  

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

[A  Reading  Lesson  for  Lincoln  Day.] 

BRAHAAI   LINCOLN  was  bom   on   a 
lonely  little  farm  in  Kentucky. 

His    father  and  mother  were  poor 
people. 

His  father's  name  was  Thomas.     His 
motlicr's  name  was  Nancy. 

They  lived  in  a  log  cabin,  and  had  very  little  f  iirui- 
ture, — ^a  rude  table,  a  few  stools. 

They  used  big  bags  of  dried  leaves  for  beds. 

Abraham*8  mother  made  their  clothes  and  knit  their 
stocldngfi. 

When  he  waa  a  man  he  often  told  how  fond  he  was 
of  a  little  suit  of  bear  skin  that  his  mother  made  for 
him. 

Abraham's  mother  taught  him  how  to  read. 

There  were  only  a  very  few  books  in  the  cabin,  and 
Abraham  knew  almost  every  word  in  these. 

He  had  a  little  sister. 

They  had  fine  times  playing  together.  They  de- 
lighted in  playing  church. 

Abraham  was  always  the  preacher,  and  the  little 
sister  would  play  listener. 

When  "Abe,^^  as  the  family  called  him,  was  about 
five  years  old  he  went  to  school. 

It  was  a  queer  school.  Some  of  the  pupils  were 
men  and  women. 

The  only  book  the  teacher  had  was  a  spelling  book. 

Abe  was  a  good  scholar. 

He  was  almost  always  at  the  head  of  his  class. 

Ho  was  a  favorite  with  all  the  pupils,  because  he 
was  CO  honest. 

When  Abe'  was  seven  years  old  his  father  went  to 
Indiana. 

While  Mr.  Lincoln  was  gone,  Abe  took  good  care 
of  his  mother  and  sister. 

Hp  cut  the  wood,  and  shot  game  for  their  food. 

Abe  never  shot  an  animal  unless  the  family  needed 
it  for  food. 

At   last   Mr.  Lincoln   came  back   and  moved   the 
family  to  a  new  home  in  Indiana- 
Some  one  of  the  neighbors  gave  Abe  a  copy  of 
Aesop's  fables,  and  he  learned  the  stories  by  heart. 

He  also  had  an  arithmetic.  He  did  the  examples 
on  a  board  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  for  a  pencil. 

He  loved  books  so  dearly  that  he  often  walked  many 
miles  to  borrow  them. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  died  before  they  had  been  long  in  the 
new  home. 
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Abe  loved  his  mother,  and  he  used  to  sit  by  her 
grave  in  the  lonely  forest. 

This  was  his  first  real  sorrow.  When  he  was  a  man 
he  said  to  a  friend,  "God  bless  my  mother;  all  I  am  ox 
ever  hope  to  be  I  owe  to  her." 

When  Abe  was  about  twenty,  they  moved  to 
Illinois. 


ABRAHAM    LDTCOLir. 

rniroii£h  the  oonrtesy  of  A.  W.  El8on'&  Co.,  Boston,  we  are  allowed 
to  use  the  portrait  of  Abraham  Llnoolo.] 

^Tien  twenty-three  he  served  as  captain  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war. 

Soon  after,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law. 

When  he  began  to  practice  law  he  had  the  confidence 
of  eveiy  one  who  knew  him.  . 

In  1860  he  became  president  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  never  had  a  better  president  than 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

All  Americans  love  him  and  respect  his  memory. 


Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  Little  Girl. 

BY   ELLEN    STRONG   BARTLETT. 

In  one  of  those  strange  medleys  of  people  which 
could  be  seen  at  presidents^  receptions  during  the 
war  a  littie,  plainly-dressed  girl  drifted  alone,  from 
one  room  to  another  of  the  White  house,  until  she 
came  to  that  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  stood,  busily  en- 
gaged in  talking  to  various  important  visitors,  and  in 
that  most  trying  of  presidential  and  patriotic  duties, 
shaking  hands  with  everyone. 

Arm,  throat,  head,  and  heart  must  have  ached,  but 
when  his  eye  rested  on  the  little  waif,  so  unthinkingly 
using  her  right  as  one  of  the  sovereign  people,  his 
inscrutable  face  brightened,  his  gaunt  form  bent 
down  in  front  of  his  visitor,  so  aiinlessly  gliding  by, 
while  in  soft  and  pleading  tones  he  said:  ^Tjittle  girl, 
little  girl,  aren't  you  going  to  shake  hands  with  meP' 

Whether  that  morsel  of  humanity  appreciated  the 
honor  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  I  don't  believe  that  the 
martvr  president's  act  wa.s  for  political  capital  and 
popular  admiration. 

I  think  that  his  impulse  led  him  to  hail  the  chance 
of  dropping  for  a  moment  the  weary  puzzles  of  "On 
to  Richmond"  and  Draft  Riots,  in  order  to  touch 
nature  once  more  in  the  shape  of  the  carelrss  vague- 
ness of  childhood. 


THE  READING  CLASS. 

BY    FRBDEBICK    BURK. 

IFTY  years  ago  the  only  tool  used  by 
the  teacher  in  teaching  reading  was 
the  school  lesson  book.  Since  that 
time  the  problem,  both  in  means  and 
purpose,  has  greatly  broadened.  The 
modem  teacher  has  several  ends  in  view  and  finda 
use  for  a  variety  of  tools.  In  the  first  preliminary 
steps  of  teaching  technique,  the  process  is  probably  a 
a  more  or  less  mechanical  one,  and  the  teacher  still 
finds  use  for  the  reading-book.  But  omce  this  ini- 
tiation is  accomplished,  she  finds  herself  in  need  at 
a  variety  of  different  books.  She  wants  stories  of 
intrinsic  interest  to  children,  which  may  be  either 
read  or  related,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the 
children  to  literature,  myth,  history,  and  science. 
When  the  child  has  reached  his  fifth  school  year,  and 
generally  not  until  then,  under  present  rates  of 
progress,  he  is  able  to  read  such  stories  for  himself. 
To  meet  this  need,  the  market  now  offers  a  liberal 
assortment  of  serviceable  books.  But  between  the 
first-year  period  and  this  later  period,  there  exists  at 
present  a  gap,  both  in  the  child's  ability  to  read  and 
in  the  market  supply  of  books  which  he  can  read. 
The  child,  during  these  years,  is  hungering  for 
stories,  especially  for  ^^true"  stories,  and  some 
mothers  and  teachers  try  to  meet  the  demand  by 
reading  and  telling.  This  is  well  and  good,  but  it  is 
clear  that  if  this  inborn  craving  could  be  met  by 
books,  framed  in  language  of  such  limited  vocabulary 
and  construction  that  the  child  in  the  second  and 
third  years  of  school  could  understand,  and  of  such 
intrinsic  interest  that  his  attention  would  constantly 
be  invited  to  the  story  rather  than  to  the  form  of 
print,  a  valuable  tool  would  be  offered.  Rapidity  in 
learning  to  read  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  mate- 
rial read  and  upon  the  quickness  with  which  the 
child's  attention  shall  be  drawn  to  the  substance  by 
which  the  process  is  made  more  or  less  an  unconscious 
one. 

Miss  Jessie  R.  Smth  of  Santa  Rosa,  CaL, 
has  prepared  a  book  by  the  children  for  the  children. 
Miss  Smith's  purpose  has  been  that  of  a  faithful 
chronicler  of  children's  language,  ihode  of  expres- 
sion, and  the  lines  of  their  plot  interest.  In  this 
purpose  she  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  natural  sym- 
pathy and  instinctive  ^'rapport"  with  the  child 
mind  and  impulses,  that  few  persons  possess.  The 
method  of  the  book's  production  has  been  as  fol- 
lows: she  first  related  to  her  pupils,  who  were  from 
seven  to  nine  years  of  age,  the  story  of  the  hero  in 
the  best  form  her  instincts  could  dictate.  Some 
days  later,  after  the  story,  its  form  of  presentation, 
and  language  have  somewhat  ^'settled"  in  the  chil- 
dren's minds,  she  has  called  for  reproductions,  both 
oral  and  in  written  form,  allowing  the  pupils  also 
to  illustrate  their  written  work  in  any  way  they 
pleased.  She  has  then  made  these  reproductions 
the  material  for  most  careful  study  as  to  essential 
elements  of  plot,  salient  points  of  interest,  and  es- 
pecially the  words  and  forms  of  expression  used  by 
the  children.  By  this  means  the  story  has  been  re- 
constructed. Portions  over  which  the  children  love 
to  linger  are  brought  out  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Their  words  and  forms  of  language,  within  the  limit 
of  grammatical  usage,  are  followed  scrupulously. — 
Adapted  from  Preface  to  Miss  Smith's  book. 
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GE06RAPHT  BT  GRADES. 

BY  MAKY   R.   DAVIS, 
Principal  Training:  School,  HaTerhlll,  Mass. 

GRADE  II. 
REQUIREMENTS  AND  METHOD. 
REVIEW  thoroughly,   and   continue   the 
A     work  of  Grade  I.     [See  September  and 
October  issues.] 
Wl         (a)  Place. 

(b)      Distance. — Special     drill     in 
drawing  to  a  scale. 

(c)  Direction. — Points  of  compass;  semi-cardinal 
points. 

Note. — Point  out  and  describe  the  direction  of  one 
object  from  another  in  schoolroom;  of  one  room 
from  another  in  school  building;  of  one  object  from 


Fig.  1.    Daawiko  of  Desk  to  a  Scalb. 

another  in  school  yard;  of  abjects  and  principal 
buildings  in  the  city  from  school  building;  of  other 
cities  or  towns  from  own  city;  of  own  city  or  town 
from  other  cities. 

Point  to  all  places  mentioned  in  reading.  Thus 
train  children  to  think  direction  in  relation  to  them- 
selves. 

Observe  the  shadows — their  direction  and  length 
at  different  times  of  the  day.  Drive  a  stake  in  school 
yard,  and  mark  the  floor  indicating  the  shortest 
shadow  at  noon  early  in  the  school  year.  Observe 
and  lead  the  children'  to  tell  in  what  season  the 
shadows  are  shortening;  in  what  season  they  are 
lengthening,  and  to  think  why. 

2.  Eepresentation.  (a)  Repeat  to  a  scale  ail 
drawings  in  Grade  I.  (b)  Place  cardinal  points  on 
drawings.  (Lay  papers  on  floor  to  do  so.)  (c) 
Children  now  hold  paper  so  that  N.  is  at  the  top, 
S.  at  the  bottom.  Teacher  should  'question  as  to 
what  point  is  at  the  left,  the  right.  Teacher  places 
on  blackboard  while  pupils  place  on  larger  sheets  of 
paper  according  to  illustration.  Drawing  to  same 
convenient  scale,     (d)  Schoolroom. 


Teacher  and  pupils  find  dimensions  of  school- 
room, omitting  fractions;  teacher  places  dimenfiions 
on  board,  pupils  on  paper.  Discuss  and  decide  what 
scale  to  use  on  blackboard  and  on  paper.  Pupils 
direct  the  teacher  to  draw  on  blackboard. 

Pupils  then  draw  on  paper  from  teacher^s  direc- 
tions. Finish  and  clean  up  drawings.  Draw  to 
scale  first,  paying  no  attention  to  map  reading. 
Teacher  and  pupils  place  cardinal  points  on  draw- 
ings. 

Pupils  direct  teacher  how  to  make  a  map  of  school- 
room on  blackboard,  while  she  sketches  a  large  one 
for  drill  in  map-reading. 

Pupils  should  cut  out  drawing  and  paste  on  a 
larger  sheet  of  paper,  according  to  points  of  compass; 
should  draw  margins  one-half  inch  around  map,  and 
mark  the  scale  in  left-hand  comer,  name  in  right- 
hand  comer,  thus  completing  the  map. 

Drills.  Teacher  should  have  dififerent  pupils  go 
to  blackboard  and  place  initial  or  cross  on  drawing 
of  desk  representing  his  own;  he  should  tell  the 
direction  of  other  pupils'  seats  from  his;  of  his  seat 
from  other  seats  or  objects.  Also  drill  on  direction 
of  different  doors,  windows,  and  objects  from  indi- 
vidual pupil's  desk.  Each  child  should  mark  his  own 
desk  in  his  drawing  with  initial  or  cross,  (This  first 
work  in  map-reading  should  be  made  interesting  and 
thorough.) 

(e)  School  yard  with  building.  Teacher  and 
pupils  together  take  dimensions  of  school  yard  and 
building.  The  teacher  places  dimensions  on  black- 
board. She  gives  directions  and  sketches  on  black- 
board while  pupils  sketch  on  paper. 

Make  the  outdoor  exercise  one  of  greater  interest 
than  merely  taking  measurements.  Have  different 
children  walk  to  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west 
sides  of  building  of  yard,  etc.  Think  in  which  direc- 
tion of  building  their  room  is  located. 

Note  which  side  of  yard  is  highest,  longest,  etc.; 
in  what  direction  the  land  slopes,  etc.,  etc. 

Indoors.  Teacher  and  pupils  sketch  according 
to  scale,  mark  points  of  compass,  cut  out,  place  in 
maps.  Mark  the  words  "Our  Schoolroom"  in  right 
locality.  If  there  is  time,  pupils  can  color  school  yard 
gi'cen,  walks  brown,  leavilig  ground  plan  of  building 
white. 

(The  above  lesson  ahould  be  carefuUy  prepared  Y.y 
teacher;  she  should  previously  decide  just  what  dimen- 
sions are  necessary,  and  how  to  take  them  in  a  systematic 
way;  should  decide  Just  what  special  points  she  wishes  to 
question  about.  Such  points  taken  or  made  in  a  hap- 
hazard way  lead  to  careless  habits  and  inaccurate^ 
slovenly  work.) 

(^arefully  prepared  charts  of  schoolroom,  school 
yard,  and  building  are  valuable  for  indoor  drill  after 
outdoor  l(*sson.  (I^ay  charts  on  floor  according  to 
points  of  compass  a-s  an  aid  in  reading  maps.) 

Outdoor  Study.  For  the  study  of  all  physical 
features  teacher  should  take  class  out;  nothing  can 
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take  the  place  of  outdoor  study, — observation  under 
the  direction  of  a  good  energetic  teacher. 

As  a  preparation,  the  teacher  should  decide  what 
she  wishes  to  teach;  should  select  a  place  and  visit 
it  before  taking  the  class;  should  decide  what  points 
she  wishes  to  develop  and  how.  She  should  not 
attempt  to  hold  pupils  to  schoolroom  discipline  in 
an  outdoor  exercise;  should  allow  some  freedom,  but 
should  hold  each  pupil  responsible  for  the  lesson. 

Hill.  (Outdoor  Study.)  Study  as  a  combination 
of  si  opes  ?    ITow  many  ? 

(a)  Develop  idea  of  water  parting.  What  be- 
comes of  the  water  which  falls  on  top  of  hill?  Why 
docs  it*  flow  in  different  directions?  What  divides 
or  parts  it  as  it  falls? 

Trace  as  many  small  water  partings  as  you  can 
find.  Describe.  Walk  on  the  line  which  parts  the 
water  as  it  falls.     Point  out  larger  water  partings. 

Definition:  The  highest  line  where  slopes  meet 
is  a  water  parting. 

(b)  Kinds  of  Slopes.  (1)  I.ong,  gradual.  (2) 
Short,  abrupt. 

Effect  of  water  falling  on  each.  On  which  will 
the  water  flow  swifter?  On  which  will  it  flow  more 
directly  down?  On  which  slope  will  the  water  carry 
more  soil  down  with  it?  Which,  then,  will  wear 
away  the  hill  faster?  Sketch,  showing  slopes  and 
water  parting.  (Of  course  these  sketches  \vill  be 
crude,  but  they  will  help  the  little  ones  to  see  and  to 
represent  truth  as  they  see  it.) 

(c)  External  Parts  of  Hill.  (1)  Summit  or  top. 
(2)  Base  or  foot.     (3)  Sides  or  slopes. 

Kequire  pupils  to  point  out  the  north,  south,  east, 
and  west  sides  of  the  hill;  to  note  what  plants  or  trees 
are  found  on  each;  to  note  what  plants  grow  near  or 
on  the  top;  near  or  at  the  base.  (Collect  twigs  from 
trees  and  shrubs,)  Observe  where  boulders  are 
found.  Think  what  parts  would  have  the  driest 
soil.  Why?  Think  on  which  side  the  snow  would 
melt  last;  on  which  side  the  grass  and  flowers  come 
out  first  in  spring.  Why?  Name  parts  of  hill  on 
sketch. 


Fio.  2. 


(d)  Schoolroom   lesson  to  follow  outdoor   lesson. 

Teacher  models  the  hill  observed  in  previous  les- 
son. Children  describe.  (The  sand  table  should  be 
placed  in  schoolroom  so  the  top  is  toward  the  north, 
and  bottom  toward  the  south.)  Lead  children  to 
describe  the  slopes  and  to  name  all  parts  of  the  hill. 

Children  should  direct  teacher  in  placing  twigs  of 
trees  found  growing  on  hill;  in  placing  large  stones 
to  represent  boulders. 

Thus  review  all  facts  taught  or  observed  in  the 
outdoor  lesson. 

Each  pupil  should  sketch  not  only  the  hill  they 


are  studying,  but  other  hills.  Bequire  rather  large 
sketches.  Print  name  of  each  part.  (Water  color 
adds  interest  to  the  lesson.) 

It  is  a  valuable  exercise  to  require  pupils  to  sketch 
hills  on  blackboard,  coloring  with  crayon  and  nam- 
ing parts. 

Teacher  should  now  cut  down  through  the  modet; 
children  should  draw  cross-cut  section.  (This  gives 
idea  of  the  solidity.) 

Different  pupils  should  mould  hills  at  sand  table; 
then  describe;  sketch.  Lead  them  to  describe  the 
courses  of  water  as  it  falls  on  the  summit  and  finds  its 
way  to  the  base.  Bring  in  pictures  of  many  different 
hills  for  pupils  to  describe. 

(e)  Structure  of  Hills,     (Observation.) 

Teacher  should  take  class  to  some  fresh  excava- 
tion or  cut.  Observe  and  describe  two  or  mere 
different  formations. 


Fio.  3. 

First — Rock  foundations,  layers  of  sand,  top,  soil, 
turf. 

Second. — In  layers,  gravel,  coarse  sand,  fine  sand, 
loam. 


Fio.  4. 


Third. — A  hill  composed  of  layers  of  clav,  a  clay 
bed. 


^^g^^^^uisuufm 
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A  Novel  Spellingr  Idea. 

One  day  each  week  allow  each  pupil  to  give  out 
one  word  for  the  class  to  spell,  the  whole  class  to  write 
the  word.  The  pupil  is  to  be  held  responsible  for 
giving  a  word  that  they  have  had  in  connection  with 
their  spelling,  geography,  or  language  work;  and 
the  pupil  who  selects  the  word  on  which  there  aT« 
the  most  failures  makes  the  greatest  success. 
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READING  EXERCISES. 


DIFFERENT  SORTS— ONE  FOR  EACH  DAY  IN  THE 
WEEK. 

BY   EMILY   H.    BADCLIFFV, 
PrlncliMa  Training:  School,  Waterbnry,  Conn. 

jILENT  Beading.— ChUdren  read  silently, 
close  books,  and  tell  what  is  read,  class 
supplementing  until  all  essentials  have 
been  given.  Befer  to  books,  in  caae  of 
disagreement  as  to  facts.  Teacher  ex- 
plains where  misunderstanding  occurs,  also  illustrates 
and  shows  objects  to  make  the  thought  more  vivid. 
Put  on  blackboard  words  that  give  trouble,  have 
these  pronounced  and  put  in  sentences,  oral  and  writ^ 
ten.  It  is  optional  aa  to  whether  teacher  shall  give 
words  when  asked,  while  pupils  are  silently  reading. 
The  more  backward  ones  might  be  thus  helped  to  pre- 
vent discouragement,  or  pupils  may  read  silently  and 
then  illustrate,  giving  their  ideas  of  what  read.  Class 
discussion  can  then  be  had  on  the  sketches,  to  clear 
up  misapprehensiooa  on  any  point,  reference  being 
made  to  the  book,  when  necessary.  For  either  of  these 
exercises  in  silent  reading,  the  teacher  may  take  the 
reading  matter  found  in  the  regular  text-books  of  the 
grade. 

Sight  Beading. — ^Let  the  teacher  question,  bit  by 
bit,  the  pupils  answering  in  the  very  words  of  the 
text.  In  this  kind  of  reading,  the  form  should  not 
present  difficulties,  as  all  words  contained  in  the  selec- 
tion should  be  at  the  child^s  command.  Use  reading 
matter  similar^to  that  regularly  assigned  to  the  grade 
just  below.  AH  effort  should  be  expended  on  prompt 
and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  thought. 

Beading  to  Gain  Supplementary  Informatioin. — 
Here  the  text  may  be  more  difficult  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding instances.  Being  in  connection  with  other 
work,  much  of  the  essential  subject  matter  is  thor- 
oughly understood,  while  the  words  relating  thereto 
are  in  the  power  of  the  child.  The  teacher  shoxdd 
look  over  the  selection  beforehand,  note  the  additional 
ideas  brought  in,  and  make  a  list  of  words  with  the 
form  of  which  the  child  is  not  familiar.  Have  a  talk 
before  books  are  opened,  giving  opportunity  for  use  of 
the  words  in  the  list.  Place  on  blackboard  as  brought 
up.  [Children  might  here  open  books  in  order  to 
select  and  pronounce  from  the  text  these  same  words.] 
If  there  is  anything  difficult  of  comprehension  in  the 
new  ideas,  bring  up  points  which  will  help  the  child 
to  understand  when  he  gets  to  the  reading.  Hlus- 
trate;  show  pictures  and  objects.  If  possible,  give 
only  enough  to  take  difficulty  out  of  the  way,  but  not 
enough  to  take  from  the  freshness  of  the  piece,  when 
it  comes  to  the  actual  reading.  If  necessary,  review 
by  questioning  concerning  the  foundation  facts.  The 
class  should  now  be  prepared  to  read  intelligently  and 
with  little  interruption  by  the  teacher.  In  case  a 
child  fails  to  think  while  reading,  the  teacher  may 
question,  until  she  has  him  back  again  in  the  spirit 
of  the  piece.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  child  will 
be  interested  in  the  topic  (taught  in  some  other  class 
exercise)  to  such  an  extent  that  his  desire  to  gather 
additional  information  will  lift  him  over  the  difficul- 


ties presented  by  the  text  as  found  in  encyclopaediajs, 
and  books  of  reference  generally. 

Beading  for  Intensifying  the  Thought  Gained  in 
History  or  Science. — The  reading  matter  for  this  ex- 
ercise should  not  present  anything  new  in  either 
thought  or  form.  Teacher  should  expend  all  eflfort 
in  getting  best  possible  expression  for  the  thought  by 
questioning  in  review,  and  bringing  the  truth  into 
such  warm  and  vivid  relation  with  the  child  that  he 
must  give  it  appropriate  and  adequate  oral  expression. 
It  is  well  in  an  exercise  of  this  kind  to  have  children 
read  their  own  written  reproductions  of  their  daily 
oral  lessons.  If  it  can  be  managed,  it  is  also  a  good 
plan  to  provide  the  class  with  typewritten  or  printed 
slips  containing  the  best  thoughts  of  the  pupils  as  col- 
lected from  their  different  papers,  and  put  together  in 
logical  form  by  the  teacher. 

Beading  as  a  Study  of  Literature. — Teacher  and 
pupils  with  open  book  take  up  thought  little  by  little. 
Children  give  expression  to  their  ideas  as  to  the 
thought,  the  teacher  helping  by  questioning,  sug- 
gesting, illustrating.  The  pupils  should  be  led  to 
notice  the  appropriateness  of  certain  words,  the 
teacher  placing  them  on  the  blackboard  and  having 
them  pronounced  as  they  are  discussed.  Children 
bring  up  concrete  cases  from  their  own  experience  to 
illustrate,  when  practicable.  Teacher  should  lead 
children  to  see  beauty  in  certain  passages.  Figures 
and  allusions  should  be  explained,  and,  when  poeaible, 
comparisons  should  be  made  with  similar  ideas  and 
forms  in  other  literature  previously  studied.  Let 
some  choice  bits  be  memorized.  When  teacher  thinks 
children  feel  the  beauty  of  the  selection,  she  may  have 
them  read.  Discussions  may  be  had  as  to  the  best 
method  of  expressing  a  given  thought  and  why.  No 
reading  that  is  devoid  of  feeling  and  appreciation 
should  be  permitted. 


Seat  Work  in  February. 

1.  Model  nuts: — 

Chestnut      English  walnuts    Peanuts 
Filberts        Castanas  Almonds 

Walnuts       Pecans 

2.  Draw  these  nuts  as  far  as  practicable. 

3.  Sew  these  so  far  as  they  can  be  sewed. 

4.  Model- 
Lima  beans    Grains  of  com      Ear  of  com 
White  beans  Pmnes  Cranberries 
Dried  peas      Olives                   Apple 

6.  Model  snowbird,  chickadee. 

6.  Sew  each  of  the  birds  modeled. 

7.  Draw  each, 

8.  Make  a  valentine. 

9.  Draw  a  valentine. 

10.  Model  a  sled. 

11.  Draw  a  sled. 

12.  Draw  a  double-runner. 

13.  Model  a  hatchet.  ,  < 

14.  Cut  a  hatchet  out  of  paper. 

15.  Sew  a  hatchet. 
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LESSONS  ON  ANIMALS.*— (X.) 

BY   LOUISE   J.    HEDGE. 

(Adapted  to  children  studying  the  geography  of  the 
American  continent.) 

THE   SEAL.** 

HE  illustrative  material  should  include 
pictures  and  charts  of  the  seal,  and  of 
the  animals  (including  fish)  with 
which  it  is  compared. 

"What  do  we  breathe,  children?" 
asks  the  teacher.  "Air,"  the  children  answer. 
^'What  do  dogs,  and  horses,  and  such  animals 
breathe?"    "Air." 

*T£ow  do  we  take  air  into  our  lungs?"  the  teacher 
continues.     "Through  our  noses  and  mouths." 


Fig.  I 

"How  does  a  boy  who  swims  under  water  manage 
about  air?"  A  boy  who  has  tried  it  says:  "I  can  stay 
imder  only  as  long  as  my  breath  holds  out;  then  I 
must  come  up  to  breathe." 

*Tishes  do  not  do  that.  Do  they  live  without 
airP'  asks  the  teacher.  This  is  a  question  they  can- 
not answer.  Indeed,  she  did  not  think  they  could; 
her  purpose  was  rather  to  stimulate  curiosity. 

"They  do  need  air,"  she  explains,  but  they  get 
it  in  a  different  way.  The  water  contains  some  air. 
Fish  take  water  into  their  mouths;  then  it  passes  over 
the  gills  (organs  that  take  the  place  of  our  lungs); 
as  it  passes  over  the  gills  the  air  is  taken  up  and  the 
water  passes  on  and  odit  through  a  slit  in  either  side 
of  the  head.  You  remember  how  those  slits  open 
and  shut.  This  way  of  breathing  does  not  answer 
in  the  air,  and  out  of  water  a  fish  soon  dies. 

^n^hen  you  touch  a  dog,  or  cat,  or  any  such  animal, ' 
does  the  flesh  feel  warm  or  cold?"     "Warm."    "How 
is  it  when  you  touch  a  fish?"     "It  feels  cold." 

These  two  differences  between  fish  and  such  ani- 
mals as  we  have  studied  are  very  important.  Pres- 
ently they  will  help  us  to  decide  whether  a  certain 
animal  is  a  fish  or  not.  Just  here  I  think  I  must 
give  you  a  name  for  all  the  animals  we  have  studied, 

*Copy  righted. 

**For  materials  for  another  lesson  on  this  subject,  see  articles  on 
Hie  seal  in  Febmary  and  March  (1^96;  issues  of  the  American  Pri- 
mary Teacher. 


because  we  can  scarcely  get  along  without  it.  They 
are  called  mammals,  because  the  young  ones  are  fed 
with  the  mother^s  milk. 

"Now  we  are  ready  to  study  a  new  animal,  the 
seal.  (At  this  point,  pictures  and  charts  are  shown.) 
Where  does  it  spend  much  of  its  timeP^  ^Tfai  the 
water." 

"liet  us  see,  then,  whether  it  is  a  fish,  like  many 
water  animals,  or  not.  First,  as  to  its  breathing. 
Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  ever  comes  out  of  the 
water  from  cheiceP^ 

"I  have  read  about  seals  lying  on  the  ice.  I  have 
seen  them,  too,  at  an  aquarium,"  responds  one  of  the 
well-informed  children. 

"Next,  when  in  the  water  must  they  come  up  to 
breathe  like  the  boy  in  swimming?"  No  one  is  sure, 
so  the  teacher  explains  that  the  seal  must  come  up 
to  breathe,  but,  unlike  the  boy,  it  can  stay  under 
water  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  at  a  time. 

"If  you  could  touch  a  seal,  you  would  find  it  warm- 
blooded, and  the  baby  seal  lives  on  its  mother's 
milk.  What,  then,  shall  we  call  the  seal,  fish  or 
mammal?"      "It  is  a  mammal." 

"It  will  be  interesting  to  see  just  how  it  differs 
from  other  mammals.  All  mammals  have  in  gen- 
eral the  same  set  of  bones,  but,  in  each  kind,  the 
bones  are  suited  to  the  special  life  of  that  kind. 
Tell  me  about  the  difference  between  the  leg  of  a 
horse  and  that  of  a  bear  to  illustrate  this." 

"A  bear's  leg  is  not  very  long  and  the  whole  foot 
is  put  down  in  walking.  A  horse  is  a  toe  walker  and 
the  leg  is  long." 

^^ery  good  so  far.  Even  the  foot  bones  in  a 
horse's  leg  are  much  lengthened.  But  this  long  leg 
fits  the  horse  for  what?"  "It  makes  him  able  to  run 
fast." 

"We  shall  find  the  changes  in  the  seal's  structure 
very  great.  What  does  the  body  look  like  as  to 
shape  ?"    "It  looks  like  a  fish." 

"Both  are  of  the  right  shape  to  slip  easily  through 
the  water.  Our  swiftest  boats  are  modeled  partly  on 
that  same  slim  form. 

"Beside  the  general  shape,  what  makes  it  look  more 
like  a  fish  than  like  our  four-footed  friends?" 

"It  looks  as  if  it  had  fins  instead  of  legs,"  says  one 
child,  and  another  remarks,  ^TJnless  you  looked  care- 
fully you  would  think  it  had  a  tail  like  a  fish." 

"What  do  you  find  when  you  look  carefully?"  his 
teacher  asks  him.  "There  is  only  a  little  tail,"  he 
replies,  "and  on  each  side  there  is  a  sort  of  fin." 

"What  you  are  calling  fins,  children,  axe  called 
fiippers,"  she  explains.  "These  flippers  take  the 
place  of  what,  in  the  quadrupeds,  or  four-footed  ani- 
mals?" "They  take  the  place  of  legs  and  feet,"  is  the 
answer. 

"But  instead  of  being  fltted  for. walking,  they  are 
fitted  for  what?"  "They  are  fitted  for  swimming." 
"Quite  true.    Moreover,  the  hind  flippers  serve  in 
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steering.    Notice  that   the   fore  flippers   are  much 
the  smaller. 

"The  upper  leg  bones  are  within  the  body  skin, 
in  fact,  the  elbow  and'  knee  joints  are  also.  In  the 
human  body,  the  upper  leg  bone  is  the  longest  bone 
of  all,  in  the  quadrupeds  it  is  not  as  long  in  propor- 
tion, while  in  the  seal  it  has. become  very  short. 
The  paddles  do  not  want  to  be  attached  to  long  leg 
bones.  But  these  paddles  or  flippers  need  to  be  of 
good  size,  so  we  find  the  bones  of  the  feet  long. 

'"What  is  between  the  toes?"  "It  looks  like  furry 
skin,"  the  child  replies. 

"Why  is  it  there?"  his  teacher  asks.  "So  the  water 
wonH  slip  between  the  toes."  "Yes,  and  such  a  foot 
is  called  a  web  foot.  When  I  first  tried  to  swim,  I 
wanted  to  spread  my  fingers  apart,  but  I  soon  found 
I  had  no  force  to  press  against  the  water  then.  For 
swimming,  one  needs  a  surface  like  a  paddle  or  oar. 

"Look  at  this  seal  lying  on  the  ice  with  its  fore 
flippers  laid  out  like  hands  before  it.  Which  toe  is 
the  longest?  Lay  your  hands  on  your  desks,  palms 
down.  With  what  does  the  long  toe  correspond?" 
"It  is  in  the  same  place  as  the  thumb."  "True,  and 
yet  our  thumbs  are  short. 

"Look  at  the  hind  flippers.  What  toes  are  the 
longest?"     "The  outside  ones." 

"What  are  all  the  toes  armed  with?"  continues  the 
persistent  inquirer.  'TVith  claws,"  the  child 
answers. 

"T\Tiat  is  the  position  of  the  hind  flippers,  that  is, 
in  what  direction  do  they  extend?"  "They  extend 
backward." 

^TTes,  that  is  their  regular  position.  When  the 
seal  does  not  wish  to  use  them,  they  are  put  to- 
gether with  what  would  be  the  soles  touching. 

^TVe  have  said  these  limbs  are  fitted  for  swimming, 
but  the  seal  can  move  on  land.  It  moves  partly  by 
dragging  itself  along  by  the  front  flippers,  partly  by 
a  wriggling  motion  of  the  body.  At  such  a  time  the 
hind  flippers  are  put  together  and  lifted  out  of  the 
way. 

"The  seal  is  timid  out  of  water.  It  looks  and 
sniffs  to  be  sure  of  safety  before  crawling  out,  then 
when  out,  it  faces  the  sea,  ready  for  a  quick  plunge. 
Tell  me  one  of  its  enemies?"     "The  white  bear." 

"Man  is  another  of  its  enemies,  for  it  is  very  useful 
to  him.  The  skin  for  garments,  the  fat  for  oil,  and 
the  flesh  for  food  are  especially  important.  The  Es^ 
quimaux  chiefly  use  the  oil  and  flesh.  The  true  seal 
is  not  the  one  that  has  soft  fur.  That  is  the  eared 
seal,  or  seal  bear.  These  true  seals  have  a  coarse* 
hairy  coat,  varying  in  color  in  different  species  from 
gray  to  yellow,  with  darker  markings  of  various  sorts. 

"Look  at  the  head.  It  looks  something  like  the 
head  of  what  animal?"  Some  of  the  children  think 
it  is  like  the  cat^s,  and  call  attention  to  the  whiskers, 
while  others  think  it  looks  something  like  a  dog's. 

"It  does  not  look  very  much  like  either,  yet  I 
tWnk  there  is  what  we  call  'a  family  look.*  Notice 
the  teeth.  What  are  they  fitted  for?"  "They  are 
fitted  for  fiesh-eating." 


"What  would  you  expect  the  seal  to  eat?"  "I 
should  think  fish  would  be  its  only  food."  "It  is 
very  fond  of  salmon  and  eats  also  various  shell  fish. 

"What  is  noticeable  about  the  head?"  the  teacher 
continues.    "The  eyes  are  very  large." 

"In  the  living  animal,  they  are  very  beautiful, 
with  a  gentle,  pathetic  expression. 

"What  do  you  miss  about  the  head?"  'TL  can  see 
only  a  little  hole  where  I  should  think  the  ear  ought 
to  be,"  answers  one  boy,  who  had  remembered  the 
teacher^s  reference  to  true  seals  and  eared  seals. 

"There  are  no  outside  ears,  but  the  seals  ^have 
power  to  hear  perfectly  well.  That  reminds  me  to 
tell  you  that  they  are  always  attracted  by  music. 
Perhaps  this  is  not  from  love  of  it,  but  is  from  mere 
curiosity,  for  they  are  very  inquisitive  animals.- 

"Bosides  being  gentle  and  curious,  they  must  be 
spoken  of  as  intelligent  and  easily  tamed.  Of  late 
years,  showmen  have  often  taught  them  tricks. 
They  'grow  very  much  attached  to  those  that  take 
care  of  them  in  captivity.  Add  to  this  their  gener- 
ally admitted  affection  for  their  young,  and  we  have 
a  list  of  very  good  qualities. 

"We  have  not  talked  much  of  their  ways  of  living. 
Though  they  hunt  in  the  water,  yet,  in  pleasant 
weather,  they  spend  much  time  on  the  ice  or  the 
rocks  basking  in  the  sun.  They  travel  in  great  num- 
bers northward  or  southward,  following  the  climate 
they  like. 

"The  baby  seal  wakes  to  a  home  on  the  ice,  but 
its  thick,  white  woolly  coat*  keeps  it  warm,  and  its 
mother  feeds  it,  so  it  is  a  happy  baby.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  it  must  be  taught  to  swim,  and  at  first  is 
timid  about  the  water.  It  would  seem  funny  if  a  cat 
had  to  teach  her  kittens  to  walk.  It  only  shows  how 
much  of  a  baby  a  seal  cub  is.  But  it  is  not  a  baby 
long.  In  a  few  weeks  its  white,  woolly  coat  is  gone, 
and  it  can  swim  with  perfect  freedom. 

"There  are  several  different  kinds  of  seals,  varying 
in  size  from  about  five  feet  to  eight  feet  or  more. 
The  father  seal  is  not  much  larger  than  the  mother. 
These  seal  are  variously  marked.  Some  are  spotted; 
one  kind,  the  Greenland  seal,  is  called  the  harp  seal, 
because  of  a  large  mark  that  it  bears.  One  has  a 
crest  on  its  head.  The  elephant  seal,  that  has  a 
short  trunk,  is  much  larger  than  any  of  the  others. 
"These  seals  live  for  the  most  pari  in  cold  climates, 
both  in  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions. 

"They  have  near  relatives,  known  as  eared  seals. 
These  may  be  told  from  true  seals  by  the  ears  and  by 
the  fact  that  the  fore  flippers  are  more  nearly  the  size 
of  the  hind  flippers  than  they  are  in  the  true  seal. 
But  the  quickest  way  to  tell  them  is  this.  When 
resting,  they  turn  the  hind  flippers  forward  like  feet, 
and  all  four  feet  are  used  to  walk  with,  although  in 
a  clumsy  fashion. 

"The  father  seal  in  some  cases  is  fully  three  times 
the  size  of  the  mother. 

"These  eared  seals  are  of  two  kinds,  sea  lions 
with  a  coat  of  hair,  and  sea  bears,  so  called,  with  an 

*Read  in  connection  with  this  lesson  ''The  White  Seal,*'  in  Radyard 
Kipling's  "Jungle  Book." 
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under  coat  of  soft  fur.  These  furnish  the  sealskms 
that  make  such  beautiful  coats  and  muffs. 

"Other  relatives  are  the  walruses,  very  large  ani- 
mals, with  their  upper  canine  teeth  grown  into  enor- 
mous tusks.     These  tusks  are  very  valuable. 

"All  these  animals  are  much  hunted  by  man,  and 
killed  in  large  quantities.  As  a  result  of  this  the 
sea  bears,  known  as  fur  seals,  and  the  true  seals,  are 
rapidly  growing  few  in  number,  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  check  this  wholesale  killing  to  some  extent." 

The  teacher  then  reviews  the  points  made,  putting 
a  summary  on  the  blackboard  as  usual. 


A  LESSON  IN  PHONICS. 

BY    BLANCHE   VON  STEIN. 

GAME  of  phonic  croquet  is  very  bene- 
ficial, and,  at  the  same  time,  very  inter- 
esting, for  children  in  first  grade.  They 
are  always  anxious  to  play,  and  excel- 
lent attention  is  secured. 
Words  in  the  lesson  having  the  same  vowel  sound 
may  be  arranged  in  the  following  manner,  and  the 


.0^ 

„   j'jXv*. 

n  c^^          0  0^: 

n  nid 

1  hf, 

pupils  who  can  tell  every  word  may  play  **old  Eover^^ 
and  help  the  others  until  each  one  knows  all  the 
words. 


Cause  of  Rain. 

Here  are  some  answers  given  to  the  question,  "What 
causes  rain?"  by  flrst-year  pupils:— 
Fog. 
Faucet. 
God. 

The  ocean. 
Heaven. 

Pipes  from  the  ocean. 
The  sun  gives  it. 
The  sun  gets  it  from  the  ocean. 
At  night  the  sun  goes  down  and  gets  it. 


|^J*>j^iL*^■^^^.C^>^  1-rt^^ 


'RtPROPUCTlow  '■ 


BE  KIND. 
[F^rst,  second,  and  third  grades.] 
[Read  carefully  to  the  children;  talk  freely  of  the  sen- 
timent expressed;  reproduce  orally  with  the  first  grade 
mentioned,  and  in  writing  with  the  other  two.] 

If  you  cannot  speak  well  of  your  friends,  do  not  speak 
of  them  at  all.  Never  say  anjrthing  but  kind  and  true 
things  about  any  one. 


THE  BLACK  BEAR. 
[First  and  second  grades.] 
[Read  twice;  reproduce  orally  with  the  first  grade,  and 
in  writing  with  the  second.] 

j«HE  black  bear  does  not  roam  about  the  woods  in  cold 
^  weather.  He  sleeps  all  through  the  winter  on  a 
nice,  soft  bed,  which  he  makes  in  some  hole  in  the 
ground  out  of  leaves  and  twigs.  When  spring  comes  he 
wakes  up  and  starts  out  to  find  food  in  the  woods.  He  is 
very  fond  of  wild  fruit  and  honey. 


t 


Trouble  parents  about  their  children  as  little  as 
possible. 


THE  BUDS'  WINTER  CRADLE. 
Rock-a-bye,  baby. 
On  the  tree-top. 
rn  HIS  is  what  the  winds  are  whispering  to  the  large 
V    horse-chestnut  trees.    Not  only  is  there  one  baby 
among  the  horse-chestnut  trees,  but  many  him- 
dreds  of  babies. 

To  be  sure,  they  are  not  pink  and  white  babies,  with 
big  blue  eyes  and  lovely,  curling  hair,  such  as  we  see  in 
sunny  nurseries,  lying  in  their  pretty  little  cradles;  but 
they  are  babies,  all  the  same. 

Dame  Nature  calls  them  Buds,  to  distinguish  them  from 
her  flesh  and  blood  babies  who  live  in  houses.  When 
Dame  Nature  was  first  given  charge  of  all  the  fiowers  and 
trees  and  birds  and  little  children,  and  many  other  things, 
she  said: — 

''Dear  me!  How  shall  I  keep  those  little  horse-chest* 
nut  babies  warm  during  the  long,  cold  winter?** 

She  thought  about  it  a  long  time.  Then  she  fashioned 
a  tiny  cradle  of  brown  scales,  and  covered  it  with  a  sticky 
substance,  so  that  neither  the  rain  nor  snow  could  pene- 
trate to  the  tender  Bud. 

And--Oh,  yes!  of  course  babies  always  have  soft  little 
blankets  laid  over  them  when  in  their  cradles.  So  Dame 
Nature  lined  the  entire  inside  of  the  Bud's  winter  cradle 
with  a  thick,  white  blanket,  to  keep  the  horse-chestnut 
baby  dry  and  warm.     . 

It  was  many  years  ago  that  Dame  Nature  made  her  first 
cradle,  but  every  year  since  then  she  has  made  thousands 
of  little  cradles.  Then  she  sends  the  winds  to  whistle 
around  the  bare  branches  of  the  horse-cheetnut  trees. 

They  bend  and  twist  the  boughs  in  every  direction,  but 
When  the  bough  bends 
The  cradle  will  rock. 

So  every  gust  of  wind  sets  thousands  of  little  cradles 
rocking  to  and  fro;  and  thousands  of  little  Buds,  lulled 
by  the  motion,  nod  and  dream  and  slumber  on. 

But  when  the  spring  rains  and  warm  sunshine  come 
again.  Just  watch  the  life  and  stir  among  the  horse-chest- 
nut trees. 

All  the  little  Buds  will  waken  from  their  deep  sleep. 
They  will  grow  very  rapidly,  and  some  day,  in  stretching 
themselves.  Just  as  all  babies  do,  they  will  somehow  burst 
open  their  snug  brown  cradles,  and  will  push  forth  a  tiny 
green  head  to  the  world  without 

Just  watch  and  see  if  my  story  is  not  true. — Mary  C. 
Spaulding,  in  Youth's  Companion. 
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NUMBER  WORK.— (II.> 

[Contlnned  from  December  iMue.] 

HEN  they  can  write  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  even  numbers  to  24  in  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  then  have  them  write 
backward,  first  from  12  and  then 
from  24. 


24 

22 
20 
18 
16 
14 
12 
10 
etc. 


24 
22 
20 
18 
16 
14 
12 
10 
etc. 


24 
22 
20 
18 
16 
14 
12 
10 
etc. 


The  fourth  step  is  counting  odd  numbers  in  the 

tame  way: — 

Forward.  Backward. 

Ill  23  23  23 

8  8  8  21  21  21 

6  5  5  19  19  19 

7  7           7  17  17  17 
etc.       etc.       etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

The  fifth  step  is  counting  by  threes  to  18,  then  to 

86,  then  backwards: — 


8 

6 

9 

12 

36 


8 

6 

9 

12 

86 


3 

6 

9 

12 

36 


33 
80 
27 

8 


86 
38 
80 
27 


36 
88 

80 
27 


3      8 

In  the  same  way,  gradually,  very  gradually,  let 
their  horizon  broaden  from  month  to  month  and 
from  year  to  year  through  the  following  exercises, 
which  are  merely  indicated: — 


By  fours. 

By  fives. 

By  sixes. 

4           48 

6 

60 

6           72 

8           44 

le 

65 

12           66 

12           40 

16 

60 

18           60 

16           86 

20 

45 

24           64 

•             • 

• 

• 

•             • 

48             4 

60 

6 

72             6 

Br  sevens. 

By  eights. 

By  nines. 

7           84 

8 

96 

9         108 

14           77 

16 

88 

18           99 

21           70 

24 

80 

27           90 

28           68 

32 

72 

86           81 

•             • 

• 

• 

•             • 

84             7 

96 

8 

108              9 

As  the  children  get  a  little  beyond  counting  by 
even  numbers  into  the  counting  by  threes,  fours,  etc., 
they  should  intensify  their  practice  with  counting 
even  numbers  by  writing  beside  each  which  one  in 
the  scale  it  is.  This  is  really  multiplication,  a  ''mul- 
tiplication table  on  a  new  track.** 


10 


etc. 


12 ^36 

11 33 

10 80 

9 ^27 

8 ^24 

etc. 

12 60 

11 55 

10 50 


1 6 

12 72 

1 1 

12 84 

2 — 12 

11 66 

2—14 

11 ^77 

3 — 18 

10 60 

3 — 21 

10 ^70 

4 — 24 

9 64 

4—28 

9 63 

etc. 

etc 

etc 

etc 

1 ^8 

12 ^96 

1 9 

12—108 

2 — 16 

11 88 

2—18 

11 99 

3—24 

10 ^80 

3—27 

10 90 

4—32 

9 ^72 

4 — 36 

9 ^81 

etc. 

etc 

etc 

etc 

Of  course,  it  will  take  a  long  time  before  all  this 
is  done  with  facility,  but  do  as  much  as  can  well  be 
done  in  the  primary  grades  and  leave  the  rest  for  the 
grammar  grades.    It  makes  good  seat  work. 

Another  phase  of  the  same  work  that  is  to  be 
taken  up  in  due  time  is  counting  by  threes  from 
one  and  backwards,  from  two  and  backwards,  etc. 
This  need  not  be  carried  higher  than  20. 
By  threes. 


1 

19 

2 

20 

4 

16 

6 

17 

7 

13 

8 

14 

10 

10 

11 

11 

to 

to 

14 

8 

19 

1 

to 
20 

to 
2 

By  fours. 

1 

21 

2 

22 

3 

23 

5 

17 

6 

18 

7 

19 

9 

13 

10 

14 

11 

15 

13 

9 

14 

10 

15 

11 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

21 

1 

22 

2 

28 

3 

By  fives. 

1 

21 

2 

22 

8 

28 

4 

24 

% 

6 

16 

7 

17 

8 

18 

9 

19 

11 

11 

12 

12 

13 

18 

14 

14 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

21 

1 

22 

2 

23 

3 

24 

4 

By  sixes. 

1 

19 

2 

20 

3 

21 

4 

22 

6 

2S 

7 

13 

8 

14 

9 

15 

10 

16 

11 

17 

13 

7 

14 

8 

15 

9 

16 

10 

17 

U 

19 

1 

20 

2 

21 

3 

22. 

4 

28 

5 

In  the 

same 

way 

counting  by 

sevens,  eights. 

and 

ninefi 

. 

Physiology. 

etc. 


There  is  little  virtue  in  dry  phydological  facts. 

Teach  more  about  the  eye  than  the  muscles,  more 
about  the  taste  than  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Teach  how  the  eye  is  protected,  and  why. 

Teach  the  use  of  the  eyebrows,  eyelids,  and  lashes; 
why  the  upper  lid  is  more  movable  than  the  lower; 
why  the  lids  are  closed  during  sleep. 

Among  the  uses  of  the  eyelids,  remember  that  they 
protect  the  delicate  eye  from  heat  and  cold;  that  they 
keep  out  dust  and  dirt;  that  they  regulate  the  amount 
of  fight  admitted,  and  keep  the  eyeball  moist. 

Teach  about  the  tears,  the  oil-glands  of  the  eye, 
the  eyeball,  the  pupil,  lens,  and  nerve. 

Teach  how  to  see;  how  to  care  for  the  eyes. 

Teach  why  we  should  not  read  by  twilight;  why  we 
should  not  read  when  the  eyes  are  tired;  why  the  Ught 
should  be  clear  and  steady. 

Teach  why  we  should  not  look  directly  at  a  bril- 
liant light;  why  we  should  not  read  when  reclining, 
or  when  walking  or  riding. 

Teach  why  it  is  well  to  shade  a  lamp  when  reading 
by  its  li^ht;  why  the  light  should  come  over  the  left 
shoulder. 

Teach  why  a  foreJgm  substance  should  be  removed 
from  the  eves  as  quickly  as  possible. 

T(*ach  how  to  remove  dust  or  dirt  from  the  eves. 
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WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAT  IN  THE  PRIMARY 
ROOM. 


BY   ELLA    M.    POWEHS. 


^HE  story  of  Waflhington  is  not  difficult 

to  tell  the  little  ones  if  we  choose  the 

J^     incidents   which    appeal   to   a   child. 

^^^ft|     Pictures  are  always  available,  and  in 

these  children  are  always  interested. 

It  is  not  hard  to  draw  a  few  simple  sketches  upon 

the  board,  a  hatchet,  a  bunch  of  red  cherries,  some 

apples,  a  sword,  a  gun,  a  flag,  a  letter,  a  tent. 


Last  year  we  talked  of  Washington's  boyhood  days, 
and  we  learned  about  him  as  a  president. 

The  children  were  interested  in  the  old  Virginia 
homes,  the  deep  forests,  the  Indians  and  their  fights. 
They  were  glad  to  hear  about  the  great  ships  that 
started  off  loaded  with  tobacco  and  came  back  from 
England  bringing  clothing,  furniture,  glassware,  or 
even  a  great  gilded  coach  for  some  wealthy  family. 

The  childhood  days  of  Washington  were  as  inter- 
esting as  ever.  They  all  loved  to  hear  about  Wash- 
ington  and   the   apple,  the   famous   hatchet   story 


claimed  as  much  attention  as  ever,  the  story  of  the 
colt  was  as  thrilling  as  if  it  had  never  been  told 
before. 

Then  came  the  story  of  the  cruel  war  between 
the  French  and  Indians  against  the  colonists.     The 


French  built  forts  in  the  western  part  of  Virginia 
where  they  had  no  right.  The  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia wished  to  send  a  letter  to  the  French  com- 
mander telling  him  he  must  leave  Virginia  at  once. 
Who  should  take  this  letter?  There  were  no  rail- 
roads, no  telegraph,  no  telephone,  and  no  good  roads. 
The  governor  chose  brave  George  Washington  to 
carry  this  letter.  The  fort  was  four  hundred  miles 
away,  but  Washington  started.  He  traveled  through 
the  dark;  gloomy  forests,  plunged  on  through  the 
snow  across  the  hills,  crossed  rivers,  and  along  danger- 
ous paths  where  Indians  were  watching  to  kill  the 
brave  letter-carrier.  It  was  over  forty  days  before  he 
reached  the  French  fort.  Then  he  was  given  another 
letter  to  bring  back  to  the  governor  of  the  state.  He 
bravely  started  back  again.  Indians  fired  at  him,  and 
balls  whizzed  by  his  head,  but  they  could  not  kill  him. 
Once  he  spent  a  whole  day  making  a  raft  to  cross  a 
river  which  was  frozen  only  on  the  edges.  When  he 
was  crossing  on  his  raft  a  great  piece  of  ice  struck  the 


raft,  knocked  it  about,  and  Washington  fell  into  the 
icy  water.  Oh,  how  cold  it  was!  He  caught  the  logs 
of  the  raft  and  drifted  to  an  island.  His  clothes  were 
frozen  stiff.  He  built  a  fire  and  warmed  himself. 
The  next  morning  the  river  was  frozen  and  he  crossed 
to  the  shore.  Then  it  began  to  snow,  and  for  two 
long  weeks  its  rained  and  snowed.  It  was  bitter  cold^ 
too.  At  night  Washington  crept  under  great  stones 
or  in  caves.  Two  hundred  miles  of  his  journey  was 
through  dense  forests.  On  the  sixteenth  of  January 
he  reached  the  governor  and  gave  him  the  letter. 
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Was  he  not  a  brave  young  man?  He  was  twenty-one 
years  old,  and  this  was  his  first  service  for  his  country. 

After  this  Washington  was  in  many  battles. 
Finally  a  great  war  with  England  broke  out.  There 
were  thousands  of  soldiers  to  be  led.  No  one  could 
do  this  so  well  as  George  Washington.  So  he  was 
chosen  commander-in-chief.  Sometimes  it  seemed  of 
little  use  to  go  on;  men  were  killed,  other  men  did 
wrong,  more  battles  were  lost  than  won,  but  Washing- 
ton always  did  what  he  thought  was  best  and  right, 
and  so  he  at  last  conquered,  and  everybody  loved 
General  Washington. 

These  stories  were  made  very  simple,  and  were 
made  more  real  by  pictures,  maps,  drawings,  and  the 
5and  table  illustrations. 


WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY. 

BY    BELLK    ST.    JOHN    PKARSON. 

TMAGINApY  SCENE  IN  BOYHOOD  OP  WASHINGTON. 

[Decoi-ate  the  schoolroom  with  flags  and  bunting.  De- 
«lgn8  of  the  various  flags  used  by  the  United  States  in  the 
different  epochs  of  Its  history  should  be  placed  on  the 
blackboards.] 

[Enter  George  Washington,  dressed  in  soldier  cap,  suit 
of  blue,  gilt  straps  on  shoulders,  sword,  belt.] 

Washington.— I  wonder  where  the  boys  are.  It  is  time 
they  were  here.  [Takes  a  whistle  from  his  pocket  and 
blows.] 

[Sound  of  footsteps.    Enter  a  company  of  boys  dressed 
as  soldiers,    f  hey  pause  in  front  of  the  boy  captaip  and 
^ve  the  military  salute] 
All. —  We  come  at  thy  call, 

Thy  bidding  to  do. 
We  come  one  and  all, 
What  orders  have  you? 
Washington. — Boys,  we  must  defend  this  village  from 
the  Indians. 

All. — Where  you  lead  we  will  follow. 
Washington.— Pall  into  line!     (The  boys  fall  Into  line, 
facing    their    captain!)     Attention,    company!     Present 
arms!     Ground  arms!     Answer  me,  what  should  a  good 
soldier  learn  first? 

All. — He  should  first  learn  obedience. 
Washington. — Besides    obedience,    what    else    should 
he  be? 
All. — He  should  be  brave. 

Washington. — Will  a  brave  soldier  tell  a  falsehood? 
All. —  No,  no,  no,  no; 

The  brave  never  do  so. 
Washington. — ^Will  a  brave  soldier  be  cruel  or  selfish? 
All. — 'Tis  only  the  coward  who  gives  needless  pain, 
The  nobly  courageous  from  such  deeds  refrain. 
There  is  ne'er  a  bee,  or  a  fiy,  or  a  worm, 
Or  a  bird  or  beast  we  have  right  to  spurn. 
Washington. — You  are  right.    Remember 
To  be  loyal  and  true; 
And  whatever  you  do 
To  be  generous  and  Just, 
And  in  God  put  your  trust, 
Then  a  courage  divine 
Will  always  be  thine. 
All. — Three  cheers  for  George  Washington,  the  brave 
boy  captain.    Hurrah!     Hurrah!     Hurrah! 

Washington. — ^Attention,  company!  Shoulder  arms! 
Bight  about  face!     Forward,  march  to  defend  the  town! 


[March,  singing  "Washington,  the  Solfiier  True,"  found 
in  Merry  Songs  and  Games,  by  Mrs.  Hubbard.] 
[Children  return  to  their  seats.] 

SCENE  II. 

[This  represents  a  scene  between  Liberty  and  United 
States  citizens  about  to  choose  a  president  The  same 
children  may  take  part  In  this  dialogue.  The  only  differ- 
ence in  their  dress  will  be  the  absence  of  firearms,  the 
soldier  caps  changed  to  three-cornered  hats  and  wigs. 
Washington  still  dresses  as  a  soldier,  or  general,  rather, 
with  wig  and  three-cornered  hat  Liberty  is  dressed  in 
red,  white,  and  blue.] 

[Enter  citizens,  accompanied  by  Liberty,  a  girl.] 
B^rst  Citizen  (waving  a  fiag).— 

Our  country  is  free,  our  country  is  free. 
Pair  liberty  rules  from  sea  to  sea. 

Liberty. — Gentlemen,  you  must  choose  a  president  for 
your  nation. 

All. — Whom  shall  we  choose? 

Second  Citizen. — ^We  must  have  a  brave  man. 

Liberty, — You  must  have  a  man  that  can  be  trusted. 

All. — Yes,  yes,  we  must  have  a  kind  and  truthful  man. 

Liberty. — You  must  have  a  loyal  man,  and  one  who  will 
know  how  to  rule. 
All. — There  is  but  one,  there  is  but  one, 

Who'll  rule  so  well,  George  Washingtom!' 
He's  loyal,  kind,  to  all  men  just. 
He's  brave  and  true,  and  one  to  trust 

[Enter  George  Washington.  The  citizens  advance  to 
meet  him.] 

All. — "First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  In  the  hearts 
of  your  countrymen."  [Exit,  singing  "Washington,  the 
Soldier  True."] 


Eyergreen  Trees. 

One  of  the  best  things  at  hand  for  study  these 
wint<?r  months  in  almost  any  locality  are  evergreen 
trees.  The  distinguishing  of  one  from  the  other  and 
the  naming  of  each  will  be  a  profitable  exercise  in  the 
line  of  Nature  Study. 

The  following  hints  as  to  points  of  observation  in 
determining  species  may  be  helpful: — 

White  Pine:  Pive  needles  in  a  bundle;  scales  of  cone 
thickened  at  the  top. 

Scotch  Pine:  Two  bluish-green,  short  needles  In  a 
bundle. 

Austrian  Pine:  Two  long,  dark  green  needles  In  a 
bundle. 

Pir:  Erect  cone;  fiat,  spreading  needles  scattered 
singly. 

Norway  Spruce:  Large  hanging  cones;  scattered 
needles  point  all  ways. 

Hemlock:  Small  hanging  cones;  fiat  spray. 

Larch:  Many  needles  in  a  cluster;  fall  oft  each  year; 
erect  cones. 

Red  Cedar:  Bluish  berries;  sharp  prickly  spray. 

Arbor  Vitae:  Plat  branches;  cones  few-scaled,  and 
only  two  seeds  under  each. 

White  Cedar:  Cones  roundish,  with  four  to  eight  seeds 
under  each. 

Pitch  Pine:  Dark,  stiff  needles  arranged  in  threes. 
—The  Western  Teacher. 


My  SehQol  Days. 

[Composition  Exercises.] 

1.  When  I  began  to  go  to  school. 

2.  What  schools  I  have  attended. 

3.  My  teachers. 

4.  What  I  have  studied. 

5.  My  favorite  studies. 
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PRIMARY  WORD  DRILL. 

BY   M.    E.    T. 

AV1N6  prepared  the  above  sketch  upon 
the  blackboard  at  the  noon  inter- 
mission and  drawing  the  hiding 
curtain,  Miss  R.  is  ready  for  a  little 
deviation  from  the  regular  afternoon 
'^spelling  lesson/* 

(living  the  attention  taps  for  the  second  grade, 
she  explains  that  she  has  prepared  a  dinner  for  them, 
and  they  may  now  march  to  the  dining  room.     They 


THE  SPRUCE  THAT  FOUND  WINGS. 

BY    H.    M.    DOUGLAS. 
A  READING  LESSON. 
YOUNG  spruce  tree  stood  in  the  forest. 
Very  tall  and  straight  it  grew.     Wide 
spread  were  its  arms.     Summer  and 
winter  it  had  a  robe   of  dark  green. 
As  far  as  the  eye  could  see  stood  its 
brother  spruces. 

Every  spring  the  birds  flew  in  and  out  among  the 
branches.      They  filled  the  air  with  sweet  music, 
march  through  the  isles  and  draw  up  in  line  before     High  up  in  the  trees  they  built  their  little  homes  and 
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the  blackboard,  the  curtain  is  drawn  and  dinner  be- 
gins. 

Eagerly  the  hands  come  up  as  some  word  is  recog- 
nized. "Well,  Jimmie,  what  will  you  have?"  asks 
Miss  R.  in  response  to  Jimmie's  hand.  "I  would 
like  some  potatoes,  please^';  so  Jimmie  taikes  the 
crayon  and  writes  his  word  on  the  blackboard. 

"Please  may  I  have  some  tomatoes?"  cries  im- 
patient little  Tommy,  and  almost  before  Miss  E.  can 
consent  he  is  "helping  himself  to  the  tomatoes." 
"What  will  Mai7  have?"  "Some  cucumbers," 
answers  Mary,  hesitating  a  little  over  the  new  word. 

So  the  lesson  continues,  until  all  the  words  have 
been  written  and  "dinner  is  over."  The  class 
marches  back  to  scats,  having  thoroughly  enjoyed 
''the  dinner'^  and  eager  to  prepare  a  similar  one  on 
Iheir  slates. 


Exercises  in  Observation. 

Have  frequent  exercises  in  observing,  for  the  sake 
of  clear  distinctions,  sharp  discriminations.  Do  not 
presume  too  much  upon  the  knowledge  of  a  clnss. 
Til  ere  will  be  some  bright  children  in  every  class 
that  can  tell  you  the  distinctions,  but  there  will  be 
:80me  who  cannot.  These  observation  exercises  make 
good  model  lessons  any  way: — 

Smooth,  rough,  and  medium. 

Soft,  hard,  quite  soft,  very  hard. 

Opaque,  translucent,  transparent. 

Tliin,  thick;  narrow,  broad;  short,  long. 

Dark,  light;  tint,  shade. 

Deep,  shallow;  tall,  high. 


reared  the  young  birds.  In  autumn  all  the  birds 
gathered  in  great  flocks  and  flew  far,  far  away. 
When  the  last  bird  was  lost  in  the  clouds  the  forest 
was  very  dark  and  still.  Then  a  great  sigh  shook  all 
the  branches.  If  you  had  known  the  language  of  the 
spruces,  you  would  have  heard  a  whisper:  "If  I  had 
wings,  I  would  follow  the  birds." 

A  great  host  of  snowflakes  came  fluttering  down. 
The  spruce  was  glad,  for  they  seemed  like  tiny  birds 
with  white  wings  that  sparkled  in  the  sunshine.  The 
spruce  tree  whispered:  "All  the  good  come  and  go  on 
wings.  How  much  one  can  do  who  has  wings." 
Oould  a  spruce  hope  to  have  wings?  And  every  year 
the  spruce  tree  grew  tall  and  large. 

One  wintr}'  day  men  came  to  the  forest  with 
strange,  bright  tools.  The  air  was  full  of  songs  and 
shouts.  The  spruce  trembled  and  mourned  as 
brother  after  brother  fell  to  the  earth  and  was  borne 
away.  "Oh  that  we  had  wings.  We  might  be  out 
of  reach  of  these  savage  men."  One  of  the  men 
struck  the  spruce  tree.  Then  came  a  shower  of  hard 
blows,  a  swift  rush  through  the  air,  a  great  crash. 
The  tall  spruce  lay  on  the  ground.  It  would  never 
have  wings. 

All  the  beautiful  branches  were  cut  away.  With 
sharp  saws  the  bare  trunk  was  cut  into  short  blocks. 
On  sleds  the  blocks  were  drawn  away  to  be  piled  into 
a  great  car  that  went  rumbling  over  the  rails  all  day 
and  all  night.  At  last  the  car  stopped  at  a  Uttle  vil- 
lage beside  the  Connecticut  river.  The  spruce  was 
taken  out,  but  no  one  thought  of  the  tall  tree  and  its 
green  arms. 
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Each  spruce  block  was  put  In  a  dark  iron  chest  and 
something  pressed  it  very  hard.  "I  am  crushed,  I 
am  crushed/^  groaned  the  spruce.  A  great  rough 
stone  whirled  against  the  block  till  it  was  all  ground 
away.  The  stream  of  water  that  ran  from  the  stone 
was  white  as  milk  with  the  spruce  wood.  The  water 
ran  through  narrow  slits  in  a  sheet  of  brass.  **I 
never,  never  can  get  through.'^  But  the  wood  passed 
through;  only  some  sharp  slivers  were  left  The 
water  drained  away  and  left  the  spruce  a  soft  mass 
like  jelly.    It  was  called  pulp. 

Near  by  was  a  pile  of  cotton,  whose  white  fibres  had 
been  soiled  and  worn,  trampled  and  torn  till  it  was 
not  fit  to  be  seen.  The  cotton  passed  through  sharp 
knives  till  it  was  fine  as  dust;  it  had  a  bath  of  hot 
steam  all  night  and  came  out  fresh  and  white. 

The  spruce  pulp  and  the  clean  cotton  were  put  in 
water  that  was  stirred  and  tumbled  and  whirled  until 
the  little  fibres  were  all  tumbling  and  quivering. 
Then  they  flowed  out  in  a  broad  stream  only  half  an 
inch  deep.  All  at  once  the  water  was  gone.  The 
spruce  fibres  were  close  together  and  hurrying  for- 
ward on  a  soft  white  blanket.  In  and  out,  out  and  in 
they  went  between  great  hot  steel  rollers  till  they 
made  a  strip  of  smooth  snowy  paper  a  mile  long.  As 
the  paper  came  from  the  last  roller  you  could  hold 
your  hand  near  it  and  bright  sparks  would  fly  from 
the  knuckles. 

The  rolls  of  paper  went  to  New  York.  They  were 
unwound  and  slipped  through  a  great  clanking  steam 
press.  '1  am  all  black"  cried  the  spruce.  Indeed, 
there  was  a  great  change.  The  paper  was  in  sheets 
and  was  covered  with  printed  words.  Newsboys  took 
the  papers  in  their  arms  through  the  crowded  streets, 
crying,  'TV^orld,  Tribune,  Sun,  the  latest  news." 

So  the  spruce  found  wings  and  flew  swiftly  over  all 
the  land  bearing  messages  to  man. 


What  Was  It  ? 

It  was  brown  and  hard,  and  grew  inside  a  rough 
husk. 

It  was  brought  across  the  sea,  from  a  hot  country, 
where  it  grew  on  a  tall  tree. 

It  held  food  and  drink. 

A  little  brown  animal,  with  bright  eyes,  sharp  claws, 
and  a  long  tail  climbed  the  tree. 

ITe  pulled  oflf  this  strange  thing  in  the  rough  husk 
and  threw  it  down.    He  threw  down  many  others. 

A  man  picked  them  up  and  put  them  in  a  basket. 

He  carried  them  on  board  a  ship,  which  brought 
them  to  New  York. 

At  the  wharf  they  were  put  in  a  wagon  and  carried 
to  a  grocery. 

A  gentleman  bought  one,  took  it  out  of  the  husk 
and  carried  it  home  to  his  children. 

They  had  never  seen  one.  They  wanted  to  play 
with  it.  The  kitten  patted  it  with  her  paw,  smelled 
it,  and  ran  away.  They  rolled  it  towards  her.  She 
was  afraid  of  it.  She  arched  her  back  and  spit  at  it. 
She  ran  off  into  a  comer. 


"Papa,  how  can  we  open  it?^'  the  children  askedl 
'Is  it  good  to  eat?" 

Papa  t«ok  a  gimlet  and  bored  two  or  three  holes  in 
it.  He  held  it  over  a  cup.  Out  came  something  like 
milk.  The  children  liked  this  queer  milk.  Then  he 
cut  through  the  hard  shell  with  Tommy's  hatchet. 
There  was  a  white  meat  inside.  The  children  liked' 
this  too,  but  it  was  hard.  The  mother  grated  thia- 
white  meat  into  a  dish.  She  put  in  milk  and  eggs^ 
and  sugar  and  lemon.  She  baked  it  in  the  oven.. 
When  it  came  out  it  was  a  delicious  pudding. 

Sometimes  you  eat  candy  and  little  cakes  made 
from  the  same  kind  of  hard,  white  meat.  Who  knowa- 
what  it  is?  What  country  does  it  come  from?  What 
little  animal  climbed  the  tree  and  threw  it  down? — 
Selected. 

NATURE  STUDY— THE  PUMPKIN. 

BT    ALBERT   E.    MALTBY. 

HE  following  outline  of  a  lesson  on  the 
pumpkin  is  intended  to  be  constructed 
upon   Herbartian   principles   and   for 
use  in  several  grades  of  the  school.  The 
matter  given  in  the  development  and 
generalization  is  not  by   any  means  considered  ex- 
haustive of  the  subject,  but   simply  as   suggestive. 
The  live  teacher  will  add  many  important  details  to- 

this  sketch: — 

"THE  PUMPKIN." 

L    TOPIC:  The  Pumpkin. 

II.  INTRODUCTION. 

1.  Teacher  presents  the  ripe  pumpkin. 

2.  Where  does  this  [vegetable]  grow? 

3.  Is  it  ripe? 

4.  How  do  you  know  that? 

III.  DEVELOPMENT. 

1.  Upon  what  does  the  pumpkin  grow?    [Vine.] 

2.  What   are  these?    Did  you  ever  plant  the  seeds r 
(Size,  shape,  color,  number,  etc.) 

3.  Does    the    pumpkin    vine    have    flowers?    (CoJor». 
shape,  size,  etc.) 

4.  Leaves  of  the  vine. 

6.    Where  are  pumpkins  generally  planted? 

6.  The  pumpkin  itself?    (Size,  shape,  color.) 

7.  Uses:  (a)  Pies;  (b)  sauce;  (c)  food  for  stock, 
[what  part?];   (d)  Jack-o'-lanterns. 

IV.  GENERALIZATION. 

1.  What  other  vegetables  grow  upon  vines?  (Water- 
melons, squash,  muskmelons,  cucumbers,  etc.)  (Grapes.) 
[Fruits.] 

2.  The  fruit  is  clear  orange-yellow  in  color. 

3.  The  large  bell-shaped  flowers  are  yellow. 

4.  The  Indians  planted  pumpkins  with  their  corn. 

V.  TECHNICAL  TERMS. 

1.  The  word  pumpkin  means  "oooked  by  the  sun" — 
ripe,  mellow.     [Pumpkin.]     [Fruit.]     [Seeds.] 

VI.  DEFINITIONS. 

1.  A  fruit  is,  in  general,  the  ripened  seed  vessel  of  a 
plant. 

2.  The  pumpkin  is  the  fruit  of  a  common  trailing  vine- 
which  farmers  usually  plant  among  the  com. 

3.  Seed  is  the  undeveloped  plant. 

4.  Tommy  says  [pumpkin-seed]  a  flsh! !     Why? 

VII.  PRACTICAL  EXERCISES. 

1.  Write  about  the  pumpkin.  (Seat-work,  language 
work.) 

3.  Tell  the  story  of  the  "Com  and  the  Pumpkins"; 
"The  Poor  Little  Pumpkin  That  Never  Got  Ripe";  "The: 
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li'airy  Qodmother";  and  others  which  the  teacher  may 
3mow  or  Improviae.  Have  the  children  wrlt^  these  stories 
in  their  own  versions. 

4.  Tell  the  children  about  the  Indians  and  their  fields 
•of  com  and  pumpkins. 

5.  Read  from  Whittier's  poem,  "The  Pumpkin." 

*'0,— fruit  loved  of  boyhood!— the  old  days  recalling, 
When  wood-grapes  were  purpling  and  brown  nuts  were 

falling! 
When  wild,  ugly  faces  we  carved  in  its  skin, 
Glaring  out  through  the  dark  with  a  candle  within! 
When  we  laughed  round  the  corn-heap,  with  hearts  all 

in  tune. 
Our  chair  a  broad  pumpkin, —  our  lantern  the  moon, 
Telling  tales  of  the  fairy  who  traveled  like  steam, 
In  a  pumpkin-shell  coach,  with  two  rats  for  her  team!" 

The  lesson  as  here  outlined  is  capable  of  modifi- 
-cation  to  suit  the  needs  of  any  grade  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest.  Words  in  brackets  [fruits]  are 
intended  to  be  written  upon  the  blackboard,  and  the 
-definitions  should  be  made  by  the  pupils  in  the  class. 
Children  can  make  better  definitions  than  some  of 
our  dictionaries  give. 

THE  POOR  LITTLE  PUMPKIN  THAT  NEVER  GOT  RIPE. 

^ON'T  run  away  so  fast,  my  dear  little  girl,  I  would  not 
harm  you  for  the  world.  You  say  that  my  face  is 
wild  and  ugly,  and  that  you  are  afraid  of  my  shin- 
ing eyes  and  my  great  sharp  teeth.  O,  no,  I  will  not  hurt 
:you !  I  am  only  a  harmless  Jack-o'-lantern  that  John  and 
Harry  made  out  of  a  little  green  pumpkin  that  was  trying 
to  ripen  in  the  field. 

There!  don't  you  see  that  you  can  even  touch  my  great 
wide  mouth,  and  I  will  not  try  to  bite  you  with  my  teeth? 
You  may  even  hold  me  in  your  hands,  and  see  that  the 
-eyes  are  made  by  the  candle-light  shining  through  the 
holes.  Shall  I  tell  you  my  story?  It  is  a  little  hard  to 
speak  distinctly  and  keep  your  mouth  wide  open  all  the 
time,  but  I  will  try  to  do  my  best  to  make  you  under- 
stand me. 

I  was  bom  at  the  close  of  a  bright  day  in  June,  and  laid 
away  on  the  soft  yellow  cushions  of  a  most  beautiful 
•cradle.  Days  came  and  went,  and  my  little  green  body 
began  to  grow  larger  and  larger.  Soon  the  bright  cur- 
tains were  pushed  aside,  and  I  lay  stretched  full  length 
upon  the  soft,  brown  earth,  and  looked  up  at  the  warm, 
smiling  face  of  the  sun.  The  long  summer  days  were  full 
of  gladness,  and  I  felt  myself  growing  O,  so  large  and 
stout!  One  day  a  most  beautiful  bird  came  by  and  fiew 
into  a  tree  near  the  side  of  the  field  in  which  I  lay.  He 
wore  a  handsome  suit  of  black  and  orange.  He  sang  a 
song  for  me,  and  said  that  if  I  would  only  keep  on  grow- 
ing a  little  each  day  I  should  have  a  coat  as  rich  as  his 
own;  but  mine  should  be  all  a  rich  yellow-orange  in  color. 
That  seemed  a  wonderful  story  to  me,  for  I  knew  that  I 
was  very  green.  Some  weeks  after  this,  the  sun  shone  so 
warm  and  bright  that  it  seemed  that  there  must  be  some 
change  in  my  color,  so  I  resolved  to  ask  one  of  the  little 
birds  to  tell  me.  The  first  bird  that  came  out  of  the 
thicket  was  a  saucy  little  wren;  but  she  kept  up  such  a 
constant  scolding  because  some  larger  bird  had  disturbed 
her,  that  I  could  not  make  her  understand  what  was 
wanted.  But  soon  a  most  pleasing  speckled  sparrow  came 
out  to  sing  his  inspiring  song.  He  gave  his  whole  atten- 
tion for  some  time  to  his  singing,  and  I  thought  that  his 
little  throat  would  surely  burst  open.  When  he  paused, 
I  said:  "My  dear  Mr.  Song  Sparrow,  don't  you  think  that 
my  coat  is  as  bright  as  that  of  Mr.  Baltimore  Oriole?" 
"Green!  green!  green— I'm  su-r-r-r-r-r-r-e!"  was  all  he 
said,  as  he  flew  away  in  evident  disgust  at  my  presump- 


tion«  That  was  very  disappointing,  but  some  of  the  other 
birds  told  me  not  to  be  discouraged  by  what  the  song 
sparrow  had  said.  I  was  growing  larger,  and  would  not 
be  so  green  in  the  autumn.  One  little  sparrow,  who  wore 
a  white  bib  &t  his  throat,  and  looked  as  if  he  had  been 
eating  his  bread  and  milk,  said  that  Mr.  Robin  Redbreast 
told  him  that  when  Thanksgiving  Day  came  the  farmer's 
wife  would  make  delicious  pies  from  the  ripe  pumpkins. 

But  alas;  one  day  two  dreadful  boys  came  and  looked 
at  me,  turned  me  over,  and  then  thumped  me  with  their 
fists.  They  went  away,  but  the  catbird  came  out  of  the 
thicket,  and  in  his  mocking  way  called  out:  "N-a-o-u-w! 
S-a-a-y!  S-a-a-y!"  All  the  time  he  kept  thrashing  and 
Jerking  his  tail  up  and  down,  and  showing  the  rusty 
feathers  underneath.  "Now!  say!  say!  What  a  green 
pumpkin  you  are,  surely!  Those  boys  will  come, after 
you  and  carry  you  away  to-night  I — ^know — it!  Now! 
Say!    Say!" 

And  so  my  night  of  sorrow  came.  The  boys,  with  sharp 
knives,  scooped  out  all  the  seeds  and  cut  and  hacked  me 
full  of  holes.  They  then  stuck  this  candle  inside,  and, 
lighting  it,  set  me  on  top  of  this  poet  to  frighten  those 
who  should  pass  by.  While  I  was  weeping  bitter  tears 
to  think  of  the  pleasant  lost  home  in  the  cornfield,  a  great 
owl  came  by,  and  called  out,  "Whoa— ooo—hoo!"  I  told 
him  that  John  and  Harry  were  the  boys  who  had  misused 
me.  He  did  not  stc^  to  listen  to  my  reply,  but  flew  away 
into  the  darkness. 

What  rich  brown  pumpkin  pies  I  would  have  made  even 
for  the  two  dreadful  boys,  if  they  had  oi^ly  let  me  alone! 
But  this  hideous  face!  How  would  they  like  to  look  like 
me  themselves?  This  candle  is  warm,  but  not  like  the 
sunshine.  I  shall  listen  no  more  to  the  songs  of  the  beau- 
tiful birds.  Only  the  hoots  of  the  owls  I  shall  hear;  for 
now  I  believe  that  even  the  wise  old  owl  was  jeering  at 
ma  On  the  gate-post  I  must  remain  a  poor  old  Jack-o'- 
lantern,  useless,  and  soon  to  be  thrown  carelessly  aside, 
all  because  John  and  Harry  would  not  let  me  grow  and 
ripen  in  the  beautiful  fleld  where  the  sparrows  sang. 


Co-operative  Information  List. 

[Schools  herein  named  have  offered  to  give  to  other  schools 
information  on  the  subjects  herein  specified.] 

"Brooklyn  Bridge,"  "Central  Park,"  "The  Statue  of 
Liberty,"  etc.— Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  grammar  school  No.  108, 
Frank  B.  Stevens,  principal. 

"General  John  Stark,"  "Battle  of  Bennington," 
"Franklin  Pierce,"  "Home  and  Boyhood  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster/' "The  Manufacturing  Interests  of  Manchester."— 
Manchester.  N  H.,  Hallsville  school,  William  H.  Huse, 
principal. 

"Parks."  "Lake  Traffic,"  "Water  Supply,"  "Cattle 
Yards,"  "Sewerage  System."— Chicago,  Marquette  school, 
Frank  B.  Williams,  principal. 

"Ice  Cutting,"  "Salmon  Fishing,"  "Shipbuilding."— 
Bangor,  Me.,  Union  school,  Mr.  Tilton,  principal. 

"Iowa  Industries,"  "Pork  Packing,"  "itiver  Naviga- 
tion." "Com  Raising."— Sioux  City.  la.,  William  M. 
Stevens. 

"The  Chinese  of  San  Francisco,"  "Fruit  and  Flowers  of 
California."  "The  Harbor  of  San  Francisco."— San  Fran- 
cisco. Lincoln  school,  Mr.  Hamilton,  principal. 

"Coal  Mining,"  "Marble  Quarries,"  "Iron  Mills,"  "Cot- 
ton and  Woolen  Mills."— Knox ville,  Tenn.,  Bell  House 
school,  J.  A.  Andes,  principal. 

"Natural  Gas  Wells,"  and  "Manufacturing  Industries  of 
the  Gas  Belt." — Anderson,  Ind.,  J.  W.  Carr,  superintend- 
ent. 
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Famous  Children. 


FAMOUS  CHILDR£N.-(IV.) 

BY  PAMELA  MC  ARTHUR  COLB. 

ALFONSO  OF  SPAIN. 

r 

HE  youngest  monarch  in  Europe  to-day 
is  the  king  of  Spain,  Alfonso,  now 
eleven  years  old. 

His  name  is  a  lavoriio  one  in  Spain, 
and  has  been   born*?  by  many  of  the 
Spanish  kings.     One  of  the  best  of  tho  kings,  cen- 
turies ago,  was  called  by  the  people  Alfonso  the  Wise. 

Alfonso  the  Thirteenth  has  been  king  of  Spain 
ever  since  his  birth,  in  May,  1886.  His  mother, 
Queen  Cristina,  is  the  regent,  and  with  the  council 
will  continue  to  govern  the  country  until  he  is  of  age, 
which  -svill  be  in  a  few  years. 

An  American  boy  is  not  allowed  to  vote  or  to 
attend  to  business  for  himself  until  he  is  twenty-one 
years  old,  and  no  man  can  be  chosen  president  of  the 
United  States  before  he  is  thirty-five;  but  kings  and 
queens  are  allowed  to  "come  of  age"  a  little  earlier 
than  other  people. 

When  Alfonso  was  a  little  child  his  mother  used  to 
take  him  every  week  to  visit  an  asylum  for  soldiers^ 
orphans.  This  asylum  had  been  founded  by  his 
father,  Alfonso  the  Twelfth.  The  little  king  was 
told  that  all  these  children  whom  he  saw  were,  like 
himself,  the  children  of  brave  men  now  dead.  He 
often  carried  presents  to  the  little  orphans,  and  he 
was  taught  to  pray  for  them  every  day. 

Alfonso  was  much  like  other  children  who  are  not 
kings;  sometimes  he  behaved  well,  and  sometimes  he 
did  not.  A  story  is  told  of  one  time  when  he  be- 
haved very  ill  indeed. 

Tie  was  out  taking  a  ride  in  one  of  the  royal  car- 
riages and  vriih  the  soldiers  who  always  attend  him 
when  he  goes  out.  The  people  in  the  streets  were 
glad  to  see  him,  and  cheered  and  took  off  their  hats 
as  he  passed.  The  Spaniards  are  a  very  polite  nation, 
and  in  all  countries  kings  and  princes  are  taught  to 
receive  and  return  as  politely  as  possible  any  salute 
offered  by  their  people. 

What  did  this  little  king  do?  He  had  been  care- 
fully taught  and  he  knew  what  good  manners  re- 
quired. But  instead  of  taking  off  his  little  hat,  or 
bowing  and  smiling  at  his  subjects,  he  was  so  ex- 
tremely rude  as  to  look  out  and  make  faces  at  his 
loving  people  as  he  rode  along. 

This  story  soon  reached  his  mother,  Queen  Cris- 
tina, and  she  did  not  let  such  behavior  as  that  go  on. 
She  took  his  majesty,  into  a  room  by  himself  and 
gave  him  a  lesson  on  good  manners.  That  was  not 
all.  She  finished  by  giving  him  a  sound  whipping, 
and  afterwards  when  his  majesty  went  out  to  ride, 
he  remembered  to  treat  his  loving  people  politely. 

These  capers  are  over,  King  Alfonso  has  learned  to 
behave  well,  and  he  has  regular  lessons,  and 
has  learned  something  of  military  matters.     He  is 


not  very  strong,  and  his  teachers  and  family  are- 
anxious  that  he  should  be  healthy  and  grow  up  able 
to  take  the  cares  of  the  kingdom  when  he  is  old 
enough. 

The  Spaniards  much  prefer  to  have  a  king  rule 
over  them, — they  do  not  wish  to  have  a  queen  aa 
ruler,  unless,  as  now,  for  a  regent  The  government 
of  Queen  Cristina  has  been  wise,  but  the  people 
will  be  glad  when  Alfonso  is  old  enough  to  reign. 

Every  nation  has  some  peculiar  custom  of  its  own. 
In  most  countries  governed  by  a  king  or  queen,  the 
sovereign  is  crowned  with  great  ceremony.  This  is 
not  the  case  in  Spain,  but  when  Alfonso  comes  of  age 
he  will  take  a  solemn  oath  to  govern  according  to 
the  ancient  and  established  laws,  and  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  people. 

To-day  there  is  much  trouble  in  his  dominions. 
The  island  of  Cuba,  ever  since  it  was  discovered  by 
Christopher  Columbus,  has  been  under  the  control 
of  Spain.  But  the  people  of  Cuba  have  long  been 
dissatisfied  with  Spanish  laws  and  government,  and 
more  than  once  have  they  made  an  effort  to  become- 
independent.  They  are  making  such  an  effort  now, 
and  it  is  a  terrible  struggle.  A  cruel  war  is  deso- 
lating a  large  part  of  Alfonso's  kingdom;  it  has 
caused  the  death  of  thousands  of  his  subjects  and 
the  suffering  and  sorrow  of  thousands  more. 

To-day  he  is  a  child  with  no  more  carsj  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  wants  of  his  great  kingdom  than  any 
other  child,  but  he  must  soon  assume  the  duties  ..f  a 
man  and  take  his  place  among  the  rulers  of  nations. 

He  has  been  carefully  trained,  and  he  comes  of 
a  brave  and  a  high-spirited  race.  May  his  reign  be 
a  long  and  wise  one! 


A  Beautiful  Life. 

FEW  years  ago  there  lived  a  famous  woman.  A  lit- 
tle boy  sent  her  twenty-five  cents  and  aaked  her 
for  all  of  her  books.  He  was  too  young  to  know 
their  value.  She  wrote  him  that  twenty-five  cents  would 
not  begin  to  pay  for  all  her  books,  but  that  she  would 
make  him  a  present  of  one  of  them,  and  so  she  sent  him 
"Little  Men"  and  returned  his  twenty-five  cents,  wishing 
that  she  might  gratify  him  to  the  full  extent  of  his  request. 
As  she  lay  sick  week  after  week  before  she  died,  she  made 
little  garments  for  babies  belonging  to  poor  people  who 
could  not  half  take  care  of  their  children,  and  the  last 
work  she  did  was  on  a  tiny  night-robe,  which  she  could 
not  finish.  There  it  is  with  one  sleeve  left  out.  And  her 
hands  are  folded  across  her  peaceful  breast  in  eternal  • 
sleep.  There  stands  a  peach  basket  covered  with  pink, 
curly  tissue  paper.  It  is  full  of  papers,  and  it  is  pretty 
and  useful.  She  did  that,  too.  And  she  wrote  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  "Little  Women."  "Little  Women,"  over  and  over^ 
all  down  the  paper,  so  ttiat  it  could  be  cut  in  stripe,  for 
hundreds  of  children  wanted  her  autograph  or  some  least, 
word  from  her  own  pen.  Such  simple  things  were  th» 
works  of  a  famous  writer  who  loved  to  be  plain  and  com- 
monplace because  she  lived  in  the  World  Beautiful. 
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m    Books-    * 


QTKPPINO  STONES  TO  LITBRATURB.  A  Second 
R^^er^  Brsa^arix^^  Arnold  and  Charlefl  B  Gil- 
bert Boston:  Silver,  Burdett,  &  Co.  Cloth.  Clover 
design.  160  pp.  Colored  illustrations. 
It  is  not  always  that  it  is  given  to  one  person  to  be 
eaually  superior  in  supervision,  in  platform  work,  and  in 
authorship,  but  Miss  Arnold,  the  one  woman  supervisor 
Sf  Be rton.  h^  these  triune  gifts.  The  "First  Reader  was 
a  distinct  success,  a  wise  departure  in  several  particulars, 
but  this  is  a  definite  advance  upon  that.  The  l^^^ 
this  book  have  all  been  found  to  be  s^r^ic^ble  in  ^e 
schoolroom,  and  are  the  elect,  the  survival  of  tlie  fltt^t, 
among  many  similar  lessons  in  use  in  several  schools. 
Miss  Arnold  has  developed  excepUonal  skill  in  maintain- 
ing throughout  apparently  both  the  teaxjhers  and  the 
Dupirs  point  of  view.  The  children  are  fascinated  with 
the  book,  its  illustrations,  its  many  full-page  reproduc- 
tions of  the  masterpieces,  its  beautiful  colored  pages,  its 
prose  and  its  verse,  we  know,  for  we  have  watched  two 
little  ones  as  they  have  eagerly  drank  it  in  again  and 

^The  aim  of  the  book  is  avowedly  to  help  create  a  love 
for  literature  by  giving  the  child  literature  that  is  at- 
tractive. While  the  child  is  to  learn  to  love  literature  by 
reading  with  keen  pleasure  good  things,  the  mission  of 
the  book  does  not  end  here,  for,  with  the  same  skill.  Miss 
ArDold  works  in  language  lessons,  nature  study  and  es- 
pecially familiarity  with  the  names  of  the  artists  whose 
maetrrpieces  she  introduces.  Some  of  these  we  Land- 
seer's  "Saved."  Herring's  "ViUage  Blacksmith "  Rosa 
Bonheur's  "The  Lion  at  Home,"  "On  the  Alert "  "A  Noble 
Charger  "  There  are  several  beautiful  colored  pages,  the 
most  beautiful  of  which  is  a  charming  bit  of  artistic  set- 
ting for  the  twenty-third  Psalm. 

Miss  Arnold  and  Mr.  Gilbert  are  certainly  in  a  fair  way 
to  meet  the  great  expectation  of  their  Mends  in  the  entire 
series  by  retaining  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  school 
reader's  idea,  adding  thereto  much  of  the  latest  in  phi- 
losophy and  experience  by  way  of  literature  and  art. 

THE  FIRST  YEAR  NATURE  READER.  By  Kather- 
ine  ^^  and  Nellie  F.  Klngsley.  Chicago:  Werner 
School    Book    Company.    Cloth,    with    nature  design. 

Thif^s  a  wonderfully  charming  book,  worth  much  to 
children  both  at  home  and  at  school.  It  is  beautifully  il- 
lustrated in  color  with  birds,  flowers,  fruits,  trees,  grain, 
and  the  flag.  It  is  as  Instructive  as.it  is  InteresUng  and 
as  inspiring  to  a  lover  of  nature  as  it  is  beautiful.  A  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  book  is  the  fact  that  it  plans  for  a 
use  of  nature,  rather  than  reliance  upon  the  illustrations, 
that  it  treats  largely  of  phases  of  nature  that  are  acces^ 
sible,  that  it  deals  with  everything  in  its  season,  that  it 
considers  flowers,  fruits,  birds,  etc..  in  their  activity,  their 
coming  and  their  going,  and  that  the  life  of  nature  is  a 
drama  rather  than  a  museum.  In  all  this  the  teacher  is 
to  use  every  modem  aid  of  blackboard  and  chart,  seat 
work  and  sewing,  tracing  and  drawing,  school  activities 
and  field  excursions'. 

TANGLEWOOD  TALES.  For  Girls  and  Boys,  Being  a 
Second  Wonder-Book.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  264  pp.  Price,  75 
cents. 

"The  Tanglewood  Tales"  have  become  classic  wherever 
the  English  language  is  read.  Hawthorne  has  worked 
these  ancient  m>-ths  over  into  tales  of  fresh  and  charming 
beauty.  The  heroes  and  heroines  are  living  characters 
before  the  eyes  of  the  reader.  This  new  edition  has  much 
to  commend  it  Its  typography,  binding,  and  colored 
frontispiece,  with  eight  full-page  illustrations,  are  in  the 
best  style. 

ROUND     THE     YEAR    IN    MYTH    AND    SONG.     By 
Florence  Holbrook.    New  York:  American  Book  Com- 
pany.   Cloth.    12mo.    200  pp.    Illustrated. 
This  little  third  and  fourth  grades'  reading  book  is 
fashioned  and  carried  out  on  a  dainty  plan,  and  with  a 
refinement  which  will  react  most  beneficially  on  the  little 
people  so  fortunate  as  to  use  it.    The  story  of  the  seasons, 
of  the  months,  of  the  days  of  the  week,  and  of  many  natu- 
ral phenomena  is  told  from  every  point  of  view,  the  scien- 
tific, in  language  within  a  child's  comprehension,  the 
poetic,  the  mythical,  the  pictorial,  the  aesthetic.    The 
child's  Imagination  cannot  fail  to  be  stimulated,  its  sense 


ceptlve  for  the  lesson  to  be  taught  The  original  proee^ 
bits  are  little  classics  in  themselves;  for  example,  the  fol- 
lowing  i^~ 

"Day  and  night,  the  golden  glory  of  the  sun  and  the 
softer  radiance  of  the  moon,  the  flush  of  sunrise  and  the 
gorgeous  grandeur  of  departing  day,  the  glimmering  stajrs 
shining  through  the  loopholes  of  the  dark,  the  mystery  of 
the  changing  clouds,  the  rustling  of  leaves,  the  beauty  and 
fragrance  of  the  flower,  the  beneficence  of  summer,  the 
powerful  winds  of  winter,  the  snow,  the  rain,  the  flash  and 
crash  of  storm,— all  these  the  children  know.  The  voice 
of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God  speaks  through  them  to  the 
soul.  Myth  and  song,  painting,  statue  and  temple  have 
interpreted  for  us  these  beautiful  experiences." 

The  illustrations  are  from  classic  art  and  from  modern 
paintings,  and  are  excellently  adapted  to  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  text  The  work  is  printed  in  beautiful 
type,  on  heavy,  cream-laid  paper,  and  the  reproductions 
are  clear  and  soft. 


Bunner.    Music  by 
&  Brothers.    Price, 


THREE    OPERETTAS.    By    H.   C. 

Oscar  Weil.    New  York:  Harper 

$2.50. 

In  keeping  with  its  reputation,  this  widely-known  house^ 
has  published  one  of  the  most  charming  books  of  the  sea- 
son. The  three  delightful  little  operettas  contained  in  it 
are  written  in  Mr.  bunner's  best  style,  while  the  music  is 
melodious  and  simple,  yet  containing  many  fine  passages. 
"The  Three  Little  Kittens  of  the  Land  of  Pie,"  "The 
Seven  Old  Ladles  of  Lavender  Town,"  and  "Bobby  Shaf- 
toe"  are  our  old  friends  of  nursery  days  presented  in  a 
new  form  and  served  up  in  amplified  style.  The  plots 
are  well  worked  out,  and  doubtless  will  be  utilized  upon 
manv  occasions  where  simple  entertainments  are  desired, 
as  the  little  operettas  are  decidedly  playable.  We  have^ 
seen  nothing  that  has  pleased  us  more  for  many  a  day. 

THE  CHILD-LIFE.  Primary  Reading  and  Education 
Chart.  By  Mary  E.  Burt  Boston:  Glnn  &  Co.  50  pp. 
(30x36  inches.)  Printed  on  tinted  rope-manlUa 
paper.  Profusely  illustrated  in  black  and  colors. 
Price,  $20.00;  with  easel,  $21.00. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  departures  of  the  day  in  schooh 
appliances.  This  Burt  chart  itf  the  finest  art  work  ever 
published  for  primary  schools.  There  is  in  the  fifty  pages- 
ample  work  for  a  full  year's  work.  There  are  beautiful 
pictures  for  every  subject  introduced.  The  nature  pages 
fellow  the  seasons,  and  provide  a  large  amount  of  good 
literature  for  the  little  people.  The  charts  treat  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  in  this  order:  Memory  gems,  drawing,  a 
Madonna  page,  flying  squirrel,  the  apple,  the  miller,  pho- 
nics and  word-building,  manual  training,  a  study  of  tools,, 
a  study  of  leaves,  color  page,  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  mouse, 
lakes,  shadows.  Millet's  "Gleaner,"  seeds,  trees,  the  rab- 
bit, cleanliness,  the  cow,  vegetables,  the  horse,  winter, . 
snowf  akes,  Christmas,  the  Nile,  the  moon,  the  elephant, 
the  human  body,  George  Washington,  manners,  polite- 
ness, spring,  seeds,  buds,  birds,  flowers,  insects,  the  frog, 
time,  punctuality,  and  letter-writing. 

Miss  Burt  has  made  a  specialty  of  the  unique  adaptation, 
of  the  principles  of  the  educational  leaders.  In  this  chart 
she  claims  to  have  adapted  "the  principles  announced  by 
Fioebel,  Herbart,  and  Socrates."  A  strange  classification, 
this!  And  yet  Miss  Burt  does  not  hesitate  to  take  from 
each  that  which  suits  her  purpose,  making  it  all  not  only 
American,  but  genuinely  her  own,  leaving  the  teacher 
free,  at  the  same  time,  to  exercise  her  individuality.  Miss. 
Burt  has  none  of  the  elements  of  a  disciple,  though  re- 
taining all  the  essentials  of  loyalty.  The  instincts  of  lead- 
ership are  keener  than  those  of  the  follower.  These- 
charts  present  the  best  phases  of  her  scholarship  and 
genius. 

LITTLE   LESSONS   IN    PLANT    LIFE   FOR    LITTLE 
CHILDREN.    By  Mrs.  H.  H.  Richardson.    Richmond, 
Va.:  B.  P.  Johnson  Publishing  Company.    Cloth,  but- 
tercup design.    123  pp.    Price,  40  cents. 
Mrs.    Richardson  is    one    of   the  beet    primary  school 
teachers  of  the  day.  and  out  of  her  own  life  in  the  Spring- 
field school.  Richmond,  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the 
best  work  as  revealed  at  summer  schools  and  in  the  books 
and  educational  periodicals,  she  has  prepared  an  excellent 
working,  every-day  school  book  adapted  to  any  of  the 
lower  grades  In  which  plant  life  is  studied  for  the  first 
time.    The  illustrations  are  every  way  serviceable,  the 
literary  selections  are  interesting  and  suggestive,  and  the- 
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The  New  Year. 

GLAD  New  Year!    0  glad  New  Year! 

Dawn  brightly  on  us  all. 
And  bring  us  hope  our  hearts  to  cheer, 

Whatever  may  befall. 
On  thee,  old  year,  O  past  old  year! 

Our  lingering  looks  we  cast. 
Ere  thou  dost  all  our  actions  bear 

Into  the  shadowy  past.  —Selected. 

New  Year  Resolutions. 

BY   HELEN    DEAWE. 

LUCK,  cluck,  cluck,  said  a  busy  little  hen, 
A  bright  New  Year  is  here  again, 
I'll  teach  my  children  to  work  this  year, 
Said  this  fat  hen  to  her  chicks  so  dear. 


/r^HILDREN,  dear,  do  you  know? 

(^     That  letters  hide  in  the  sparkling  snow? 

Winter  has  written  and  hidden  them  there. 
And  left  them  to  the  brown  earth's  care. 

These  letters  are  dainty,  snow-white  things 
That  are  sent  by  birds  with  shiny  wings. 
They  come  with  loye-thoughts  to  the  flowers. 
And  help  them  pass  their  silent  hours. 

They  tell  of  happiness,  warmth,  and  loye. 
The  shelter  and  care  that  comes  from  above. 
These  crystal  valentines  all  of  us  know 
Are  the  silvery  flakes  of  the  beautiful  snow. 

—Child  Garden. 


New  Year's  Gem. 


"I'm  little  January;  perhaps  you  do  not  know 
How  far  I've  come  to  see  you,  across  the  fields  of  snow. 
Perhaps  you  weren't  expecting  I'd  be  so  very  small. 
Perhaps  you're  almost  wishing  I  had  not  come  at  aU." 

—Selected. 
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Quack,  quack,  quack,  said  a  lively  little  duck. 
The  bright  New  Year  must  bring  good  luck, 
I'll  wash  my  face  and  I'll  brush  my  clothes. 
And  swim  my  best  with  my  little  toes. 

Meow,  meow,  meow,  said  some  little  kitties  three. 
Throughout  this  year  we'll  all  agree. 
We'll  never  scratch  and  we'll  never  bite, 
But  all  this  year  we  will  do  Just  right 

Peep,  peep,  peep,  said  a  merry  little  bird, 
A  bright  New  Year  is  come,  I've  heard, 
I'll  learn  new  songs,  and  happy  they  shall  be. 
So  sweet  and  clear,  and  so  full  of  glee. 

Bow,  wow,  wow,  said  a  little  dog  of  tan. 
This  year  I'll  do  the  best  I  can, 
I'll  mind  my  master,  and  do  each  day 
The  best  I  can  in  my  very  best  way. 


^ 
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1,  2,  8,  4,  5. 

NE  little  kitten  with  a  Jingling  bell; 
Two  little  eyes,  and— don't  you  tell! — 
Three  little  bowls  of  milk  up  high; 
Four  little  laps  by  the  kitten  spry; 
Five  little  laps  of  the  yellow  cream; 
Then  comes  the  end  of  the  blissful  dream; 
For  one  little  maid,  with  two  little  hands, 
Makes  three  little  steps  to  the  broom  as  it  stands, 
Gives  four  little  stamps  and  Ave  little  blows. 
And  out  of  the  door  tlje  kitten  goes. 

—Harriet  Brewer. 


Our  School. 

BT   BERTHA   M.    BEMI8. 

[Tune:  "Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp."] 

ERE  we  gather  every  day. 
Here  we  study  all  our  lessons  o'er  and  o'er. 
Boys  and  girls  so  glad  and  free, 
And  we're  gaining  fast  the  key 
That's  to  be  our  own,  you  see. 
That  we're  going  to  use  to  unlock  Wisdom's  door. 

Chorus. 

Tramp,  tramp,  tramp!  as  we  go  marching. 

We  are  merry,  glad,  and  free; 

Just  step  in  our  schoolroom  bright. 

We  are  sure  you'll  like  to  come. 

For  a  happy  lot  of  boys  and  girls  you'll  see. 

Though  the  lessons  may  be  hard, 

We  are  brave  and  we  are  strong, 

And  we'll  never  let  them  beat  us  ansng^ay; 

So  we'll  master  every  one. 

Even  if  they  are  so  long, 

And  we'll  all  grow  better,  wiser  day  by  day. 

We  are  soldiers  of  the  school, 

And  we  march  in  perfect  time, 

Always  ready  to  obey  each  slight  command; 

And  we  mean  to  do  our  best, 

Upward  we  will  ever  climb, 

And  we'll  take  the  highest  places  in  the  land! 
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North,  South,  Eastland  West. 

Note.— For  four  girls.  North  takes  place  on  north  side  of  platform 
-and  recites  verse.  South  takes  place  in  front*  or  at  the  side  of  North, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  platform,  some  distance  apart.  East 
-and  West,  the  same.  When  West  has  finished  recitation  they  all  turn 
Join  right  hands  in  centre,  and  recite  last  verse  in  concert. 

[North — Girl  in  white;  white  flowers.] 
UT  from  a  tiny,  north  em  lake 
The  Mississippi  flows;    . 
Like  some  grand  truth  that  gathers  strength 

And  volume  as  it  goes. 
Oh,  North,  let  this  your  emblem  be: 

This  river,  grand  and  strong; 
Drinli  in  the  right,  the  truth,  the  light. 
And  wash  away  the  wrong. 

{South— Girl    In    rose   color;     profusely    adorned    with 
bright-colored  flowers.] 
Across  the  weary  ocean 

The  Spanish  ships  sailed  slow. 
Upon  one  Easter  Sunday, 

Long  years  and  years  ago. 
But  perfumed  breezes  came  to  them 

In  the  cool  morning  hours. 
And  soon  they  saw  the  welcome  land, 

The  southern  land  of  flowers. 

[East— Girl  in  pale  blue;  blue  flowers.] 
To  the  eastern  coast  there  came  one  day 

A  white- winged  ship  and  a  pilgrim  band; 
Though  cold  ice  glittered  along  the  bay. 

And  iwhite  snow  covered  the  land. 
They  sang,  and  "the  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang." 

Where  no  Christian  foot  had  trod; 
And  a  prayer  as  pure  as  the  frosty  air,  f  -    • 

And  as  free,  went  up  to  God.  **» 


[West— Oirl  in  straw  color;  yellow  flowers.] 
Drake  "went  sailing  out  into  the  West," 

The  West,  with  its  wonders  unseen,  untold — 
Sailed  till  he  came  to  the  beautiful  bay 

Of  the  future  city  of  gold. 
Little  he  dreamed,  as  he  sailed  away, 

This  voyager  of  old. 
This  grand  wild  coast  would  ring  one  day 

With  the  cry  of  gold!  gold!  gold! 
[All.] 
United  North,  South,  East,  and  West, 
All  make  the  land  we  love  the  best — 
America!  home  of  the  free! 
God  grant  her  peace  and  purity. 

— H.  D.  Castle,  in  School  and  Home. 
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The  Stars. 

HAT  do  the  stars  do 
Up  in  the  sky, 
Higher  than  wind  can  blow, 

Or  the  clouds  fly? 
Each  star  in  its  own  glory 

Circles,  circles  still; 
As  it  was  lit  to  shine  and  set. 
And  do  its  Maker's  will. 

— Christiana  Rossetti. 


® 


Teddy's  Query. 

NE  brother  was  tall  and  slim, 
The  other  chubby  and  short — 
Teddy  sat  looking  at  them  one  night. 
Apparently  lost  in  thought. 


"Mamma,"  he  asked  at  length, 
VWhich  would  you  like  the  best— 
precio^e  to  grow  north  and  south,  like  Tom, 
Vrhano   ^^®  Willie,  from  east  to  west?" 

— A.  F.  Caldwell,  in  Youth's  Companion. 


GOLDEN-ROD. 


BOOKS,  ^y  ^^^^  ^*  Haaren,  A.  M. 

'^r-.. (  Artistic  Binding ;  boards.) 

RHYMES ANDFABLES(i8tReaderGrade),  lac 
SONGS  AND  STORIES  (2nd  Reader  Grade),  15c. 
FAIRY  LIFE  (3rd  Reader  Grade),  aoc. 
BALLADS  ANDTALES(4th  ReaderGrade),  2$c. 

This  dainty  series  is  bound  in  Golden-rod 
color,  with  chaste  lettering  in  brown,  and  spray  of 
Golden- rod  displayed  in  contrast. 

Choice  literature  for  children.  Interesting  sup- 
plementary reading.  Folklore.  Children's  classics. 
Tale;*  of  Legend  and  Romance.  Words  carefully 
graded.     Widely  used  and  cordially  approved. 


•  Mr.    Haaren't    *  '"allads     and 
Tales,'  like  the  other  books  of  the 


A  *' Golden  Opinion.' 

AeTics,  is  admirable.  The  stories  are  interesting,  uossess  literary 
merits  and  are  especially  valuable  because  of  their  hi>-torical  set* 
tihg.  It  is  the  fir»t  practical  application  nf  the  'Culture  Epoch* 
theory  to  ^upplemeotarv  readers  that  I  have  seen,  and  it  will  be 
AppT^cijiTeU  not  only  by  the  followers  of  Herbart,  but  by  all 
i^acliem  vnho  recognize  the  importance  of  interesting  material  for 
«upp]eni(^niary  reading." — J.  A.  Pitman,  Huptrintendent  0/ 
SfMfip/j^  M^riboro,  Mass. 

Sftcmi  diicounis  on  the  GoleUn-Rod  Bocks  an  orders  in  gnantHy 
IfyffH  are  hoking  for  something  Itetter^  this  series  will  delight 
y^u.    Send  /or  list  0/  the  Standard  Literature  Series.    (a8  nos.) 


UNIVERSITY -PUBLISHmG -CO. 

43 — 47  East  Tenth  Street, 

BOSTON:    352  Washington  St.,         NFW  YflPlT 
New  England  Dept.  llC  YY     I  UIVH. 
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EVERT  TEACHER 


finds  daily  in  her  work  Fome  new  and 
perplexing  problem  to  solve.     With 


The  Teacher's 
Practical  Library 


at  hand  for  consultation,  the  answer 

may  alwayn  be  found 

It    i»ill   eont  yon   nolhins^ 

to  have  this  Library  placed  upon 
your  table  for  inspection.  .  .  .  . 
Send  postal-card  for  particulars,  men- 
tioning this   paper 

Agents  Wanted. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,   Publishers, 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Her  Grandpa. 

Y  ORAMTA  Is  a  funny  man, 

He's  Scotch  as  he  can  be, 
I  tries  to  teach  him  all  I  can, 

But  he' can't  talk  like  me; 
I've  told  him  forty  thousand  times 

But  'taint  a  bit  of  use. 
He  always  says  a  man's  a  "mon," 

An'  calls  a  house  a  "hoose." 

He  plays  with  me  most  every  day. 

And  rides  me  on  his  knee; 
He  took  me  to  a  picnic  once. 

And  dressed  up  Just  like  me. 
He  says  I  am  a  "bonnie  bairn," 

And  kisses  me,  and  when 
I  asks  him  why  can't  he  talk  right, 

He  says,  "I  dinna  ken." 

But  me  an'  him  has  lots  of  fun, 

He's  such  a  funny  man, 
I  dance  for  him  and  brush  his  hair, 

And  loves  him  all  I  can. 
I  calls  him  Anjrew  (that's  his  name), 

And  he  says  I  can't  talk, 
And  then  he  puts  my  plaidie  on. 

And  takes  me  for  a  walk. 
I  tells  him  forty  thousand  times, 

But  'taint  a  bit  of  use. 
He  always  says  a  man's  a  "mon," 

An'  calls  a  house  a  "hoose." 
—Charles  D.  Stewart,  in  the  iBtetfor. 
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"We  bring  our  heart's  best  offering,  ^ 

As  earth  grows  brown  and  sere,  v^ 

To  lay  before  the  mighty  King,  ^  -  ' 
Who  rules  the  rolling  year." 


Squirrel  Town. 

HERE  the  oak-trees  tall  and  stately 

Stretch  great  branches  to  the  sky. 
Where  the  green  leaves  toss  and  flutter^ 

As  the  summer  days  go  by. 
Dwell  a  crowd  of  little  people. 

Ever  racing,  up  and  down — 
Bright  eyes  glancing,  gray  tails  whisking — 

This  is  known  as  Squirrel  Town. 

Bless  me,  what  a  rush  and  bustle. 

As  the  happy  hours  speed  by! 
Chitter,  chatter— chatter,  chitter,  . 

Underneath  the  azure  sky. 
Laughs  the  brook  to  hear  the  clamor; 

Chirps  the  sparrow  gay  and  brown; 
"Welcome!    Welcome,  everybody! — 

Jolly  place,  this  Squirrel  Town." 

Honey-bees  the  fields  are  roaming; 

Daisies  nod,  and  lilies  blow; 
Soon  Jack  Frost, — the  saucy  fellow, — 

Hurrying,  will  come,  I  know. 
Crimson  leaves  will  light  the  woodland. 

And  the  nuts  come  pattering  down; 
Winter  store  they  all  must  gather — 

Busy  place  then.  Squirrel  Town. 

Blowing,  blustering,  sweeps  the  north  wind — 

See!     The  snow  is  flying  fast. 
Hushed  the  brook,  and  hushed  the  sparrow. 

For  the  summer-time  is  past. 
Yet  these  merry  little  fellows 

Do  not  fear  old  Winter's  frown; 
Snug  in  hollow  trees  they're  hiding — 

Quiet  place  is  Squirrel  Town. 

— Allx  Thorn,  in  October  St.  Nicholas. 


^         WE  ARE  HEUDQDARTERS 
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Schoil  Goods  and 
Edncational  Supplies. 


Write  us  for  School  Goods  list, 
containing  all  articles  required  in 
the  Public  Schools  and  Educational 
Departments. 


J 


i 


Acme  stationer)  and  Paper  Co.,  ^ 

Ntrtk  NlRth  St.  Ill  Wytho  In.,  Bmkl|i.  N.  Y.     t 


4-%%^«^%'-%^ 


^^-%'%/%^^^^^^ 


THE 


Perry  Reproductions 

OF" 

FAMOUS  PAINTINGS 


JL-NT^ 


STATUARY 

AND  PICTURES  OF 

Poets  and  their  Homes 

ONE  CENT  EACH 

BT    THE    HUNDRED. 

150   SnbJecU.     On     Paper    5  l-te  bjr  8  lnctoe» 


For- 


Picture  Study, 
Language  Teachings 
Literature, 

In  Kindergarten,  Primary.  Grammar,  and  High  Schools. 

Book  of  Fiftooi  Boiitlful  MadoiMi  25  coits,  postpiM 

Send  stamp  for  catalogue  and  samples  to 

MRS.  E.  M.  PERRT, 

10  Tremont  Street, 

Mention  thU  Paper,  Maiden,  Ma88« 

SARAH  Louise  Arnold  says:—  ^  , 

'*i  cordially  commend  them  to  teachers.    They  are  beautiful  and 
within  the  reach  of  all." 
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A  Famous  Horse. 

BY   ALICE   G.    PATTEN. 

IM  ANCT  HANKS  was  a  wonderful  horse  in  her  day.  So 
E^  was  the  famous  horse  Bucephalus  (Bu-ceph-a-lus), 
^^  who  helped  Alexander  conquer  the  world.  So  was 
that  horse  Pegasus,  who  had  shining  wings  that  bore  him 
on  high  to  heaven! 

But  I  know  of  another  horse  more  wonderful  still.  He 
could  not  beat  Nancy  Hanks  on  the  race  course,  nor  fly 
with  Pegasus  up  to  the  clouds,  and  I  do  not  believe  he 
ever  bore  a  hero  like  Alexander  on  his  back;  but  I  am 
sure  of  one  thing,— he  once  carried  some  brave  soldiers 
under  his  back,  and  helped  to  capture  a  mighty  city.  Now, 
how  could  a  horse  take  a  city,  do  you  suppose?  Well, 
this  one  really  did,  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how. 

A  long,  long  time  ago  there  lived  a  great  and  noble 
king  whose  name  was  Priam.  He  ruled  over  a  city  called 
Troy,  and  his  people  were  called  Trojans.  You  would 
have  loved  Priam  just  to  see  his  sweet  and  gentle  face. 
But  he  had  a  son  whom  you  would  have  despised.  This 
son's  name  was  Paris.  He  had  a  face  as  beautiful  as  the 
morning,  but  his  heart  was  weak  and  cowardly.  And 
when  a  man's  heart  is  wrong,  you  may  be  sure  his  words 
and  actions  will  often  be  wrong,  too. 

So  it  was  with  Paris.  He  did  a  very  wicked  thing. 
(He  deeply  wronged  a  noble  Qreek  king.)  This  brought 
grief  and  sorrow  to  his  poor  old  father's  heart  and  the 
horrors  of  a  long  war  upon  Troy.  For  all  the  other 
Greek  kings  and  princes  were  greatly  angered,  and  said 
they  would  punish  this  false  Paris  and  all  his  country- 
men. So  they  raised  a  large  army  and  sailed  across  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Aegean  (E-ge-an)  to  Troy. 

Thus  began  the  famous  Trojan  war.  It  had  now  lasted 
ten  long  years.  Many  of  the  noblest  and  bravest  chiefs 
and  warriors  among  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  had  fallen. 
Yet  Troy  still  stood  untaken,  and  still  the  white  tents  of 
the  Greeks  lay  stretched  before  its  walls. 

Once,  indeed,  the  Greeks  thought  that  they  should 
surely  take  Troy.  For  you  must  know  that  the  Trojans 
had  a  wonderful  statue  of  Minerva.  The  story  was  that 
it  had  fallen  from  heaven,  and  that  so  long  as  the  Trojans 
kept  it  within  their  walls,  just  so  long  their  city  would 
remain  standing. 

Now  the  Greeks  said,  '*If  we  can  only  take  this  statue, 
Troy  will  be  ours  without  any  fighting."  So  two  brave 
Greek  chiefs  secretly  entered  the  city  and  carried  off  the 
statue. 

But,  alas!  although  the  Greeks  had  taken  the  statue, 
for  some  reason  or  other  they  still  could  not  take  the  city. 
Do  you  suppose  it  was  because  they  had  stolen  the  holy 
image? 

Then,  of  course,  the  Greeks  were  very  much  discour- 
aged. But  they  made  up  their  minds  to  try  once  more. 
This  time  they  decided  to  use  stratagem,  or  trickery. 

And  now  I  know  you  are  wondering  what  all  this  has  to 
do  with  the  horse.  A  great  deal.  This  horse  was  the 
trick,  and  you  shall  see  how  the  poor  Trojans  were  de- 
ceived by  it. 

The  Greeks  built  this  horse  of  wood  and  set  it  up  in 
their  camp,  directly  opposite  the  great  western  gate  of 
Troy.  Then  they  all  suddenly  sailed  away.  Not  a  Greek 
was  to  be  seen  on  all  the  broad  plain. 

How  glad  the  Trojans  were!  They  thought,  of  course, 
that  their  enemy  had  grown  tired  of  fighting  so  long,  and 
had  at  last  gone  oft  to  their  homes  across  the  water.  So 
the  Trojans  poured  out  of  their  city  with  songs  and  shouts 
of  joy.  And  as  they  scattered  through  the  plain,  they 
said  one  to  another,  'There  the  Greeks  stood  in  battle 
array."  "Here  the  fierce  Achilles  (A-kil-les)  stretched 
his  tent."  "There  we  could  see  the  white  sails  of  their 
fleet." 

But,  most  of  all,  they  crowded  about  the  fatal  horse. 


There  it  towered  as  big  as  a  mountain,  its  mighty  head 
stretching  toward  the  sky,  and  seeming  to  look  over  their 
city  walls,  and  down  upon  the  roofs  of  their  homes  and 
temples. 

While  they  were  wondering  where  it  came  from,  and 
what  they  should  do  with  it,  a  priest  named  Laocoon  (La- 
oc-o-on)  came  rushing  from  the  city,  crying,  "What  mad- 
ness is  this,  oh  wretched  countrymen?  Do  you  really 
think  that  the  Greeks  have  departed?  Do  not  believe  iiv 
this  horse!  It  is  a  trick  of  the  enemy.  For  my  part,  I 
fear  the  Greeks,  even  though  they  bear  gifts." 

With  these  words  Laocoon  lifted  his  mightly  spear  and 
hurled  it  with  all  his  strength  against  the  horse.  At  that 
moment  some  other  Trojans  came  up,  dragging  one  whose 
hands  were  bound  behind  his  back.  Poor  man!  you 
would  have  pitied  him,  I  am  sure,  with  all  your  heart,  had 
you  seen  his  soiled  and  bleeding  feet,  his  torn  garments 
pinned  together  with  thorns,  and  his  long  hair  hanging 
uncombed  about  his  pale,  thin  face  and  neck. 

You  may  be  certain  that  the  Trojans  were  sorry  for 
him,  anyway,  and  their  good  old  king  Priam  bade  him  not 
to  fear,  but  to  tell  his  sad  story. 

Then  the  man  stretched  his  hands  toward  the  sky,  and 
swore  that  all  he  should  tell  would  be  the  truth.  He 
said  that  he  was  a  Greek;  that  his  name  was  Sinon 
(Si-non);  that  all  the  other  Greeks  had  sailed  home, 
but  had  cruelly  left  him  to  die  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Now,  the  soft-hearted  Trojans  believed  every  word, 
and  told  Sinon  he  should  suffer  no  harm,  even  though  he 
was  a  Greek,  if  he  would  only  tell  them  about  the  horse 
of  wood. 

So  Sinon  went  on.  "You  remember,"  he  said,  "how  one 
night  your  precious  statue  of  Minerva  strangely  disap- 
peared? Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  two  Greeks 
secretly  took  it  from  its  sacred  seat  and  set  it  up  in  our 
camp.  Then  we  thought  surely  we  should  take  your  city. 
But  we  were  terribly  mistaken. 

"Never  shall  I  forget  our  terror  at  the  strange  actions 
of  the  sacred  image.  Three  times  it  leaped  from  the 
ground,  shaking  shield  and  spear.  Glittering  flames 
flashed  from  its  staring  eyes,  and  the  salt  sweat  poured 
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down  its  limbs.  Then  we  knew  that  we  had  offended 
the  goddess  Minerva,  whose  holy  image  we  had  thus 
stojen.  And  our  soothsayer,  or  prophet,  told  us  that  we 
must  seek  the  will  of  the  gods  in  Greece.  So  my  country- 
men have  sailed  away  to  Greece  in  their  hollow  ships, 
taking  the  statue  with  them.  But  soon  they  will  return. 
The  gods  Will  be  on  their  side,  and  they  will  bring  fresh 
troops  to  capture  your  city. 

"Now.  listen,  while  I  tell  you  about  this  horse,  and 
hasten  to  do  as  I  bid,  if  you  would  be  safe.  Before  the 
Greeks  left  they  built  this  monstrous  horse,  thinking  thus 
to  please  the  angry  goddess.  And  they  built  It  so  huge 
for  fear  you  would  drag  it  into  your  city.  For  the  sooth- 
sayer had  told  them  that  once  within  the  walls  of  Troy, 
it  would  take  the  place  of  the  stolen  image,  and  so  your 
city  would  never  fall." 

At  these  words  of  the  cunning  Sinon  the  foolish  Tro- 
jans vowed  they  would  drag  the  monster  into  their  city, 
if  they  had  to  tear  down  the  walls.  Just  then  a  most 
dreadful  thing  happened,  which  made  them  even  the  more 
determined.  For  they  saw  two  enormous  sea-serpents 
dashing  through  the  waters,  raising  their  blood-red  heads 
above  the  crests  of  the  waves,  and  lashing  the  brine  into 
foam  with  their  tails.  They  turned  neither  this  way  nor 
that,  but  made  straight  for  Laocoon,  the  priest,  who  had 
wounded  the  sacred  horse.  And  first  they  coiled  their 
slimy  forms  about  the  bodies  of  his  two  sons,  and  fed  on 
their  tender  limbs.  Then  they  seized  upon  the  priest 
himself,  and  bound  him  fast  with  their  immense  coils, 
and  buried  their  poisonous  fangs  in  his  quivering  flesh. 

When  their  bloody  work  was  done,  they  glided  swiftly 
away  to  a  statue  of  Minerva  (not,  of  course,  the  sacred 
image,  for  that  the  Greeks  had),  and  hid  beneath  her 
feet  and  shield.    Then  the  Trojans  knew  that  the  horse 


really  was  sacred  to  Minerva,  as  Sinon  had  said,  and  they 
made  all  haste  to  get  it  into  their  city. 

They  threw  great  rollers  beneath  its  feet,  and  stretched 
a  long  cord  from  its  neck.  The  gateway  was  too  small. 
Th6y  tore  down  a  part  of  their  walls.  Then,  amid 
sacred  songs  of  youths  and  fair  maidens,  they  laid  hold 
of  the  great  rope.  Silently  the  mighty  horse  began  to 
roll  towards  the  city.  Four  times  it  paused  on  the  very 
threshold.    Four  times  it  sent  forth  a  hollow  groan. 

Now,  to  pause  or  stumble  at  an  entrance  was  always 
considered  a  very  bad  sign.  But  the  heedless  Trojans  did 
not  now  stop  for  signs,  good  or  bad.  On  they  hastened, 
never  stopping  until  they  had  set  up  the  horse  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  city. 

They  sat  up  far  into  the  night,  feasting  and  rejoicing. 
Then  there  was  silence  throughout  the  broad  walls  o' 
Troy.    The  bright  stars  looked  down  through  the  dark 
ness  and  saw  all  the  Trojans  wrapped  in  slumber. 

But  at  the  dead  of  the  night  another  light  than  that  of 
the  stars  appeared  in  the  west.  A  moment  only  it  flared 
against  the  dark  sky,  but  the  watchful  Sinon  had  caught 
the  gleam.  It  was  the  light  of  a  blazing  torch, — a  signal 
from  the  Greek  fleet.  Alas!  for  the  poor  Trojans.  The 
Greeks  had  only  been  hiding  on  an  island  close  by,  and 
at  the  signal  sailed  straight  across  the  narrow  straits 
for  Troy. 

At  the  same  time  the  wicked  Sinon  opened  a  secret 
door  in  the  horse,  and  out  came  the  Greek  chiefs,  armed 
from  top  to  toe. 

Away   they   sped   to   the   entrance!      They   slew   the 
guards  and  flung  open  the  gates.    The  waiting  Greeks 
•rushed  in.    The  unsuspecting  Trojans  were  waked  from 
their  slumbers  by  the  clatter  and  din  of  arms. 

They  sprang  to  the  defense  of  their  city,  but  It  was  too 
late.  The  gentle,  white-haired  Priam,  their  dear  old  king, 
was  slaughtered  at  the  very  altar.  Fires  were  kindled 
everywhere.  Their  grand  old  temples  and  paUcas  were 
burned  to  the  ground.  And  when  the  morning  star  rose 
above  Mount  Ida.  it  looked  down  upon  the  smoking  ruins 
of  what  had  once  been  the  beautiful  city  of  Troy.  So 
you  see  how  a  horse  of  wood  really  did  capture  a  powerful 
city. 
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The  Eyesigrht  of  School 
Children. 

The  environment  of  school  chil- 
dren, with  regard  to  its  influence 
upon  their  eyes,  must  be  carefully 
studied.  In  the  structure  of  the 
school  building,  as  few  obstacles  to 
vision  as  may  be  should  be  permitted; 
ample  illumination,  whether  natural 
or  artificial,  should  be  had  from  the 
left  side  of  the  desks;  the  desks 
themselves  should  be  of  such  sizes  as 
to  permit  the  pupil's  feet  to  rest 
firmly  upon  the  floor;  they  should  be 
provided  with  comfortable  backs  and 
slightly  slanting  tops,  the  latter 
placed  at  such  distances  from  the  eyes 
as  to  render  sight  easy  without  the 
close  approximation  of  books;  the 
blackboards,  maps,  etc.,  should  be  so 
situated  as  to  to  be  readily  seen;  an 
erect  style  of  handwriting,  less  irk- 
some to  the  eye  than  the  slanting 
characters,  should  be  taught;  and 
frequent  changes  of  study  or  inter- 
vals of  intermission  should  be  se- 
cured, so  as  to  avoid  the  harmful 
eftects  of  continuous  work  of  one 
kind.— From  "Defective  Eyesight  In 
American  Children,"  In  Review  of 
Reviews. 


Questions. 

Del— 

1.  Speak  In  a  loud  or  harsh  tome? 

2.  Speak     frequently    to    certain 
pupils? 

3.  Call  upon  the  best  pupils  to  re- 
cite oftener  than  upon  the  poor  ones? 

4.  Spend  too  much  time  with  the 
dull  or  lazy  pupils? 

5.  Know  beforehand  exactly  what 
I  wish  to  do  at  each  recitation? 

6.  Insist  on  neat  work  In  every- 
thing? 

7.  Examine  my  pupils'  text-bookj 
to  see  that  they  are  not  abused? 

8.  Keep  my  register  neatly  written 
up? 

9.  Obey  and  enforce  the  rules  and 
regulations? 

10.  Follow     the     new    course    of 
study? 

11.  Do  as  well  as  I  can? 

12.  Love  to  teach? 

13.  Strive  to  Improve? 

14.  Enjoy  the  teachers'  meetings? 

15.  Plan  to  attend  any  state  meet- 
ings this  year?— Midland  Schools. 


What  the  Little  Pronoun  Told 
He. 

I'm  a  little  pronoun.  My  names 
are  who,  whose,  and  whom. 

When  I  do  something,  people  call 
me  who.  When  I  own  something, 
people  call  me  whose.  When  some- 
body does  something  to  me,  I  am 
called  whom. 

If  you  see  me,  you  may  be  pretty 
sure  there  Is  a  noun*  somewhere 
around. 

I'm   not  Just  a  common  pronoun; 


Moonligrht  on  %ht 
^a.  There  iire  pic- 
tures and  dream  a 
and  castlea  in  the 
air  for  tbe  woman 
who  sits  and  gazes 
out  over  it.  Pic- 
tures of  a  ha]ipy 
home,  drcam»  of  a 
manl^  husband, 
beautiful  castles  to  be  built  by  the  loving 
hands  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  filled 
with  healthy,  happy  children. 

Almost  without  exception  these  dreams 
might  become  realities  if  mothers  would 
only  teach  their  daughters  the  most  com- 
mon sense  facts  about  their  own  physical 
make-up,  and  advise  them  how  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  perils  of  the  three 
critical  periods  of  their  live*— puberty  or 
maturity,  motherhood  and  the  *'tum  of 
life."  Women  at  these  times  suffer  from 
irregularities  and  weaknesses  which,  if 
neglected,  will  develop  into  dangerous  dis- 
eases and  make  their  whole  lives  wretched. 

The  delicate  organs  that  make  wifehood 
and  motherhood  possible,  cannot  be  neg- 
lected with  impunity.  If  they  are  neglect- 
ed the  result  is  unhappy  wifehood,  and 
motherhood  will  be  a  menace  of  death. 
Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription  is  an  un- 
failing specific  for  all  diseases  of  these 
organs.  It  restores  them  to  perfect  health. 
It  promotes  regularity  of  their  special  func- 
tions. It  fits  for  wifehood  and  mother- 
hood. It  tones,  invigorates  and  builds  up 
the  nerves  that  have  been  shattered  by 
pain  and  suffering. 

'*  Pot  years  my  wife  suffered  from  what  the 
doctors  called  prolapsus  of  the  uterus,**  writes 
Mr.  Harry  Chant.  o(  211  Haskell  Street,  Dallas, 
Texas.  *^  She  was  nervous,  had  cold  hands  and 
feet,  palpitation,  headache,  backache,  constipa- 
tion, a  oisaiirreeable  drain,  bearing-down  pain* 
and  no  appetite.  She  Rot  so  weak  she  could  no! 
^  around.  I  am  only  a  laborer,  and  was  alwasrs 
in  debt  to  the  doctors,  and  all  for  no  good,  as  none 
of  them  did  her  any  good.  She  began  taking 
Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription  and  it  seemed 
to  work  like  a  charm.  She  has  taken  about 
thirteen  bottles  and  is  to-day  as  stout  and 
healthy  as  any  woman  in  the  United  States.** 

I'm  a  relative  pronoun.  All  pro- 
nouns cannot  have  people  with  tbem 
constantly,  as  I  can. 

Sometimes  I'd  like  to  be  by  myself, 
as  my  Cousin  I  (who  is  a  personal 
pronoun)  can  be. 

I  go  with  a  very  select  set  of  nouns. 
They  all  tell  about  people,  not  mere 
things. 

Sometimes  ignorant  people  put  me 
with  those  ordinary  nouns  that  mean 
only  things.  But  it  Is  better  not  to 
do  so,  as  I  belong  to  persons  only,  not 
to  things. 

To  think  of  it!  I  can  go  even  with 
those  very  stuck-up  proper  nouns. 

The  noun  I  go  with  is  called  my  an- 
tecedent. 

I  would  give  you  a  few  sentences, 
and  see  if  you  could  find  me  in  them, 
but  it  Is  much  better  to  let  you  make 
some  for  yourselves. — St.  Nicholas. 


Some  years  ago  a  clergyman  visit- 
ing a  ragged  school  in  London  asked 
a  class  of  bright,  mischievous  urchins, 
all  of  whom  had  been  gathered  from 
the  streets,  "How  many  bad  boys 
does  it  take  to  make  a  good  one?" 
A  little  fellow  immediately  replied: 
"One,  sir,  if  you  treat  him  well."— 
Kindergarten  Review. 


Behold— a  Bear  I 

Mrs.  Cameron's  house  at  Fresh- 
water,  the  rendezvous  of  many  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women,  was,  in 
some  sort,  the  refuge  of  many  whose 
heart's  desire  it  was  to  know  Tenny- 
son. No  one  she  could  help  was  ever 
turned  away;  none  willingly  would 
she  have  left  "out  of  the  feast  of  life." 
With  Tennyson  she  was  on  terms  of 
friendly  intimacy,  being  in  her  rela- 
tionship with  him,  as  in  all  othermat- 
ters,  a  law  unto  herself.  She  could ^ 
and  did,  say  anything  to  him,  though 
always  within  the  limits  set  by  high- 
bred feeling  and  a  heart  that  was 
never  at  fault.  One  day  some  Ameri- 
can acquaintances  of  hers,  visitors  at 
Freshwater,  went;  up  to  Farringford 
in  the  expectation  of  seeing  Tenny- 
son. But  soon  after  they  returned  to 
Dimbola  with  a  rueful  tale  of  disap- 
pointment "Oh,  he  won't  see  you?" 
she  said.  "Come  with  me!"  And 
thereupon,  hastily  throwing  on  her 
shawl,  she  took  them  straightway  to 
Farringford,  entered  the  open  hall 
door,  and  marched  them  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  Mr.  Tennyson 
and  his  wife  were  seated.  "Alfred," 
she  said,  "these  strangers  come  fi-om 
a  far  country  to  see  the  lion  of  Fresh- 
water; and,"  waving  her  hand,  "be- 
hold—a bear!"— The  Century. 


A  Queer  Farm. 

Doubtless  you  have  heard  of  many 
kinds  of  farms,  but  a  hare  farm  is 
something  entirely  new,  and  Just  why 
it  should  be  called  a  farm  is  a  ques- 
tion, for  the  hares  live  in  the  second 
story  of  a  large  wagon-house,  ^his 
room  is  very  large,  and  is  divided  into 
what  we  might  call  streets  or  ave- 
nues, with  the  hares'  houses  on  each 
side.  As  the  hares  have  all  been 
bom  in  this  place,  they  seem  quite  as 
happy  as  though  they  were  running 
about  in  the  woods  and  through  the 
grass.  These  hares  are  descended 
from  a  pair  of  Belgian  hares,  and  re- 
semble our  wild  rabbits,  except  that 
they  are  about  twice  as  large.— Chris- 
tian Union. 


Whatever  children  read,  let  us  see 
that  it  is  good  of  its  kind  and  that  it 
gives  variety,  so  that  no  integral 
want  of  human  nature  shall  be  neg- 
lected, so  that  neither  imagination, 
memory,  nor  reflection  shall  be 
starved.  I  own  it  is  difficult  to  help 
them  in  their  choice  when  most  of  us 
have  not  learned  to  choose  wisely  for 
ourselves.  A  discriminating  taste  in 
literature  is  not  to  be  gained  without 
effort,  and  our  constant  reading  of 
the  little  books  spoils  our  appetite  for 
the  great  ones.— Kate  Douglas  Wig- 
gin. 


We  are  Indebted  to  Colley  Cibber, 
not  to  Shakespeare,  for  "Richard  is 
himself  again." 
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Jt       Established  18^       jl 


TheoIdfefiaUe 

STEEL  PENS  •  .  . 

Imltatnd  by  many,  excelled  or  equaled 
by  jiooe.  Sample  cacd,  26  different 
numbers,  for  all  styleg  of  writings  leat 
poil-paid  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

Ask  for  **26^  canL 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

4SO  Broome  St.,  New  York.  S.  ¥• 

Red  Ribbon  Day. 

Among  the  devices  for  promoting 
regularity  In  attendance.  Red  Ribbon 
day  has  few  rivals  In  excellence. 
Red  Ribbon  day  Is  the  first  Monday  In 
each  ''school"  month.  On  that  day, 
In  each  building,  all  pupils,  from  the 
lowest  grade  to  the  highest,  who  have 
been  neither  tardy  nor  absent  during 
the  previous  month,  assemble  in  the 
principars  room.  Upon  each  a  knot 
of  red  ribbon  Is  pinned  as  a  recogni- 
tion of  his  good  record. 

The  number  of  "red  ribbons"  is  re- 
■corded,  and  compared  with  the  num- 
ber received  at  the  close  of  the  previ- 
ous months.  If  it  is  greater,  there  is 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  but  if,  from 
sickness  or  inclement  weather,-  it  is 
less,  Regret  is  very  evident.  Each 
grade  contributes  a  song,  declama- 
tion, or  select  reading  to  the  brief 
programme.  Sometimes  one  of  the 
teachers  adds  a  story.  Then,  with 
smiling  faces,  the  pupils  file  back  to 
their  respective  rooms.  When  school 
elosee  in  the  afternoon,  the  teacher 
takes  charge  of  the  ribbons,  for  they 
are  worn  only  one  day.  But  on  the 
last  day  of  school,  the  pupils  who  re- 
ceive red  ribbons  keep  them,  and  this 
serves  as  a  special  incentive  to  good 
Attendance  during  the*  last  month. 

Pupils  who  have  worn  the  red  rib- 
bon every  month  receive,  on  the  day 
school  closes,  an  honor  card,  which  is 
signed  by  the  superintendent  and 
teacher,  and  states  that  the  recipient 
has  been  neither  absent  nor  tardy 
during  the  whole  year.  These  cards 
are  highly  prized,  and  some  pupils 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  receive 
them  three  or  four  years  in  succes- 
sion.—Indiana  School  Journal. 


Do  not  worry  over  "passing  grades." 
Rather  put  this  question  to  yourself: 
"Have  my  children  improved  in 
manliness  and  womanliness;  are 
they  more  self -controlled?"  This 
is  the  great  test  of  the  teacher's  in- 
fluence.—Schoc^  Education. 


Mistakes  in  School  Hanagre- 
ment. 

1.  It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  neg- 
lect the  details  of  school  government 

2.  It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  omit 
thorough  yard  supervision  during  re- 
cess. 

3.  It  is  a  great  blunder  to  stand 
too  near  a  class. 

4.  It  is  a  mistake  productive  pf  de- 
ceit and  misrepresentation  to  have 
pupils  report  at  the  close  of  the  day 
as  to  their  conduct  during  the  day, 
whispering,  etc.  (Ask  your  pupils 
their  honest  opinion  as  to  their  re- 
ports and  practices.) 

5.  It  is  a  mistake  to  censure  each 
trifling  error  too  severely. 

6.  It  is  a  mistake  to  complain  or 
grumble  much. 

7.  It  is  a  mistake  to  allow  pupils 
to  help  each  other. 

8.  It  is  a  mistake  for  a  teacher  to 
be  tardy,  and  then  punish  her  pupil 
for  being  tardy. 

9.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sit  very  much 
while  teaching. 

10.  It  is  wrong  to  give  a  command 
when  a  suggestion  will  do  instead. 

11.  It  is  a  mistake  to  make  spite- 
ful remarks  before  the  school  about 
notes  received  from  parents. 

12.  It  is  a  mistake  for  the  teacher 
to  act  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
pupils  will  be  Impudent  to  her  during 
the  recitation. 

13.  It  is  a  mistake  to  show  tem- 
per in  dealing  with  parents.— Colo- 
rado School  Journal. 


To  the  Educational  Public:  Our 
friends  and  patrons  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  the  demands  of  our  in- 
creasing business  in  both  Chicago  and 
New  York  have  compelled  us  to  seek 
larger  and  better  quarters.  Accord- 
ingly, our  Chicago  offices  have  been 
removed  to  the  Studebaker  building, 
37S-388  Wabash  avenue. 
•  At  New  York,  greater  facilities  for 
business  being  necessary,  we  have  re- 
moved to  78  Fifth  avenue.  Occupy- 
ing there  an  entire  floor,  our  advaii 
tages  for  transacting  business  are 
greatly  increased. 

In  this  connection  we  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to 
similarity  of  names,  some  of  our 
friends  have  failed  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  Werner  School  Book  Com- 
pany and  The  Werner  Company. 

We  are  the  Werner  School  Book 
Company,  an  organization  entirely 
separate  from  The  Werner  Company. 
— Werner  School  Book  Company. 


Bees  as  Aids  in  War. 

History  records  two  instances,  ac- 
cording to  Whitely  Stokes,  in  the 
London  Athenaeum,  in  which  bees 
have  been  used  in  warfare  as  weapons 
against  besieging  forces.  The  flrst 
is  related  by  Appian  of  the  siege  of 
Themiccyra,  in  Pontus,  by  Lucullus 


Environment 

IS  A  GREAT  FACTOR  IN  BOUCATION. 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Boston,  the  centre 
of  Musical  Culture  and  Kefinemeot,  the 


CoNSERVArORV 

OF  MUSIC 

iPounded  1853  hy  Dr.  B.  Taury^.) 
The  Leading  Conaervatory  of  America. 

ofifers  unequalled  advantages  to  students  seeking 

Thorough  Instruction  In  Music,  Musical 

Composltioo  and  Blocatleii. 

a.  W.  CHADWiCK,  Musical  Director 

SCHOOL  YEAR  BEGINS  SEPT.  O. 

PlfOSP£CTU8  FREE.    Addr— 

FSAflK  W.  MALE,  GtMral  ttgr^  Frmkilm  8q.,  Butmi 


in  his  war  against  Mithridates.  Tur- 
rets were  brought  up,  mounds  were 
built,  and  huge  mines  were  made  by 
the  Romans.  The  people  of  Themls- 
cyra  dug  open  these  mines  above,  and 
through  the  holes  cast  down  upcm  the 
workmen  bears  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals and  hives  or  swarms  of  bees. 

The  second  instance  is  recorded  in 
an  Irish  manuscript  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  Royale,  at  Brussels,  and  tells 
how  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  at- 
tacked Chester,  which  was  defended 
by  the  Saxons  and  some  Gallic  auxil- 
iaries. The  Danes  were  worsted  by 
a  stratagem,  but  the  Norwegians, 
sheltered  by  hurdles,  tried  to  pierce 
the  walls  of  the  town — ^when,  "what 
the  Saxons  and  the  Gaedhil,  who  were 
among  them,  did  was  to  throw  down 
large  rocks,  by  which  they  broke 
down  the  hurdles  over  their  heads. 
What  the  others  did  to  check  this  was 
to  place  large  posts  under  the  hur- 
dles." 

What  the  Saxons  did  next  was  to 
put  all  the  beer  and  water  of  the 
town  into  the  caldrons  of  the  town, 
to  boil  them,  and  spill  them  down 
upon  those  who  were  under  the  hur- 
dles, so  that  their  skins  were  peeled 
off.  The  remedy  which  the  Lcchlans 
applied  to  this  was  to  place  hides  out- 
side on  the  hurdles.  What  the 
Saxons  did  next  was  to  throw  down 
all  the  beehives  in  the  town  upon  the 
besiegers,  which  prevented  them 
from  moving  their  hands  or  legs, 
from  the  number  of  bees  which 
stung  them.  They  afterward  de- 
sisted and  left  the  city. 


Edward  Coke,  the  Bnglish  jurist, 
was  of  the  opinion  that  "A  man's 
house  is  his  castle." 


WANTED. 

The  following  back  numbers  of  the 
American  Primary  Teacher:  Vol  IX,, 
Nos.  8,  9,  and  10  (April,  May,  and 
June,  1886);  Vol.  X.,  Nos.  7  and  8 
(March  and  April,  1887).  Any  sub- 
scriber who  has  these  numbers,  and  is 
willing  to  sell  them,  will  please  corre- 
spond with  the  publishers, 

NEW  ENGLAND  PUB.  (X)., 
8  Somerset  St,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Wo  w  E II  (dve  absolute* 
l^  f  ri:'f  £o  every  reader 
of  tiiij  uiTertiwinent 
a  ryLHii^me  pet  of  fur* 

f^cnuiEi^f  natural  skin, 
lit^rHt  9«Tle  collarette 
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"littri^t  ii«3[le  collarette 
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*  -     - -■ "I  received. 


sold  yoa  send  us  the  money  and  we  will  send  ; 
l«M«e«ai«  Mi  •f  Tmru  same  day  money  is  r 


Questions. 

The  following  list  of  questions  was 
prepared  by  Superintendent  C.  H. 
Morrill  of  Ft  Madison  for  his  own 
teachers: — 

1.  Is  the  noise  in  my  room  orderly 
or  disorderly? 

2.  Am  I  interrupted  by  questions 
and  raising  of  hands  during  recita- 
tions? 

Do  my  pupils— 

3.  Ask  needless  questions? 

4.  Attend  quietly  to  their  own 
business  during  school  hours? 

6.  Go  to  other  rooms  while  school 
Is  in  session? 

6.  Pass  out  oftener  than  is  neces- 
sary? 

7.  Keep  their  desks  in  order? 

8.  Shake  ink  upon  the  floor? 

9.  Rise,  stand,  and  sit  properly? 

10.  Take  and  keep  good  positions 
In  writing? 

11.  Read  with  expression  and  flu- 
.ency? 

12.  Always  know  exactly  what  I 
wish  them  to  do? 

13.  Do  they  do  it?— Midland 
Schools. 


Requisites  for  Silent  Reading: 

1.  A  clear  conception. 

2.  A  quick  perception. 

3.  Human  sympathy. 

4.  A  vlyid  imagination. 

5.  A  keen  discernment. 

6.  An  Interest  In  affairs. 

7.  Good  taste  and  Judgment. 
REQUISITES  FOR  AUDIBLE  READ- 
ING. 


DO  YOU  SPELL   BADLY? 

YES? 

Well,  Most  People  are  Poor  Spellers, 
BUT  ^ 

Pollaril'sAllTnjiSiigllgT 

IS  A  GOOD  ONE. 

WrI  I    r  It  Teaches  Spelling. 

It  I»  the  only  Speller  which  clearl]^  develops 
the  PRINCIPLES  of  Spelling,  Syllabication, 
and  Accent.    Mailing  price,  30  cents. 

Western  PflMuliiiig  House, '"cS^o's.'^'- 

Pablishers  also  of  the  Justly  celebrated 
YAGOY  SCHOOL  MAPS  AND  CHAKTS. 


ELECTRICiLffls 


Bioyole,  and  Photo.  Voveitle^ 
lMpag«cat.  F^KK 
MGwiludt8C<fl.X 


1.  Imitative  power. 

2.  ExpreBsive  action. 

3.  Command  of  yoice. 

4.  Distinct  articulation. 

5.  Respiratory  command. 

6.  Correct  personal  habits. 

7.  All  required  for  silent  reading. 

—Rational  ElcGution. 


It  gives  us  pleasure  to  inform  you 
that  we  have  opened  a  Western  office 
of  our  Educational  Department  at  334 
Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  which  will 
be  under  the  management  of  Henry 
M.  Echlin.  In  establishing  this  new 
office,  it  is  our  intention  to  provide  in 
a  better  way  than  ever  before  for  the 
accommodation  of  our  patrons  in  the 
West  The  necessity  of  having  such 
new  facilities  has  also  been  caused  by 
a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  our 
school  and  college  text-books,  as  well 
as  by  plans  for  publishing  many  im- 
portant new  books  in  this  field. 

We  respectfully  invite  the  attention 
of  all  those  who  have  had  dealings 
vitfa  us  in  the  past,  and  we  hope  by 
this  new  departure  to  establish  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  entire  educa- 
tional public  in  this  section  of  the 
country. 

Correspondence  in  regard  to  text- 
books in  all  departments  is  solicited, 
and  special  attention  will  be  paid  to 
requests  for  catalogues  and  announce- 
ments. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York  City. 


LONGFaLOW  BOOKLET  ^^%^IT^ 

Wadsworth  LojMrfellow/'  Just  P»Wished.  A  ool- 
leetlon  of  LonmUow's  most  celebrated  poems. 
Original  eolored  coyer  pafe.  with  «»2«U«^*  P«*- 
traft^the poet.  Elegantly  bouad  wltii  sUk  rib- 
bon. Sent,  jMstn^d,  for  the  marvelonsly  low 
price  of  6^  CBNTS.,  Two  ooples  m^JJ^dt.  52?: 
Mid,  for  lOc.  SueoUl  Offer  to  Teaehersi: 
KT  enable  teachers  to  secnro  cheap  and  satisfac- 
tory PrlsM  to  glTC  to  schoUrs.  we  will  maU  the 
IiongfeUow  Booklet  at  the  low  price  of  40o. 
PT  Somh  copie..   Ad^s  ^^^^ 

Station  4,  JerMj  City,  N.  J. 


The  Childreiie 

BT   GHABLE8   DICKENS. 

My  heart  grows  weak  as  a  woman's. 
And  the  fountains  of  feeling  will 
flow, 
When   I  think  of  paths   steep   and 
stony 
Where  the  feet  of  the  dz-^     ones 
must  go; 
Of  the  mountains  of  sin  hpv.ging  o'er 
them. 
Of  the  tempest  of  fate  blowing  wild; 
Oh,  there's  nothing  on  earth  iialf  so 
holy 
As  the  innocent  heart  of  a  child. 


SPARE-TIME  STUDY. 

£DUCATiON  BY  WAIL 
FOl»  WACE  EARMERS- 

vri3!iU-.Mii^-  -.'•■■  ■  •  i^-^"^«- 
.ji^ll,  i.inir!!4iiieM;,  >.  i  .."■..  :•.  f.  ■■'■■rnui. 
n  TdraaLJc.  rH<»n,i.apa.U  *itiiLary.  r«AJl- 

20  » i'^  ^^  i .  P«  ( «^>  l«  in  in^ui  imv  ni*^ 


An  Anecdote  of  Lincoln. 

"I  believe  I'll  sit  down,"  said  S^tan- 
ton,  "and  give  that  man  a  piece  of  my 
mind." 

"Do  so,"  said  Lincoln,  "write  him 
now,  while  you  have  it  on  your  mind. 
Make  it  sharp;  cut  him  all  up." 

Stanton  did  not  need  a  second  invi- 
tation. It  was  a  bone-crusher  which 
he  read  to  the  president 

"That's  right,"  said  Abe;  "that's 
a  good  one." 

"Who  can  I  get  to  send  it  by?" 
musied  the  secretary. 

"Send  it!"  replied  Lincoln;  "send 
it!  Why,  don't  send  it  at  all.  Tear 
it  up.  Tou  have  freed  your  mind  on 
the  subject,  and  that  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  Tear  it  up.  You  never 
want  to  send  such  letters;  I  never 
do."— New  York  Herald. 


Words  Never  Known  Too  Well. 


To,  too,  two. 
Their,  there. 
No,  know. 
Which,  whose. 
Chose,,  choose. 
Loss,  lose,  loose. 
Should,  would. 
Were,  where. 
Straight,  strait 
Won,  one. 
New,  knew. 
Ate,  eight 
Blew,  blue. 
Earn,  urn. 
Bow,  bough. 


Dear,  deer. 
Ours,  hours. 
Sea,  seen. 
So,  sow,  sew. 
Piece,  peace. 
Die,  dye. 
Sent,  cent,  scent. 
Be,  bee. 
.  Four,  fore. 
Bear,  bare. 
Hail,  hale. 
Vane,  vein,  vain. 
Told,  toled,  tolled 
Write,  right,  rite, 
Wright 


Wrong,  enough,  twelfth,  ninety, 
stitch,  scissors,  with,  any,  been» 
close,  every,  evil,  friend,  field,  pencil, 
truly,  wholly,  said,  good-by,  does. 


Christmas  Blackboard  Stencils  are 
furnished  at  small  cost  by  March 
Brothers,  Lebanon,  O.  All  teachers 
should  have  them.  Write  for  cata- 
logue. 


There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of 
the  country  than  all  other  diseases  pnt 
together,  and  until  the  last  few  years  was 
supposed  to  be  incurable.  For  a  great 
many  years  doctors  pronounced  it  a  local 
disease,  and  prescribed  local  remedies, 
and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with 
local  treatment,  pronounced  it  incurable. 
Science  has  proven  catarrh  to  be  a  con- 
stitutional disease,  and  therefore  requires 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure,  manufactured  by  F..J.  Cheney  & 
Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the  only  constitu- 
tional cure  on  the  market.  It  is  taken  in- 
ternally in  doses  from  10  drops  to  a  tea- 
spoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system .  They 
offer  one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case  it 
fails  to  cure.  Send  for  circulars  and 
testimonials.    Address, 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  76c. 

Hairs  Family  Pills  are  the  be 
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JOURNALISM 

TMUKdt  Uy  MuH.  NiMTipaper  men 
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—  iiiicjillnt.  .    IlluRtrBU-d 
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.\  ITlOV4r  t'4»|£l{K-J^4l]«D£l«<E 

l>i!*TITLTE  rliic.) 
Buk  Bnlldlaci  WaOlmgiM,  D.  C 


What  They  Like. 

Superintendent  Grawn  of  Traverse 
City  issued  questions  to  the  pupils  In 
the  sixth  grade  in  the  Central,  asking 
what  books  they  had  read  since  Sep- 
tember 1st;  what  one  they  liked  best, 
and  why,  and  what  book  they  would 
buy  if  they  had  the  opportunity. 
There  are  forty  pupils  in  the  room, 
and  the  answers  shows  that  the  boys 
have  read  over  twice  as  many  as  the 
girls,  eighty-six  to  forty.  The  favor- 
ite books  among  the  boys  are  "Tom 
Sawyer,"  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  "Huckl 
Finn."  "Black  Beauty,"  "Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy."  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
and  '^Under  the  Lilacs."  The  girls 
prefer  "Little  Men,"  "Tom  Sawyer," 
"Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  "Under  the 
Lilacs,"  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and 
"The  Wide,  Wide  World." 

The  pupils  in  the  seventh  grade  in 
the  Central  were  asked  what  studies 
they  liked  best  or  least,  and  why,  and 
what  ones  they  would  drop,  if  they 
followed  their  inclinations.  The 
favorite  ones  seem  to  be  arithmetic, 
history,  and  music,  and  out  of  the  six 
or  seven  pursued,  few  would  willingly 
drop  any^ 

Hints  For  Teaching:. 

For  geograph y. — International 
trade  or  commerce  is  an  interesting 
and  practical  subject.  What  does  our 
country  buy  of  the  other  countries  of 
the  world,  and  what  do  they  buy  of 
us?  Reciprocity  treaties  should  be 
considered  in  this  connection. 

The  different  nationalities  form  ex- 


cellent lessons  in  geography,— so  do 
the  races.  Write  out  the  names  of 
countries  inhabited  by  each  race. 
How  are  the  savages  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa  distinguished  from  those 
of  America?  In  what  countries  be- 
sides Ireland  and  America  will  you 
place  the  Irishman?  Where  does 
the  black  Caucasian  belong? 

Note  the  countries  to  which  the 
well-known  animals  belong.  In 
what  countries  do  you  place  the 
horse?  Why  not  in  all  countries? 
Where  are  no  dogs  found — no  snakes? 
Oire  reasons.  These  exercises  will 
awaken  thoughts,  and  lead  pupils  to 
study  geographical  principles. 

Make  relief  maps  of  countries,  show 
how  mountains  have  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  nations,  and  the  distribution 
of  animals  and  plants. 

Relief  maps  can  be  made  with  pulp, 
and  very  beautiful  ones  by  mixing  salt 
and  flour  moistened  with  water. — In- 
telligence. 


A6ENTS£s^l004E'^4l^gS;!SSg: 

Too  work  il  hnm*  tyr  [rufcl.  ibmriisiT,  tTipokotluT  ifusMit 

ee^w^'i.  TurLUbt  Hot  AU.  Vapar.  Svlphnr 

fle'        -in.    crrfKla«»  lUt'flLnJlflfu,    H««lllt. 
StrH-iTirll*.        h'r-r^L,;,     ,1 1   ^,,,...    ..|i.inT.        flilr««. 

N.  r    r ,  Kldtlfl J  tforii  S^H    BmIU tli1lHli.'u9pibXl0B 

Oinr  .nt-H-'l  twr-.  irm^?.  Vri.7*i    |'.    Sic.  !|  j^i>.    Writs 


Relief  for  the  little  ones?  Try  this, 
when  you  wish  to  give  them  a  simple 
exercise  in  gymnastics  of  a  few 
moments'  duration.  It  is  simple,  and 
may  help  you  if  you  haven't  a  book  on 
physical  exercise  at  hand: — 

1.  "Right  .  (left)  foot  forward 
place!"  "Foot  replace!"  etc.  The 
foot  is  moved  forward.  Just  as  it  is 
moved  In  walking;  angle  of  feet  un- 
changed. 

2.  "Hips  firm!"  "Head  back- 
ward, bend!"    "Raise!"  etc. 

3.  "Arms  forward,  stretch!" 
"Downward,  stretch!"  etc.  From 
"upward  bend"  the  arms  are  thrust 
directly  forward,  parallel  and, 
shoulder  high,  palms  in. 

4.  "Arms  upward,  stretch!" 
"Heels  raise!"  "Sink!"  etc.  "Arms 
downward,  stretch!" 

5.  "Arms  forward,  bend ! "    "Arms 


sideways,  fling!"  "Bend!"  etc.  The 
arms  are  extended  with  a  snap  to 
"sideways,"  and  then  returned  to  for- 
mer position. 

6.  "Hips  firm!"  "Right  (left) 
foot  forward  place!"  "Trunk  back- 
ward bend!"  "Raise!"  etc.  "Posi- 
tion!" The  command  "position"  al- 
ways means  return  to  the  position  of 
attention  at  once,  on  the  count 

7.  "Arms  sideways,  stretch!" 
"Feet  sideways,  place!"  "Trunk  to 
right  (left)  bend!"  "Raise!"  etc. 
"Position." 

8.  "Mark  time,  mark!" 

9.  "Arms  f  o  r  w  a  r  d — upwards^ 
raise!"  "Sink!"  "Inhale!"  "Ex- 
halo!"— Western  Teacher. 


"For  many  years  it  has  been  one  of 
my  constant  regrets  that  no  school- 
master of  mine  had  a  knowledge  of 
natural  history,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to 
have  taught  me  the  grasses  that  grow 
by  the  wayside,  and  the  little  winged 
and  wingless  neighbors  that  con- 
stantly meet  me  with  a  salutation 
which  I  cannot  answer  as  things  are. 
Why  didn't  somebody  teach  me  the 
constellations,  too,  and  make  me  at 
home  in  the  starry  heavens  which  ^e 
always  overhead,  and  which  I  don't 
half  know  to  this  day."— Thomas 
Carlyle.   

The  advertisement  of  the  National 
Correspondence  Normal  on  page  192 
of  this  issue  will  interest  primary 
teachers.  This  school  gives  excel- 
lent method  work  through  the  mail. 


SOMETHINGNEW 


For 
You 


The  lAaglc  Hour. 

A  Cantata  op  this  Sbabons. 
Argument  by  Madallne  Yale 
Wynn«;  verses  by  Lydla  Avery 
Cooiiley:  music  by  Fr^nk  H. 
Atkinson.  Jr.  Your  school  will 
enJMV  and  profit  by  the  rendering 
of  this  N  P.  W  cantata. 

Recitations.  Solos,  Quartettes, 
Trios,  and  Choruses  for  the  en- 
tirescnool.  -^' 

Snraple  c  onsg^fOITpaid,  on  re- 
ceipt   '  "' 


Teacher  Wanted ! 

Lady  or  gentlenuin.  to  travel  and  appoint  agents 
No  canvRssing.    Salary  and  expenses  paid. 
^ELLIOTT  PITBLISHInO,  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Educational  Department. 


&  MAIN  CO 

Cketlde  Baildlng;,  CHICAGO. 


I  ^  vmrudx  of  t8.00  or  tlO.OO.  but  to  intioduM  em 


•f  $8.00  or  110.00.  but  to 

OftUlo«iM  ««  viU  MBd  yooihiaW  Ateb 

'  Ftm  If  TOO  take  MtvutH*  of  m" 

rcUeua  oSta;     If  yoa  waat  ono, 

WT.«  u>  ua  vttboat  doUy.  Vlth  yoor 

.  Utter  •end  oa  48  omts  In  ftenpa,  fcr 

Pvhieh  ««  vltl  Knd  70a  a  MMdvo 

Pktlcm  Alb«t  Ch»iB  »Bd  our  oAr. 

.  yw  reoriw  tho  boMlMW  W»t^o 

■hkU  crpwJt  TOtt  to  ibow  It  to  7«"  "^ 

0  ftnd  oaHthelr  atUntloB  to  thli  •^»«*^ 

^  nient.   Tbo  W»tch  to  iWJt  Frw,  by  Bafto- 

Urrd  PMt.  on  your  oomplyinit  with  o«r  **- 

SAFE  WATCH  Ca,  9  Warrea  Str««t,  New  York, 


FR*NKUIIC0LLFfiE?37A'TJ^: 

tuition,  rbom,  and  books,  $2M  to  S3  a  wk;  total 
cost,  $140  a  yr;  8  courses,  including  normal;  no 
saloons;  catalog  free,  with  plan  to  earn  funds. 
W.  A.  WILLIAMS,  D.D.,  Pres. 


A  H008IER  IN  HONDURAS 

Will  delight  the  children  and  Instruct  the 
Teacher.  A  charming  volume,  by  a  Hoosier. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Teachers  reoort  as 
high  as  Bi.W  profit  for  one  eveniug.  Simple 
copy,  paper,  75c.  Cloth,  01.60.  Write  for  terras. 
K  >orado  Publishing  Co.,  Box  211,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


AIR  BBU8H  MFG.  CO. 

Are  making  and  sell- 
ing the  best  art  tool 
In  use.  Applies  color 


by  Jet  of  air,  ena- 
bling**-  ^— ---- 


»'..ag  the  artist  to  do 
the  best  work  cheap- 
Iv  rather  than  to  do 
cneap  work.  No 
studio  complete 
without  it.  A  good 
thing  foran  amateur. 
Circular  free.  Ad- 
dress, Air  Brnfth 
Mfff.  Oc«i'6  Nassau  St,  Rookford,  lU.,  U  8.  A. 


TH«  IDBALCURIIBNT-BVBNTS  WCEKLY 


THe', 


THK  FIRST  AND  ONLY  PAPBR  GIVING  ALL  THE< 
kHISTORV-MAKING  NEWS  OF  THE  WORLD  LOGICAL- 1 
^LY  CLASSIFIED  AND  INTELLIGENTLY  DIGESTED.       j 

The  Pathfinder  records  evrry*  week  all  the im>\ 
^portantdpm^ofthe  world-political  governmental | 
(^mdustnal  scientific,  educational,  religious  literary  1 
/etc.  1  bus  broadly  and  consistently  is  this  complete^ 
)  chronicle  of  the  times  classified.  At  the  same  time  3 
^  It  IS  clean  throughout,  clear  and  condensed,  non-i 
^partisan  and  truthful.  Alway.s  up-to-date,  fresh  andC 
/e.-itertainmg,  illustrated  with  timely  maps,  portraits,  ] 
^etc  ,  and  amplified  with  special  articles  of  current/ 
/mterest.pnze  stories.anecdotes. every  progressive  j 

>5?1*5^^    FVHRV  intelligent  HOME,  WANTS '1  HE! 

{PATHFINDER    Trial,  u  weeks,  ajc  Yearly  $i.< 

Low  rates  to  school  clubs.  Sample  free.  Name  paper ^ 

f  Address:  IneJ'atlillndcr  Washington.  D   i-.j 


SaifonTs  Perfect  Heel  Pntecfor 


Is  the  only  device  that  prevenU  lop- 
sided Boot-fieeLs.    Guaranteed  to  add 
60  per  cent,  to  the  wearing  quality  of 
any  pair  of  shoos.   Made  of  Silver 
Steel,  chilled.  \ery  durable.   Easily 
applied  by  any  one.     We  mail  a 
sample  pair,  with  nails,  for  lOc.  or  a 
box  oontainlng  six  pairs  protectors, 
with  nails,  a  steel  chisel,  tin  gauge, 
and  full  instructions  for  ap^ing, 

forSOcts.  AvetU9wamted,  IddreS, 

Woodman  Co..  V^z  fiSl%,  F'>Hon.  Ittaas  * 


on.  Ittaas  "^^^ 


i89d. 
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A  Superb  Portrait  of 

Washington 

Or  an  equally 
good  one  of 

LINCOLN 


Given  free  to  subscribers  of  this  paper  in  return  for  a  little  effort  on  their  part.  Every  school  through- 
out the  land  should  have  a  reliable  portrait  of  one  or  both  of  our  nation's  greatest  heroes.  We  know  of  no 
better  inexpensive  portraits  than  the  Elson  District  School  Edition  of  Washington  or  Lincoln.  They  are 
executed  by  a  special  process,  and  printed  on  heavy  paper.     Size,  22x25.     Price,  $1.00  each. 

Any  present  subscriber  to  the  **  American  Primary  Teacher "  can  have  both  of  these  portraits 
absolutely  FREE  by  sending  us  .only  three  NEW  subscriptions  to  the  **  Teacher,"  at  ^1.00,  or  one 
New  subscription  to  the  **  Journal  of  Education,"  at  ^2.60,  or  two  new  subscriptions  to  '^Current 
History,"  at  ^1.60  a  year. 

Either  one  of  the  portraits  will  b«  given  FREE  to  any  subscriber  of  the  ''  Teacher "  for  two 
new  subscriptions  to  the  ** American  Primary  Teacher,"  at  $1.00  each,  or  one  new  six  months'  sub- 
scription to  the  **  Journal,"  at  $1.25,  or  one  new  subscription  to  *'  Current  History,"  $1.60  a  year. 

The  AlTierican  Primary  Teacher^  one  year,  new  or  renewal,  and 
either  one  of  these  portraits  for $1.S0 

The  Journal  of  Education^  one  year,  new  or  renewal,  and  a  por- 
trait of  Washington  or  Lincoln  for $3.00 

'  In  every  case  the  portraits  will  be  sent  by  mail,  securely  packed,  postage  paid  by  us. 


Helps  for  the  Celebration  of       .       .       . 

WASHINGTON'S    BIRTHDAY. 


Exercises  for  Washington's  Birthday. 

Compiled  by  Warren  Winthrop.  Price,  25  cents. 
Among  the  exercises  contained  in  the  books  are  the 
following:  The  Continental  Congress,  Our  Union, 
Historical  Exercise,  Daughters  of  the  Regiment  Drill, 
Pilgrim  Play,  Liberty's  Call,  Washington's  Life,  etc., 
etc. 

Exercises  on  the  American  Flag. 

Compiled  by  Warren  Winthrop.  Price,  20  cents.  All 
of  these  exercises  are  appropriate  for  the  celebration 
of  Washington's  Birthday. 

How  to  Celebrate  Washington's  Birthday, 

And  other  special  days,  by  Professor  John  A.  Shedd 
and  others.    Price,  25  cents. 

Washington's  Birthday  Stencils. 

Sold  only  in  sets,  25  cents.  Portrait  of  Washington, 
Washington  on  Horse,  Washington's  Tomb,  Wash- 
ington's Monument 


Special  Offer. 


Something  New. 

Schoolroom  Exercises  for  Washins^ton's 
Birthday. 

By  Ella  M.  Powers.  Paper.  Price,  20  cents.  A  charm- 
ing collection  of  Recitations,  Dialogues,  and  Exercises 
for  the  celebration  of  Washington's  Birthday. 

New  Washiiis:ton  Stencils. 

Size,  5-ct.  stencils,  18x24  inches;  10-ct.  stencils,  24x36  in. 

A  series  of  Specially  Attractive  Pictures^  illustrating 

the  L\fe  of  Washington. 

Washington  Keceivins:  iDBtruction  from  his  Mother 5  cents 

Washinicton  and  His  Hatchet 5  *• 

Washington  as  Surveyor 5  .» 

Washington  as  rommander-in-Chief 5  •• 

Surrender  of  Corn waills 10  •• 

Washlnirton  as  President 5  *• 

The  Family  at  Mt.  Vernon 10  •♦ 

Washington's  Tomb 10  •• 

Washln^on's  Monument 10  •* 

Fla^  and  Liberty  Bell 5  .. 

Sold  separately  at  prices  given,  or  all  for 60  *• 

We  will  send  to  any  address,  postpaid,  •'  Exercises  for  Washington's  Birthday  "  ( '25  cts.),  *'  Exercises 
on  the  American  Flag'*  (20  ct8.)f  and  one  set  "  Washington's  Birthday"  Stencils  (26  cts )  all  for 
60  cents.   Address 


New  England  Publishing  Company, 

3  Somerset  Street,    -    -    .    -    Boston,  Mass. 
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Be  It  Resolyed. 

1.  That  this  tB  the  eeason  for  reso- 
lutions. 

2.  That  to  resolute  less,  and  en- 
deavor more,  will  produce  better  re- 
sults. 

3.  That  I  be  a  committee  of  one  to 
Inquire  impartially  into  the  aims, 
motives,  character,  and  achievements 
of  myself. 

4.  That  after  said  inquiry  the  com- 
mittee proceed  at  ones  to  correct  er- 
rors, supply  omissions,  improve  char- 
acter, and  do  something. 

6.  That  if  it  Is  necessary  during 
the  coming  year  to  find  fault  with 
others,  that  I  first  correct  all  faults  in 
myself— "Casting  the  beam  out  of  my 
own  eye,"  that  I  may  '*see  the  mote  in 
my  brother's  eye." 

6.  That,  as  a  member  of  the  family, 
I  will  consider  the  tastes,  wishes,  in- 
terests, and  happiness  of  others  as  be- 
ing of  pretty  much  the  same  value  to 
them  that  mine  are  to  me. 

7.  That,  as  a  member  of  the  Order, 
I  will  try  "lifting"  instead  of  "lean- 
ing," helping  instead  of  hindering, 
bringing  in  members  instead  of  com- 
plaining of  some  who  are  in;  doing 
something  instead  of  everlastingly 
talking  of  what  ought  to  be  done  and 
Isn't 

8.  That,  as  a  member  of  the 
church,  I  work  more  at  the  religion  I 
profess,  and  fault  less  the  brethren, 


whose  burdens  I  have  promised  to 
bear,  inasmuch  as  heaven  is  gained, 
not  by  what  we  say.  but  by  what 
we  do. 

That,  as  a  man  of  affairs,  I  will  stop 
talking  of  dull  times,  poor  business, 
hard  luck,  etc..  Inasmuch  as  some 
may  think  it  is  I  who  am  dull,  whose 
business  methods  are  poor,  and  that 
my  luck  is  not  a  degree  harder  than  I 
deserve. 

10.  That,  as  a  citizen,  I  will  speak 
well  of  my  country,  interest  myself  in 
her  affairs,  advance,  to  the  extent  of 
my  personal  influence,  all  enterprises 
that  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  place 
where  I  have  my  citizenship,  and  live 
all  round  more  of  that  righteousness 
that  exalteth  a  nation. 

11.  That  I  begin  now  working  on 
those  resolutions,  and  that  as  often  as 
I  am  threatened  with  a  lazy  fit— I 
count  100  "tlck-tocks"  of  the  clock. 
Time  is  capital. 

12.  That  I  have  resolved  enough.— 
The  Independent  Forester. 


Jack,  the  Artist. 

The  warm  spell  was  over,  and  the 
first  chill  winds  of  November  were 
sweeping  across  the  school  pavement, 
stiffening  the  very  bricks  with  cold. 
He  was  a  tiny  "first  grader,"  and  he 
could  hardly  hold  himself  up  against 
the  blast,  but  he  was  full  of  enthusi- 
asm, and  his  face  glowed  with  excite- 


ment M  ha  said,  "Say,  fellows.  Jack 
Frost  was  out  last  night  Did  you  see 
the  pretty  pictures  he  painted  on  the 
windows  at  Twenty-fourth  and  Fed- 
eral?"—The  Teacher. 


Mrs.  E.  Bl  Perry  publishes  four 
choice  gift  books: — 

(1.)  "Art  Gallery  of  Twenty  Beau- 
tiful Pictures,"  by  Landseer,  Rey- 
nolds, Rosa  Bonheur,  Le  Rolle, 
Guldo  Reni,  Raphael,  etc.  Espe- 
cially suitable  for  a  teacher's  gift 

(2.)  "Madonnas."  Fifteen  choice 
pictures,  all  madonnas  by  BoticelU, 
Raphael,  Murlllo,  Rubens,  Corregglo, 
etc.  Introduction  by  Miss  Irene 
Weir,  supervisor  of  drawing  In 
Brookline,  Mass. 

(3.)  "Old  Ironsides."  The  story 
of  the  Frigate  Constitution;  Holmes' 
poem,  "Old  Ironsides";  pictures  of 
the  launching  of  the  vessel;  the  Con- 
stitution, the  vessel  in  action  and  in 
Portsmouth  harbor. 

(4.)  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes:  his 
birthplace;  George  Washington. 
"Poets  and  Their  Homes."  Twenty 
pictures:  Longfellow,  Whlttler, 
Holmes,  Bryant,  Lowell,  and  their 
homes;  Eugene  Field,  Alice  and 
Phoebe  Cary,  Shakespeare,  Tenny- 
son, etc. 

All  prettily  bound. 

These  four  books  are  25  cents 
each,  postpaid  to  teachers. 

(5.)  Pictures,  150  subjects.  One 
cent  each  by  the  hundred.  For  pic- 
ture study,  language,  literature. 

Samples,  catalogue,  and  descrip- 
tion of  books  sent  for  stamp. 

(6.)  "Christmas  Greeting."  A 
pretty  gift  book  for  pupils;  7  cents. 
Send  10  cents  for  sample. 

Address,  Mrs.  B.  M.  Perry,  10  Tre- 
mont  street.  Maiden,  Mass. 


A  Holiday  Gift  to  Our  Subscribers. 

Portraits  of  Authors 


(  With  Fac-simile  Autographs  ) 
AND 


Pictures  of  Their  Homes. 


We  will  send  absolutely  free  to  any  present  subscriber  of  this  paper,  who  will  send  us  ONE  NEW 

yearly  subscription  to  the  American   Primabt    Teacheb,  at   the  regular  rate  of   One   Dollar  a  Tear,  the 
following  named  pictures,  thirty-seyen  in  all:  — 

PORTRAITS.— American  Authors.  PORTRAITS.— British  Authon. 


BRYANT. 
KMEK80N. 
EYEKKTT. 
FRANK  LI  W. 
HAWTHORNE. 


HOL.MES. 
IRTINO. 
LONGFELLOW. 
LOWELL. 


0*REILLT. 
THOKEAU. 
WEIt8TER. 
WHITTIER. 


I 


ADDfSON. 

BACON. 

BROWN 

BURNS. 

BYRON. 

COLERIDGE. 


COWPER. 

DICKENS. 

GOLDSMITH. 

GRAY. 

LAMB. 


MACAULAT. 

MILTON. 

RUN  KIN. 

TENNYflON. 

WORDSWORTH. 


BRYANT. 
EMERSON. 


HOMES  OF  AUTHORS. 
HAWTHORNE.  LONGFELLOW.  STOWE. 

HOLMES.  LOWELL.  WHITTIER. 


These  pictures  are  exceedingly  popular  with  teachers  of  all  grades.  ETerj  teacher  wants  a  set.  They 
are  beautiful  engravings,  printed  on  plate  paper,  size  8x5  inches.  The  fact  that  they  are  published  by  the 
well-known  house  of  Houghton,   Mifflin,   &  Co.  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  as  to  their  quality. 

Remember,  One  New  SubscripUon  secures  the  entire  set.    One's   own  subfcription  will  not  count. 

For  Two  Mew  Subseriptions  to  the  Ahebican  Fbimabt  Teacbeb  we  will  send  you,  in  addition  to  the 
above  set  of  pictures,  a  large  picture  of  Lincoln  or  Washingiony — one  that  will  be  an  ornament  to  your 
schoolroom.      Address :  — 

AMERICAN   PRIMARY  TEACHER, 

3  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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EDUO^'TIOIN  A.L.     BUfCE^^US. 


TEACHERS  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATiON  '«» ^jSiSSS 'Sf* 

Bstabllshed  In  1 884.     Positions  filled,  B.TOOi  Seeks  Teachers  who  are 
ambitious  for  advanoement  rather  than  those  without  positions. 

BMtttrn  Branch :  494  Ashland  Are.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


AMERICAN &FOREIGN  Teachers'  JLgeaev 

Introdaoet  to  oollegat,  schools,  and  families,  superior  Professors,  Principals.  Assistants, 
Tators,  and  Gorernesses,  for  every  department  of  Instmction :  recommends  good  schools  to 
iMrents.    Call  on  or  address  Mas.  M.  J.  TOUNO-FTTT.TON, 

Ammrioan  and  FwnAgn  Teach&n'  Agency,  3S  Union  Sq.,  NRW  YORK. 


pRIMARY     SUPERVISOR    and    an    Eighth   Grade     Critic 

^      Teacher  for  State  Normal  wanted.    Salary  $6oo  to  $i,ooo. 

The  ALBERT  &   CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

ThlrtMnth  Year.  e:J7   Pullman    Bulldlnir*    OHIOAOO. 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

B^litoiMSi''  I  BVBBBTT  O.  FISK  A  CO.,  PropHetore,  |  ^ii^SJn^c! 

( Fifth  Are.,     I     IM  Wabash  At.,    |    » Kinff  St., W.,     I     53S  Stlmton  Block,     I  Century    Balldlntr. 
New  York.       I        ChieaRO,  riL         |     Toronto,   Can.     I     Lot  Aniceiea,  CaL      I  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
7M  Cooper  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo.  107  Keith  A  Perry  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

FOB  THB  BEST  SBBVICB  BEOISTER  WITH  THB 

TeacIiBrs'  Go-opsratiYB  Association  of  N.  E.  ''  ^^^^}^ ''- 

Out  record,  2,611  places  filled.    Onr  manual  free.  F.  B.  SPAULDINO,  Prop. 


That  a  good  way  to  secure  a  positioD  as  teacher  is  to  register  in  the  ALBANY 
TEACHERS'  AGEMCY  ?    If  not,  send  for  circulars  aud  learn  what  it  can  do  for  you 

HABI«AK  P.  FRENCH,  24  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


ESTABI.ISHED    1898. 


THE  MERRILL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

(Formerly  Thb  Beacon  Teachers*  Agency.) 
P.   I.   MERRIIili,    Proprietor,  Tremont   Temple,   Boston. 


HOW  TO  SEE  THE  POINT 
AND  PLACE  IT. 

Punctuation  Without  Rules  of  Grammar.  By  msii,  20  centiT, 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  123  Liberty  5t.,  N 


A  book  of  40  pafces,  which  teaches  punctua- 
ting rapidly  by  example.  Many  people  who 
have  studied  £iiRll8h,Xattn,and  (Treeic  Rram- 
mar  are  very  careless  and  slovenly  punctua- 
tors.   This  book  is  indispensable  to  all  writers. 


The  Home  Teachers'  Agency 

Seeks  desirable  teachers  for  ealh  note  on  it$  hookt^ 
and  offers  speeiat  terms  to  randidat^A. 
ftaA   Washington   Street,   Boston,  Mass. 

«W4  REGISTER  NnW. 


TNChBfS   llBniBd!  Association,Anditorinni 
Bnilding,  Chicago,  Ills.   4000  positions  fllleA 


T1?Ari1I17Pfl  wishinir  to  qualify  themselves 
lAAt^Uf^no  for  better  positions  should 
write  for  snnouncement  of  Centml  University 
Correspondence  School  glvine  courfcsfor  Home 
8tudv  leading  to  degreen  of  B  8.,  M.  8.,  Ph.  U.. 
Ph.  D.,etc.;  also  of  ereat  value  to  Physicians, 
Clergymen,  and  all  literary  norkers.  Address 
ALBKRT  MORLAM ,  Secretary,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


QnnDiPIIAIITI    By  Mail.    Free  Courae. 
oUUnliiarlU    Keret's  School.  Coming,  N.  Y. 


MADONNA. 

By   BODENHAUSEN. 

Printed  on  heavy  paper  for  framing:.    Price,  15  cents  each. 

At  the  suggestion  of  our  subscribers,  we  have  printed  a  limited 
number  of  copies  of  the  Madonvay  which  was  given  as  a  supplement 
with  the  December  number  of  the  Amebican  Primary  Teacher,  on 
very  heavy  paper,  suitable  for  framing. 

While  they  last  we  will  send  them  to  any  address,  securely  packed 
in  a  tube,  at  25  cents  each,  postpaid. 

New  England  Publishing  Company, 

3  Somerset  Street^  Boston^  Mass. 


Schermerhom's  Teachers'Asfency 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
ESTABLISHED  1850. 

3  East  14th  Street,  N.  Y. 


AU  A  nrunv  is  raluable  In  proportion  to  its 
An  AuiJriuI  Inflii«>no<^.  If  it  merely  hears 
of  yacandee  &n(imnAI|lissomethiD|r,butif 
tells  yon  about  them  i  QA 1  It  i*  aakedto  recom- 
mend a  teacher  and  re<^*n>- p Tipn II  Ifp  11110 
mendsyouthat  is  more.  Our»nDuU  A  JuLJl  JJO 
C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WINSHIP  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

3  Somerset  St.*  Boston. 

T>^/\1LrTyp  Teachers,  Superintendents, 
A  ItUJILr  1  School  (Sflloers, 

SSSS.  COURTEOUS  ^~: 

Best  Rqnipraent. 


Kinderjoirtens,  all  irrades, 
Private  Schools,  Colleges. 


Property. 

FAIB 


MTM  F.  JARVI8,  Mamaobb. 


WfHsrs  Wanted  E:^°cXiSfi5^?S: 


R 


EWARD  CARDS-  Samples 
Sent  Free  to  School  Teachers. 

New  Pretty  Artistic  Designs  of  Flowers,  LandncaiM^, 
Scenes,  Juveuiles.  BirciH,  Aiitinals,  C'resceiils,  Bcrolbs 
Panels,  Vases,  Buildings,  Bridges,  Hhips,  Anchors,  etc. 
Price.  12cai'd8,  3.x4'4  inches, 8c:  S'^xS'x  12c;  44x6«^  20r: 
b%x7^  80c;  7x9  50c.   All  beautinil  cartls  no  two  alike 

New  Catalogue  of  School  Supplies, 

Slllc-Frin«Kl,  Frosted,  Monnled,  Artistic  Cnt-Out,  RJid 
Enib<)sse<l  Chronic  Reward,  Honvenlr  and  Gift  Cards, 
Books,  KiHMikers,  Recitalions,  Dialogues,  Plaj-s,  Drills, 
Marches,  Tableaux,  Kniertaiiuiients,  Drawinflr,  Honor, 
Prize,  Alphabet.  Number.  Heading,  and  Merit  Cards, 
School  Aids,  Reports,  Diplomas,  Ortlflcates,  etc.ftree. 
All  postpaid  by  mail.  Postage  stamps  taken  Address. 
A.  J.  POUCH  &  CO.,       WARREN,     PA, 


WE  MANUFACTURE 

The    Tar   Noiseless    BlHokboard    Pointer 

(rubber  tip)  and  the  Gifford  Air-tierht  Ink- 
well (cork  cover)  and  are  prepared  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  uuiverse  on  short  notice  and  at  the  light 
prices.  Also  common  pointers  and  ink'wells.  Send 
for  special  price-list  to  schools,  covering  also  globes, 
maps,  crayons,  erasers,  etc. 

The  W.  A.  CHOATE  Cn., 

%4  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


AGIFTATTHEPRICEI 

purehAwd  Um  cnilrr  in<K-k  of  w»tckM 
m.  eowUdng  of  H>lhl  cold.  •lUar  tod 
t  sbaU  oOcr  a  portion  of  th«  ondrt  l«i 
-ffcro  board  of  In  th«  Waceb  tntdo. 
•look  Kf«  e.TtW  AMERICAN  STYIM 
.  la  14k  80UD  GOLD-FILLED CAfc£8 
4i*ll  Mil  •IbkIj  or  b;  tbf  dooen  to  pri- 
I  or  the  tnOm,  ai  th«  unbcard-of  LOW 
«i.9eEACH.  Eacli  and  oTor;  vMck  to 
I  A  MrfMt  Onokoeper,  and  oack  waick 
alod  with  our  wtluragUAranuo  ftrSO 
l>k  of  it  i  A  tnalM  AmcricaB  Ktylo 
w»leh.  la  oolM  |told-6)kd  eura.  and 
.  for  »!  YEARS,  tor  9SM.  "nam 
,  Irot^lan.  rfllabU  tiaic-kr«p«r,  M 
Ihlrd  rrtall  price.  ohouW  order  at  ODM. 
Mlatoro  can  m*k»  manry  \<y  buylaf  by 
•»a  All  arp  elejrantly  finl.btd.  and 


»«  C.  0.  D.,  rabivct  to  riaminatloa.  by 
f  fband  perfectly  ntiafWetory.  •«»*^J 


aeUy  m  rmoMMod,  pay  |3.&  and  It  !•  youm.  otherrli*  you  do  b««  P*y 
•■•  oont.    Can  vo  ntako  you  a  fklror  ntlkrl    Bo  turo  to  mratloo  whctM* 

Safe  watch  Ca,  9  Umrrmj  StrveC,  New  Torh^ 
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Jak. 


TKe  traveler  who 
would  tkoraughly 
enjoy  kis  toilet  and 
batK  must  carry  a 
half  cake  in  hi§  toi- 
let case. 


C 


IVEW  BOOKS 
NE)N  METHODS 

Most  Attractive  Books  of 
the  Year. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES.  PRIMARY. 

"AROUND  THE    WORLD." 

New  Sociological  Reader  on  the 

human  and  industrial  phases  of 
unique  people  of  the  World;  far 
ahead  cf  any  similar  book  in  up- 
to-date  features. 

WB   ABB  WIDB  WAKE. 

You  have  succeeded  admirably  in  making:  a  remarkably  interesting: 
and  instructive  reader  for  lower  grades.— H.  S.  Tarbell,  Superintend- 
ent  of  Schools,  ProTidence,  R.  I. 

INDIANS    AND    PIONEERS,   earliest  days  ix  amebica. 

(NEW.)  An  Historical  Reader. 
By  Blanche  E.  Hazard,  and  S.  T.  Dutton,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Brookline.  Mass.  Covers  the  Prehistoric  and  early  Colonial  days! 
Many  authentic  and  beautiful  illustrations.  A  book  of  rare  merit. 
It  is  Mfe  to  say  that  this  book  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive up-to-date  historical  text-l*ooks  in  print  —School  Journal. 
All  of  our  books  are  made  from  nnr  plates,  and  represent  the 
very  be»t  up-to-date  modem  treatment  of  their  respective  sub- 
jects from  the  stand|»oint  of  protrressive  educators.  Before  order- 
ing others  do  not  fail  to  examine  such  snccessful  books  as  the 
MORSE  SPELLER,  by  Sipekintrxdent  Dvttok;  PHONETIC 
READSR.  by  Sri'ERiXTKxnENT  Deaxe  of  Bridgeport;  FORD'S 
NATURES  BYWAYS.  BURTON'S  HISTORICAL  READER, 
Story  of  the  Indians  of  New  Kngland ;  THOMPSON'S  FAIRY 
TALE  AND  FABLE;  our  NEW  CENTURY  DEVELOPMENT 
MAPS;  INTERMEDIAL  COPY  BOOKS,  and  many  other  choice 
higher  grade  books  on  our  list. 

Sfnd  for  Catalog ue  and  Strong  Testimonials. 

THE  MORSE  CIMPANY,  PuUishirs. 

Main  Office :  06  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Boston  Ofllce:  16  Bromfleld  Street.        Chicago  Office:  Fisher  Boildlng. 


w 


E  CLAIM   to  be  able  to  furnish  all  the  material  and  appliances  required 
for  the  thorough  equipment  of  a 

KINDERGARTEN, 


From  the  table  down  to  the  shoe  peg,  and  no  one  unacquainted  with  the 
kindergarten  can  imagine  what  a  variety  of  goods  that  includes. 

On  application  we  will  send  our  8o-page  catalog,  describing  these  goods, 
as  well  as  our  great  variety  of  School  Aids,  Books  for  Teachers,  etc. 

We  call  attention  to  our  magazine,  KINDERGARTEN  REVIEW, 
which  has  been  enlarged  and  improved.  It  has  already  secured  an  enviable 
popularity  among  Kindergartners,  Primary  Teachers,  and  Mothers  of  young 
children.     Price,  $2.00  a  year.     Send  for  a  sample  copy. 

Have  you  ever  seen  our  PARADISE  OF  CHILDHOOD?  The  best 
guide  to  the  Kindergarten  in  existence.     The  price  is  $2.00. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  -   -  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


NEW  YORK. 


ATJJANTA. 


KAIfSAS  CITY. 


DUR  B 

JUN2C1922 


American 

PRIAlARYTErCHER 


PUBLISHED 

BY 


Bg^»gl^a^pOa.isHmggmPAjiQl^t  ^^ 


OLD  8MBIMI,  Vol.  XXI.1  No,  «.— T?VW  SBBin,  Yot.  XT.,  Tfg.  «. 


*  Pwt  Oia«  mt  BQ«tg.^4>i.i  »■  ■*qocJ 


w.b.ISIdon,}*«*-        Boston,  Feb.,  1898. 


lEonthly  i   •l.oe  a  yMur. 
In  elnbt  of  •  or  iiior«^  iO  < 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  1898. 


MCMASTER'5  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

By  John  Bach  MoMastbr^  Professor  of  American 
History  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated.    Price,  $1.00. 

Remarkable  for  its  wonderful  power  of  condensation,  force, 
and  insight ;  its  fascinating  literary  style ;  its  unequalled  pres- 
entation of  the  social,  political,  industrial  and  financial  history 
of  the  American  people  from  Colonial  days  to  the  present  time. 

**  McMaster's  School  History  of  the  United  States  is  not  only  an 
admirable  literary  performance ;  it  is  also  a  workable  text-book 
whose  use  will  result  in  clear  comprehension  of  the  sequence 
and  relatire  importance  of  the  shifting  scenes  of  our  history.  I 
predict  that  it  will  meet  the  heartiest  welcome  from  teachers 
that  has  erer  greeted  a  school  history."— CHARLES  W.  COLE, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


SCHOOL  READING  BY  GRADES 

By   James  Baldwin,   PI1.D.,  Editor  of  Harper's 

Readers ;  author  of  Old  Greek  Stories,  Old  Stories 

of  the  East.  The  Book  Lover. 

The  unusual  freshness  and  charm  of  the  reading  matter,  the 
copious  introduction  of  selections  of  genuine  literary  value,  the 
gradation  and  general  pedagogical  excellence,  the  lare  beauty 
of  the  numerous  colored  plates  and  engravings,  render  this 
series  the  foremost  exponent  of  modern  methods  in  teachinjr 
reading.  Eight  books,  one  for  each  year :  First  Year,  25c. ; 
Second  Year,  35c. ;  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Years,  each  45c. ; 
Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eight  Years,  each  £0c.  For  the  conven- 
ience of  ungraded  schools,  the  first  seven  books  will  aho  be 
bound  in  five  volumes. 

**  The  public  is  to  be  congratulated  on  receiving  from  your 
press  BALDWIN'S  SCHOOL  READING  BY  GRADES.  In 
mechanical  execution,  illustrations,  gradation,  and  literary 
merit,  this  series  of  readers  was  considered  the  best  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  our  public  schools.  We  have  adopted  Baldwin's 
School  Reading  by  Grades  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of 
Buffalo."— HENRY  P.  EMERSON,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  READINGS 

A  collection  of  supplementary  reading  in  classic 
tales  and  folk  lore,  history,  and  nature  study,  prepared 
by  the  most  skillful  writers  for  the  young.  Profusely 
illustrated  with  original  drawings  and  reproductions 

OTHER  ATTRACTIVE 


of  famous  works  of  art.    Fifteen  volumes  now  ready. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

NATURAL  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY 

By  Jacques  W.  Bed  way,  F.  E.  G.  S.,  with  numer- 
ous maps  and  illustrations.     Price,  60  cents. 

The  first  real  embodiment  of  the  new  methods  in  geography. 
Simple,  inductive,  natural  treatment.  The  study  of  man  in 
his  geographic,  industrial,  and  commercial  relations.  Maps  of 
corresponding  divisions  on  same  scale,  facilitating  comparison 
of  areas.  Topical  outlines  for  language  work.  Constant  ex- 
ercises in  correlation  and  comparison. 

Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  says  of  the  Natural  Elementary  Geography : 

**  School  Geography  should  treat  of  the  earth  as  the  home 
of  man.  •  •  .  I  congratulate  you  that  you  have  combined 
these  topics  in  a  proper  manner,  and  on  a  plan  well  adapted  for 
use  in  school  grades  in  which  the  book  is  to  be  used." 


Bctz'8  Gems  of  School  Son  j: I.TO 

Curtiss's  Semi-Vertical  Copy  Books,  6  numbers,  per 

dozen 96 

Van  Bergen's  Story  of  Japan 1.00 

Schaeffer's  Bible  Readings  for  Schools 35 

C  arpenter's  Geographical  Reader,  Asia ^0 


NATURAL  COURSE  IN  MUSIC 

By  Frederick  H.  Ripley  and  Thomas  Tapper. 

Simplest  and  best  Every  indication  points  to  this  series  as 
the  coming  standard  of  music  instruction  in  American  schools. 
The  plan  is  similar  to  graded  course  of  literary  readers.  Each 
step  tends  to  cultivate  the  power  to  do  and  develops  independ- 
ent power  in  the  pupil.  Many  helpful  and  novel  devices  for 
teachers.  Musical  and  literary  selections  of  the  highest 
quality.  The  Course  comprises  Primer  and  First  Reader,  each 
SOc. ;  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Readers,  each  d5c. ;  Fifth 
Reader,  50c.;  Advanced  Reader  for  Academic  use,  ^LOO; 
Charts,  Series  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G,  each  ^.00. 

PATTERSON'S  AilERICAN  WORD  BOOK 
Price,  JSff  Cents- 
A   thoroughly    modern   speller,   coordinating   orthography, 
penmanship,   punctuation,  pronunciation,  definition,  language 
work,  synonyms,  etc. 

MILNE'S  ilENTAL  ARITHMETIC 

Price,  35  Cents. 

The  latest  addition  to  Dr.  Milne's  widely  used  series  of 
mathematical  text-books* 

*^  I  would  be  glad  to  have  every  boy  who  comes  to  us  have, 
before  coming,  a  thorough  drUl  in  this  excellent  little  book." — 
J.  G.  ESTILL,  The  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn. 

NEW    BOOKS 

McCaskey's  Lincoln  Literary  Collection $1.00 

White's  Oral  Arithmetic 35 

Bailey's  Comprehensiye  Arithmetic 65 

Holbrook's  'Round  the  Year  in  Kyth  and  Song 60 

Walton  and  Brumbaogh's  Stories  of  Pennsylyania 60 

Howells'  (W.  D.)Stoi&  of  Ohio 60 


The  American  Book  Company  publishes  the  largest  number  of  the  best  books  m  all  branches,  adapted  to  every  grade  of 
public  and  private  schools.  Academies,  Normal  Schools,  High  Schools,  and  Colleges.  New  books  to  meet  new  demands  in 
every  department  constantly  issued.  Largest  list  from  which  to  make  selections.  Books  sent  prepaid  on  receiptor  pricet. 
Catalogues,  circulars  and  Bulletin  of  new  Books  on  request.    Correspondence  cordially  invited. 


NEW  YORK 


AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 


OmCUfNATI 


OHIGAOO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


PORTLAND,  QBE. 
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fiSsft. 


Washinffton's  Birthday.  Feb.  2S.  ^^tneoln*s  Bii 

•  JLonfffeliow's  Birthday.  Feb.  »7. 

Lowell's  Birthday,  Feb.  22,      St.  Valentine*»  J 


-Ki-Bi-BS-B^  VT  A  1^  V"      THE  MONTH  OF  SCHOOL. 
K  M^JSK'  U  AlE  1l  9  CELEBBATIONS. 

_-    _  _        _  -     -_       i  Birthday,  Feb.  12. 

i  Pay,  Feb.  14. 

OUR  NEW  BOOK^  provides   fall   and   complete   pro- 

HOW  TO  CBLeBRATE.  STfri.rt.'HotSS'/.tid'BiJK: 

days  of  noted  men  and  authors.    The  Drofframmes  are  suited  to  any  school, 
are  practical  and  delightful.   Price,  ggCentg,  postpaid. 

Imitation  Crayon  Portraits.     »2x»8  inches. 

Washincton,  I     FullUfesixe.    Fine  as  steel. 

MMr^&WMiilncton.       Securely  packed  and  postpaid.   25  cents  each; 
SSSSS,I."w!ffl,  5forfl.W.^^^^  forcoSipft^teUst  of  portralU 

SonSeliow.  I  of  eminent  men  and  women. 

New  Washington  Stencils. 

Size,  5ct  steneiU,  18x24  inches.    lOct  sten- 

cUs,  84x38  inches. 

A  Serlea  of  Sprrlnlly  Attractive 

ricttirt:^  JlliisilrrtHi»M  tlit- 

Lif  te  of  Wit H h i  n  ff t o n . 

from  hta  Mother ..,.,.......,  A  tta. 

WmhUkKtoii  ttt^d  hli  Bfttchet^* S  *■ 

Wiii«liiuirttiLi<  us  Sur?eyor..,*,^,^-.....  ^ 
WivaiiUiirtou  aa  t  omirmuder-ln-Clilef^  a 

SurrcudeT  of  L  om  wnl  lit W  " 

WoftlllfkKton  ftt  Prealrletit, 6 

The  Family  at  Mi,  Vemon. ,. . . . , U  *; 

Wftiihlugton*4Tomy»...     ,- p  *' 

Wathtnflloii^s  Moduroeat. ., lu 


Biackbeart  Steiclit. 

Stencil  Portraits^ 

lBil*l  lDcb«9, 5c.  each,  fl  for  2i5c. 

MJLttba  W»ihinj|toiii,  Lincoln^ 

Lopgtaltow,  LowbIIh 

MiHC«llHn«ou«  StenollB, 
'Waahlngton  CfODJSlnR  th*-  Pela. 
ware,  a4i»l  In  ,  H^c. ;  Lop«f al- 
low hi  HU  Utjrufy,  Li4*»tt  Ul, 
10*,;  Malllnic  tbe  Valeat  uj?. 
American  F I aR,  Stanie  of  Ub- 
erty,  Atuertcaii  Eaj;J«,  ^oddeM 
of  liberty,  C  ».  €oM-of-Ariu», 
ChUd  of  Llbenjs  l«i31  In  .  &c. 
euih.  rB«Ddfareoiiat)i£itec&ti^ 
logue    of    l^QOO  it«naUS,    ieut 

ffBB.J        

FLAQS. 

No 


Flft«  ana  Liberty  Bel ft 

Sold  #eirtiratolf  at  prket  ffiven,  or  all 
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The  American  Primary  Teacher 

Free 

To  teachers  who  will  render  us  a  small 
service. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and 
we  will  give  you  full  particulars  by  re- 
turn of  mail. 

No  expense  to  you  and  almost  no  effort. 
Address  : 

American  Primary  Teacher, 

3  Somerset  St.,  Boston,  Hass. 


THE  WINSHIP  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 


3  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 


H   n  H 


THE  OLDEST  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Send  for  Manual  and  Blanks. 

We  have  during  this  season  of  the  year  many  calls  for  Teachers    of    all    grades. 
If  you  desire  to  change,  write  us  for  particulars. 

Our  Patrons  Have  Confidence  in  Us. 

•tun 

WM.  F.  JARVIS,  Manager, 

W^inship  Teachers'  Agency, 


3  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 


WMt.m  otno«, 

TOPBKA,  KAMRA.8. 
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SARAH  LOUISE  ARNOLD. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  1898 

Will  continue  to  give  its  readers  the  best  thoughts  and  richest  expei;iences  of 
educational  leaders  in  this  and  other  countries.  We  can  only  mention  a  few 
of  the   most  prominent  features  for   the   coming  year. 

Nature  Study  by  Qrades, 

By  Arthur  C.  Boyden,  the  most 
successful  of  writers  upon  Nature 
work  in  school  from  the  standpoint 
of  science.  This  is  a  new  series,  and 
will  continue  through  the  year. 

Qeography  by  Qrades, 

By  Mary  R.  Davis,  whose  work  has 
been  tested  by  five  years'  application 
in  three  city  training  schools,  and  is 
now  to  be  published  for  the  first  time. 

ARTHUR  C.  BOTDEK.  ^ 

EDUCATIONAL  IDEALS, 

By  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  Wilbur  S.  Jackman, 
Aaron  Gove,  John  T.  Prince,  Margaret  E.  Schallenberger,  and  many 
other  well-known  writers. 
Foreign  Psychological  Pedagogical  Hethods 

Will  be  treated  from  time  to  time  by  Professor  E.  B.  Titchbner,  of  Cornell 
University. 

Evangeline  in  History. 

A  correlation  of  American  and  European  History,   Literature,  Geography, 
Statesmanship,  Education,  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Religion  in  twenty  arti- 
cles  by  Mr.  Winship. 
European  Qeography  in  1897. 

A  series  of  beautifully  illustrated  articles  from  photographs  taken  in  1897  by 
one  of  the  most  talented  county  superintendents  of  the  country. 

Studies  in  English  Classics, 

By  a  variety  of  literary  writers  and  expert  teachers  of  preparatory-school 

English. 
Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography. 

A  continuation  through  1898  of  the  articles  which  were  in  1897  the  most 
popular  series  yet  issued. 

Current  History 

Treated  weekly  with  greater  fullness,  freshness,  reliability,  and  Ulustration 
than  has  ever  been  done  by  any  educational  journal. 

Exercises  for  Special  Days. 

The  Journal  will  continue  to  lead  all  other  papers  in  exercises  for  rural, 
grammar,  and  high  schools. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER. 


The  Journal  of  Education  '"^'S^i^^:''  for  $i.oo. 

Send  us  your  orders  at  once,  before  our  edition  of  tbe  first  Issue  of  December 
Is  exhausted.  It  contains  a  beauUful  MADONNA  by  Bodenhausen,  printed  on 
hifh  finished  paper,  jiven  with  each  copy  as  a  supplement. 


New  England  Publishing  Company, 


CHICAGO,  Room  45,  Auditorium  B\6g., 


BOSTON,  3  Somerset  St, 
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CHOICE    SlIPPLEHIEIiTARY    READIWO. 


LIFE  IN  ASIA.  Book  VI.  of  The  World 
and  It«  People  By  Mary  Catb  Smith. 
EditedbyLARKiN  Du|lTOV,LL.D.,  Head  Mas- 
ter Boston  Normal  School.  328  pp.  Colored 
map.   Over  80  lllustratioiu     Cloth.  eOcenU. 

AUSTRALIA    AND  THE  ISLANDS  OF 

THE  SEA.  Book  VUI.  ot  The  World  and 
Its  People.  By  £vA  M.  C.  Kkllooo.  12mo., 
488  pp.  IM  iUnstratioiit,  4  mape.  Cloth.  68  cenU. 


BEACON  LIGHTS  OF  PATRIOTISM ;  or, 

Historic  Incentives  to  Virtue  and  Good  Citizen- 
ship. In  Prose  and  Verse,  with  Notes.  By 
Half  SY  B.  CARRINGTOir,  U.  8.  A.,  LL.  D,  12mo., 
443  pp.    Cloth.    72  cents. 

NATURE  IN  VERSE.  A  Poetry  Reader  for 
Children.  Compiled  by  Mary  j.  Lovejoy. 
12mo.  319  pp.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  72  cents. 
A  very  attractive  collection  of  over  270  choice 
poems  on  nature,  by  leading  poett. 


TWILIGHT  STORIES.  By  Elisabeth  E» 
FouLKB.  Small  4to,  with  30  original  illustra- 
tions. Cloth,  36  cents.  Original  stories  and 
verse  for  children  of  six  to  ten  years;  ebarm- 
ingly  told  and  daintily  illustrated. 

THE  PLANT  BABY  AND  ITS  FRIENDS 

By  Kate  Lodibb  BROW^.  IM  pp.,  beautifully 
Illustrated.  Cloth.  48  cents.  A  fascinating 
nature  reader  for  primary  grades  showing  how 
plants  grow,  and  other  first  steps  in  botany. 


ei(X^V£2ii»     BCJEiDl£l']?']?     A     OOAKPALM^Vt  PablUhers,  Boston,  New  York,  Chloa^o. 


The  Gem  Pencil  Sharpener 

It  is  a  Practical  nachine  for 

Sharpening  both  L^ad  and  Slate  Pencils. 

''  It  KiTM  me  great  plaMore  to  reoommend  the  *  Gem  Pencil  Sharpener.*  It 
doei  the  work  well  and  quiekly.  Thii  iMt  U  of  great  importanoe  for  sehoel 
work,  Thii  *  sharpener '  is  in  satisfiKStorr  use  in  rerr  many  of  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  State.  From  what  I  personally  know  of  the  resnlts  here  and  else- 
where, I  am  foUy  oonTinced  that  the  *  Gem'  is  the  yery  best  sharpener  on  the 
market.  In  fact  I  do  not  beliCTe  that  there  is  any  other  which  at  all  compares 
with  this  one  for  nse  either  in  the  school  or  the  office." 


Jon.  D.  MTTiTiMt, 

Mmmber  ^  Mau,  State  Board  <^  Edu4mkon, 


Pxlo«» 


#8.50. 


SnrD  POB  DBSOBJpnra 


OIBOULAB. 

Mannfaotued  by 


F.  H.  COOK  k  CO.   :  Lkominstkb,  Mass 


THE 


PEN  THAT  CAN'T  SCRATCH  must  -^^^gg-y^ 
be  a  delight.  This  exactly  describes  E5TERBR00K*5 
turned-up  point  pens.  Their  numbers,  477  "  POSTAL,"  and  531  "  FLYER," 
are  unequaled.    The  ease,  the  grace,  the  comfort  with  which  they  write  is  a 


w 


onder. 


THE.ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  V^^^^SSji^l 


LEGENDS  OF  THE 

Red   Children. 

A  Charmins:  For  Fourth 

New  And 

Supplementary  Fifth  Qrade 

Reader  Pupils 

....  By  Mara  L.  Pratt .... 

All  children  are  fascinated  by  stories  of 
the  Indians.  These  charming  traditions, 
showing  the  gentle  and  more  poetic  side  of 
Indian  child  life,  are  quite  as  desirable  and 
interesting  as  the  familiar  Greek  and  Norse 
myths. 

These  Indian  legends  are  so  beautifully 
told  that  they  hold  the  delighted  attention 
of  the  pupil,  cultivate  the  imagination,  and 
stimulate  a  taste  for  good  reading. 


Beautifully  illuBtrated  and  attractively  bound  in  cloth.    Price,  30 
cents,  by  mail,  post  paid. 

.*.•  Send  for  a  sample  copy. 


Werner  School  Book  Company, 

Educational  Publishers, 

CHICAGO, 

373-888  Wabash  Ave. 


NBW  YOBK9 

78  Fif  tk  At«b«c. 


BOMTonr, 

73  Tr«Mi*Ht  81. 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

This  preparation  by  its  action 
in  promoting  digestion,  and  as 
a  nerve  food,  tends  to  prevent, 
and  alleviate  the  headache  aris- 
ing from  a  disordered  stomach, 
or  that  of  a  nervous  origin. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Roberts,  Waterville,  Me., 

says : — 

"  Have  found  it  of  great  benefit  in 
nervous  headache,  nervous  dyspepsia, 
and  neuralgia;  and  think  it  is  giv- 
ing great  satisfaction  when  it  is 
thoroughly  tried." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  f  ree.on  applloation  to 
Rumford  Chemleal  Works,  ProTideiioe,R.  I. 
FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
Beware  ef  Substitutes  and  XmitatioQei 
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Mr.  Winship's  Conversations. 


This  is  Arbor  day  number. 

The  need  of  the  hour  is  '"balance." 

The  foot  idea  of  education  is  self-control. 

Boston  primary  grade  teachers  receive  $936  salary. 

San  Francisco  primary  grade  teachers  receive  $996. 

"He  that  plants  trees  loves  others  better  than  him- 
self." 

The  National  Association  will  meet  in  Washington 
July  7  to  12. 

Material  for  Lincoln  day  and  Washington's  Biri;h- 
day  appeared  in  January  issue. 

Arbor  cloy  should  inspire  to  a  love  of  trees,  as  well  as 
instruct  in  a  knowledge  of  them. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  will  meet 
at  North  Conway,  N.  H.,  July  5-8. 

All  honor  to  the  Times-Herald  of  Chicago  for  its. 
leadership  in  the  primary  teachers'  struggle  for  a  liv- 
ing salary. 

"The  Volume  of  Proceedings"  of  the  meeting  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  at  Milwaukee  last  July  is  published.  It 
is  a  great  book. 

The  Little  Folks'  Budget,  by  Marie  Irish  (Chicago, 
T.  S.  Denison,  price,  25  cents,)  is  composed  of  exer- 
cises and  recitations  for  "tiny  tots." 

The  New  England  Publishing  Company,  3  Somer- 
set street,  Boston,  has  issued  "Washington's  Biriii- 
day  Exercises,"  by  Ella  M.  Powers.     Price,  20  cents. 

The  best  course  of  study  and  manual  for  a  rural 
township  is  that  of  North  Huntington,  Westmoreland 
county,  Pennsylvania,  Otis  H.  Wamock  of  Larimer, 
superintendent. 

It  is  of  much  greater  importance  that  the  teacher 
have  perfect  health  than  that  she  "professionalize," 
but,  having  health,  she  should  look  after  her  profefih 
sional  characteristics. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Harper  is  to  preside  over  thB  conmussioii 
to  investigate  the  Chicago  normal  school.  Colonel 
Parker  has  nothing  to  fear  from  an  investigation  con- 
ducted by  President  Harper. 

The  vertical  writing  excitement  seems  to  have  been 
largely  transferred  to  the  discusrion  of  the  width  of 
the  page,— the  old  width',  the  note  paper  width,  and 
the  "about  seven  inches"  page. 

Instead  of  oordering  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Twelve  from  Henry  Sabin,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  those 
who  desire  it  should  obtain  it  of  President  Irwin 


Shepard,  Winona,  Minnesota,  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  cents  a  single  copy,  postpaid,  twenty  cents  in 
packages  of  ten  or  more,  express  prepaid,  and  fifteen 
cents  in  packages  of  fifty  or  more,  P.  0.  B.,  Chicago. 

"Nature  Study  in  Elementary  Schx)ols,"  J)y  Mrs. 
Lucy  Langdon  Williams  Wilson,  Ph.  D.,  Philadelphia 
training  school,  is  the  great  nature  book  of  the  sea- 
son.    The  Macmillian  Company,  New  York. 

The  A.  T.  I.  is  fortunate  in  the  choice  t)f  North  Con- 
way for  July  5-8.  The  drives  from  North  Conway 
in  all  directions  "arc  not  to  be  equalled  for  beauty 
and  charm  in  any  other  place  in  America,"  Barge 
and  tally-hx)  drives  are  inexpensive  and  delightful. 

Child-study  has  two  distinct  features,  observation 
and  inference.  We  are  much  more  likely  to  agree  in 
observations  Ihan  in  inferences.  A  certain  amount  of 
training  is  necessary  to  make  a  good  observer,  but 
training  and  natural  aptitude  are  needed  for  valuable 
inferences. 

In  December  few  Chicago  authorities  seemed  to  get 
time  to  have  an  opinion  on  the  increase  in  primary 
teachers'  salaries.  In  January  every  one  seemed 
always  to  have  been  in  favor  of  the  increase.  The 
holidays  or  the  New  Year  must  have  had  a  surprising 
effect  upon  Chicagoans. 

"Ourfew"  should  ring  in  every  city  and  town. 
Children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  should  be  in- 
doors evenings  after  9  o'clock  in  summer  and  8 
o'clock  in  >vinter,  unless  accompanied  by  responsible 
seniors  or  out  on  errands.  It  is  working  well  in 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  Omaha,  Denver,  Pueblo,  Kansas  City, 
Dee  Moines,  Topeka,  and  more  than  300  other  towns. 

It  is  now  fairly  well  established  that  almost  invari- 
ably "dull"  boys  and  girls  give  definite  evidence  of 
brain-disorderliness — slouching,  listlessness,  inac- 
curacy in  action,  and  in  looking — ^which  may  be  re- 
moved by  good  physical  training.  Nearly  all  "dull" 
pupils  will  becQme  fairly  brigh*  and  quick  if  they  are 
well  treated  in  physical  training.  Without  this  they 
go  from  bad  to  worse. 

The  Harvard  school,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  raised 
$200  and  more  by  ten  cent  admissions  to  a  great 
geography  exhibit  in  the  school  hall,  January  8  and 
10.  It  was  by  far  the  best  local  display  of  minerals, 
coal,  mineral  manufactures,  woods,  food  plants,  ani- 
mal foods,  fabrics  from  vegetables,  fabrics  from  ani- 
mals, products  of  nearly  every  country  in  the  world, 
souvenirs  from  every  large  city,  historical  collec- 
tions, fruits,  and  grains.  There  were  100  beautiful 
large  photographs  and  a  thousand  other  geographical 
pictures.  The  proceeds  are  to  l)e  used  in  the  pur- 
chase of  lantern  slides. 
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Theodore  B.  Noes  of  California,  Pa.,  normal 
school  has  issued  a  convenient  *'Child  Study  Record/* 
in  which  the  teacher  is  to  enter  her  studies  of  the 
physical  life  in  five  divisions  and  seventeen  sub- 
divisons,  mental  life  in  nine  divisions  and  thirty-five 
sub-divisions,  and  the  moral  life  in  seven  divisions. 

The  American  Primary  Teacher  most  certainly 
hopes  that  the  primary  teachers  of  Chicago  and 
everywhere  else  will  have  the  same  pay  as  grammar 
grade  teachers,  and  it  is  sure  that  th«  day  is  not  dis- 
tant when  justice  in  this  regard  will  be  done.  May 
there  be  no  mistake  in  the  present  crusade  for  justice. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  primary  teachers  are 
to  have  their  salaries  raised  to  correspond  with  those 
of  the  grammar  grade  teachers.  There  is  not  one 
argument  that  can  be  put  forth*  against  it,  and  there 
should  be  a  way  of  trying  to  get  equality  that  will 
delay  the  accomplishment  of  indisputable  justice. 

The  primary  grade  teachers  of  Chicago  have  made 
a  great  fight  for  a  rise  from  $850  to  $1,000  salary.  It 
will  ;iicnn  an  increase  of  about  $100,000  a  year  for 
three  years,  and  after  that  a  salary  roll  of  some 
$300,000  more  than  at  present.  The  best  feature  of 
it  is  the  fact  that  the  entire  city  and  the  board  of  alder- 
men seem  to  have  been  with  them  from  the  first. 
Justice  appeals  to  all  classes. 

It  is  ''quite  the  thing'*  in  many  cities  and  towns 
that  have  large  public  libraries  for  the  books  to  be 
sent  to  the  school  by  messenger  once  a  week.  This 
was  considered  a  great  advance  at  first,  but  now  some 
principals  call  it  in  question  right  sharply.  One 
principal  has  made  a  test.  Of  the  eighty-five  families 
represented  in  two  rooms  but  twelve  had  used  the 
library  before  the  books  were  left  at  the  school. 
Then  the  number  increased  to  twenty-three,  but 
after  the  children  left  school  and  some  one  had  to  go 
to  the  library,  practically  all  of  them  ceased  to  take 
books.  "Whether  the  library  use  of  books  was  con- 
sidered a  school  affair,  to  be  dropped  "with  the  educa- 
tion," or  whether  they  thought  it  too  much  of  an 
effort  to  go  for  them  after  the  books  had  been  brought 
to  them,  is  nort  known.  Someone  has  suggested  that 
people  will  insist  that  books  be  delivered  at  every 
house  as  th^  mail  is. 

AMY  WITHROW'S  EXPENSES. 

Amy    Withrow    is    a  primary  grade    teacher  in 

Chicago,  Thomas  Ch-almers  school."    The  maximum 

salary  of  the  grade  is  $850.    She  has  published  in  a 

leading  Chicago  daily  her  actual  expenses  for  1897. 

We  are  assured  that  this  is  in  no  sense  'loaded'*  or 

varied  for  publication,  and  that  it  fairly  represents 

the  average  year  with  her: — 

Board  $6  per  week $260 

Leesons,  lectures,  and  educational  literature 80 

Dues  and  car  fare  for  teachers'  societies 6 

Trips  for  health  and  education 60 

Doctor's  bill  25 

Toward  a  young  friend's  education 25 

To  the  church 116 

Household  supplies 26 

Life  insurance  30 

Teachers'  pension  7 

Clothes  70 

Sundries  20 

Total  $713 

Our  own  investigation  along  this  line  leads  to  the 


remarks  that  her  board  is  less  than  that  of  any  primary 
teachers  whom  we  know  in  cities  that  pay  that  salary, 
and  her  contribution  to  the  church  is  above  the  aver- 
age woman  teacher  of  our  acquaintance,  otherwise 
there  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  list  of  expenses.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that,  aside  from  educatioinal  travel,  her 
professional  expenses,  $86,  axe  a  tenth  of  the  salary, 
her  clothes  but  about  eight  per  cent.,  and  the  church 
fourteen  per  cent. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOL  CORRELATION. 

A  little  seven-jear-old  boy,  a  year  and  a  half  in 
school,  recently  brought  home  as  a  school  exercise  of 
his  own,  written  in  a  clear  hand,  the  following. 
Three  words  only  were  misspelled.  The  grammar 
speaks  for  itself.  Not  a  word  is  changed  except  in 
three  spellings.  Note  how  many  different  things  he 
remembered  of  what  he  had  been  taught: — 

DECBBiBBR. 

The  month  of  December  was  quite  a  pleaaant  month;  it 
had  iive  sunny  days,  seven  rainy,  fifteen  pleasant,  and  four 
cloudy. 

December  had  thirty-one  days  in  it. 

The  highest  temperature  was  60  degrees;  the  lowest 
temperature  was  ten  degrees. 

The  wind  was  mostly  northwest. 

The  sun  rose  the  first  of  the  month  at  6.55  and  set  at 
4.13;  sun  rose  at  the  last  of  the  month  at  7.14,  and  set 
at  4.22. 

The  full  moon  was  the  8th,  the  last  quarter  was  the  16th, 
the  new  moon  23d,  and  the  first  quarter  on  the  30th. 

The  morning  stars  were  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The 
evening  star  was  Venus. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier  was  bom  December  17, 1807. 

Christmas  came  on  Saturday,  the  25th,  1897. 

My  best  present  was  a . 

BUTTER  MAKING. 
Our  little  kindergarten  daughter  reported  one  re- 
cent autumn  day  that  she  had  made  butter  at  school. 
This  was  promptly  called  in  question  by  some  of  the 
household,  when  she  told  a  story  *'as  straight  as  a 
line,"  and  emphasized  it  so  effectively  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  doubt.  This  was  as  good  oral  language  work 
as  I  have  ever  seen.  A  little  inquiry  brought  out  the 
fact  that  she  had  first  told  one  of  her  playmates 
about  it,  then  an  older  brother,  so  that  she  certainly 
described  the  process  three  times  from  interest  in  it, 
and  to  listeners  who  were  interested.  Such  language 
work  is  genuine.  The  story  as  sL^  told  it  was  this: 
The  teacher  had  brought  to  school  by  the  milkman 
the  previous  day  a  can  of  milk — four  quarts;  she 
brought  a  pan  herself  and  put  the  milk  in  the  pan 
in  the  slightly  raised  window,  leaving  it  there  over 
night.  The  children  were  much  interested  in  the 
changing  color  of  the  top  of  the  milk.  The  next  day 
the  teacher  "took  off"  the  cream  on  top  and  put  it  in 
a  glass  fruit  jar.  Then  the  teacher  shook  it  a  little, 
then  each  child  shook  it,  then  th^  teacher  shook  it 
again,  and  after  that  each  child  again  until  the  cream 
was  changed  to  '"bright  yellow  bits  of  butter"  and 
some  'T)luish-like  white  milk."  The  teacher  took  out 
the  butter  and  patted  it  a  little  and  then  put  it  on 
some  salted  crackers  and  every  child  had  a  cracker 
and  "some  of  the  butter  that  we  made." 


We  present  as  our  Supplement  with  this  number 
illustrations  of  representative  trees  of  thdr  species. 
This  will  be  helpful  for  use  with  the  Arbor  day  mate- 
rial. 
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Valentine's  Day. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAT. 

BY    HELEN    DEANE. 

T  is  appropriate  that  St.  Valentine's  day 
be  observed  in  the  schoolroom.  Im- 
part so  much  of  the  true  thought  and 
loving  consideration  that  the  ridicu- 
lous, comic,  or  sentimental  side  shall 
possess  no  attraction. 

Ancient  Customs. — Since  the  year  1476  St.  Valen- 
tine's eve  or  St.  Valentine's  day  has  been  observed. 
The  merriest  of  these  days  were  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  parts  of  France. 

Sometimes  the  names  of  friends  were  written  on 
slips  of  paper,  and  these  were  placed  in  a  box  and  then 


[Pink  cardboard  cut  In  heart  shape.  Frinee  of  silver  and  pink 
paper  pasted  on  ed^e  at  back.  Birds  in  white,  tiny  heart  of  silver, 
letters  of  Sliver  or  Chinese  white.] 

drawn.  The  person  whose  name  was  drawn  becamye 
one's  valentine  for  at  least  a  year,  and  sometimes  for 
life. 

J^o  one  knew  what  name  would  be  drawn,  and  it 
seems  a  strange  way  of  choosing  friends. 

Sometimes  one  would  announce  to  another  that 
he  would  be  her  valentine. 
There  was  also  a  custom  of  drawing  mottoes. 
These  were  written  upon  slips  of  p9,per,  rolled  up 
very  tightly,  and  then  drawn  by  tlie  people  presmt 
Each  one  was  expected  to  follow  the  advice  given 
in  the  motto. 

In  some  places  gifts  were  sent,  and  in  many  in- 
stances these  were  rare  and  costly.  These  letters, 
cards,  verses,  or  gifts  were  carefully  placed  in  bright 
packages;  sometimes  they  were  done  up  in  colored 
papers  and  carefully  scented.  The  children  were  es- 
pecially happy,  for  a  message  or  gift  was  sent  to  each 
child,  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low;  all  received  some 
token  of  love,  consideration,  or  kind  thought.  One 
pretty  old-fashioned  custom  was  to  leave  a  valentine 
on  some  one's  doorstep,  ring  the  bell  and  disappear, 
Many  people  believe  that  on  St.  Valentine's  day 
the  birds  choose  their  mates  for  the  year,  then  to- 
gether they  plan  to  build  their  homes.  Birds  have 
always  been  seen  on  many  of  our  valentines. 


SUGGESTIONS   FOR   MAKING  VALENTINES. 

After  the  children  have  heard  of  St.  Valentine  and 
the  old  customs  they  will  be  anxious  to  make  and 
give  some  love  tokens.  The  best  are  those  that  come 
from  one's  hand  and  heart,  and  the  little  ones  can 
easily  make  some.  Scissors  with  which  to  clip  pic- 
tures, paste,  colored  pencils,  brushes,  and  fancy 
papers  will  do  wonders. 

Perhaps  one  child  ha^  two  or  three  pretly  cards; 
these  may  be  tied  together  with  ribbon  and  a  message 
written  on  the  back. 

A  blank  piece  of  cardboard  may  be  cut  in  the  shape 
of  a  horseshoe,  heart,  or  clover  leaf,  a  violet,  pansy^ 
or  a  bird  may  be  pasted  upon  it  and  a  kind  thought 
written  beneath.  Even  a  pretty  picture  in  a  box  is 
acceptable.  The  thoughts  may  be  simpla  'TVitb 
Loving  Wishes,"  "From  a  Dear  Friend,"  may  be  sug- 
gested and  the  children  will  think  of  more. 

"This  little  card  so  dainty. 
So  snowy  white  and  fair, 
Brings  peace  and  loving  wishes 
For  God's  great  love  and  care." 

This  little  gift  so  precious 

Is  from  a  friend  of  thine. 
Who  wishes  thee  great  happiness. 

And  sends  this  valentine. 

The  children  will  cut,  fold,  and  paste  their  own 
envelopes,  and  very  mysterious  it  all  is,  for  of  course 
no  name  is  signed. 


[Green  cardboard  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  clover  leaf.    Snowdropg  of 
Chinese  white  (brush  work  ? .    Letters  of  gilt.] 

/ 

If  some  pupil  should  be  absent  or  sick,  encourage 
the  class  to  give,  make,  or  buy  as  pretty  a  valentine 
as  is  possible.  This  should  be  sent  ^TV'ith  the  love 
of  the  school."  Such  a  valentine  would  give  more 
real  pleasure  than  all  the  others. 

A  little  girl  received  one  last  year  that  said: — 

"We  send  you  this  sweet  valentine 
Your  good,  true  heart  to  cheer. 
And  may  the  happiness  it  brings 
Be  with  you  all  the  year." 

— f>t>m  loving  friends  at  schooL 
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GAMBS   FOR  THE  CHILDRBN. 

After  the  children  have  made  their  valentines  they 
may  march  about  and  drop  them  into  a  letter-box 
(basket  or  box),  or  into  th^  post-office  (teacher's  desk). 
They  may  sing  to  the  old  air  the  following: —     . 

O  now  we'll  mall  our  valentines, 
Our  valentines,  our  valentines, 
O  now  we'll  mail  our  valentines. 
So  early  in  the  morning. 

All  may  be  seated.  A  mail-carrier,  or  postman, 
(previously  appointed)  walks  in  with  his  mailbag  and 
collects  the  valentines  at  th^  mailbox.     All  sing: — 

And  now  here  comes  the  postman  gay, 
The  postman,  gay,  the  postman  gay. 
And  now  here  comes  the  postman  gay. 
So  early  in  the  morning. 

And  now  he  fills  his  mail  bag  full. 
His  mail  bag  full,  his  mail  bag  full, 
And  now  he  fills  his  mail  bag  full. 
So  early  in  the  morning. 

The  postman  may  carry  the  letters  to  the  main 
office  (which  is  the  teacher's  desk). 

Appointed  letter-carriers  may  distribute  the  mail 
in  various  districts  or  streets  (rows). 

While  this  is  done  the  school  sings: — 

Oh,  yes,  we  all  have  valentines, 
Valentines,  yes,  valentines. 
Oh,  yes,  we  all  have  valentines. 
So  early  in  the  morning. 

Give  each  child  the  privilege  of  guessing  once  from 
whom  the  valentine  was  sent. 

The  children  may  write  their  names,  place  them  in 
a  box,  draw  and  find  out  who  is  to  be  th^ir  good  friend 
for  one  year. 

Mottoes  may  be  written  and  drawn.  If  in  the 
country  the  old-fashioned  custom  of  leaving  pretly 
little  gifts,  messages,  or  valentines  at  the  doors  may 
be  enjoyed. 


THE  WORST  EOT  IN  SCHOOL. 

E  was  about  the  worst  boy  in  school,  and 
the  teacher  had  punished  him  again  and 
again,  until  she  had  begun  to  oonsider 
him  in  the  light  of  a  natviral  enemy, 
and  she  felt  that  the  boy^s  feeling  for 
her  must  be  almost  one  of  hatred.  So  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  surprise  when,  in  view  of  the  approach- 
ing holiday  separation,  other  boys  of  the  school 
brought  to  her  desk  little  gifts  of  remembrance,  to 
have  the  bad  boy  approach  with  some  hesitation  and 
place  a  box  of  candy  on  her  desk. 

"But  I  don't  think  I  can  take  it,  Tom,"  she  said. 
'TTou  have  been  too  bad  a  boy;  you  have  seemed  to 
do  everything  you  could  to  displease  me." 

"Oh,  please  take  it,  Miss  Blank,"  said  the  bad  boy 
in  entreating  tones.  "I  worked  after  school  hours 
to  get  the  money  to  get  it." 

And  someone  felt  tears  coming  very  near  the  sur- 
face then,  for  the  bad  boy  was  a  poor  boy,  and  had  not 
so  many  pleasures  in  life  that  he  could  be  expected 
to  sacrifice  any  of  them  for  anyone. — School  Board 
Journal. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CLASS-TEACHERS  OF 
DRAWING. 

BY    HBNRY     O    SGHNEIDEK, 
Drawing  Hikster,  New  Vork  City. 

1.  Pencils. — (a)  Do  not  sharpen  freehand  draw- 
ing pencils  on  the  machine;  just  cut  wood  away  from 
lead;  (b)  Appoint  two  monitors  to  see  that  pencils 
are  ready  the  afternoon  previous  to  day  of  lesson. 

2.  Insist  upon  a  broad,  light  gray  line. 

3.  Every  line  to  be  drawn  only  after  thought  of 
its  direction  and  location  of  its  beginning  and  its  end- 
iiig,  if  straight;  of  one  or  more  points,  if  curved. 

4.  Insist  upon  rapidity  of  execution  when  these 
points  have  been  determined. 

6.  If  necessary,  practice  moving  arm  over  points 
without  touching  paper  until  a  correct  idea  of  its 
direction  is  obtained. 

6.  Never  tell  the  proportions  of  the  figure. 
Question  until  the  scholar  tells  you  what  they  axe. 

7.  Insist  upon  careful  thought  before  accepting 
any  answer  or  any  stroke  on  the  paper. 

8.  Keep  in  mind  the  object  of  lesson,  which  is  not 
to  secure  a  good  drawing,  but  to  train  the  mind,  eye, 
and  hand. 

9.  Wlien  the  lesson  is  over ,  have  scholars  \iTite 
carefully  and  with  best  arrangement:  (a)  Name,  class, 
date,  age;  (b)  Time  required  for  execution;  (c)  Name 
of  figure  or  of  its  parts.  Keep  these  words  on  spell- 
ing list. 

10.  Every  drawing  to  receive  a  mark.  Arrange 
drawings  in  five  h^ps:  1.  Excellent;  2.  Good;  3.  Fair; 
4.  Bad;  5.  Very  Bad.  Arrange  drawings  in  each  heap 
in  order  of  excellence  and  begin  with  suitable  mark 
for  worst.  All  drawings  receiving  less  than  6-10  to 
be  re-drawn  before  next  lesson. 

11.  These  second  drawings  to  be  preserved  with 
the  first. 

12.  Each  drawing  then  to  be  returned  to  scholar's 
portfolio,  to  be  made  from  old  copybook  cover  or 
paper  of  any  kind. 

13.  Teacher  (1)  to  keep  a  record  of  lesson  in 
note-book,  (2)  to  preserve  a  diagram  of  each 
step  of  lesson,  and  (3)  to  have  scholar  make  charts  of, 
at  least,  three  stages  of  every  drawing  for  classroom. 

14.  Scholars  to  be  practiced  at  home  in  memory 
drawings  of  class-room  work. 

15.  Leaves  and  flowers  to  be  those  of  plants  in 
classroom,  and,  where  practicable,  to  be  in  hands  of 
scholars  as  pressed  specimens. 

16.  Study  grade  requirements;  also  those  of  grade 
below  and  grade  above.  Any  suggestions  the  teacher 
can  make  will  be  thankfully  received  by  special 
teacher  of  drawing. 

17.  Note  any  particulars  as  to  difllculties  en- 
countered in  drawing  the  figure,  and  the  means  taken 
to  avoid  and  overcome  the  same,  in  the  notebook  kept. 

18.  Encourage  the  scholars  to  use  their  power  to 
draw  in  other  subjects,  as  diagrams  in  arithmetic, 
illustrations  of  compositions,  illustrations  of  reading 
lessons,  maps  of  geography  and  of  history. 

19.  In  all  drawing  position  of  paper  to  be  such 
that  arm  resting  on  desk  can  move  pencil  freely  in 
every  direction  over  every  part  of  the  paper. 

20.  Try  to  make  the  drawing  increase  the  child's 
power, — power  to  think,  power  to  observe,  and  power 
to  do. 
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SNOW,  RAIN,  AND  CLOUDS. 

BY  KLLA  JACOBS,  PHILADELPHIA. 

"The  poorest  twig  on  the  elm  tree 
Was  ridged  inch  deep  with  pearl." 

ATURE  is  not  exhausted,  glance  out  of 
doors  now;  she  is  furnishing  you  with 
an  abundance  of  material  for  many  in- 
teresting talks  and  lessons,  for  it  is 
snowing!  Catch  a  few  flakes  on  a 
piece  of  black  cloth.  To  those  who  have  never  done 
this,  it  will  be  a  revelation,  a  glimpse  into  fairy  land. 
A  magnifying  glass  will  reveal  more  fully  the  various 
delicate  shapes  of  these  lovely  stars,  perhaps  un- 
noticed before.  Although  there  are  over  a  hundred 
varieties  of  the  snow  crystals,  notice  that  they  are 
always  six-pointed.  The  most  common  shapes  are 
here  illustrated. 


<>r 


Where  do  the  snow  flakes  come  from?  Why  does 
it  only  snow  in  winter?  These  are  the  two  most  vital 
questions.  Snow  comes  from  the  clouds,  and  is 
really  frozen  vapor.  But  to  explain  it  thoroughly  to 
the  children  we  must  begin  at  ibe  beginning,  and  in 
A  series  of  illustrated  lessons  tell  them  and  show 
them  the  history  of  a  drop  of  water. 

Have  a  kettle  filled  with  water,  and  place  it  over 
any  kind  of  lamp  or  stove  that  is  practicable  in  the 
classroom.  As  the  water  heats,  let  the  pupils  notice 
that  all  the  drops  of  water  seem  excited  and  are  mov- 


How  heat  affects  water. 

ing  hurriedly  around;  as  the  water  boils,  notice  the 
vapor  which  escapes  from  the  spout  of  the  kettle.  Let 
them  observe  that  quite  close  to  the  spout  there  is  no 
vapor;  it  appears  like  an  empty  space.  Have  some 
one  hold  a  plate  in  this  little  cloud  of  steam;  see  how 
quicky  it  becomes  covered  with  small  drops  of  water. 
Dry  the  plate  and  hold  it  this  time  nearer  the  spout, 
in  what  seems  to  be  empty  space.  Little  drops  of 
water  appear  on  the  plate  again,  showing  that  the 
space  was  not  empty,  but  was  filled  with  invisible 
vapor,  or  steam. 

Now  the  children  are  curious  and  excited,  and  their 
questions  come  rapidly.  Try  to  make  them  answer 
their  own  questions  from  their  observation,  as  far  as 
possible,  and  let  us  explain  carefully. 


The  heat  from  the  fire  under  the  kettle  has  heated 
the  water  nearest  the  bottom;  warm  objects  are 
lighter  than  cold  ones  and  always  rise,  so,  as  the  drops 
of  water  get  hot  th^ey  force  themselves  up  to  the  top, 
and  the  colder  drops  on  top  fall  down  to  take  their 
place.  As  these  are  heated,  they  in  turn  rise,  and  so 
the  bubbling  and  rising  continues,  and  we  say,  ''the 
kettle  is  boiling.^^  At  last  the  water  all  becomes  so 
hot  and  so  light  that  it  cannot  stay  in  the  kettle. 
Sometimes  it  \^all  lift  the  lid  in  trying  to  escape,  but 
usually  it  comes  sailing  out  of  the  spout  in  very  fine 
particles,  for  the  heat  separates  the  water  into  such 
very,  very  small  drops  that  we  cannot  see  them,  at 
first,  when  they  are  close  to  the  spout.  This  is  called 
steam,  invisible  vapor,  or  water  dust,  but  as  this  moves 
on  it  touches  the  cooler  air  of  the  room  and  is  partly 
condensed,  or  comes  together  again  in  very  smaU 
drops,  but  plainly  visible,  although  its  form  is  not 
liquid,  but  what  we  call  vapor.  It  looks  like  a  cloud; 
it  really  is  a  small  cloud.  Now  take  another  spirit 
lamp,  or  candle,  and  hold  it  under  this  cloud;  the 
cloud  vanishes,  because  the  heat  has  changed  it  back 
into  the  invisible  water  dust. 


Now  ilcie  air  all  around  us  is  filled  with  nioisture. 
When  wet  clothes  are  hung  on  the  line  they  dry  be- 
cause the  heat  of  the  air  absorbs  the  water,  and  the 
tiny  particles  are  wafted  up  in  the  air.  Of  course,  on 
warm,  sunny  days  clothes  will  dry  more  quickly  than 
in  damp,  cold  weather.  The  heat  of  the  sun  also 
draws  up  moisture  from  the  ground,  and  tiny  par- 
ticles of  water  from  rivers  and  seas.  When  a  great 
deal  of  tliis  gets  up  very  high  in  the  air  it  becomes 
chilled,  and  then  we  see  clouds  in  the  sky.  Clouds 
are  seldom  more  than  ten  miles  away,  oftener  they 
are  nearer,  and  on  a  foggy  morning  they  are  quite 
close  to  the  earth. 

Suppose  these  light,  white,  fleecy  clouds  are  sailing 
along  and  they  suddenly  meet  a  very  cold  draught  of 
air?  What  happens  then?  Just  what  occurred 
when  the  cold  plate  was  put  in  the  cloud  of  vapor. 
The  little  drops  become  cold,  they  are  blown  together 
#and  form  large  drops,  these  large  drops  are  too  cold 
and  too  heavy  to  float  in  the  air,  and  down  they  fall, 
pitter  patter,  all  over  the  ground,  and  the  children 
say,  ''Oh!  it  is  raining!" 

But  if  these  clouds  should  meet  with  a  very  cold 
blast  of  wind  the  water  would  freeze  and  come  down 
to  us  as  hail.  We  usually '  h-ave  small  hailstones  in 
winter,  and  the  hail  generally  comes  after  a  snow 
storm.     In  summer  we  sometimes  have  a  shower  o£ 
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large  hailstones,  which  shows  that  the  air  way  above 
us  has  become  suddenly  cooled,  and  has  struck 
against  a  cloud. 

But  what  makes  it  snow?  Only  a  little  difference. 
Sometimes  when  the  invisible  vapor,  or  water  dust,,  is 
floating  in  the  air,  it  suddenly  meets  a  very  bitter  cur- 
rent of  air;  before  it  has  time  to  cool  slightly  and  be- 
come a  cloud,  it  freezes,  a  new  force  of  nature  works 
upon  it — cohesion.  In  a  wonderful  way  the  tiny,  in- 
visible particles  of  water  dust  are  drawn  together  in 
regular  order  and  frozen,'  making  them  into  beautiful 
snow  crystals  or  stars.  As  these  flakes  are  heavier, 
they  drop  softly  down  to  the  earth,  and  then  the 
happy  children  delight  in  a  snow  storm. 

You  can  illustrate  the  principle  of  cohesion,  and 
explain  about  the  formation  of  crystals,  by  showing 
the  class  a  piece  of  sugar  rock  candy.  Another  way 
is  to  fill  a  tumbler  with  water  and  place  in  it  as  much 
salt  as  the  water  will  dissolve.  Let  tliis  stand  in  the 
room,  and  from  day  to  day  the  children  can  notice 
the  formation  of  the  dainty  salt  crystals.  For 
variety  you  can  use  two  tumblers  and  color  the  water 
of  one  with  a  little  blueing,  or  pulverized  crayon  of 
any  preferred  color,  and  the  result  will  be  both  pleas- 
ing and  instructive. 

What  becomes  of  all  the  rain  and  snow  that  falls 
to  the  earth  ?  A  great  deal  of  it  is  absorbed;  goes 
into  the  ground  to  water  and  nourish  trees,  flowers, 
and  plants;  some  helps  to  fill  up  streams  and  rivers; 
we  drink  a  little  of  it.  But  how  do  we  get  more  clouds 
and  rain?  It  is  but  a  repetition;  every  day  when  the 
sun  is  shining  the  air  is  warmed,  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  warmed,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  is 
warmed,  also,  and  the  tiny  particles  of  moisture,  too 
small  for  us  to  see,  moimt  upward  and  onward 
through  the  air  until  they  become  clouds  again. 

It  can  easily.be  shown  that  there  is  moisture  in  the 
air.  Fill  a  pitcher  with  ice  water;  be  sure  that  it  is 
dry  on  the  outside.  You  know,  of  course,  that  the 
water  could  not  soak  through  a  china  pitcher,  yet  you 
will  soon  notice  tiny  beads  of  water  on  its  surface. 
Where  did  it  come  from?  Think  of  the  experiment 
with  the  plate  and  the  kettle,  for  it  is  nearly  the  same 
thing.  The  outsider  of  the  pitcher  has  become  sud- 
denly cooh'd,  so  cold  that  it  cools  the  air  around  it. 
As  the  air  is  cooled  the  moisture,  invisible  before,  be- 
comes hoavv  mid  forms  in  visible  drops  on  the  outside 
of  the  pitcher.  These  droj)s  become  larger  and 
finally  run  down  the  whole  surface.  So  we  learn 
that  vapor  is  constantly  leaving  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  floating  upward,  })ecoming  clouds,  and  return- 
ing to  us  again,  according  to  circumstances,  in  the 
form  of  cither  rain,  snow,  or  hail. 

When  snow  melts  in  the  wann  sun,  and  yet  the 
weather  is  cold,  it  sometimes  trickles  down  slowly 
and  dro])s  of  water  will  freeze  again  and  fonn,  not 
snow,  for  snow  is  not  frozen  droi)s  of  water,  but  it  will 
form  into  lovely  icicles.  Sometimi^  these  icicles 
seem  to  shrink  away  gradually  without  melting. 
They  really  do  melt,  but  very  slowly.  The  wann  air 
around  them  takes  away  tiny  particles  whidi  float 
off  in  the  air  as  water  dust. 

Did  you  ever  go  out  into  the  garden,  on  a  summer 
morning,  and  see  the  grass  and  iiowers  covered  with 
glistening  dew,  looking  like  ''a  million  httle  diamonds 
sparkling  in  the  t'-ecs.''     Have   you  wondered  wher^ 


these  fairj'  jewels  come  from?  Let  us  find  out.  At 
the  close  of  a  warm  day,  when  the  sun  has  set,  it 
usually  grows  a  little  cooler.  Now,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  .cold  air  is  heavier  than  the  warm  air,  hence  it 
sinks  to  the  ground.  As  it  gets  near  the  earth  it 
cools  the  atmosphere,  and  naturally  the  moisture  in- 
creases. The  little  particles  of  vapor  become  so  heavy 
that  they  form  in  little  drops  of  water  on  th^  grass 
and  flowers.  If  the  weather  turns  suddenly  much 
colder,  the  vapor  freezes  before  it  forms  into  drops, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  snow,  the  particles  freeze  and  we 
have  the  lovely,  delicate  hoar  frost.  These  same 
reasons  will  account  for  the  windows  of  a  room  some- 
times being  steamed  and  sometimes  covered  with 
dainty  lace-like  patterns,  upon  which  we  can  trace 
out  forms  of  leaves,  flowers,  clouds,  castles,  all  show- 
ing us  that  in  summer  or  winter,  day  or  night,  nature 
is  never  idle,  but  is  always  doing  something  useful, 
wonderful,  and  beautiful  to  delight  the  children  of 
men,  who  should  notice  and  read  her  ways. 

"Then  Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 

The  child  upon  her  knee. 
Saying,  'Here  is  a  story-book 
Thy  Father  hath  written  for  thee.' " 


Questions  for  the  Children. 

Who  hiid  the  Atlantic  cable? 
Who  is  the  president  of  the  United  States? 
Who  is  queen  of  England? 
What  is  the  king  among  animals? 
What  do  we  mean  by  a  World's  Fair? 
What  is  a  biped? 

Name  the  states  that  do  not  border  on  salt  water. 
What  is  the  largest  city  in  the  world? 
How  do  businej^s  men  in  cities  talk  to  other  business 
men  who  are  some  distance  away? 

Xame  the  direction  of  your  home  from  the  school. 
Draw  a  plan  of  your  teacher's  table. 
In  what  county  do  you  live? 
Tn  what  country  do  you  live? 


Little  Victoria's  Letter  bf  Thanks. 

[For  Reproduction,] 
qSL  FRIKND  at  one  time  sent  a  package  of  toys  to  the 
j^  palace  for  the  princess.  The  little  Victoria  waa 
^  eight  years  old,  and  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks.  This 
letter  has  been  preserved.  The  writing  is  clear,  and  the 
paper  looks  very  neat;  all  the  words  are  spelled  cor- 
rectly.   Here  it  is:  — 

Kensington  Palace,   15th  Jan. 

1828. 
My  dear  Lady  Downshire, 
Dear  Mamma  allows 
me  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
thanking  you  myself  for 
all  the  very  pretty  things 
you  and  Lady  Mary 
have  sent  me. 

Pray  give  Lady  Mary 
my  love,  and  with 
mamma's  best  regards; 
Believe  me, 
My  dear  Lady  Downshire 
yours  vpry  sincerely 

Victoria. 
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Arbor  Day. 


ARBOR  DAT  PROGRAMME. 

BY    ELLA    M.    POWERS. 

FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES. 
ly  NLIST  the  assistance  of  the  children.  They  will 
l^f  help  decorate  the  room  with  blossoms,  sprays,  and 
branches. 
A  jardiniere  may  be  placed  upon  a  stand,  and  they  may 
be  given  the  privilege  of  filling  it  They  can  also 
fill  two  or  three  baskets  with  moss  and  vines.  These  may 
be  hung  at  a  window,  a  few  vases  placed  in  the  window, 
and  these  little  touches  of  green  with  pictures  of  great 
forests  will  make  the  schoolroom  very  attractive. 


The  boards  will  of  course  show  some  drawings  of  trees, 
leaves,  or  branches  of  fryit  trees  in  blossom.  A  clump  of 
white  birches  with  appropriate  quotations,  or  an  old 
white  oak  with  some  poet's  thought  will  be  suitable  and 
pretty. 

THE    USE    OF    TREES. 

I.  If  there  were  no  trees,  our  earth  would  be  like  a 
desert. 

II.  Our  trees  give  us  warm  fires,  for  they  furnish  us 
with  wood  and  coal. 


and  leaves.  Then  when  the  leaves  fall,  this  richness  Is 
now  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  making  it  richer. 

VII.  Trees  not  only  make  the  soil  richer,  but  they  help 
the  farmer,  and  his  crops  are  better  for  them,  for  birds 
make  their  honfee '  among  the  trees  that  border  on  his 
fields.  These  birds  will  feed  upon  the  insects  that  would 
injure  his  crops. 

CONCERT  RECITATION  (with  moUons). 
Hark!  I  hear  it  raining,  (A) 

Down  the  raindrops  fall,  (B) 
Pattering  on 'the  window,  (C) 

Spattering  on  the  wall;  (D) 
And  the  nodding  tree-tops,  (E) 

Waving  to  and  fro,  (F) 
Say,  '*0,  little  raindrops,  (G) 

How  very  fast  you  go!"  (H) 
Then  the  drooping  flower-stalks  (I) 

Quickly  raise  their  heads,  (J) 
Saying,  "Blessed  raindrops,  (K)  ^ 

Goodness  you  o'erspread";  (L) 
Then  a  little  brooklet 

Scrambles  quickly  past,  (M) 
Rollicking  and  jumping,  (N) 

Babbling  on  so  fast. 
Then  it  joins  the  river,  (O) 

Flowing  to  the  sea,  (P) 
Soon  it  joins  the  ocean,  (Q) 

Spring  is  here,  I  see.  (R) 

(A)  Hands  behind  right  ear,  listening. 

(B)  Fingers  moving  rapidly,  arms  raised,  gradually 
falling  to  the  desk. 

(C)  Pattering  of  fingers  on  the  desk. 

(D)  Hands  raised,  up  and  down,  fingers  moving  rap- 
idly. 

(E)  Heads  drooping,  arms  raised  vertically,  hands 
falling  from  wrists. 

(F)  Arms  waving  from  right  to  left. 

(G)  Eyes  and  head  averted,  looking  up. 


^■\^   cc\-ve.    ow^c)^  \Vvox)c\>iV     'vie  V»\oc^  c\)V   Tiifee^) 


III.  If  there  were  no  trees,  there  would  be  no  birds  to 
sing  to  us. 

IV.  The  trees  make  the  air  pure,  and  without  them  the 
air  would  become  unfit  to  breathe.  We  cannot  live  with- 
out pure  air. 

V.  After  a  rain  the  leaves  and  roots  of  the  trees  hold 
the  water  for  a  long  time;  this  keeps  the  earth  moist,  so 
that  the  springs  are  full,  the  streams  are  not  dry,  and  the 
plants  grow. 

VI.  The  roots  of  the  trees  travel  about  far  beneath  the 
surface,  and  absorb  the  richness  that  lies  far  under 
ground.    The  roots  send  this  richness  up  to  the  branches 


(H)  Arms  falling  to  desk,  as  in  B. 

(I)  Heads  bent  very  low,  arms  at  side. 

(J)  Heads  raised  high  and  quickly. 

(K)  Hands  clasped  in  prayer,  eyes  raised. 

(L)  Hands  spreading  lightly  over  the  top  of  the  desk 
(from  centre  to  sides). 

(M)  Zigzag  motion  of  right  hand  quickly  across  the 
desk. 

(N)  Both  hands  up  and  down  to  imitate  jumping  move- 
ment 

(O)  Describe  a  large  circle  with  hands. 

(P)  Hands  slowly  winding  about  over  the  desk. 
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(Q)  Arms  stretched  out  horizontally,  then  hands  meet- 
ing in  front 

(R)  Clapping  of  hands  by  all. 

RECITATIONS. 
GREEN  SUNSHADES. 
"Here,  Amy,  take  your  parasol, 
The  sun  is  hot!"  said  Ned. 
"No,  thank  you,  for  the  trees  all  hold 
Green  sunshades  o'er  my  headi" 

THE    OLD    TREE. 
"O,  Mr.  Tree,  your  back  is  bent," 

Said  pretty  little  Kate. 
"Why  don't  you  try  to  mend  your  ways. 

And  grow  up  tall  and  straight?" 

"Ah!"  said  the  old,  misshapen  tree, 

"My  dear,  it's  now  too  late. 
But  were  I  young,  like  you,  sweet  child, 

I'd  grow  up  tall  and  straight." 

SONG.— "Planting  Seeds." 

O,  we  love  to  plant  the  seeds, 
3     2       3      2       2         1        1— 
And  then  wait  for  sun  and  rain, 
4        3         4       3      3       2         2— 
For  it  needs  them  both,  you  see, 
8     4       5  5  3        4       5— 

To  give  life  to  us  again. 
3       3       3     12     11— 

Now  the  sprout  we  quickly  see. 

Now  it  peeps  above  the  earth. 
Toward  the  light  and  bright  sunshine 

Leaves  and  buds  come  gladly  forth. 
Gods  own  blossoms  then  we  see. 
Wonderful  and  sweet  and  rare. 
May  our  lives  be  pure  as  they, 

Be  as  sweet  and  good  and  fair. 

COMMON  TIME. 

Common  Time.— l—Do  or  C. 

The  dash  indicates  that  the  tone  is  held  two  counts. 

This  may  be  given  by  three  pupils,  the  first  has  a  little 
flowerpot  and  a  handful  of  seeds,  which  the  pupil  scat- 
ters while  singing. 

The  second  holds  a  flowerpot  showing  little  sprouts 
and  leaves. 

The  third  holds  a  flowerpot  in  which  is  a  beautiful 
flower  in  full  bloom. 

RECITATIONS. 

THINKING   OF   OTHii-rtS. 
'Tis  only  a  little,  hard  peach  stone 

That  I  plant,  so  wrinkled  and  brown, 
But  some  day  a  beautiful  peach  tree 

Will  grow,  my  work  to  crown. 
I  never  may  eat  of  ita  peaches. 

But  others  will  learn,  when  it's  grown. 
That  a  little  child  thought  of  their  comfort, 

So  she  planted  a  little  peach  stone. 

PLANT    FOR    FUTURE  DAYS. 
By  the  SchooL 
The  trees  we  plant  for  future  days, 

With  kindly  thought  in  each  expressed, 
Being  rich  reward  and  honest  praise. 
Such  gifts  of  love  are  far  the  best. 
For  so  we  brighten  others'  lives 
With  blessings,  comforts,  rich  and  free, 
►  So  let  us  think  not  for  ourselves, 

For  others  we  will  plant  our  tree. 

AN  ARBOR    DAY  GAME. 
Prepare  a  chart  upon  which  are  mounted  pressed  leaves 
from  as  many  native  trees  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 
Tack  up  this  chart  where  all  may  see  it. 


A  certain  allotted  time  may  be  given  to  determine  from 
what  tree,  shrub,  or  vine  each  leaf  was  taken.  Each  leaf 
is  numbered,  and  the  game  is  to  see  who  answers  the 
greatest  number  correctly. 

THE  ARBOR    DAY    BRIGADE. 
[An  Exercise  for  Four  Pupils.] 
All    enter;  A    bears  the  tree  over  his  shoulder,  the 
others  have  small  shovels,  hoes,  or  spades. 
All  (arranging  themselves  in  a  circle). — 

Hurrah  for  the  Arbor  Day  brigade. 
Armed  with  shovel  and  hoe  and  spade. 
A  (raising  the  tree  and  placing  it  by  his  side).— 
With  careful  thought  we  chose  a  tree. 
Upon  this  elm  we  all  agree. 
B  (pointing  out  the  window).— 

With  gravest  care  we  chose  the  spot, 
A  sheltered,  sunny  little  plot. 
C  (using  his  spade  on  hoe  as  If  digging).— 
With  tender  care  we'll  dig  and  hoe, 
And  plan  how  best  our  tree  can  grow. 
D  (holding  spade  out  before  him  and  turning  it  over). — 
Then  each  with  tiny  spade  will  place 
A  bit  of  rich  earth  In  the  space. 
All.— 

And  may  our  lives  grow  good  and  great 
Like  this  elm  tree's,  so  tall  and  straight. 


READING.— "The  Little  Maple." 

I  was  a  very  tiny  tree  in  the  forest.  I  could  not  see 
much  because  all  the  people  about  me  were  so  tall,  but 
one  day  I  heard  the  merriest  voices  I  had  ever  listened  to, 
and  soon  a  troop  of  children  came  near  me,  and,  looking 
at  me,  said:  "This  is  the  tree  for  us ! "  So  an  old  man  dug 
around,  and  soon  I  was  carried  to  a  schoolhouse.  How 
those  children  did  crowd  around  to  look  at  me!  There 
were  so  many,  and  they  stood  so  close  together  I  could 
hardly  breathe. 

After  a  time  there  was  some  singing  and  music,  and 
then  I  was  taken  up  by  a  boy  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader, 
and  all  the  others  followed  with  spades  or  trowels. 

I  was  dressed  up  with  a  red  bow.  Dear  me!  it  was  so 
gay  I  hardly  knew  myself. 

They  called  me  Bryant  Now,  who  he  is  or  waa  I  don't 
know,  only  he  must  have  been  a  good  man  and  loved 
trees.  I  was  to  be  the  Bryant  Maple:  William  Cullen 
Bryant  Maple.    That  Is  a  long  name,  Isn't  it? 

I  was  placed  in  a  nice  deep  home  out  in  the  schoolyard, 
and  every  child  said  the  loveliest  things,  I  had  ever  heard 
about  how  they  loved  me. 

Then  each  one  passed  me  a  spade  full  of  something  to 
eat.  It  tasted  very  good.  How  I  liked  it!  Now  I'm  sure 
those  children  must  have  found  out  what  I  like  best  to 
eat.    Wasn't  that  good  of  them? 
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Every  day  they  come  here  to  see  if  I  am  doing  well  and 
not  homesick. 

One  of  these  days  I  am  going  to  surprise  them  by  glying 
them  several  very  nice  presents.  Can  you  guess  what 
these  will  be? 

RECITATION  (with  motions).— 
With  trowel  and  hoe,  with  shovel  and  spade, 
A  nice  little  home  (1)  for  the  rootlets  is  made. 
With  trowel  and  hoe,  with  shovel  and  spade, 
Around  the  wee  rootlets  the  soft  earth  Is  laid  (2). 
Then  down  (8)  comes  the  sun,  and  down  comes  the 

rain. 
And  up  (4)  comes  the  tree  on  the  mountain  and  plain. 

1.  Hands  forming  a  circle. 

2.  Pat  the  desks. 

3.  Quick  motion  of  arms  downward ;  also  head  bowed  quickly. 

4.  Quick  motion  of  arms  upward,  head  lifted  upward  suddenly. 

QUOTATIONS. 
[These  may  be  recited  in  turn  by  the  pupils  who  stand 
beside  their  desks.] 

I.  The  happy  hearts  that  meet  to-day 

In  a  loving  band,  are  drawn  more  near 
By  the  loving  end  that  crowns  our  work. 
Planting  trees  for  a  future  year. 

—Wright 

II.  Though  few  our  years  or  many  be. 

It  matters  not  the  number  given, 
If  we  can  feel  that,  like  tbe  tree, 
Elach  year  hath  found  us  nearer  heaven. 

—Welsh. 

III.  The  care  and  love  that's  given  me 

I'll  gladly  give  my  little  tree. 
We'll  both  grow  tall  and  strong  and  great. 
And  be  an  honor  to  our  state. 

THE  ARCH    OF    ELMS. 
This  may  be  made  real  to  the  children. 
The  pupils  seated  each  side  of  one  aisle  may  arch  their 
hands  over  it,  also  hold  boughs  of  the  elms  in  their  hands. 
Two  pupils  may  be  the  travelers.    The  others  of  the 
school  may  recite: — 

"At  noontime,  on  a  sultry  day, 
Two  travelers  walked  a  shady  way, 
Where  elm  trees  lifted  high  an  arch 
That  fiercest  sun  rays  could  not  parch. 
Said  one:  'God  bless  the  kindly  hand 
That  set  this  archway  cool  and  grand!' 
The  other  cried:  *Ah,  who  can  say 
What  comfort  yields  this  leafy  way! 
Better  such  monument  of  green, 
Than  marble  pile  of  king  or  queen.'  " 

—Youth's  Companion. 


PLANT  STUDY  FOR  FEBRUARY. 


T^SJ^/IHIS  is  the  last  of  the  winter  monthfl, 
}l!j^|^  according  to  th'e  calendar,  at  least,  and 
it  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
giving  the  pupils  opportunity  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  winter  condi- 
tion of  plants.  Twigs  from  different  kinds  of  trees 
and  of  the  same  tree  in  different  localities  should  be 
examined,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what  per  cent, 
of  buds  is  killed.  It  should  also  be  noticed  whether 
the  twigs  themselves  all  survive  alike.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  this  latitude,  a  few  mild  days  sometimes 
come  in  this  month,  which  coax  the  buds  into  unsea- 
sonable activity.  These  are  then  caught  by  later 
frosts,  and  the  plant  must  fall  back  upon  its  reserve 
store.     It  lahould  be  noticed  which  trees  and  plants 


are  thus  most  sensitive  to  the  spring-like  weather^ 
and  what  ones  are  least,  or  not  at  all^  affected  by  it. 

1.  Can  you  find  out  whether  the  buds  are  frozen 
through  and  through  during  the  winter? 

2.  What  is  the  location  of  those  buds  that  have 
been  killed,  on  the  ends  of  the  branches  or  near  the 
trunk?  A  bud  that  has  been  killed  may  be  easily 
recognized  by  its  being  brown  or  black  in  the  centre, 
while  living  buds  are  green. 

3.  Have  you  been  able  to  find  any  twigs  that  are 
killed? 

4.  Can  you  tell  whether  the  roots  have  been  frozen 
or  not? 

5.  Are  the  grass-blades  killed  in  the  winter?  Are 
the  roots  killed?  Dig  up  some  of  the  roots  and  find 
out  the  kind  which  some  of  the  different  grassee 
have. 

6.  Can  you  find  any  mosses  that  seem  to  be  alive 
at  this  season? 

7.  Look  on  the  different  sides  of  the  trunks  of 
trees  for  the  green  moss-like  covering  that  sometimes 
may  be  seen  there. 

8.  Examine  some  pine  trees  of  different  kinds; 
did  they  shed  any  of  their  leaves  in  the  fall? 

9.  Are  the  leaves  thut  remain  on  the  trees  living? 
Can  you  see  any  regularity  in  their  arrangement? 

10.  Are  the  leaves  grouped  the  same  in  different 
kinds  of  pines? 

11.  Notice  the  pitchy  substance  under  the  bark; 
what  is  made  from  it? 

12.  Find  out  how  pitch,  turpentine,  rosin,  and  tar 
are  produced. — Jackman's  Nature  Study. 


QUESTIONS  ON  WEATHER  RECORDS. 

BY   NELLIE    ALLEN. 
Fitchburg  (Blass.)  Normal  TnUning  School. 

AI^  constant  comparison  with  records 
of  last  year  and  the  records  of  preced- 
ing days. 

Watch    daily    papers    for    weather 
probabilities.    Get  the  children  inter- 
ested in  cutting  them  out  and  bringing  into  the  class 
for  discussion. 

TEMPERATURE. 

Is  the  temperature  rising  or  falling? 

At  what  time  of  the  day  is  the  temperature 
highest? 

Why  is  it  not  highest  exactly  at  noon? 

Is  it  warmer  at  sunrise  or  sunset,  and  why? 

In  whBt  week  or  month  have  there  been  the  great- 
est changes  in  the  temperature? 

At  what  temperature  has  most  rain  fallen?  The 
most  snow? 

Compare  the  average  *  temperature  for  different 
months.     For  different  weeks. 

Which  registers  the  highest?  The  lowest? 
Notice  increase  or  decrease  in  temperature. 

Which  month  is  the  average  temperature  of  this 
most  like? 

What  are  the  extremes  of  temperature  for  this 
month?  Through  how  many  d^rees  has  the  mer- 
cury ranged?  How  many  degrees  was  it  lower  last 
month?    How  many  degrees  higher? 

What  pupils  live  on  high  hills?  Who  live  in  val- 
leys?   What  chidren  live  between? 
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What  did  the  thermometer  register  at  each  af  theee 
houses? 

Which  place  was  warmest?    Coldest? 

What  two  pupils  live  side  by  side? 

Was  th^re  any  difference  in  the  temperature  at 
these  places? 

On  what  side  of  the  houses  do  the  thermometers 
hang? 

Who  has  relatives  in  Maine?  How  does  their  tem- 
perature compare  with  our^?  In  what  direction  is 
Maine  from  us? 

Who  knows  anyone  in  Florida  or  some  other  South- 
em  state?  Compare  the  temperature  there  with' 
ours.    In  what  direction  is  Florida? 

Who  has  relatives  or  knows  people  living  in  South 
Dakota^  Minnesota,  or  Nebraska^  or  some  other 
inland  state  in  about  the  same  latitude?  Compare 
the  temperature  of  these  places  with  yours.  Which 
are  nearer  to  the  ocean,  they  or  you? 

How  was  the  temperature  at  the  beginning  of  th^ 
storm?  During  the  storm?  Did  it  change  after 
the  storm? 

Has  the  ground  frozen  at  all?  What  makes  it 
freeze?  What  is  it  that  freezes?  How  deeply  has  it 
frozen?    How  deeply  does  it  ever  freeze? 

WIND. 

What  wind  was  accompanied  by  lowest  temperar 
ture?    By  highest? 

Do  you  know  any  reason  for  this? 

How  was  the  wind  on  clear  days?  On  cloudy  days? 
On  rainy  days?  On  the  warm  days?  On  the  cold 
days? 

In  what  direction  was  the  wind  just  before  the 
Btorm?  During  the  storm?  After  the  storm  had 
passed? 

Did  the  wind  shift  through  the  south  or  'T)ack 
around"  toward  the  north? 

Is  the  prevailing  wind  different  in  winter  than  in 
summer?    In  autumn  than  in  spring? 

In  whut  month  has  there  been  the  strongest  winds? 
The  weakest? 

What  wind  usually  accompanies  the  rains  of 
November?  Of  September?  Of  April?  The  rains 
of  which  month  have  the  strongest  accompanying 
wind? 

Watch  papers  for  estimate  of  force  of  wind? 

In  which  months  is  the  wind  most  variable? 

Is  the  wind  which  accompanies  a  clear  sky  in  April 
th^  same  which  accompanies  it  in  December? 

When  do  clothe  dry  more  quickly,  on  a  windy  or  a 

still  day?     . 

CLOUDS. 

How  many  clear  days  ha,ve  we  had  this  week  (or 
month)  without  a  cloud?  How  many  cloudy  days 
without  sun? 

What  kind  of  clouds  have  you  seen?  Describe. 
Give  names.  During  what  kind  of  weather  did  you 
see  each? 

What  pictures  huve  you  ever  seen  in  the  clouds? 
What  colors?    When  are  the  clouds  most  beautiful? 

What  kind  of  cloud  comes  before  a  rain?  After  a 
storm? 

Are  the  clouds  of  the  same  kind  now  that  they  are 
in  September?  Are  they  higher  or  lower?  Which 
kind  are  the  most  common  this  month?    How  far 


away  are  the  clouds?  What  do  you  call  them  when 
they  rest  on  the  earth? 

Are  snow  clouds  like  rain  clouds? 

Compare  months  in  amoimt  of  cloudiness. 

Have  you  noticed  any  new  forms  of  cloud  this 
month  or  week? 

Which  clouds  mean  wind?    Bain?    Snow? 

Were  the  coldest  days  cloudy  or  clear? 


<< 


Memory  Gems. 

M  ITTLE  children,  you  must  seek 
bbf        Rather  to  be  good  than  wise, 
For  the  thoughts  you  do  not  speak 
Shine  out  In  your  cheeks  and  eyee." 

"  There  is  beauty,  in  the  sunlight 
And  the  soft  blue  beam  above; 
O,  the  world  is  full  of  beauty, 
When  the  heart  is  full  of  love." 

"  All  things  bright  and  beautiful. 
All  creaturee  great  and  small. 
All  things  wise  and  wonderful, 
The  good  God  made  them  all." 

"  Kind  hearts  are  the  gardens. 
Kind  thoughts  are  the  roots, 
Kind  words  are  the  blossoms. 
Kind  deeds  are  the  fruits." 

"  Every  day  is  a  fresh  beginning. 

Every  mom  is  the  world  made  new. 
You  who  are  weary  of  sorrow  and  sinning. 
Here  is  a  beautiful  hope  for  you." 

"  Down  in  a  mountain  valley, 
A  brook  goes  tumbling  loud. 
Yesterday,  up  in  heaven. 
It  was  a  summer  cloud." 

"  As  welcome  as  sunshine  in  every  place 
Is  the  beautiful  smile  of  a  good-natured  face.'* 

"  Politeness  is  to  do  and  say 
The  kindest  things  in  the  kindest  way." 

"  The  merriest  people  are  the  best,  I  know, 
For  those  who  laugh  and  are  gay 
Are  the  ones  who  are  willing  to  stop  and  show 
Tired  people  an  easier  way." 

"  Little  deeds  of  kindness 
Do  a  work  of  love, 
Ood's  own  hand  records  them 
In  a  world  above." 

"  Spring  is  the  morning  of  the  year. 
Summer  is  the  noontide  bright, 
Autumn  is  the  evening  clear  . 
That  comes  before  the  winter's  night." 

"  The  Sabbath  is  the  golden  clasp  which  binds  to- 
gether the  volume  of  the  week." 

"  Are  you  gentle  to  each  other? 
Are  you  careful  day  by  day 
Not  to  give  offense  by  actions. 
Or  by  anything  you  say?" 

If  you  wish  to  be  respected, 

And  to  gather  many  a  friend. 
There's  a  simple  rule  to  follow, 

That  will  bring  the  wished-for  end. 
It  is  this:  Be  very  careful 

How  your  promises  you  make. 
And  a  promise,  once  'tis  given. 

Never,  never,  never  break. 
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History  Stories. 


FAMOUS  CHILDREN.-V. 

PAMELA    MC  AKTUUK   COLE. 
WILHBLMINA    OF   HOLLAND. 

N  0  UKOPE   has  still  another  young  ruler, 
Jy       Wilhelniina,  the    queen    of.    Holland, 
^^/fj\      ^vlio  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
jjj^*^      ten.     She  was  an  only  cliild,  aiid  the 
greatest  care  has  heen  «:iven  her. 
The  education  of  little  kings  and  queens  is  a  seri- 
ous  matter.     They   must  learn    such  tlrings  as  other 
children  leam,  and  a  great  many  other  things,  too. 
Of  course  they  must  be  taught  to  speak  and  write 


their  own  language,  and  they  are  taught  to  speak  for- 
eign languages,  that  they  may  be  ablQ  to  converse 
with  some  of  the  important  persons  who  visit  th-eir 
court  from  other  countries.  The  queen  of  Great 
Britain  has  begun  within  a  few  years  the  study  of 
Hindoostanee,  the  language  spoken  by  so  many  of  her 
subjects  in  India. 

Wilhelmina,  when  a  very  little  girl,  learned  to  speak 
French  and  English.  She  was  bright  and  fond  of 
study,  and  she  was  also  very  fond  of  play.  WitVr  all 
her  lessons  and  her  horseback  riding,  her  music,  and 
the  many  other  occupations  planned  for  her,  she 
found  time  to  sew  and  work  for  more  than  twenty 
dolls! 

At  one  time  a  gentleman  in  some  high  office  had 
been  presented  to  her,  and  she  asked  him  if  he  did  not 
feel  a  little  afraid  of  visiting  the  palace.  He  did  not 
understand  her. 


"WTiyl^^  said  she,  ^^all  my  children  are  sick  with  the 
measles  !^^ 

One  of  Wilhelmina's  adventures  she  has  found  very 
amusing  to  look  back  upon,  though  at  the  time  it 
was  far  from  pleasant. 

She  was  out  for  a  drive  one  cold  day,  and  passing 
through  a  small  village  she  saw  a  party  of  children 
snow-balling.  She  stopped  the  carriage  that  she 
might  watch  the  play.  The  players  were  divided  into 
two  parties,  and  the  game  for  some  time  went  on  well, 
but  the  mimic  battle  soon  became  a  real  one. 

The  little  queen,  seeing  a  quarrel  going  on,  thought 
best  to  stop  it  before  anybody  was  seriously  hurt. 
She  jumped  out  of  the  carriage  and  went  into  the 
battlefield,  commanding  the  children  to  stop. 

A  peace-maker  is  not  always  welcome.  Wilhel- 
mina was  not,  in  this  instance.  The  naughty  chil- 
dren, not  knowing  who  this  little  stranger  was,  all 
turned  and  began  to  snow-ball  her.  In  vain  she 
stamped  and  scolded, — she  told  them  again  and  again, 
"I  am  your  queen  !'^  It  made  no  difference,  either 
they  did  not  imderstand  her  or  they  did  not  believe 
her;  she  was  well  covered  with  snow,  and  might  have 
been  seriously  hurt  had  not  the  servants  come  to  her 
rescue.  The  young  snow-ballers  were  surprised  and 
ashamed  when  they  found  that  it  was  their  sovereign 
to  whom  they  had  given  such  a  rude  reception. 

People  laughed  at  the  story,  but  those  who  knew 
the  history  of  the  little  queen^s  family  said  that  Wil- 
helmina would  make  as  brave  a  soldier  as  any  of  her 
ancestors. 

The  House  of  Nassau,  as  her  race  was  called,  were 
a  brave  and  a  wise  line  of  statesmen  and  soldiers,  and 
her  country  has  borne  a  noble  part  in  the  struggle 
for  liberiy.  In  the  time  when  the  Plymouth 
settlers,  the  ^Tilgrim  Fathers,^'  first  left  England,  it 
was  in  Holland  that  for  several  years  th^y  found  a 
home  and  a  refuge;  and  it  was  in  Holland  that  they 
learned  many  things  which  helped  them  in  planning 
their  government  here. 

Wilhelmina  is  no  longer  to  be  called  a  child, 
although  she  is  still  under  age.  She  is  now  seven- 
teen, and  must  soon  take  the  cares  of  government. 
She  is  not  yet  her  own  mistress,  however.  Her  coun- 
cil have  lately  been  considering  an  important  ques- 
tion, and  are  unwilling  that  she  should  ride  her  wheel 
so  much  as  she  would  like.  She  is  extremely  fond  of 
riding,  and  bicycles  are  dangerous  things,  and  have 
no  more  respect  for  royalty  than  did  the  naughty  vil- 
lage children. 

So  the  council  wish  her  majesty  to  ride  leas,  and 
give  them  no  cause  for  uneasiness,  for  she  is  a  precious 
treasure,  and  an  accident  to  her  would  be  a  dreadful 
trial. 

This  is  the  first  time  since  Holland  became  an  in- 
dependent kingdom  that  there  has  not  been  a  king 
on  the  throne.  Therefore,  in  the  official  records  only 
the  king  is  mentioned  as  the  sovereign.  So  it  is  said 
that  in  public  proclamations  ^^ng  Wilhelmina*^  is 
the  little  princess's  lawful  title;  but  she  is  not 
called  so. 
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THE  STORT  OF  ST.  VALENTINE. 

BY   KATE    L.    BROWN. 

IC  and  Van  were  prowling  about  the 
house  seeking  opportunitiefl  for  enter- 
w  /£w:kv/>  tainment  or  midchief . 
jf%^jXm\  It  was  a  rainy  day  in  February,  and 
a  hoarse  north  wind  moaned  in  the  cor- 
ners or  dashed  the  naked  boughs  against  the  veranda 
roof. 

The  twins  were  ''low  in  their  minds/^  and  their 
usual  pleasures  palled.  It  was  two  wistful  faces  that 
peeped  into  the  library  where  Uncle  Clement  sat  read- 
ing by  the  fire. 

"Halloa,  chickens!*^  he  cried  cheerily,  throwing 
down  his  book;  "whafs  the  matter?  Why,  what 
yard-long  countenances,'* 

"We're  mizzerbul,*'  said  Vic  eagerly,  running 
across  the  floor  and  perching  on  one  arm  of  his  chair. 
"We  donH  know  what  to  do.'* 

"I  thought  you  were  deep  in  valentine-making, 
missy." 

"Well,  we're  tired,  and  things  don't  go  right,"  said 
Van.  "We  spilled  the  mucilage,  and  then  Vic 
painted  my  nose  with  it  'n'  I  put  some  on  her  hiair  'n' 
we  shined  up  our  old  rubber  boots  'n'  then  it  was  all 
gone." 

'TTes,"  chimed  in  Vic,  "V  we  think  we'd  like  a 
story.    Do  tell  us  a  story  'bout  St.  Valentine's  day." 

"Yes,  do,"  coaxed  Van  on  the  other  side.  "We'll 
feel  BO  much  better  'n'  not  half  so  sticky." 

"I'll  tell  you  about  St.  Valentine  himself,  then; 
no  bears  nor  lions.  Van,  no  griffins  nor  fairy  god- 
mothers, Vic,  just  a  plain,  simple  story  of  a  plain, 
simple  man." 

"We  like  plain,  simple  men  like  you,  uncle,"  said 
Vic  encouragingly,  giving  him  a  little  hug. 

"Once  upon  a  time,"  began  Uncle  Clement,  "there 
lived  in  a  monastery  across  the  sea  a  humble  monk 
called  Valentine.  He  was  often  sad  and  discouraged 
because  he  was  so  humble.  Every  brother  save  him- 
self seemed  to  have  some  special  gift. 

^T^ow,  there  was  Brother  Angelo,  who  was  an  art- 
ist, and  painted  such  wonderful  Madonnas  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  holy  mother  must  step  down  from 
the  frame  and  bless  her  children. 

'^Brother  Vittorio  had  a  wonderful  voice,  and  on 
saints'  days  the  monastery  chapel  would  be  crowded 
with  visitors,  who  came  from  far  and  near  just  to 
listen  to  that  wonderful  voice  as  it  soared  up  among 
the  dim  old  arches. 

^^rother  Anselmo  was  a  doctor,  and  knew  the  vir- 
tues of  all  roots,  berbs,  and  drugs,  and  was  kept  very 
busy  going  about  among  the  sick,  followed. by  their 
tearful,  grateful  blessings. 

^^Brother  Johannes  was  skilled  in  illuminating,  and 
Valentine  often  watched  the  page  grow  under  his 
clever  hand.  How  beautiful  would  then  be  the  gos- 
pel story  in  brightly  colored  letters,  with  dainty 
flowers,  bright-winged  butteiflies,  and  downy  nestling 
birds  about  the  boarders! 

'brother  Paul  was  a  great  teacher  in  the  monastery 
school,  and  even  learned  scholars  came  to  consult  him. 
Friar  John  ruled  the  affairs  of  the  little  monastery 
world  with  wisdom  and  prudence.  Indeed,  out  of 
the  whole  number  only  Valentine  seemed  without 
special  talent. 


"The  poor  man  felt  it  keenly.  He  longed  to  do 
some  great  thing.  *Why  did  not  the  good  God  give 
me  a  voice  like  Vittorio  or  a  skilled  hand  like  An- 
gelo?' he  would  often  inquired  of  himself  bitterly. 
One  day  as  he  sat  sadly  musing  on  these  things,  a 
voice  within  him  said  clearly  and  earnestly,  ^Do  the 
little  things,  Valentine;  there  the  blessing  lies.' 
*What  are  the  little  things?'  asked  Valentine,  much 
perplexed.  But  no  answer  came  to  this  question, 
like  everyone  else,  Valentine  had  to  find  his  work 
himself. 

"He  had  a  little  plot  where  he  loved  to  work,  and 
the  other  monks  said  that  Valentine's  pinks,  lilies, 
and  violets  were  larger  and  brighter  than  any  raised 
in  the  whole  monastery  garden. 

"He  used  to  gather  bunches  of  his  flowers  and  drop 
them  into  the  chubby  hands  of  children  as  they 
trotted  to  school  under  the  gray  monastery  walls. 
Many  a  happy  village  bride  wore  his  roses  on  her  way 
to  ibe  altar.  Scarcely  a  coffin, was  taken  to  the  ceme- 
tery but  Valentine's  lilies  or  violets  filled  the  silent 
hands. 

"He  got  to  know  the  birthday  of  every  child  in  the 
rillage,  and  was  fond  of  hanging  on  the  cottage  door 
some  little  gift  his  loving  hand  had  made.  He  could 
mend  a  child's  broken  windmill  and  carve  quaint 
faces  from  walnut  shells.  He  made  beautiful  crosses 
of  silvery  gray  lichens,  and  pressed  mosses  and  rosy 
weeds  from  th^  seashore.  The  same  tender  hands 
were  ready  to  pick  up  a  fallen  baby  or  carry  the  water- 
bucket  for  some  weary  mother. 

'Tiverybody  learned  to  love  the  good  Brother  Val- 
entine. The  children  clung  to  his  long,  gray  skirts, 
and  the  babies  crept  out  on  the  streets  to  receive  his 
pat  on  their  shining  hair.  Even  the  cats  and  dogs 
rubbed  against  him,  and  fbe  little  birds  fluttered  near 
him  unafraid. 

"So  Valentine  grew  old,  loving  and  beloved,  never 
dreaming  that  he  had  found  his  great  thing.  When 
the  simple  monk  died  the  whole  coimtryside  moiumed, 
and  hundreds  came  to  look  for  the  last  time  on  the 
quiet  face  in  the  rude  coffin. 

"A  great  duke  walked  bare-headed  after  that  coffin, 
and  one  of  the  most  noted  brothers  of  the  church 
spoke  the  last  words  of  blessing  to  the  weeping  people. 

"After  they  saw  him  no  more,  it  was  remembered 
how  sweet  had  been  his  little  gifts,  and  the  villagers 
said:  'Let  us,  too,  give  gifts  to  our  friends  on  the 
good  Valentine's  birthday.'  So  ever  since  has  the 
pretty  custom  been  carried  out,  and  on  St.  Valentine's 
day  we  send  our  friends  little  tokens  of  remembrance 
to  say  we  love  them." 

"That's  a  beautiful  story,"  said  Vic,  climbing  down 
on  the  floor. 

'It's  first-rate,"  declared  Van,  following  her 
example. 

Vic  suddenly  remembered  ht)w  she  had  pulled  her 
mamma's  top  drawer  out  and  left  it  on  the  floor  when 
she  went  to  get  an  old  soft  handkerchief  to  tie  up  a 
finger  cut  with  Van's  new  knife.  So  she  ran  up  stairs 
to  fix  it,  while  Van  tore  in  a  dozen  pieces  the  comic 
valentine  he  had  intended  giving  Biddy,  the  cook, 
and  wondered  if  it  wouldn't  be  a  good  plan  to  buy  her 
a  fine  new  one  with  his  shining  silver  ten-cent  piece. 

"  Poor  Robin  Redbreast,  look  where  he  comes ; 
Let  him  in  to  feel  jovlt  fire,  and  toss  him  of  your  crumbs.*' 
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CARE  OF  THE  EYES. 

YOPIA  and  afitigmatiam  are  so  rapidly 
increasing  that  parents,  teachers,  and 
pupils  should  be  alert  to  care  for  these 
organs  of  vision. 

If  reading,  do  not  look  too  long  at 
a  white  page,  closely  printed,  but  occasionally  lift  th^e 
eyes  to  rest  for  a  few  seconds  on  some  plain,  dark 
surface. 

If  on  a  boat  and  the  sun  shines  on  the  water,  turn 
your  back  to  the  sun.  The  dancing  of  the  glistening 
waves  is  all  that  you  ought  to  stand  at  once,  and  a 
few  seconds  of  steady  looking  in  the  boat,  away  from 
both  sun  and  water,  will  rest  them. 

For  a  long  sleigh-ride  on  a  bright  day,  with  spark- 
ling snow  on  eiiLer  side,  blue  or  green  glasses  or  veil 
will  modify  the  effect  of  the  general  glare  and  glisten. 

If  reading,  turn  the  back  or  side — preferably  the 
left — to  the  mndow  or  other  light.  If  reading  by 
artificial  light  of  any  kind,  insist  upon  a  shade,  and 
avoid  a  lamp  set  on  a  red  table-spread.  Cover  the 
spread  with  a  newspaper  or  white  towel,  if  you  can  do 
no  better.     Red  is  a  specially  bad  reflector  of  light. 

Sleep  in  a  dark  room,  and  if  there  are  no  blinds 
nor  dark  shades  to  the  windows,  hang  up  something 
extra.  Eyes  that  have  not  been  used  to  the  dark  in 
sleep  give  out  early  in  life.  A  certain  amount  of 
sleep  is  absolutely  necessary  for  good  eyesight;  and 
even  the  mere  closing  of  the  eyes  half  a  minute  at  a 
time,  as  frequently  as  possible  all  day,  is  a  wonderful 
help. 

Cleanliness  is  necessary  for  the  eyes,  and  cold 
water  is  "freshening.^^  Hot  water  is  restful,  and 
cloths  wrung  from  it  and  lightly  laid  on  the  eyes  will 
reduce  pains,  ach^s,  inflammation,  swelling,  and  ner- 
vousness. 

If  you  need  glasses,  wear  them!  But  by  all  means 
have  them  fitted!  Don't  let  anyone  but  a  "special- 
ist'' test  or  fit  your  eyes  any  quicker  than  you'd  let  a 
blacksmith  repair  your  watch. 

A  flax  seed  will  dislodge  dirt,  cinders,  or  other 
foreign  matter  without  pain,  trouble,  or  expense. 
Put  it  right  into  the  eye,  under  the  lid,  and  it  will 
chase  and  expel  the  intruder. 

Do  not  get  in  the  habit  of  stooping  to  acconmio- 
date  your  eyes.     Bring  up  your  work,  if  necessary. 

Do  not  read  wViile  in  motion — rocking,  walldng, 
or  riding.  The  constantly  changing  focus  is  exceed- 
ingly injurious.' 

Never  look  steadily  at  a  bright  light.  If  obliged 
to  do  it  at  all,  look  off  as  much  aa  possible. 

A  plain  diet  mil  help  toward  good  eyesight.  So 
will  common  sense.  In  fact,  common  sense  is  at  a 
premium  almost  everywhere  in  the  department  of 
physical  culture. 

Crying  is  bad  for  the  eyes;  but  as  everybody  cries, 
it  is  well  to  know  that  an  appUcation  of  very  hot 
water,  applied  gently,  will  alleviate  the  bad  effects. — 
Adapted  from  School  News. 


Seat  Work  for  March. 

1.  Bring  twigs, 

Willow,  pine,  maple,  oak. 

2.  Draw  each  twig. 

3.  Sew  each. 

4.  Draw  a  "pussy  willow." 
6.    Model  a  "pussy  willow." 

6.  Model  a  snow  shovel. 

7.  Draw  a  shovel,  rake,  hoe,  and  plow. 

8.  Model  shovel  and  hoe. 

9.  Model  potato. 

10.  Draw  potato  with  "eyes." 

11.  Model,  draw,  sew, 

Robin,  bluebird,  bluejay,  blackbird. 

12.  Model,  draw, 

(a)  Nest  on  a  real  branch  of  tree. 

(b)  Nest  with  eggs. 


f 


Trust  the  Children. 

RUST  the  children.    Never  doubt  them. 
Build  a  wall  of  love  about  th^m; 
After  sowing  seeds  of  duty, 
Trust  them  for  the  flowers  of  beauty. 

Trust  the  children.    Don't  suspect  them, 
Let  your  conf  dence  direct  them, 
At  the  hearth  or  in  the  wildwood 
Meet  them  on  the  plane  of  childhood. 

Trust  the  little  ones.    Remember 
May  is  not  like  chill  December. 
Let  no  words  of  rage  or  madness 
Check  their  happy  notes  of  gladness. 

Trust  the  little  ones.    You  guide  them. 
And,  above  all,  ne'er  deride  them. 
Should  they  trip,  or  should  they  blunder, 
Lest  you  snap  love's  cords  asunder. 

Trust  the  children.    Let  them  treasure 
Mother's  faith  in  boundless  measure. 
Father's  love  in  them  confiding; 
Then  no  secrets  they'll  be  hiding. 

Trust  the  children  Just  as  he  did 
Who  for  "such"  once  sweetly  pleaded. 
Trust  and  guide,  but  never  doubt  them, 
Build  a  wall  of  love  about  them. 

—New  York  Ledger. 


The  facts  of  history  are  of  little  account  as  com- 
pared with  its  spirit.  There  is  do  fact  or  body  of 
facts  in  history  that  is  worth  knowing  if  in  learning 
them  there  is  to  be  a  distaste  therefor  created. 


For  Dickens'  Birthday,  February  7. 

BY   JEAN    HALIFAX. 

myTOULDN'T  you  have  enjoyed  a  visit  at  the  house  of 

yH     Charles  Dickens,  the  novelist?    Perhaps  you  are 
not  old  enough,  as  yet,  to  be  intereated  in  the 
books  which  he  wrote.    But  you  would  have  enjoyed  see- 
ing him  play  with  his  children,  I  am  sure. 

He  waa  very  fond  of  them,  and  used  to  plan  delightfully 
odd  ways  in  which  to  amuse  them. 

He  had  a  different  tone  of  voice  for  eex*^  child,  and  so 
the  children  could  always  tell  whom  he  was  calling,  or 
speaking  to,  without  his  using  their  names  at*  all. 

They  say  that  bedtime  waa  one  of  their  delights.  (Toa 
don't  think  it  is  for  you  sometimes!) 

For  every  night,  Just  before  they  went  to  bed,  he  would 
sing  funny  songs  for  them.  Their  favorite  aong  was  one 
about  an  old  man  who  had  caught  cold  in  an  omnibus. 

Mr.  Dickens  could  cough  and  sneeze  in  the  midst  o(  tlie 
song  in  such  a  comical  way  that  the  children  would  beg 
for  the  omnibus  song  to  be  given  over  and  over  again. 
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Aotion  Lessons. 


ACTION  LESSONS.-(L) 

BY   JBAX    HALIFAX. 

No.  1. 

OR  individual  work.  To  be  used  in  two 
ways.  First. — All  the  sentences  may 
be  written  on  the  board,  each  child  in 
the  room  watching  closely;  he  finds 
the  one  intended  for  him,  and  follows 
its  directions.  To  insure  orderliness.  No.  4  will  not 
begin  his  work  until  No.  3  has  finished,  and  so  on. 

Use  such  lessons  as  these — make  out  sets  for  your- 
self; these  are  only  suggestions — to  train  in  habits  of 
close  attention.  # 

Not  a  word  needs  to  be  spoken.  The  teacher 
writes  all  the  sentences  on  the  board;  by  the  time  she 
has  finished,  each  child  has  found  his  special  sen- 
tence. And  as  the  teacher  again  faces  the  school, 
one  child  after  the  other  "acts  ouf^  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc. 
If  the  teacher  wishes,  the  sentences  can  be  read  aloud 
also,  for  a  change,  and  as  a  test  in  sight  reading. 

Second  method. — Cut  up  and  give  each  child  a 
shp,  paying  no  attention  to  the  names.  He  reads 
aloud,  and  proceeds  to  follow  the  directions. 

If  the  sentences  are  put  on  the  board,  use  the  real 
names  of  your  scholars.  You  will  find  that  they  en- 
joy that  very  much. 

One  teacher  always  used  one  or  two  "action  les- 
sons" when  she  had  visitors.  Her  children  were 
"the  bashfullest  little  set  in  the  world,"  she  used  to 
declare,  despairingly.  They  did  well  in  their  classes 
and  studied  h'ard,  but  a  visitor  "scared  away  every 
bit  of  their  senses."  And  the  result,  of  course,  was 
that  they  did  not  do  themselves  or  their  teacher 
justice  on  such  occasions.  After  this  little  school- 
ma'am  tried  the  action  lessons  as  a  "starter,"  the 
children  grew  interested,  and  forgiot  the  dreaded 
visitors.     And  the  visitors  enjoyed  the  lessons,  too. 

The  work  must  be  swiftly,  promptly,  accurately 
done,  to  be  successful. 

If  the  room  has  been  not  really  noisy,  perhaps,  but 
rather  "rustle-y  and  whisper-y,"  try  No.  1;  and  the 
room  will  grow  quiet. 

1.  Listen,  school.  Can  you  hear  the  clock  tick? 
If  you  can,  raise  your  right  hand  very  softly. 

[This  number  is  written  on  the  board.  The  rest 
may  be  on  slips  divided  among  the  children.  Nat 
given  for  rhetorical  elfect,  so  don't  criticise!  The 
object  is  to  gain  a  quiet,  attentive  "school,"  at  the 
very  start.] 

2.  Bring  me  your  reading  book,  Lucy. 

3.  Put  your  h^nd  on  the  knob  of  the  door,  John. 

4.  Tell  us  what  time  it  is.  Amy.*  You  may  write 
it  on  the  board. 

5.  Go  over  to  the  middle  window,  Roy. 

6.  Write  your  name  on  the  board,  Will. 

7.  Alice,  write  your  full  name  on  the  board. 

8.  Dorothy  may  write  her  seat  mate's  name  be- 
neath (or  the  name  of  the  one  who  sits  in  front  of 
her,  if  the  desks  are  singe  ones.     As  Dorothy  writes 

•Don't  pat  the  name  always  In  the  same  place.     Let  it  stand  at  the 
end  or  beginning,  so  the  children  will  not  look  only  at  the  end,  etc. 


beneath  Alice's  name,  you  see  the  children  must  be 
on  the  watch  for  what  goes  before  their  sentences.) 

9.  Write  your  address  on  the  board  nearest  you, 
Rupert. 

10.  Joseph,  you  may  write  the  longest  word  you 
know,  at  the  left  of  Rupert's  address. 

No.  2. 

[For  a  rest,  after  the  children  huve  been  seated, 
studying  quietly,  for  some  time,  and  need  a  change. 
Remember  that  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure,"  and  try  a  "rest"  before  the  chil- 
dren get  restless.  Then  you  will  never  have  a  noisy 
school.] 

Each  sentence  is  written  on  the  board,  so  that  all 
the  school  can  see  it.  The  teacher  says  nothing. 
The  children  are  watcliing  closely  and  follow  the 
directions  as  fast  as  these  are  written.  The  teacher 
pauses  or  faces  the  school  after  each  number  only 
long  enough  for  the  "action." 

1.  Stand  up  Yery  straight. 

2.  Face  to  the  north,  south,  east,  west.  Towards 
the  desk.  * 

[The  scholars  revolve  quietly,  and  stop  with  the 
position  facing  the  th^  teacher's  desk,  so  that  they  can 
see  the  next  direction.] 

3.  Fold  your  arms. 

4.  Hands  by  your  sides. 

5.  Raise  your  chest. 

6.  Put  your  hands  behind  you. 

7.  Hold  your  book  above  your  head. 

8.  How  does  a  soldier  stand?     Show  us. 

9.  Raise  your  right  hand. 

10.  Raise  your  left  hand. 

The  sentences  are  all  easy  enough  to  be  used  for 
sight-reading,  if  the  teacher  wish^  a  reading  lesson 
after  the  motions. 

If  there  are  first,  second,  and  third  readers  in  the 
same  room  (as  in  a  country  school),  the  sentences 
may  answer  for  all,  if  a  few  of  the  harder  words  are 
given  in  the  First  Reader's  spelling  lesson.  Only 
short,  easy  words  are  used. 

The  idea  is  not  new;*  but  the  way  one  little  schxxd- 
ma'am  used  it  proved  so  helpful  that  we  give  it  for 
her  fellow-teachers,  just  as  it  came  from  her  school- 
room. 


^  ■  •■  ^ 


Selections  on  ''The  Wind." 

"What  the  Winds  Bring" Stedmaa 

"North  Wind" 

Eleanore  Smith's  "Songs  for  Little  Children.** 

"Wind  Song" Same 

"Northerly" Mrs.  Dodge's  "When  Life  Is  Young^ 

"How  the  Winds  Blow" Lovejoy's  "Nature  in  Verse'* 

"Odysseus  and  the  Bag  of  Winds" Odyssey 

"The  North  Wind  and  the  Sun" Aesop 

"Four  Winds" Hiawatha 

"Four  Winds" Lovejoy's  "Nature  in  Verse'* 

"Night  Wind" Eugene  Field 

"Wind" Stevenson's  "Child's  Garden  of  Verse'* 

"The  autumn  winds  are  crying" 

Eleanore  Smith's  "Songs  for  Little  Children.** 

•There  was  no  delightfully  "easy  primer"  when  she.was  teaching 
this  school.    So  her  method  was  eyolyed  from  the  need  in  her  work. 
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For  Hemorizingr.  ^             ^          _^           „.^^^ 

[Second  Grade.] 

FALL   TBRM. 

Baby  Bye Theodore  Tilton  II^^B^i       .^^^v&f  1^.^  w 

I  Love  Little  Pussy Unknown  ^mF  W  €  WwOOm  Q  nl  J^l.  »     ^b 

How  They  Talk Marclus  Wilson  WSr^    [Vfrr  ^                  ^*iOiM 

The  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat Edmund  Lear  g^         *  T^c^^^^iS^^^^^^S^m^^  -^    7^  ^ 

The  Boy  and  the  Bird Unknown 

WINTER    TERM. 

The  Cloud Unknown 

A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas C.  S.  Morse  HlS  Own  Sled. 

Hang  iJp  the  Baby's  Stocking W.  H.  Llppincott  [Adapted  1 

SPRING  TERM.  ^^^OULD  you  believe  It,  a  dog  coasting  down  hill  all 

The  Little  Lazy  Cloud Unknown  yy      alone?    The  man  who  tells  the  story  says  as  he 

^®  Baby George  Macdonald  '  *       ^as  driving  in  the  country  he  came  to  a  hill,  and 

Sweet  and  i^::::::::::::::::::::::::v.:::^^'!^iS^  ^^^^^  ^^  «^^  ^  ^^e:,  whose  name  was  Nep.  tum  over  on 

his  back  and  coast  down  the  hill.    When  he  reached  the 

[To  be  read  to  the  class.]  bottom,  he  would  turn  oyer,  get  on  his  feet,  trot  to  the 

FALL  TERM.  top  of  the  hill,  turn  over  on  his  back,  and  coast  down 

Over  in  the  Meadow O.  A.  Wordsworth  ag^n.    The  man  saw  the  dog  coast  in  this  way  several 

^y  ^^^  •  •  ••••••;•; ^  ?^^Jf ^  times,  evidently  having  great  fun.— Ex. 

What  Are  You  Good  for Emily  Miller 

Lady  Bird,  Lady  Bird C.  B.  Southey  m^^^ 

Pussy's  Clas9 May  M.  Dodge 

If  You  Please M.  Douglas  Baby  Bell  and  Crofus. 

Kitty  and  Mousie p.  Moran  rr^     »        ^     ^i      -. 

Wishing William  AlllnghiS  ^^^^  Reproduction.] 

The  Tree B.  BJomson  TIP  VERY  summer  day  Baby  Bell  had  a  pleasant  ride  in 

Santa  Claus  and  the  Mouse Unknown  |^f    the  park  in  her  snowy-curtained  little  carriage. 

WINTER  TERM  ^^^  nurse  wheeled  the  carriage,  and  Crofus,  the 

The  LitUe  Angel Hlizabelh  Prentiss  ^^^  Newfoundland  dog  of  whom  Baby  Bell  was  very 

Is  It  You Unknown  ^^^^»  "^^^^  ^*^  them. 

The  Pour  Winds Kings  One  day  the  nurse  left  the  carriage  at  the  top  of  a  small 

A  UttlTo^^'e Unknown  hill  and  went  to  taik  to  a  friend. 

Marjorie's  A?maii^ .'  .* .' .'  .'.V.'.V.'.V  T  '  B  *  Aldrich  ®^^  ®^"  ®*^  ^^^  *^  ^®  sunshine,  laughing  and  cooing 
The  Winds  and  the  Leaves .!!.!...  .Unknown  *^  ^®  robins  building  a  nest  overhead,  and  at  the  bright- 
All  Things  Bright  and  BeauUful .Mrs.  Alexander  ^ac^  daffodils  in  the  bed  near  by.    Suddenly  she  reached 

SPRING  TERM  forward,  and  the  carriage  ran  rapidly  down  hill. 

Uttle  by  Little '. . .              Unknown  ^^^  ^"  ^**  frightened  to  find  herself  moving  so  fast 

Fitter,  Patter ......!!!!.!unknown  *^^  ^^  ^^®  pushing  the  carriage,  and  two  great  tears 

Little  Gustava C.  Thaxter  began  to  run  down  her  cheek.    CrofuB  saw  the  danger, 

^eerfulness .  ••••••... Marlon  Douglas  and,  giving  a  short  bark  of  alarm  to  call  the  nurse,  he  ran 

72^  O^'iS! UtUe  Ma?den.;.V : " ik^'liS^lS  '^'^  ^  ''''  '^'^'  '^'^  '""'"^  ""''  *"«*  '^'^  "'^  "»* 

Good  Night  and  Good  Morning.         Lord  Houghttm  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  °'  ^^  ^^^  before  it  would  have  struck  a  tree. 

The  Months .'.'.'.*.'.'.'.'.*.*.' Unknown  —Selected. 

?/ii?^?S? PeaaiS  — 

Little  Birdie Tennyson 

The  Kitten  and  the  Bear. 

— — ^— [Adapted.] 

Spelling   for  February  fiR^^  ^^®*  sergeant  had  a  kitten  in  his  tent  in  the  camp. 

^ '  y     Here,  curled  up  on  a  pair  of  army  blankets,  she  de- 

Sh^Sn^h                  birthday  ^     Aed  the  world  in  general,  and  do^  in  particular. 

Mary                              Potomac  When    the  latter  approached,  she  would  elevate  every 

patriot                           American  bristle  on  her  little  back,  her  eyes  would  glow  like  live 

cherry-tree                    commander  coals,  and  her  tail  would  swell  up  threateningly.    If  dogs 

Longfellow                    Henry  approached  too  near,  she  would  hiss,  and  exhibit  the 

Virginia                         hatchet  usual  signs  of  hostility  until  the  Intruders  had  vanished. 

Cambridge                    elm  One  day  an  inquisitive  black  bear  came  down  the  moun- 

birthday                        twenty-second  ^^^^  8*^®»  ^^^  began  to  walk*  about  among -the  white  tents 

Mount  Vernon               headquarters  ^'  ^^  cavalry  command. 

patriot  George  '  Suddenly  the  kitten  caught  sight  of  him.  She  had  seen 
father  country  many  dogs,  but  this  particular  "dog"  was  the  largest  and 
Paul  Revere  the  hairiest  dog  she  had  ever  seen.  But  she  did  not  hesi- 
Lawrence  brother  tate.  It  was  enough  for  her  that  an  enemy  had  invaded 
Portland  Maine  her  special  domain.  Hissing  forth  her  spite,  while  her 
Lincoln  Abraham  little  body  quivered  with  rage,  she  darted  forth  at  the 
Lowell  James  bear.  The  onslaught  was  sudden,  and  one  glance  was 
Russell  poet  enough  for  Bruin.  With  a  snort  of  fear,  Bruin  made  for 
Elmwood  Cralgle  the  nearest  tree,  and  did  not  pause  until  he  was  safely 
blacksmith  village  perched  among  the  upper  branches!  Meanwhile,  the  kit- 
Evangeline  Harvard  ten  stalked  proudly  about  on  the  ground  beneath,  keep- 
sinewy  chair  ing  close  guard  over  her  huge  captive,  her  back  still 
twelfth  union  curved  into  a  bow,  and  her  hair  still  bristling  with  right- 
eous indignation,  while  her  tail  would  now  and  then  give 

—  »•«  wi . a  significant  little  wave,  as  if  to  say,  'That's  the  way  I 

settle  impertinent  bears." 

rri.^  oiw.  ;^  +^««i,-^«  I,-  4.        -IT.        XI       ,  ., ,  Perhaps  the  strangest  part  of  it  all  was  that  the  bear 

1  ne  aim  m  teaching  history  is  to  have  the  children  would  not  stir  from  his  safe  position  in  the  branches  unUl 

love  the  personalities  of  our  American  history   love  ^^  kitten  had  been  persuaded  to  leave  him  a  clear  means 

to  L^rand  to  read  «hout  fhpm  ^'   retreat!    Then  he  slid  shamefacedly  down  from  his 

xo  n^r  ana  ro  reaa  ftoout  inem.  p^^^lj  ^^^  ambled  hastily  off  towards  the  mountain. 
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Geograpliy. 


GEOGRAPHY  BY  GRADES —  VI.) 

BY    MARY    R.    DAVIS, 
Principal  Training  School,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

DISINTEGRATION  AND  DENUDATION. 

UT-DOOR  LESSONS.  Lead  children 
to  observe  the  different  appearances 
of  rocks;  to  look  for  evidences  of 
"wearing  out,"  "wearing  away." 
Observe  how  water  soaks  into  some 
kinds  of  rocks  until  they  seem  water-soaked;  how  it 
fills  up  and  flows  in  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  others; 
how  it  freezes  and  breaks  the  rock.  (Think  how  even 
Jack  Frost  helps  to  spHt  up  the  great  rocks.)  Think 
how  the  little  plant,  or  tree,  which  we  find  growing 
out  of  the  crevice  helps  to  break  the  rock;  how  the 
soil  got  into  the  crevice  for  the  plant  to  grow  in. 

Obsei-ve  closely  the  soil  in  the  rock  crevices  and 
next  to  rock  surface,  and  note  of  what  it  seems  to  be 
made.  Think  what  the  little  insects,  earth-worms, 
and  other  animals  are  doing  to  help  this  work.  (All 
animals  which  bun'ow  in  the  earth  are  doing  an  im- 
portant work,  especially  the  earth-worms.) 

Find  exposed  surface  of  rock  which  is  partly  cov- 
ered with  soil.  What  is  denuding  or  laying  bare  the 
rock  surface? 

Review  and  enlarge  through  actual  observation  the 
nature  work  of  grade  I.  on  soils,  as  sand,  loam,  clay, 
leaf-mould,  etc.  (This  will  be  given  later  in  the  year.) 

Note. — ^We  do  not  expect  scientific  teaching,  but  the  lit- 
tle ones  can  be  led  to  observe,  and  to  feel  much  more  than 
they  can  express,  the  forces  at  work  about  them. 

They  should  be  led  to  have  a  keen  interest  and  growing 
knowledge. 

WEATHERING  AND  WEARING  OP  ROCKS. 

Observe  carefully  the  surface  of  many  different 
rocks.     ITow  and  by  what  are  they  being  worn? 

Observe  the  surfaces  of  granite  cobble  stones  and 
boulders.  Think  why  they  are  so  rough.  Which 
mineral  seems  to  have  changed?  (Connect  with  the 
few  facts  learned  under  the  subject  of  minerals  in 
this  grade.     Will  be  given  later.) 

Feldspar  and  hornblende,  which  they  should  now 
recognize  in  granites  and  gneisses,  decay  and  become 


clay  soil.  (Find  a  piece  of  decaying  rock  showing 
this  change  taking  place.  Ifote  how  *it  crumbles. 
Note  how  this  melting  down  of  one  rock  ingredient 


sets  the  other  ingredients  free  and  we  have  grains  of 
quartz  sand,  and  scales  of  mica.) 

Take  class  out  directly  after  a  heavy  rain  or 
shower  to  a  hill  where  the  foundation  is  of  rock. 
Xde  the  appearance  of  top.  Perhaps  it  is  bare  rock! 
What  has  become  of  the  soil?  Note  that  the  water, 
which  rushed  down  the  hillside,  left  the  large  stones 
first  near  the  top  of  hill;  the  pebbles  next;  then  the 
gravel,  then  the  sand,  and  that  the  silt,  or  fine  soil,- 
was  carried  off  and  spread  out  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  the  lowland. 

Observe  the  pebbles  and  gravel;  think  how  they 
have  become  so  smooth  and  rounded;  think  from 
whero.  the  silt  may  have  come.  (Lead  pupils  to  see 
that  it  came  from  the  wearing  of  the  stones  and  from 
the  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.) 

Note  when  the  large  stones  are  moved  farthest, — 
during  a  heavy  rain  or  a  light  one?  When  the  fine 
soil  is  carried  farthest?  Which  kind  of  rain  helps 
to  wear  down  the  hill  faster?  (The  heavy.)  Which 
does  more  good  to  plant  life?     (The  light.)     Why? 

Children  should  be  led  to  recognize  boulders  as 
large  detached  pieces  of  rock,  lying  on  or  nearly  on 
surface  of  earth;  and  to  recognize  cobble  stones, 
pebbles,  etc.,  as  broken  pieces  of  rock,  worn  smoothly 
or  scratched,  as  we  find  them,  by  action  of  water  and 
by  rubbing  and  grinding  against  each  other,  and  on 
rocky  or  sandy  surface  of  hillside  as  they  find  their 
way  down. 

Observe  pebbles  by  the  sea-shore,  on  the  river  bank, 
and  lake  shore.  Think  how  they  are  being  worn 
smaller. 

Have  pupils  look  for  rock  from  which  the  pebbles 
might  have  brpken.  Look  for  ledge  of  mother-rock 
from  which  the  boulder  might  have  broken.  See  if 
it  is  the  same  kind  of  rock.     (Probably  not.) 

Teacher  should  now  tell  a  simple  story  of  the  great 
ice  rivers  and  ice  sheet  and  something  of  their  work; 
how  the  ice  river  separated  these  boulders  from  the 
ledges  of  mother-rock  and  carried  them  a  long  dis- 
tance down  into  a  warmer  region,  where  the  ice 
melted,  leaving  them  scattered  all  over  the  surface 
cf  this  part  of  our  country,  how  each  is  doing  ita 
work,  wearing  away  to  soil,  etc.,  etc.  Think  of  the 
gravel  as  living  with  the  pebbles,  working  together 
to  make  the  soil. 

SUMMARY. 

Children  think  of  all  the  means,  or  agencies,  at 
work  to  break  up  and  wear  do\vn  our  rocks  and  hills. 
TliiuK  what  the  winds  are  doing  in  blowing  the  dust 
and  pand  about,  thns  wearing  many  surfaces;  in  blow- 
ing the  water  up  into  waves  which  beat  against  banks 
and  shores;  of  the  rains  in  weathering  rocks;  in  wash- 
ing the  hillside,  carrying  soil  and  small  stones;  in 
>\ashing  the  soil  from  the  ploughed  fields;  in  wash- 
ing luvi*  and  soil  from  rocks,  thus  leaving  exposed 
surfaces:  of  the  work  of  mosses  and  lichens,  which 
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grow  upon  the  rocks;  of  Jack  Frost's  cunning  work; 
of  what  the  little  seed  is  doing  when  the  wind  blows 
it,  or  it  falls  into  the  crevice  of  a  rock,  where  it 
germinaies  and  splits  the  rock  asunder;  of  the  effect 
of  the  sun's  rays  in  expanding  the  solid  rock,  and  of 
the  cold  in  contracting  it. 

(This  last  should  be  brought  out  with  the  simple 
teaching  of  expansion  and  contraction  in  third  grade 
nature  study,  and  there  may  be  other  thoughts  too 
difficult  for  some  pupils  of  this  grade.  The  teacher 
should  attempt  to  teach  only  what  she  can  lead  to, 
simply  and  naturally,  in  her  out-door  work.) 

A  teacher  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  little  ones,  with  a 
keen  interest  in  the  subject,  will,  through  these  simple 
observation  lessons,  open  up  a  wide  field  of  investigation 
an4  thought  for  her  pupils. 


D 


Song^s  for  Horning^  Exercises. 

WORDS  BY  MRS.  ANNETTE  TARLETON. 

MONDAY. 
[Tune:  "My  Bonnie."] 
N  Monday  we  enter  the  schoolroom, 
Refreshed  by  our  two  days  of  rest. 
Determined,  whatever  may  happen. 
Our  lessons  we'll  study  our  best. 

Chorus. 

Monday,  Monday, 

We'll  all  do  our  best  to-day,  to-day, 

Monday,  Monday, 

We'll  all  do  our  best  to-day. 

And  now,  as  our  school  books  we  open. 

Just  listen  to  what  we  shall  say. 
We'll  not  trifle  or  loiter  or  dally. 

Or  idle  one  moment  in  play. — Cho. 

TUESDAY. 
[Tune:  "Marching  Through  Georgia."] 
Tuesday  is  a  joUy  day,  I  think  we'll  all  agree, 
For  we  started  yesterday  to  do  our  best,  you  see. 
So,  no  matter  what  the  weather,  we  will  happy  be, 
While  we  are  marching  on  Tuesday. 

Chorus. 
Hurrah!  Hurrah!  for  Tuesday  wet  or  dry, 
Hurrah!  Hurrah!  our  lessons  we  will  try. 
So  we'll  shout  the  chorus  as  we  sing  our  songs 

so  gay. 
While  we  are  marching  on  Tuesday. 

A  jolly  race  we'll  run  to-day,  we'll  enter  one  and  all. 
To  see  who  has  the  best  marks  when  to-night  the 

roll  we  call; 
And  if  we  would  win  the  race,  we  all  must  do  our 

best, 
While  we  are  marching  on  Tuesday. — Cho. 

WEDNESDAY. 
[Tune:  "Tramp,  Tramp."] 
Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  you'll  find  us  marching 
In  the  middle  of  the  week. 
And  if  we  have  done  our  best  in  the  two  days  that 

are  past. 
We  will  find  it  easy  marching  to  the  last. 

Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  we  all  are  marching; 

"Onward"  shall  our  watchword  be. 

And  as  on  we  go  to-day,  in  our  work  and  in  our 

play. 
We  will  keep  our  watchword  well  before  our  way. 


Tramp,  tramp,  boys  and  girls  are  marching, 

Cheer  us  as  we  onward  go. 

We  are  glad  we've  done  our  best  in  the  two  days 

that  are  o'er, 
But  we'll  try  a  little  harder  two  days  more. 
THURSDAY. 
[Tune:  "Ta-ra-ra-ra."] 
Thursday  is  an  odd  old  day. 
When  we'll  need  our  grit,  I  say; 
Neither  first  nor  last,  you  see, 
Nor  the  middle,  you'll  agree. 
Chorus. 
"Ta-ra-ra-ra  Boom-de-a," 
Ta-ra-ra-ra  Thursday, 
Neither  first  day  nor  the  last, 
But,  however,  soon  it's  past. 
So  our  courage  we  will  take. 
And  the  best  of  it  we'll  make. 
Be  as  jolly  as  we  may. 
All  upon  this  Thursday. — Cho. 
FRIDAY. 
[Tune:  "Home,  Sweet  Home."] 
We  all  love  our  schoolroom,  our  schoolmates,  our 

play. 
But  yet  "Friday"  brings  us  a  sweet  thought  to-day; 
As  over  each  lesson  our  heads  now  we  bend, 
We  think  with  delight  that  we'll  soon  homeward 
wend. 

Chorus. 
Home,  home,  sweet,  sweet  home, 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home. 
So  e'en  while  we  think  of  that  old  place  so  dear. 
We'll  bend  with  a  will  to  the  duties  now  here; 
And  then,  when  at  last  we  are  finished  and  done, 
We'll     sing     with    a    will    our     "Home,    Sweet 
Home." — Cho. 

— Midland  Schools. 


Primary  Number  Work. 

BY    KATHRYN   LIVINGSTON. 

How  many  clusters  of  pine  needles? 
How  many  clusters  on  the  jBrst  twig? 
How  many  needles  in  each  cluster? 
How  many  needles  on  the  first  twig? 


How  many  needles  on  the  second? 

How  many  on  th«  third? 

How  many  needles  in  all? 

Draw  a  large  twig  with  nine  clusters  upon  it 

Prepare  white  cards  and  sew  with  green. 


A  homonym  is  a  word  having  the  same  sound  as 
another,  but  diflEering  from  it  in  meaning.  The  exer- 
cise consists  in  the  teacher  naming  a  word,  while  tha 
pupils  write  all  the  homonyms  they  can  recall  quickly, 
giving  in  brief  the  meaning  of  each, 
beat.  hold.  slow.  saw. 

blow.  light.  ring.  steal, 

bow.  mean.  roll.  tree, 

fare.  ^  pain.  rule.  wave, 

grate.  peel.  run.  wound. 
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Literature. 


For  Longfellow's  Birthday. 

[February  27.] 
BY    MARV    L.    CHAPMAN. 

Teacher. — What  day  was  yesterday? 

First  Pupil.— February  27. 

Teacher. — For  what  is  that  day  noted? 

Second  Pupil. — For  the  birth  of  some  famous  men. 

Teacher. — Were  any  of  these  famous  people  bom  in 
America? 

Third  Pupil. — One  was  born  in  Maine, — Henry  Wads- 
worth  I^ongfellow. 

Teacher. — For  what  was  he  famous? 

Fourth  I^ipil. — He  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  American 
poets. 

Teacher.— Is  he  still  living? 

Fifth  Pupil.— No;  he  died  in  1882. 


Teacher. — Did  he  write  anything  for  children? 

Sixth  Pupil. — He  had  three  little  daughters,  and  he 
wrote  a  poem  about  them  called  "The  Children's  Hour." 

Recitation.— "The  Children's  Hour." 

Teacher. — ^What  are  some  of  his  other  poems? 

Seventh  Pupil. — He  wrote  many  poems  which  we  shall 
like  to  read  when  we  are  older.  When  he  was  a  young 
man  he  wrote  a  poem  called  "The  Village  Blacksmith." 

Recitation.— "The  Village  Blacksmith." 

BSighth  Pupil. — After  he  became  an  old  man,  this  "chest- 
nut tree"  of  which  he  speaks  was  cut  down,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  lived  for  many  years, 
had  a  beautiful  chair  made  of  it  for  the  poet 

Teacher. — Was  he  pleased  with  this? 

Ninth  Pupil. — Very  greatly  pleased,  and  he  wrote  some 
verses  for  the  children  called  "From  My  Arm-Chalr." 

Recitation. — "From  My  Arm-Chair." 

A  picture  of  the  poet  should  be  in  a  conspicuous  place. 
About  this  a  child  hangs  a  wreath  of  evergreen  while  the 
school  says:  — 

"We,  the  pupils  of school,  bring  also  our  tribute 

to  the  man  who  loved  little  children,  and  we  hope  as  we 


grow  older  to  know  and  love  more  and  more  of  the  versee 
of  America's  greatest  poet. 

"  With  a  glory  of  winter  sunshine 

Over  his  locks  of  gray. 

In  the  old  historic  mansion 

He  sat  on  his  last  birthday. 

And  his  heart  grew  warm  within  him. 

And  his  moistening  eyes  grew  dim. 

For  he  knew  that  his  country's  children 

Were  singing  the  songs  of  him." 


LITERATURE  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

BY    ELLA   M.    POWERS. 

LONGFELLOW. 
N  the  coast  of  Maine  there  is  a  beautiful 
old  city  called  Portland. 

Ilere^  in  an  old-fashioned  houBe  near 
the  water,  Longfellow  was  bom  in  1807. 
What  happy  times  those  Longfellow 
children  had! 

Tliey  played  near  the  water,  saw  th^  black  wharves, 
the  great  vessels,  the  ships  and  sailors. 

They  lilced  to  fish  and  hunt.  Sometimes  they 
would  walk  up  a  hill  to  the  fort.  Here  they  would 
see  the  sunrise  gun  and  hear  it  roar. 

Sometimes  they  would  walk  beyond  the  fort  to 
Deering's  woods.  Here  th^  trees  whispered  wonder- 
ful secrets  and  the  birds  sang  sweet  songs.  When 
Longfellow  was  older  he  wrote  some  lines  about  the 
trees: — 

"The  green  trees  whispered  low  and  mild; 
It  was  a  sound  of  joy ! 
They  were  my  playmates  when  a  child. 
And  rocked  me  In  their  arms  so  wild." 

This  blue-eyed  boy  loved  the  old  town,  and  in  a 
poem  called  "My  Lost  Youth"  he  tells  us  much  about 
it. 

When  he  was  a  boy  the  family  moved  into  a  brick 
house.     This  was  the  first  brick  house  in  Portland. 

When  he  was  a  little  boy  only  three  years  old  he 
went  to  school. 

He  was  always  quiet,  but  a  happy  boy. 

Everybody  loved  him  because  he  was  so  true  and 
had  such  a  kind  heart. 

He  loved  to  go  to  school.  Sometimes  he  rode  to 
the  sehoolhouse  on  horseback  with  a  kind  old  colored 
man  who  worked  for  his  father. 

When  he  was  six  years  old  the  teacher  told  him  to 
take  a  note  to  liis  mother. 

What  do  you  think  was  written  in  that  note? 

It  said:  ^^aster  Longfellow  is  one  of  the  best 
boys  we  have  in  school.  He  spells  and  reads  very 
well.  He  also  can  add  and  multiply  numbers.  His 
conduct  last  quarter  was  very  correct  and  amiable. 

'TJ.  H.  Carter. 

"June  30,  1813.^' 

When'  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  wrote  some 
verses. 

When  he  was  thirteen  his  first  poem  was  printed  in 
a  paper  called  the  Portland  Gazette.  What  a  happy 
boy  he  was!  People  read  this  poem  and  liked  it.  It 
was  about  the  battle  of  Ijovell's  pond. 
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When  Longfellow  was  fifteen  years  old  he  went  to 
Bowdoin  College. 

Many  boys  were  in  his  class  who  grew  to  be  great 
men. 
He  still  loved  to  write  verses. 
When  at  college  he  h^d  many  beautiful  thoughts 
about  autumn,  sunrise  on  the  hills,  and  an  April  day. 
He  wrote  the  poems  and  now  we  can  read  them. 
At  last  he  was  asked  to  be  a  teacher  in  this  college. 
Longfellow  decided  to  go  to  Europe  and   study 
about  the  people  and  places  across  the  ocean. 

He  went  in  a  sailing  vessel.     It    took   him   four 
weeks  to  go.     Now  we  can  go  to  Europe  in  six  days. 
Longfellow  loved  to  be  in  the  city  of  Paris. 
He  was  never  tired  of  looking  at  the  beautiful  pic- 
tures in  the  gre^t  art  gallery. 
He  liked  the  grand  music. 

Once,  when  in  Europe,  he  took  a  long  walk  over 
the  country.  He  had  a  knapsack  on  his  back.  He 
wore  a  queer  little  blue  cap.  He  met  strange  peo- 
ple. He  saw  the  large  fields  of  grapes  called  vine- 
yards. 

Longfellow  went  to  Spain.  He  talked  Spanish 
with  the  people  who  lived  there.  He  rode  about  in 
a  large  carriage  called  a  diligence.  He  saw  the  beau- 
tiful groves  of  figs,  grapes,  lemons,  and  oranges. 
He  saw  a  grand  palace  called  the  Alhambra. 
Longfellow  went  to  Italy.  He  learned  to  speak 
Italian.  He  wrote  about  the  people  and  places  he 
saw. 

He  spent  four  years  in  countries  across  the  ocean. 
He  taught  in  Bowdoin  College. 
Then  he  went  to  Europe  again. 
When  he  came  back  he  lived  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. 
He  was  asked  to  teach  in  Harvard  College. 
This  is  the  oldest  college  in  America, 
He  was  then  twenty-eight  years  old. 
What  a  beautiful  old  house  he  lived  in  when  in 
Cambridge! 

On  the  lawn  were  great  trees,  shrubs,  wide  walk, 
and  soft,  green  grass. .  In  front  of  the  house,  across 
the  street,  the  green  sloped  down  to  the  Charles 
river. 

Longfellow  loved  this  beautiful  river. 
He  wrote  many  verses  about  it  when  he  sat  in  his 
study  in  the  old  house.     This  is  the  same  house  that 
Washington  once  lived  in. 

Once  in  the  meadows  around  it  were  the  fires  from 
the  soldiers'  camps. 

Longfellow's  children  loved  the  dear,  old  place. 
Sometimes    he  would    write   little    letters  to  the 
children. 

They  all  loved  him. 
All  the  school  children  knew  him. 
Xo  one  told  them  such  beautiful  stories. 
They  loved  to  visit  him.     He   was  glad   to   hear 
about  their  games,  their  pets,  and  friends. 

He  would  show  them  the  old  c>ock  on  t?ie  stairs, 
the  trees  and  flowers  in  the  garden,  tell  th<era  what 
the  birds  were  singing  about,  and  he  would  read  his 
verses  to  them  sometimes. 

When  his  seventy-second  birthday  came  what  do 
you  think  all  these  children  gave  him  for  a  present? 
A  beautiful  chair  made  from  the  wood  of  a  chest- 
nut tree  which  he  loved.     The  chair  was  placed  in 


his  study,  and  when  he  came  into  the  room  how  happy 
he  was  to  see  it!  He  thanked  the  children  in  a  beau- 
tiful poem. 

Everyone  loves  to  read  what  he  has  written. 

The  little  ones  love  the  poems,  "The  Children's 
Hour,"  "To  a  Child,"  "The  Village  Blacksmith/* 
"The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs,"  and  "From  My  Arm- 
Chair." 

They  never  tire  of  hearing  about  "Hiawatha.*' 
They  love  hjs  poems  about  "Daybreak,"  "Snow- 
flakes,"  "Christmas  Bells,"  "Paul  Revere's  Ride/' 
"The  Emperor's  Bird's-nest,"  and  "The  Brook  and 
the  Wave." 

In  another  long  poem  he  tells  us  about  brave 
Miles  Standish  and  the  Puritans. 

People  love  to  read  this  great  poet's  thoughts. 

All  of  his  poems  make  us  happier  and  better. 


February  Calendar. 

BT    6K0KGIA    A.    H0DSKIN6. 

•  How  njany  days  in  this  month? 
What  season  closes  now? 
Are  you  glad  spring  is  coming? 
How  many  signs  of  her  coming  can  you  find  this 
month? 

Are  there  more  rainstormi?  or  snowstorms  now? 
Have  you  noticed  the  river? 
How  does  the  water  look? 
What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  current? 
Com])are  with  last  August. 
Are  the  banks  worn -away  any? 
Are  the  poplar  catkins  swollen  yet? 
Which  buds  (leaf  or  flower)  will  swell  first  on  the 
fruit  trees? 

Have  you  seen  the  robins  yet? 
Are  they  new-comers  or  those  that  have  spent  the 
winter  in  our  camps? 

Why  do  we  so  seldom  see  the  field  mice  when  we 
so  often  see  their  tracks? 
Have  you  found  any  frozen  calerpirars  on  the  snow? 
Are  they  dead?     Try  carrying  them  in  where  it  is 
warm. 

Where  will  the  grass  first  begin  to  look  green? 
Do  you  eat  breakfast  by  lamplight  now? 
What  time  at  night  do  you  need  to  light  the  lamp? 
Gather  as  many  kinds  of  buds  and  branches  as  you 
can. 

How  have  the  buds  been  protected  from  the  cold? 
Notice  the  dilTerence  in  covering. 
In  very  warm  coim tries  many  of  the  tiny  buds  are 
covered  with  thick  velvety  scales. 

Why  do  they  need  to  be  wrapped  up  so  carefully? 
Which  is  the  first  flower  to  peep  out  after  the  winter 
snows? 

Which  buds  will  be  tjie  first  to  unfold  if  we  have  a 
few  warm  da3's? 

What  will  happen  to  them  if  a  eohl  snap  follow? 
AVhen  is  St.  Valentine's  day? 
How  much  do  you  know  of  the  old-time  custom  of 
celebrating  it? 

Have  you  noticed  the  color  of  the  willow  stems? 
AVho  has  heard  the  chickadee's  spring  song? 
What  does  it  sound  like? 


Snow,  snow,  above  and  below, 
Holidays  over  and  gone. 


Mary  E.  Blake^ 
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Manual  Training. 


Whittling^  Days. 

BY    A.    V,    F. 

"  Girls  have  a  jolly  time  sewing  every  two  weeks, 
and  I  don't  think  it's  fair  that  we  boys  haven't  some- 
thing as  nice  as  that,  instead  of  having  'mental 
arithmetic.'  " 

•'Well,  Johnnie,  I  agree  with  you,  and  I  know 
that  there  are  many  city  boys  who  feel  exactly  as  yon 
do  when  ^sewing  day^  comes  aronnd.  We'll  see  what 
can  be  done  about  it." 

Upon  inquiry  Miss  Smith  finds  that  other  teachers 
have  also  been  trying  to  answer  the  question:  "What 


The  only  tools  needed  in  our  work  are  a  good, 
sharp  jack-knife,  or  shoemaker's  knife,  a  pencil  com« 
pass,  with  a  screw  to  regulate  the  degree  of  opening, 
a  ruler,  lead  pencil,  and  drawing  paper,  which  boys 
probably  have.  For  the  teacher:  Two  dozen  sheets 
of  No.  1  sandpaper,  to  be  quartered  and  distributed 
as  needed;  a  bunch  of  heavy  rubber  bands  for  holding 
the  "stock*'  together,  some  broken  glass,  two  or  three 
whisk  brooms,  which  the  boys  can  bring  from  home, 
the  "stock"  to  be  used,  and  two  or  tiiree  grape  baskets 
for  holding  the  paraphernalia. 

Most  of  the  "stock"  can  be  obtained  gratis  from 


r - 


EXEBCI8B  I.     _ 

Draw  Diagonals  to  find  the  centre. 


Making  a  Round  Stick.    Stock:    Pine  %  inch  square  and  6  inches  long. 

s.    Draw  a  circle  on  e^ch  end  and  whittle  comers  first,  and  finally  produce  a  round  piece. 


shall  be  done  with  the  boys  on  sewing  days  ?"  She  has 
an  inspiration.  She  will  consult  the  superintendent 
of  manual  training  for  ideas.  Ideas  cannot  be  pro- 
cured from  every  one  for  the  mere  asking,  but,  joy  of 
joys!  our  superintendent  has  ideas,  good,  practical 
ideas,  which  have  grown  from  experimenting  in  the 
very  line  we  were  merely  dreaming  of, — whittling. 


any  sash  and  blind  factory,  and  needs  only  to  be  sawed 
by  your  janitor  into  requisite  lengths.  We  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  ours  prepared  for  us  by  our 
superintendent  of  manual  training. 

The  whittling  can  be  done  in  the  seats,  the  boys 
usually  facing  the  aisles  during  the  first  of  the  work. 
Do  not  allow  scraping  or  sandpaper  using  until  the 


Q 
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ExEBCisE  II.    Making  a  Mallet  Handle.* 
First  operation:    Produce  a  round  stick  as  before. 
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EZEB0I8E  III.    Making  a  Mallet  Head. 

A  boy  and  a  jacknife  are  not  necessarily  a  danger- 
ous combination. 

From  that  memorable  Christmas  when  Fred  re- 
ceived with  such  joy  his  first  jack-knife,  he  and  it 
have  been,  in  joy  and  in  sorrow,  inseparable  com- 
panions, firm,  loving  friends.  At  first  he  realized 
that  it  was  a  thing  to  cut  with,  but  he  soon  learned 
that  it  was  a  thing  to  cut,  and  that  there  was  just  a 
shade  of  a  possibility  of  his  being  the  object  it  cut, 
and  herein  was  learned  a  lesson  in  carefulness. 

But  Fred  can  be  taught  to  whittle  both  scientifically 
and  artistically.  I  will  not  discuss  the  training  of  the 
mind  growing  out  of  this  kind  of  work,  but  leave  that 
for  learned  psychologists  to  dwell  upon. 


stock:    Pine,  %  inch  square,  and  10l^  inches  long. 

,    Second  operation:    Mark  as  indicated,  «nd  whittle  to  lines. 


Draw  diagonals,  and  with  their  intersections  as  a 
centre,  draw  circles  as  indicated  in  end  view.  Locate 
hole  for  handle  and  bore  it  before  whittling. 

First:  Proceed  by  whittling  the  piece  to  the  larger 
circle,  as  near  round  as  possible. 

Second :  Draw  a  line  around  the  place  at  the  middle, 
and  then  whittle  from  this  to  the  smaller  circle  on  each 
end. 


last  thing,  when  the  finishing  touches  are  put  on,  and 
never  allow  scraping  with  the  knives.  Of  course,  the 
floor  is  covered  with  shavings;,  but  they  are  perfectly 
clean,  and  easily  brushed  up.  Our  janitor  does  not 
complain,  and  I  think  yours  will  not  Whittling  day 
comes  only  once  in  two  weeks  in  our  building.  How- 
ever, if  you  think  it  is  really  an  imposition  upon  him, 
two  or  three  of  your  larger  boys  would  willingly  stay 
a  few  minutes  after  the  lesson  and  help  restore  the 
floor  to  its  normal  condition. 

We  have  a  set  of  six  exercises,  worked  out  from 
practical  experience  by  one  superintendent  of  manual 
training.  I  here  give  three  drawn  by  one  of  the 
members  of  mv  class. 
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In  all  of  the  work  the  "working  drawings"  precede 
the  whittling,  are  made  full  size,  and  the  boys  work 
directly  from  them. 

Could  you  see  the  results  of  the  work,  and  the  beam- 
ing faces  at  the  close  of  the  lessons,  you  would  feel  like 
exclaiming  with  me,  "Blessed  is  he  who  invented 
jack-knives,  and  thrice  blessed  is  he  who  adapted  their 
use  to  the  schoolroom." 

In  the  boys'  calendar  "sewing  day"  will  hereafter 
be  known  only  as  "whittling  day." 

— ^  >•■  ^    

OUR  SOCIETY  OF  KINDNESS. 

BY    IDA   S.    MAC  MULLEN. 

T  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  virtues 
that  •  a  child  becomes  virtuous. 
Acting  upon  this  principle,  sev- 
eral months  ago  we  formed  a  society 
known  as  the  Society  of  Kindness. 
A  large,  white  sheet  of  paper  was  prepared  with  the 
name  of  each  pupil  written  in  the  colors  red  and  blue. 
Eed,  the  color  of  love — each  member  is  requested  to 
do  as  many  kind  and  loving  acts  during  the  day  as 
he  possibly  can.  Blue  the  color  of  truth' — being  true 
to  our  society. 

At  the  end  of  the  day's  session,  if  the  teacher  has 
not  heard  or  seen  anything  unkind  during  the  hours 
of  school,  the  child  receives  a  dot  back  of  Ins  name. 
Five  dots  a  star;  five  stars  a  ribbon  badge  of  red  and 
blue. 

It  is  a  pleasing  sight  to  watch  the  little  ones  during 
the  session.  There  is  no  unnecessary  whispering,  no 
leaving  the  seats.  All  this  is  done  of  their  own  free 
will,  not  for  fear  of  punishment,  but  because  it  is  so 
delightful  to  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  kindness. 

The  children  are  much  interested  in  the  drawing 
of  a  sun  on  the  other  blackboard,  each  child  claiming 
a  beam,  and  naming  it  as  patience,  goodness,  polite- 
ness, and  kindness.  If  during  the  session  the  child's 
conduct  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  virtue  mentioned, 
a  white  chalk  mark  is  placed  over  the  beam — 
designating  it  -"under  a  cloud." 


GOOD  WRITING. 

BY   G.    A.    CADWELL,    TAFTVILLE,    CT.     " 

0  do  good  work  with  facility  one  must 
be  furnished  with  good  tools.  In 
school,  the  written  work,  to  look  well, 
must  be  done  on  good  paper,  of  uniform 
size  and  quality.  Nothing  but  first- 
class  pens,  pencils,  pen-holders,  ink,  etc.,  should  enter 
the  race  for  good  work. 

All  of  our  pupils  are  furnished  with  8x10  bond- 
linen  pads,  uniform  pens,  pencils,  etc.,  and  are  given 
vertical-writing  copy  and  held  to  it. 

All  of  the  written  work  is  inspected  by  the  princi- 
pal and  judged  upon  its  neatness.  If  considered  un- 
satisfactory, the  work  is  done  over  till  accepted,  and 
it  is  then  filed  with  work  of  that  room  for  the  day. 
A  few  weeks  of  this  work  will  accomplish  results  more 
satisfactory  than  a  dozen  ordinar}''  writing  lessons. 

.Of  course  the  pupils  have  a  form  to  follow  in  ar- 
ranging their  work.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
neatness  of  form,  lines,  figures,  signs,  "ans.,"  etc., 
and  the  majority  of  our  pupils  now  do  acceptable 
work,  which  does  them  credit  and  reflects  favorably 
on  the  teacher's  work. 


FOR  LINE  ESTIMATES. 

HAW  upon  the  board  four  short  lines  of 
not  more  than  six  inches  in  length,  but 
no  two  of  exactly  the  same  length; 
one  perpendicular,  one  horizontal, 
one  slanting  downward,  one  leaning 
to  the  right. 

Draw  also  four  similar  lines  about  twice  as  long. 
Draw  also  four  similar  lines  three  or  four  times  the 
length  of  the  first.  Each  child  should  estimate  the 
length  of  each  of  the  first  six  lines,  but  they  should 
not  state  their  estimates  orally,  but  should  write 
them  upon  a  slate  or  paper.  If  they  answer  orally, 
only  a  few  who  answer  first  get  any  real  benefit. 

Each  child  should  tell  how  many  times  longer  he 
thinks  each  of  the  second  set  is  than  the  correspond- 
ing line  in  tL^e  first  set. 

Compare  each  line  in  the  third  set  with  each  hue  in 
the  first  and  second  sets.  Be  careful  to  do  just  this. 
The  end  aimed  at  is  to  compare  the  horizontal  line, 
for  instance,  with  the  perpenrlicular,  etc.  Have  each 
child  actually  measure  with  rule  at  least  one  line  in 
each  set. 

Have  each  child  measure  all  the  lines  of  one  set 
and  find  the  average  length  of  the  lines. 

Let  some  child  draw  a  line  of  any  length  he 
chooses  and  each  child  write  his  estimate  of  its  length, 
and  then  another  child,  etc. 

Estimate  the  length  of  the  room,  its  width,  its 
height,  the  distance  across  it  diagonally,  length  of 
desks,  height  of  chairs,  etc. 

Measure  all  of  the  above. 

Similar  lengths  in  the  school-yard  and  street 


Number  Work. 

Practice  daily  on  these  examples  until  every  child  is  ab- 
solutely accurate  and  reasonably  rapid. 

2346349445 
4464489769 
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With  the  same  persistency,  and  for  the  same  ends,  use* 
the  following: — 
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AH  examples  for  addition  should  have  some  principle 
involved;  i.  e.,  they  should  be  arranged  for  perfection  of 
practice  on  all  combinations. 
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The  Chinese  Lily. 

The  following  legend  told  of  this  pretty  flower  by 
the  Chinese  may  please  the  children: — 

"Long,  long  ago  a  rich  man  died  in  China,  leaving 
vast  property  and  two  sons,  the  mother  having  died  pre- 
viously. According  to  the  law  at  that  time,  the  eldest 
son  inherited  the  property  of  the  father,  but  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  eldest  would  divide  the  property  among 
his  brothers  and  sisters.  The  elder  of  these  two  sons  was 
grasping,  selfish,  avaricious,  while  the  younger  waB  gentle, 
generous,  4uid  kind.  The  elder  brother  made  such  a  divi- 
sion of  his  possessions  as  became  his  sordid  disposition, 
but  his  brother  knew  not  the  character  of  his  land  until  he. 
went  one  day  to  see  it.  What  he  saw  was  a  stony,  sterile 
waste.  A  few  pools  of  water  nestled  among  the  stones, 
but  no  vegetation  gladdened  the  ground. 

"When  he  looked  about  this  deeert  and  realized  his 
brother's  cruelty  and  selfishness,  he  sat  down  upon  a  stone 
and  wept  bitterly.  While  he  was  weeping  and  moaning, 
with  his  head  bowed  to  his  knees,  a  bright  light  shone 
about  him,  he  heard  delightful  music,  and,  looking  up, 
his  astonished  eyes  beheld  a  beautiful  woman  standing 
before  him,  gorgeously  arrayed.  She  asked  him  why  he 
wept  and  appeared  so  miserable  and  downcast  He 
tremblingly  told  the  story  of  his  father's  death  and  his 
brother's  cruelty  in  giving  him  6nly  this  ugly,  desert  spot 
of  land.  She  said,  'There,  now,  go  to  sleep,'  and  waved  her 
hand.  Instantly  he  heard  again  the  music,  and  sank  into 
a  sweet  sleep.  He  was  awakened  by  a  touch  upon  his 
forehead,  the  music  ceased,  and  he  heard,  as  in  a  dream, 
the  voice  of  the  beautiful  woman  saying,  'Look;  get  up 
and  look  about  you.  Your  land  is  no  longer  sterile,  nor 
will  it  ever  be  so  again.  The  sound  of  your  weeping 
reached  the  ear  of  Buddha,  who  sent  me  to  bring  you 
peace.  Lilies  will  always  grow  here,  but  can  be  produced 
nowhere  else.  They  will  make  you  richer  and  happier 
than  your  brother  is  with  all  his  wealth.'  And,  with  a 
rush  of  wings,  the  beautiful  woman  vanished. " 

This  story  is  believed  by  many  Chinamen,  who  say 
thoughts  of  the  old  home  far  away  come  to  them 
when  they  glance  at  these  lilies,  or  smell  their 
fragrance,  and  this  is  why  Chinamen  love  and  rever- 
ence these  modest,  pretty  flowers. 


Name  Promptly: 


Co-operative  Information  List. 

[Schools  here  named  have  offered  to  give  to  other 
schools  Information  on  the  subjects  herein  specified.] 

"Brooklyn  Bridge,"  "Central  Park,"  "The  Statue  of 
Lilberty,"  etc. — Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  grammar  school  No.  108. 
Frank  B.  Stevens,  principal. 

"General  John  Stark,"  "Battle  of  Bennington," 
"Franklin  Pierce,"  "Home  and  Boyhood  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster," "The  Manufacturing  Interests  of  Manchester." — 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  Hallsville  school,  William  H.  Huse, 
principal. 

"Parks,"  "Lake  Traffic,"  "Water  Supply,"  "CatUe 
Yards,"  "Sewerage  System." — Chicago,  Marquette  school, 
Frank  B.  Williams,  principal. 

"Ice  Cutting,"  "Salmon  Fishing,"  "Shipbuilding."— 
Bangor,  Me.,  Union  school,  Mr.  Tllton,  principal. 

"Iowa  Industries,"  "Pork  Packing,"  "River  Naviga- 
tion." "Corn  Raising,"--Sioujc  City,  la.,  William  M. 
Stevens. 

"The  Chinese  of  San  Francisco,"  "Fruit  and  Flowers  of 
California,"  "The  Harbor  of  San  Francisco."— -San  Fran- 
cisco, Lincoln  school,  Mr.  Hamilton,  principal. 

"Coal  Mining,"  "Marble  Quarries,"  "Iron  Mills,"  "Cot- 
ton and  Woolen  Mills."— Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Belf  House 
school,  J.  A.  Andes,  principal. 

"Natural  Gas  Wells"  and  "Manufacturing  Industries  of 
the  Gas  Belt."— Anderson,  Ind.,  J.  W.  Carr,  superin- 
tendent. 


Five  parts  of  the  hand.  Five  bays. 

Five  parts  of  the  face. 

Five  nations. 

Five  kinds  of  trees. 

Five  nses  of  wool. 

Five  kinds  of  flowers. 

Five  uses  of  wood. 

Five  fruits. 

Five  uses  of  iron. 

Five  kinds  of  meat. 

Five  uses  of  gold. 

Five  vegetables. 

Five  uses  of  water. 

Five  birds. 

Five  uses  of  leather. 

Five  animals. 

Five  nses  of  silver. 

Five  dishes  for  a  table. 

Five  ways  to  ride. 

Five  tools. 

Five  holidays. 

Five  parts  of  a  chair. 

Five  subjects  yon  study. 

Five  kinds  of  fuel. 

Five  inventors. 

Five  kinds  of  stone. 

Five  men  who  have  writ- 

Five rivers. 

ten  books. 

Five  cities. 

The  Plan  Book. 

If  yon  want  to  be  a  power  in  your  schoolroom,  keep 
a  daily  plan  book,  in  which  each  lesson  is  briefly  out- 
lined. It  gives  conscious  strength,  freshness  of 
thought,  and  helps  in  every  line. 

Children  respect  a  teacher  who  comes  fully  pre- 
pared for  the  work  of  the  day.  They  are  never  too 
young  to  feel  this  influence,  and  it  invariably  pro- 
duces the  systematic,  healthful  atmosphere  of  work 
which  always  indicates  good  results. 

Parents  feel  the  result  of  the  plan  book,  and  very 
soon  understand  that  their  children  have  a  genuine 
teacher,  who  not  only  teaches  what  the  course  of 
study  requires,  but  much  more. 

If  the  work  of  th^  day  is  thoroughly  planned,  all 
worry  about  ^*What  shall  I  do  next?'*  is  gone,  ,and  if 
a  visitor  appears,  little  embarrassment  is  experienced, 
and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  teacher  does  her- 
self greater  credit  than  she  otherwise  could  have 
done. 

To  remember  just  what  was  taught  three  months 
ago,  or  how  much  drill  was  given  a  point,  or  the 
exact  kind  used,  is  an  impossibility.  The  plan  book 
tells  all  this,  and  much  more,  without  taxing  the 
memory,  and  it  secures  greater  variety  in  every  school- 
room. It  is  needed  just  as  much  in  the  flrst  as  the 
third  grade,  because  it  makes  the  work  oi  teaching  so 
much  easier  and  more  satisfactory.  Not  one  teacher 
should  fail  to  try  it. — Midland  School. 
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The  Magic  Flakes. 

HBY  lighted  on  a  little  girl's  hand. 

Half  a  dozen  or  more, 
But  the  pretty  snowflakes  did  not  know 

They  had  seen  that  child  before. 
They  had  rested  once  on  a  summer  day 

In  a  tiger-lily's  cup, . 
Till  the  sun  sent  down  a  little  Vay 

That  quickly  drank  them  up. 
Some  winter  morning  clear  and  cold 

She  may  see  them  yet  again. 
Changed  by  the  froet-elf's  magic  wand, 

To  a  picture  on  the  pane. 

—Mary  P.  Butts. 
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BIRD  CRAFT.    A  Field  Book  of  200  Song,  Qame,  and 

Water  Birds.    By  Mabel  Osgood  Wright.    With  Eighty 
^  Full-page  Plates  by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes.    New  York: 

The  Macmillan  Company.    Cloth.    317  pp.    Price,  |2.50. 

Bird  day  is  largely  responsible  for  the  most  remarkable 
array  of  popular  bird  literature  in  the  past  twelve  months 
that  has  ever  honored  any  department  of  human  knowl- 
edge in  the  same  time.  Superintendent  C.  A.  Babcock  of 
Oil  City,  to  whom  the  country  is  indebted  for  the  day's 
first  observance,  has  in  this  literature  a  matchless  monu- 
ment to  his  own  devotion  to  the  children's  knowledge  of 
and  love  for  the  beauty  and  melody  of  the  birds,  and  in 
this  monument  "Bird  Craft"  has  first  place.  This  is  a 
beautiful  work,  as  it  must  be,  with  eighty  elegant  full- 
page  plates,  it  is  instructive,  as  it  must  be,  with  300  pages 
of  authentic  facts  recited  by  a  master's  pen,  but  it  is  more 
than  can  be  expressed  by  beauty  and  information,  it  is  in 
every  page  an  Inspiration  to  know  and  love  the  sweetest 
and  merriest  of  all  God's  creatures.  There  is  not  a  genu- 
inely sombre  note  in  the  ornithological  orchestra.  There 
is  more  joy  to  the  second  in  the  breathing  and  in  the  voic- 
ing of  life  in  song  birds  than  in  any  other  companions  of 
man. 

Miss  Mabel  Osgood  Wright  appreciates  the  influence  of 
the  life,  beauty,  and  song  of  birds  upon  the  spirit  and 
character  of  children,  and  every  phase  of  this  beautiful 
book  is  attuned  to  this  ideal.  "You  may  know  the  birds* 
and  call  them  by  their  familiar  names  if  you  have  keen 
eyes  and  a  pocketful  of  patience.  The  flowers  silently 
await  your  coming,  while  with  the  birds  it  is  often  only  a 
luring  call,  a  seraph  of  melody,  and  they  are  gone." 

Miss  Wright  treats  of  the  spring  song,  the  building  of 
the  nest,  the  water  birds,  and  birds  of  autumn  and  win- 
ter, but  the  best  chapter,  in  many  respects,  is  "How  to 
Name  Birds."  The  major  part  of  the  work  is  given  to 
"Bird  Biographi6b."  There  is  in  every  feature  of  the  book 
a  genuine  charm,  a  touch  of  art,  the  beauty  of  nature,  and 
the  power  of  a  master. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOMETRY  AND  METHODS 
IN  ARITHMETIC.  By  William  M.  Giffln,  Ph.D.,  Vice- 
Principal  Chicago  Normal  School.  7710  Emerald  Ave- 
nue, Chicago:  Published  by  the  author.  Price>  25 
cents. 

This  treatise  consists  of  two  parts.  Part  I.,  "Grammar 
School  Geometry,"  gives  thirty-one  lessons,  the  first 
twenty-two  are  devoted  to  drawing  figures  and  construct- 
ing angles.  Each  lesson  is  Interspersed  with  questions 
to  fix  each  revealed  geometrical  truth  in  mind.  The  last 
nine  lessons  are  devoted  to  demonstrations.  Part  II., 
"Methods  in  Arithmetic,"  has  outlines  in  number  work 
for  September,  with  suggestions  as  to  methods  for  all 
grades;  for  October,  with  suggestions  as  to  each  grade 
from  the  first  to  the  eighth;  for  November,  with  general 
directions  and  suggestions  as  to  methods;  for  Decem- 
ber, with  general  directions  and  suggestions  in  lines, 
area,  volume,  bulk,  and  percentage;  for  January,  with 
general  directions  on  longitude  and  time.  Number  work 
is  taught  through  different  woods  used  for  furniture, 
masonry  and  plastering,. etc.  The  work  is  a  novelty,  but 
eminently  practical.  It  is  in  pamphlet  form,  paper  cover. 
Mr.  GifSLn  had  his  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  teach- 
ing in  a  rural  school.  He  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
educational  public  to  his  administrative  wisdom  and  pro- 
fessional good  sense  while  principal  of  one  of  the  largest 
grammar  schools  at  Newark.  He  has  been  for  several 
years  at  the  Cook  County  normal  school,  without  forget- 
ting his  experiences  in  rural  and  city  schools,  as  this 
book  testifies. 

HISTORIC    HOUSES    AND  SPOTS    IN   CAMBRIDGE, 
MASSACHUSETTS,     AND     NEARBY    TOWNS.    By 
J.  W.  Freese,  Principal  of  the  Washington  School,  Cam- 
bridge.   Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.    144  pp. 
Historic  houses  and  spots  in  town,  state,  or  nation  be- 
come more  sacred. as  civilization  advances.    They  are 
valued  for  their  antiquity,  fheir  uniqueness,  and  their 
historic  associations.    And  as  one  after  another  disap- 
pears, it  is  announced  with  sadness,  "Our  'landmarks'  are 
being  removed,"  and  special  efforts  are  made  to  preserve 
the  relics  with  these  memories.    Historically  considered, 
this  subject  is  important.    Principal  Freese  has  done  a 
valuable  service,  therefore,  not  only  to  his  pupils,  but  to 
the  school  children  of  Cambridge  and  other  places,  pres- 
ent and  future,  by  giving  in  this  modest  little  work  defi- 


nite location  and  brief  account  of  the  most  famous  old 
houses,  with  forty-six  perfect  representations.  Among 
these  we  have  the  Adams,  Austin,  Brattle,  Brown,  Parson 
Capen,  Cradock,  Emerson,  Everett,  Old  Fairbanks,  Lee, 
Hill  Boardman,  Abel  Locke,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Old 
Manse,  Rebecca  Nourse,  Old  State,  Old  South,  Old  Powder. 
Pierce,  Pratt,  President's,  Isaac  Royall.  Ruggles,  Salton- 
stall-Whipple,  Benjamin  Thompson,  Samuel  Tufts,  Vose, 
Ward,  Waterhouse,  Wayside,  and  Wyman  houses,  the  old 
First  church,  the  Old  South  church,  Christ  church,  in 
Boston  and  Cambridge..  Vassall  monument,  the  Washing- 
ton elm,  with  numerous  tablets  with  inscriptions. 

HARPER'S     ROUND     TABLE.      Bound    Volume    No. 

XVIIL    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    Price,  |3.60. 

This  volume  of  nearly  1,300  pages,  profusely  illustrated, 
is  practically  a  number  of  books  bound  up  in  one.  There 
are  no  less  than  eight  complete  serial  stories,  of  adven- 
ture on  land  and  sea,  by  such  well-known  authors  as  IQrk 
Munroe,  Captain  Charles  King,  Molly  Elliot  Seawell,  and 
Ellen  Douglas  Deland.  The  short  stories  cover  the  whole 
field  of  subjects  which  appeal  to  boys  of  energy  and  pluck. 
There  are  descriptive  articles  of  travel  and  hunting  in 
many  lands  by  writers  who  have  lived  through  the  scenes 
they  describe.  There  are  explanations  of  how  to  make  all 
sorts  of  useful  and  inter^ting  things,  such  as  model 
yachts,  stereopticons,  and  kites.  There  are  articles  on 
the  year's  athletics  in  the  principal  schools,  and  papers 
discussing  the  English  schoolboy,  his  work  and  his  sports, 
which  afford  an  interesting  comparison  with  our  Ameri- 
can system.  The  Camera  Club  notes  represent  a  pracUcal 
treatise  on  amateur  photography,  and  the  collector  of 
stamps  and  coins  finds  his  hobbies  fully  treated.  There 
is  a  plentiful  supply  of  humorous  stories,  many  of  them 
by  John  Kendrick  Bangs.  There  is  also  a  due  proportion 
of  articles  upon  subjects  of  national  importance. 


BULES  OP  PUBLICATION. 


DaU  o/«xpirtUUn.  —  The  date  oc  the  label  of  your  paper  indicates  the  tima 
when  your  tubMsiption  expires.  ^^ 

Ditconiuuiancet.  —  Subscriptions  are  not  discontinued  at  their  cxpifation. 
Any  subscriber  wishing  to  stop  his  paper  must  notify  the  Publisfaers.  o&erwiae 
he  U  responsible  for  payment  as  long  as  the  paper  Is  sent.  Do  not  depend 
upon  your  Postmaster  or  any  one  else  to  order  the  paper  stopped  for  yon. 

Chang* ^  address.-- Subscribers  must  notify  us  of  any  change  in  their 
Address,  giring  both  the  former  and  present  address,  otherwisethey  are  re- 
*SS?    rf^oS*  paper  '^  «ent  to  a  former  address,  until  ordered  stopped,  or 

■^T  '*  Z*^'  T  X®  ■*^"'*  •»^«<yi  it  is  important  that  remltunces  should  be 
made  by  checks,  drafts,  post-office  orders,  express  money  orders,  or  raristered 
letters,  made  payable  to  the  Publishers.  ,  ^  r^^werea 

RmUu,  —  Remittances  are  acknowledged  by  change  of  date  foUowinr  the 
subscriber's  name  on  the  paper.  Should  such  a  change  fail  toftppear  on  the 
Ubel  of  the  second  issue  after  the  date  of  remittance,  subscribers  shoSd  notify 
OS  at  onoe. 

Missis^  numbers.  —  Should  a  number  of  the  Tbachbk  faU  to  r«ach  a  sub- 
scriber, he  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  Publishers  by  notifying  us  of  the  &ct 
upon  receipt  of  which  notice  the  missing  number  wiU  be  sent.  We  guanatee  a 
full  year's  subscription.  * 

All  letters  pertaining  to  the  Editorial  department,  and  all  comraunicatioaa 
for  the  pages  of  the  Tbachbr  should  be  adffressed  to  A.  E.  Winship.  BdiUr. 
All  letters  pertal«Jb|  to  the  business  management  of  the  Tbachbx  sbould  be 
addressed  to  the  Puolishers. 

NEW  ENGLAND  PUBUSHINQ  COMPANY. 
PuhlicaiwH  OffUt:  8  Somerset  St.,  Boston, 


WB8TBBN  077I0B: 


A.  W.  MUMFOBD,  Room  45,  Auditorium  Bldf .,  Chlom^,  HI. 

Mr.  Mumford  is  also  General  Agent  for  the  States  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  lIHsconsin,  Illinois,  and  Iowa. 

80UTHBRN  AGBNOY: 

CLAUDE  a.  BELI.,  409  Union  Street,  NashTllle,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Bell  is  General  Agent  for  the  Sutes  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Arkansas, 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 

TOPBKA    AGBNOY: 
H.  C.  FELI^OW,  Topekn,  Kaasas. 

Mr.  Fellow  is  ffeneral  agent  for  the  sUtes  of  Kansas,  Colorado,  Missouri, 
tfsvada.  and  Oklahoma  Territflfrv. 


Nevada,  and  Oklahoma  Territory. 
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February— A  Fingrer  Play. 

BY    LETTIE    STERLING. 

[Tune:  "All  for  Baby."] 
(Found  in  Emilie  Poulsson's   "Finger  Plays.") 
TAT  ERE  is  February,  (2) 
lg|         Such  a  tiny  thing; 

I     She's  the  shortest  daughter. 
Mother  year  can  bring. 

February  sunbeams  (3) 

Brighter  grow  each  day. 
Telling  that  the  winter 

Soon  will  pass  away. 


February  sunshine 
Melts  the  fallen  snow; 

And  we  see,  at  noontime, 
Little  rivers  flow. 


(4) 


February  mornings 

Frosty  panes  (5)  can  show; 
Still  we're  making  (6)  snowballs; 

Still  the  sleighbells  (7)  go. 

Little  February 

Her  own  whims  doth  please; 
If  to-day  she's  thawing,  (8) 

Soon  she'll  tightly  freeze.  (9) 


2.  Hold  up  little  finger  of  left  hand  vertically. 

3.  Hold  both  hands  with  palms  toward  floor  and  fingers 
drooping  carelessly,  easily,  to  represent  sunbeams. 

4.  Hands  as  in  3  until  word  "noontime";  then  let  both 
hands  show  the  gliding  motion  of  the  little  rills  that  run 
through  the  streets  when  the  snow  thaws. 

5.  Pointer  and  middle  finger  of  right  hand  spread 
apart  and  laid  over  pointer  and  middle  finger  of  left 
hand,  so  that  the  opening  formed  would  be  the  supposed 
pane  of  glass. 


The  Flowers'  Goodnight. 

BY    IRWIN    K.    MATHER. 

f  OFTLY  the  snow  flakes  came  floating  down, 
\    And  wrapped  a  white  mantle  o'er  earth,  sere  and 
brown. 
Cosily  covered  in  warm  winter  beds, 
The   sweet  little   flowerets   drooped   their   bright 

heads. 
The  autumn  winds  sang  them  a  soft  lullaby, 
"Good-bye,  little  flowers,  good-bye." 

Tuck  them  in  snugly,  snowflakes  so  white, 

That  they  may  sleep  soundly  through  winters  chill 

night. 
Let  not  their  slumbers  be  troubled  by  fear, 
Cover  them  warmly  from  winds  bleak  and  drear. 
Whisper  to  each  as  it  sinks  out  of  sight, 
"GocMi  night,  little  flower,  good  night." 

Soon  will  the  blue  arching  skies  overhead 
"Smile  on  the  flowers  tucked  snugly  in  bed. 
Warm  sunshine  ere  long  will  come  lovingly  down 
And  lift  the  white  robe  from  the  earth,  bleak  and 

brown. 
South  winds  will  blow,  and  coaxingly  sing, 
"Wake  up,  little  flower,  now  it  is  spring." 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 


^\^ 


OLCOTT'S  SCHOOL  PAPERS,  used 
in  the  best  schools  everywhere.  Ex- 
amination, Essay,  Practice^and  Draw- 
ing Papers.  Send  for  samples  and 
prices. 


Composition  Books,  Note  Boolcs, 
Pads,  Tablets,  etc.  The  Best  School 
Ink.  Olcott's  All-wool  Blackboard 
Erasers,  Crayons  of  all  kinds. 


-^- 


.^^ 


Natural     Slate    Blackboards,  Slated 

Cloth      and    Slated      Paper,  Liquid 

Slating,  Roll  and    Revolving  Black- 
boards. 


IV.  6:  A.  K.  Johnson's  Unrivalled 
IVall  flaps,  —  Physical,  Classical, 
Political,  and  Outline,  —  Qlob4k, 
Charts,  etc. 


^^•', 


-^^ 


The     only    house     in      New     York 
-♦    that    sells   everything   used   in   the 
schoolroom.    Send  for  estimates. 


J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

ro  Fifth  4venue,  New  York. 


THE  THIRD  BOOK  OF 

UNCLE  ROBERT'S  QCOORAPHY, 


....  ENTITLED. 


UNCLE  ROBERrS  VISIT, 

BV  FRANCI8  W.  Parkkr  ani>  Nellie  Lathrop  Hblm. 

IS  AOIV  READY. 

Cloth,    lllostrated.     Price,  50  cents,  net. 
Uncle  ROBBRT  teaches  children 

how  to  read  aright  the  great  book  of  Nature. 

He  shows  how  worktime  may  be  playtime. 

He  makes  study  a  pleasure. 

He  teaches  geography  in  the  right  way. 

He  makes  rural  life  and  occupations  attractive. 

He  knows  how  children  should  be  taught. 

He  has  a  deep  and  loving  sympathy  with  child  life. 

He    believes    in   the    education  that  strengthens  the 
body  as  well  as  the  mind. 

He  shows  children  how  they  may  discover  facts  for 
themselves. 

He  tells  them    instructive  stories  to  arouse  their  im- 
aginations and  stimulate  their  observing  powers. 

He    notes  the   personal  differences  in    children  and 
regulates  his  teachings  accordingly. 

He  believes  that    every  normal    child    may  be  made 
useful  in  the  world. 

He  has  a  boundless  faith  in  human  progress,  and  finds 
his  greatest  hopes  in  childhood  and  its  possibilities. 

Send  for  further  particulars  of  Uncle  Robert's  Geopraphy.  It  will 
comprise  a  graded  series  of  six  books  for  supplementary  reading  in 
schools,  and  for  home  reading.  Nos".  1  and  2  will  be  ready  in 
February. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

NEW  YORK.         BOSTON.        CHICAGO. 
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Valentine's  Day. 

ILENT  little  snowflakee, 

So  swiftly  falling  down, 
Merry  little  sleigh-bells 

Jingling  through  the  town. 
Through  the  window  peeping 

Two  little  faces  sweet; 
Four  bright  eyes  they're  keeping 

On  the  postman  down  tl^e  street. 
Oh,  postmim,  have  you  got  one? 

One  valentine  for  May? 
While  Bessie  stands  and  watches, 

With  not  a  word  to  say. 
Run,  Bessie,  he  is  coming, 

I  hear  his  jolly  ring, 
Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Postman, 

Our  valentines  to  bring. 

— Sadie  Pierpont  Barnard. 


M 


For  a  Dumb  Animal  Entertainment. 

(Enter  a  little  girl  fondling  a  small  kitten.) 
Y  dear  little  kitty. 
I  know  it's  a  pity 
To  show  you  in  public  just  now, 
But  you  are  so  clever, 
I  long  more  than  ever 
To, give  you  a  squeeze — (Meow!  by  the  girl.) 

Ah!  well  I  remember 
The  day  in  December 
I  found  you  far  up  in  the  mow 
With  three  little  others 
I  knew  were  your  brothers 

By    their   sweet    tender   voices. — (Meow!    Meow! 
Meow!  by  three  small  girls.) 


Clear,  sparkling  cold  water. 
For  son  or  for  daughter, 
Is  good,  we  all  must  allow, 
But  to  drown  their  sad  crying, 
And  leave  them  all  dying. 
Brings  tears  to  my  eyes. — (Meow!  Meow! 
Meow!  in  stifled  tones.) 
I'll  save  you,  my  jewel. 
From  torture  so  cruel. 
By  some  means,  I  cannot  tell  how, 
I  know  there  is  danger 
From  each  tabby  stranger 
Who   prowls    about   howling — (Meow,    etc.,    deep^ 

voice.) 
Now,  kitty,  we're  going, 
And  let  us  be  showing 
Politeness  to  all  by  "good-night"  and  a  bow. 
And,  instead  of  the  singing, 
You  will  now  hear  the  ringing 
Of  voices  of  children,  like  cats  in  a  row. — (MeowT 
Meow !  by  all  the  class.) 
— Our  Dumb  Animals. 


A  Race. 

A  mad  little  tear 

And  a  sad  little  tear 
Once  started  a  queer  little  race. 

"I  am  aheful!" 

The  angry  tear  said, 
As  it  hurried  own  Peggy's  small  face. 

But  the  sad  little  tear 

Met  a  glad  little  tear. 
And  together  they  hurried  apace. 

"I'm  sorry,  mamma, 

Truly  I  are!" 
And  the  sorry-glad  tear  won  the  race. 

— Marie  Oloden. 


r 


WE  ARE  HEtDQDARTERS 


•  ON 


Scbool  Goods  and 
Edacatlonal  Sapplies. 


Write  us  for  School  Goods  list, 
containing  all  articles  required  in 
the  Public  Schools  and  Educational 
Departments. 


Acme  Stationeryaod  Paper  Co., 


t 


Neith  Ninth  St.  ml  Wjthe: Aie.,  BrookHn.  N.l  Y.     J 


The  face  above  is  recognized  the  world  over  —  no 
name  need  be  added.  It  is  equally  true  that  DIXON'S 
AMERICAN  GIIAPIIITE  PENCILS  would  be  rec- 
ognized  the  world  over,  even  though  they  bore  no 
brand,  fur  the  leads  are  unequalled  for  smoothness, 
toughness,  and  uniformity.  Try  them  once.  16  cents 
will  bring  you  samples  worth  double  the  money. 
Mention  American  Pkimary  Teacher. 


JOSEPH  OIXjN  crucible  CO., 

JERSEY  CiTY,  N.  J. 
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Dorothy's  Valentine. 

EB  Dorothy  sits  by  the  little  stand, 
With  paper  smooth  and  white, 
A  pencil  held  close  in  the  chubby  hand, 
Her  eyes  with  smilesyare  bright. 

She  has  drawn  a  tree,  and  painted  green 

The  leaves  of  a  vivid  hue. 
Her  flowers  are  the  brightest  ever  seen, 

Their  size  is  marvelous,  too. 

She  wonders  if  papa  will  ever  know 

From  whom  the  picture  came, 
For  mamma  says  that  it  must  go 

Without  the  sender's  name. 

Her  work,  she  thinks,  is  rather  grand. 

For  a  little  girl,  you  see. 
And  secretly  hopes  he  will  understand— 

•*To  papa  dear — from  me." 

— Mattie  I.  Sherman,  in  the  Chicago  Interior. 


Soon  she  gently  touched  his  elbow. 

"Tell  me,  Ted,  please  tell  me  true. 
For  you's  given  'way  your  secret. 

So,  please  tell  me,  you  loves  who?" 

Then  'twas  Ted  who  looked  with  wonder. 
And  he  couldn't  help  but  stammer, 

'*!  love?  why,  you  precious  sister, 
I'm  trying  hard  to  love  my  grammar." 

Slowly  turning  from  her  brother. 

Grieved  that  it  should' happen  so. 
To  herself  she  softly  whispered, 

"I  loved  Grandma  long  ago." 

— Adelbert  F.  CaldwelL 


Thought  Grandma  Neglected. 

fWAS  a  '*comfor*  picture,"  surely! 
In  his  father's  easy  chair 
Sat  our  Ted,  with  open  volume, 
And  with  such  a  studious  air. 

Conning,  "I  love,  you  love,  he  loves," 
He  didn't  notice  sister  Kate, 

As  she  stood,  spell-bound  with  wonder, 
Close  beside  the  open  grate. 


The  Dog  of  St.  Bernard's. 

NE  stormy  night  upon  the  Alps 
Walked  sadly  on  through  ice  and  snow, 

A  traveler,  weak  and  old. 

And  shivered  with  the  cold. 
His  eyes  were  dim  with  weariness. 

His  steps  were  short  and  slow. 
At  last  he  laid  him  down  to  sleep 

Upon  a  bed  of  snow. 
Before  he  closed  his  aching  eyes. 

He  heard  a  cheerful  bark; 
A  faithful  dog  was  by  his  side. 

To  guide  him  through  the  dark. 
And  soon  beside  the  fire  he  stood. 

And  ecu-nestly  he  prayed 
For  those  who  trained  that  noble  dog. 


And  sent  it  to  his  aid. 


—Selected. 


A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION  BY  MAIL. 

The    National    Correspond- 
ence Normal, 

JFenton,    Mich.,    teaches    Lan- 

I  guages,  Science,  History,  Peda- 

I  gogy,  Book  keeping,  Shorthand , 

etc.,     to     students    by    mail. 

Degree,  diploma,  and    review 

conrses.  One  thousand  enrolled 

f  last  year. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

Agents    wanted.      Good    wsigeti      made 
everywhere. 


A  60  DATS'  SUMMER  EXCURSION  TO  EUROPE,  1898 

VISITING  BNOLAND,    IRB LAND,  SCOTLAND.   WAI.E A    FRANm     nnTlAwn 


Beautiful  Lakes  and  Mountain  Passes).  AMD  ITALY 

^Al"5*f  from  New  York,  July  2d.  IJW,  on  the  Leviathan  Sceamship  "  Citv  c 
tons.  t80  f^t  in  length.    A  GRAND  TRIP  for  TEA CHElS.?^ 


he  Leviathan  Sieamship  "Cityof  Rome,**  BJM 


Sailing  from  New  York,  July  2d.  IJW,  on  t 

,  t80  feet  in  length.    A  GRAND  TRIP -«.„^„^„^ 

panled  by  Rbv.  J.  H.  Mansfield,  D.D.    For  full  particulars  address 

REV.  J.  H    1VIAN^FIG1.D,  D.O., 
37  Osborne  Road,  Brookllne,  Mass. 


OLD  SOUTH  LEAFLETS. 

Reprints  of  Important  histori- 
cal documents  with  bibliographical 
notes.  Indispensable  for  teachers. 
Eig:hty-flvc  leaflets  now  ready. 
Send  for  completed  lists. 

DIRECTORS  OF  OLD  SOUTH  WORK, 

O'd  Sout  h  Meeting  Ho  as.  Boston  Matt.  , 


III; 


Art  in  the 

Schoolrooms" 

An  Illustrated  list  of  hiffhclass  reproduction 
suitable  for  school  decoration,  selected  from  on 
general  CMtalogue. 

Mailed  upon  receipt  of  10  cents  In  stamps. 

Berlin   Photoe^mphlc   Co.,. 

Fine  Art  Publishers,  14  £.   ft8d  St.,  j 
\  NEW   YORK. 


The  busy,  acllve  brain  requires  some  nerve  sustaining:  element  as  food. 

VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES 

Contains  the  essential  elements  to  feed,  nourish,  and  sustain  in 
activity  all  bodily  functions.  Used  30  years  with  best  results  by 
thousands  of  diligent  brain  workers  for  the  preYeiltioil  as  well 
as  cure  of  mental  or  nervous  exhaustion. 

It  is  a  complete  restorative  of  the  vital  forces. 

Vitalized  Phoephites  is  a  con  3entratefl white  powder  from  the  phosphoid  principle  of  the  ox-brain  and  wheat  germ—  formulated  by  Prof. 
Percy.    Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 

Prepared  only  by    CSt^T^^'     ^^     ^^  "^^^^  ^^^^  ^*->  ^^"^  '^oxk 


If   not    found    at  ^^\^j^^\y^    druggists,  sent  by  mail  ($1.00).  . 

C]U>SBY*S  COLJ>  AND  CATARRH  CURE.  —  The  best  remedy  known  for  cold  in  the  head  and  sore  throat.    By  mall.  50  cents. 


KINDERGARTEN  a  I 


J  w. 

SCHKBMEKHOBA  k  00. 

S  SMt  14th  KtrMt, 

RKW  I'OU. 


Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHORT 


HAND 

and  Earn 


STUDY  I 
BY 
MAIL    ^^  ■   ■  ^^^  ■  m    ■    GoodSalary. 
First  lesson  FREE.    When  competent  I   secure 
ffopd  positions  for  all  pupils.   Address. 
W.  G.  CHAFFEE,       -       -    Osweffo,  N.  Y, 
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Rules  for  Formation  of  Good 
Questions. 

POSITIVE  RULES. 

1.  The  language  should  be  sim- 
ple, clear,  familiar,  terse,  and  to  the 
point. 

2.  The  question  should  be  suited 
to  the  capacity  of  the  class;  that  is, 
it  should  not  be  so  framed  as  to  be 
beyond  their  mental  grasp.  Capacity 
embraces  the  knowledge  and  natural 
ability;  overestimate  neither  if  you 
wish  to  succeed. 

3.  The  questions  should  follow  in 
proper  sequence;  that  is,  they  should 
be  logically  arranged. 

4.  They  should  also  be  suited  to 
the  information  of  the  children;  that 
is,  they  must  embody  or  demand 
knowledge  not  within  the  possession 
of  the  children.  A  question  may  be 
quite  within  the  ability  of  a  class,  but 
out  of  their  present  knowledge. 

5.  Never  lose  sight  of  the  real 
function  of  questioning — to  find  out 
what  children  do  know;  not  what 
they  do  not  know. 

NEGATIVE  RULES. 

1.  See  that  the  repetition  of  the 
question  does  not  add  to  it. 

2.  Avoid  leading  questions,  and 
clo  not  let  them  suggest  their  own 
answers.  Make  them  demand  a  rea- 
sonable  effort. 

3.  The  questions  must  not  be  am- 
biguous or  vague. 

4.  Avoid  elliptical  questions  (hav- 
ing a  part  omitted).  ^  They  are  noisy, 
and  neither  indicative  of  sustained 
attention  nor  knowledge.  Their  use 
should  only  be  tolerated  for  a  rapid 
interrogatory  recapitulation. —  Gar- 
lick's  Manual  of  Method. 


Nagrgring. 

Correction  is  a  noble  beast,  but 
nagging  is  the  meanest  mare  in  the 
stable.  The  one  is  transformed  into 
the  other  by  the   potent   poison   of 


selfishness.  Nagging  is  admonition 
soured.  Nagging  is  correction  run  to 
seed.  Admonition  is  progressive, 
nagging  is  stationary.  Admonition 
is  sympathetic,  nagging  is  egotistic. 
Admonition  teaches,  nagging  judges. 
Admonition  graciously  leads,  nag- 
ging spitefully  pussies.  Admonition 
is  a  sagacious  St.  Bernard,  nagging 
is  a  snapping  poodle.  Admonition 
produces  reformation,  nagging  pro- 
duces only  exasperation. 

There  is  a  righteous  indignation 
which  is  a  teacher  of  righteousness; 
but  nagging  is  born  of  unrighteous 
indignation.  Its  hidden  force  is  to 
offend  self-esteem.  It  is  often  our 
duty  to  find  fault,  but  it  is  more  often 
our  duty  to  stop  finding  fault.  To 
cease  speaking  is  as  great  an  art  as 
the  art  of  speech.  Better  corrections 
many  times  too  few  than  once  too 
often. — Selected. 


THE  STUDENTS'  STANDARD  DIC- 
TIONARY;    or,  THE  STUDENTS' 
EDITION    OF    THE    STANDARD 
DICTIONARY.     New   York:   Funk 
&    Wagnalls    Company.      930    pp. 
60,000  words.      1,225   illustrations. 
Price,  $2.00,  net;  $2.32  by  mail. 
This  is  a  "treasure."      It  contains 
every  word  that  any  one  can  have  oc- 
casion   to    refer   to    ordinarily,    and 
gives  all  that  we  need  to  know  of  the 
orthography,    pronunciation,    mean- 
ing,   and    etymology    of   more    than 
60,000    words    and    phrases    in    the 
speech  and  literature  of  the  Englisn- 
speaking  peoples,  with  synonyms  and 
antonyms.    There  is  also  an  appen- 
dix of  proper  names,  foreign  phrases, 
faulty    diction,    disputed    pronuncia- 
tions, and  abbreviations.     The  1,225 
pictorial  illustrations  are  a  great  fea- 
ture.     No    one    can    conceive    the 
I  wealth  of  information,  the  conveni- 
ence for  reference,  the  elimination  of 
non-essentials  which  make  this  boHok 
worth  much  more  than  the  price  to 


any  student,  teacher,  or  writer. 
There  are  few  persons  who  have  oc- 
casion to  refer  to  more  than  62,284 
words;  as  authority  in  pro  nunc 'aticn 
it  is  as  valuable  as  the  larger  works, 
the  definitions  are  sufficient  for  gen- 
eral use,  450  synonyms  are  as  many 
as  most  people  ever  care  to  consult, 
the  2,000  antonyms  are  a  new  and 
valuable  feature,  while  1,000  illustra- 
tions of  the  critically  correct  use  of 
prepositions  is  a  new  and  interesting 
aid.  The  definitions  and  synonyms 
are  much  more  complete  than  seems 
possible  in  a  work  that  sells  for  $2.00 
($2.32  by  mail).  In  addition  to  all 
other  advantages,  it  has  many  impor- 
tant words  now  in  daily  use  that  were 
unthought  of  a  few  years  ago,  and  ap- 
pear here  for  the  first  time. 


Sense-Training  Exercise. 

Ear  Training.— Have  pupils  listen 
to  the  sounds  when  different  blocks 
are  struck. 

Have  pupils  close  eyes  and  tell 
which  block  was  struck. 

Drop  a  block  at  different  distances 
from  the  table.  Let  pupils  close 
eyes;  drop  a  block  and  let  pupils  tell 
at  what  distance  held. 

Have  pupils  close  eyes  and  tell  in 
what  direction  the  teacher  or  pupil 
walks. 

Let  one  pupil  speak  and  the  rest, 
with  eyes  closed,  tell  who  it  is. 

Have  different  objects  on  table,  as 
a  glass  Jar,  a  tin  pail,  a  block,  and  a 
dish.  Have  pupils  tell  the  order  in 
which  the  objects  were  struck. 
—  Sallie  Houghton,  in  Midland 
Schools. 


The  child  study  movement  is  being 
helped  on  very  much  by  the  efficient 
courses  of  the  National  Correspond- 
ence Normal.  See  their  advertise- 
ment, page  231. 


Tills  celebrated  brand  of 


Ready-to-Wear 
Men's  and  Boys'  Clothing 

Is  sold  In  pvrry  state  and  terrltorj'  by  our 
a;;eni.s  \\]\o  fiiiiii«*li  the  desired  sizes  from 
ourgreat  wairliojisos. 

Wew.-nl  nior*' Rood  jipontsin  towns  and 
citl(;s  wliere  we  aie  noi   now  r(M>»esi'nted. 

Men's  suits.  ?4.(X)  to  ?15.()(i:     Ito.vs'   suits 
$3.00  to  §10.00.     IMeirspant.s7r)eto'S4.00. 

Complete  outfit   free.      Write    for  par- 
tiiTulars. 

WHITE   CITY  TAILORS, 
218  to  224  Adams  Street*  Chicago. 


Complete  Mineral   Catalogue. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-six  pages,  forty  splendid  engravings.  Contains  a  table  giving 
name,  composition,  and  form  of  all  known  minerals,  with  a  supplement  bringing  the  work 
up  to  date;  a  new  metallic  classification  showing  what  minerals  contain  each  element; 
alphabetical  index  of  mineral  names  with  other  lists.  For  the  use  of  teachers,  students,  and 
coUectoTB."  Prices,  postpaid:  Paper  hound ,  25  cents;  cloth,  50  cents;  calf,  interleaved, 
♦1.00.    Published  by 


Colleotlonsof  MLinerais.    Cabinet  Speoimens.    Gems.    Price  Lists  Free. 
1  317  ARCH  STRKET,  PHILADELPHIA,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.    EsUblished  1876. 


LONGFELLOW  BOOKLET  S^r^/Sr^ 

Wadsworth  Longfellow,"  Ju»t  publlahed.  A  col- 
lectlou  of  Lontrfeilow's  most  celebrated  poema. 
I  Orlgiual  colored  cover  page,  with  excellent  por- 
trait of  the  poet.  Elegantly  bound  with  silk  rib- 
bun.  Bent,  poatpaid,  for  the  marvelously  low 
price  of  6  CENTS.  Two  copies  mailed,  post- 
paid, for  10c.  8p«clal  Offtr  to  Teachers: 
To  enable  teachers  to  secure  cheap  and  satisfac- 
tory Prius  to  give  to  scholars,  we  will  mall  the 
Lonirf  ellow  Booklet  at  the  low  price  of  40c 
p«r  dosen  copies.    Address 

M.  C.  BURKEL, 
^  '-^-    Station  4.  Jersey  City.  K(.J. 


ARE  YOU  WRITING  mlnshVco.,  ^of"" 

Cleveland,  Ohio?  Anyone  can  do  this  work 
at  home.  If  you  need  profltable  Home  Em- 
ployment write  and  let  us  know.  Enclose 
•2-cent  stamj).  |^  The  Art  Penmanship  Co., 
of  Cleveland,  Olno,  is  perfectly  reliable  and 
trustworthy. 
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Fourteen  By-Laws  for  the 
Schoolroom. 

The  following  may,  from  time  to 
time,  aid  in  the  government  of  the 
schools  if  given  in  the  form  of  a  sug- 
gestion, not  as  a  rule  or  command: — 

Suggest  that:  1.  Every  pupil 
should  be  present  at  9  a.  m.,  or  at 
beginning  of  exercises. 

2.  Feet  should  be  well  cleaned  be- 
fore entering  the  room. 

3.  No  one  must  leave  the  room 
without  permission. 

4.  Everyone  is  expected  when 
time  for  reciting  to  be  prepared. 

5.  Profane  language  must  not  be 
used  in  or  out  of  the  schoolroom. 

6.  The  use  of  narcotics  is  posi- 
tively not  allowed  on  the  school 
grounds. 

7.  Books  and  slates  must  be  kept 
in  good  condition,  and  not  be  left  on 
the  desk  during  an  intermission. 

8.  Paper  or  other  rubbish  must  be 
deposited  in  the  waste-basket;  not 
on  the  floor. 

9.  Books  or  magazines  should  not 
be  taken  from  the  library  or  reading 
room  without  permission  of  the 
teacher  or  the  librarian. 

10.  Questions  should  not  be  asked 
by  pupils  outside  the  class  during  a 
recitation. 

11.  No  one  should  lean  against 
the  wall  or  desk  while  reciting. 

12.  Playing,  noisily,  in  the  room 
during  an  intermission  is  not 
allowed. 

13.  No  furniture  or  anything  on 
the  grounds  should  be  defaced  or 
destroyed. 

14.  Whispering  is  not  allowed, 
and  will  not  be  tolerated. — P.  J.  Van 
Hemert,  in  South  Dakota  Educator. 


Memory  Gems. 

"As  welcome  as  sunshine, 

In  every  place 
Is  the  beaming  approach 

Of  a  good-natured  face." 

"As  genial  as  sunshine, 

Like  warmth  to  impart, 
Is  a  good-natured  word 

Prom  a  good-natured  heart." 

How  empty  learning  and  how  vain  is 

art, 
3ut  as  it  mends  the  life  and  guides 

the  heart.  —Young. 

In  children   a  great  curiousnees   is 

well, 
Who  have  themselves  to  learn  and  all 

the  world.  — Tennyson. 

There  is  no  state  in  which  the  boun- 
teous gods 

Have  not  placed  joy,  if  men  would 
seek  it  out? — Crown's  Darius. 

What   you   keep   by  you,   you  may 

change  and  mend. 
But  words  once  spoken  can  never  be 

recalled.  — Roscommon. 

Honor  to  those  whose  words  or  deeds 
Thus  help  us  in  our  daily  needs. 
And  by  their  overflow 
Raise  us  from  what  is  low. 

— Longfellow. 


A  desperate 
looking  man,  with 
two  drawn  revolv- 
ers, is  not  a  pleas- 
ant person  to 
meet  at  a  lonely 
cross-road.  Most 
men  will  go  a 
lon^  way  out  of 
their  roaa  to  avoid  I 
such  an  encount-  | 
cr.  The  same 
men  will  reck- 
lessly neglect 
their  health  and 
court  death  in  the 
g[uise  of  consump- 
tion or  some  other 
equally  fatal  dis- 
11/ ease.  One -sixth 
fVof  all  the  death? 
each  year  are  due 
to  this  most  £&ta] 
of  maladies. 

Until  very  re- 
cent years,  ^  con- 
sumption was  considered  absolutely  incur- 
able. It  is  now  known  to  be  curable. 
During  the  past  thirty  years  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden 
Medical  Discovery  will  cure  98  per  cent, 
of  all  cases  of  consumption,  if  taken  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  disease  before  the  lunpfs 
are  too  much  wasted,  also  bronchitis, 
asthma,  laryngitis  and  all  diseases  of  all 
the  air-passages.  It  acts  directly  on  the 
lungs,  driving  out  all  impurities  and  dis- 
ease germs.  It  soothes  the  cough,  facili- 
tates expectoration,  thus  thoroughly  clear- 
ing the  lungfs.  It  purifies  and  enriches  the 
blood  and  tears  down,  carries  oflf  and  ex- 
cretes old,  inert,  half-dead  tissues,  replac- 
ing them  with  the  new,  firm,  muscular 
tissues  of  health.  It  is  the  great  appetite 
sharpener,  blood  -  maker,  flesh  -  builder, 
nerve -tonic  and  restorative.  Thousands 
who  had  been  given  up  to  die  have  been 
restored  to  complete,  robust  health  by  this 
marvelous  medicine.  Do  not  buy  from  un- 
scrupulous dealers  who  try  to  force  upon 
you  something  beside  what  you  ask  for. 
There  is  nothing  to  take  the  place  of  it.  or, 
which  is  *' just  as  good  "  as  "^Golden  Medi- 
cal Discovery." 

••  I  had  the  gfrip,  which  left  me  feeling  miser 
able — ^QO  streofiith  and  a  cough,"  writes  Mrs.  C. 
Maynard,  of  East  Lvrae.  New  London  Co..  Conn. 
••  As  some  of  ray  family  died  with  consumption, 
I  was  frightened.  I  began  taking  Dr.  Pierce's 
Golden  Medical  Discovery.  After  taking  the 
second  bottle  I  felt  much  better,  and  am  now 

Dr.  Pierce's    Pellets  cure  constipatioik 


But  one  thing  let  me  tell  you,  John, 

Before  you  make  a  start, 
There's  more  in  being  honest,  John, 

Twice  o'er  than  being  smart. 
Though  rogues  may  seem  to  flourish, 
John, 

And  sterling  worth  to  fail, 
Oh!  keep  in  Tlew  the  good  and  true: 

'Twill  in  the  end  prevail. 
—Prom  "Leaving  the  Homestead." 

Evil  thoughts  are  more  dangerous 
than  wild  beasts.  Keep  your  head 
and  heart  full  of  good  thoughts,  and 
bad  ones  will  find  no  room. 

We  get  back  our  mete  as  we  measure, 
We  cannot  do  wrong  and  feel  right; 
Nor  can  we  give  pain  and  get  pleas- 
ure, 
For  Justice  avenges  each  slight. 
—Alice  Gary. 

The  Night  is  mother  of  the  day. 

The  Winter  of  the  spring. 
And  ever  upon  old  decay. 

The  greenest  mosses  cling. 

— Whittier. 


School  Culture  in  Schools. 

Teach  the  children  to  come  in 
quietly,  boys  removing  their  hats. 

Not  to  pass  in  front  of  each  other 
when  possible  to  avoid  it,  to  apolo- 
gize when  not. 

To  preface  every  request,  no  matter 
how  slight,  with  "Pleaser,"  and  to  re- 
ceive all  favors  with  "Thank  you." 
Don't  tolerate  "Thanks"  under  any 
consideration.  It  has  a  crisp,  curt 
sound. 

Not  to  push,  jostle,  nor  crowd. 

To  use  always  a  low  tone. 

To  prefer  others  before  themselves.. 

To  keep  desks,  floor,  wall,  and 
books  in  order. 

To  make  a  careful  toilet  as  to  hair,, 
nails,  hands,  face,  neck,  and  ears  be* 
fore  coming  to  school. 

To  sit  and  stand  erect. 

Not  to  throw,  but  to  carry  things. 

Not  to  speak  with  anything  in  the 
mouth. 

To  speak  kindly  of  all— particularly 
of  the  absent. 

Not  to  "fuss"  over  little  things,  nor 
over  anything. 

To  look  pleasant  even  under  diffi- 
culties. 

These  can  be  taught  by  example. 
— Tennessee  School  Journal. 


Avoid  Them. 

Avoid  the  following  barbarisms  :- 
Secondhanded — for  secondhand. 
Offhanded— for  offhand. 
Speciality— for  specialty. 
Rotatory — for  rotary. 
Causality — for  causalty. 
Illy— for  ill. 
Firstly- for  first. 
Doubtlessly— for  doubtless. 
Preventative— for  preventive. 
Educationalist- for  educationist. 
Jeopardize — for  jeopard. 

— Quackenbos. 


Learn  to  make  a  right  use  of  your 
eyes;  the  commonest  things  are 
worth  looking  at, — even  stones  and 
weeds  and  the  most  familiar  animals. 
The  difficult  art  of  thinking,  of  com- 
paring, of  discriminating,  can  be 
more  readily  acquired  by  examining 
natural  objects  for  ourselves  than  in 
any  other  way.— Hugh  Miller. 


•100    Reward    9100. 


I  am  indebted  to  curiosity  for  what- 
ever progress  I  have  made  in  science. 
There  are  common  experiments 
which  I  perform  now  with  as  much 
glee  at  the  result  as  when  I  was  a 
boy. — Michael  Faraday. 


The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  there  is  at  least  one 
dreaded  disease  that  science  has  been  able 
to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and  that  is  Ca- 
tarrh. Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  Uie  only 
positive  cure  known  to  the  medical  fra- 
ternity. Catarrh  being  a  constitutional 
disease,  requires  a  constitutional  tneat* 
ment.  Hairs  Catarrh  Ciire  is  taken  in- 
ternally, acting  directly  upon  tlie  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system, 
thereby  destroying  the  foundation  of  the 
disease,  and  giving  the  patient  strength  by 
building  up  Uie  constitution  and  assisting 
nature  in  doing  its  work.  The  proprie- 
tors have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred 
Dollars  for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cnre» 
Send  for  list  of  testimonials.  Address, 
F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  76c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 
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Standard  American  Brand* 


The  oU  reliable 

STEEL  PENS  .  .  . 

Imitated  by  many,  excelled  or  equaled 
by  none*  Sample  card,  26  different 
numbers,  for  all  styles  of  writing,  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

Ask  for  **26'*  card. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO^ 

450  Broome  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Hints. 

There  are  teachers  who  do  not  real- 
ize how  helpful  it  is  to  visit  children 
in  their  hoimes.  Oh,  you  say,  we 
haven't  time.  Yes,  you  have.  Two 
calls  a  week  won't  use  up  very  much 
of  your  precious  time.  Set  about  do- 
ing it,  and  it  is  done. 

The  other  day  a  boy  proved  es- 
pecially trying,  and  it  seemed  neces- 
sary to  see  his  parents.    A gave 

his  teacher  to  understand  that  if  she 
showed  herself  at  his  house  his 
raother  would  give  her  (Miss  Jack) 
a  good  talking  to;  in  other  words, 
would  give  her  a  "piece  of  her  mind." 
Imagine  that  teacher's  feelings! 
It  isn't  pleafiant  to  meet  an  ogre. 
But  she  started  off,  nothing  daunted 
by  the  thought  of  her  reception. 
Conceive,  if  you  can,  her  relief,  when 
a  sweet-faced,  lady-like  matron  wel- 
comed her  with  a  cordiality  wholly 
unaffected,  invited  her  in,  and 
awaited  her  pleasure.  The  indigna- 
tion and  surprise  of  that  mother  upon 
learning  of  her  son's  misconduct 
well  repaid  Miss  Jack  for  her  effort. 

Mrs.  very  sensibly  promised 

to  take  her  offspring  in  hand,  and 
Miss  Jack  can  scarcely  believe  him  to 
be  the  same  youth.  Very  pleasant 
relations  exist  between  him  and  his 
teacher,  and  brought  about  by  one 
fifteen-minute  call. 

The  same  afternoon  J.  T.  went  to  a 
house  where  are  two  of  her  children, 
one,  a  bright  and  lovable  little  girl, 
the  other,  something  of  a  dullard, 
mischievous,  and  hard  to  like.  It 
was  there  she  learned  of  the  boy's 
many  peculiarities,  for  some  of  which 
there  were  given  good  reasons.    A 

better  idea  of  how  to  manage  H 

was  gained.    Mrs.  had  a  story 

to  tell,  which  Miss  Jack  was  very 
glad  to  hear.  It  was  a  bit  of  untruth 
that  involved  the  principal  and  the 
boy.     Mrs.    was   indignant,  at 


what  she  thought  'the  truth,  but 
which  Miss  Jack  quickly  informed 
her  was  only  child's  talk.  You  see, 
therefore,  by  that  call  falsehood  was 
put  down,  and  one  mother  left  ih  a 
pleasanter  frame  of  mind. 

Miss  Jack  intends  to  go  the  rounds 
before  cold  weather.  Two  or  three 
calls  a  week.  It  won't  take  so  very 
long,  after  all.— Educational  News. 


LITTLE  FOLKS 


Queer  Weights  and  Measures 

None  of  our  teachers  will  fln^  in 
any  of  the  text-books  the  following 
curious  weights  and  measures  of  for- 
eign countries  contained  in  a  recently 
published  compilation  of  the  depart- 
ment of  state: — 

A  "barrel"   in   Spain,  used  alone, 
means  100  pounds  of  raisins;  but  in 
Malta  it  is  the  official  customs  term 
for  11.4  gallons.    The  word  "candy" 
in  India  means  600  pounds  in  Madras 
and  529  pounds  in  Bombay.    In  the 
Spanish    language    "pie"    means    a 
measure  equal  to  nine-tenths  of  the 
English  foot.    In  Germany  the  word 
"last"  refers  to  two  metric  tons,  or 
4,400  pounds  English;  but  in  England 
it  stands  for  2%  bushels  of  dry  malt. 
"Dun"  is  Japanese  for  one  inch,  and 
"11"  Chinese  for  2,115  feeL    In  Pales- 
tine  "rottle"   means   6   pounds,   but 
only  514  pounds  in  the  neighboring 
country,  Syria,    "Seer"  is  Indian  for 
1  pound  and  13  ounces.    "Salm"  is 
Maltese  for  490  pounds,  and  "poud," 
Russian,  for  36  pounds.    A  "catty  '  in 
China,  Japan,  and  Java  means  1 1-3 
pounds,    but    In    Sumatra   it   means 
nearly  twice  that  weight.    The  word 
"coyau"  is  Sarawak  for  3  pounds,  and 
Siamese  for  2V^  pounds. 

The  Spanish  word  "fanega"  in  Chili 
means  2%  bushels,  In  Uruguay  3.88 
bushels,  in  Venezuela  and  Central 
America  1^  bushels.  "Arroba"  is  a 
measure  of  weight,  meaning  32*4 
pounds  in  Brazil  and  251-3  pounds 
throughout  the  rest  of  South 
America.  "Arshure"  is  a  Russian 
yard  of  28  English  inches;  "tonde" 
in  Denmark  means  3.94  bushels, 
while  "tunna"  in  Sweden  means  4^ 
bushels.  Again  "tondland"  in  Den- 
mark means  1.3  acres,  while  "tunn- 
land"  in  Sweden  means  1.22  acres.— 
Brooklyn  Teacher. 


A  new  large  beaatlfol  mafs*. 
zinc  for  small  childreD.  Full 
of  nicir  picturcji.   Bright  and 

AVCID    CDCC    'PHrkling.    $layear.   Sent 
Ikflll    lllkb    sab«cHbert.    LIbern!  pay 
to  youn^p^ople  to  act  as  agents.  A  T-vear^ld  girl  took 
13  subs.  In  1  day.    Send  name  and  friends'  for  sample. 
H.  E.  CASSINO.SO  Pope  Balldiag,  BmIob,  laaa. 


school  children  with  luncheons,  just 
as  it  provides  schoolhouses.  The 
covered  play-room  serves  as  a  noon- 
day restaurant,  where  a  luncheon, 
consisting  of  a  bowl  of  soup  and  a 
plate  of  meat  and  vegetables,  is  fur- 
nished for  three  or  four  cents.  If 
any  child  is  too  poor  to  pay  this  small 
amount,  a  ticket  is  given,  entitling 
him  to  share  equally  with  the  others. 
In  Boston  the  New  Ehigland 
Kitchen  provides  nutritious  and  eco- 
nomic lunches  for  its  eight  high 
schools,  composed  of  1,100  children, 
and  in  New  York  the  bocu^  of  educa- 
tion has  indorsed  Superintendent 
Jasper's  idea  of  establishing  lunch 
••00ms  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
city.— New  York  Tribune. 


The  1898  calendar  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  railway 
is  a  very  odd.  and  handsome  one,  be- 
ing made  to  represent  a  government 
mail  pouch.  It  will  be  sent  to  any 
of  our  readers  by  applying  to  A.  J. 
Smith,  general  passenger  and  ticket 
agent,  Cleveland,  O.,  and  enclosing 
eight  cents  in  postage. 


School  Luncheons. 

The  large  schools  of  England  have 
provided  a  noon  luncheon  for  many 
years,  thus  obviating  the  necessity 
of  taking  home  lunches  or  buying 
the  unhealthy  foods  of  the  bakeehop. 

In  Vienna  the  children  are  served 
by  the  People's  Kitchen  for  two  cents 
a  meal.  This  pays  for  the  food  only, 
while  the  service  is  chiefly  voluntary, 
and  the  general  organization  is  a  gift 
from  the  government,  the  city,  and 
the  citizens,  all  of  whom  contribute. 

In  Paris  the  city  Itself  furnishes  its 


The  Standard  Literature  Series,  is- 
sued by  the  University  Publishing 
Company,  43  E^ast  Tenth  street,  New 
York,  now  includes  twenty-eight 
numbers.  The  latest  issue  is  Scott's 
"Tales  of  a  Grandfather"  (Scottish 
history).  Cooper's  "Last  of  the 
Mohicans"  will  be  ready  in  February. 
Other  volumes  which  will  soon  be 
ready  are.  "The  Yemassee,"  by  Wil- 
liam Gilmore  Simms,  "Westward 
Ho!"  by  Charles  Kingsley,  "Black 
Beauty,"  "Arabian  Nights"  (selec- 
tions), "Pilgrim's  Progress"  (con- 
densed), "Silas  Marner"  (George 
Eliot),  "Last  Days  of  Pompeii"  (Bul- 
wer),  and  several  others. 

Send  for  complete  list,  with  con- 
tents. 


In  addition  to  our  line  of  papers  an- 
nounced in  our  advertisement,  we 
have  a  very  superior  line  of  composi- 
tion and  note  books,  pads  and  tablets. 
Write  for  special  low  prices. 


WANTED. 

The  following  back  numbers  of  the 
American  Primary  Teacher:  Vol  IX., 
Nos.  8,  9,  and  10  (April.  May,  and 
June,  1886);  Vol.  X..  Nos.  7  and  8 
(March  and  April.  1887).  Any  sub- 
scriber who  has  these  numbers,  and  is 
willing  to  sell  them,  will  please  corre- 
spond with  the  publishers, 

NEW  ENGLAND  PUB.  CO.. 
3  Somerset  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


1898. 
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An  Arbor  Day  Composition. 

MY  TWO  TREES. 

The  following  compoeition  was 
written  for  Arbor  Day  by  a  thirteen- 
jear-old  pupil: — 

On  thifl  Arbor  Day  a  year  ago,  1 
planted  two  maple  trees;  the  one  I 
jiamed  Washington  and  the  other  An- 
thony Wayne.  But  you  know  that 
they  were  very  bold  and  fierce  men  to 
•come  in  contact  with  In  a  Jbattle. 

When  I  planted  my  tree  Washing- 
ton, it  was  about  two  feet  high,  but 
now  it  is  about  nine  feet  six  inches, 
.and  has  eight  little  branches,  which 
come  out  on  all  sides  of  the  tree  at 
its  thickest  part,  which  is  about  one- 
half  an  inch  thick.  The  leaves  are 
not  so  numerous  now,  because  they 
are  falling  off.  I  think  in  about  five  ^ 
or  six  years  it  will  be  a  large  tree,  if 
it  keeps  on  growing  like'  it  did  this 
year,  and  if  it  is  not  injured  by  some- 
thing. 

When  I  planted  Anthony  Wayne  it 
was  about  one  foot  high,  but  it  was 
put  back  in  some  way,  and  it  is  only 
five  feet  six  inches.  It  has  two  long 
slender  branches  which  look  like  the 
letter  '*Y,"  with  leaves  over  it.  The 
trunk  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick.  It  has  on  its  two  branches 
sixty-eight  leaves  now;  the  leaves 
grow  out  very  peculiar;  one  leaf  will 
grow  out  and  then  above  it  will  be 
another,  which  came  out  Just  the 
same,  but  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tree,  and  so  you  see  one  leaf  points 
north,  one  east,  one  south,  and  the 
other  west,  so  it  is  a  sort  of  a  com- 
pass in  one  way. 

Most  trees  now  are  covered  with 
yellowish-like  leaves. 

Harry  A.  Zartman, 

Sunbury,  Pa. 


The  Use  of  Beauty. 

A  party  of  women  once  had  the 
.privil^e  of  inspecting  a  factory  de- 
voted to  the  manufacture  of  spool- 
thread.  Their  cicerone  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  factory,  one  of  the  larg- 
est in  the  world. 

What  most  impressed  the  visitors, 
however,  was  not  the  size  and  evi- 
dent prosperity  of  the  plant,  but  the 
beauty  of  the  place.      Not  only  was 


STUDIES  IN  PLANT  LIFE. 

A  series  of  twenty-eight  charts,  in 
which  300  drawings  from  nature  fully 
illustrate  the  HISTORY  OF  THE 
PLANT  from  its  germination  to  the 
maturity  of  its  fruit  and  seeds;  the 
ANATOMICAL  STRUCTURB  of  some 
of  its  parts;  and  various  SPECIAL 
ADAPTATIONS  of  the  FLOWER  to 
secure  CROSS  FERTILIZATION;  de- 
signed for  teaching  NATURE  STUDY 
in  primary  grades  and  for  teaching 
BOTANY  in  High  Schools,  and  Acade- 
»mies. 

Western  Publishing  House, 

358  Dearborn  Street,  ChiGas:o,  111. 


every  hygieoic  and  commercial  com- 
fort attended  to,  but,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, every  aesthetic  consideration  as 
well.  Around  each  wall  of  the  spa- 
cious, well-windowed  apartments 
where  the  work  was  done  ran  a 
broad,  exquisitely  painted  frieze. 
The  figures  upon  the  frieze  were  a 
dainty  dancing  company,  beautiful 
in  color  as  well  as  in  form,  and  fit 
to  grace  the  walls  of  a  dwelling 
rather  than  a  mill. 

Finally,  one  of  the  women,  a  prac- 
tical, plain-spoken  dame,  asked  the 
owner  why  he  made  beauty  such  an 
object. 

"I  don't  see  the  use  of  a  frieze  like 
that  in  a  factory,"  she  said,  bluntly. 
"Why  do  you  have  it?"  ' 

The  mill-owner  smiled.  "Well, 
come  to  think  of  it,  it  is  a  very  prac- 
tical reason,"  he  said.  "I  find  it 
makes  better  thread." — Selected. 


Teach  the  Children 

Never  to:  Hold  a  book  near  the 
fire;  drop  a  book  upon  the  floor;  turn 
the  leaves  with  the  thumb;  lean,  nor 
rest,  upon  an  open  book;  turn  down 
the  comers  of  leaves;  touch  a  book 
with  damp  or  soiled  hands. 

Always  to:  keep  your  place  with  a 
thin  book  mark;  place  a  large  book 
upon  the  table  before  opening  it; 
turn  leaves  from  the  top  with  the 
middle  or  forefinger. 

Never  pull  a  book  from  the  shelf 
by  the  binding  at  the  top,  but  by  the 
back. 

Never  touch  a  book  with  a  damp 
cloth  nor  with  a  sponge  in  any  form. 

Never  place  another  book  nor  any- 
thing else  upon  the  leaves  of  an  open 
book. 

Never  rub  dust  from  books,  but 
brush  it  off  with  a  soft,  dry  cloth  or 
duster. 

Never  close  a  book  with  a  pencil,  a 
pad  of  paper,  or  anything  else  be- 
tween the  leaves. 

Never  open  a  book  further  than  to 
bring  both  sides  of  the  cover  into  tfie 
same  place. 

Always  open  a  book  from  the  mid- 
dle, and  never  from  the  ends  or 
cover. 

Always  keep  any  neatly-bound 
borrowed  book  covered  with  paper 
while  in  your  poBseasion. 

Never  attempt  to  dry  a  book,  acci- 
dently  wet,  by  a  fire,  but  wipe  off  the 
moisture  with  a  soft,  dry  cloth. 

Never  lend  a  borrowed  book,  but 
return  it  as  soon  as  you  are  through 
with  it,  so  that  the  owner  may  not  be 
deprived  of  its  use. 

Never  cut  the  leaves  of  a  book  or  a 
magazine  with  a  sharp  knife,  as  the 
edge  is  sure  to  run  into  the  print; 
nor  with  the  finger,  but  with  a  paper 
cutter  or  an  ordinary  table  knife. — 
National  Educator. 


Thoughts  for  Thoughtful 
Teachers. 

1  The  child  should  be  the  teacher's 
central  point  of  study. 

2.  The  teacher's  work  is  import- 
ant, but  the  child's  more  so. 

3.  Education  is  a  growth,  an  evo- 
lution by  and  through  the  child. 

4.  The  child  is  the  chief  agent  of 
its  own  development. 

5.  The  teacher  is  a  purveyor,  a  se- 
lector and  supplier  of  material. 

6.  Self-activity,  the  most  import- 
ant principle  in  education.  Wher- 
ever this  has  been  destroyed  disorder 
has  sway. 

7.  The  larger  part  of  our  so-called 
education  ends  in  stunting  mental 
power.  The  methods  in  use  In  too 
many  primary  schools  destroy  inter- 
est—the child's  desires  to  learn— and 
develop  stupidity. 

8.  Individuality  of  the  child  Is 
sacred,  says  Frobel. 

9.  Children  should  be  creators  in- 
stead of  imitators. 

10.  Too  much  inducation  and  too 
little  education. 

11.  Pupils  consumers  but  not  pro- 
ducers. 

12.  Much  instruction,  but  little 
education. 

13.  Education  should  be  an  un- 
broken whole  from  infancy  up 
through  the  university. 

14.  Teachers  should  be  character 
formers. 

15.  Boys  should  become  mcH^  of 
gentlemen,  and  girls  more  of  ladies. 

16.  Pupils  should,  from  the  pri- 
mary school  up,  be  trained  to  self- 
control. 

17.  The  reading  matter  of  our 
boys  and  girls  neither  forms  nor  de- 
velops intellectual  feeling  nor  willing, 
appreciative  centres,  and  hence  Is 
pure  dissipation  of  energy  and  stunt- 
ing of  character. 

18.  All  reading  matter  for  charac- 
ter formation  should  form  an  unin- 
terrupted sequence,  each  selection 
pointing  towards  the  next  and  pre- 
paring the  way  for  it— Selected. 


A  teacher  once  refused  to  take  the 
advice  of  the  committee  and  expel  a 
bad  boy  from  school.  The  boy, 
knowing  of  his  teacher's  confidence, 
began  to  do  better,  and  continued 
with  such  perseverance  that  he  after- 
ward became  eminent  He  was  thrice 
elected  governor  of  New  York,  and 
once  to  the  United  States  senate.  He 
was  also  under  one  president,  secre- 
tary of  war,  and  under  another  secre- 
tary of  state.  A  word  of  encourage* 
ment  proved  to  be  the  turning  point 
in  the  life  of  William  L.  Marcy.  How 
many  may  have  failed  because  of  the 
lack  of  such  a  word?— Rev.  Dr.  W.  S. 
Perkins. 
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Sight  Trainingl  Exercise. 

Sight  Training. — Have  a  number  of 
blocks  on  table.  Let  pupils  look  at 
the  group,  then  close  eyee.    Remove 


seems  to  me  probable  that  the  pri- 
mary teacher  occupies  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  most  r6Bi>onsible  position  In 
our  system  of  schools. — Superintend- 


ENJOY  TURKISH  BATHS  AT  HOME 


one.    Pupils  open  eyes  and  tell  which  j  ^°^  W.  S.  Perry,  Ann  Arbor, 
one  is  gone. 

Arrange  a  set  of  blocks  in  different 
orders  behind  a  large  book.  Remove 
book  for  an  instant,  and  let  pupils  tell 
the  order  in  which  they  were  placed. 

Show  blocks  to  pupils  as  quickly  as 
you  can  pick  them  up  and  have  them 
named. 

Show  two  blocks  quickly,  and  have 
them  named.  The  sum,  difference, 
product,  and  quotient  can  be  told 
after  some  practice. 

Draw  a  line  six  inches  or  one  foot 
long.  Let  pupils  draw  one  one-half, 
one-third,  one-fourth,  and '  twice  as 
long. 

Touch  Training. — ^With  eyes  blind- 
folded, and  by  the  touch,  let  pupils 
tell  names  of  different  blocks. 

Name  different  rectangles. 

Tell  the  order  in  which  a  set  of 
blocks  is  placed. 

•  Tell  the  material  of  which  different 
pupils*  clothes  are  made;  also  who 
they  are. — Midland  Schools. 


,  2»ttlpbur.  Fcfrfui 
p  latercstf       ~ 


"Where  I  spent  the  summer  of  1896 
was  a  little  maid  of  six.  Hers  was  a 
bright,  restless  spirit,  very  hard  to 
govern.    Sometimes,  when  all  other   ripeness  nor  taste,  and  sure  soon  to 


''People  do  not  understand  child- 
hood. With  the  false  notions  we 
have  of  it,  the  further  we  go  the  more 
we  blunder.  The  wisest  apply  them- 
selves to  whaj;  it  is  important  to  men 
to  kdow,  without  considering  what 
children  are  in  a  condition  to  learn. 
They  are  always  seeking  the  man  in 
the  child,  without  reflecting  what  he 
is  before  he  can  be  a  man.  This  is 
the  study  to  which  I  have  applied 
myself  meet;  so  that,  should  my 
practical  scheme  be  found  useless  and 
chimerical,  my  observation  will  al- 
ways turn  to  acciunt.  I  may  possibly 
have  taken  a  very  bad  view  of  what 
ought  to  be  done,  but  I  conceive  I 
have  taken  a  good  one  of  the  subject 
to  be  wrought  upon.  Begin,  then,  by 
studying  your  pupils  better;  for 
most  assuredly  you  do  not  at  present 
understand  them.  So  if  you  read  my 
book  with  that  view,  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be  useless  to  you. 

"Nature  requires  children  to  be 
children  before  they  are  men.  If  we 
will  pervert  this  order,  we  shall  pro- 
duce forward  fruits,  having   neither 


acta.  EACH.  ^^  v»MorB«ut., 

1^^  or  MoateaMd.    WHte  for  tetercstte*  1 

[  Free.    Water  Bailia  cleaow  the  ouur  skiu  oulj. 

I  Our  metbod  far  cnp«rior.    Cleanwa.  Poriflr*.  In- 

I  Tlgorates  entire  ■yttein.  Prercoti  disease.  Use  oar 
Quaker  Bath  Cabiuet.  Best,  eheapeft  for  fsmiir 
use.  Ce*U  MoihlRC  to  Try  It.  <>▼«>  97.00O> 
happt  users.  Prodoees  health,  streneth.  ri^or. 
Itessntlfles  eompMxion.    Cvree  colds,  rheoma- 

I  tisoi.  oi^iitj,  larr{i>p*>,  etr..  all  blood,  iklo.  mrT- 
oii«  tiBil  kidnev  trouble*.  Exrelkfut  for  feiaai''  ill*. 
AOEHTS  ttAHTED,Meiiead  Wemen.  #100aaoatha.d 
Saimwet.  Wrlie  ua!    F.  WUHLD  !»«.  CO.,  CiMiBMtl,  <lki«. 


and  the  assurance  of  to-morrow." — 
Emerson. 

"Not  to  go  back  is  somewhat  to  ad- 
vance." 

"They  who  wish  to  govern  others 
must  first  learn  to  govern  them- 
selves." 


methods  of  punishment  failed,  her 
mother  would  use  the  rod.  One  day; 
when  I  sat  writing  by  an  open  win- 
dow, I  heard  this  little  Ruth  talking 
on  the  veranda.  I  looked  out,  and 
saw  her  mildly  whipping  a  chair, 
meanwhile  holding  her  disengaged 
hand  on  her  heart,  while  in  a  pained 
voice  she  said  :  "You  know  it  grieves 
mamma  to  do  this;  it  really  hurts  her 
nore  than  it  does  you,  dear,"  and 
much  more  in  the  same  strain.  Dur- 
ing the  two  hours  I  sat  where  I  could 
both  hear  and  see  this  small  imitator, 
she  repeated  the  same  scene  three  or 
four  times.— Child  Study  Monthly. 


Competency  of  Teachers. 

It  is  often  said  that  a  good  primary 
teacher  must  be  a  specialist  The 
saying  is  but  half  the  truth.  The 
whole  truth  is  that  each  of  several  of 
her  branches,  as  kindergarten,  nature 
study,  literature,  and  physical  cul- 
ture, might  well  employ  the  skill  of  a 
specialist.  In  this  regard,  primary 
teaching  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
high  school  work,  where  nearly  every 
branch  his  its  special  instructor. 
Considering    all    the    conditions,    it 


LEARN  TO  HYPNOTIZE  I 

.  Greatest  wonder  of  tho  earth.  Hakes  hours 
r  of  flio.  Tou  con  ^ake  the  weak  as  strong 
I  as  a  lion,  or  the  buUjr  as  timid  as  a  ahUd. 
I  Yon  can  cure  discaao  ^ 

i  or  bad  hablta,  cause 
f  others  to  "  oome  "  to 
I  you,  love  it  obeT 
_  _F  you.*  Etmt  wlaa 
STAtlfled.  I  guarantee  snooess.   LeMon 
".1  Octa.  Address.  Prof.  J.  R. 
,  Boxll»,PeMtum,  DW 


become  rotten;  we  shall  have  young 
professors  and  old  children.  Child- 
hood has  its  manner  of  seeing,  per- 
ceiving, and  thinking,  peculiar  to 
Itself;  nothing  Is  more  absurd  than 
our  being  anxious  to  substitute  our 
own  In  Its  stead."— Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau. 


"Great  hearts  alone  understand 
how  much  glory  there  is  in  being 
good." 

"Progress  is  the  activity  of  to-day 


We  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to 
the   Teacher  readers   the   advertise- 
ment of  J.  M.  Olcott,  manufacturer 
and  dealer  in  school  supplies  at  70 
Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City.    Mr. 
Olcott  has  been  for  many  years  de- 
voted to  educational  work,  and  has 
established  headquarters  for  almost 
all  kinds  of  school  supplies  and  de- 
vices  to   aid   the   teachers   in   their 
work.    The  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston's 
celebrated  wall  maps,  globes,  etc.,  are 
sold,  in  this  country,  by  Mr.  Olcott. 
He  is  also  one  of  the  leading  con- 
tractors   for    blackboards,     natural 
slate  and  other  kinds.    He  manufac- 
tures a  splendid  line  of  high-grade 
correspondence   papers,   composition 
books,  note  books,  tablets,  examina- 
tion and  drawing  papers  of  every  de- 
scription  at  prices   by  the  quantity 
such  as  towns  and  citiee  will  appre- 
ciate, but  that  will  surprise  the  sup- 
ply agents.    Olcott's  best  school  ink: 
Is    already    generally    used    in    the 
schools,    public    and    private.    Twa 
thousand   gallons   or  more   sold   to 
schools     direct     in      1897.       Write 
to  Mr.  Olcott  and  have  all  your  wants 
supplied     promptly     In     one    order. 
Don't  forget  his  address,  J.  M.  Olcott, 
70  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 


\^wwdt  ut^.ffi  L^r  liaOO,  but  to  iBtraduM  oi 


7<ni  take  whaatag*  of  our 
F  uous  ettn.  If  you  wsat  one, 
L4  us  vttboot  daisy.  With  jtor 
Head  ns48e0Bttias«aiBDS,fbr 
w«  will  srad  jou  a  MaaslTS 
I.  Albert  Cbala  and  our  ofte. 
-<1ts  ths  bMutlfU  Watch  wa 


-lateh  is  MDt  Frc«,  by  Ragia- 
,„  i  —.,  wj  ywnr  eomplTlBff  with  oarad- 
TertWrnottt,  and  the  namlloas  oflfer  whksh  ws  will  send,  and  Jt  la  Fully 
Warraatad,    Money  ratoniMl  If  not  mora  than  satlsfled.    AddraM  at  aoM, 

SAFE  WATCH  CO.,  7  Warren  Street,  New  Yerk. 


i^^  Journalists  and  autiiors  win  mon<  ^^s  ja 
\Jey,  fame  and  power.  Men  andtf] 
fwomen  can  qualify  themselves  torkd 
practical  literary  work  during  thelr/i 
leisure  hours.  Practical  training  In  I 
reporting,  editing  and  story  writing  |« 
at  home. 


Thorough  knowledge  of  newspaper 
work.  Actual  experience  firom  the 
start.  Corps  of  Instructors  coroposea 
of  eminent  Journalists.  An  Instruc- 
tive book,  giving  (Ull  details, 
mailed  fk-ee. 

Katlwal  CarrnpeadniM  laaUtat*  (Ine.l 
k     iO  SMoad  NattoDal  Bank  Bitlldliif,>f 


THS  lOIAL  OUimiNT-BVINTS  WBIKLV 

THB  FIRST  AND  ONLY  PAPER  GIVING  ALL  THe{ 
kHISTORY-MAKING  NEWS  OF  THB  WORLD  LOGICAL-  ] 
^LY  CLASSIFIED  AND  INTELLIGENTLY  DIGESTED. 

k  The  Pathfinder  records  every  week  all  the im-^^ 
/portantdoin^ofthc  world-political  govemmenUl  j 
L  mdustnal.  saentific.  educational,  religious,  literary^ 
/etc.  Thns  broadly  and  consistently  is  this  complete  a 
y  chronicle  of  the  times  classified.  At  the  same  time  J 
Sit  IS  clean  throughout,  dear  and  condensed,  non-^ 
.partisan  and  truthful.  Always  up-to-date,  fresh  and< 
^entertammff,  illustrated  with  timely  maps,  portraits.  < 
.etc  ,  and  amplified  with  special  articles  of  current/ 
^mterest, prize  stories.anecaotes. every  progrbssivk^ 

^SCHOOL.  EVERY  INTELLIGENT  HOME,  WANTS  THE! 

f  PATHFINDER  Trial.  13  weeks,  w  Ycariy  |5i.< 
.Low  rates  to  school  clubs.  Sample  free.  Name  paver  < 
/Address:  The  Pathfinder  WMfaiogton,  D 


Sufbifs  Perfiet  Heel  Proteefor 


Is  the  only  devioe  that  preYents  lop- 
sided Boot-Heels.  Guaranteed  to  add 
SO  per  cent,  to  the  wearing  quality  of 
any  pair  of  shoes.   Hade  of^Uveri 


Steel,  chilled,  very  durable, 
applied  -  — 


by  any 

—  _>afr,  with 

box  containin«  six  pairs  protecton, 
with  nails,  a  stSwl  ohiBel,  tin  gaoge, 


sample  pair,  wilh  nails,  forlOo. 
w ^^inf ' • 


and  fnll  instmetlonB  for  aj 

forSOcts.  Agents  ioan(0d.  i  --^__^ 

Woodman  Co..  Hoz  1^72,  F'^«ton,  Mass 


on.  Mass  ■i^^i*' 
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A  Superb  Portrait  of 

Washington 


Or  an  equally 
good  one  of 


Lincoln 


Given  free  to  subscribers  of  this  paper  in  return  for 
a  little  effort  on  their  part.  Every  school  throughout 
the  land  should  have  a  reliable  portrait  of  one  or  both 
of  our  nation's  greatest  heroes.  We  know  of  no 
better  inexpensive  portraits  than  the  Elson  District 
School  Edition  of  Washington  or  Lincoln.  They  are 
executed  by  a  special  process,  and  printed  on  heavy 
paper.     Size,  22x25.     Price,  $1.00  each. 


Any  present  subscriber  to  the  **  American  Primary  Teacher''  can  have  both  of  these  portraits 
absolutely  FREE  by  sending  us  only  three  New  subscriptions  to  the  *' Teacher,"  at  $1.00,  or  one 
New  Subscription  to  the  ^^  Journal  of  Education,"  at  $2.50,  or  two  new  subscriptions  to  *^  Current 
History,"  at  $1.60  a  year. 

Either  one  of  the  portraits  will  be  given  FREE  to  any  subscriber  of  the  **  Teacher"  for 
two  new  subscriptions  to  the  **American  Primary  Teacher,"  at  $1.00  each,  or  one  new  six  months'  sub- 
scription to  the  ^*  Journal,"  at  $1.25,  or  one  new  subscription  to  ^^  Current  History,"  $1.50  a  year. 


The  American  Primary  Teacher ^  one  year,  new  or  renewal,  and 

either  one  of  these  portraits  for-- $1.S0 

The  Journal  of  JSducatiOflf  one  year,  new  or  renewal,  and  a  por- 
trait of  Washington  or  Lincoln  for- $3.00 

f^  In  every  case  the  portraits  will  be  sent  by  mail,  securely  packed,  postage  paid  by  us. 


HELPS  FOR  THE  CELEBRATION  OF  WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY. 


Exercises  for  Washini:ton's  Birthday. 

Compiled  by  Warren  Wlnthrop.  Price,  25  cents. 
Among  the  exercises  contained  in  the  books  are  the 
following:  The  Continental  Congress,  Our  Union, 
Historical  Exercise,  Daughters  of  the  Regiment  Drill, 
Pilgrim  Play,  Liberty's  Call,  Washington's  Life,  etc.. 
etc. 

Exercises  on  the  American  Flag. 

Compiled  by  Warren  Winthrop.  Price,  20  cents.  All 
of  these  exercises  are  appropriate  for  the  celebration 
of  Washington's  Birthday. 

How  to  Celebrate  Washington's  Birthday, 

And  other  special  days,  by  Professor  John  A.  Shedd 
and  others.    Price,  26  cents. 

Washington's  Birthday  Stencils- 

Sold  only  in  sets,  26  cents.  Portrait  of  Washington, 
Washington  on  Horse,  Washington's  Tomb,  Wash- 
ington's Monument 


Something  New. 

fo"  Washington's 
Birthday. 

By  Ella  M.  Powers.  Paper.  Price,  20  cents.  A  charm- 
ing collection  of  Recitations,  Dialogues,  and  Exercises 
for  the  celebration  of  Washington's  Birthday. 

New  Washington  Stencils. 

Size,  5-ct.  stencils,  18x24  inches;  10-ct.  stencils,  24x36  in. 

A  series  of  Specially  Attmctive  Pictures^  illusiraiing 

the  Life  of  Washington. 

Washington  Receiying  Instmction  from  his  Mother 5  oents 

Washington  and  His  Hatchet 5    ** 

Washington  as  Survey  or 5    '' 

Washington  as  Commander-in-Chief 6   ** 

8urt«ncler  of  Cornwallis 10   " 

Washington  as  President 6   " 

The  Family  at  Mt.  Vernon lo    " 

Washington's  Tomb lo    ** 

Washington's  Monument 10    *' 

Flag  and  Liberty  Bell 5   •• 

Sold  separately  at  prices  given,  or  all  for 00   •• 


Special  Offer. 


'  (25ctsO 


We  will  send  to  any  address,  postpaid,  •*  Exercises  for  Washington's  Birthday  * 

on  the  American  Flag'*  (20  cts.),  and  one  set  "  Washmgtoirs  Birthday"  Stencils  (2 

50  cents.   Address 


,  **  Exercises 
cts.),  all  for 


New  England  Publishing  Company, 


3  Somerset  Street, 


Boston,  Mass. 
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Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

In  1893  it  waa  a  case  of  buslnees 
paralysis,  in  1894  we  had  a  year  of  de- 
bility, in  1895  the  paUent  partially  re- 
vived, in  1896  came  a  relapse,  but  in 
1897  came  recovery,  and  the  patient 
took  up  his  bed  and  walked.  The 
great  medicine  man  was  dollar  wheat 
and  thirty-cent  corn,  plus  poor  har- 
vests at  this  exigency  abroad. 

I  saw  it  myself,  for  in  November  I 
visited  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago, Omaha,  Denver,  Kansas  City, 
Pueblo,  and  St.  Louis,  and  saw  every 
one  up  to  his  eyes  in  new  business. 
The  consumer  at  last  had  money  once 
more,  and  was  spending  it. 

The  industrial  triumphs  of  1897  are 
important.  In  this  year  the  business 
cloud  passed  away  and  another  era  of 
prosperity,  hopefully  of  long  dura- 
tion, opened.  Export  trade  was 
larger  in  the  fruits  of  the  harvest,  and 
particularly  in  manufactured  goods, 
than  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
Americans  are  competing  in  every 
market.  American  motors  won  the 
order  in  London.  On  a  bridge  in 
Holland  an  American  firm  was  the 
lowest  bidder.  American  steel  rails 
go  regularly  to  China,  Japan,  and 
India.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  have 
the  English  parliament  pass  a  law 
changing   the    stamp  on    goods    not 


made  in  England,  stamped  ''Abroad" 
instead  of  the  name  of  the  country 
where  they  are  made.  This  is  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  English  law- 
makers to  obscure  the  origin  of  these 
goods. 

For  the  Dixon  Company,  personally, 
we  have  shared  in  the  general  pros- 
perity. The  year  has  been  an  agree- 
able one,  the  future  looks  rosy  to 
those  who  have  eyes  to  see.  Perhaps 
the  outlook  was  never  more  inviting. 
Never  were  there  so  many  roads  open 
to  wealth  to  those  who  know  how  to 
find  them. 

Yours  truly, 
JOHN  A.  WALKER, 
Vice-President. 


Don't  make  excuses. 

Don't  ask  visitors  if  they  wish  any 
certain  subject  taught 

Don't  change  the  regular  order  of 
work  unless  requested. 

Teach  as  if  no  stranger  were  in  the 
room. 

Don't  leave  your  pupils  and  pay  too 
much  attention  to  the  visitor.  There 
is  sure  to  be  disorder  if  you  do. 

Always  be  ready  for  visitors. 
Never  allow  your  pupils  to  get  into 
such  conditions  or  positions  as  you 
would  not  care  to  have  visitors  see. 

Don't  try  to  cover  mistakes  of 
pupils.  Mistakes  are  only  natural. 
Visitors  enjoy  them,  and  delight  to 


see  children  correct  themselves  and 
each  other. 

Be  natural.  Don't  put  on  a  "visi- 
tor's" manner  or  voice.  The  children 
will  notice  it,  and,  being  unused  to  the 
sudden  change,  will  not  respond 
promptly.  They  will,  too,  set  you 
down  as  a  hypocrite. — J.  W.  Thomas. 


Gleanings. 

The  teacher  is  the  advancing  ideal 
of  the  pupil. 

To  decide  to  teach  is  not  to  become 
a  teacher. 

Truth  loving  can  be  cultivated  only 
by  him  who  is  a  truth  lover. 

Labor  is  drudgery  or  Joy,  depend- 
ing on  whether  the  laborer  is  inspired 
by  an  ideal. 

There  is  no  high  and  worthy  effort 
except  in  faith  of  the  ultimate  reality 
of  ideals. 

Every    lesson    the    teacher   hears 
alters,    in   some    way,   and   perma- 
nently, the  pupils'  whole  after  life. 
— From    Arnold    Tompkins'  School 

Management.* 

"^oblished  by    Glnn  A  Co.,   Boston   and 
Chicago. 


In  an  article  on  "The  Unruly  Boy," 
Miss  Nora  Smith  says  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  seek  some  quiet  spot 
and  pray  for  the  souls  of  his  ances- 
tors! 


To  Our  Subscribers. 

Portraits  of  Authors 

(  With  Fac-simile  Autographs  ) 
AND 

Pictures  of  Their  Homes. 

We  will  send  absolutely  free  to  any  present  subscriber  of  this  paper,  who  will  send  us  OlfJS  NSW 
yearly  subscription  to  the  American  Primary  Teacher,  at  the  regular  rate  of  One  Dollar  a  Tear,  the 
following  named  pictures,  thirty-seren  in  all:  — 


rORTRAITB.— American  Authors. 
BRYANT.  HOLMES.  O'REILLY. 

IRVING.  THOREAU. 

LONGFELLOW.        WEBSTER. 
LOWELL.  WHITTIER. 


EMERSON. 
EVERETT. 
FRANKLIN. 
HAWTHORNE. 


PORTRAITS.— BritUh  Authors. 
ADDISON.  COWPER.  MAC  A  UL  AY. 

BACON.  DICKENS.  MILTON. 

BROWN  GOLDSMITH.         RUSKIN. 

BURNS.  GRAY.  TENNYSON. 

BYRON.  LAMB.  WORDSWORTH. 


COLERIDGE. 
HOMES  OF  AUTHORS. 
BRYANT.  HAWTHORNE.  LONGFELLOW.  8TOWE. 

EMERSON.  HOLMES.  LOWELL.  WHITTIER. 

These  pictures  are  exceedingly  popular  with  teachers  of  all  grades.  Eyery  teacher  wants  a  set.  They 
are  beautiful  engravings,  printed  on  plate  paper,  size  8x5  inches.  The  fact  that  they  are  published  by  the 
well-known  bouse   of  Houghton,   Mifflin,   &  Co.   is  a  sufficient  guarantee   as  to  their  quality. 

liemember,  One  New  SubseripUon  secures  the   entire  set.     One's   own   subscription  will  not  count. 

For  Two  New  Subseriptions  to  the  American  Primary  Teacher  we  will  send  you,  in  addition  to  the 
above  set  of  pictures,  a  large  picture  of  Lincoln  or  Washingtoriy — one  that  will  be  an  ornament  to  your 
schoolroom.      Address:  — 
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JB30XJCJ-A.TI0N  AL.     BXJU-E-A-XJS, 


TEMHERy  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  '''' ^^SlSi^^^S^' 

BMtorn  Brancli :  494  AthlAnd  Are.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  &FOREIGN  Teachers*  Aflrenor 

Introdaoes  to  ooUages,  iohooli,  wtd  famlliet,  superior  Profewors,  Prindpali.  ABsljtontj. 
Tttton,  and  Oovenieesee,  for  every  departmeot  of  iMtrnctlooiMWODMM^^           ichooli  to 
•       -  ..  '\jnaM  M«B.  M.  J.  YOUNG-FULTON,        


jMfents. 


Call  on  or  addroM ^ -i- w;-.-   ---     •*»»  w^^nv 

^flMHoon  otMf  FortAgn  TMehert^  Agency,  U  Union  8q.,  NBW  TOBK. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

ABhbnrton  PL  |  BTBBBTT  O.  FISK  *  CO.,  Proprietore.  |  ^iJ^iSo: 

WWateshAT..  I  » King  St..  W.,  I  625  StlnMon  Block,  I  a«|l»2L.if.  *S55' 
.  .  Ohlpago,  m.  I  Tomto,  Can.  I  Lot  Angeles,  OaL  I  UOnneapollB,  Minn. 
710  Cooper  Bldg.,  Denyer,  Colo.  107  Keith  A  Perry  Bldg.,  KanBat  City,  Mo. 


( Fifth  Ato., 
New  York. 


FOB  TUB  BBST  8BBYICB  BBOISTEB  WITH  THE 

Tnchers'  Go-oporative  Association  of  N.  E. ''  'b^oT  ''- 

Oar  record,  2,611  placet  filled.    Onr  niannal  free.  F.  B.  SPAULDING,  Prop. 


DO    YOXJ    KlIVOW 

That  a  good  way  to  secure  a  position  as  teacher  is  to  register  in  the  ALBANY 
TEACHERS'  AGENCY  ?    If  not,  send  for  circulars  and  learn  what  it  can  do  for  you 

HABI.AN  P.  FBBNCH»  84  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Schermerborn's  Teacbers' Agfency 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
ESTABLISHED  1^55. 

3  East  14th  Street,  N.  Y. 


kH  k ftPKPY  ^  ▼'^^^^^^ ^.P.^P^^'5^5^)^ 


of    Tacancles 


If  It  merely  heart 


tells  you  about  them 

mend  a  teachef  and  recom-| 


andBin  i  lllls  something.but  if 
il  Iml  it  is  askedto  reoom- 

mendqrouthat  ismeie.  OursilhuUMMlirlUD 


O.  W.  BABDEEN,  Syra«sase,  N.  Y. 


M  ATIOMAL  EOUCATIOMAL  BUREAU.  ^'^-^iSJ^n^'l^^^:;"  _ 

■  ml  A  wide  acquaintance  amoni^  educators  in  prominent  positions  all  over 
I  ^  the  United  States.  Special  advantages.  Courteous  treatment.  Prompt 
attention.    Efllclent  service.    Circulars  free     Address 

B.  L.  MYBBS  *  CO.,  Proprietor,  Harrisbnrg,  Pennsylvania. 


ESTABLISHED    1898. 


THE  MERRILL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

(Formerly  Thb  Beaook  Teaohebs*  Agency.) 
I.   MEBBILL,    Proprietor,  Tremont   Temple,   Boston. 


HOW  TO  SEE  THE  POINT 
AND  PLACE  IT. 

Functiiatlon  Without  Rules  of  Grammar. 


A  book  of  40  pages,  which  teaches  punctua- 
ting rapidly  by  example.  Ifany  peoDle  who 
have  studied  £xigli8h,Xatln,  and  Greek  gram- 
msT  are  very  careless  and  slovenly  punctua- 
tors. This  book  is  indispensable  to  all  writers. 
By  maU,  90  Cents. 


HOWIE  llitTc'r:" 

A364  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

E.  J.  EDMANDS,  Mgr.      Telephone,  Boston  3450. 

Eztiact,  by  permiiision,  from  private  letter  to 
the  Manager  from  the  Secretary  qf  the  Maua- 
chuMetU  Board  of  Education  :— 

«'  Your  educational  ideas  have  been  of  a 
high  character;  you  are  entitled  to  the 
confidence  of  others,  as  you  have  mine. 
(Signed)       FBANK  A.  HILL." 

Every  position  filled  in  1897  by  the  HOME 
TKACHEBS'  AGENCY  resulted  from  a  di- 
rect call  from  employers. 

Write  for  our  plan  of  ttUufactory  urviee  or  no  coit 


WINSHIP  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

8  Somerset  St..  Boston. 


PROMPT  ^**^<5SJ'^ 


LACONIC  PUBLISMINO  CO.,  123  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  Colorado 
Teachers'  Agency. 


We  recommend  competent  teachers  to  School  Boards 
Weassist  teachers  to  desirable  positions.  .    .    . 
Inquire  into  our  method,  satisfy  yourself  of 
reliability,  and  then  join  us 


:  our 


FRED  DICK,  Manager,  Denver,  Colo. 


ILBERT&CUBK 

TeaclitR'  Ageicj, 


The  Central  West  offers  excep- 
tional opportunities  for  skilled 
Primary  and  Grammar  School 
Teachers.  Thirteenth  Year. 
Year-Book,  1898,  now  ready. 


Pullman  Buildinff, 
Chicago. 

Branch  Agency, 

Des  Moines,  la. 


*S/i^  A  GIFT  AT  THE  PRICE! 

B*Hm  NontlT  punhMcd  the  tatirt  notk  of  «»teb« 

fi«B  »  taakrnpt  trm.  coa^Mat  of  -olid  Raid.  ■»*«  ud 

■oM-iUed  eMM,  wt  shftU  oSbr  %  pordoB  «f  the  entlM  M 

M  PiloM  never  bcfcre  heard  of  la  the  Wktch  trtde. 

Abmmi  the  stoek  an  8.780  AMEBICAM  8TTLK 

wXtCHU.  la  14k  SOUD  OOLD-FILLED  CASKS 

vUeh  we  ihaU  seU  liotly  w  b;  the  doaea  to  ari- 

'    trade,  at  the  anhcard-«f  LOW 


rai(Sr3«B.9e XACH.    

oataatted  a  perftct  tiiaekeeper.  aad  eaeh  aateh 
,b  acooaRMBled  vllh  our  wtitlea  laaiaalce  far tO 


«.».    think  «f  itl     A  rnnlae  Anericaa  Style 

gnaraateed  ftir  SO  «AM.  »»  J^«vT^ 
waatiM  a  flrrt-claai.  reliable  «>»«««P*v^ 
ataeat  oae^hlrd  letaU  prke,  ehould  oww**  ~ 
Waleb  speenlaton  eaa  make  «««f7j»y  W«3 
the  dea^SVselL  AH  «•  ele|*at^  ""i!?!!;^ 
guaiaawed  perftctly  eattoeketory  la  •'«7,'*2* 
tat  thla  eat  aad  eend  to  ne  aad  we  «»•»*• 

•  AFE  WATCH  CO.,  7  Warren  St.,  Mew  York 


A  HOOSIEB  IN  HONDURAS 

Will  delight  the  children  and  instruct  the 
Teacher.  A  charming  volume,  by  a  Hoosier. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Teachers  rejport  as 
high  as  IS3.00  profit  for  one  evening.  Sample 
copy,  naper,  75c  ClothjILM.  Write  for  terms. 
Er  dorado  Publishing  Co.,  Box  211,  Indianapolis, 
ind. 


T1?Ani1?nfi  wishing  to  qualify  themselves 
iJCiAt'llJBiAO  for  better  positions  should 
write  for  announcement  of  Central  University 
Correspondence  School  giving  courses  for  Home 
Study  leading  to  degrees  of  B.  S..  H.  S.,  Ph.  B. 
Fh.  D.,  etc.;  also  of  great  value  to  Physicians, 
Clergymen,  and  all  flterary  workers.  Addres, 
I  ALBSBT  MORLAir,  Secretary,  Indianapolis,  Ind.* 


ILtendents, 
cers, 

Kindergartens,  all  eradee,      |j1  A  T1) 
Private  Boheols,  Coflegee.        £  AlA 

WM.  F.  JARVIS,  Mahagsb. 


WJU^mtk  UlihiaiAil     To  do  copying  at  home 
liniirS  WannO     Law  Conege,  Lima,  O 


FRANKLIM  COLLEGE  ^r/^^'S'oSivS: 

tuition,  room,  and  books,  |Q.80  to  0S  a  wk;  total 
cost,  fl40  a  yr;  8  courses,  including  normal;  no 
ktalog ', '^'^  -''-  ^ ' — 


saloons;  cat 


&og  free,  with  plan  to  earn  funds. 
W.  A.  WILLIAMS,  D.D.,  Pres. 


TachirsWantid!'*^'"*^'^"'"' 


Building,  Chicago,  Ills. 


.  Association,Anditorinm 
4000  positions  filled. 


R 


EWARD  CARDS.  Samples 
Sent  Free  to  School  Teachers. 

New  Pretty  Artistic  Designs  of  Flowers,  Landncap(>H, 
Scenes,  Juveniles,  Birds,  Animals,  Crescents,  Scrolls, 
Panels,  Vase*,  Buildings,  Bridges,  Ships,  Anchors,  etc. 
Pric<',  12  cards,  8x4'-^  inches, 8c;  8«4x.5'4 12c;  A}^xG^  20c; 
6}4x7}i  30c;  7x9  60c.   All  beautlfVil  cards  no  two  alike 

New  Catalogue  of  School  Supplies, 

silk-Fringed,  Frosted,  Mounted,  Artistic  Cut-Out,  and 
Embossed  Chromo  Reward,  Souvenir  and  Gift  C^ard.% 
Books,  Speakers,  Recllailons,  Dialogues,  Plays,  Drills, 
Marches,  Tableaux,  Entertainments,  Drawing,  Honor, 
Prize,  Alphabet,  Number.  Reading,  and  Merit  Cards, 
School  Aids,  Reports,  Diplomas,  Certificates,  etc..  ft^ee. 
All  postpaid  by  mall.  Postage  stamps  taken  Address, 
A.  J.  FOUCH  SB  CO.,       WARREN,     PA. 
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IVORY 
•JOAP- 


Ihe  wind  and duU 
cause  painful  chap- 
ping of  the  skin. 
Iho$ewboare»o 
affected  should  use 
only  a  pure  soap. 

\ PURE    / 


Tmi  PnooTiR  4  Gamu.!  Oo..  Ointi. 


JVEW  BOOKS 
NEW  METHODS 

BY  AN  IKDEPBKDBMT  OOMPAKY. 


W«  AKB  WIDB  AWAKE. 


Most  AttractlTe  Books  of 
the  Year. 

SEOeMPHIGAL  SERIES.  PRIMARY. 

"AROUND  THE  WORLD." 
New  Sodolosrieal  Reader  on  tbe 

human  and  industrial  phases  of 
unique  people  of  the  World;  far 
ahead  cf  any  similar  book  in  up- 
to-date  features. 


/  think  U  one  qf  the  beU  thing*  ever  printed  /or  primary  work, 
—ORVILLE  T,  BRIGHT,  Superintendent  Cook  County,  III. 

INDIANS  AND  PIONEERS  ISarliest  Days  in  America.  (NEW.)  An 
■wuiiwo  wwu  rmwccno.  Historical  Reader,  covering  the  Prehistoric 
and  early  Colonial  days.  Many  authentic  and  beautiful  Illustrations, 
by  B.  E.  Hazard,  and  S.  T.  Dutton,  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Brook- 
line,  Mass.  A  book  of  rare  merit.  It  is  eafe  to  aay  that  this  book  is 
altogether  one  of  the  most  attractive,  up^o-date  historical  text-books  in 
print,— C,  F,  CARROLL,  Superintendent   Worcester,  Mass. 


ATWOOO'S  STAHOARO  SCHOOL  ALGEBRA. 


InductiTe  method.  "It  is 
decidedly  the  best  all- 
around  school  Algebra  1  am  acquainted  with."— >?0^r.  P.  KEEP, 
Principal  Norwich  Free  Ac<idemy,  Norwich,  Conn. 

8TAIIDAR0  SCHOOL PHYSIOLOaY.  S.Seif E^c'^V&rrsSTo'JS; 

Ct.    "It  embodies  the  best  features  of  the  best  books  of  this  kind.'* — 
Prof.  L.  C.  WILLIAMS,  Cheltenham  Academy,  Ogontz,  Pa. 

SMTH  8  EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHYSICS.  **^'J?5ji.",iSf  r^hi'n^^^^^ 

,.______      most  complete  thing  of 

Its  kind  I  have  ever  seen."— /Yo/.  J.  G.  BRO  WN,  Illinois  State  Normal 
University, 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy  Thompson's  Nature  Calendar,  Log  Book  of 
Nature,  with  space  for  memorandum  for /our  years. 


THE  MORSE  COMPANY,  PobUshirs, 

Main  Office :  06  Fifth  Avnn;  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Boston  Oflloe:  S6  Bromfleld  Street.       Chicago  Oflloe:    Fiiber  BoUdlng. 


w 


E  CLAIM  to  be  able  to  furnish  all  the  material  and  appliances  required 
for  the  thorough  equipment  of  a 

KINDERGARTEN, 


From  the  table  down  to  the  shoe  peg,  and  no  one  unacquainted  with  the 
kindergarten  can  imagine  what  a  variety  of  goods  that  includes. 

On  application  we  will  send  our  8o-page  catalog,  describing  these  goods, 
as  well  as  our  great  variety  of  School  Aids,  Books  for  Teachers,  etc. 

We  call  attention  to  our  magazine,  KINDERGARTEN  REVIEW, 
which  has  been  enlarged  and  improved.  It  has  already  secured  an  enviable 
popularity  among  Kindergartners,  Primary  Teachers,  and  Mothers  of  young 
children.     Price,  $2.00  a  year.     Send  for  a  sample  copy. 

Have  you  ever  seen  our  PARADISE  OF  CHILDHOOD?  The  best 
guide  to  the  Kindergarten  in  existence.     The  price  is  $2.00. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO..  -   -  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


NBW  YORK. 


ATLANTA. 


KANSAS  OITT. 


^'    !C 


'.    '> 


American 
primary-Teacher 


PUBLISHED 


^NEVJE»GLAri,l^^,3„,;;-^g.g^,,^ST0rt^A^ 


OLD  SBBiaa,  Vol.  XXL,  No.  7.— Nbw  Sbriu,  Vol.  XV.,  No.  7. 


Botond  At  the  Pott  OOce  at  Boflton,  MM8.,  m  teevcd  elaM  mstMr. 


W.  E.  SHELDON,  (  «»«»**• 


Boston,  March,  1898.  '"•-*^'  «^.t^ 


In  olalM  of  5  or  moro,  $0  eto.  »  joar. 


NEWEST   BOOKS 


APPLIED  PHYSIOLOGY  -  ADVANCED 
GRADE 

By  Frank  Overton,  M.  D.,  Late  Surgeon  to  the 
Citj  Hospital,  New  York.  An  entirely  new  work, 
based  on  original  and  extended  researches  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  and  giving  the  most  recent 
results  of  physiological  investigation.  The  cell 
is  taken  as  the  central  feature  of  organic  life. 
New,  interesting,  and  valuable  demonstrations. 
Full  treatment  of  alcoholics  and  narcotics.  Ele- 
mentary volumes  of  the  series  in  preparation. 
Price,  80  cents. 

MC MASTER'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

An  unequalled  account  of  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  history  of  the  American  people.    Fascinating 
style.    Price,  151.00. 
ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  READINGS 

Sixteen  volumes  of  fresh  and  attractive  supple- 
mentary reading  in  classic  tales,  folk  lore,  history 
and  science.     Profuse  illustrations.     Other  volumes 
in  preparation. 
NATURAL  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY 

A  study  of  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man.  Induc- 
tive, natural  treatment  Frequent  reviews  and  exer- 
cises in  comparisons.  Correlations  with  language 
work,  history,  etc.    Price,  60  cents. 


BALDWIN'S  SCHOOL  READING  BY 
GRADES 

Early  introduction  to  best  American  and  Encrlish 
authors.  Beautiful  illustrations.  Eight  books,  one 
for  each  grade.  First  Year,  25c.;  Second  Year,  35c.; 
Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Years,  each  40c.;  Sixth, 
Seventh,  and  Eighth  Years,  each  45c.  Bound  also 
in  five  volumes. 

NATURAL  COURSE  IN  HUSIC 

Musical  and  literary  selections  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity. Many  novel  and  helpful  devices  for  teachers 
and  pupils.  Develops  independent  power.  Primer 
and  First  Reader,  each  30e.;  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth 
Readers,  each  35c.;  Fifth  Reader,  50c.  Advanced 
Reader  for  Academic  use,  $1.00.  Charts,  Series  A, 
B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G,  each  $4.00. 

PATTERSON'S  AMERICAN  WORD  BOOK 

A  thoroughly  modern  speller,  co  ordinating  orthog- 
rapy,  penmanship,  punctuation,  pronunciation,  defini- 
tion and  use  of  words,  etc.    Price,  25  cents. 

MILNE'S  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC 

A  thorough,  systematic  drill  book  in  the  funda- 
mental processes  of  ai'ithmetic,  embodying  best  mod- 
ern methods.  May  be  used  with  any  series.  Price, 
35  cents. 


OTHER  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS 


Howell's  (W.  D.)  Stories  of  Ohio $.60 

Walton  and  Bmmbaugrh's  Stories  of  Pennsylvania 60 

Holbrookes  'Round  the  Year  in  Hyth  and  Son^ 60 

C arpenter's  GeosT^phical  Reader,  Asia 60 

Clarke's  Story  of  Aeneas 45 

Curtiss's  Semi-Vertical  Copy  Books,  Nos.   1-6,  per 
dozen 96 


Curtiss'^s  Freehand  WrltlDi:  (Vertical),  Kos.  1-6,  per 
dozen $.96 

Balrd's  Graded  Work  in  Arithmetic,  First  and  Second 
Years,  each * 18 

Baird's  Graded  Work  in  Arithmetic,  Third  and  Fourth 
Years,  each 20 

Swinton's  Talking  with  the  Pencil 50 

Betz'8  Gems  of  SchoolSon^: TV 


Largest  number  of  the  best  books  at  the  lowest  prices,  New  books  constantly  issued  to  meet  new  demands 
in  every  department,  adapted  to  every  grade  of  public  and  private  schools.  Prices,  circulars,  specimen  pages, 
atid  special  information  on  request.     Correspondence  cordially  invited. 


AMERICAN     BOOK    COMPANY 


mew  YORK 


CIliCINNATl 


CmCAQO 


906TON 


ATLANTA 


FOVnjJKD.  oaoL 
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DeGarmo  s  Complete 

Language  Lessons. 

956  Pages ;  Beavtif oily  Bound  la  Cloth  and  Handsomely 
lUustrated.    60  Cents. 

A  Complete  Language  Course  in  One  Book. 


Although  published  bnt  a  short  time,  Dr.  DeGarmo'b 
Lavouaob  Sbbiss  has  been  uniyersallj  commended  bj  lead- 
ing educators,  and  has  been  introduced  into  many  of  the 
leading  schools  of  the  country,  including  the  entire  State  of 
Missouri. 

The  great  success  of  these  books  in  Graded  Schools 
has  led  to  an  urgent  demand  for  a  complete  eour$e  in 
one  hooky  for  Country  Districts  and  Ungraded  Schools,  and 
hence  the  publication  of 

DeGarmo's  Complete   Language    Lessons. 

The  great  Talue  of  DkGarmo*8  Lanouaoe  Work  is  to 
be  found  in  the  practical  character  of  the  exercises;  the 
new  ideas  in  the  use  of  pictures;  the  clear  and  definite 
directions  for  pupils  and  teachers. 

.'.Teachers  wishing  to  examine  DeQarmo*s  Complete 
Language  Lessons  are  invited  to  write  us  for  special 
terms,  telling  us  what  book  they  are  now  using  on  the 
subject,  etc.    Address : 


A  LIBERAL 


CASH   PREHIUM 


.AND.... 


Werner  School  Book  Company, 


New  York. 


Educational  Fuhlishers 
Chioaoo. 


Boston. 


The  American  Primary  Teacher 
Free 

To  teachers  who  will  render  us  a  small 
service. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and 
we  will  give  you  full  particulars  by  re- 
turn of  mail. 

No  expense  to  you  and  almost  no  effort. 
Address : 

American  Primary  Teacher, 

3  Somerset  St.,  Boston,  flass. 


THE  WINSHIP  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 


3  Somerset  St,  Boston. 


H    H    H 

THE  OLDEST  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Send  for  Manual  and  Blanks. 

We  have  during  this  season  of   the  year  many  calls  for  Teachers    of    all    grades. 
If  you  desire  to  change,  write  us  for  particulars. 

Our  Patrons  Have  Confidence  in  Us. 

it    «    it 


W.M.m;Otft««, 
TQFBKA.  KANSAS. 


WM.  F.  JARVIS,  Manager, 

^^Vinship  Teachers'  Agency, 

3|Somerset  5t.,  Boston, 


4 


im. 


aMerIcaN  primary.  tEACHER 


US 


nAMAM  14>O10B  AKHOLD. 


AATHCTK  a.  BOYDEET. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  1898 

Will  continue  to  give  its  readers  the  best  thoughts  and  richest  experiences  of 
educational  leaders  in  this  and  other  countries.  We  can  only  mention  a  few 
of  the  most  prominent  features  for   the   current  year. 

Nature  Study  by  Grades, 

By  Aethur  C.  Boyden,  the  most 
successful  of  writers  upon  Nature 
work  in  school  from  the  standpoint 
of  science.  This  is  a  new  series,  and 
will  continue  through  the  year. 

Geography  by  Grades, 

By  Mart  R.  Davis,  whose  work  has 
been  tested  by  five  years'  application 
in  three  city  training  schools,  and  is 
now  to  be  published  for  the  first  time, 

EDUCATIONAL  IDEALS, 

By  Sarah  Louisb  Arnold,  Martin  G<  BRnMBATTGHj  Wilbur  S.  Jackwan, 
Aaron  GovEj  John  T.  Prince,  Margaret  E,  Schallenberger,  and  many 
other  well-known  writers. 

Foreign  Psychological  Pedagogical  flethods 

Will  be  treated  from  time  to  time  by  Professor  E,  B.  Titchener,  of  Cornell 
University. 

Evangeline  in  History. 

A  correlation  of  American  and  European  History,  Literature,  Geography, 
Statesmanship,  Education,  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Religion  in  twenty  arti- 
cles by  Mr,  Winship- 

European  Geography  in  1897. 

A  series  of  bkiautifully  illustrated  articles  from  photographs  taken  in  1897  by 

one  of  the  most  talented  county  superintendents  of  the  country. 
Studies  in  English  Classics, 

By  a  variety  of  literary  writers  and  expert  teachers  of  preparatory-school 

English. 
Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography. 

A  continuation  through  1898  of  the  articles  which  were  in  1897  the  most 

popular  series  yet  issued* 

Current  History 

Treated  weekly  with  greater  fullne^^s,  freshness,  reliability,  and  illustration 
than  has  ever  been  done  by  any  educational  journal. 

Exercises  for  Special   Days. 

The  Journal  will  continue  to  lead  all  other  papers  in  exercises  for  rural, 

grammar,  and  high  schools- 


/    Two  months  for  2S  cents*    : 

iriie  LTourna^I  of  flduoatloni  ^i^eebily,  ^wlll  lio  9«iit  on  tibial  to  any 
Mtdress  t^vro  montti^  for  ^^  oenta^-iHtamLps  adCflpted. 


IB 


PUBLISHED   WEEKLY.  $2.50   A    YEAR. 

New  England  Publishingf  Company, 

CHICAQO,  Room  45>  Auditorium  BMsm    -      -     BO5T0N,  3  Somerset  St. 
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Reaaont  for  the  Remarkable  8vcce»»  of  Our  New  Readere 

STEPPIISra   STOISTES    TO    LITERiS^TURE. 

By  SARAH  LOUISE  ARNOLD,  awd  CHARLES  B.  GILBERT, 

Supervisor  qf  Schools^  Bitston,  Man.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Newark,  N.  J. 

1.  They  proride  a  oaref ally  f?raded  reader  for  eaoh  of  tbe  eight  3.    They    f arnlsh  more    reading-matter  and  of  better  literary 
years  grades.  qoaUty  than  any  other  series. 

2.  Thsy  are  praotioal.    The  authors  know  what  children  like  and  4.    They  are  more  fully  and    beantifnlly  iUostrated  than  any 
what  they  need.  other  series. 

A  First  Reader.   123  pp.   S'i  cents.  I     A  Second  Reader     160  pp.   40  cents.  l     A  Third  Reader.   224  pp.   90  cents. 

A  Fourth  Reader.   SliTpp.   60  cents.  I     A  Reader  fur  Fifth  Qrades     330  pp.  |     A  Reader  for  Sixth  Grades.   S20pp.   McenU 

In  Press:    A  Reader  for  Seventh  Grades ;    A  Reader  for  Higher  Grades. 

SIILiVESR*     BOROQ'rX     A     OOMCPA^PTV,  Pahlishers.  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  PhUadelphla.    • 


The  Gem  Pencil  Sharpener 

It  is  a  Practical  ilacliine  for 

Siiarpening  both  Lead  and  Slate  Pencils. 

**  It  glTW  me  great  pleaaiire  to  recommend  the  *  Gem  Pencil  Sharpener.*  It 
does  the  work  well  and  qnlckly.  This  last  is  of  great  importance  for  school 
work.  This  *  sharpener  *  is  In  satisfactory  nse  in  yery  many  of  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  State.  From  what  I  personally  Itnow  of  the  results  here  and  else- 
where, I  am  fully  oouTinced  that  the  •  Gem '  is  the  very  best  sliarpeaer  on  the 
market.  In  fact  I  do  not  beUere  tliat  there  is  any  other  wliich  at  all  compares 
with  this  one  for  use  either  in  the  school  or  the  olBce." 


Jfsmter  <^  Mau,  State  Beard  <^ 


JOBL  D.  MlLLEK, 

Mduemk&n. 


SXHD  lOB  DMOBiraTS  OIBOULlAJL 


•3.60. 


Jfanufaetarad  by 


F.  H.  COOK  k  CO.   :  Lbominstbb,  Mass 


THE 


PEN  THAT  CANT  SCRATCH  must 
be  a  delight.  This  exactly  describes  E5TERBR00K'5 
turned-up  point  pens.  Their  numbers,  477  "  POSTAL,"  and  531  "  FLYER," 
are  unequaled.  The  ease,  the  grace,  the  comfort  with  which  they  write  is  a 
wonder.  THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  IJ:fr:%i?a"'5: 


U 


It  Makes  All  Other  Primers 


Out  of  Date." 


The  Werner  Primer  is  an  ideal  book  for  first 
year  pupils.  It  breaks  down  the  wall  of  partition 
between  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  school. 
It  employs  the  Froebelian  principles  and  as  much  of 
the  system  as  is  necessary  to  secure  definite  results 
in  primary  work,  and  thereby  blends  and  harmonizes 
the  kindergarten  and  primary  systems.  In  a  word, 
it  may  be  said  that  for  originality  of  design,  excel- 
lence of  execution,  beauty  of  illustrations,  harmony 
of  color.  This  Primbr  is  Unsurpassed.  It  is  the 
newest,  freshest,  brightest  primer  in  the  market. 
It  makes  all  other  primers  out  of  date.  Primary 
teachers  must  secure  this  book,  that  they  may  under- 
stand its  worth  and  beauty. — From  New  England 
Journal  of  Education. 

TO  TEACHERS  :   ^^  y^"^  ^'^^^   °®*  ^^^^  *^®  Werwe* 

-  PRIME'',  write  to  us  for  a  copy,  telling 

us  what  Primer  or  First  Reader  you  are  now  using.    Address, 


ffEMB  SCHOOL  BOOK  GOIFM, 

New  York,  Chioafiro,  or  Boston. 


Ah^sfioil 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

Is  the  most  effective  and  agree- 
able remedy  in  existence  for 
preventing  indigestion,  and  re- 
lieving those  diseases  arising 
from  a  disordered  stomach. 

D.  W.  W.  Gardner,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  says :  "  I  value  it  as  an  ex- 
cellent preventive  of  indigestion, 
and  a  pleasant  acidulated  drink 
when  properly  diluted  with  water, 
and  sweetened. 


Descriptive  pamphlet  free  on  ApplicAtlon  to 
Runford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  1. 

Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 
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Mr.  Winship's  Conversations. 


Emphasize  the  retention  of  character  aa  much  as  its 
development. 

Children  from  four  to  fifteen  form  about  one- 
fourth  the  population. 

"Child  Study^'  is  intended  to  be  by  scientists  in  a 
fldentifie  way.  The  various  child  study  assodatioiiB 
help  materially  in  this  matter. 

Teachers  and  parents  see  a  child  under  entirely 
different  conditions  and  in  the  case  of  many  children 
tliis  is  the  cause  of  radically  different  opinions  of  the 
same  child. 

Child  study  should  afford  a  basis  for  the  methods  of 
•education.  It  serves  its  purpose  best  when  it  leads  to 
a  rough  classification  of  the  temperament,  disposition, 
and  mental  characteristics  of  the  class. 

Chicago  has  been  the  storm  centre  educationally 
since  December  20.  Never  before  in  the  world's  his- 
tory was  there  "put  up  such  a  fighf  ^  for  salaries  as  that 
led  by  Ella  F.  Young  and  Catherine  Goggin. 

State  Superintendent  Junius  Jordan,  LL.  D.,  of 
Arkansas  has  a  state  appropriation  for  summer 
normals.  With  this  he  holds  eighty-eight  three- 
months  summer  normals,  in  which  7,074  teachers 
were  enrolled  last  summer. 

flavor  Van  Wyck  of  New  York  is  said  to  have  de- 
manded that  the  school  board  raise  the  salaries  of  the 
"working  teachers''  to  a  respectable  sum.  If  that  is 
60,  it  will  cover  several  sins  by  way  of  ^T)lunt  remarks 
to  the  president  of  the  board  of  education.'* 

A  child  that  breathes  through  the  mouth  should 
have  expert  medical  treatment.  It  is  a  delica-te 
matter  for  a  teacher  to  approach,  but  she  should  find 
a  way,  delicately,  to  speak  of  this  to  the  parents  or 
to  the  child's  family  physician  and  have  it  attended  to. 

The  Athens,  Ga.,  state  normal  school  provides 
board,  washing,  light,  books,  tuition,  and  incidental 
expenses  for  $7  a  month  or  $1.75  a  week.  Can  any 
Ncrthern  state  normal  school  approach  this  figure? 
The  sad  part  of  it  is  that  in  1897  there  were  200  appli- 
cants turned  away. 

When  a  pupil  who  is  naturally  kindly  in  disposition 
gives  trouble  by  outbursts  of  passion  you  need  to  be 
exceedingly  careful  in  your  managements  of  his  case. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  his  mental  balance. 
There  are  many  chances  of  doing  him  irreparable 
wrong  by  heedless  chidings. 

I  have  seen  no  better  vertical  writing  in  first  and 
second  grades  than  in  the  Scottdale,  Pa.,  schools.  It 
seems  impossible  for  children  of  six  and  seven  years, 
the  former  in  school  less  than  six  months  and  the 


others  less  than  twelve  months,  to  write  so  gracefully 
and  distinctly  aa  these  little  people  do. 

There  are  children  who  have  a  right  to  an  educi^- 
tion,  but  there  is  a  native  defect  which  makes  it  im.- 
poesible  for  them  to  do  all  the  work  that  ordinary 
children  can  do.  They  should  not  be  humiliated  by 
sarcasm  nor  robbed  of  all  hope  by  being  refused  pro- 
motion. The  teacher  needs  the  quality  of  mercy  bb 
well  as  of  justice. 

A  child's  nervous  actions  require  more  attention 
than  any  other  feature  of  his  school  manner  or 
methods.  It  is  of  slight  importance  what  per  cent, 
he  gets,  but  it  is  a  vital  matter  whether  or  not  he  is 
so  trained  physically  as  to  rectify  nervous  weak- 
nesses. The  "marking"  ofttimee  should  be  of  the 
teacher  of  a  nervous  child  rather  than  of  the  child. 

The  Chicago  grade  teachers  have  made  a  grand 
struggle  for  high  salaries,  and  in  other  cities  teachers 
are  to  follow  their  example.  There  is  to  be  a  grand 
crusade  all  along  the  line.  This  is  a  healthy  offset  to 
the  cry  of  retrenchment  which  has  cursed  a  few  of  the 
cities  of  the  northwest.  Somerville,  Mass.,  has  en- 
tered the  list  of « applicants  for  $100  a  year  extra  for 
each  grade  teacher. 

Those  who  flatter  themselves  that  the  word  method 
is  one  of  the  modem  fads  will  do  well  to  look  up  a 
book  published  in  1840  and  adopted  by  the  Boston 
school  board  in  1841,  "  'My  Little  Primer'  going  be- 
fore 'My  First  School-book,'  to  get  me  ready  for  it." 
In  the  preface  the  author  says:  "In  teaching  reading, 
the  general  practice  has  been  to  begin  with  the  alpha- 
bet, and  drill  the  child  upon  the  letters,  month  after 
mc  nth.  This  method,  so  irksome  and  vexatious,  both 
to  teacher  and  scholar,  is  now  giving  place  to  another, 
which  'experience'  has  proved  to  be  more  philo- 
sophical, intelligent,  pleasant,  and  rapid.  It  is  that 
of  beginning  Vith  familiar  and  easv  words,  instead  of 
letters.'" 

Mayor  Harrison  of  Chicago  said:  "The  salary  of  the 
grade  teacher  should  be  raised.  The  board  pays  its 
office  people  more  liberally  than  it  does  the  hard- 
working women  who  are  giving  their  lives  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  city.  I  think  a  great  injustice  is  being . 
done.  They  seem  entitled,  on  the  showing  they  have 
made,  to  the  increase  in  salary  which  they  have  asked. 
It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  board  to  devise  means  for 
gi'anting  this  just  request.  I  shall  ask  the  council  to 
pass  a  resolution  indorsing  the  increase.  It  has  al- 
ways been  possible  around  the  board  to  increase  any 
other  salary  which  came  up  for  consideration.  It  is 
time  to  reward  the  people  who  do  the  hardest  and 
meet  faithful  work."  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
teachers  shouted  'Tjong  live  Mayor  Harrison"? 
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SUGGESTIVE   TOPICS    FOR  MORNING  TALKS. 

BY   GEOROIA   A.    H0DSKIN8. 

MARCH. 

»»Spring.  March  fans  it,  April  christens  it,  and  May  puU 
on  its  jacket  and  trousers.'*— Thoreau. 

ARCH  winds.  Their  part  find  use  in 
nature'  plan.  Evaporation  of  snow  and 
water  hastened  by  them.  Do  they  aid 
in  the  wakening  of  the  trees  by  starting 
the  flow  of  sap? 
Spring  freshets.  Study  brooks  and  rivers  near  you. 
High  and  low  water  marks.  Breaking  up  of  the  ice. 
Effects.  Changes  in  the  river's  course  and  bed. 
Wearing  power  of  w.ater.  Carrying  power  of  water. 
Gravel.    Silt. 

Earliest  signs  of  spring.  Coloring  in  twigs.  Red 
and  yellow  of  the  willows.  Pussy  willows  and  alder 
tassels.  Poplars  and  birches.  (Hiawatha^s  sailing 
for  literature  this  month,  with  LowelFs  "Suthin  in  the 
Pastoral  hme"  if  the  class  are  able  to  appreciate  it.) 
Note  the  quantity  of  the  pollen.  Its  use  to  the  plant. 
Has  it  any  other  use?  Bring  in  birch  and  alder  cat- 
kins while  they  are  stiff  and  hard.  Note  the  change. 
Bed  staminate  blossoms  of  the  hazel. 

Chickweed  blossoms  under  the  snow.  What  plants 
have  kept  g^en.all  winter?  What  show  signs  of  hav- 
ing really  grown  under  their  snow  blanket? 

March  blossoms.  Crocus  and  snowdrop  for  the 
cultivated  ones.  Who  knows  the  first  native  blossom? 
Skunk  cabbage.  Why  its  name?  Why  do  the  bees 
visit  it?  Where  does  it  grow?  Teach  "spathe.**  In 
what  other  flower  have  they  seen  such  a  covering? 
Note  the  wonderful  richness  and  variety  of  coloring. 
The  hood-like  shape  of  the  spathe  ending  in  a  sharp 
beak.  The  protection  which  this  offers  against  the 
March  winds. 

Flies.  Gnats.  Honeybees.  Bumblebees.  Butter- 
flies (Vanessa  Antiopa  and  small  copper-colored). 

Increase  in  the  number  of  the  winter  birds,  es- 
pecially chickadees,  woodpeckers,  and  nuthatches. 
Return  of  our  summer  birds.  Bluebird  and  song 
sparrow  sing  when  they  first  arrive.  Flicker  is  promi- 
nent. Robin  returns.  Which  birds  come  in  pairs? 
Which  in  flocks?    Which  singly?    Crackles. 

**  Fust  come  the  blackbirds,  clatt'rin*  in  tall  trees, 
And  settlin*  things  in  windy  congresses/' 

Red- winged  blackbirds.  Where  seen?  Wild  geese 
and  ducks.  Flight,  call,  and  habits.  Chipping  spar- 
rows, kingfishers,  and  pewees.  The  purple  finch,  ap- 
pearance, song,  one  bad  habit. 

Birds  that  pass  us  going  further  north.  Fox  and 
tree  sparrows,  and  warblers. 

Read  Longfellow^s  "Birds  of  Killingworth"  to  the 
class.  Watch  and  see  which  of  our  native  birds  are 
helpful  and  how. 

Watch  the  squirrels.  Why  has  the  striped  squirrel 
Hot  been  seen  during  the  winter? 

Meadow  mice.  Rabbits.  Fish.  Turtles.  Where 
have  they  spent  the  winter?  Wood  frogs  and  hylodes. 
Collect  frog's  eggs  and  toad's  eggs. 

A  large  gold  fish  globe  is  the  best  aquarium,  but  a 
wash  bowl  or  a  big  tin  pan  is  far  better  than  nothing. 

Children  will  find  and  bring  in  toad's  eggs  and 
frog's  eggs  and  several  varieties  of  snails.  Doubtless, 
also,  you  will  find  many  smaller,  unsuspected  treasures 


in  the  pond  water  with  which  they  have  filled  up  their 
pails. 

Our  aquarium  contained  last  year,  snails,  dragon 
fly  larvae,  water  newts,  toad's  and  frog's  spawn,  and 
many  tinier  specimens.  Cress  and  other  water  plants 
kept  the  water  supplied  with  oxygen,  and  they  were 
fed,  as  the  children  enthusiastically  explained,  "on 
that  lovely  green  slime."  They  learned  later,  however, 
that  among  their  water  beasts  were  some  with  a  very 
depraved  appetite,  for  after  we  had  filled  our  globe 
one  of  the  boys  announced  that  there  were  some  tad- 
poles 'left."  "Anything  else  ?"  I  asked.  "Only  mud 
and  poUywogs,"  was  the  answer.  He  was  told  to  put 
them  in  a  fruit  jar  on  the  window  sill,  where  they 
stood  for  about  a  week.  One  morning  he  announced 
that  the  poUywogs  were  all  gone,  and  so  they  were, 
and  they  had  left  no  trace  behind.  I  suggested  that 
he  empty  off  the  water  carefully  and  then  examine  the 
mud  which  had  settled  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch 
in  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  Investigation  revealed 
three  very  well-fed  dragon  fly  larvae! 

Did  you  ever  see  one  of  these  larvae  make  a  meal 
off  a  tadpole? 

Spring  occupations.  Plowing.  What  is  land 
plowed  for?  Why  could  the  Indians  raise  com  by 
only  scratching  the  ground  with  a  stick?  What  did 
they  use.  to  fertilize  the  com  hills?  What  do  farmers 
use  now  for  fertilizers?  Why  does  ground  need. to  be 
fertilized?  Will  Farmer  Brown  plant  his  com, 
potatoes,  and  other  crops  in  the  same  place  that  he  did 
last  year?  What  is  a  harrow?  If  you  were  going  to 
raise  a  crop  of  potatoes,  what  would  you  plant? 
Winter  rye.  Color  as  compared  with  new  grass. 
When  was  it  planted?    When  will  it  be  gathered  in? 

Sugar  making.  Vermont  sugar  law.  Taste  of 
sap.  Amount  obtained  from  a  tree.  How  much  sap 
is  required  to  make  a  pound  of  sugar?  Why  not  make 
maple  sugar  in  July?    In  December? 


The  New  York  World  asks  editorially,  "Who  is  the 
'dull  boy'?"  and  answers:  "To  the  Greek  professor  he 
is  the  boy  who  cannot  learn  Greek.  To  the  professor 
of  mathematics  he  is  the  boy  who  cannot  learn  cal- 
culus. To  the  whole  literary  or  classical  faculty  he  is 
the  poor  fool  whose  brain  will  only  absorb  facts  of 
physics  and  chemistry.  To  the  witty  man  he  is  that 
awful  creature  who  sits  solemn  over  the  latest  joke 
or  epigram.  'To  the  serious  man  he  is  the  laughing 
jackass  who  persists  in  treating  life  as  a  comedy. 

"In  brief,  the  'dull  boV  is  the  square  peg  whom 
somebody  is  trying  to  fit  into  a  round  hole." 


Where  in  the  field  the  melting  snow 

Leaves  hollows  warm  and  wet, 
Ere  many  days  will  sweetly  blow 

The  first  blue  violet. 

—Tennyson. 


It  is  not  enough  to  observe  children  and  think 
about  what  you  obsen-e,  you  should  not  be  content 
until  you  can  describe  in  Avords  what  you  observe. 
Thifc.  always  helps  to  accurate  thinking,  inspires  to 
closer  observation,  and  gives  much  greater  value  to 
your  opinions. 
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SPRING  BUDS. 

BY    HELEN   DEANE. 

WILLOW  BUDS. 
MONG  the  first  buds  to  be  brought  into 
the  schoolroom  are  the  willow  buds. 
Each  year  they  purr  a  new  story  to  the 
'"  little  ones. 

While  little  children  cannot  under- 
plan  and  structure  of  these  wonderful 
pussies,  they  can  and  will  leam 
the  lesson  of  protection. 

Any  child  who  has  been 
taught  color  effects  must^ 
be  conscious  of  the  beauty  of  the 
yellowish-green  stem,  the  brown 
scale,  and  the  silver  gray  of  the 
pussy.  How  do  the  pussies  climb 
up  the  stem,  one  above  the  other, 
or  is  it  like  a  winding  staircase? 
The  scales  look  like  tiny  brown 
tups. 

These  little  cups  are  very 
smooth  inside. 

The  soft,  gray  down  is  really 
made  up  of  little  hairs.  If  it 
were  not  for  these,  the  pussies 
would  be  cold  during  these  first 
rough  spring  days. 


THE  LILAC   BUD. 
The  lilacs  are  so  widely  distributed  that  many  twigs 
can  easily  be  obtained.    Let  the  children  examine  the 
twigs.     They  will  see  that  there  are  many  buds  on  the 
sides.     These  contain  the  leaves. 

The  buds  near  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  are 
thicker  and  larger.     These  buds  contain  both  the 
fl<?wers  and  leaves. 
If  the  lilac  twigs  be  placed  in  water,  the  buds  will 

develop  rapidly.  They 
will  rarely  develop  into 
full-blown  flowers  (for 
we  cannot  expect  sap 
enough  in  the  little  twig 
for  full  development), 
but  the  changes,  the 
steady  unfolding,  will  be 
of  great  interest  to  the 
little  ones. 

They  will  eee  the  little 
scales  open  and  spread 
apart,  and  that  every 
scale,  bud,  and  leaf  has 
a  place. 

The  inner  scales  are 
longer,  softer,  and 
greener.  The  innenmoBt 
leaves  have  veins.  In 
the  centre  of  the  'leaf 
and  flower  buds*'  we  Bee  among  the  tiny  leaves  a  little 
mass  of  green  resembing  a  bunch  of  grapes.  These 
are  the  baby  flowers,  and  the  children  never  tire  of 
studying  about  their  little  cradles  and  how  carefully 
they  are  protected. 


^i> 


The  children  will  notice  that  the  buds  on  the  lilac 
twig  are  placed  opposite  each  other  in  pairs.  Every 
bud  does  not  develop.    Some  die  and  drop  to  the  earth. 

THB  MAPLE  BUDS. 

The  children  will 
be  interested  to 
learn  about  the 
maple  twigs. 
These  little  red 
buds  are  very  at- 
tractive. 

They  are  a  col- 
lection of  beautiful 
flowers. 

They  are  ar- 
ranged opposite 
each  other. 

The  bark  is 
brown  and  very 
thin. 

Inside  is  another 
of  green. 

Farther  inside  is 
white  wood. 

This  is  damp 
and  sticky. 

The  sap  makes  it 
sticky. 


MAPLE. 


TBE  STORY  OF  THE^HORSE-CHESTKUT. 

I  think  it  is  cold;  do  you? 

I  am  out  very  early,  you  see. 

The  snow  is  still  here. 

I  do  not  mind  the  cold. 

I  have  on  a  warm  overcoat. 

It  is  brown. 

Do  you  like  brown? 

My  coat  has  fur  inside. 

This  is  very  warm. 

Do  you  ever  come  to  see  us  in  the  spring? 


HOB81^0HB•TKI7T. 

One  little  girl  took  me  to  school  one  day. 

f  never  went  to  school  before. 

I  liked  the  children. 

One  of  them  had  a  pin. 

She  tried  to  take  my  coat  off. 

I  am  larger  than  some  of  my  brothers  and  sisters, 

I  am  at  the  end  of  the  twig. 

I  must  see  that  the  branch  keeps  on  growing. 
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Mr  H0R9E-CHBSTNUT  TWIG. 
I  picked  some  twigs  from  a  tree. 
I  put  the  twigs  in  water. 

They  looked  like  sticks  with  little  knobs  on  them. 
These  knobs  were  buds. 
The  buds  were  covered  with  scales. 
These  were  sticky. 

In  a  few  days  the  buds  began  to  swell. 
Then  I  saw  some  leaves  all  folded  up  in  the  bud. 
They  looked  as  if  they  were  packed  with  soft  wool. 
This  wool  keeps  the  baby  leaves  warm. 
After  a  time  the  leaves  spread  out. 
There  were  five  parts  to  the  leaf. 
It  was  a  horse-chestnut  leaf. 
Buds. 

a.  Appearance  of  twigs. 

b.  Color. 
0.  Shape. 

d.  Texture  of  covering. 

e.  Outer  bark. 

f .  Inner  bark. 

g.  Woody  fibre, 
h.  Pith. 

i.  Arrangement  and  position  of  buds  on  stem. 
j.  Ijeaf  sears. 


EVERY-DAY  CHILD  STUDY. 

BY    HARRIET   S.    HAVWARD. 

HE  age  of  child  study,  with  all  its  train 
of  blessings,  is  here.  Let  us  be  thank- 
ful for  it!  What  should  we  do  without 
the  excellent  psychological  papers,  the 
child  study  journals,  and  all  the  flood  of 
pamphlets  which  investigation  is  letting  loose 
upon  us? 

The  students  are  amassing  statistics  of  inestimable 
value,  if  used  aright.  They  are  working  upon  the 
mountain  peaks,  getting  broad,  general  views  of  the 
child  world.  Away  down  in  the  valley  of  every-day 
routine — oftentimes  drudgery,  sad  to  relate — ^is  the 
grade  teacher.  Incidentally  she  is  studying  her  chil- 
dren; perhaps  by  the  aid  of  the  carefully  taught  psy- 
chology of  her  normal  training;  perhaps,  if  she  be  un- 
trained, under  the  simple  direction  of  her  own 
motherly  heart.  Should  she  meet  the  statistician,  he 
could  not  help  her,  for  it  is  not  statistics  she  needs. 
What  are  the  lessons  of  child  study  for  her? 

If  she  is  a  careful  studenl  of  hygiene,  she  has  already 
looked  well  to  the  ventilation  of  her  schoolroom;  she 
has  tried  to  arrange  so  that  the  light  may  come  to  each 
child  from  the  left  and  back;  she  has  tested  in  a  simple 
way  the  sight  and  hearing  of  her  pupils.  John,  with 
his  poor  eyes,  occupies  a  seat  where  there  is  no  cross 
light  upon  the  board,  and  near  enough  to  it  that  he 
may  see  with  ease.  Janie,  with  her  defective  hearing, 
is  near  the  front  of  the  room;  her  teacher  is  resolved 
that  the  habit  of  disobedience  shall  not  become 
habitual  because  those  little  ears  do  not  catch  com- 
mands quickly.  All  the  children,  too,  are  placed  in 
such  seats  that  their  growing  bodies  are  not  cramped, 
feet  can  touch  the  floor,  and  little  backs  are  not  bent 
out  of  shape.     What  is  left  for  her  to  do? 

This — and  the  most  important  thing  of  all — to 
make  each  and  every  child  the  subject  of  a  deep,  abid- 


ing love.  But  that  is  not  child  study  I  Ah,  yes,  it  is; 
the  very  best  kind  of  child  study.  For  does  not  love 
base  itself  on  sympathy?  and  where  is  sympathy  with- 
out knowledge  ?  If  a  teacher  loves  her  children  truly, 
she  knows  them  through  and  through. 

Not  statistics  alone,  then,  for  us,  the  every-day 
workers;  not  mere  cold  scientific  investigations,  but 
love,  "which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 


LETTER-WRITIHG. 

BT   ANNBTTK   SAWYER,    NEW   YORK   CITY. 

ITH  letter-writing  in  view.  Miss  Dunn 
had  been  reading  to  her  pupils  for  two 
or  three  weeks  from  tiie  letters  of 
famous  people. 
Carlyle,  Scott,  Phillips  Brooks,  and 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  furnished  admirable  selec- 
tions, some  in  prose  and  some  in  poetry.  The  William 
Henry  letters  of  Mrs.  Diaz  were  drawn  upon  and 
threw  the  children  into  ecstasies  of  delight. 

Then  came  a  little  study  of  the  primitive  methods 
of  ^vriting.  Hieroglyphics,  papyrus,  the  Roman  tab- 
lets and  stylus,  parchment,  and  paper,  each  received 
its  share  of  attention. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  modem  postal 
system  followed.  The  dead-letter  office  was  men- 
•tioned  incidentally.  One  boy  became  deeply  inter- 
ested and  searched  the  library  for  further  information. 
He  gleaned  some  very  curious  facts  from  the  files  of 
magazines,  and  was  allowed  to  give  his  account  of 
this  subject  to  the  class  as  a  special  exercise. 

The  proper  form  for  the  beginning  and  closing  of 
a  letter  was  carefully  noted,  also  the  address  upon  the 
envelope,  and  then  came  the  test. 

Each  child  was  asked  to  imagine  liimself  in  some 
other  part  of  the  world  and  to  write  a  letter  to  one  of 
his  classmates. 

Although  such  careful  preparation  is  certain  to 
bring  good  results,  Miss  Dunn  did  not  anticipate  the 
wealth  of  enthusiasm  and  ingenuity  that  followed  this 
request. 

There  was  a  letter  from  China  with  the  letters  and 
words  printed  in  vertical  lines,  which  had  to  be  read 
backward.  A  genuine  Chinese  stamp  had  been  ob- 
tained and  fastened  upon  the  envelope;  another  was 
supposed  to  have  come  from  beyond  the  sea.  It  had 
been  in  a  shipwreck,  and  the  envelope  was  so  water- 
soaked  that  the  address  was  scarcely  legible. . 

Even  more  curious  was  a  scroll  of  birch  bark 
covered  with  charcoal  pictures.  This  idea  was  sug- 
gested by  their  work  on  the  American  Indians,  in  the 
history  class. 

There  were  letters  from  the  North  Pole,  Siberia, 
Cuba,  the  Klondike,  an  Egyptian  mummy  case,  and 
numerous  places  connected  with  their  geography. 

In  this  way  the  subject  was  made  one  of  intense  in- 
terest to  the  children,  and  of  lasting  satisfaction  to 
the  teacher;  for  hidden  in  one  comer  of  her  desk,  she 
has  a  little  pile  of  unique  material,  ready  for  the 
dreaded  spring  exhibition. 


If  you  find  yourself  feeling  cross,  lead  the  school 
in  a  rollicking  song. 
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SILHOUETTE    SKETCHING. 

BY    D.    L.    W.    AND   E.    G^ 

[The  illustrations  are  from  the  work  of  children  from  eight 
to  twelve  years  old.] 

AS  there  ever  a  child  who  did  not  delight 
to  dabble  in  ink?  Little  mischief- 
maker,  how  his  eyes  would  shine,  in 
spite  of  his  disgrace,  over  the  funny 
splurge  of  a  drop  of  ink  on  his  paper. 
Now  comes  silhouette  sketching  into  the  schools  and 

tells  him  that  he  may 
make  blots,  only  he  must 
make  blots  that  mean 
something.  But  this 
kind  of  blotting  that 
looks  like  a  sedge  or  a 
grass,  or  a  rabbit,  or  the 
view  from  the  school- 
room window,  is  more  in- 
teresting than  the  mere 
splatter,  even  to  the  child.  It  captures  his  attention, 
draws  upon  his  imagination  and  invention,  and  gives 
him  a  reason  and  an  object  for  doing  what  he  likes  to 
do  naturally.  From  which  it  is  plainly  axiomatic 
that  silhouette  sketching,  although  an  innovation  in 
the  course  of  events  pedagogical  and  paidological,  is 
justified  by  the  most  approved  principles  of  educa- 
tion. 

Silhouette  sketching  endeavors,  before  all  else,  to 
teach  expression,  and  this  in  a  double  sense.  Its  first 
and  greatest  mission  is  to  make  the  pupil  feel  that  his 
grass,  his  sedge,  his  twig,  has  a  look  of  grace  and 
beauty  that  no  other  of  its  kind  could  have,  a  look 
which  has  grown  into  it  and  shaped  it  in  growing,  a 
look  which  nature  gave  it.  Its  second  purpose — 
when  that  look  is  felt — is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  make 


a  picture  of  his  object  just  as  it  looks  to  him.  Such 
a  result  would  seem  to  be  a  hope  to  dream  of,  if  it 
were  not  just  what  the  child's  earnest,  artless  spirit  is  _ 
always  striving  after,  to  repeat  impromptu,  in  his  own 
fashion,  whatever  appeals  to  him.  Silhouette  sketch- 
ing sets  free  this  impulse,  which  is  not  to  copy,  but  to 
reproduce.  Obvio^isly  it  is  not  finished  work,  it  does 
not  ask  for  fine  attention  to  lines  of  form,  like  draw- 
ing, but  for  rapid,  vigorous,  and  positive  transference 
of  a  momentary  effect.  To 
make  every  stroke  tell  will 
be,  therefore,  the  first  thing 
to  learn,  for  with  the  brush 
and  ink  there  can  be  no 
erasing,  no  outlining  and 
filling  in,  and  actual  sketch- 
ing will  need  to  be  prepared 
for  by  practice  work  in  curves  and  dashes,  and  in 
using    the  brush    at    once    freely    and    decisively. 


(Water  color  brushes  are  best  for  all  purposes,  but 
toothpicks,  or  soft  wood  whittled  sticks  can  be  used 
effectually.)  When  the  pupil  gets  the  idea  of  using 
the  brush  he  will  still  need  a  lesson  or  two  in 
aesthetics  in  order  to  do  the  true  work  set  before  him. 
Before  attempting  any  actual  explanation,  bring  in 
illustrative  drawings  of  nature  studies  by  Burroughs 
or  Hamilton  Gibson  (vignettes  and  tail-piece^  in  the 
Century  and  other  magazines),  road-side  tliickets  and 
tangles  of  vine,  clumps  of  fern,  etc.,  and  open  the  eyes 
of  the  childrem  to  see  the  grace  and  loveliness  of 
nature^s  work  and  how  the  artists  have  made  it 

appear  to  them  in 
making  a  picture  of 
the  grass,  flowers,  or 
foliage  just  as  if 
growing.  Then  from 
the  specimen  itself 
show  how  it  is  grow- 
ing that  has  rounded 
the  stem  and  jointed 
the  twig,  and  pointed 
the  ears  of  the  rab- 
bits. Tell  them  they 
are  to  make  the  shape 
grow  on  their  papers, 
too.  Best  for  the 
first  studies  are  such 
things  as  the  pupil 
can  have  by  him  on 
his  own  desk, — 
grasses,  sedges,  twigs, 
and  leaves.  When 
he  can  sketch  these 
with  a  certain  skill, 
he  is  ready  to  make 
his  sketch  froan  a 
distance,  from  something  placed  before  the 
class.  It  will  need  to  be  an  object  of  more  body  to 
compensate  for  the  remoteness,  still  let  the  aim  be 
to  sketch  from  life. 

Try  some  animal  that  the  children  know  and  love, 
a  squirrel  or  a  rabbit.  It  will  be  necessary  first  to 
give  a  few  directions  about  the  general  proportions  of 
the  head  to  the  body,  the  feet  to  the  legs,  the  height 
to  the  breadth,  and  for  the  sake  of  these  let  the  pupils 
sketch  first  from  a  stuffed  model.  Then  bring  in  a 
live  pet  rabbit,  for  studies  in  different  attitudes. 
Some  fi'esh  clover,  or  a  little  petting  will  keep  him 
quiet.     "AVhat  soft  ears  he  has!"  "Isn't  he  cunning?" 


greater 


will  be  irrepressible,  and  instead  of  trying  to  hush  it, 
tell  the  children  to  see  how  plainly  they  can  make 
these  things  show  in  their  sketches.  When  they  copy 
him  in  different  attitudes  tell  them  to  see  if  their 
sketches  will  show  what  each  one  means.  Then  they 
are  ready  for  larger  and  more  complex  studies,  and 
soon  will  learn  to  do  bits  of  landscape. 
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Together  with  this  study  of  expression  make  sil- 
houette sketching  from 
the  very  beginning  a  study 
of  arrangement.  Illus- 
trations such  as  men- 
tioned above  and  Japan- 
ese pictures  will  show  the 
'•fine  art''  to  be  aimed 
after.  In  their  own  work 
teach  the  pupils  first  of  all 
that  each  sketch  must  be  defined  by  a  starting  point — 
on  a  line  or  the  circumference  of  a  circle — to  secure 
it,  so  to  speak.  Then  show  how  much  firmer,  more 
substantial  the  picture  is  when  enclosed  within  a 
"frame,"  circular  or  rectangular.  The  next  step  is 
how  to  take  advantage  of  space.  Show  by  illustration 
that  space  divided  equally,  either  vertically  or  diago- 
nally, is  stifT  and  solid,  not  pretty  nor  graceful,  for 
these  depend  upon  ease  and  room.  Nature  always 
wants  room  to  do  more  if  she  likes,  to  reach  out  fur- 
ther in  one.  way  or  another,  to  nod  her  gra.ss  tip  this 
way  or  that,  to  grow  taller.  Nature  always  balances 
things,  too,  and  the  children  must  take  care  if  they 
tr}'  to  straighten  out  a  bent  leaf  that  they  are  not 
spoiling  one  of  her  fine  adjustments  and  altering  the 
expression  of  the  plant  or  vine. 

Let  the  children  experiment  in  varying  their  ar- 
rangements with  the  specimen  itself  before  sketching 
it.  For  a  guide,  cut  from  the  centre  of  a  large 
sheet  of  drawing  paper  a  rectangle  five  by  nine  inches; 
this  will  Iciive  a  frame  of  about  three  inches  in  width. 
Witliin  such  a  frame  the  pupil  can  arrange  and  re-ar- 
range his  specimen,  taking  care  always  that  the  stem 
rests  upon  the  edge  of  the  frame.  Lay  a  grass  from 
comer  to  corner,  and  from  top  to  bottom,  straight 
up  and  down.  The  stiffness  of  either  of  these  ar- 
rangements will  plainly  be  evident  to  the  pupils. 
They  will  soon  learn  to  see,  too,  why  grasses  and 
sedges  pointing  upward  take  kindly  to  the  panel  ar- 
rangement, while  spiky  twigs  suggest  a  circle  for  their 


frame.  Such  a  study  is  in  itself  an  expression  of  a 
finer  sense  of  appreciation,  lying  deeper  than  the 
faculty  of  observation,  teaching  even  little  folks  to 
see  \nth  the  vision  of  the  soul. 

Pupils,  especially  in  the  younger  grades,  are  in- 
clined to  make  their  studies  real  with  little  fancies  of 
their  own  life.  The  grass  bows,  its  arms  are  long. 
They  must  not  make  it  too  tall  for  its  head,  their 
mother  would  not  want  their  picture  to  look  as  if 
they  were  walking  on  stilts.  It  is  well  to  encourage 
this  personification,  for  it  gives  a  personal  element 
to  the  specimen  that  tells  in  the  sketches.     And  this 


is  the  thing  to  strive  for,  to  bring  the  life  of  nature 
into  a  close  personal  intimacy  with  the  child's  own 
life,  till  its  deeper  beauty  opens  to  him  more  and 
more,  and  every  living  thing  becomes  something  to 
love,  whereby  its  expression  becomes  his  own,  whether 
skill  be  given  to  his  hand  or  not;  in  understanding 
given  to  his  heart. 


STUBBORN  NATURES  MUST  BE  LED.  NOT 
DRIVEN. 


BY    NOBLE    G.    BICE. 


ID    you    ever    go 
you  know  what 
as 


trout  fishing?  Do 
it  is  to  match  your 
skill  as  a  fisherman  against  the 
wily  ways  of  a  trout  fighting  for 
its  life?  You  cast  your  line  near 
the  edge  of  a  stream  where  there  is  an  over- 
hanging tuft  of  grass  or  a  bunch  of  pond  lily  leaves. 
There  is  a  snap  and  the  reel  revolves  rapidly  at  the 
first  scared  rush  of  the  fish.  Should  the  green  fisher- 
man now  attempt  to  land  the  trout  without  playing 
him,  the  chances  are  that  the  fish  will  escape.  There 
is  too  much  resistance  to  overcome,  the  line  breaks, 
and  the  fish  gets  away  with  the  fly, — the  line  trailing 
behind  to  tangle  sometimes  in  the  weeds  and  destroy 
it-s  victim.  Or  if  the  line  holds  fast,  the  fish  tears  him- 
self loose,  and  the  chance  to  catch  him  is  gone. 

The  experiences!  fisherman,  on  the  contrary,  offers 
little  resistance  to  the  rush  of  the  fish,  keeping  a  tight 
line  and  biding  his  time.  When  the  fish  tires  he  reels 
in  carefully,  quietly,  offering  as  little  resistance  as  pos- 
sible, ready  to  let  the  line  run  out  at  the  next  rush, 
until  at  last  the  fish  is  tired  and  no  longer  resists,  and 
is  pulled  ashore.  It  is  a  contest  between  the  firm  will 
and  skillful  hand  of  the  fisherman  and  stubborn  re- 
sistance of  the  fish.  The  fisherman  wins,  not  by  op- 
posing \dolence  to  violence,  but  by  waiting  until  the 
fish  has  tired  itself  out  and  can  be  easily  controlled 
and  captured. 

Did  you  ever  think  how  much  your  stubborn,  bad 
boy  is  like  the  fish  in  its  unreasoning  mad  rush? 

When  he  draws  away  from  you  and  perhaps  makes 
an  issue,  instead  of  letting  him  reel  out  the  line,  and 
waiting  until  he  is  reasonable,  you  attempt  to  force 
him  your  way  at  once;  the  consequence  is  there  is  a' 
break  between  you  ffnd  you  never  recover  your  influ- 
ence over  him.  But  if,  instead,  you  follow  the  plan 
of  the  successful  fishennan,  and  do  not  use  force  when 
he  is  most  obstinate,  but  wait  a  little  until  he  is  in  a 
more  tractable  mood,  then,  if  you  are  skillful,  you  will 
accomplish  your  end,  your  influence  will  prevail,  and 
your  pupil  will  follow  your  lead,  trusting  in  your 
superior  skill  and  wisdom. 

There  are  times  when  the  most  skillful  work  will 
fail,  both  in  teaching  school  and  catching  fish.— N.  W. 
Journal  of  Education. 


Decorate  the  blackboard  with  pictures  of  bird 
life, — a  nest  with  eggs  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree,  a  nest 
almost  hidden  by  grasses,  a  flight  of  swallows,  etc.,  etc. 
Fse  also  beautifjil  bird  verses,  of  which  there  are 
many. 
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Bird  Day. 


A  DAY  WITH  THE  BIRDS. 

BV    MRS.    CAROLINE    H.    STANLEY. 

ET  this  day  be  but  the  natural  culmina- 
tion of  the  instruction  given  and  the 
interest  awakened  in  birds  during  your 
spring  study  of  them.  Have  informal 
talks  for  some  time  b  fore,  and  stimulate 
observation  as  much  as  possible.  Get  the  children  to 
watch  birds  and  study  their  habits  for  themselves. 
Then  lead  them  to  tell  in  their  own  words  what  they 
have  noticed.  If  this  is  done  in  their  every-day  work, 
they  will  be  prepared  to  answer  informal  questions  in- 
telligently before  others.  This  forms  on©  of  the  most 
pleasant  features  of  a  day  of  this  kind,  because  it  gives 
the  parents  an  opportunity  to  see  the  kind  of  work 
that  is  done  in  every  day  session. 

PROGEAAfME. 
RETURN  OF  THE  BIRDS. 
[Tune:  "BUly  Boy."] 
Oh,  where  have  you  been, 
.       Little  birds,  little  birds, 

Oh,  where  have  you  been,  littlfe  birdies? 

We  have  been  far  away. 

Where  no  winter  winds  can  play. 

To  a  land  all  beautiful  with  flowers. 

Oh,  why  did  you  go, 

Little  birds,  little  birds. 

Oh,  why  did  you  go,  little  birdies? 

We  could  not  stay  here. 

Through  the  winter  cold  and  drear. 

For  you  know  we  are  tender  little  creatures. 

How  long  will  you  stay. 

Little  birds,  little  birds. 

How  long  will  you  stay,  little  birdies? 

All  the  bright  summer  days. 

Singing  all  our  sweetest  lays. 

And  we  hope  we  are  welcome  with  the  children. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ABOUT  BIRDS. 
The  following  are  given  as  suggestive: — 
Where  do  the  birds  go  in  winter? 
Why  do  they  go? 

What  birds  remain  during  winter? 
Which  ones  return  first? 
Who  teaches  the  bird  where  to  go? 
Name  one  bird  that  you  know  by  sight. 
Name  one  whose  note  you  know. 
Where  does  the  robin  build  her  nest? 
How  many  eggs  has  she? 
Describe  them. 

How  does  the  mother-bird  feed  her  young? 
How  do  they  learn  to  fly? 
Is  the  same  nest  ever  used  twice? 
What  is  the  legend  of  the  robin's  red  breast? 
[It  is  said  that  when  Christ  was  on  the  cross  a  robin 
flew  to  him  and  plucked  away  one  of  the  cruel  thorns  from 


his  brow.  The  blood  gushed  forth  and  crimsoned  the 
breast  of  the  bird,  and  since  that  time  the  robin  has  ever 
had  a  red  breast.] 

TELLTALES. 
Pussy  willow  has  a  secret  that  the  snowdrops  whispered 

her. 
And  she  purred  it  to  the  south  wind  while  it  stroked  her 

velvet  fur; 
And  the  south  wind  hummed  it  softly  to  the  busy  honey 

bees. 
And  they  buzzed  it  to  the  blossoms  on  the  scarlet  maple 

trees; 
And  these  dropped  it  to  the  wood-brooks  brimming  full  of 

melted  snow. 
And  the  brooks  told  Robin  Redbreast,  as  they  chattered 

to  and  fro; 
Little  Robin  could  not  keep  it,  so  he  sang  it  loud  and  clear 
To  the  sleepy  flelds  and  meadows:  "Wake  up!  cheer  up! 

spring  is  here!" 

— Youth's  Companion. 

LITTLE   BIRD   BLUE. 
Little  Bird  Blue,  come  sing  us  your  song; 
The  <5old  winter  weather  has  lasted  so  long, 
We're  tired  of  skates  and  we're  tired  of  sleds. 
We're  tired  of  snowbanks  as  high  as  our  heads; 

Now  we're  watching  for  you. 

Little  Bird  Blue. 

Soon  as  you  sing,  then  the  springtime  will  come. 
The  robins  will  call  and  the  honey  bees  hum. 
And  the  dear  little  pussies,  so  cunning  and  gray. 
Will  sit  in  the  willow- trees  over  the  way; 

So  hurry,  please  do, 

Little  Bird  Blue! 

We're  longing  to  hunt  in  the  woods,  for  we  know 
Just  where  the  spring  beauties  and  liverwort  grow; 
We're  sure  they  will  peep  when  they  hear  your  first  song; 
But  why  are  you  keeping  us  waiting  so  long. 

All  waiting  for  you. 

Little  Bird  Blue? 

— Youth's  Companion. 

TINY  VERSES  FOR  TINY  FOLKS. 
The  little  birds  fly  over. 

And  O,  how  sweet  they  sing. 
To  tell  the  happy  children 

That  once  again  'tis  spring. 

This  is  the  time,  and  all  the  birds  are  flying  ^ 

Upon  the  old,  old  quest: — 
If  there  Is  one  thing  left  on  earth  worth  trying. 

It  is  to  build  a  nest.  ] 

Lessons  sweet  of  spring  returning, 

Welcome  to  the  thoughtful  heart! 
May  I  call  your  sense  of  learning, 

Instinct  pure,  or  Heaven-taught  art? 
A  birdie  with  a  yellow  bill 

Hopped  upon  the  window  sill,  ^ 

Cocked  his  shining  eye  and  said:  j 

"Ain't  you  'shamed,  you  sleepy  head!" 
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A  PRETTY  GOWN. 
All  the  shop  windows  in  town  are  tuU 
Of  silk  and  cotton  and  gingham  and  wool. 
But  none  of  them  shows  a  gown  so  gay 
As  the  one  Mrs.  Humming-Bird  wears  to-day. 
'Tis  the  very  same  fashion  her  grandmother  wore. 
And  hasn't  a  seam  or  pucker  or  gore; 
The  sun  doesn't  fade  it,  the  rain  doesn't  spot. 
And  it's  Just  the  thing  whether  chilly  or  hot 
'TIS  a  perfect  fit,  and  it  won't  wear  out. 
But  will  last  her  as  long  as  she  lives,  no  doubt 

—Anna  M.  Pratt,  in  Youth's  Companion. 

THE   FIRST   SONG-SPARROW. 
Sunshine  set  to  music! 

Hear  the  sparrows  sing! 
In  his  note  is  freshness 

Of  the  new-born  spring; 
In  his  trill  delicious 

Summer  overflows — 
Whiteness  of  the  lily, 

Sweetness  of  the  rose. 

Splendor  of  the  sunrise. 

Fragrance  of  the  breeze, 
Crystal  of  the  brooklet 

Trickling  under  trees. 
Over  moss  and  pebbles, — 

Hark!  you  have  them  all 
Prophesied  and  chanted 

In  the  sparrow's  call. 

Pilgrim  of  the  tree-tops. 

Burdened  with  a  song 
That  he  drops  among  us 

As  he  flies  along, 
Promises  and  blessings 

Scattering  at  our  feet, 
Till  we  sing  together, 

"Oh,  but  life  is  sweet!" 

Listen!  the  song-sparrow! 

Spirit?  or  a  bird?— 
Simple  joy  of  singing 

In  his  song  is  heard. 
Somewhere,  far  in  glory. 

Love  our  life  has  kissed; 
He  resounds  the  rapture, — 

Heavenly  optimist! 

Resurrection  singer! 

Gladness  of  the  year! 
In  thine  Easter  carol 

Bringing  heaven  so  near 
That  we  scarcely  know  it 

From  the  earth  apart: — 
Sing  immortal  summer 

To  the  wintry  heart! 

Waft  us  down  faith's  message 

From  behind  the  sky. 
Till  our  aspirations 

With  thee  sing  and  fly! 
"God  is  good  forever! 

Nothing  shall  go  wrong! " 
Sunshine  set  to  music — 

'Tis  the  sparrow's  song. 


AH  ME! 


-Lucy  Larcom. 


I  killed  a  robin.    The  little  thing. 
With  scarlet  breast  on  a  glossy  wing, 
That  comes  in  the  apple  tree  to  sing. 

I  flung  a  stone  as  he  twittered  there, 
I  only  meant  to  give  him  a  scare. 
But  off  it  went— and  hit  him  square. 


A  little  flutter— a  little  cry- 
Then  on  the  ground  I  saw  him  lie. 
I  didn't  think  he  was  going  to  die. 

But  as  I  watched  him  I  soon  could  see 
He  never  would  sing  for  you  or  me 
Any  more  in  the  apple  tree. 

Never  more  in  the  morning  light, 
Never  more  in  the  sunshine  bright, 
Trilling  his  song  in  gay  delight 

And  I'm  thinking,  every  summer  day, 
How  never,  never  I  can  repay 
The  little  life  that  I  took  away. 

— Sydney  Dayre,  in  Youth's  Companion. 


l.KS 
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ROBBING  A   MOTHER. 

The  aigrettes  that  we  wear  in  our  hats  are  the  feathers 
from  the  back,  called  the  dorsal  feathers,  of  the  white 
heron.  They  come  only  when  the  little  mother  bird  is 
getting  ready  to  build  her  nest  and  lay  the  eggs  which  she 
will  care  for  so  tenderly,  that  her  little  birds  may  help 
to  make  the  world  a  more  beautiful  place. 

The  hunters  know  they  can  get  these  feathers  only 
when  the  mother  heron  is  on  her  neet,  and  that  she  loves 
her  babies  so  dearly  that  she  will  not  leave  her  neet 
Then  the  hunters  ^hoot  her,  pluck  her  beautiful  feathers, 
and  leave  the  baby  birds  to  starve  and  perish  in  the  neet 
for  want  of  care.  — Outlook. 

CHRISTMAS  IN  NORWAY. 
At  Christmas-tide,  in  Norway  land, 

Upon  the  houses'  eaves,  fast  bound, 
A  sheaf  of  wheat  is  firmly  set 

For  hungry  birds  that  flock  around. 

The  farmer,  as  he  heaps  his  board 
With  goodly  meats  and  Christmas  cheer, 

Does  not  forget  that  God's  dear' birds — 
Man's  feathered  pensioners — are  near. 

A  lesson  of  the  wondrous  Star 
Breathes  sweetly  from  this  simple  tale: 

To  one  who  constant  mercy  shows, 
God's  tender  mercy  ne'er  shall  fail. 

THE   WOODPECKER. 

The  woodpecker  is  a  friend  to  man.  It  does  not  injure 
the  trees,  as  many  believe,  but  is  one  of  the  tree's  beet 
friends.  It  feeds  on  Insects,  worms,  and  grubs  that  are 
injurious  to  trees.  If  the  woodpecker  pecks  into  a  tree, 
it  is  because  there  is  a  worm  or  grub  there  which  would 
injure  the  tree  far  more  than  the  hole  caused  by  the  bird's 
bill. 

The  woodpecker's  bill  is  long,  strong,  and  sharp,  and 
very  tough.  Its  neck  is  strong  but  flexible.  The  feet  are 
peculiar,  having  two  toes  in  front  and  two  behind.  The 
claws  are  like  hooks,  so  as  to  give  a  more  flrm  hold  on  the 
side  of  the  tree. 

The  tail  is  strong  and  short,  and  forms  a  brace  against 
the  tree,  so  that  the  bird  can  strike  a  hard  blow  with  its 
bill. 

The  tongue  is  very  peculiar.  It  is  long,  slim,  and  very 
flexible.    On  the  end  it  is  sharp  and  barbed  like  a  spear. 
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This  is  to  enable  the  woodpecker  to  run  it  into  the  hole 
made  by  the  bill  and  pieree  the  worm  or  grab  to  draw  it 
out. 

The  nest  of  the  woodpecker  is  also  peculiar.  It  is  usu- 
ally inside  of  a  partially  decayed  tree  that  is  not  hard  to 
peck  out  The  woodpecker's  nest  is  called  its  burrow. 
The  nest  proper  is  simply  an  enlargement  of  the  tunnel, 
and  is  quite  roomy.  — D.  R.  Augsburg. 

HOW  THE  WOODPECKER  KNOWS. 
Boy  at  the  Window.— 

"How  does  he  know  where  to  dig  his  hole. 
The  woodpecker  there  on  the  elm-tree  bole? 
How  does  he  know  what  kind  of  a  limb 
To  use  for  a  drum,  and  to  burrow  in  ? 
How  does  he  find  where  the  young  grubs  grow— 
Fd  like  to  know?" 


I  bring  them  back  in  song/'  he  said; 
"I  can  but  sing." 
— ^Eudora  Bumstead,  in  Youth's  Companion. 

How  do  robins  build  their  nests? 

Robin  Redbreast  told  me. 
First  a  wisp  of  amber  hay 
In  a  pretty  round  they  lay. 
Then  some  shreds  of  downy  flow. 
Feathers,  too,  and  bits  of  moss. 
Woven  with  a  sweet,  sweet  song. 
This  way,  that  way,  and  across, — 

That's  what  Robin  told  to  me— 

That's  what  Robin  told  me. 
Where  do  robins  build  their  nests? 

Robin  Redbreast  told  me. 
Up  among  the  leayes  so  deep. 


WHAT  ROBIN  TOLD. 


The  woodpecker  flew  to  a  maple  limb. 
And  drummed  a  tattoo  that  was  fun  for  him. 
''No  breakfast  here!     It's  too  hard  for  that," 
He  said,  as  down  on  his  tail  he  sat.  • 
"Just  listen  to  this:  rrrrr  rat-tat-tat" 

Away  to  the  pear  tree,  but  of  sight,  ^ 
With  a  cheery  call  and  a  Jumping  flight! 
He  hopped  around  till  he  found  a  stub, 
"Ah,  here's  the  place  to  look  for  a  grub! 
'Tis  moist  and  dead — rrrrr  rub-dub-dub." 

To  a  branch  of  the  apple  Downy  hied, 

And  hung  by  his  toes  to  the  under  side. 

"  'Twill  be  sunny  here  in  this  hollow  trunk; 

It's  dry  and  soft,  with  a  heart  of  punk. 

Just  the  place  for  a  liest — ^rrrrr  runk-tunk-tunk." 

"I  see,"  said  the  boy.    "Just  a  tap  or  two. 
Then  listen  as  any  bright  boy  might  do. 
You  can  tell  ripe  melons  and  garden  stuff 
In  the  very  same  way — it's  easy  enough." 

*  —William  J.  Long,  in  Youth's  Companion. 

I  CAN  BUT  SING. 

"O  little  bird  of  restless  wing. 

Why  dost  thou  sing  so  sweet  and  loud? 

Why  dost  thou  sing  so  strong  and  proud? 

Why  dost  thou  sing?" 

"Oh  I  have  drunk  the  wine  of  spring. 
My  mate  hath  built  a  nest  with  me; 
My  hope  flames  out  in  song,"  said  he; 

"I  can  but  sing." 

"0  little  bird  of  broken  wing. 
Why  dost  thou  sing  so  low  and  clear? 
Why  dost  thou  sing  so  fond  and  near? 

Why  dost  thou  sing?" 

"Oh,  I  have  seen  the  end  of  spring; 
My  nest  is  wrecked;  my  mate  is  dead ; 


Where  the  sunbeams  rarely  ereep, — 
Long  before  the  winds  are  cold. 
Long  before  the  leaves  are  old. 
Bright-eyed  stars  will  peep  and  see 
Baby  robins— one,  two,  three — 

That's  what  Robin  told  to  me— 

That's  what  Robin  told  me. 

ROLL-CALL  OF  HOME  BIRDS. 

Put  on  the  board  where  all  can  see  it  a  roll  of  natlTt 
birds,  beginning  with  the  most  familiar,  and  adding  to  it 
as  the  children  think  of  them.  Let  each  one  select  a 
bird — preferably  the  one  he  has  suggested — and  be  able  to 
give  an  item  of  information  in  regard  to  it — anything  as 
to  size,  color,  shape,  peculiarities,  bill,  eyes,  wings,  feet, 
nest,  nesting-place,  eggs  (number,  color,  size),  habits, 
food,  etc. 

In  learning  this  one  Uem,  they  will  necessarily  leam 
others,  and,  in  their  conversations  on  the  subject  among 
themselves,  their  attention  will  naturally  .be  directed  to 
birds  in  a  pleasant  way,  which  will  stimulate  personal  re- 
search. 

As  a  class  exercise,  let  the  teacher  call  the  roll  and  the 
pupils  rise  in  their  seats  and  gave  their  items. 

WHAT  BIRDS  ARE  GOOD  FOR. 
Let  the  teacher  or  some  intelligent  child  give,  in  her 
own  words,  the  story  of  "The  Birds  of  KiUimgworth,"  by 
Longfellow. 


Do  you  ask  what  the  birds  say?    The  sparrow,  the  dov% 
The  linnet,  and  thrush  say,  I  love,  I  love. 
In  the  winter  they  are  silent,  the  wind  is  so  strong; 
What  it  says  I  don't  know,  but  it  singp  a  loud  song. 
But   green    boughs,    and    blossoms,    and    sunny,  wann 

weather. 
And  singing  and  loving  all  come  back  together. 

—Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
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ABOUT  SOME  BIRDS. 


BY   ALICE    6.    PATTBK. 


A  TRUE   STORY. 

DO  not  love  the  English  sparrow  very 
much,  do  you? 

I  think  he  is  a  cross,  quarrelsome, 
loud-talking,  seliish  bird.  I  will  tell 
you  one  reason  why  I  think  so. 

Last  spring  I  saw  two  httle  yellow  birds. 

They  were  darting  through  an  apple  tree  by  my 
window. 

They  looked  like  bits  of  golden  sunshine  gleaming 
among  the  green  leaves. 

They  seemed  to  be  looking  for  something. 

I  tied  some  soft,  white  cotton  on  a  twig  of  the  tree. 

"See,  dear  little  birds,"  I  said,  *'here  is  something 
to  make  a  nice  warm  bed  for  your  babies.^' 

But  the  birdies  did  not  seem  to  notice  me. 

Perhaps  they  were  afraid  of  me. 

They  did  not  come  again  that  day. 

The  next  morning  I  heard  a  low  whirr  and  flutter 
of  wings. 

It  wias  the  mother  yellow  bird,  hovering  over  the 
cotton* 

I  knew  it  was  the  mother  bird;  her  dress  is  not  so 
bright  as  the  father  bird's,  and  she  is  not  so  large. 

She  did  not  light  on  the  twig. 

She  fluttered  above  it,  and  made  quick,  dainty  pecks 
at  the  cotton. 

Her  beak  was  soon  full  of  the  soft,  fluflfy  stuff. 

It  looked  like  whipped  cream,  running  ooit  of  the 
canning  round  comers  of  her  mouth. 

Just  then  a  noisy  sparrow  came  swooping  through 
the  branches. 

"Here!  here! I  here!!!"  he  shrieked.  "Get  away! 
away!     That  is  mine!  mine!!  mine!!!" 

He  need  not  have  made  such  a  clatter. 

The  darling  little  yellow  bird  had  fluttered  away  in 
fright  at  the  first  cross  scream. 

You  should  have  seen  the  air  with  which  that 
naughty  sparrow  began  to  gobble  up  the  cotton. 

"The  bold,  saucy  thing!"  he  seemed  to  say,  between 
his  savage  pecks,  "how  dared  she  take  anything  from 
my  tree!" 

Your  tree,  indeed,  you  greedy  bird!  Is  it  your 
tree,  just  because  you  have  a  nest  in  it? 

I  think  he  tried  to  carry  off  all  the  cotton. 

But  his  mouth  was  not  large  enough. 

So  he  had  to  fly  away  and  leave  the  rest. 

Very  soon  I  saw  my  little  Sunshine  hovering  over 
the  bunch  of  cotton  again. 

But  this  time  her  mate  was  with  her. 

I  think  he  must  have  said,  "Never  mind,  dear! 
You  shall  have  all  you  want.  I  will  go,  too,  and  take 
care  of  you." 

And  so  he  did.     He  sat  on  a  twig  close  by. 

He  listened  with  both  his  sharp  little  ears. 

A  bird's  ears,  you  know,  are  tucked  away  under  his 
feathers. 

He  looked  with  all  his  eyes,— his  tiny  black  beads 
of  eyes. 

By  and  by  he  gave  a  shrill  cry. 

He  had  seen  the  cross  old  sparrow. 

But  little  Sunshine  had  her  mouth  full,  and  away 
thev  both  flew. 


So  they  kept  it  up,  until  all  the  cotton  was  gone. 

But  I  am  glad  of  one  thing.  I  am  glad  my  little 
Sunshine  got  cotton  enough  to  make  a  nice  warm  bed 
for  her  babies.     Aren't  you? 


OUR  EARLY  BIRDS. 

[Assign  one  fact  to  each  pupil.] 

K.  BLUEBIRD  is  here  by  the  middle  oi 
March. 

He  is  the  first  bird  to  come  back  from 
the  South. 
His  back   and   wings  are  blue,  his 
breast  is  brown  like  the  robin's,  his  bill  and  legs  are 
black. 

Mrs.  Bluebird  is  a  lighter  blue  than  her  husband, 
and  she  has  some  brown  on  her  head. 

The  robins  come  north  very  early. 

They  build  their  nests  in  the  orchard  or  near  the 
garden. 

The  robin  has  a  reddish  brown  breast,  a  black  head,, 
a  white  neck  streaked  with  black,  and  brown  wings. 

The  robin  is  larger  than  the  bluebird. 

He  makes  himself  very  useful  by  eating  iiwects. 

The  blackbirds  come  early  in  the  spring. 

They  come  in  flocks  and  keep  up  a  noisy  chattering. 

They  also  help  the  farmer  by  eating  worms  and 
grubs. 

They  are  plucky  and  drive  the  English  sparrows 
from  this  locality. 

I  love  the  swallows. 

They  come  in  May. 

We  have  several  ."nembers  of  the  swallow  family. 

Among  the  mof^t  common  are  the  purple  martin, 
the  cliff  swallow,  the  bam  swallow,  and  the  bank 
swallow. 

You  can  distinguish  the  cliff  swallows  by  their 
square  tails. 

The  swallows  fly  very  swiftly. 

It  is  said  that  the  swallow  flies  at  least  a  mile  a 
minute. 

Swallows  are  ver}'  affectionate,  and  build  near  each 
other. 

It  is  said  they  return  to  the  same  locality  and  to  the 
same  nests  year  after  year. 

They  leave  us  for  the  south  very  early  ^*n  the  fall. 

The  cute  little  chipping  sparrow  is  my  favorite,  with, 
his  chestnut  crown,  pretty  striped  back,  and  gray 
breast. 

lie  alwa)'s  lines  his  nest  with  hair,  and  for  this  some 
people  call  him  hair  bird. 

[These  may  be  extended  and  others  added  at  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher.] 


The  Story  of  Little  Birds. 

BY   M.    W. 

—  happy  little  birds  had  come  back  from  the  sunny 
south,  and  were  sitting  on  a  branch  on  an  old  apple  tree- 
trying  —  sing  their  very  merriest  song.  They  had 
not  been  in  the  tree  long  when  a  sly  old  cat  espied 
them,  and  thinking  that  these  —  birds  would  make  a 
nice  meal  for  —  lazy  old  cats,  went  off  and  told  an- 
other cat  —  come  —  the  tree  where  she  had  seen  the  — 
birds,  but  they  were  —  late,  the  little  birds  had  flown 
—  another  tree  —  far  away  for  the  old  cats  —  find 
them. 
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0E06RAPHT  BT  GRADES -(VIL) 

BY    MABY   B.    DAVIS, 

Principa.  Training  School,  Haverhill,  Blass. 

BROOK-BASIN  AND  BROOK— OUTDOOR  STUDY. 

I7^i2*/1  E  ACHEE     should      previously     select 
locality  and  points  for  illustration. 
J^  First.     Observe  brook-basin.      Lead 

^'^     pupils  to  think  of  it  as  a  combination 
of  three  slopes, — ^two  side  slopes  and 
one  source  slope.     Observe  the  brook.     Note  that  it 
flows  along  the  lowest  line  where  the  two  side  slopes 
meet. 
Observe  the  direction  water  flows  in  brook.     Why? 
Develop.     The  rain  falls  on  the  side  slopes  and 
fliows  down  to  form  the  main  stream;  the  source  slope 
directs  the  flow  of  the  water. 

(a)  The  lower  line  where  slopes  meet  is,  or  may  be, 
the  brook-bed.     Sketch  the  brook-bed. 

(b)  A  brook  is  a  small  stream  of  water  flowing 
through  the  land.  The  little  streams  which  feed  the 
brook  are  called  feeders  or  tributaries. 


Fig.  8.    Bbook  and  Brook-basin. 

(c)  All  the  land  drained  by  a  brook  and  its  feeders 
is  a  brook-basin. 

(d)  A  brook-basin  has  three  slopes. 

Find  the  water  partings  between  the  feeders  or 
tributaries. 

Again  observe  the  hill  and  find  many  miniature 
brook  or  stream  basins.  Think  how  the  water  would 
flow  during  a  rain  or  shower.  The  road-bed,  street, 
and  schoolyard  furnish  many  and  good  illustrations 
in  miniature  directly  after  a  rain. 

Observe  some  locality  (in  yard  or  street)  where  the 
rain  has  washed  or  gullied  out  the  soil.  It  is  a  gully 
or  dry  brook-bed  and  basin.  Trace  the  different 
slopes;  the  water  parting.  Observe  the  bed;  note 
with  what  it  is  covered;  what  has  been  washed  away; 
what  left;  in  which  part  of  course  are  the  largest 
stones;  the  smallest  ones.  What  has  become  of  the 
sand  and  soil?  Find  it  and  describe.  What  kind  of 
a  rain  muat  it  have  been?  How  do  you  think  the 
water  looked  as  it  flowed  through  this  gully?  How 
does  the  water  in  the  gutter  look  during  a  heavy 
shower  or  rain?    Why? 


INDOOR   LESSON. 

Teacher  and  pupils  model,  using  sand,  gravel,  and 
pebbles;  describe;  sketch  on  blackboard,  and  on  paper. 
Drill  so  that  pupils  thoroughly  understand  what  each 
part  of  sketch  represents. 

Xow,  bring  in  many  pictures  of  brooks  and  brook- 
basins  for  pupils  to  read  and  describe.  Select  litera- 
ture in  regard  to  subject. 

CHAIN  OF  HILLS. 

Observe  several  lulls  extending  in  a  line  or  row 
(chain).  These  may  be  very  low, — ^in  miniature,  if  no 
others  are  available.     Pupils  describe. 

Observe  the  slopes;  the  low  land  between  the  hills. 
Note  if  this  break  or  opening  between  the  hills  is  nar- 
row or  wide. 

Trace  the  highest  and  the  lowest  lines  where  the 
slopes  meet.  Note  the  number  of  each.  Tell  how 
it  would  look  during  a  rain. 

Teacher  and  different  pupils  mould  chain  of  hills. 
Pupils  describe  and  sketch. 


Fio.  9.    Chauv  of  Hills. 


Develop.     Low  land  between  hills  is  a  valley.* 
Print  name  on  each  part  of  sketch. . 
Study  the  brook.     (Name  parts.) 
Sketch  the  brook  and  its  feeders  in  a  brook-basin. 
Indicate  water  partings  with  dotted  lines. 


Jitf^^-ncd  V 


Vxai^ii^ 


Fio.  10.    A  Brook  and  its  Feeders.    Water  Partivos. 

Develop.    The  place  where   a  brook  begins  is  its 
source. 

The  place  where  a  brook  flows  into  some  other 
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water  is  its  mouth.  The  source  is  higher  than  the 
mouth. 

Ijead  children  to  think  of  the  speed  and  carrying 
power  through  simple  questions.  Lead  them  to  see 
that  the  higher  the  source  the  greater  the  force  of  fall, 
swiftness,  and  carrying  power. 

Toward  the  source  is  up  stream.  Toward  the 
mouth  is  down  stream. 

The  land  touching  the  sides  of  the  stream  forms  its 
banks,: — right  and  left. 

The  right  bank  is  on  the  right  hand  going  down 
stream  and  on  the  left  going  up  stream. 

The  left  bank  is  on  the  left  hand  going  down  stream 
and  on  the  right  going  up  stream. 

Print  names  on  each  part  of  sketch. 

Teacher  should  sketch  on  board,  and  drill  until  all 
pupils  know  and  can*describe  each  part. 

A  brook  and  its  feeders  is  a  brook  system. 

A  brook  system  drains  a  brook-basin. 

Observe  beds  of  different  streams.  Of  what  com- 
posed ?  Think  why  these  stones  are  so  bare;  how  they 
came  to  be  in  tbe  brook-bed.  Think  when  the  water 
will  move  or  cany  these  stones  down  stream, — during 
high  water  (flood  time)  or  during  low  water.  When 
does  the  little  stream  overflow  its  banks?  What  does 
it  do  with  the  finer  soil?  Thus  lead  the  children  to 
see  that  even  the  little  streams  have  a  work  to  do  in 
the  great  plan  and  thought  of  the  Universe. 

GENERAL  NOTES. 

.  With  every  step  the  out-door  lesson  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  in-door  lessons,  until  pupils  have  clear 
mental  pictures  of  a  few  things. 

Do  not  teach  definitions,  but  develop  them,  by  lead- 
ing children  to  describe  in  clear  concise  language. 

Terms  must  be  developed  as  an  aid  in  describing; 
and  a  certain  drill  in  language  forms  must  be  given  to 
aid  and  clear  up  the  mental  pictures.  Sketch  freely, 
as  the  pencil  may  often  tell  what  the  tongue  cannot. 
We  do  not  have  dear  mental  pictures  unless  we  can 
express  them  in  some  way. 

Use  the  sand  and  sand  table  whenever  possible,  and 
allow  the  children  to  do  so,  always  giving  them  some- 
thing definite  to  make  and  then  seeing  that  they  do  it. 

Teach  selections  of  literature,  of  the  brook,  the 
hills,  and  anything  indicating  the  work  of  the  rain  or 
winds. 

Show  many'  pictures  of  brooks,  hills,  forests,  and 

other  natural  features. 

Number  Work. 

Practice  persistently  the  following  combinations  until 

absolute  accuracy  and  reasonable  rapidity  are  secured:  — 

3666666666 

2284578979 

6666666666 
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A  BON-BON. 

BY  H.  8.  H. 


F  every  teacher  should  keep  a  blank  book 
with  the  funny  things  children  say  en- 
tered in  it,  1  verily  believe  that  the  old 
world  would  have  to  hold  its  sides  for 
laughter. 
Here  is  one  "funny."'  A  clajss  of  second  grade  chil- 
dren were  learning  of  Columbus.  The  teacher  stood 
before  them  with  a  sphere  in  her  hand;  upon  it  were 
dots  marking  Columbus'  home  and  the  new  country, 
America,  Very  carefully  the  story  of  the  great  dis- 
coverer's failures  and  discouragements  was  related. 
Intense  interest  and  sympathy  possessed  the  children's 
minds.  How  they  loved  the  generous  Isabella  and 
her  gift!  Over  across  the  ocean  they  sailed  with  the 
three  small  barks,  afraid  with  the  sailors,  hopeful  with 
Columbus.  They  saw  logs  floating  in  the  ocean,  and 
sea-weed,  and  knew  that  land  was  near.  "One  morn- 
ing as  the  sailors  looked  out  over  the  water  they  saw 
just  where  the  sky  and  sea  meet  a  long  low  blue  line 
like  a  cloud."  (Here  the  teacher,  impressed  by  the 
breathless  interest,  paused  to  illustrate  on  the  board.) 
"Can  you  think  what  it  was,  children?"  Instantly  a 
hand  shot  up  and  the  answer  came  like  a  flash,  "An 
alligator!" 

Columbus  himself  would  have  smiled. 


Thingrs  to  Model. 

First  grade.  Geometrical  objects,  cube,  sphere, 
cylinder,  "oblong,"  pyramid,  cone;  vegetables,  potato, 
beet,  parsnip,  carrot,  turnip;  fruits,  pear,  apple, 
cherr}',  peach,  berries. 

Second  grade.  All  objects  of  the  first  grade;  add- 
ing muts,  English  walnut,  pecans,  filberts,  castana, 
almonds,  shagbarks.  The  work  should  be  much  more 
carefully  done  than  in  the  first  grade. 

Third  grade.  Some  repetition  of  second  grade 
work  for  higher  perfection,  adding  leaves,  blossoms^ 
sea  shells. 

Fourth  grade.  Some  repetition  of  third  grade  work, 
^'ith  special  effort  to  secure  perfection  in  the  making 
of  leaves  and  beautiful  shells,  adding  heads  of  animals, 
vases,  and  other  beautiful  designs.  Attention  should 
now  be  given  to  accuracy  of  thought  and  perfection 
of  finish.  Flowers  should  be  modeled  with  sprays. 
Children  should  make  original  designs  for  beauty  in 
ornamentation. 


m  >•»  ^ 


Composition  Subjects. 

Lifo  in  Greenland. 
TTse  of  Sunshine. 
Friends  in  Fur. 
Friends  in  Feathers. 
Rover's  Teeth. 
Pussy's  Feet. 
A  Tame  Squirrel. 
How  to  Grow  Strong. 
A  True  Gentleman. 
A  Real  Lady. 
My  Favorite  Hero. 
Spare  Minutes. 
Only  a  Cup  of  Wa^er. 

— ^From  999  Composition  Subjects. 
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LESSONS  ON  ANIMALS.*— (XL) 

BY    LOUISE   J.    HEDGE. 

[Adapted  to  children  studying  the  geography  of  the 
American  Continent.] 

THE  MONKEY. 

HE  illustrative  material  for  this  lesson 
should  include  pictures  and,  charts  of 
the  monkey  and  of  the  manlike  apes  of 
the  Old  World,  if  possible,  as  well  as 
charts  of.  animals  already  studied, 
which  may  be  wanted  for  comparison. 

The  teacher  shows  at  first  only  the  pictures  of  the 
monkey,  adding  the  others  as  she  is  ready  for  them. 

"It  is  evident,  children,"  she  begins,  "that  we  are 
to  study  the  monkey.  When  I  was  deciding  what 
monkeys  would  be  best  for  us  to  study,  I  was  rather 
overwhelmed  at  the  number  of  kinds  to  be  thought  of. 

"However,  one  tiling  was  sure,  first  of  all,  we  would 
study  American  monkeys.  They  live  in  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  the  warm  parts  of  South 
America.  They  are  the  ones  you  know  most  about, 
fo3-  they  are  the  commonest  ones  in  the  menageries 
and  circuses,  and  my  pictures  are  mostly  of  them. 
They  are  none  of  them  large,  and  some  of  them  are 
quite  small. 

"What  impresses  you  most  when  you  look  at  a 
monkey?"  she  now  asks.  The  children,  as  often  hap- 
pens, give  replies  wide  of  the  mark  she  wants  to  hit, 
but  at  length  some  one  does  say  that  a  monkey  looks 
a  good  deal  like  an  old  man. 

"Yes/'  she  answers,  "a  monkey  does  look  something 
like  a  human  being.  That  is  not  strange,  for  the 
special  bodily  structure  of  the  two  is  similar  in  many 
^ays.  In  fact,  the  structure  of  the  ape  and  the  mon- 
key is  more  like  man's  than  that  of  any  other 
animal  is." 

Pointing  to  her  pictures,  she  continues,  "These  very 
long-legged  ones  with  slender  bodies  are  spider  mon- 
kej^s,  and  these  of  stouter  build  are  called  Capuchin 
monkeys,  because  the  head  looks  a  little  like  iliat  of 
a  Capuchin  monk. 

"What  part  of  the  momkey  most  suggest. ^^  an  old 
man?"  she  asks.  "The  head,"  is  the  reply.  "Yes. 
It  is  particularly  its  shape  that  gives  us  that  impres- 
sion, for  skin  and  hair  are  very  diflierent.  The  ex- 
pression is  far  from  manlike,  for  it  is  not  noble,  and 
its  intelligence  is  only  that  of  an  animal. 

"See  the  teeth.  Do  you  remember  how  the  circus 
monkeys  grin  and  chatter?  Tell  me  what  you  can 
about  the  teeth." 

"The  canine  teeth  look  sharp,  but  are  not  so  large 
as  a  cat^s  or  a  dog's,  but  they  show  more  than  ours." 

"That  is  a  veiy  good  answer.     The  back  teeth  are 

fitted  for  grinding,  much  as  ours  are.     In  the  main, 

,  monkeys  eat  vegetable  food,  liking  fruit  best  of  all, 

but  some  species  eat  eggs  and  young  birds  as  part  of 

their  food. 

"Compare  the  length  of  your  arm  with  that  of  your 
leg.  Do  the  same  with  the  monkey's.  What  do  you 
notice?" 

•Copyright. 


In  reply  the  children  state  that  our  arms  are 
shorter  than  our  legs,  but  a  monkey  has  arms  as  long 
or  longer  than  its  legs. 

"What  is  true  of  a  monkey's  hands  and  feet?" 
One  child  answers  with  a  chuckle,  "They  are  all 
hands." 

"Good.  We  sometimes  call  them  four-handed 
animals.  Biit  look  closely  at  these  hands  and  at  the 
way  they  are  used.  Is  there  anything  odd  about 
them  as  hands?" 

Only  the  children  with  sharp  eyes  land  keen  minds 
are  ready  with  the  answer.  "The  hands  of  the  fore 
legs  are  not  quite  Uke  those  of  the  hind  legs.  The 
spider  monkeys  have  no  thumbs,  and  even  those  mon- 
keys that  have  anything  Uke  a  thumb  use  it  just  like 
another  finger." 

"Usually,"  replies  the  teacher,  "spider  monkeys 
have  no  thumbs,  and  in  the  other  case, — as  you 
noticed, — the  thumb  must  clasp  with  the  other 
fingers,  not  go  round  th6  other  way  to  meet  the  fingw^, 
as  ours  do.  We  can  do  much  more  with  our  hands, 
but  still  a  monkey's  hands  suit  its  purpose  admirably. 

"What  does  a  monkey  chiefly  use  its  hands  for?" 
she  continues.  "To  climb  with,"  is  the  reply.  "Tell 
me  something  about  the  shape  that  helps  a  monkey 
to  keep  a  firm  hold."     "The  fingers  are  very  long." 

"The  power  of  grip  that  a  monkey  has  is  very  great. 
A  baby  monkey  needs  that  power  very  much,  for  it 
must  cling  to  its  mother  as  she  climbs.  Sometimes 
it  is  carried  over  her  shoulder,  but  often  round  her 
middle.  Its  hold  is  so  tight  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
loosen  it  even  when  the  mother  has  been  shot  dead. 
Such  motherless  monkeys  are  usually  cared  for  and 
tamed.     Old  monkeys  seldom  can  be  tamed-. 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  monkey  use  anything  else  in 
climbing  besides  its  hands?"     "Oh,  yes,  its  tail." 

"How  was  the  tail  used?"  "The  monkey  curled 
it  round  and  round  a  branch  or  bar,  but  I  think  the 
tail  is  used  more  to  swing  by  and  to  drop  down  from 
one  branch  to  another  with  than  to  climb  up  w^th." 

"You  are  right.  Some  of  them  hang  by  the  tail 
from  the  branch  of  a  very  high  tree  and  spreading 
their  limbs  drop  as  much  as  twenty  or  thirty  feet  and 
catch  a  new  branch  again  with  that  same  useful  tail. 

"But  after  all,  a  tail  like  that  is  ^a  luxury,  not  a 
necessity,*  for  one  kind  of  American  monkey  pos- 
sesses a  tail  without  any  grasping  power,  yet  lives  in 
the  trees,  as  the  others  do. 

The  spider  monkeys  have  the  end  of  the  tail  on 
the  under  side  bare  of  hair,  so  that  it  is  espeeially 
fitted  for  another  purpose.  1  doubt  if  you  could 
guess  what  that  purpose  is,  but  if  I  tell  you  a  little 
story  about  a  monkey  I  once  saw,  I  think  you  will 
understand. 

"A  friend  of  mine  had  a  little  Capuchin  monkey 
that  was  usually  kept  in  a  large  cage,  though  when 
some  one  was  at  hand  to  watch  him,  they  often  let  him 
roam  about  the  house.  The  cage  was  of  wood  with 
a  front  of  small  iron  bars.  My  friend  would  show 
Jocko  a  bit  of  choice  food,  then  put  it  on  top  of  the 
cage.  On  finding  that  he  could  not  reach  it  with 
his  long  arm,  he  turned  round,  curled  his  long  tail, 
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with  its  sensitive,  though  hairy,  tip,  up  over  the  top 
of  his  cage  and  felt  about  until  he  found  the  morsel 
and  drew  it  within  reach  of  his  hand.  You  see  the 
tail  has  more  uses  than  one  and  that  the  bare,  finger- 
like  end  of  a  spider  monkey^s  tail  would  have  served 
better  yet. 

^^We  said  a  minute  ago  that  monkeys  live  in  trees. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  them  never 
tjome  down  to  earth,  except  for  water.  The  dense 
forests  along  the  rivers  are  their  pet  abodes,  as  we 
should  find  if  we  visited  the  Amazon  or  the  Orinoco. 

"They  travel  in  troops,  led  by  some  old  male. 
When  a  dangerous  place  is  reached  in  passing  from 
tree  to  tree,  they  get  in  single  file,  watching  the 
cautious  movements  of  the  leaders  and  each  one  goes 
over  exactly  as  the  leader  does. 

"At  times  in  certain  places  along  the  rivers  whole 
troops  of  them  set  up  their  cries  and  they  make  such 
a  troublesome  noise  as  is  very  disagreeable  to  hear. 
We  know  how  they  chatter  in  captivity,  but  that  must 
be  nothing  to  the  cries  of  many  of  them  in  their  native 
places,  when  aroused,  perhaps  by  fear  of  an  enemy. 

"If  you  stop  to  think  of  it,  monkeys,  unless  specially 
trained, — like  the  poor,  little,  worried  monkey  of  the 
organ  grinder, — seldom  walk  upright,  but  go  on  all 
fours.  Man  is  the  only  animal  that  is  at  perfect  ease 
in  walking  upright." 

The  traits  of  the  monkey  then  are  spoken  of,  its 
afi'eetionatenes.«i,  fidelity,  misehievousness,  and  curi- 
osity. The  teacher  tells  how  hard  it  is  to  keep  one 
well  and  healthy  in  this  climate,  thus  empha.sizing 
the  nature  of  its  right  environment. 

Then  pictures  of  Old*  World  monkeys  (never  with 
prehensile  tails)  and  of  the  manlike  apes  arc  shown. 
The  attention  of  the  children  is  drawn  to  the  great 
difference. in  size  between  the  male  and  female  gorilla, 
the  former  when  standing  being  over  six  feet  tall  and 
much  heavier  in  build  than  man. 

The  chimpanzees  show  no  such  difference  in  size, 
nor  are  they  as  large  as  the  male  gorilla.  If  possible, 
the  orang  is  shown  also.  Pictures  of  baby  gorillas 
and  chimj)anzees  are  very  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive, also. 

The  children  observe  that  tlu^e  apes  are  tailless, 
and  the  teacher  tells  them  that  though  some  of  the 
monkeys  have  tails  they  never  have  a  grasping  power; 
never  are  prehensile,  as  we  call  it. 

"So  if  you  see  a  monkey  grasp  with  its  tail,"  she 
concludes,  "you  know  it  for  an  Americaji.  If  you 
see  it  cram  nuts  into  its  mouth  as  into  a  pocket,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  surely  is  not  American,  for  no 
American  monkey  has  cheek  pouches." 

The  usual  review,  with  the  blackboard  summar}% 
completes  the  lesson. 


THIRD   AND  FOURTH   GRADE    WEATHER 
REPORTS. 

BY    FRANCES    SEAVEB. 

EOM  the  pictorial  weather  reports  of 
gradee  I.  and  II.  it  is  an  easy  step  to 
the  more  formal  work  of  grades  III. 
and  IV. 

So  much  in  geography  depends  upon 
an  adequate  conception  of  weather  and  climate  that 
a  systematic  yet  simple  study  of  atmospheric  condi- 
tions in  one^^s  own  vicinity  is  really  a  necessity  at  this 
time. 

Our  reports  during  these  years  are  intended  to  keep 
us  informed  as  to  temperature,  winds  and  their  direc- 
tion, and  the  moisture  in  the  air. 

Delightful  special  exercises  may  be  given  in  this 
connection  on  the  weather  vane  and  the  thermometer. 
Ever}'  child  is  to  be  interested  and  every  child  is  to  be 
held  responsible  for  a  share  of  the  work. 

Below  is  one  of  the  many  forms  of  weather  reports 
used  at  this  period. 
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It  is  usually  developed  in  different  colors  of  crayon. 
P?actice  will  suggest  to  the  teacher  different  devices 
foi*  making  the  facts  stand  out  prominently.  At  the 
end  of  the  month,  a  summation  is  desirable;  it  should 
be  preserved  for  comparison  with  the  conditions  of 
the  succeeding  months — ^thus  leading  broadly  from 
weather,  pure  and  simple,. to  climate. 


Robin,  welcome  Utile  stranger, 
Fear  no  harm  and  fear  no  danger; 
We  are  glad  to  see  you  here, 
Now  the  snow  is  nearly  gone, 
Now  the  grass  is  coming  on — 
The  trees  are  green,  the  sky  is  blue, 
And  we  are  glad  to  welcome  you. 

— ^Miss  Alcott. 


Our  supplement  of  Audubon  is  probably  the  best 
likeness  available  tx)-day.  It  is  from  a  photograph 
taken  by  his  son  upon  Audubon's  return  from  his 
f«mous  Yellowstone  expedition  in  1843,  and  is  from 
the  collection  of  Joseph  M.  Wade  of  Fibre  and 
Fabric,  Boston,  who  has  the  finest  "Auduboniana''  in 
the  country. 
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A  Finished  Nest. 


Anon. 


Pattl  Ambbosc. 


te? 


^EB: 


1.  Hidden    by     the     sha  -  dy 

2.  Who  can  view  such  art  -  f  ul 
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tan  -  gle  They  have  tolled  with  beak  and    breast, 
la  -  bor  Rent  and  spoilt  with  -  out    a      sigh  ? 
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fin-ished  nest. 
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r     t  T  r  - 

Till  green  leaf    and    ro   -    8y      span-gle  Smile  a -round  a 
Wlio  would  iinrt    his    tune  -  ful     neighbor     Of    the  Iot  -  ing     heart  and  eye? 
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^1     I  -p- 

Who  that  beauteoos  nest    would  ri  -  fle  With  a       rndeand    un-just     hand? 
Spare  the  feathered  wood -land     rov-er;   Let  him  worlcand   love  and     sing! 
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Who  that  mu-  sic     rich    would  stifle,      Ere    it    float -ed       o*er  the      land? 
Soon  his    lit  -  tie    day       is         o  -  yer,  And  he  folds  his      wea-  ry       wing. 
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From  Songs  of  Happy  Life.    Used  by  courtesy  of  tlie  Art  and  Nature  Study  Publinhing  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 


An  Ear  Trainiiigr  Exercise. 

By    HELEN    ROTHSCHILD. 

All  close  eyes. 

One  child  walks  across  the  room. 

Children  tell  what  the  child  did  and  in  which  direc- 
tion he  walked. 

All  close  eyes. 

One  child  says,  "Who  am  1?'^ 

Children  tell  who  spoke. 

All  close  eyes. 

Two  or  three  children  sing. 

Children  tell  hoiw  many  were  singing  and  name 
them,  if  possible. 

Children  close  eyes. 

One  child  leaves  the  room. 

Call  upon  someone  to  tell  who  is  missing;  if  unable 
to  do  so,  the  child  calls  from  the  cloak  room  and  is 
recognized  by  his  voice. — ^Midland  Schools. 


So  far  as  possible,  continue  your  regular  work  when 
you  have  visitors,  official  or  otherwise. 


Seat  Work  for  April. 

1.  Draw  crocus. 

2.  Model  check erbemes. 

3.  Model  and  draw  checkerberry  leaves. 

4.  Draw  a  pine  twig. 

5.  Model  a  pine  cone. 

6.  Model  various  kinds  of  leaves  to  be  found 
near  by. 

7. .  Draw  leaves. 

8.  Draw  all  flowers  as  they  come  out 

9.  Model  all  buds  to  be  found. 

10.  Model  cube.  ^ 

11.  Model  cylinder. 

ll     Cut  from  white  paper  toy  money. 

15.  Model  and  draw  worms. 

16.  Model  dishes. 

^  17.  Model  a  waterpot. 

18.  Draw  and  model  grass. 

19.  Draw  and  model  a  basket. 
30.  Model  a  bird  house.* 
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Illustrations  for  Children's  Stories. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  FOR  CHILDREN'S  STORIES. 

BY    MARA    L.    PRATT. 

"And  a  litUe  child  shall  lead  them." 

F  you  weore  going  to  make  me  a  present, 
and  you  were  honestly  and  unselfishly 
desirous  that  it  should  give  me,  rather 
than  you,  pleasure,  you  would  come 
straight  to  me  and  consult  my  taste, 
would  you  not? 

And  even  though  my  taste  and  choice  might  seem 
to  you  crude  and  undeveloped  in  comparison  with 
yours,  still  if  you  really  meant  that  the  present 
ahbuld  give  me  joy,  you  would  select  it  on  the  basis  of 
my  own  choice.  For  what  one  likes,  that  is  the  thing 
lie  likes,  and  that  is  the  thing  he  should  have  at  that 
time. 


long  with  his  whistle  made  from  the  twig  of  the  alder. 
But  now — in  the  ever  decadent  Now! — the  finest 
lYench  importation  pleases  but  for  an  hour;  and  the 
boy  throws  aside  the  most  elaborate  toy  comet. 

But  is  the  fault  with  the  children,  or  is  it  with  us? 

Did  you  ever  see  these  same  children  set  free  from 
their  elegances,  out  in  the  country  for  a  time?  The 
girl  will  fill  every  comer  of  the  house  with  her  com,- 
cob  dolls;  and  the  boy  will  drive  you  mad  with  his 
persistent  enjoyment  of  his  home-made  alder  whistle. 
And  to  the  giri  the  com-cob  dolls  will  be  Araminta 
and  Henrietta  and  Queen  Victoria.  And  to  the 
boy — ^never  were  araaies  in  all  history  led  forth  to 
such  battles  and  to  so  inspiring  music  as  will  this  boy 
create  with  his  alder  whistle  out  of  his  own  boundless 
imagination! 

x\nd  why  this  apparent  "reversion  to  tjrpe'*?    Sim- 


FlGHT  BETWEEN  SKBABLINGS  AND  NORSEMEN. 


But  as  Sol  Giles  would  say,  "the  force  of  this  re- 
mark lies  in  the  application  on^t." 

One  of  the  most  striking  studies  made  by  Professor 
Earl  Eames  of  Stanford  University  was  on  children's 
drawings.*  Among  the  many  deductions  from  this 
study,  three  bear  directly  upon  the  matter  under  con- 
•ideration,  viz.:  1.  Children  like  large  single  pictures. 
2.  They  care  little  for  detail.  3.  The  figures  shall  be 
doing,  full  of  action.  (And  this  last  we  find  perfectly 
in  keeping  with  the  deduction  made  from  the  study 
on  children's  stories,  by  Professor  Barnes.) 

We  who  like  to  croak,  and  who  see  only  the  "de- 
cadent'* in  the  gods  of  things  as  they  axe,  often  com- 
plain that  children  are  not  as  they  "used  to  be.'' 

Once,  a  little  girl  would  play  all  day  long  with  her 
com-cob  dolls.     Once,  a  little  boy  would  play  all  day 

••'Studies  In  Education,"  published    by  Earl  Barnes,    SUnford 
University. 


ply  because  the  boy  and  girl  have  been  set  free, — 
our  adult  standard  is  no  longer  superinduced  upon 
them,- -their  own  imaginations  and  inherent  creative 
impulses  are  allowed  a  chance  to  act. 

But  to  apply  this  same  principle  to  the  matter  of 
pictures  for  children's  books.  Do  we  not  offend 
against  the  same  law?  Do  we  not  in  our  concdt  and 
adult  arrogance  chose  our  subjects  for  illustrations 
regardless  of  what  the  child's  own  tastes  might  be? 

I  litard  a  mother  say  not  long  since,  "I  bought  a 
lovely  picture  book  for  Gertrude  to-day;  but  she  is 
tired  of,  it  already.  Now  when  I  was  a  child,  I  used 
to  read  my  picture  books  over  and  over." 

"And  what  kinds  of  picture  books  did  you  have?" 

"0,  such  crude  things!     Mere  daubs  of  color." 

"Large  single  figures,  I  suppose." 

"0,  yes,  there  was  the  big  red  giant  in  the  fore- 
ground," etc.,  etc. 
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For  thus  did  the  good  mother  precipitate  herself 
into  my  pedagogical  trap!  But  the  book  she  had 
bought  for  her  own  little  unfortunate  was  of  the  new- 
fafrhioned  scroll-designed,  siren-and-nymph  bedecked 
kind,  beautiful,  indeed,  as  a  work  of  art,  but  ages  b^ 
yond  the  child's  stage  of  development 

Some  time  we  shall  learn  to  humble  ourselves,  to 
consult  the  child  himself,  and  then,  having  consulted, 
to  reverence  his  evidence. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  teachers  of  Napa,  Cal.,  were 
kind  enough  to  submit  some  of  my  history  stories  to 
their  children  for  suggestions  for  illustration,  and 
send  me  the  results  of  the  venture. 

One  story,  the  first,  was  the  story  of  the  coming  of 
the  Nor^emen.     The  points  in  the  story  were: — 

1.  The  setting  out  of  the  Norsemen. 

2.  Description  of  the  Dragon  ships. 

3.  Landing  of  the  Norsemen. 

4.  The  fright  of  the  Skraelings. 


versal  preference  for  the  fight  between  Skraelings  and 
Norsemen. 

It  may  be  ^^wicked"  to  fight,  it  may  be  "uncul- 
tured,'^ but  the  child  and  the  savage  will  go  on  fight- 
ing, and  it  may  be  that  some  time  we  shall  recognize 
that  it  is  biological  and  self -preservative;  and  as  essen- 
tial  in  its  own  time  and  place  as  are  morals  and 
^'culture.'' 

And  so,  whether  deplorable  or  wicked  or  what, 
when  I  print  my  Norse  story,  the  little  Napa  children 
shall  have  their  '^fight.''  And  the  artist  shall  make 
it  just  as  happily  savage  as  savage  can  be! 

Again,  the  story  of  Columbus  was  sent  to  a  class  of 
children.     The  points  in  the  story  were: — 

1.  The  persecutions  of  Columbus. 

2.  Columbus  before  Isabella. 

3.  Setting  sail  from  Spain. 

4.  The  fright  of  the  sailors  at  volcanoes. 

5.  The  fright  of  the  sailor?  at  meteors. 


The  Indians  Welcoming  Columbus. 


5.  The  fight  between  the  Norse  and  the 
Skraelings. 

Now  in  three  books  for  children  on  this  subject, 
which  I  can  recall  to  mind,  there  are  for  illustrations 
a  big  Norseman  in  armor  in  the  foreground,  and  a 
Dragon  ship  in  the  background.  One  artist  whom  I 
know,  that  she  might  be  sure  to  get  the  "spirit,"  went 
miles  to  look  upon  the  statue  of  Lief  Ericson  as  it 
stands,  in  all  its  Norse  grandeur,  on  Commonwealth 
avenue  in  Boston,  so  tall,  and  straight  and  majestic! 
And  still,  if  one  may  trust  the  testimony  of  the*  chil- 
dren themselves,  it  was  but  lovers  labor  lost.  For 
there  was  nothing  in  the  Napa  children's  pictures  to 
indicate  that  poise  and  dignity  appealed  to  them  in 
the  least.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  have,  perhaps  these 
little  free-hearted  mountain-bred  Napa  children  are 
"  decadent,"  but  their  paper  showed  an  almost  uni- 


6.  Sighting  land. 

7.  The  Indian  welcome. 

8.  Columbus  returning  in  chains. 

Now,  as  I  recall  this  story  as  usually  illustrated, 
the  illustrations  most  frequent  are  the  elaborate 
court  scene,  the  triumphant  return  to  Spain,  and  the 
return  in  chains.  But  how  did  the  children  to  whom 
the  story  was  submitted  illustrate? 

Not  one  child  attempted,  or  even  said  he  would  like 
any  one  of  these,  though  I  confess  I  did  have  an  idea 
the  return  in  chains  would  have  some  showing.  I 
had  always  thought  that  rather  a  good  picture. 
However,  one  must  submit  to  the  evidence  of  a  mass 
of  papers  honestly  prepared. 

The  testimony  of  the  children,  moreover,  was: — 

1.  Seventy  per  cent,  wanted  the  Indians  rushing 
down  tlie  banks  to  welcome  the  white  men. 
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2.  Forty  per  cent,  wanted  the  fright  of  the  sailors 
represented.  The  forty  per  cent,  choice  was  particu- 
larly interesting  to  me  just  now,  for  this  reason :  I 
had  just  finished  collating  some  papers  on  children's 
ideas  of  fuu  ;  and  I  had  found,  or  thought  I  had,  that 
their  basic  principle,  at  a  certain  age,  was  ^'fooling" 
somebody.     Here  are  typical  papers: — 

"I  di"e^ed  up  a  broom  in  my  father's  does  and  put 
it  on  the  door-step  and  he  thout  it  was  a  man  I  most 
dide  a  laughing.^^ 

"Nellie  and  me  dressed  in  my  mothers  long  dresses 
aiU'l  went  and  asked  the  man  in  the  depo  when  the 
licxt  train  went  to  Boston.  Pie  didn't  know  we  was 
children  and  it  was  so  funny  we  most  killed  our- 
selves." 

The  choice,  then,  of  the  sailors'  fright  seemed  con- 


the  children  did  not  choose  it  does  not  matter  here, 
there  was  a  reason,  but  it  only  goes  to  prove  the  more 
that  we  can  never  assume  to  judge  for  children. 

Eighty  per  cent.,  however,  chose  the  planting  of 
the  cross  on  the  peak  of  Darien.  And  was  it  any 
wonder  they  chose  that,  when  we  consider  the  adven- 
ture, the  novelty,  the  actual  achievement,  together 
with  the  "action"  as  the  men  fall  over  each  other  in 
their  rush  up  the  mountain  side,  each  frantic  to  be 
"next"  to  Balboa  in  viewing  the  new  ocean! 

Only  one  child  chose  the  taking  possession  of  the 
Pacific:  and  the  rest  of  the  papers  were  scattering, — 
often  untranslatable,  except  that  there  were  Indians 
galore.  That  the  scene  on  the  peak  of  Darien  was 
the  favorite  one,  there  could  be  no  doubt. 

And  what  of  all  this?     Nothing,  perhaps;  a  great 


Plantixo  ok  the  Cross  on  Dahikn. 


sistent  with  the  evidence  from  the  "funny"  papers: 
i.  e.,  the  sailors  were  "fooled." 

However,  the  savage  element  was  again  the  one 
that  was  most  in  evidence,  since  it  was  the  Indian 
scene  that  the  great  mass  of  the  children  wanted. 

Another  story,  the  story  of  Balboa,  was  sent  out. 
'The  points  of  this  story  were: — 

1.  ]3al  boa's  escape  in  the  cask. 

2.  Balboa's  discovery  on  shipboard. 

3.  Saving  Enciso's  crew. 

4.  Visit  to  the  Indian  wigwams. 

5.  Quarrel  over  the  gold. 

6.  On  the  peak  of  Darien. 

?.     Talking  possession  of  the  Pacific. 

Of  these,  not  one  child  chose  the  escape  of  Balboa 
in  the  cask,  although  that  was  ''fooling,"  and  I  was 
sure  that  would  be  the  picture  for  my  artist!     Why 


deal,  I  am  sure.  However,  all  I  want  to  tell  this  time 
is  how  a  certain  writer  for  children  set  forth  to  illus- 
trate a  book  from  her  own  notions  of  what  children 
would  like,  and  what  happened  to  her  when  she  con- 
sulted with  the  children! 


Langfuage. 

Children  must  think  well  before  they  can  write  well. 

Children  should  have  something  to  say  before  they 
talk. 

Children  talk  best  about  what  they  see. 

Children  will  talk  about  what  they  wish  to  more 
readily  than  they  will  talk  about  what  you  wish  them 
to  talk  about. 

Children  will  talk  with  each  other  better  than  with 
you. 
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THE  PARTS  OF  A  BIRD. 

HE  different  parts  of  a  bird's  body  are  all 
named  by  the  ornithologist,  and  stu- 
dents of  natural  history  and  all  inter- 
ested in  bird  life  will  speak  more  intel- 
ligently and  understand  each  other 
more  easily  if  they  use  the  correct  scientific  terms  in 
their  descriptions. 

Thus,  in  I'ig.  1,  we  find: — 

1.  Maxilla  or  upper  mandible.     2.     Lower  man- 
dible. 

3.  Forehead;  also  called  front  and  frons. 

4.  Iris  (plural  irides):  Colored  circle  of  the  eye 
around  the  "dark  spot"  or  pupil. 

5.  Upper  part  of  throat,  including  chin. 

6.  Lower  part  of  throat,  or  foreneck. 

7.  Breast  or  pectus,  also   spoken  of  as  pectoral 
region. 

8.  Wing-coverts  (greater,  middle,  and  lesser). 


Ttifi' 


11. 


lAfSo' 


9.  Bastard,  or  spurious  wing  or  alula,  composed  of 
the  feathers  growing  on  the  so-called  thumb. 

10.  Occr]iut;  back  part  of  the  head. 
Tertiaries,  tcrtials  or  tertiary  quills  are  the 

large  inner  quills 
that  grow  from  the 
humerous  (arm-bone) 
or  elbow,  and  in  the 
closed  wings  are  gen- 
erally concealed  by 
the  longer  scapular 
feathers. 

12.  Scapulars     or 
scapular     feathers. 

13.  Abdomen   or   belly;   under   surface   of   body 
from  breast-bone  to  vent 

14.  Lower  tail  coverts;  crissum. 

15.  Crown  or  top  of  head. 
And  in  Fig.  2: — 

A.  Culman.     The  ridge  of  upper  mandible. 

B.  Cere.     The  naked  skin  at  base  of  bill,  well 
shown  in  hawks. 

C.  Lore  or  loral  space  between  the  bill  and  eye. 

D.  (}ape  or  rictus. 

S.  Commissiu-e;  outlines  of  closed  bill. 


Respect  the  passing  words  of  a  child  and  reach  him 
when  at  his  best. 


QUESTIONS    ON    WEATHER    RECORDS.— (IL) 

BY    NELLIE    ALLEN, 

Fitchbarf^  [Biass.]  Normal  School. 
RAIN,  SNOW,  AND  ICE. 
KOM  what  direction  did  the  heaviest  rains 
come  ? 

From  what  direction  did  the  greatest 
number  come? 

Comj)aro  the  rains  of  September  and 
November.  Of  September  and  April.  (In  the  effect 
on  vegetation,  temperature,  duration,  amount  of  rain, 
slant  of  rain,  size  of  drops.)  Notice  papers  to  get 
amount  of  rain  fallen. 

Have  most  rains  fallen  in  the  forenoon  or  afternoon 
this  week?  or  month?     In  the  day  or  night? 

Compare  amount  of  rainfall  in  different  months. 

Are  there  more  or  fewer  rainy  days  in  winter  than 
in  summer? 

(^omj)are  number  of  pleasiint  days  in  different 
months. 

AVhat  was  the  date  of  the  first  snow  fall?  From 
M'liat  direction  did  the  snow  come?  Compare  with 
rains. 

Are  the  snowllakes  larger  in  a  mild  storm  or  in  a 
severe  one? 

Talk  of  shape  of  snowflakes.  Draw.  Why  are 
some  lar<rer  than  othei's?  What  was  the  teinperature 
before  the  storm?  During  the  storm?  Aft^^r  the 
stcrm?     When  highest?     liOwest? 

On  which  side  of  a  house  does  the  snow  melt  first? 
Why? 

Where,  does  snow  or  ice  melt  first,  in  a  forest,  or  on 
a  treeless  plain?     Why? 

Have  you  seen  any  ice  yet?  How  thick?  Where 
formed?  AVhy  on  top  of  water?  Why  is  it  best  that 
it  forms  on  the  top  of  water  instead  of  at  the  bottom? 

Talk  of  cost  of  ice  in  different  climates? 

Have  you  seen  nny  icicles?  Where?  How  long? 
How  formed?     Draw. 

DEW  AND  FROST. 

DesK'rihe  the  kind  of  weather  when  there  was  no 
.  dew. 

AVas  the  weather  the  same  when  we  had  dew? 

Ts  the  dew  found  everywhere?  Where  heaviest? 
Where  lightest?  Ts  it  on  the  stones?  How  long  did 
it  last?     AVhy  did  it  disappear?     Where  did  it  go? 

Has  there  been  a  frost?  Was  it  eveiy where? 
Where  heaviest?  Where  lightest?  Was  it  on  the 
rocks?     On  the  grass?     Under  the  tree.s? 

AVhen  did  it  disappear? 

Do  we  ever  have  dew  and  fi'ost  on  the  same  night? 
Are  there  ever  any  nights  when  we  have  neither? 

Are  they  formed  most  on  a  windy  or  calm  night? 
On  a  cloudy  or  clear  night? 

Is  there  more  than  one  kind  of  frost?     Give  names. 

Is  frost  of  any  use  to  the  soil? 

Does  frost  fonn  near  cracks  in  window  panes? 
Why  not? 

Which  are  more  common  this  month,  frost  or  dew? 

What  is  frost? 

Are' frost  and  dew  formed  in  the  same  way? 

Are  frosty  mornings  followed  by  clear  or  cloudy 
weather? 
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FOG. 

Have  you  seen  any  fog?  Compare  them  with 
clofuds.  When  are  they  thickest?  When  do  they 
disappear?  How  are  they  caused?  Where  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean  are  dense  fogs  found?  Why  are  they 
there?  Why  axe  they  found  there?  What  is  the 
character  of  the  day  and  night  before  and  after  a  fog? 
Does  it  always  follow  a  rain?    What  becomes  of  it? 

How  does  the  amount  of  fogginess  compare  in 
winter  and  summer? 

GENERAL  QUESTIONS. 

What  are  the  farmers  doing  this  month?    Why? 

Do  any  birds  leave  us  or  come  to  stay  with  us  this 
month?  Why?  Which  ones  go  first?  Which  ones 
come  first?    What  season  is  it  now? 

What  miomths  are  in  this  season? 

From  what  quarter  blow  the  highest  winds? 

Are  the  coldest  days  cloudy  or  clear? 

Do  more  plants  die  of  the  cold  winters  when  the 
snowfall  is  heavy  or  light? 

Have  you  had  five  Mondays  in  any  month?  Five 
Tuesdays?  etc.  How  did  it  happen?  What  is  meant 
by  Indian  summer.     Why  so  called? 

What  are  the  characteristic  sounds  of  nature  this 
month?     Compare  with  other  months. 

What  months  had  no  thunder  showers? 

What  month  had  the  most?  From  what  direction 
do  they  usually  come?  In  what  part  of  the  day? 
Compare  the  temperature  before  the  shower  with  that 
after. 

What  name  is  given  to  the  moon  in  October  and 
November?     Why? 

Which  month  has  the  most  sudden  changes  of 
weather? 

Compare  the  character  of  March  and  April  in 
temperature,  wind,  rain,  sky,  clouds,  feeling,  effect  on 
plants,  animals,  people,  etc.     (Any  other  months.) 

Other  questions  in  Jackman's  "Nature  Study/* 
See  meteorology  in  different  months.  Frye's  "Child 
and  Nature,"  pages  82—86;  90—94;  102—104. 
Parker's  'TIow  to  Study  Geogi-aphy,"  pages  312  and 
380. 


^  ••■  ^ 
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Mr.  Bluebird  and  Miss  Crocus. 

BV   ALICE   Q.    PATTEN. 

DEAR  little  crocus  who  lived  in  the  ground 
One  morning  in  spring  heard  a  low  tapping  sound. 
And  she  thought,  as  she  sprang  from  her  couch  to 

the  floor, 
That  it  came  from  above,  at  her  upper  front  door. 

"Dear  me!"    she    exclaimed,  "I  believe  that's  a 

knock. 
And  here  I  am  dressed  in  this  shabby  brown  frock. 
To  receive  as  I  am  surely  never  will  do, 
I  must  get  out  my  silks  and  my  bonnet  of  blue." 

While  all  the  whole  time  at  her  upper  front  door 
The  knocking  kept  on  Just  the  same  as  before. 
Dear,  dear!  What  a  flutter  her  poor  heart  was  in, 
As  under  the  curve  of  her  sweet  dimpled  chin 

She  tied  her  blue  bonnet  and  tremblingly  placed 
Four  dainty  gold  pins  at  her  slender  round  waist 
Ah,  sly  little  elf!  by  that  smile  so  demure. 
She  knew  who  was  knocking,  she  knew,  I  am  sure. 


She  knew  who  it  was,  and  just  how  he  was  dressed,. 
In  his  Jaunty  blue  coat  and  his  brown  satin  vest 
She  knew  the  fresh  voice;  yes,  she  knew  every 

trill, 
And  she  throbbed  so  with  Joy  she  could  hardly 

keep  still. 

"Dear  Crocus,"   came  softly;    "Sweet  Crocus,   oh^ 

pray! 
Do  not  sleep  all  this  sunshiny  weather  away. 
The  March  winds  are  cold,  but  the  sun  is  so  bright; 
Oh,  come,  little  Crocus,  come  up  to  the  light! 

"And    listen,  dear,    way   from  the  South  I  have 

flown, 
Just  to  see  thy  sweet  face  and  to  call  thee  my  own,. 
For  fairer  than  lily  or  snowdrop  thou  art, 
Thou  darling  of  springtime!  thou  queen  of  my 

heart!" 

And  then,  you'll  not  think  so,  but  really  'tis  true, 

A  dear  little  head  in  a  bonnet  of  blue 

Shyly  peeped  from  the  earth,  where  the  green 

grasses  grew, 
Where  the  sun  shone  so  bright,  and  the  March 

breezes  blew. 

Louder  and  clearer  the  song  that  he  raised. 
As  on  the  sweet  vision  the  bluebird  gazed. 
And  then — he  peeped  into  her  bonnet  of  blue, 
And  I  think  that  he  kissed  her— I  would  have- 
would  you? 


For  Reproduction. 

ABOUT  THE  MOON. 
[First  grade.] 
[Read  twice  before  reproducing  orally.] 

fHE  moon  looked  big  and  round  last  night.    Mamma 
said  it  was  because  it  was  growing  old.    When  the 
moon  is  new  It  looks  little  and  thin,  and  something 
like  part  of  a  broken  ring. 


SOME  FRIENDS. 
[Adapted.] 
rwWO  rabbits  and  a  calf  lived  together  on  the  same 
^  farm.  One  rabbit  sickened  and  died.  The  rabbit 
who  was  left  at  once  made  his  home  in  the  field 
with  the  calf.  Now  the  calf  is  a  cow;  but  everywhere,  all 
over  the  field,  in  the  barnyard,  in  the  barn  in  winter,  the 
little  rabbit  is  the  cow's  companion,  and  no  one  thinks  of 
separating  them. 


A  GOOD  EXAMPLE.— (Adapted.) 
[Third  and  fourth  grades.] 
[Read  carefully  as  many  times  as  intelligence  of  the 
class  makes  necessary;  reproduce  in  writing.] 
nnHE  other  day  a  big,  fine-looking  horse  attached  to  a 
M     grocer's  wagon  fell  in  the  middle  of  a  slippery  pave- 
ment.    The  driver  did  not  jump  down  and  whip  the 
horse,  as  most  drivers  would  have  done;  but  he  got  oft  his 
wagon  and  loosened  the  harness.    Then  he  took  his  lap- 
robe  and  spread  it  upon  the  slippery  pavement,  near  the 
horse's  feet.    The  intelligent  animal  understood  what  the 
man  meant,  for  he  eyed  the  robe  a  mom^it,  then  edged 
around  until  his  feet  were  upon  it    With  a  great  eftort 
he  got  up,  then  lifted  his  feet  from  the  robe,  which  the 
driver  picked  up.    The  wise  horse  seemed  to  know  that  he 
could  not  slip  on  the  robe.    The  driver  tightened  the  har- 
ness, got  into  his  'wagon,  and  drove  off.    Now,  was  not 
the  driver  a  kind  man,  and  was  not  that  horse  a  very  in- 
telligent animal? 
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Aotion  Lessons. 


ACTION  LESSON.— (II.) 

BY  JEAN  HALIFAX. 
A  *»THINK-QUICK.'' 
E  call  it  our  Think-Quick  game.  For  we 
try  it  when  the  little  folks  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  dull,  and  it  wakes  them 
right  up!  For,  to  play  it  rightly,  you 
must  ask,  and  the  children  answer,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  that  is  where  the  fun  comes  in. 
Sometimes  we  play  it  orally. .  The  children  rise  as 
soon  as  they  have  found  the  answer,  and  take  their 
seats  when  the  question  has  been  correctly  answered. 
For  instance,  in  No.  5  almost  every  one  in  the  room 
is  standing.  You  call  on  Annie.  She  gives  sun,  run, 
dumb.  The  rest  remain  standing,  for  they  see  that 
Annie  has  made  a  mistake  in  dumb,  and  they  can  give 
three  words  which  do  rhyme. 

When  ifs  a  deaf-and-dumb  game,  the  children  en- 
joy it  just  as  much,  and  there  is  this  advantage.  It 
quiets  a  room  better  than  any  scolding,  though,  of 
course,  you  don't  indulge  in  such  things — and  yet  it 
rouses  the  sleepiest  child  present. 

The  teacher  stands  at  the  board  and  writes,  or, 
better  still,  has  the  questions  written  plainly  on  large 
manilla  charts;  if  she  uses  the  board,  she  writes  each 
question.  If  she  makes  the  charts  beforehand,  she 
now  takes  her  place  by  the  chart,  and  holds  a  paper 
over  the  questioais  below  the  one  to  be  answered,  leav- 
ing only  one  at  a  time  for  the  children  to  read.  The 
scholar  who  is  the  first  to  find  an  answer  reads  the 
question  and  then  gives  his  answer. 

The  first  set  of  questions  in  the  Think-Quick  are 
general.  The  second  set  is  for  individual  answers,  and 
is  always  written.  A  box  of  colored  crayons  is  needed 
for  No.  2.     Put  them  on  one  of  the  front  desks. 

No.  1. 

1.  Tell  us  a  word  beginning  with  B. 

2.  What  animals  has  white  fur? 

3.  Take  one  letter  away  from  black;  will  any  word 
be  left?     What  does  it  mean? 

4.  Write  five  words  which  begin  with  R. 

5.  Give  three  words  which  will  rhyme  with  bun. 

6.  How  many  states  can  you  name? 

7.  What  can  you  see  on  your  penny? 

[Give  each  child  a  one-cent  piece.  They  will  find 
a  \vreath,  a  bow,  a  head,  letters,  figures,  a  shield, 
arrows,  etc.] 

8.  How  many  letters  in  your  last  name? 

[Give  such  questions  often.  The  children  can  not 
answer  in  concert  such  questions,  and  are  obliged  to 
think  for  themselves,  not  depending  on  the  ^T)right 
ones"  of  the  class  to  lead  off.] 

9.  Name  a  bird  which  has  black  feathers.  Blue. 
Gray.  Brown.  Red.  Yellow.  Speckled  (or 
mottled). 

How  many  colors  can  you  find  on  a  woodpecker? 

fThese  questions  may  be  asked  orally,  as  the  chil- 
dren will  give  birds  with  only  a  few  black  feathers,  for 
instance,  as  well  as  crows,  etc.  And  the  oramo  may 
run  into  n  little  '^nature  talk." 


10.  What  word  can  you  make  from  the  third,  first, 
and  twentieth  lettters  of  the  alphabet? 

No.  2. 
COLORS— TEST  READING. 

1.  Alice  may  write  her  first  name  with  a  piece  of 
red  crayon. 

2.  You  may  write  your  last  name,  Margaret,  just 
under  Alice's  name.  Use  crayon  of  the  same  color  as 
hers.  [This  is  for  one  of  the  older  ones,  you  see,  as  it 
is  a  little  longer.] 

3.  John,  show  us  the  lightest  shade  of  yellow  in 
the  box. 

4.  The  darkest,  Alfred.  [Alfred  must  read  what 
has  gone  before,  you  notice,  in  order  to  find  out  what 
he  must  do.] 

5.  Is  there  anything  blue  in  the  room  besides  the 
blue  crayon,  Mary?    Point  to  it. 

6.  Rachel,  of  what  color  are  Jessie's  eydfe?  [Take 
two  girl3  who  sit  near  each  other.] 

7.  Ruth,  how  many  shades  of  blue  can  you  find 
among  the  crayons?  Write  their  names  on  the  board. 
[This  is  for  a  Third  Reader  girl.] 

8.  Write  your  name  on  the  board  with  red  crayon, 
Annie. 

9.  J-«ouis,  write  on  the  board  the  najnes  of  the 
colors  in  the  rainbow,  each  with  its  own  color  (violet 
with  violet  crayon,  etc.). 

10.  Write  on  the  board  between  the  two  east  win- 
dows. Anna,  a  list  of  all  the  colors  you  can  find  in  this 
room. 

Tr\'  these  "games"  and  see  if  the  children  do  not 
improve  very  rapidly  in  reading  at  sight,  and  if  they 
do  not  pay  better  attention  in  all  their  work. 


Bird  Enemies, 

[For  Supplementary  Work.] 
BV  K.   L.   B. 


THE  JAY. 
I  Adapted  from  John  Burroughs'  '^Birds  and  Bees."] 

Do  you  know  what  an  enemy  is?  It  is  some  one 
who  wants  to  hurt  you.  But  who  would  hurt  the  dear 
little  birds?  I  hear  you  say. 

We  think  of  the  birds  as  always  happy,  but  this  is 
not  so.  They  have  as  much  to  try  them  as  we  do,  and 
their  lives  are  often  full  of  care  and  pain.  And  the 
birds  always  know  their  enemies.  See  how  they  will 
scold  and  chase  the  cat,  but  let  the  dog  alone! 

The  jay  is  a  great  foe  of  the  other  birds.  He  comes 
sneaking  around  among  the  trees  in  May  and  June,  to 
steal  eggs.  But  the  birds  soon  find  him  out.  Then 
how  they  scold  and  chase  him  away! 

"Thief!  thief!"  they  cry  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 
And  the  jay  calls  back  to  them. 

Perhaps,  he  savs,  'Tm  as  good  as  you,  any  day. 
Thief  yourself!''  ^ 

I  suppose  the  birds  feel  when  they  see  the  jay  com- 
ing as  we  would  if  robbers  were  about.  But  little 
the  jay  cares  for  the  scorn  of  the  other  birds.  He  is 
a  jolly,  care-free  fellow,  a'nd  does  not  mind  his  bad 
reputation. 
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NATURE  STUDY. 

BY    BABBIBT   S.    HAY  WARD. 

0  one  who  is  living  in  close  touch  with 
the  nature  study  in  our  primary  schools, 
there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  result- 
ing from  the  work  than  the  spirit  of 
kindness  and  mercy  it  arouses  in  our 
children.  Setting  aside  the  knowledge  and  pleasure 
gained,  we  can  still  look  with  pride  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  large-hearted,  whole-souled  sympathy  with 
the  weaker  members  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

I  will  choose  two  isolated  instances  to  illustrate  my 
point.  The  first  you  may  have  heard,  since  it  is 
simply  a  report  of  the  anecdote  bls  I  heard  Professor 
Hodge  tell  it  to  a  body  of  teachers. 

In  Worcester,  near  Clarke  Univeisity,there  is  a  small 
park  and  pond.  At  this  pond  every  year  at  the  breed- 
ing season  numberless  toads  congregate,  lay  their  ^gs 
at  the  water's  edge,  and  then  scatter  again  to  their 
homes.  The  street  urchins  have  found  this  out,  and 
every  year  during  this  season  a  wholesale  slaughter  of 
the  harmless  little  creatures  begins.  Hundreds  of 
crushed  and  mangled  toads  have  been  found  at  one 
time  there.  Such  wanton  cruelty  attractedthe  atten- 
tion of  Professor  Hodge  of  the  university.  A  few 
months  before  the  last  breeding  season,  he  put  a  notice 
in  the  daily  papers,  offering  a  reward  of  some  five  or 
ten  dollars  to  the  pupil  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
city  who  should  hand  in  to  him  before  a  certain  date 
the  best  composition  on  the  "Uses  of  Our  Common 
Toad."       • 

What  a  wide  field  of  investigation  was  opened! 
Plain  Mr.  Toad  became  a  hero, — as  indeed  he  ought  to 
be,  for  scientists  tell  us  that  every  one  of  the  common 
toads  is  worth  yearly  some  dollars  to  the  farmer.  Is 
it  not  Celia  Thaxter  who,  in  her  charming  "Island 
Garden"  speaks  of  importing  to4ids  from  the  main- 
land to  destroy  the  troublesome  slugs? 

There  was  no  more  killing  by  the  pond.  The  boys 
came  the  same  as  before,  but  now  it  was  to  watch  and 
wonder. 

And  the  prize  finally  went,  I  believe,  to  a  little  girl 
who,  besides  general  observations,  kept  a  toad  penned 
in  her  back  yard,  fed  it  every  day,  and  could  tell  to  the 
fraction  of  an  insect  how  much  it  could  eat  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  its  consequent  value  to  the  fanner. 

Here  observation  led  to  respect,  and  res})e(it  to 
mercy. 

Fifty  little  people  whom  I  know  had  a  pet  squirrel 
as  a  visitor  the  other  day.  Poor  little  gray  squirrels, 
whom  cats,  black  snakes,  birds  of  prey,  and  the  small 
boy  are  trying  so  hard  to  drive  from  the  face  of  the 
earth!  How  much  they  need  mercy!  These  were 
ver}'  little  people  in  their  fii-st  year  of  school  life,  and 
they  were  much  excited  by  their  strange  visitor. 

They  watched  his  bright  eyes,  his  little  pointed  nose, 
his  fuiany  ears,  his  long,  sharp  teeth  and  bushy  tail. 
They  learned  incidentally  about  his  nest,  his  food, 
habits,  and  life.  He  had  obligingly  sat  up  and  eaten 
nuts  for  them,  sho^nng  what  good  nut  crackei-s  those 
teeth  were,  and  had  finally  settled  down  ^vith  his  tail 
curied  over  his  head  to  rest.  As  they  were  working 
very  quietly  lest  he  be  disturbed,  T  said,  "Well,  chil- 
dren, you  have  learned  a  good  many  things  about  Mr. 
Squirrel  to-day,  haven't  you?    Do  you  think  he  will 


learn  anything  by  coming  to  school?''  All  head» 
nodded  aflfirmation  and  many  hands  flew  up.  So  I 
called  upon  a  tiny  girl  who  was  especially  anxious  for 
a  chance  to  speak.  This  was  the  answer,  "I  think 
perhaps  he'll  learn  to  wTite." 

That  did  not  show  a  scientific  observation  of  the 
formation  of  the  squirrel's  paw,  but  it  showed  one  very 
lovely  thing, — the  squirrel  seemed  so  bright  and  intel- 
ligent to  her  in  his  life  and  movements  that  she  had 
put  his  powers  on  a  level  with  her  own.  Kindly  treat- 
merit  is  the  natural  result  of  such  a  thought. 

So  much  for  illustrations  of  the  ways  of  interesting 
children  in  such  work! 

Educators  are  feeling  that  in  the  homes  and  schools 
children  need  more  than  the  mere  training  for  this 
short  life.  It  is  foolish  to  educate  for  this  little  three- 
score years  and  ten  and  to  leave  eteanity  out  of  the 
question. 

The  study  of  animals — together  with  others  of 
nature's  children — will  develop  truth,  purity,  unsel- 
fishness, mercy.  And  the  study  will  lead  to  that 
mercy  which  is  "not  strained,"  but  which  will  be 
"twice  blessed,  blessing  him  that  gives,  and  him  that 
takes." 


Horainfl:  Talks.— (I.) 

[From  outline  prepared  by  Dr.  Jenny  Merrill,  Snpei visor  of 
Kindergartens,  New  Yorl  CSty.  J 

MARCH. 

Underlying  thought:  Growing. 

March  winds  and  April  showers 
Bring  forth  May  flowers. 

Topics. — The  wind;  dust;  cleanliness;  the  weather- 
vane;  the  pinwheel;  the  kite;  the  windmill;  the  miller; 
the  baker;  ships;  sailors;  tall  masts;  climbing;  the  car- 
penter and  his  tools;  tall  trees;  bare  branches;  twigs; 
wood;  rising  sap;  maple  sugar  making;  our  veins;  our 
blood;  sprouting  vegetables;  budding  twigs;  bud 
cradles;  baby  buds;  birds  returning;  nests;  homes; 
baby  brothers  and  sisters. 


How  to  Know  a  Bird. 


To  know  the  name  of  a  bird  is  of  comparatively  little 
value;  to  know  to  what  class  he  belongs  is  of  no  great 
moment;  in  short,  to  know  him  from  the  scientific 
standpoint  amounts  to  little  so  far  as  the  average 
child  is  concerned.  If  he  becomes  a  specialist,  he  will 
learn  all  this  quickly  in  later  life.  But  to  love  birds 
and  to  form  habits  of  observation  sufficient  to  watch 
carefully  every  bird  is  worth  as  much  as  any  branch 
of  study.  No  training  of  the  ear  is  better  than  that 
which  comes  from  listening  to  the  song  of  birds;  no 
training  in  color  knowledge  is  better  than  discrimina- 
tion .of  their  hues  and  tints;  no  better  form  study  than 
appreciation  of  their  shape;  no  better  discipline  in  the 
study  of  motion  than  in  the  study  of  their  hopping, 
pecking,  and  flying. 


All  careful  observation  and  study  of  children  as  to 
their  mental  status  will  add  power  to  the  teacher  and 
increase  her  ability  to  benefit  children. 


Tkrlfty  Pkylly    goe$  to  town., 
L£aves  Ker    ^<d^llz^ni   ^i^kin^: 
Pbylli5  nva^ketkoer  a  gown, 
Jka^t  15  why  ^ke  ^oetk  JoWK; 
<yk<Wo\*ld   be  a-tu^ing" 
IvoxyOo^Y^  to  ckaixse  it  sweetlv, 
Rib  pons,  tka^t  shsM  <feck  it  neatly; 
X>acK  ^keil  ^oon  be  fi/mC 


>•  .^*^^ 


Copyiisht  I8W,  by  Tbc  ProcUr  *  OuabU  Co..  aotL 
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FAMOUS  CHILDREN.— (VI.) 

BY  PAMELA    MG  ABTHUU   COLE. 

POCAHONTAS. 

^  NE  of  the  most  famous  names  in  the  early 
history  of  Virginia  is  the  name  of 
Pocahontas,  daughter  of  the  powerful 
chief,  Powhatan. 

In  1607,  a  party  of  Englishmen  came 
to  settle  in  Virginia.  They  called  their  village  James- 
town. They  had  rather  a  hard  life  for  some  time. 
They  suffered  from  hunger  and  from  sickness,  but 
their  greatest  trouble  was  that  they  were  quarrelsome 
and  were  seldom  at  peace  among  themselves. 

John  Smith  was  oaie  of  the  most  active  men  among 
them,  and  had  been  chosen  before  they  left  England 
one  of  the  council  that  should  govern  the  colony,  but 
they  were  unwilling  to  obey  him,  and  more  than  once 
they  brought  themselves  and  him  into  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  by  their  disobedience. 

Not  long  after  arriving  in  Virginia,  Smith  had  gone 
to  explore  the  country  and  had  seen  Powhatan,  who 
had  received  him  kindly;  the  Indians  generally  were 
friendly,  and  at  one  time  Smith  went  out  on  a  little 
voyage  and  took  with  him  a  crew  of  both  Indians  and 
Englishmen  up  the  river  Chickahominy.  After  a 
while  he  went  ashore  with  several  companions,  telling 
his  crew  to  remain  where  he  left  them,  but  he  was  no 
sooner  out  of  sight  than  they  disobeyed  his  orders  and 
went  farther  on,  and  landed,  where  they  were  seized  by 
a  party  of  Indians. 

The  Indians  soon  found  out  which  way  Smith  had 
gone,  and  it  was  not  Jong  before  they  found  him,  but 
it  was  not  easy  to  capture  him.  He  defended  himself 
bravely,  and  might  have  escaped,  but,  unfortunately, 
in  his  retreat  he  came  to  a  wet  marshy  spot;  it  was 
hard  to  pick  his  way  while  he  was  taking  aim  at  his 
enemies  and  he  sank  so  deep  that  he  could  go  no 
farther. 

But  he  was  very  quick  to  think;  he  had  carried  a 
compass  with  liim  and  he  showed  it  to  the  Indians; 
they  were  astonished  at  the  sight;  no  wonder,  not  only 
the  movinor  needle,  but  the  glass  which  hindered  their 
touching  the  wonderful  thing.  They  had  never  seen 
glass  unless  they  had  seen  it  in  the  village  of  James- 
town. 

They  decided  not  to  kill  this  powerful  man,  and 
they  took  him  home  to  their  village. 

Smith  remained  some  weeks  among  the  Indians. 
We  may  be  sure  he  trie<l  to  please  them  in  every  way. 
He  made  toys  for  the  children,  and  he  offered  many 
presents  to  old  and  young,  among  the  people  of  im- 
portance. 

He  at  last  induced  them  to  send  messengers  to 
Jamestown  to  get  the  presents  that  he  had  promised. 
He  wore  a  letter  for  them  to  carry,  and  when  the 
poor  savages  found  that  the  people  who  received  the 
letter  understood  from  it  what  was  wanted  they  were 
more  surprised  than  ever. 

But  all  this  was  not,  in  their  opinon,  any  reason  for 
sparing  the  life  of  their  prisoner.  The  more  power- 
ful he  was,  the  more  wonderful  things  he  could  do. 


the  more  dangerous  enemy  they  thought  him,  and 
they  held  a  council  to  decide  what  they  should  do  with 
him.  They  sooo  made  up  their  minds, — he  must  die. 
Pocahontas  was  then  but  twelve  years  old.  She 
had  seen  what  a  remarkable  man  the  poor  captive  was,, 
and  she  was  not  so'  hard-hearted  as  the  old  chiefs. 
When  he  was  led  out  before  the  tribe,  bound  and  help- 
less, and  Powhatan  stood  ready  with  a  huge  club  to 
kill  him,  she  rushed  fotrward  and  begged  her  father  to 
spare  his  life. 

The  Indians  were  vei'y  cruel  in  their  treatment  of 
prisoners,  but  sometimes,  as  in  this  case,  a  person 
would  come  forward  and  ask  the  prisoner's  life.  In 
such  a  case  it  was  seldom  refused.  Another  Indian 
whose  life  was  spared  in  this  manner  was  adopted  into 
the  tribe,  but  they  were  willing  to  let  the  white  man 
go  back  to  his  own  people  and  in  a  day  or  two,  after 
seven  weeks  of  captivity,  he  was  sent  home. 

Powhatan  promised  that  he  would  always  treat 
Smith  Uke  a  son,  and  would  always  be  a  friend  to  the 
white  people. 

We  do  not  know  what  Pocahontas  promised  to  the 
man  whose  Ufe  she  had  saved,  but  we  know  that  she 
always  was  a  friend  to  him  and  his  people.  When  the 
crops  failed,  the  little  Indian  girl  went  to  the  village 
to  carry  com,  and  in  more  than  one  case  the  colony 
was  kept  from  star\'ation  only  by  her  kindness  and 
care. 

Powhatan  did  not  keep  all  his  promises,  and  at  one 
time  he  plotted  with  the  other  chiefs  to  kill  all  the 
whites.  The  night  before  the  day  when  this  cruel 
plot  was  to  be  carried  out  was  dark  and  stormy,  but 
Pocahontas  went  alone  through  the  woods  to  James- 
town and  gave  the  white  men  warning. 

Several  years  after.  Smith  met  with  a  bad  accident 
and  went  to  England  that  he  might  have  better  care , 
than  he  could  have  here.  Pocahontas,  who  had  always 
continued  to  be  a  friend  to  the  I^nglish,  was  away  at 
some  distance  from  her  own  home,  when  an  English 
captain,  who  was  nearly  ready  to  sail  back  to  England, 
thought  he  might  induce  her  to  come  and  live  among 
the  English.  She  had  been  so  kind  to  them  that  it 
seemed  as  if  she  might  like  them  well  enough  to  re- 
main with  them. 

He  invited  her  to  come  on  board  his  vessel,  and  he 
made  a  present  to  the  chief  of  the  country  where  she 
was  visiting,  for  helping  him  to  take  her  away.  The 
chief  would  have  been  willing  to  do  a  great  deal  for 
such  a  beautiful  present.  It  was  a  large  copper  kettle. 
Pocahontas  staid  some  time  in  Jamestown.  She 
bceamc  a  Christian,  and  was  baptized  by  the  name  of 
liebecca.  She  was  married  to  an  Englishman  named 
TJolfe,  Tend  went  with  him  to  England.  The  people 
there  were  glad  to  see  her,  they  were  grateful  for  all 
her  care  and  kindness  to  the  colony  of  Jamestown. 

But  she  was  not  happy  in  a  place  so  different  from 
her  own  old  home,  and  she  was  just  ready  to  come  back 
to  Virginia  when  she  died,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 

abmit  the  year  1^17. 

^  >♦.  ^ 

Ask  your  pupils  where  the  new  moon  rises.  You 
will  be  interested  in  what  thev  do  not  observe. 
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NATURE  WORK  FOR  SPRING. 

BY   KATHRTN    LIVINGSTON. 
MARCH. 

"What  does  it  mean  when  the  bluebird  comes 

And  builds  iis  nest,  singing  sweet  and  clear? 
When  violets  peep  through  the  blades  of  grass? 
These  are  the  signs  that  spring  is  here." 

N  the  first  day  of  March  tell  the  children 
that  March,  the  blustering  month,  was 
named  by  the  Romans  from  Mars,  the 
god  of  war.  Ask  them  to  think  and 
tell  you  the  reason  for  this. 

Some  thoughtful  pupil  is  almost  sure  to  grasp  the 
idea  that  March  is  the  time  of  warfare  between  spring 
and  winter.  The  victory  is  sometimes  with  the  lion 
and  again  with  the  lamb. 

March  waa  called  the  '^oud  month"  by  the  Saxons 
and  "Windy  Moon"  by  the  Indians. 

Tell  the  children  that  until  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  (1752)  New  Year's  day  was  the  twenty-* 
fifth  of  March,  and  that  is  why  September,  October, 
November  and  December  were  named  the  seventh, 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  months. 

Question  the  children  about  the  weather  last  March 
(for  of  course  the  weather  charts  have  been  kept). 
Compare  the  weather  then  with  this  of  the  present 
time. 

Ask  the  children  to  watch  for  the  return  of  the 
birds,  and  note  the  dates  of  arrival  from  year  to  year. 

During  March  we  may  expect  the  first  robins  and 
bluebirds.  Have  the  children  observe  their  prepara- 
ticns  for  nest-building  and  compare  the  gentleness 
of  these  birds  toward  one  another  with  the  conduct  of 
the  quarrelsome  sparrows. 

John  Burroughs  has  said  that  when  nature  made 
the  bluebird  she  wished  to  propitiate  both  heaven  and 
earth,  so  this  bird  has  the  blue  of  the  sky  on  his  back, 
while  the  color  of  the  earth  is  on  his  breast;  when  he 
comes  the. strife  between  these  two  elements  is  at  an 
end. 

There  are  many  prett}'  stories  and  poems  about 
both  robins  and  bluebirds,  and  when  these  merry  little 
spring  guefits  appear,  read  or  tell  several  of  these. 
"T1)C  Eobin,''  by  Whittier,  'TVTiat  Robin  Told,"  by 
George  Cooper,  and  the  Norse  story  of  how  the  robin 
got  his  red  breast  are  always  delightful. 

Children  are  always  pleased  with  the  old  story  of 
how  the  birds  learned  to  build  their  nests. 

The  magpie  was  the  first  to  build  her  nest.  Tiie  other 
birds  wished  to  know  how  it  was  done,  so  they  gathered 
in  groups  to  watch  and  learn. 

First  the  magpie  took  some  mod  and  made  a  round 
cake,  which  she  patted  and  shaped  until  it  looked  like 
a  round  nest.  "Oh,  I  know  now,"  said  the  thrush,  and 
she  flew  away.  She  has  never  learned  any  more  about 
nest-building  since. 

The  magpie  went  on  with  her  lesson.  She  laid  twigs 
all  around  the  little  cake  of  mud.  "I  know  all  about  it 
now,"  said  the  blackbird,  and  afway  he  flew,  and  his 
great  grandchildren  have  never  learned  any  more  than 
he  learned.' 

The  magpie  was  not  discouraged  by  the  inattention  of 
her  pupils,  and  quickly  began  putting  a  layer  of  mud  out- 
side the  twigs.  '*Who  would  have  thought  it  so  easy?" 
said  the  owl,  and  he  flew  to  the  top  of  a  tree  and  haa  a 
long  day  dream,  saying,  "Who,  who,  who!"  After  this 
tiie  magpie    twined    some    long    slender  twigs  in  and  out. 


"I  see  how  it  is  done,"  said  the  song-sparrow,  and  off  he 
flew.  Then  the  magpie  lined  her  nest  with  feathers  and 
moss.  This  suited  the  starling,  who  flew  away  immedi- 
ately. 

The  magpie  worked  on,  but  one  by  one  her  little  clasi 
flew  away;  only  one  poor  little  turtle-dove  was  left,  and 
he  paid  no  attention;  but  when  the  magpie  said  ^*Take 
one,"  the  turtle-dove  kept  saying,  "Take  two,  two,  two." 
The  magpie  was  angry,  and  declared  she  would  give  no 
more  lessons  in  nest-biiilding.  So  the  birds  of  to-day 
build  their  nests  just  as  they  did  long,  long  ago. 

THE    FIRST    FLOWERS. 

Call  the  children's  attention  to  the  swelling  of  the 
buds  and  the  appearance  of  the  first  flower  of  spring, 
the  skunk  cabbage.  This  showy,  but  disagreeable 
plant  may  be  found  in  March  aJmoet  covering,  with 
its  beautiful  glossy  leaves,  the  dark  mud  of  the 
swampy  woods  and  infecting  the  air  with  the  un- 
pleasant odor  of  its  mottled,  purplish  flowers^ 

Before  March  is  past,  the  children  will  find  pussy 
willows,  snowdrops,  hepaticas,  anemones,  and  in  some 
localities,  the  arbutus  buds. 

If  the  teacher  has  kept  a  record  of  the  first  appear- 
ance of  these  flowers  in  past  years,  the  childrra  will 
be  interested  in  making  comparisons. 

They  \sall  also  be  interested  in  drawing  these  early 
flowers  in  their  blank  books  and  putti9g  the  date 
b<*side  their  sketch  for  future  reference. 

SUGGESTIVE    STORIES   AND    POEMS    FOR  MARCH. 

*'Mr.  Wind  and  the  Sun,"  Aesop's  Fables. 

"The  Story  of  Balder.'' 

"Story  of  Proserpine." 

"March,"  Celia  Thaxter. 

"The  Return  of  the  Birds,"  Bryant. 

"The  Birds  and  tlie  Children,"  E.  S.  Sullivan. 

"The  Bro>vn  Thrush,"  Lucy  Larcom. 

"]\rarch,"  Brvant. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
SCHOQLS.  By  Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  Hartford.  With 
Many  Maps  and  Illustrations.  New  York:  Charles 
Scrlbner's  Sons.  475  pp.  Price,  net,  11.00. 
This  is  a  large,  beautiful,  skillfully-arranged  school 
lilstory,  furnishing  all  essential  facts  In  a  style  to  be 
understood  and  remembered.  Mr.  Gordy  has  been  an  un- 
usually successful  instructor  In  history  in  a  large  gram- 
mar school  for  seTerlil  years.  He  has  had  much  valuable 
experience  also  in  summer  school  teaching  and  educa- 
tional lecturing.  Thus  he  has  dealt  with  the  children  in 
their  learning  and  with  teachers  in  their  criticism  all  the 
time  that  he  has  evolved  this  book;  circumstances  and 
conditions  have,  therefore,  contributed  every  needed  aid. 
The  philosophy  upon  which  the  book  Is  developed  is 
that  the  nature  of  the  facts  presented  is  of  much  greater 
import  than  the  number;  that  a  book  for  children  to 
study  must  differ  materially  from  a  book  that  adults  are 
to  study,  or  that  children  or  adults  are  to  read;  that  little 
time  can  be  given  to  history  in  the  grammar  grades,  and 
that  little  must  be  improved  to  the  best  advantage;  that 
a  fondness  for  historical  reading  must  be  first  developed; 
that  skill  In  reading  history  must  be  imparted;  that  facts 
should  be  grouped  so  as  to  be  easily  retained  In  their  re- 
lations. 

There  Is  a  valuable  chapter  of  sensible  suggestions  for 
the  teacher  of  history.  The  teacher  must  recognize  the 
limitations  of  the  history  class,  must  give  a  bird's-eye 
view,  should  know  how  to  use  references,  should  direct 
the  outside  reading  of  bright  pupils,  should  utilize  poetry 
and  fiction,  should  train  pupils  in  right  habits  of  reading 
and  studying  history,  should  utilize  the  time  of  the  reci- 
tation to  beet  advantage,  ought  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
class  discussion  of  cause  and  effect,  must  make  good  use 
of  written  work  on  historical  themes,  should  utilize  geo- 
graphical knowledge  and  pictures,  and  emphasize  the  bio- 
graphical side  of  history. 

The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  admirable.  Each  chap- 
ter is  headed  with  a  good  list  of  reference  books  and  a 


supplemental  list  for  outside  reading,  and  closes  with  ex- 
plicit directions  to  the  pupils,  additional  notes  of  interest, 
and  a  crisp  chronological  table.  Maps,  cliarts,  portraits, 
and  pictures  add  materially  to  usefulness,  as  well  as  the 
beauty  of  the  work. 

THE    WORLD    AND    ITS    PEOPLE.    Book  VIII.,  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea.    By  Eva  M.  C.  Kel- 
logg.   E.Mted  by  liarkin  Dunton,  LL.D.    Boeton:  Sil- 
ver, Burdett,  &  Co.    Cloth.    Illustrated.    448  pp. 
This  series  of  geographical  readers,  of  which  this  is  the 
eighth,  has  been  of  value  to  the  schools,  and  no  one  of 
them  has  had  greater  merit  as  a  clear,  comprehensive 
presentation  of  every  phase  of  information  sought  by 
teacher  and  pupil.    The  book  Is  the  best  encyclopaedia  on 
Australia  to  be  found  anywhere. 

To  those  who  have  always  regarded  the  Islands  as  small 
and  unimportant  places  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  this  book 
will  be  a  revelation.  They  will  be  amazed  at  the  great 
variety  of  formation  and  of  distinctive  characteristics, 
and  at  the  curious  habits  and  customs  of  the  natives  of 
these  many  little  worlds.  They  will  find  that  even  some 
of  the  smallest  islands  have  been  important  factors  in 
the  history  of  the  world's  civilization  and  progress,  and 
that,  from  first  to  last,  a  novel  and  fascinating  interest 
attaches  to  these  miniature  kingdoms  and  principalities. 
The  author  has  carefully  collected  her  data  from  many 
reliable  sources,  and  the  information  so  ably  condensed 
into  convenient  limits  will  be  found  reliable  as  well  as 
attractive. 

THE  STUDENTS'  STANDARD  DICTIONARY;  OR 
THE  STUDENTS'  EDITION  OF  THE  STANDARD 
DICTIONARY.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany. 930  pp.  60,000  words.  1,225  illustrations. 
Price,  .12.00,  net;  |2.32  by  mail. 

This  is  a  "treasure."  It  contains  every  word  that  any 
one  can  have  occasion  to  refer  to  ordinarily,  and  gives  all 
that  we  need  to  know  of  the  orthography,  pronunciation, 
meaning,  and  etymology  of  more  than  60,000  words  and 
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BOOKS    ^^  "^^^^  ^'  Haaren,  A.  M. 

— — -*        (  Artistic  Bindiog ;  boards.) 

/^0/e  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 


Brightest  Books  for  Primary  Grades. 
Interesting    Selections    —    Words      Carefully 
Graded.     Folk-Lore;    Children's   Classics;   Tales 
of  Legend  and  Romance.     Attractive  Illustrations. 

I.  Rhymes  and  Fables.,  (ist  Reader  Grade),  lac 

IK  SoDgs  and  Stori  s  ..(2nd  Reader  Grade),  150. 

I \\.  Fairy  Lif ? (3rd  Reader  Grade),  20c. 

I V.  Ballads  and  Tales (4th  Reader  Grade),  25c. 


A  **  Golden  Opinion." 


Acric$,  U  admirable. 

ting.     It  is  the  first  practical  application  of  the 


'  Mr.    Haaren's    '  Ballads     and 
Tiales,'  like  the  other  books  of  the 


The  stories  are.  interesting,  possess  literary 
and  are  especially  valuable  because  of  their  historical  set- 


Culture  Epoch 
ihcory  to  ^ytpplementary  readers  that  I  have  seen,  and  it  will  be 
appri^ciaiefi  not  onljr  by  the  followers  of  Herbart,  but  by  all 
tract] era  who  recognize  the  importance  of  interesting  material  for 
siEpplt? mutuary  reading."— J.  A.  Pitman,  Superinitndent  0/ 
ScJi^0/ij.  flfar/ioro.  Mass. 

"  I  bi:j;to  acknowledge  '  Ballads  and  Tales'  and  other  books 
scut  by  your  Company.  1  have  yet  to  find  any  publication  that  you 
have  Rent  me  that  is  not  a  geTi."--FKANK  J.  Barnard,  5'M/rr- 
JHttndfttt  ef  Schools,  Seattle,  IVasA. 
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THE  THIRD  BOOK  OF 

UNCLE  ROBERT'S  GEOGRAPHY, 


UNCLE  ROBERPS  VrsrT, 

Bv  Frahciii  W.  Pahkeb  akd  Nelmr  Lathrop  Helm. 

IS  ^OW  READY. 

Clotb.    Illnstrateil.     Price,  60  cents,  net. 

UNCLE  ROBERT  teaches  children 

how  to  read  aright  the  great  book  of  Nature. 

He  shows  how  worktime  may  be  .playtime. 

He  makes  study  a  pleasure. 

He  teaches  geography  in  the  right  way. 

He  makes  rural  life  and  occupations  attractive. 

He  knows  how  children  should  be  taught. 

He  has  a  deep  and  loving  sympathy  with  child  life. 

He   believes   in   the   education  that  strengthens  the- 
body  as  well  as  the  minJ. 

He  shows  children  how  they  may  discover  facts  for 
themselves. 

He  tells  them    instructive  stories  to  arouse  their  im- 
aginations and  stimulate  their  observing  powers. 

He    notes  the   personal  differences  in    children  and 
regulates  his  teachings  accordingly. 

He  believes  that   every  normal    child    may  be  made 
useful  in  the  world. 

He  has  a  boundless  faith  in  human  progress,  and  finds 
his  greatest  hopes  in  childhood  and  its  possibilities. 

Send  for  further  particulnrs  of  Uncle  Robert's  Oeopraphy.  It  will 
comprise  a  graded  series  of  six  books  for  supplementary  reading  in 
schools,  and  for  home  reading.  Nos.  1  and  2  will  be  ready  in. 
February. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

NEW  YORK.         BOSTON.        CHICAGO. 
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phra8<u  in  the  speech  and  literature  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples,  with  synonyms  and  antonyms.  There 
Is  also  an  appendix  of  proper  names,  foreign  phrases, 
faulty  diction,  disputed  pronunciations,  and  abbreviations. 
The  1,225  pictorial  illustrations  are  a  great  feature.  No 
one  can  conceive  the  wealth  of  information,  the  conven- 
ience for  reference,  the  elimination  of  non-essentials 
which  make  this  book  worth  much  more  than  the  price  to 
any  student,  teacher,  or  writer.  There  are  few  persons 
who  have  occasion  to  refer  to  more  than  62,284  words,  as 
authority  in  pronunciation  it  is  as  valuable  as  the  larger 
works,  the  definitions  are  sufllcient  for  general  use,  450 
synonyms  are  as  many  as  most  people  ever  care  to  con- 
sult, the  2,000  antonyms  are  a  new  and  valuable  feature, 
while  1,000  illustrations  of  the  critically  correct  use  of 
prepositions  is  a  new  and  interesting  aid.  The  definitions 
and  synonyms  are  much  more  complete  than  seems  possi- 
ble in  a  work  that  sells  for  $2.00  ($2.32  by  mail).  In  ad- 
dition to  all  other  advantages,  it  has  many  important 
words  now  in  daily  use  that  were  unthought  of  a  few 
j'ears  ago,  and  appear  here  for  the  first  time. 


UNDINE.  Classics  for  Children.  Translated  by  Abby 
L.  Aiger.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.  Boards.  106  pp. 
Price,  30  cents. 

A  sweeter  classic  for  little  people  it  would  be  difilcult 
to  find.  Undine  personifies  water  in  the  mythological 
sense,  but  it  is  done  with  the  Norse  flavor.  The  fields  of 
her  activity  are  in  the  nature  Gf  the  case  in  forest,  lake, 
stream,  sky,  and  clouds.  The  lessons  taught  are  those  of 
goodness,  love,  and  disinterestedness  in  human  beings. 
There  is  no  malignity  or  guile  in  Undine — water — who 
Is  sportive,  tricksy,  changeable,  with  pure  and  intense 
affections.  In  a  word,  the  beautiful  classic  teaches  all 
about  water,  and,  at  the  same  time,  some  of  the  best  les- 
sons for  human  nature. 


ARABIAN  NIGHTS.  Eclectic  School  Readings.  Se- 
lected and  edited  by  M.  Clark.  New  York:  American 
Book  Company.    Cloth.    271  pp. 

The  ''Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments"  are  among  the 
most  famous  of  the  ancient  stories,  and  it  is  well  to  have 
them  revived  and  revised  for  the  delight  of  the  children 


of  these  days.  They  are  here  served  up  in  a  style  that 
would  have  surprised  Queen  Scheherzade  when  she  re- 
cited them  for  a  thousand  and  one  nights  to  her  husband, 
Schahriar,  king  of  India.  Happy,  indeed,  are  the  boys 
and  girls  with  books  undreamed  of  by  queens  and  kings 
of  olden  time. 

UNCLE    ROBERT'S  •  GEOGRAPHY.      Vol.   III.,   Uncle 
Robert's  Visit.    By  Colonel  Parker  and  Nellie  Lathrop 
Helm.    Edited  by  Francis  W.  Parker.    New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.    Cloth.    191  pp.    Price,  50  cents. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  books  in  the  "Appletons*  Home- 
Reading  Books,"  edited  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  and  it  prom- 
ises to  he  the  most  successful  introduction  of  Colonel 
Francis  W.  Parker  of  the  Chicago  normal  school  into  lit- 
erature.   We  do  not  commend  the  poetry  in  the  tollowing 
lines,  but  they  tell  very  pleasantly  what  Colonel  Parker 
has  aimed  to  do  in  this  book,  which  he  has  had  prepared 
by  Miss  Helm:  — 

He  takes  you  into  fields  of  clover, 
And  roams  the  fragrant  meadows  over: 

Into  the  woods,  and  over  the  hills. 
By  the  noisy  brooks  and  little  rills; 

Among  the  rocks;  among  the  fiowers 
That  part  their  lips  to  summer  showers; 

Under  the  trees  and  Into  the  glade, 
Chasing  the  shadows  the  sun  has  made; 

Along  the  fences  where  the  squirrels  play. 
Listening  to  birds  that  sing  all  day; 

Round  about  home  with  the  frolicsome  pets, 
Down  by  the  mill  with  hooks  and  with  nets; 

Into  the  garden  where  the  little  seeds  grow. 
And  when  winter  comes,  a  romp  in  the  snow. 

What  happy  times  now  for  the  children  all  day; 
Uncle  Robert  is  with  us,  and  says  he  will  stay! 

It  is  a  thoroughly  interesting  book  for  children.  It 
shows  "how  worktime  may  be  playtime,"  and  can  but 
suggest  many  ways  in  which  teachers  can  help  the  chil- 
dren to  know  and  enjoy  nature. 


SI8TINE    MADONNA. 


NOT  THIS  SIZE, 

But  several  times  as  large, — on  paper  five  and  one- 
half  by  eight  inches, — are  the  beautiful 

Perry  Pictures 

AT 

One  Cent  h  acli 

by'the  hundred.     Twenty  for  30  cents.      "  Art  Edu- 
cation "  says 

"  THEY  ARE  SUPERB." 

Two  hundred  subjects  for  Picture  Study,  Language, 
Literature  in  all  grades.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue 
and  three  samples.     Address, 

MRS.  E.  M.  PERRY, 

lo  Trf  mont  Street,  Maiden,  Mass. 
Be  sure  to  Mention  Aherican  Pbimart  Teacher. 


If  you   are 

not  familiar  with 

DIXON'S, 

the  best  of  lead  pen- 
cils, it  will  pay  you 
to  send  i6  cents 
for  samples  worth 
double     the   money^ 
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Young  March  Wind. 

jolly  young  fellow  is  Mr.  March  Wind, 
With  all  his  bluster  and  noise; 
Though  he  has  no  thought  for  the  old  and  poor, 
He's  a  thorough  friend  of  the  boys. 

He  joins  them  in  play  with  a  right  good  will, 

Aha,  do  you  see  him  go. 
With  a  hi!  hi!  hi!  far  up  in  the  sky, 

While  the  boys  stand  tugging  below! 

Oh,  a  noisy  fellow  Is  Young  March  Wind, 

And  almost  any  day 
You  may  see  him  up  in  the  highest  trees, 

Blowing  his  trumpet  for  play. 
Oho!  oho!  now  high,  now  low, 

He  blows  with  all  his  might: 
Oh,  dear  Mr.  Wind,  would  you  be  so  kind 

As  to  go  to  sleep  at  night? 

— Selected. 


The  Japanese  '' Good-Mopning." 

A  fall  to  the  knees, 
A  turn  to  the  toes, 
A  spread  of  the  hands. 
And  a  dip  of  the  nose. 
It  takes  all  these  just  to  say  Good-day 
In  Chrysanthemum- land,  so  far  away. 

—St.  Nicholas. 


I 


The  Song  of  the  Wind. 

'VE  a  great  deal  to  do,  a  great  deal  to  do; 
Don't  speak  to  me,  children,  I  pray; 
These  little  boys'  hats  must  be  blown  off  their  heads, 
And  the  little  girls'  bonnets  away! 

There    are    signs  to    be  creaked    and    doors    to    be 
slammed ; 

Loose  window-blinds,  too,  must  be  shaken! 
When  you  see  all  the  business  I  have  for  to-day. 

You'll  see  how  much  trouble  I've  taken. 

I  saw  some  ships  leaving  the  harbor  to-day. 

So  I'll  e'en  go  to  help  them  along. 
And  flap  the  white  sails,  and  howl  thro'  the  shrouds. 

And  join  In  the  sailor-boy's  song. 

Then  I'll  mount  ta  the  clouds,  and  away  they  will  sail 
On  their  gorgeous  wings  thro'  the  bright  sky; 

I  bow  to  no  mandate  save  only  to  his 
Who  refgneth  in  glory  on  high. 

— Selected. 


No  Longer  Baby.    % 

BY    8.    C.    PEABODY. 

MUST  learn  to  read  and  write,  people  say. 
I  musn't  spend  my  time  in  play, 
I  must  read,  read,  read, 
For  that  is  what  I  need ; 
So  I'll  read  and  write  so  nicely  every  day. 

If  I  couldn't  read  and  write,  don't  you  see, 

I  should  be  like  a  bird,  or  a  bee. 

I  should  grow,  grow,  grow, 

And  be  such  a  dunce,  you  know, 

And  how  dreadful,  dreadful,  dreadful  that  would  be. 


I        WE  ARE  HEADQUARTERS 

^  ON 

I  School  Goods  and 
t      Educational  Supplies. 


i 


Write  us  for  School  Goods  list, 
containing  all  articles  required  in 
the  Public  Schools  <and  Educational 
Departments. 


i 


AcmeStationerjandPaperGo.,  I 

North  Ninth  St.  ani  WjthoIAve.,  BmUjo.  N.  T    \ 


THE  MASTERY   OF   MEnORIZINQ. 

rPHE  GREA.TKST  MEN  IN  THE  WORLD'S  HISTORY  have  had 
-*-  remark«tblf  tnemuries.  A  slight  investigation  will  show  that  the 
most  successTul  business  naen  are  possessed  of  wonderful  memories. 
The  training  of  the  memory  should  be  the  basis  of  education.  The 
demands  of  commercial  life  are  daily  becnminR  more  onerous;  more 
details  must  be  mastered,  more  facts  and  figures  remembered.  Only 
the  possessor  of  a  powerful  memory  can  win  and  hold  a  chief  position 
in  the  world  of  work.    Price,  Sl.OO.    Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  123  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


THE   X    RAYS, 

THEIR  PRODUCTION  AND  APPLICATION,  By  Frederick 
Strange  Kolle.  M.  D.,  Radiographer  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Hospital;  Member  of  the  Kings  County  Medical  Society,  the  Brook- 
lyn Pathological  Society,  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  and  the 
Kings  ('ounty  Hospital  Alumni  Association  of  Rrooklvn,  N  Y.  A 
book  of  250  paees.  just  out,  bound  in  handsome  cloth ;  with  50  illus- 
trations, of  which  12  are  full-page  half-tone  engravings.  A  work 
that  will  be  gratefully  appreciated  by  every  progressive  person. 
Price,  $1.00,  postpaid.    Address  orders,  with  remittance,  to 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  133  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


HOW  TO  SEE  THE  POINT  AND  PLACE  IT: 

Punctuation  Withoat  Rales   of  Grammar. 

A  book  of  forty  pages  which  teaches  punctuation  rai>idly  by  exam- 
ple. Many  people  wuo  have  studied  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  gram- 
mar are  very  careless  and  slovenlv  punctuators.  This  book  is  indis- 
pensable to  all  writers.  Memorizing  rules  and  exceptions  wastes 
time  and  they  are  soon  forgotten.  Also  gives  rules  for  filacing 
capital  letters,  italics,  and  manuscript  for  publication.  By  mail,  ^ 
cents.    Cloth,  40  cents. 

LACONIC  PUBLFSHINO  CO.,  133  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
400   RECITATIONS  AND   READINGS. 

A  handsome  book  qontaining  40O  of  the  best  Recitations  ever 
issued ;  designed  for  use  in  Parlor  Kntertainments,  Reading  Clubs, 
Day  and  Sabbath  Schools,  Adult  and  Juvenile  Temperance  Organisa- 
tions, Young  People's  Associations,  and  Family  Reading. 

Round  in  Paper  Cover.    By  mail,  postpaid,  40  cents. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  133  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


References  for  third  grade  teachers ;  compiled  by 
May  H.  Prentice,  Training  Teacher  in  the  Cleveland 
Public  Schools.  Published  by  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library.     Price,  25c.     By  mail,  postpaid,  30c. 
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Lessons  in  Order. 

many    teachers    will    take  the 


trcHible  at  any  time  after  four  to  look 
into  the  children's  desks,  they  will 
find  a  condition  of  things  which  may, 
but  should  not,  surprise  them.  The 
last  book  used  is  sure  to  be  on  top, 
and  when  the  pile  of  books  has  the 
form  of  an  inverted  cone,  the  inevit- 
able downfall  becomes  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of 
some  concern  in  a  schoolroom  of  fifty 
children  that  these  inverted  pyramids 
came  crashing  to  the  floor  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  morning  lesson,  when  the 
accident— if  it  can  be  called  that— 
throws  the  school  into  temporary 
confusion,  and  so  interferes  with  the 
work  going  on  then?  Were  that  the 
only  trouble,  it  would  pay  to  avoid 
it;  but  it  is  not  the  only  trouble. 
Disorder  is  the  leading  trait  of  too 
many  children's  characters,  and  every 
disordered  desk  allowed  to  remain 
ao  strengthens  a  habit  as  bad  as  it  is 
deporable. 

"Very  well,  what  is  to  be  done 
about  it?  Am  I  to  give  a  series  of 
order  lessons  after  four,  and  so  take 
upon  myself  the  training  which 
should  be  given  at  home,  if  given 
anywhere?  If  that  reasoning  be  car- 
ried far  enough,  home  life  will  be  re- 
lieved of  all  responsibility,  and  the 
teacher  will  be  the  order  sponsor  of 
all  the  children  of  the  district." 

"Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,'* 
my  teacher.  It  is  a  responsibility 
which  the  school  shares  with  the 
home;  and  we  have  only  to  leave  to 
the  home  what  belongs  to  the  home, 
and  to  the  schoolroom  the  things  that 
belong  to  it.  The  falling  of  the  book- 
pile  is  a  schoolroom  evil,  and  there 
the  evil  should  be  cured.  No  staying 
after  school  should  be  required. 
When  the  time  comes  for  putting  the 
books  away,  the  teacher  has  only  to 
see  to  it  that  the  work  is  properly 


Death  Lovei  ■ 

Shinlnff  riaric. 

"She  is  an  only 
daughter  and  only 
seventeen,'*  writes 
MiB.  H.  H.  Conklin, 
of  Morten  Avenue, 
Batavia,  N.  Y.,  in  a 
recent  letter  address- 
ed to  Doctor  R,  V. 
Pierce,  chief  consult- 
ing physician  of  the 
Invalids'  Hotel  and 
Surgical  Institute, 
Buflfalo,  N.Y.    ''We 


began  your  medicine  in 
May  (the  '  Favprite  Pre- 
-cription*).  My  daugh- 
Ui^n  was  very  wasted,  in 
we  did  not  think  she 
[livelong.  She  had  pro- 
nienstruation  which  was 
mi^  standing;  also  a  bad 
b.  We  had  spent  a  great 
pf  money  and  worried  a 
deal.  When  she  began 
taking  your  medicine  her 
weight  was  only 
eighty-seven  pounds. 
She  now  weighs  from 
ninety  -  eight  to  one 
hundred  all  the  time 
and  is  well.  Is  cured 
entirely  of  her  diffi- 
culty, has  no  cough 
at  all,  and  all  for 
eight  or  ten  dollars.  It  had  gotten  to  be  a 
serious  question  with  us.  We  had  done  all 
we  could  for  her.  We  are  truly  grateful  to 
you  for  all  your  kind  advice  and  sympathy 
m  the  matter.  We  feel  that  you  are  a 
personal  friend." 

No  living  physician  has  a  wider  practical 
experience  or  enjoys  a  higher  reputation  in 
the  treatment  of  diseases  peculiar  to  wom- 
en than  Dr.  Pierce.  In  cases  of  this  nature 
he  will  send  by  mail  careful  professional 
advice  without  charge,  and  instructions 
whereby  the  most  obstinate  ailments  may 
be  entirely  overcome.  His  *'  Favorite  Pre- 
scription "  is  the  only  proprietary  remedy 
ever  designed  by  an  educated,  authorized 
physician  specifically  to  cure  women's  dis- 
eases. It  is  the  only  medicine  which 
makes  motherhood  perfectly  safe  and  com- 
paratively easy  and  painless. 

Say  "No"  and  stick  to  it  when  urged 
to  accept  a  sub.stitute. 


done:  "Large  books  at  the  bottom, 
children,  and  so  on  to  the  top.  Then 
there  will  be  no  chance  for  toppling 
over  if  the  packing  be  well  done.  Let 
us  try  it  now";  and  while  the  first  at- 
tempt   will  seem    to    endanger    the 


safety  of  the  EChool  building,  it  will 
be  found  that  that  will  be  a  matter 
which  will  take  care  of  itself;  and 
soon  the  disorderly  desk  will  be  the 
exception. — Colorado  School  Journal. 


How  Grandpa  Boiled  the  Eggs. 

"It  is  half  past  eleven,"  said 
grandpa,  "and  the  mason  will  not 
have  the  chimney  fixed  before  three 
o'clock." 

"Then  I  suppose  we  must  get  along 
with  a  cold  luneh,"  said  grandma. 

"Well,"  said  grandpa,  after  a 
moment,  "perhaps  I  can  boil  some 
eggs.    I  will  try  it." 

"But  isn't  it  too  windy  to  make  a 
fire  out  of  doors?"  asked  grandma. 

"I  shall  not  need  a  fire,"  said 
grandpa. 

"That  sounds  like  a  Joke,"  said 
Edith. 

"No  joke  at  all,"  said  grandpa. 
"Come  out  and  see.  And  bring  the 
eggs,"  he  added,  "and  a  can  with  a 
tight  cover." 

When,  a  few  moments  after, 
grandma  and  Edith  went  out  in  the 
back  yard,  grandpa  was  putting  some 
fresh  lime  into  an  old  pail. 

He  took  the  can  of  eggs  they 
brought  and  filled  it  nearly  full  of 
cold  water.  Then,  fitting  the  lid  on 
carefully,  he  set  it  in  a  hollow  place 
he  made  in  the  lime.  Edith  watched 
him  curiously. 

"Will  the  lime  bum?"  she  asked. 
"Shall  I  bring  the  matches?" 

"You  forget,"  said  grandpa,  "I  waa 
not  to  use  any  fire.  We'll  start  it 
with  cold  water." 

"Now  I  know  you're  joking!"  said 
Edith. 

"Wait  a  moment,"  said  grandpa,, 
"and  you'll  see." 

He  poured  in  the  water  and  put  a 
board  over  the  pail. 

"Oh!"  cried  Edith,  when  in  a  very 


This  celebrated  brand  of 


Raady-to-Waar 
Man's  and  Boys'  Clothing 

Is  sold  In  every  stnte  and  territory  by  our 
agents  who  fuiiiish  the  desired  sizes  from 
ourgreat  wju  t'houses. 

We  wjint  nioro  g(K)d  agents  In  towns  and 
cities  where  wo  are  not  now  represented. 

Men's  suits.  «4.00  to  fl5.00;     Boys'  suits 
$3.00  to  $10.00.     Men's  pants  75c  to  $4.00. 

Complete  outfit  free.      Write   for  par- 
ticulars. 

WHITE  CITY  TAILORS, 
218  to  224  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 


Complete  Mineral   Catalogue. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-six  pages,  forty  splendid  engraylngs.  Contains  a  Uble^  giving 
name,  composition,  and  form  of  all  known  minerals,  with  a  supplement  bringing  the  work 
up  to  date;  a  new  metallic  classification  showing  what  mineral*  contain  each  Element;, 
alphabetical  index  of  mineral  names  with  other  lists.  For  the  use  of  teachers,  students,  and 
collectors.  Prices,  postpaid:  Paper  bowKl,  25  cents;  cloth,  50  cents;  caff,  interleaved, 
$1.00.    Ihiblishetl  by 

33X1. •    .^.    SX.    X^O^nrSX. 

Collections  of  Minerals.    Cabinet  Speclmeos.    Gems.    Price  Lists  Free. 
1317  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  Pa..  U.  S.  A.    EsUbllshed  1876. 


"Art  in  the 

Schoolroom." 

An  Illustrated  list  of  high-class  reproductions 
suitable  for  school  decoration,  selected  from  our 
general  CHtalogue. 

Mailed  upon  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps. 

Berlin   Photoe^raphic   Co., 

Fine  Art  Pablishers,  14  E.  S3d  St., 
NEW   YORK. 


SPARE-TIME  STUDY. 

EDUCATION  BY  MAIL 
FOR  WAGE  EARNERS. 

Archiuviurr.   sarvoylm?.  drawiug  : 

civil,  iiiecIiAiiical.  eKHSirical.  rtcani. 

hTdr»ulic.iii>iiil-ipiil.»aiilt«rv.  r«jl. 

ro«<l  ftD>l  .<•' ructural  eneinccring. 

JSOup*'^''  l<P«y&tile  Id  In-tiillnK-Qts. 

'':iend  po!iiHl  f  r  Ilius.  circular  t-  daj. 

.\atloaal  i:orrr»|M»»4eM«  lattliat*  (Ine.) 

SMOMi  NatlMai  BiibIi  BMf  MW—Umrtoa,  B.  C. 
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short  time  it  began  to  bubble  and 
steam  as.  if  a  hot  fire  were  burning 
under  the  pail — and  "Oh!"  she  cried 
a  great  deal  louder,  when  a  white, 
creamy  mass  came  pouring  over  the 
top  and  down  the  sides  of  the  pail. 

It  did  not  last  long.  In  six  min- 
utes the  bubbling  had  almost  stopped, 
so  grandpa  took  a  long  dipper  and 
gently  lifted  out  the  can,  all  coated 
with  lime. 

He  rinsed  it  off,  then  opened  it  and 
took  out  the  nice  white  eggs;  and 
when  they  broke  them  at  lunch  they 
found  them  cooked  just  exactly  right. 
—Youth's  Companion. 


An  Esquimau  Hut  Described. 

The  Esquimau,  in  building  his 
house,  takes  his  model  from  the 
beaver,  the  habitation  consisting  of 
two  dug-outs,  covered  with  dome-like 
mud  roofs  and  connected  by  a  tunnel. 
One  of  the  two  compartments  is  much 
smaller  than  the  other,  and  it  is  only 
through  this  vestibule-like  contriv- 
ance that  there  is  communication 
with  the  outer  world.  The  main 
compartment,  in  the  centre  of  its 
roof,  has  a  scuttle  which  serves  im- 
perfectly as  a  vent  for  smoke  and  as 
a  means  of  access  for  light.  These 
dug-outs  are  very  warm  and  com- 
fortable, although  but  rarely  is  a  fire 
made  in  the  living-room.  The  cook- 
ing is  almost  exclusively  done  in  the 
ante-hut,  which  is  also  allowed  in 
some  villages  to  serve  as  a  shelter  for 
dogs.  The  inhabitants  of  the  bara- 
bras  sleep  on  the  floor  fn  their  ordi- 
nary fur  clothing  and  without  bed- 
ding, curling  up  usually  in  indiscrimi- 
nate heaps  of  humanity.  The  kas- 
sigima,  which,  is  an  essential  of  every 
Esquimau  village,  is  the  home  of  the 
single  men,  and  tlierefore  corre- 
sponds to  our  bachelors'  apartments, 
and  it  also  does  duty  as  a  public  hall 


MRS.  LUCY  GOODWIN 


Suffered  four  years  with  female  trou- 
bles. She  now  writes  to  Mrs.  Pinkham 
of  her  complete  recovery.  Read  her 
letter: 

Dear  Mrs.  Pinkham:— I  wish  you  to 
publish  what  Lydia  E.  Pinkham's 
Vegetable  Compound,  Sanative  Wash 
and  Liver  Pills 
have  done  for 
me. 

I  suffered 
for  four  years 
with  womb 
trouble.  My 
doctor  said  I 
had  falling  of 
the  womb.  I 
also  suffered 
with  nervous 
^  "*'  prostration,  faint, 
all-gone  feelings,  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  bearing-down  sensa- 
tion and  painful  menstruation.  I  could 
not  stand  but  a  few  minutes  at  a  time. 
When  I  commenced  taking  your  med- 
icine I  could  not  sit  up  half  a  day,  but 
before  I  had  used  half  a  bottle  I  was 
up  and  helped  about  my  work. 

I  hpve  taken  three  bottles  of  Lydia 
E.  Pinkham's  Vegetable  Compjound  and 
used  one  package  of  Sanative  Wash, 
and  am  cured  of  all  my  troubles.  I  feel 
like  a  new  woman.  I  can  do  all  kinds 
of  housework  and  feel  stronger  .than  I 
ever  did  in  my  life.  I  now  weigh  131  >^ 
pounds.  Before  using  your  medicine  I 
weighed  only  108  pounds. 

Surely  it  is  the  grandest  medicine  for 
weak  woman  that  ever  was,  and  my 
advice  to  all  who  are  suffering  from 
any  female  trouble  is  to  try  it  at  once* 
and  l>e  well.  Your  medicine  has 
proven  a  blessing  to  me,  and  1  cannot 
praise  it  enough.  —Mrs.  LucyGoodwin, 
Uolly,  W.  Va. 


floored  with  hewn  timber  and  along 
the  walls  on  its  four  sides  are  ar- 
ranged long  planks  like  shelves,  on 
which  the  lonesome  bachelors  find 
their  nightly  rest.  Immediately 
below  the  scuttle  there  is  a  depression 
which  serves  as  a  flreplace  for  heat- 
ing the  room  to  the  temperature 
necessary  for  a  sweat-bath,  in  which 
capacity  the  kassigima  is  employed 

I  at  least  once  a  day.  No  cooking  is 
done  in  this  building,  but  the  squaws 

'  from  the  different  barabras  at  meal 
time  are  seen  In  procession  on  their 

;  way  to  their  bachelor  friends,  carry- 

I  ing  as  love  offerings  wooden  bowls 
with  savory  stews  of  decayed  fish,  and 
more  savory  deserts  of  hucklebexries 
and  seal  oil.  Strangers  are  usually 
.entertained  in  the  kassigima,  but 
white  men  are  welcomed  in  any  bara- 
bra. — From  Alaska  Adventures,  in 
Frank  Leslie's  Weekly. 


in  which  occur  all  great  dances,  fes- 
tivals, and  pow-wows  of  the  tribe. 
In  its  general  construction,  the  kas- 
sigima resembles  the  barabra,  being 
built,  however,  on  a  muQh  larger 
scale.    Its    main    room    is    usually 


Animals  in  Winter. 

Where  are  all  the  animals  in  the 
winter  time? 

They  change  their  clothes,  flnd  a 
warm  place,  go  to  sleep,  or  die. 

Edna's  ants  are  alive  in  the  ground, 
but  the  grasshopper  is  dead. 

Her  humming  bird  has  gone  to  the 
South.    Her  robin  has  gone,  too. 

Some  butterflies  are  dead,  and 
some  sleep  all  winter. 

Edna's  cat  has  a  warm  coat  of  fur. 

The  horses  and  the  cows  and  the 
sheep  are  in  the  barn.  They  all  have 
warm  coats. 

Rex  has  a  warm  bed  for  his  dog. — 
First  Reader:  Home  and  School  Se- 
ries.   Eaton  &  Co. 


The  distant  mountains,  that  uprear 
Their  solid  bastions  to  the  skies, 

Are  crossed  by  pathways  that  appear 
As  we  to  higher  levels  rise. 

— Longfellow. 


The  busy,  active  brain  requires  some  nerve-sustaining  element  as  food. 

VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES 

Contains  the  essential  elements  to  feed,  nourish,  and  sustain  in 
activity  all  bodily  functions.  Used  30  years  with  best  results  by 
thousands  of  diligent  brain  workers  for  the  preYentioil  as  well 
as  cure  of  mental  or  nervous  exhaustion. 

It  is  a  complete  restorative  of  the  vital  forces. 

Vitalized  Phosphites  is  a  concentratedwhite  powder  from  the  phosphoid  principle  of  the  ox-brain  and  wheat  germ— formulated  by  Prof 
<»ercy.    Descriptive  pamphlet  free.  .rrr^.-,r,^^^^. 

Prepared  only  by    CSfJl^J     ./©     ^^  W®st  25th  St.,  New  York. 


If   not    found    at  ^*\^yyt^    druggists,  sent  by  mail  ($1.00). 

GROSBT'S  COI.D  AND  CATARRH  CURE.— The  best  remedy  known  for  cold  in  the  head  and  sore  throat.    By  mail,  60  cents. 


KINDERGARTEN  s  h 


a  w 

SCHKBMSBHOBK  k  CO 
Bast  14tb  Strtei, 
MCW  YORK. 


Stmd  for  New  CataXogM», 


MAIL    ^^"   i^^im    ■    GoodSalary. 
First  lesson  FRKE.    When  competent  I   secure 
good  positions  for  all  pupils.   Address, 
\V.  G.  CHAFFEE,       .       -    Oswego,  N.  T. 
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For  Ambitious  Boys. 

Washington  has  been  a  great  place 
for  the  dUcovery  of  smart  boys.  I 
•nee  heard  a  very  distinguished  man 
say  that  he  was  earnestly  engaged  In 
studying  some  photographs  In  the 
Congressional  library  in  1870,  when 
the  director  looked  over  his  shoulder 
and  asked  his  name.  After  a 
moment's  consideration,  the  director 
gave  the  youth  a  card  to  Professor 
Henry,  who  started  him  on  a  course 
of  study  that  made  him  famous. 
Professor  Newcomb  narrates  that  he 
was  keeping  school  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland,  and  happened  to 
refer  a  mathematical  problem  to  Pro- 
fessor Henry.  This  disclosed  him, 
and  soon  made  him  head  of  the  Nau- 
tical Almanac.  A  boy  In  a  country, 
store  in  Pennsylvania  wanted  to  learn 
how  to  poison  bird  skins,  and  wrote 
to  Professor  Balrd  In  such  intelligent 
fashion,  illustrating  his  letter  by 
means  of  sketches  made  with  cheap 
crayons,  that  the  professor  at  once 
set  his  heart  and  eye  on  him.  This 
man  is  now  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished ornithologists. 

In  1871  a  bright  boy  from  Ohio,  on 
his  way  to  Salem,  Mass.,  to  complete 
his  normal  EChool  training,  stopped 
over  In  Washington.  He  took  his 
color  box  under  his  arm  and  went  to 
the  Smithsonian.  While  absorbed, 
trying  to  copy  the  delicate  tints  of  a 
South  American  bird,  Henry  Elliott 
looked  over  his  shoulder  and  said, 
"You  do  well;  would  you  like  to  get 
employment?  I  am  called  to  Cleve- 
land, and  Dr.  Meek  has  some  drawing 
of  fossils  to  be  done.  Come  with 
me."  This  was  William  H.  Holmes, 
long  time  associated  with  the  Hay- 
den  and  Powell  survey,  lately  head  of 
the  anthropological  department  of 
Field  Columbian,  and  now  one  of  the 
three  head  curators  of  the  National 
Museum.  I  notice  this,  however.  In 
all  cases,  my  boys:  none  of  these 
youths  was  waiting  for  things  to  turn 
up.  He  was  discovered  while  In  an 
Inquiring  state  of  mind.— The  Watch. 


Comprehensive  in  Plan, 

Moderate  in  Price.  Thorough  in  Practice,  Famous 
for  Kcsults,  wiih  a  corps  of  Teachers  who  are 
Matter*  In  their  Special  Departments,  the 

Conservatory 

OF  MUSIC 

{Pounded  1853  h  Dr.  E.  Tourjie) 

offers  unequalled  advantages  to  students  seeking 

Thorough  Instruction  in  Music,  Musical 

Composition  and  Elocution. 

Q.  W.  CHADWICK,  Musical  Director 

SCHOOL  YEAR  BEGINS  SEPT.  9. 

PROSPECTUS  FRE£.      Addre99 

FRANK  W.  HALE,  General  Mgr.,  Franklin  Sq.,  Boston 


A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION  BY  MAtt. 

The    National     Correspond- 
ence Normal, 
I  Fenton,    Mich.,'  teaches    Lan- 
'  ^ages,  Science,  History,  Peda- 
I  gogy ,  Book  keeping,  Shortband, 

etc.,     to     students    by    mail. 

Degree,   diploma,  and    review 

courses.  One  thousand  enrolled 
J  last  year. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

Agents    wanted.       Good    wages     made 
everywhere. 


PAt'D 


QUAKER 


TURKISH  BATHS  AT  HOME  I  '~^?i±ra«:&ar»- 

.H^.  BATH  CABINET 

'  Kbtmrt'i  Htft^tJi  PredttMt  aa4  twmm.     Absolmts  H«bs  HMMSilgr, 

'    finiitrlflr  te  Water  Baths.    BavM  Msdldas  sad  Doet*r  Bills. 

[  r,t4<»i^  Tnrkl*h,  liii.*i»ii.  Bvlpliar.  PcvAuied.  Medi-  ,      hifp^  CoUU.Feven.  SkSnDlB* 

|t>mfHi^d  £lMtJi,«  LD  Lh^  tiriVko/eryour  roMDMhooMor  Abrma,   I  ea«c«aiMi  JKniotioiM.   (Mre$  Bkem^ 

WttU-r  Kill  hi  4cMiM  (ke  •■ter  akla  miIt.  •  nuUum,  BctaOca,  Obetity^NewraU 

|.ciLir«tMt*ii.  t.'*'"''*'^T**'*P!?l°f„^^!f"'Ti^   Gripp«,    Malaria,    Catarrh, 

*fcr  U.  ti|.^i  :  »n  all  imirariUM  »n<l  effete  mftuer  W  p„^,„^i^.  PiU».  Droptyand  all 

Ttcm  tba  b^-ix-,    i>m-  ■•   i.'ur  blood  pure,  your  aieep  Mund.  ±  nT^JTfiwI.     iS^t^iW    K^«t«! 
Yoa  (t*l  joa^=«r.  i.fci>  .  new  beiu«.*Ii  prevenU  ^A  euro*  •  ^^^^"^  A  15«t  ■■SSS 

]»7,0<)t)  LWf*.     Ltiura  «re  eoihaslesUo  in  lu  pr»i*e.    No       •»  MOOie,  «  -^  ^_ 

L»a»iitul4rt-i{KrieDct  D'  led.  A  ebild  ean  operate  It.  DcMripUoat  Wu.  ft  Ita.  Beit  made.  Fiu:d,tfae 
^Uldcd  (S  ju.  lSMjUAn^  i  i'  tbfek.  P.maily  carried.  Shippti  to  anf  addr—mvn  rrcHpt  of  ^.60.  Com- 
riiij  htATT  ^.n.  hilt,  formulae,  Pte.  Qnaraoteeil  m»  repreeeated  or  ■— er  refl— tod.  Order  teiiy. 
■  ^%ipK|^^^  mrmm  A  ^a  j»  ■  P^  liwiUefn  or  Ladles.  flOO  a  noaU  aad  expraMs.  We  start  you.  New  plan. 
A  C  E  HTK  Wg  A  n  T  b  U  >"  experienoe.  Toa  work  at  home  or  traTel.  Kvenrbody  bays.  BuMineai  meo. 
ftmih^T  btiT^kckut.  iLQiM.  4>Tir  -r,  i^Mniril.  Villi  .00  to  be  Mid.  patrons  delichted.  A  l»4y  In  P«.  Msde  M4J»0  !■  IS 
rimiJi«.  |,n  jnciM*.  -^iiw..    */;  M-  ^  ^     ^        ^     ^^^^  ^^^^    ..  ^jij  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  jwsure.    Sold  la»t  3  d..i.  la  11  dar.. 

k  «7  doMM  ID  Canada.    A  genu  all  maklnc  mooer.    Ladies  rery  caeeeesfaL 

nTH».,lh|*.     w«  .i>«  r»pariaiDl«.    i  ftp.«u  tlOd.OOO.OO      Lws«pt  ''j^^'Xf  ?5  STnfeftiMrSS  fArk^* 

ar.^A      Wi4lM  t»4mr  tor  baak  uq  humc  u^ m  m.  ui,  tesUfDnniala.  a«enu'  terma,  eto..  firee.    ^    n.  WOIU>D_MPtt.  O0.,_ 


fihTp  5^  doi.  nipre  quick."    Mr.  T^Mttit  aol.i  J>3  ^,ih(.t«  -'-•  <f»  S 
Fuliiii^  t-gpTHUJilhlft.     W«^i>«  r<*ponaibl«.    f  !ar>lt*l  < 


OtBetnaatis  Ow 


ONLY   $2,00 

k  NEW  TREASURE 

FOR  THINKING  PEOPLE 

Journal  of  Education,  Boston ,  ^T^«^.: ' '  Thii  is 
n  treju^iire,  Nu  erne  cin  conceive  the  weaJih  i>r  In- 
fariTiaiuin,  tKt  cmuxhitBtc  fc-r  reference,  \ht 
cJimination  of  non-csseDtiala  which  inalt<  ihU 
['(ioli  vrimh  inuth  more  thui  the  prioi  to  any 
student  ^teac^r^  qf  writer.  ' 

THE 

STUDENTS' 
STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 

Compiled  by  it  la/ge  corpfi  of  experi- 
enced lexicagraplierfi  under  dfrectioD 
fi    JAMES     C/  FBRHALD,    Editor; 
FRAIfCiS  A.  MAKCH,  LL.D.,  Consiilt- 
iB£  Editor       ;     :     :     ;     :     I     :     :     I 
"  ]  t  will  pTDve  to  be  the  beit  student's  dictianuy 
of  ibe  Fji^lisfi  language  in  existeqce/*— MV/^rj»M 
f/fiyi^i   tVarti,  D.IL,  Edii^  q/  tkf  AW'  Ycrk 

Of  Unapproachtd  Valyt  for  thi  Homii  Clais-room^  Offtoi,  or  Study 

New  from  cover  to  cover  with  numerous  exclusive  features,  besides  being  the  most 
am  [lie,  comprehensive,  ace  u  rate  *  and  authoritative  academic  dictionary  in  existence.  It 
is  the  work  throughout  of  specialists,  the  aim  having  been  to  produce  a  modern  and 
convenient  handbook  of  dictionary  infornfiation  covering  alt  departments  of  human 
k no ^v ledge.  Its  vocabulary  and  appendix  features  have  never  been  approached  by  any 
other  similar  work*  while  the  tjpe,  paper,  and  binding  are  all  of  the  highest  quality, 

SUPERIORITY  PROVED  BY  COMPARISON 

*'  CoiDparifions  may  he   iidiouH,  but  when  A  '(lork  of  reference  is  concerned  ihey  itre 
incvi table. "'—'/'*/■  StaMdatd^  [^ndon,  Knf^Iand. 

I'ocah,  Tirtnt   .SjfftoHyms     ///wj/r/i//>»f    jinffffiyms     Prepositions  P^g^s 

63)^(^4  IJpSOA  1-330  over  3.400   overt.ooo  915 

^6,0^1^  31^^54  Soo  None  N'une  704 

35h773  IkOoo  iM  None  None  6^ 

Boston  Herald  :  "  The  Student*'  edition  of  the  Standard  Jii$t  iiftucd,  ia  to  be  jiTeferred  lo  ill  other 
dictii^naric!;  iricftn!  fur  office  or  desk  u:^e,  and  for  scbisJar^  in  high  schooU  and  academie^iH  It  la  quite  sufE- 
cLciit  Ji>r  [be  iteeds  of  nine  readers  in  ttn." 

REISMS  WHY   IT  IS  THE   iOST  PERFECT  OF  ACADEliC   DICTIOHAIIIES 


5tudenU'  SUndsrd     - 

Webster"?-  Acadeniic     -    - 
Wiprcc3ter's  Ntw  Academic 


BECAL'SG    of   the    marvelous    and    unexcelled 
scope  and  richneas  ofi  t^i  vocahulary, 
BECAUSB  it  C(.muin<^   rhoiisanda  of  new  words 
demartded  by  the  Jijft^,  scIi-tici-jIh  and  philoiophj% 
BECAUSE   t  c^pctiitizes  only  the  'word'i  that  are 
aliivays.'^o  to  be  written. 

BECAUSE  the  ttynudogiefv  arc  tratid  back  in  a 
dirixi  line  J,  avoidinij  all  guesaes  or  incursions  u\\fi 
C'jgnatt-  languages. 


BBCAU3E.    the    definitions    are    j>re(iared     by 
speciaiisu  and  are  Ft-i.L^  bxact^  and  clrah, 
BBC  A  USE    t  contains  the  exclusive   feature  uf 
thousand*  of  synony^nis  and  antunytns. 
BECAUSE  theinuntriitiuus  arecoptoue,  tftsteful^ 
and  of  a  htj^hly  delinitive  character. 
BECAUSE    all    pr  on  unci  at  ion  B    and     ^ptil  lings 
were  under  supervision  of  the  Standard  I>{ctiona.r7 
Committee  of  s^  leiding^  cdueator!<. 


Vll  IIARI  F    iPPFyniV    '^^  Appendix  embraces;     Proper  INzn^ei  in   Biofraph^,  Fiction,  History, 
ftrrLnUIA    |^(^g^^j3^,j,  etc.:  KoreiKn  Wurdi*  and  Phraseii  in  EitftlLsJi  Literature^  Kauhy 
IHction,.  fHhpuled  l^ctnuncialions;  Chemical   Klementa,  Titles  and  I'egrees;  Weijttnt!!  and    Measure;;^   His- 
i«jrir;ai  limits ;  Arbitrary  Si^^n*  and  Symbol"^;  Cc*mmon  and  Metric  SystcniSj  etc. 


President  D.  H.  Cochran,  Pcklytechnic  Irt- 
stltute,  tSrooklyn,  N.  V.;  "I  bave  carefully  ex- 
amined the  Students'  Sianilard  l^'ctionary  %dtb 
^Tcw'toLts  11 «  2L*y  li  teacher's  table  reference.  In 
my  opinion  i  t  ix  the  must  reliable,  comprehon^iy^ » 
and  convenient  dictionary  for  the  teaclLer's  deglE 
yet  offered   to    us+ 


Richard  M.  Jones,  LL  D..  Hud  Maattr 
WJIIIani  Penn  ChjiMcr  Sell g&L  Founded  16*?, 
Philadci|iiiia,  I'a.:  *'  I  am  convinced  that  there 
is  no  acade  mic  dictionary  publi.tbedi  n  this  country 
that  apprrMclitf^  it,  The  Student!:^'  Standard  Dic^ 
tionary  -^  first  and  the  reiit  tio where »  Jt  should 
be  on  tbe  desk  of  every  bigh  Rcbool  boy  atid 
girl  in  tiic  Kn^hsh-^j^eakinp:  vvorld/* 

Pyrt  IKtVP  FUCI  KU  pi  I^^IPC  rriTlinr  l^e  meanings  of  all  words  used  in  the  sixty  volnmes 
CAbLUMVC  tnPLIOn  UUddlU^  rtAlUnt  ^f  E^^u^h  aasslc*  which  were  sekcted  by  the  Com- 
ndas3e»n  uJ  (/etlk^ees  for  Siudy  preparatory  to  admis!^ion  to  the  leading  Colleger  fttid  universities  have  been 
incorporated  in  in  is  dictionary. 

SEND   FOR    IMPORTANT   AND    INTERESTING    PROSPECTUS 


Lar^e   8vt»,   Heavy   Cloth,    Leather    Bttck, 

Price  Sx.oo  ;  postage,  jieentA  extra^ 
DennlBon  Thumb  index  to  nrder,  soc,  extra. 


FUNK  fit  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 
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Memory  Gems. 

"Right  is  right,  since  Ood  is  God, 
And  right  the  day  must  win; 
To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty, 
To  falter  would  be  sin." 

"As  welcome  as  sunshine 
In  every  place 
Is  the  beaming  approach 
Of  a  good-natured  tace." 

"As  genial  as  sunshine, 
Like  warmth  to  impart. 

Is  a  good-natured  word 
From  a  good-natured  heart." 

Children  have  more  need  of  models 
than  of  critics.— Joubert. 

How  empty  learning  and  how  vain  is 

art. 
But  as  it  mends  the  life  and  guides 

the  heart.  —Young. 

In  children  a    great  curiousness  is 

well, 
Who  have  themselves  to  learn  and  all 

the  world.  —Tennyson. 

There  is  no  state  in  which  the  boun- 
teous gods 

Have  not  placed  Joy,  if  men  would 
seek  it  out? — Crown's  Dairus. 

What    you    keep    by  you   you  may 

change  and  mend. 
But  words  once  spoken  can  never  be 

recalled.  — Roscommon. 

Honor  to  those  whose  words  or  deeds 
Thus  help  us  in  our  daily  needs. 
And  .by  their  overflow 
Raise  us  from  what  is  low. 

— Longfellow. 


Special  attention  is  invited  to  the 
advertisement  of  Miss  C.  H.  Lippin- 
cott,  319-323  South  Sixth  street,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  in  this  issue  of  the 
Teacher.  We  have  secured  seeds, 
for  the  past  two  years,  from  Miss  Llp- 
pincott,  and  have  found  her  flower 
seeds  to  be  exactly  as  stated  in  her 
advertisements.  Her  pansies,  nas- 
turtiums, and  sweet  peas  are  the  very 
best  we  ever  raised. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  COLLECTION  i?aY.^'o"r- 

only  12  cents.    Opals,  Gems,  and  Minerals  at 
very  low  prices. 

ARTHUR  M.  FULLER, 

LAWREifCE,  Kansas. 


HAHNEMANN 


Medical  Collegi 
and  Hospital 

of  Chicago 

The  Larfl^st  and  Best  Equipped  Medical 
Golle^^  In  the  World. 

The  TbirtT-Nioth  Annual  Season  opens  Sep- 
tember 14,  1896.  The  College  corricnlam  em- 
braces the  following  features :  — 

1.  A  Four- Years' Graded  Collegiate  Course. 

2.  Hospital  and  Dispensary  Clinical  Instruc- 
tion by  the  College  Stsff. 

9.  Fourteen  General  Clinics  and  Sixty  Sub- 
Clinics  each  and  every  week  of  the  Season. 

4.  During  the  Year  Ending  April  1, 1897,  there 
were  Treated  in  the  Hospitaland  Dispensary  by 
our  own  staff  29,Sft4  cases. 

ft.  Actual  Laboratory  Instruction  in  Thor- 
oughly Equipped  Laboratories. 

For  Announcement  and  Sample  Copy  of  Clin 
ique,  address  the  Registrar.  JOSEPH  P. 
COBB.  M.  D..  C.  H.  VlIiAS,  M.  D.,  Dean, 
2811-13  Cottage  GroTe  Aye.,  Chloaso. 


>000<H>0</'. 


Webster^s  Authentic  Di<5iionaries. 


!  deceived  in  buying  small  so-called  c 
"  Webster's  Dictionaries.*'    Allan-  O 
thencic  abridirments  of  the  Inter- 
nacional  in  the  various  sizes  bear 
our  trade-mark  on  the  front  cover 
as  shown  in  the  cuts. 

I  Webster's  International  u'Ks 

The  One  Great  Standard  Authority, 

So  writes  Hon.  I>.  J.  lirewei. 
Josiiee  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

IT  IS  THE  BEST  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS,  BECAUSE 

Words  are  easily  found.  Pronunciation  Is  easily  ascertained.  Meanings  are  easily 
learned.  The  srrowth  of  words  easily  traced,  and  because  excellence  of  quality 
rather  than  superfluity  of  quantity  characterizes  its  erery  department.  It  Is 
thorougrhly  reliable. 

Journal  of  Education,  Boston,  says  .*— This  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  ' 
,  the  International,  is  simply  exciuisite.  Tne  type  is  clear,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  , 
,  dilTerent  types  gives  fine  effect;  the  pronunciation  is  modern  and  standard;  the  ety-  , 
,  mology  is  tersely,  olearly  put;  the  dellmtions  are  modernized,  condensed,  and  complete;  , 
,  the  illustrations  are  for  use  rather  than  for  show,  but  are  still  artistic. 


Dictionary* 


(^■Specimen  pages  sent  on  application  to 
G.  &  C.  merrlam  Co.,  Publisliers,  Sprlngrfield, 


Mass. 


XTHE  THREE  FAVORITE   [-1  AlVrDC 
1  AND  MOST  POPULAR   rLUTTLIfO 

ROYAL  SHOW  PANSIES,  STf  Jr'iSnS'tS 

till   ]  L't^i  it  flowering  and  finest  varieties  that  can  oe  9t' 
c  L  L  ]  L I L 1 1 1 1  Europe, without  question  the  best  strain  of  Pansy. 

U  A  C  T*|  I DT 1 1 1 II C    <^^  20  varieties,  embracing 

llMia  I  wri  I  IWlWI^i  ever>'  known  good  sort,  in- 

Aurora,  Empress  of  India,    I.ady  Bird, 

heodore.  Pearl  White,  Ruby  King,  New 


luding  Aurora,  Empress  of  India,    I.ady  Bird, 
Ling  Theodore,  Pearl  White,  Ruby  King    *' 
rilRant,  Yellow  and  Spotted.     Very  Best, 

ClilCCT  DKTAC    Over  40  named  varie- 
OW  tt  I    rCiAOy  ties  Of  Eckford's  best 
European  and  Amencan  named  sorts. 
ONE  PACKET  OF  EACH  VARIETY 

FOR  ONLY  6  CENTS 

.   ^^.i...aiiP  B«»^...  ^ia    -     IN  STAMPS  and  the  addreaa  of  two 

A  QEiUlNE  BARGAIN  ^^^         friends  that  stow  flowers. 

made  to  introduce  my  Flower  Seeds  to  new  customers.    INCLUDI NO  FREE  COPY  of  my 

Catalogue  for  1898,  the  handsomest  book  published,  devoted  exclusively  to  I-lower  Seeds, 

and  ''Floralculture",  (revised  edition)  how  to  grow  flowers  from  seed,  bvTHE  Pioneer 

SRBDswoMAN    |||QQ  H     U     I  IDD|||PnTt     3I3'323  6th  St.  S..   ^ 

OF  America.    MIOO  Ui   iIi   UrrinuUlii  MlnneajE>olls,  Minn. 


Every  teacher  and  parent  inter- 
ested in  the  instruction  of  the  young 
should  at  once  secure  the  Perry  Re- 
productions of  Famous  Paintings  and 
Statuary,  and  also  the  pictures  of  the 
great  poets  and  their  homes.  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Perry  has  already  collected  150 
subjects,  eminently  adapted  for  use 
in  homes,  kindergartens,  primary, 
grammar,  and  high  schools,  in  teach- 
ing all  topics  where  picture  study, 
language,  and  literature  can  be  made 
more  effective  by  the  use  of  artistic 
illustrations.  We  have  carefully  ex- 
amined over  100  of  her  collection, 
and  heartily  commend  them,  not  only 
for  their  adaptation  to  the  needs  of 
teachers,  but  for  their  excellence  as 
fixi  products.  They  are  printed  on 
very  excellent  heavy  paper  (5%x8 
inches),  and  sold  by  the  hundred  at 
the  marvelously  low  price  of  one  cent 
each.  They  form  a  beautiful  collec- 
tion for  every  home  and  school  in  the 
land,  and  their  influence  in  stimulat- 
ing the  youth  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized.  Send  a  two-cent  stamp 
for  catalogue  samples  to  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Perry,  10  Tremont  street.  Maiden, 
Mass. 


JOURNALISM 

Taacht  by  MalL    Newspaper  mea 
ind  wooMD  (Journalists)  are  not  born 
but  madp.    Wo  make  them !  Praitieal 
inMirueiion  io  evcrj  branch  of  news- 
paper   reporting,    editing    etc..   bj 
competent,  experienced  Journalists. 
Spare  time  atudj.  Rates  moderate 
— inststlments  if  df«lrei.    Illustrated 
'^  eatalni;  with  full  p«rticul»r«  fre*. 
VATIOXAI.  CORRE!*P€>N»KNrE 
I\«TITITTK  (Inc.) 
-.1  So<«ad  Natioul  Rank  Ruildlii;,  WsHhlnptea,  D.  ('. 


Sanforfs  Perfect  Heel  Pretector 


li  tho  onir  <Jevloe  thcvi.  prt^vonts  lop. 

50  ptT  ccDt,  Uy  ;be  wearlD^  quaiit^  uf 
any  pair  of  abo-.-fl,    Miwie  of  Silver 
St*  ol ,  ch  11 1  ed»  ^  t?ry  d  tmi  b  tp,    Ea.H  i  \y 
applied   15 T  any  one.     Wq  lujill  4 

~anip]e  pair,  nkh  Dniisi,  for  ]i\!.,  or  a. 


hox  contalnlD^  «li  ijairs  pr<*t<t;tnr8, 
iLlsel.  Ud  gauge, 

_iia  fop  applylQg, 

tw^vV^   Ag^nStyn^td*  Addr«u, 


with  DiillJl,  a  bt-evl  cLlsel.  I  Id  gauge, 
asii  full  latLructiana  fur  applyr 


Woodman  Co..  '^x  287'^,  l^^wtoti.  Maii« 


on .  M  aii^^^^^" 


LEARN  TO  HYPNOTIZE  I 


Greatest  wonder  of  the  earth.  Makes  boon 
'  of  ftiD.  Yon  oao  make  the  weak  as  strong 
as  a  Hon,  or  tho  bullj  as  timid  as  a  child. 
Yoti  c— CTg  Jlawne  ^ 

I  or  bad  habits*  eauae 
others  U»"o 
70a.  loT«  k  •bey 

'70a.  Ewenr  wiskf 

Cratiled.  I  goarantee  snooess.  L , 

"  lOeto.  Address.  Prof.  J.  B.  I 
B«zll«,PcMtaM,  DU.* 


\\j  u  timid  as  a  child. 

CAM  A 


A  HOOSIER  IN  HONDURAS 

Will  delight  the  children  and  Instruct  the 
Teacher.  A  charmlns:  volame,  by  a  Hoosler. 
AaentA  wanted  everywhere.  Teachers  report  as 
high  as  f3.00  profit  for  one  evening.  &mple 
copv,  paper,  75c  Cloth,  fl.M.  Write  for  terms. 
E]  dorado  Pablishing  Co.,  Box  211,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
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AMERICAN   PRIMARY  TEaCHER 


Mabch, 


Standard  American  Branou 


TheMrtMie 

STEEL  PENS  .  .  . 

Tmftatfct  (yy  many,  eTfctlect  or  equaled 
by  flone*  Sampk  card,  26  different 
numbers,  for  all  styles  of  writing,  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

Ask  for  *'26''  cafd. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO^ 

450  Broome  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Outline  for  Animal  Study* 

Let  the  children  bring  animal  pic- 
tures to  school.  Teacher  select  one 
and  stHdy  as  follows: — 

1.  Name. 

2.  Relation  to  environment.— 
Where  found:  In  what  country  or 
countrieSp  hilly  or  level  country, 
forest  or  plain.  When  found:  In 
warm  or  cold  weather.  Home: 
Place,  shape,  and  size  of  home. 
Food:  Animal,  vegetable,  at  different 
stages  of  life,  how  obtained. 

3.  Life  habits.— Eating,  seeing, 
hearing,  smelling.  Movements: 
Running,  Jumping  or  leaping,  climb- 
ing, reclining,  sitting,  swimming, 
manner  of  showing  pleasure  or  anger, 
peculiarities  of  motion  (if  any).  Dis- 
position: Cross  or  kind,  with  other 
animals  of  the  same  kind,  with  dif- 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

For  descriptive  pamphlet  apply  to 

M.  Chamberlain,  Cambridgfe,  Mass. 

CAMERA 

$1.00.       $1.00.       $1.00. 

You  can  photograph  anTtbing.  Instanta- 
neous or  time  exposure,  we  prepare  all  ap- 
paratus, plates,  chemicals,  etc.,  you  follow 
directions.  Anyone  with  this  camera  can 
soon  learn  the  art  of  photography.  It  will  be 
a  nice  present  for  vacation.  Get  it  now. 
Teach  yourself.   Prepared  plates  only  25 cents 

Ser  dozen.    Lots  of  fun  for  2  cents.    By  mail, 
1.00. 

CAMERA 

$1.00.       $1.00.       $1.00. 

If  at  any  time  within  a  year  you  desire  to 
trade  for  one  of  our  REPEATING  cameras, 
we  will  allow  you  9 1.00  and  take  back  the  one 
you  buy.  The  repeating  camera  is  like  a-re- 
peatlng  rifle.  You  photograph  one  plate  and 
instantly  plsice  another  in  position.  No 
trouble  or  bother.  You  load  it  at  home  and 
snap  the  pictures  at  pleasure.  Any  child  can 
handle  it.  This  is  a  new  device  never  put  on 
the  market  before.  $3.00, 94.00,  $5.00,  accord- 
ing to  size  and  number  of  plates. 

AGENTS  CAN  ilAKE  HONEY. 

Address, 

A.  H.  CRAIG,  ftIakwonago,Wl8. 


ferent  animals.  Sounds  made  by 
animal:  As  fright,  anger,  sorrow, 
pleasure,  sounds  made  when  in  need. 
Care  of  young. 

4.  Structure  and  function. — ^Thc 
animal  as  a  whole:  General  shape, 
size,  color,  covering,  what  it  Is;  shed- 
ding of  coat,  when  and  why.  The 
parts:  The  head,  siie,  form,  covering, 
peculiarities,  reason  for;  the  neck, 
see  description  of  head;  the  body, 
see  description  of  head;  appendages 
of  body,  position,  number,  size,  form, 
peculiarities  of  structure,  uses. 

5.  Life  history. — The  young: 
Name,  appearance,  covering,  food, 
kind.  First  years  of  life:  Disposi- 
tion, development,  growth.  Average 
age  at  death. 

6.  Use. — In  relation  to  other  ani- 
mals, in  relation  to  the  plant  world, 
in  relation  to' man. 

7.  Comparison  with  similar  ani- 
mals previously  studied. — Inland 
Educator. 


To  a  Strange  Land. 

Frequently  the  ships  that  come 
from  Europe  bring  little  children  to 
friehds  or  relatives  in  this  country, 
tagged  as  expressed  packages  would 
be  tagged.  Only  the  other  day  five 
little  children  arrived  In  New  York. 
One  little  girl  of  five  years  came  from 
Russia.  She  wore  a  shawl  over  her 
head,  and  carried  a  handkerchief  full 
of  playthings.  Her  father  was  in 
this  country  trying  to  make  a  home 
for  her  and  her  mother,  but  the 
mother  died  in  Russia,  and  the  little 


How's  This. 

We  offer  One  Ho nd red  Doll  are  Reward 
for  any  case  of  Catarrh  that  can  not  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Care. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props., 
Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J. 
Cheney  for  the  last '15  years,  and  believe 
him  perfectly  honorable  in  all  business 
transactions,  and  financially  able  to  carry 
out  any  obligation  made  by  their  firm. 

West  &  Tbuax,  Wholesale  Druggisto, 
Toledo,  O.,  Waldino,  Rinnan  A^Mas- 
vxN,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Care  is  taken  internally, 
acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and  mu- 
cous surfaces  of  the  system.  Price,  75c. 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 

girl  was  sent  to  her  father  here.  Her 
name  was  Itke.  Another  one,  nine 
years  old,  whose  name  is  Ilona,  came 
with  a  little  sister  of  seven  from 
Russian  Poland;  and  the  Mttle  girl 
of  nine  years,  the  officers  on  the 
steamship  said,  was  a  little  mother  to 
her  sister  all  the  way  over.  Two 
more  little  sisters  named  B^da  and 
Ganna  came  from  Austria.  Both 
wore  tags  about  their  necks,  with  the 
names  and  addresses  of  their  rela- 
tives in  this  country  to  whom  they 
were  coming. 


Special  attention  is  called  to  the 
new  advertisement,  in  this  issue,  of 
the  .Syracuse  Teachers'  Agency,  Noah 
Leonard,  manager,  located  at  24  The 
Hier,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MIRTHAS 

VINEYARD  SUMMER 

INSTilUTE, 

Cottage  City,  Mass. 


Seashore,  TEN 

Delightful           '  DEGREES 

Sea  Bathing,  COOLER 

Concrete  Roads  Than  On  the 

for  Bicycling.  Mainland. 

Out  in  the  AHanfic  Ocean. 

R^krvina    TiiItt    19    I  Sohool  of  Methods— Elementary:  3  Weeks— 20  Instructors. 

l>eglU8   o\X\y    l^,\  School  of  Methods-Hlerh  School:  3  Weeks— 20  Instrnctors. 

1^08.  I  20  Academic  Departments— 4  and  6  Weeks— 25  Instructors. 

Send  for  Sixty-four  Page  Circular  gLVd  ?/""«' o'S»°o°f  woS 

wmmmmmm^m^mmmi^^mm^i^mammm^m^^mmm^^mm^^^^^mmmmmtm^^m    in       all     departments,     advan- 

taKes  offered,  railroad  reductions,  tuition,  club  and  combination  rates,  board,  etc. 


WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,  President,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


STUDIES  IN  PLANT  LIFE. 

A  series  of  twenty-eight  charts,  in 
which  300  drawings  from  nature  fully 
illustrate  the  HISTORY  OF  THE 
PLANT  from  its  germination  to  the 
maturity  of  its  fruit  and  seeds;  the 
ANATOMICAL  STRUCTURE  of  some 
of  its  parts;  and  various  SPECIAL 
ADAPTATIONS  of  the  FLOWER  to 
secure  CROSS  FERTILIZATION;  de- 
signed for  teaching  NATURE  STUDY 
in  primary  grades  and  for  teaching 
BOTANY  in  High  Schools  and  Acade- 
mies. 

Western  PuWishing  House, 

308  Dearborn  Street,  Chlcag^o.  111. 

Uli  Hjr  n— To  correspond  with  School 
ITAIliLU  Supply,  Furniture,  and 
Text-book  houses  with  view  to  selling 
goods  during  the  coming  vacation.  Six 
years* successful  experience.  Established 
trade.    Address, 

Charles  B.  Kelley,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


TH«  iDSAL  GunnaNT-avaNTS  WaSKLV 


TAe', 


THE    FIRST    AND   ONLY    PAPER  GIVING    ALL  THBf 
kMISTURY-MAKrNC.   NEWS  OF    THE  WORLD  LOGICAL- 
f  LY  CLASSIFIED  AND  INTBLUGBNTLY  DIGESTED. 

The  Pathfinder  records  every- \^-eek  all  thcim-^ 
^porUntdoinffsof  the  world-political  governmental  i 
.industrial,  scientific,  educ.ntion.il,  reliifious  literary^ 
/etc.  Thus  broadly  and  consistently  is  this  complete^ 
}  chronicle  of  the  times  classified.  At  the  same  lime  J 
Sit  is  clean  throujrhout,  clear  and  condensed,  non-1 
r  partisan  and  truthful.  A I  ways  tip-to-date,  fresh  andC 
/e  nertaininjf,  illustrated  with  timely  maps,  portraits,  i 
L  etc  .  and  amplified  with  special  articles  of  current/ 
^interest.prize  stones.anecdotes. every  progrbssive  j 
)S(:mM)i,  FVHRY  intelligent  homb,  wants  the  j 
f  PATHFINDER.  Trial.  13  weeks,  25c  Yeariy^i.S 
.  Low  rates  to  school  clubs.  Sample  free.  Name  paver ^ 
P  Address.  7  he  i>athfindcr  Washington.  D   w.J 


TbmWMoi^  u«  tteU^Uw.  nSmX  nnll  mbU 

«0«  upvwdt  Hi  18.00  or  fiaOO,  b«t  to  intrwliiM  oor 

OMftloKUc  VI  will  mmA  yontfaiiWotah 

Pre*  If  JOB  Uk«  •dvoataca  of  ow 

BMureUsoo  •Av.    If  jou  vont  ooe, 

'vilM  to  vt  wWiOTt  doUj.  With  jtm 

lattar  wad  «  46  MBtt  la  ■(»»•.  fcr 

^  vhieta  v«  vlU  tnA  joa  a  lualfo 

Cah  Pattera  Albwt  Cbaia  ud  oar  oflto. 

Afli>r  you  rwlw  tbo  boMtilU  WMeb«« 

•tiftll  rxpert  joa  to  ihev  H  to  yvar  nlmi 

and  call  tboir  atUalioa  to  thb  adri 


I.  Tho  Watsh  to  omt  Prao,  fer  ^*^ 
1  Pom.  oa  70«  ooBolytac  vhh  ow  adk 
vhkb  m  win  Mad,  aad  H  to  PoBjr 


WfcTraorod.    lloao7Wt«ro«lifwKiiK«th*B0»tl*<d.    ^4<«*»*«^ 

SAFE  WATCH  OO^  7  Warrem  Btt^M*,  ««w  Y«f*. 
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Stt 


i  kill  tefflilriee  In  leader  to  Pap . 


'I 


/..  f^ 


'fi'T. 


>  4 

;  ,'•^    I  Nil .»    i> 


j> 


f^;^^:^ 


■  Kill*  •« 

j     f^>aitiev  ^-  Strata, 
- -imwi^i^^^-^^ 

The  above  cuts  are  two-tUrds  actual  size  of  Sourenlrs. 
IF  YOU   WISH   TO  KNOW  MORE  ABOUT  OUR    PHOTOGRAPH   SOUVENIRS,  SEND 

FOR  A  FREE  SAHPLE. 

m    Elegant  Gifts  for  Close  of  School,    m- 

THAT  teachers  are  unusually  quick  to  appreciate  any  new  thfnic  of  real  merit  is  again  proven  by  the  extent  to  which  they 
purchased  and  the  manner  in  which  they  eudorsed  our  Souvenirs  during  the  first  year.    Nenrly  lo.ooo  teachers  par- 
ohas^d  them  for  their  pnpils  during  thiit  period !    The  custom  of  giving  pupils  some  little  toicen  at  the  close  of 
school  is  an  excellent  one,  and  teachers  everywhere  observe  it.    It  has  been,  however,  dif&cult  to  secure  appropriate  gifts 
—  something  attractive,  which  would  be  icept,—  without  too  great  cost.    The  want  is  supplied  by 

...  Our  School  Souvenirs  .  .  . 

They  are  neat.  iiovH,  attractive*,  and  as  they  contain  the  name  of  school,  date,  teacher's  name,  together  with  names  of 
pupils,  they  will  be  hiehly  prized  and  always  kept  a's  real  Souvenirs.  These  Souvenirs  consist  of  two  cards  tied  together 
with  silk  cord.  On  the  face  of  first  is  printed  the  name  of  school,  town,  teachers  date,  officers,  etc.,  as  desired,  in 
the  brightest  gold  letters,  and  on  the  second  the  nnmes  of  the  pupils.  Heavy  embossed  cards  are  u^ed  and  the 
,  Souvenirs  are  gotten  out  in  a  highly  artistic  manner.  Where  two  cards  are  not  sufficient  additional  cards  are  attached 
so  as  to  accommodate  all  the  names  without  crowding. 

ODR  NEW  PHOTOGRAPH  SODYENIRS  NOW  READY, 

A  new  feature,  which  will  render  them  much  more  valuable  than  ever  before,  is  now  provided  for 
our  Souvenirs.  It  consists  of  copying  and  transferring  to  the  title  card  of  the  Souvenir  the  teacher's 
photograph.  Those  ordering  S(»uvenirs  with  photograph  should  send  a  cabinet  photograph  from 
which  to  <:opy,  and  make  extra  remittance  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  regular  price  for  the  numlier  of 
Souvenirs  required.  There  will  be  no  change  in  the  photograph,  and  the  picture  on  Souvenir  will 
be  an  exact  copy  of  original,  but  reduced  in  size.  We  can,  of  course,  furnish  them  with  or  without 
photograph,  as  desired.  Photographs  have  always  been  considered  a  most  appropriate  gift  for 
close  of  school,  but  they  could  not  oTcen  be  used  on  account  of  the  great  expense,  esi>ec- 
ially  where  the  school  is  large.  Now  that  you  can  procure  good  photographs  in  connection  with 
the  most  appropriate  gifts  ever  devised  for  presentation  to  pupils  (our  Souvenirs)  for  a  mere  trifle, 
none  should  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.    A  sample  free  to  any  address. 

Order  at  least  as  many  as  there  are  officers,  teachers,  and  pupils  to 
be  printed  upon  them,  and  as  many  more  as  you  wish.  State 
definitely  the  number  you  wish,  and  send,  plainly  written,  the 
matter  you  desire  printed  on  the  face  of  first  card,  together  with  the  name  of  each  pupil.  Be  sure 
that  names  are  correctly  spelled  and  plainly  written. 

milPn     fn     nfdPf*        Orders  will    be    filled    very    promptly,    but   should    be    sent  a 
TV  JULWU     m     VFl  uwi  •       couple  of  weeks  in  advance,  if  possible,  to  avoid  delay.    One  sample 
Souvenir  free  to  any  address. 

Teachers  Improvement  Company, 

BOX  3009.  DANSVILLE.  N,  Y. 


Number  to  Order. 


Price  LlKt. 

16  or  lesi  f  1.00 
16  :  f  1.05  I  21  :  f  1.29 


I.IO 
1.15 
1.2U  I  24  : 
1.25    25  : 


1.33 
1.S7 
1.41 
1.45 


Additional  ones  9c. 
each.  In  ordering 
quantities  In  excess 
of  25  send  11.45  for 
first  26  and  m.  each 
for  all  over  that  num- 
ber. Number  of  Sou- 
venirs ordered  must 
equal  number  names 
printed.  Sent  postpaid 
on  r««cAint  of  nrlc©. 
When  ordering  Photo- 
graph Souvenirs  remit 
25  per  cent,  in  addition 
to  the  prices  above 
quoted. 
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A  Great  -  -  - 
Bird  Day  Offer. 

"  BIRD  NEfGHBORS," 

With  50  superb  full-page  pictures  in 
color.    Many  of  them  life  size. 

Text  by  Neltje  Blanchan.     Introduction  by  John  Burroughs. 
Octavo,  S60  pages,  $£.00. 


rriiiA  saper1>  1>oolc.  f.lie  retail  prloe  of  ^v^tiloH  1««  09. 00.  ^wlll  for 
fit  11nilt<^<t  time  only  1>e  frlven  a1>«9olutel9r  free  to  any  p«*esent  fful>- 
sorl1>er  to  ttie  <•  A^merloan  Prliunry  l^eaolier"  ^wl&o  mtIII  »en€l.  us 
only  rrflllESE:  NB^V  yoany  prepaid  sul>i«orlotlon«t  to  ttie  T'eaolier 
at  CII.OO  eneh  I  or  T*  WO  NEl'W  0Ul>«orlptions  »t  SL.€M>  eaob  and. 
35  oentii  additional. 


I 


John  Burroughs,  the  highest  authority  on  this  subject,  who  has  also  read  and  annotated  the 
text,  says  of  the  colored  plates  in  his  introduction  :  — 

"  When  I  began  the  sttcdy  of  birds  I  had  access  to  a  copy  of  Audubon,  which  greatly 
stimulated  my  interest  in  the  pursuit,  but  I  did  not  have  the  opera  glass,  and  I  could  not 
take  Audubon  with  me  on  my  walks,  as  the  reader  may  this  volume,  and  he  will  find  these 
colored  plates  as  helpful  as  those  of   Audubon  or    Wilson" 


THIS    BOOK   MA.KBS  THE   IDENTIFICATION   OF   OUR    BIRDS   SIMPLE  AND  POSI- 
TIVE,  EVEN   TO   THE   UNINITIATED,    THROUGH  CERTAIN    UNIQUE  FEATURES. 


I.  All  the  birds  are  grouped  according  to 
color,  in  the  belief  that  a  bird's  coloring  is  the 
first  and  often  the  only  characteristic  noticed. 

II.  The  descriptions  are  untechnical,  clear 
and  vivid;  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  John  Bur- 
roughs has  read  and  annotated  the  book  vouches 
for  their  accuracy. 

III.  A  supplementary  chapter  tells  which 
groups  of  birds  show  preferences  for  certain 
localities,  and  where  to  look  for  others. 


deals 


birds 


IV.  A  second    supplementary  chapter 
with  family  traits  and  characteristics. 

V.  By  still  another  classification,  the 
are  grouped  according  to  their  season. 

VI.  All  the  popular  names  by  which  a  bird  is 
known  are  given  both  in  the  descriptions  and  the 
index. 

The  fifty  colored  plates  are  the  most  beautiful 
and  accurate  ever  given  in  a  moderate  priced  and 
popular  book. 


OUrt     OFJPJERSs 

1.  A  copy  of  Bird  Neigfhbors  sfiven  absolutely  free  to  any  subscriber  of  this  paper  who  will 
send  us  only  THREE  NEW  prepaid  subscribers  to  the  American  Primary  Teacher  at  $1.00 ;  or  ONE 
NEW  subscriber  to  the  Journal  of  Education,  price  $2.50  a  year. 

2.  TWO  NEW  prepaid  subscribers  to  the  American  Primary  Teacher  at  $1.00  each  and  25 
cents  additional  will  also  secure  a  copy  of  the  book. 

3.  The  American  Primary  Teacher  one  year,  price  $1.00,  and  a  copy  of  Bird  Neighbors,  price 
$2.00,  both  to  one  address  for  $2.25,  new  or  renewal. 

In  every  case  the  book  will  be  sent  express  or  postage  prepaid. 


New  England  Pablisliing'  Company, 

3  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


1806. 
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TcACHESy  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  '">  ^JSJSISS  "ST*" 

Bstabllshed  \n  1 884.     PoBiilons  ril^fl.  8,700i  8a«k8  Tsaohsrs  who  nrm 
Ambitious  for  «dvano«im*nt  ratn«r  tnan  these  without  positions. 

Kastem  Bimneh :  484  Ashland  At*..  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


ILBERT&GIM 

Tdcbers'  Ageicj, 


The  Central  West  offers  excep- 
tional opportunities  for  skilled 
Primary  and  Grammar  School 
Teachers.  Thirteenth  Year. 
Year-Book,  1H08,  now  ready. 


Piillman  Buildinff, 
CMcagt. 

Branch  Agency, 

Des  MtdneM,  la. 


Schermerliorn's  Teacbers 'Agency 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
BSTABLISITED  1855. 

3  East  14th  Street,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  &  FOREIGN  Teachers*  A^reiil 

Introduces  to  Colleges,  schools,  and  families,  smpsrior  Professors,  Principals,  Assistant! 
Tators,  and  Oovemesses,  for  eTory  departmont  of  Instmction :  reoommends  good  schools  ; 
paroBts.    OaU  on  or  address  Hbs.  H.  J.  YOUNG-FULTON.  ^ 

Amarioan  and  FwrMgn  Teachen*  Ageney,  )S  Union  8q.,  NEW  TOfl 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS*  AGENCIES 


Ashborton  PL 
Boston,  MsH. 

( Fifth  ATS., 
New  York. 


STBBJSTT  O.  FISK  A  CO.,  Proprlotors. 


1 1M2  Uth  St., 
I  Wash*!!,  D.C. 


IH  WabMh  At.,    1    » KiBC  8t.,W.,     I    125  Sttmson  Block,     I  Oentary    Building. 
""* *"  Toionto,  Can.     |     Lot  Anffelst,  OaL  " *    ""  " 


OhlMgo,  IlL 
7M  Cooper  Bldg.,  Denver,  Cola 


I  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
107  Keith  A  Perry  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FOR  THJB  BBST  SBRYICB  RBGISTEB  WITH  THB 

86  Bpomfleld  St. 

BOSTON. 

Onr  record,  2,511  places  filled.   Onr  mannal  free.  F.  B.  8PAULDINO,  Prop. 


Teachers'  Ge-operative  Association  of  N.  E. 


MA  P  rVPV  ^  Tslnable  in  proportion  to  its 
AuDJIul  inllBeooe.  If  it  merely  hears 
vacancies    andl|iniinissomething,bntif 


tells  yon  abont  them  1  Qjl  1  it  is  sskedto  recom- 
mend a  teacher  and  recom-pppnillfTiynQ 
mendsyonthat  is  more.  OursILuuUfflALuJIUO 


G.  W.  BABDBEN,  STracoso,  N.  T. 


Syracuse  Teachers' Agency,  ~*'^^i;if,**Sit?,?Vr1.c:'.i.^?"y' 


,  Manager, 


W A NTBD.— Kindergarten;  Primary  (first,  second,  third,  fourth  ffrade);  Orammar  (fifth,  sixth, 

"'     •  Sch*   '"-'-  '""—"---•"•     ..._.«..    .\    ...  . 

iapt.  orScbools;  Hupervitc  ^  _  ,      ^ 

Drawing,  Maiic,  Penmauihlp,  Commercial  Branches,  Manual  Training,  Physical  Culture ;  Ditt.  School 


■eTenth,eiKhth  grade);  l*rin.  Ward  School;  Prin.  Village  School:  Prln.  High  School;  ABsUtunt  in  Uixh 
School;  Sqpt.  off  Schools ;  Hupervisor  of  Primary  School*,  of  TraininK  hrhool;    hpecial  Teacher  of 


Syraoose  Teachers*  Agency  will  bring  you  I     Syraoase  Teachers*  Agency  promises  you. 
good  resalts  and  satisfactory  position.  |  faithful  serrlce  in  selecting  positions. 

Begistratlon  Fee  is  only  81.00  for  membership  until  farther  notice. 

That  a  good  way  to  secare  a  position  as  teacher  it  to  register  in  the  ALBANY 
TEACHERS'  AGENCY  ?    If  not,  send  for  circulars  and  learu  what  it  can  do  for  you 

HARIAN  P.  FRENCH,  S4  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  T. 


B8TABI.ISHED    ISOS. 


THE  MERRILL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

(Formerly  Thx  Bbaoov  Traohsbs*  Aoeitot.) 
F.   I.   MSRRII«Ii,    Proprietor,  Tremont  Temple,   Boston. 


TRAfnVltft  desiring  jpositions  in  Public  or  Private  Schools,  Colleges,  or  Universities  in  any 
A  is  AvailSilSKj  gtate  in  tlie  Union  should  write  to  us.  Wt-  charge  no  oommission  on  salary 
for  onr  services*  Life  membership  snd  duplicate  registration  for  one  lee.  100  good  teachers 
wanted  immediatelv  who  can  fill  emergency  vacancies  on  short  notice.  M  per  cei  t.  of  our  mem- 
bers in  lb87  secured  positions.  We  are  represented  in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Boston,  Denver, 
Dew  Orltans,  Philadelphia,  snd  Atlanta.    Form  free.    Address, 

H.  H.  HOPKINS  A  CO.,  Chicago,  111.,  or  Hancock,  Hd. 


The  Colorado 
Teachers'  Agency. 


We  recommend  competent  teachers  to  School  Boards 

Weassist  teachers  to  desirable  positions 

Inquire  into  our  method,  satisfy  yourself  of  our 
reliability,  and  then  join  us 


FRBD  DICK,  Manager.  Denver,  Colo. 


AGIFTATTHEPRICEI 

^l»i  1U4  rvf  \-ilj  purobMwl  Um  radra  atock  of  v&tcb«i 
fhiiEi  B  [■^Bkn<|  ( Srm,  00— toilat  mt  lelld  pM,  iUtct  aad 
puU  4IM  I'Li^-.  «•  ibAU  «Ste  a  boiUm  of  Um  tmtin  \H 
ml  nrlr^   nr^rr  bdbn  hMid  o#  !■   tbc  Wm«Ii  tn4«. 
U  nook  M*  8,7«>  AllUUCAi«  8TTLI 
B8,  la  14k  80LU>  OOLD-rULED  CA8E» 
» ahall  mU  Oa^j  or  I17  the  dora  to  pri- 
tlM  or  tko  tnd^  at  tbo  uboMil-of  LOW 
f  11.96  SACIL    SMbuMl«T«r7«McbU 
-*     -irfM  tlBckwpor,  ud  omIi  watch 
vlth  mx  witttM  (oaraMM  fcr  20 
ofltl     A  imalM  Aacriean  Sty)* 
tt  vateh.  la  ioMd  r«ii«'l2»  «'«*»*| 
cd  Ibr  to  TZAKS.  •»  l»-«e.     Tl«a 
a  «nfr«laM.    roltabl*   t1iii«-kce]Mr.  a« 
«-thlnl  Totall  prioe.  •I»u»d  otdwr  at  OM. 
pMolaMit  «aa  owke  mmey  hj  buTlag  m 
B  to  Mil.  An  aro  dtcanUy  ■■''bod^a^ 
lid  ptrfcedy  aattofcotocy  hi  owty  Toopeot. 
lootaadoradloiiaaadvovinNBda 
•  jM  C.  O.  D..  nMoot  to  rzamlaatioa.  hj 
If  fcmtd  pCT«wtl7  tmOautorj,  and  «» 
Mar  ••  wfuwnMS.  wSS-Wand  it  U  ymm,  oUMrwlM  yoo  do  aotjaj 

ymwtml»fUm'mwnt*»^tmw»tt^    Pita S4S4X> p«  Somb.     Udmi. 

•AFSrWATCB  CO.«  V  Warroa  8t.,lfew  Toric 


od  aperfM  t 
paBtoTVltho 
hiak  of  Itl 


LONGFELLOW  BOOKLET  ^XlV^ 

Wadsworth  Longfellow,"  just  pablisheo.  A  col- 
iectiou  of  Longfellow's  most  celebrated  poems. 
Original  coloreid  cover  page,  with  excellent  por- 
trait of  the  poet.  Elegantly  bouMd  with  silk  rib- 
bon. Sent,  poetnaid,  for  the  marvelously  low 
price  of  6  CBNTS.  Two  copies  mailed,  post- 
paid, for  lOc.  Special  Offt*r  to  Teachers: 
To  enable  teachers  to  secure  cheap  and  satisfac- 
tory Prlaes  to  give  to  scholars,  we  will  maU  the 
Lionaf  ellow  Booklet  at  the  low  price  of  400 

per  doaen  copies.    Address     

M.  O.  BURKEL, 
Station  4,  Jersey  Clt  j,  n.J. 


TEiCHEBS  S?*^,Si'?^o^r.C?3 

write  for  announcement  of  Central  University 
Corresnondence  School  givingcourses  fcr  Home 
Study  leading  to  degrees  of  JB.  S.,  V.  S.,  Ph.  B. 
Ph.  D.,etc;  also  of  great  value  to  Physicians, 
Clergymen,  and  all  literary  workers.  Address, 
ALBgnT  MoEi.Aif ,  Secretary,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


HOME  iisss;." 

A364  Washington  5t.,  Boston,  Mass. 

K  J.  EDMAND8,  Mgr.      Telephone,  Boston  MM. 

Extract,  by  permission,  from  private  letter  to 
the  Manager  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Mouth 
ehtuett*  Board  of  Education  :  — 

*'  Your  educational  Ideas  have  been  of  a 
high  character;   yon- are  entitled   to  the 
oonndence  of  others,  asyou  have  mine. 
(Signed)       FKANK  A.  HILL.." 

EveryposUion  filled  in  1897  by  the  HOME 
TKACHKKS*  AGENCY  resulted  from  a  di- 
rect call  from  employers. 

Write  for  our  plan  of  satUfaetory  service  or  no  cost. 


/- 


WINSHiP  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

8  Somepset  St«»  Boston. 


Expert 
Service. 
Best 


COURTEOUS 

Equipment. 


School 
Property. 


Klndergaxtens,  all  nades,      IJI  A  T|^ 


Private  Schools,  Oou 


WM.  F.  JARVI8,  UAMAQwrn. 


Writers  Wantid 


To  do  copying  at  home 
9l]ege,  I ' 


Law  Coll 


FRINKLIIIC0LLFGE?JJVr"5&S: 

tuition,  room,  and  books,  $2M  te  g3  a  wk;  total 
cost,  fl40  a  yr;  8  courses,  including  normal;  no 
saloons;  catalog  free,  with  plan  to  earn  funds. 
W.  A  WILLIAMS,  D.D.,  Pres. 


jNChSrS  fl8nt8d!  Assoctotlon,Aiidltoriiim 
Boflding,  OhIcago,  Ills.   4000  positloas  filled. 


DEWARD  CARDS.  Samples 
*^Sent  Free  to  School  Teachers. 

New  Pretty  Artistic  Designs  of  Flowers,  LandscapeH, 
Scenes,  Juveniles,  Birds,  Animals,  Crescents,  8croll», 
.•aiiels,  Vuses,  Buildings,  Bridges,  Ships,  Anchors,  etc. 
:»rlce,  12 cards,  8x4H  Inches, 8c:  3'4x5'4 12c;  4^xm  20c: 
i^x7,S  30c;  7x9  50c  All  beantiAil  cards  no  two  alike 

New  Catalogue  of  School  Supplies, 

Sllk-Frlnm>d,  Frosted,  Mounted,  ArllstlcCiit-Out,  and 
Kmbossed  Chrome  Reward,  Souvenir  and  ii\t\.  Cards, 
IJooks,  Speakers,  Recitations,  Uialogiies,  Pl«>-s,  DHUs, 
Marches,  Tableaux,  Entertainnienta,  Drawing,  Honor. 
Prize,  Alphabet,  Number  Reading,  and  Merit  Cards, 
School  Aids,  Reports,  Diplomas,  Certificates,  etc.  free. 
AU  postpaid  by  malL  Postage  stamps  taken  Address, 
A.  J,  FOUCH  *  CO.,      WABRBN,    PA, 
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tiE)N  BOOKS 
I\IEW  METHODS 

BT  AK  IirDEPEKDBXT  OOMPAHY. 


WX  ARK  WIDB  AWAKE. 


The  Best  Modem  Books. 

BEOeRAPHiCAL  SERIES,  PRIMRV. 

"AROUND  THK   WORLD." 

New  SoelolocieiU  Reader  on  the 
human  and  industrial  phases  of 
unique  people  of  the  world;  far 
ahead  <  f  any  similar  book  in  np- 
to-date  features. 

/  think  it  one  of  the  ftesC  thinc/s  ever  printed  for  primary  work, 
^On  FILLS  T,  BRIGHT,  SupeHiUendetU  Cook  County,  III. 

INDIANS  ANn  PIONFFRS  Knrli^st  Pays  in  i%  merlon.  (NEW.)  An 
IWUIWW^  WW»i  riUHEtns.  Historical  Reader. covering  the  Prehistoric 
and  early  Colonial  davs.  Many  authentic  and  beautiful  illustrations, 
by  B.  E.  Hazard,  and  S.  T.  Dntton,  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Brook- 
line.  Miu»8.  A  bonk  of  rare  merit.  It  U  safe  to  sny  that  this  book  is 
altogether  one  of  tlve  most  attractive,  np-to^ote  historical  text-books  in 
pHnt.—C.  F.  CARROLL,  Superintentlent  Wotcester,  Mass. 

"  )d.    "It  is 
best    all 


ATWOOD'S  STANDARD  SCHOOL  AL6EBRA.  i^ecideJiw  "he'"'*^ 


around  school   Algebra  lam  acquainted  with."— /^OBr.  P.  KEEP^ 
Principal  Norwich  Free  Academy,  Norwich,  Conn. 

STANDARD  SCHOOL  PHYSIOLOGY,  "^'n? E^c''Jt'&'J.'*8S'S?o';3; 

rt.    '^It  embodies  the  be^t  features  of  the  best  books  of  this  kind."— 
Prof.  L.  C.  WILLIAMS,  Cheltenham  Academy,  Ogontt,  Pa. 

SMITHS  EASY  EXPERIMENTS m  PHYSICS    ^'^'J 5;,!.V,^%X* "* 

Its  kind  I  have  ever  seen."— Pro/.  /.  O.  BRO  WN,  Illinois  State  Normal 
University, 

All  of  our  books  are  made  from  new  plates,  and  represent  the  very 
be«t  up-to-<lat€  moiiern  treatment  of  their  respective  subjects  from 
the  standpoint  of  pro(rre«8ive  edncators.  Before  ordering  others,  do 
not  fail  to  examine  such  8U  'cessful  l>ook8  ns  the  MORSE  SPELLER, 
by  SoPERiNrKHDENT  HrTTOx ;  PHONETIC  READER,  bv  SrpF.Rlw- 
TFXi>F.NT  Dexne  of  Brldfreport :  PORD*S  NATURE'S  BY-WAYS, 
BURTON'S  HISTORICAL  READER— Storv  of  the  Indians  of  New 
En\rl«nd:  THOMPSON'S  PATRY  TALE  AND  FABLE:  our  NEW 
CENTURY  DEVELOPMENT  MAPS;  INTERMEDIAL  COPY- 
BOOKS, and  many  other  choice  IkmIcs  on  our  list. 

Now  is  the  time  to  biiy  Thompson's  Nature  C.ml0ndsir,Loff  Book  of 
Nature,  with  snacefor  memorandum  for  Jour  years. 

THE  MORSE  GIMPANY,  Puhtishen. 

Main  Office :  06  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Bofton  Office:  36  Bromfleld  Street.       Chicago  Office:  Fisher  Building. 


THE  COLOR  PRIMER. 

^  ^  ^        Color  instruction  made 

easy  and  fascinating. 
Interesting  experiments        #  #  # 

for  the  youngest  pupils. 

This  is  a  New  Color  Book  by  Milton  Bradley,  designed  for 
Primary  Schools 

Teachers*  Edition,  80  pages,  price  10  cents. 

Pupils'  Edition,  24  pages,  price  5  cents. 

Witli  these  boohs  in  the  hands  of  Teachers  and  Pupils 
greater  p  ogress  can  be  made  in  Tru«i  Color  Teachiog  than  has 
ever  befor^--  been  possible. 

^g^  Sam  pies  mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,   -   -  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 
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THE  BEST  LITERATURE. 


BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Baldwin's  Readers. 

Tbey  Make  Learning  to  Read  a  Delight. 

By  JAHES  BALDWIN,  Ph.J)., 

Editor  of  Harper's  Readers ;  aothor  of  Old  Greek  Stories; 
Old  Stories  of  the  East ;  Tbe  Book  Lover. 

Eight  Books  Bound  Also 

For  Eight  Grades 


in  Five  Boolcs 


OTHER  NEW  BOOKSo 

OVERTON'S  APPLffiD  PHYSIOLOGY 
—Advanced  Grade. 

By  Frank  Overton,  M.D.,  late  Sur- 
geon to  the  City  Hospital,  New 
York.  An  entirely  new  work, 
based  on  original  and  extended 
researches.  New,  interesting  and 
valuable  demonstrations.  Full 
treatment  of  alcoholics  and  narcot- 
ics.   80  cents. 

ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  READINGS. 

16  volumes  of  fresh  and  attractive 
supplementary  reading. 

NATURAL  COURSE  IN  MUSIC. 

New  method.  Best  musical  and 
literary  selections.  Primer  and 
five  Readers. 

NATURAL  ELEMENTARY 
GEOGRAPHY. 

A  study  of  the  earth  as  the  ?iome 
of  man.     60  cents. 

McMASTER'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Unequalled  treatment  of  the  social, 
economic  and  political  history  of 
the  American  people.    91.00. 

PATTERSON'S  AMERICAN 
WORD  BOOK. 

A  thoroughly  modem  speller  and 
language  book.    25  cents. 

MILNE'S     MENTAL    ARITHMETIC 

A  systematic  drill  book.     36  cents. 

Largest  number  of  the  best  books  at  the  lowest  prices.    New  books  constantly  issued  to  meet  new  de- 
mands in  every  department,  adapted  to  every  grade  of  public  and  private  schools.    Prices,  circulars,  specimen 
CJor  r.    .     .     . 


First  Year,  25c. 

Second  Year,  35c. 

Third  Year,  40c. 

Fourth  Year,  40c. 

Fifth  Year,  40c. 

Sixth  Year,  45c. 

Seventh  Year,  45c. 

Eighth  Year,  45c. 


25c. 
35c. 
40c. 


First  Year, 
Second  Year, 
Third  Year,  . 
Combined  Fourth 

and  Fifth  Years,  60c. 
Combined   Sixth 

and    Seventh 
Years-  65c. 


WA8HIKGTON  IBYING. 


The  most  attractive  readers  ever  published,  abounding  in 
freshness,  charm  and  interest.  Early  introduction  to  the  best 
writers,  such  as  Stevenson,  Kingsley,  Irving,  Longfellow,  Bry- 
ant, Whittier,  Hawthorne,  Ruskin,  Scott,  Dickens,  Tennyson,  with 

biographical  sketches  and  finely  exeeated  portraits.    Profuse 

and  appropriate  illustrations,  especially  prepared  tor  this  work  in 
the  highest  style  of  art,  including  numerous  reproductions  of 
famous  paintings. 


pages,  and  special  information  on  request.    Correspondence  cordi 


idpri 
lafly 


Invited. 


AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY. 


NEW  YORK 


dNGUniATl 


OHIOAOO 


BOSTON 


ATL4NT4 


PORTLAKD,  ORB. 
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MONEY  FOR  TEACHERS 

Summer  Institutes  are  held  throughout  the  South  and 
West  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August.  We 
want  smart,  active  teachers  in  every  institute  to  take  sub- 
scriptions for  our  papers.  Teachers  make  more  money  hand- 
ling our  publications  than  they  can  any  others.  We  pay 
larger  rates  of  com  nission  than  any  other  publishing  house, 
and  our  papers  cover  every  grade  of  school  work  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  college.  Therefore  we  advise  teach- 
ers who  contemplate  engaging  in  this  line  of  work  during 
the  vacation  season  to  correspond  with  us  without  delay. 
Let  us  hear  from  you  now,  before  it  is  too  late.  Territory 
is  being  rapidly  assigned. 

OUR  PERIODICALS. 

American  Primary  Teaclier,  Montlily,  $i.oo 

flodern  flethods,  flontlily,  -       $i.oo 

Journal  of  Education,  Weekly,  -       -  -       $2.50 

Current  History,  Quarterly,  $1.50 

They  are  all  popular,  and  big  subscription  lists  are  easily  secured. 

For  terms  and  territory  address  Agency  Department, 

NEW    ENGLAND    PUBLISHING   CO.. 

3  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  WINSHIP  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

3  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 
TVIX^LI-A.M    F.    J-A.RVI8,    Manager. 

THE  OLDEST  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Send  to  either  office  for  Manual  and  Blanks. 

We  have  during  this  season  of   the  year  many  calls  for  Teachers    of    all    grades. 
If   you  desire  to  change,    write  us  for  particulars. 

n  n  n 

Our  Patrons  Have  Confidence  in  Us. 

n   n   n 

THE  WINSHIP  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

TOPRKA,  KANSA8.  AKRON,  O.  BOSTON,  MaB»., 

H.  C.  FELLOW,  Manager.  MISS  R.  B.  FINDLEY,  Manager.  3  Somerset  Street, 


1898. 
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Books  for 
Primary  Teachers. 


Songs  and  Song  Games. 

For  the   Little  People. 

Arranged  by  M.  E.  Cotting,  Teacher  Training  School,  Providence,  R.  1. 

Price,  25  cents. 

PRIMAKY  and  Kindergarten  teachers  are  delisrhted  with  this  new 
collection  of  charming  Songs,  Song  Games,  Marches  and  Exercise 
Games  for  the  little  ones. 


Primary  Friday  Afternoons, 

Selections  for  Memorizing 
By  S.  C.  Peabody.     Paper.     Price,  25  cents. 

A  CHARMING  collection  of  poems  written  to  answer  the  needs  found 
in  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  school  life,  especially  the  first. 
It  was  the  aim  of  the  author  to  have  some  point  or  moral  embodied 
in  each,  and  thus,  through  the  child's  natural  love  of  rhythm,  more 
strongly  impress  the  lesson. 


Teacliers'  Manuai  in  Arithmetic. 


For  the   Primary  Grades.     Based  on  the  Grube  Method. 


By 


G.    C.    FiSHKR,     Superintendent    of    Schools,    Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Seventh  edition.     Boards.     12mo.    70  pages.    Price,  40  cents. 

This  book  is  meeting  with  universal  favor  wherever  introduced.  It 
tells  teachers  of  the  primary  grades  specifically  what  to  do  in  teaching 
arithmetic. 

Preparing  to  Read ; 

Or,  The  Beginning  of  School  Life. 

By  Mart  A.  Speak,  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  with 
over  300  drawings  by  D.  R.  Augsburg.     Boards.    Price,    50  cents. 


Illustrated  Lessons 

For  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  School,  with  Paper  Folding. 

By  Wm.  E.   Shkldon,  Rosa  A.    Duffikld,  Mary    Silliman,   Belle 

St.  John  Pearson,  and  Abbie  M.  White. 
Paper.    76  pages.    Price,  25  cents. 


Easy  Problems  for  Young  Thinkers, 

Edited  by  Seymouji  Eaton.  Twelfth  thousand.  Contains  over  800 
exercises  and  problems,  with  answers,  for  review  work  in  the 
lower  grammar  grades. 


BOOKS  SENT  POSTPAID  TO  ANY  ADDRESS  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 

NEW    ENGLAND  PUBLISHING   CO., 

3  Somerset  Street,  Boston. 

45  Auditorium  Building,  Chicago. 


Business  Notes. 

Have  you  read  our  "  Great  Bird 
Day  Offers,"  found  on  page  318 
of  this  issue  ?  If  not,  please  do  so 
now,  as  they  are  by  far  the  most 
liberal  offers  we  have  ever  made  to 
our  subscribers. 


Just  think  of  our  being  able  to 
offer  you  absolutely  free  a  large 
octavo  volume  of  350  pages,  with  50 
full-page  pictures  of  birds  in  colors 
for  only  three  new  subscribers  to 
the  American  Primary  Tea>cher  or 
Modem  Methods !  It  seems  almost 
impossible,  but  it's  true,  neverthe- 
less. 


A  volume  like  "  Bird  Neij^hbors  " 
usually  retails  at  three  or  four  dol- 
lars. You  can  have  a  copy  of  the 
book  and  a  year's  subscription  to 
the  American  Frimuri/  Teacher  for 
only  $2.25.  Our  advice  to  you, 
however,  is,  get  the  tl^ree  new 
subscribers  and  secure  the  book 
free. 


Don't  miss  this  opportunity. 
The  offer  will  soon  be  wit^hdrawn, 
and  then  it  will  be  too  late.     Act 


now. 


Send  us  the  names  of  any  pri- 
mary teachers  who  are  not  now  tak- 
ing this  paper,  and  we  will  send 
them  sample  copies,  provided  you 
will  agree  to  try  to  secure  their 
subscriptions. 


By  the  way,  we  want  several 
hundred  more  agents  for  our  edu- 
cational papers,  to  represent  them 
at  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Sum- 
mer Schools  before  July  Ist. 


We  have  been  appointing  local 
agents  during  the  past  few  weeks  at 
the  rate  of  four  or  five  a  day.  Ter- 
ritory is  being  rapidly  taken  up, 
but  it  may  not  be  too  late  for  you 
to  secure  the  agency  for  your  In- 
stitute. 


Drop  us  a  line  at  once,  and  if  your 
county  has  not  already  been  as: 
signed,  it  is  yours. 


We  pay  large  commissions,  and 
our  publications  are  popular  —  a 
favorable  combination. 


It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  fer  a 
local  agent  to  make  from  $10  to  $25 
a  week  working  for  us.  What  more 
profitable  work  can  you  engage  in 
during  your  summer  vacation? 

Business"  Manager 
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rrss  BEseirr  rroBXT*- books  im^  tslei  ^Tj^jy/k3aiJsiT9TJLr^  bba^n^cjexiss. 


RBADINQ. 
Stepping  Stones  to  Uteratnre.    By  Miss  Sabah  L.  Abkold  and 

Supt.  G.  B.  Gilbert.    Eight  Readers,  beautifully  illustrated ;  of  the 

highest  literary  quality. 
The  Normal  Course  in  Beading.    By  Miss  E.  J.  Todd  and  Supt.  W. 

B.  Powell.    Six  Headers,  three  Alternates,  fully  illustrated ;  Pri- 
mary Reading  Chart. 
The  Rational  Method  In  Beading.    By  Prof.  £.  6.  Wabd  and  Mrs. 

E.  E.  K.  Wabkbb.    Three  Readers,  beautifully  illustrated.  Manual, 

Phonetic  Cards. 
The  World  and  Its  People.    Geographical  Readers,  eight  volumes. 

Edited  by  Labeih  Duittok,  LL.D. 


WRITINQ. 
The  Normal  Bevlew  System  of  Writing.    Slanting  Copies—  Verti- 
oal  Copies.    By  Profs.  Fablby  and  GuiryiBON.    Complete   course 
by  either  method. 

SPBLLINQ. 
The  Normal  Course  in  Spelling.    By  Labkin  DuirroK,  LL.D.,  and 
C.  G.  Clabk.    Primnry—Advcmced—CompleU.     Spelling  Blanks, 
Slant  and  Vertical  Script. 

ARiTHneric. 

The  Normal  Course  in  Number.    By  Pres.  J.  W.  Cook  and  Miss  N. 
Cbopsbt.    Elementary  ArUhmetio—New  Advanced  Arithmetic. 


8  iIj V£:ii»   BU  li  D  Brrrr 


OOMP  JlPTV.  Pabllahers.  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 


The  Gem  Pencil  Sharpener 

It  is  a  Practical  llachine  for 

Sliarpeninf  both  Lead  and  Slate  Pencils. 

*'  It  glTM  me  great  plMcure  to  reoonunend  the  *  Gem  Pencil  Sharpener.'    It 
d<»«i  tfi6_work_well  and  gniokly.   This  last  is  of  great  importance  for  school 


work.   This  *  tharpener '  is  in  satlsftetorr  use  in 

to  wni  of  the  State.   From  what  I  personally  know  of 

where,  I  am  fully  oonTlnoed  that  the  *  Gem '  is  the  Tery  best  sharpener  on  the 


many  of  the  cities  and 
te  results  here  and  else- 


nurket.   in  net  I  do  not  heiieye  that  there  is  any 
with  this  one  for  use  either  in  the  school  or  the  office." 

JOBL  D.  Ifnj.BB, 

JTsmlMT  qf  Mam,  8taU  Beard  itf  MdmemiUm. 


SUn>  POB  DMOBmTTX  CZBOUI.AB. 


F.  H.  COOK  k  GO. 


by 

Lbokinstbr, 


Mass 


THE  Vertical  style  of  writing  is  steadily  growing  in 
popularity.  The  best  pens  for  this  purpose  are  ESTER  BROOK'S 
Vertical  Writers  Nos.  556,  570,621.  The  stationers  furnish  them.  Make  your 
requisitions  for  them.     THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  V^^^^^S.J^':'^ 


''UNIQUE-BEGAU8E  PEDAGOGICAL  " 

Jilt    ■■■■ItttfT     "    T *    ^--^    '    "—■-"■■*--■■'--■■*•  —  - 

OVVIOK  OF 

County  Superintendent 
of  Schools, 

Boom  907  The  Temple, 

CHICAGO. 

January  24,  1898, 

I  haTe  carefully  examined  The  Werner  Arithmetics,  and 
it  giTes  me  pleasure  to  endorse  them  unqualifiedly.  The 
plan  of  the  books  is  unique  and  thoroughly  pedagogical. 
They  are  unique  because  they  are  pedagogical.  Mr.  Hall 
has  written  into  these  books  the  experience  of  many  years  of 
remarkable  success  in  teaching,  and  every  lesson  has  been 
tried  in  his  own  schoolrooms.  The  books  are  used  in  many 
of  our  schools,  and  with  the  roost  gratifying  success.  In  my 
opinion,  Hall's  Arithmetics  are  beyond  comparison  the  best 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  can  safely  say  to  our  teachers: 
*^  Follow  the  books  from  beginning  to  end."  The  children 
can  do  the  work,  and  can  do  all  of  it,  so  admirably  are  the 
books  graded. 

I  belieye  Mr.  Hall  has  done  a  distinct  service  to  the  schools 
in  writing  these  Arithmetics. 

^Signed]  ORVILLE  T.  BRIGHT. 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cook  County,  111. 


»■!»■    %'•"•"•"•'    •"•'    <ll>M»l.»M»..»..»..l 


•    ■■■•■■•        ■>..»..»■■»■■»..»■■».■«■■».■<■■».■»■■< 


N.  B.  — THE  W£RN£R  ARITHMETICS,  by 
Prof.  Frank  H.  Hall,  are  published  by  the 
WERNER      SCHOOL      BOOK       COMPANY. 

For  Specimen  Copies^  etc.,  address 

WERNER  SCHOOL  BOOK  COMPANY, 

Hew  Yorkf  Chicago,  or  Boston, 


Alaijic 

For  Brain-Workers,  the  Weak  and 
Debilitated. 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

is  without  exception,  the  Best 
Remedy  for  relieving  Mental 
and  Nervous  Exhaustion;  and 
where  the  system  has  beconn.e 
debilitated  by  disease,  it  acts 
as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer, 
affording  sustenance  to  both 
brain  and  body. 

Dr.  B.  Cornell  Esten,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  says  :  ''  I  have  met  with  the 
greatest  and  most  satisfactory  results 
in  dyspepsia  and  general  derangement 
of  the  cerebral  and  nervous  systems, 
causing  debility  and  exhaustion/' 


Detcriptive  panapblet  free  od  appllcatioD  to 
Ruaiford  Chemical  Works,  Providence.  R.I. 

Beware  o(  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 

For  sale.by  all  Praggists. 


o 

PS 

1 


AJIffilCSN  •  PRinAR/TEsaim 


VoL  XXI.— No.  8. 


APRIL,  1898. 


A.  B.  WINSHIP, 


W.  B.  8H8U>Ok,  J  ■*«•«• 


Mr.  Winship's  Conversations. 


A  field  day  is  always  profitable  in  the  spring. 

Make  the  most  of  the  spring  days  out  of  doors. 

Happy  the  teacher  who  is  in  a  locality  where  a 
mayflower  half-day  is  possible. 

Pictures  of  home  life  are  always  attractive  to  small 
children,  and  they  have  a  good  influence. 

Sets  of  building  blocks  are  useful  •  in  a  primary 
school.  It  is  unfortunate  that  they  are  not  provided 
by  the  school  authorities. 

One  of  the  best  out-door  excursions  for  any  first- 
gicade  pupils  is  to  a  carpenter's  shop.  Teach  them  a 
'^carpenter's  song"  before  they  go. 

Patriotism  should  be  heightened  on  Memorial  day 
as  well  as  on  Thanksgiving.  Indeed,  patriotism  is 
now  provided  for  also  on  April  19  in  many  schools. 

The  board*  of  education  of  Greater  New  York  did 
well  to .  try  to  get  President  A.  S.  Draper  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  for  superintendent  of  schools, 
but  the  place  had  no  attraction  for  him. 

So  far  as  possible,  help  the  little  children  to  enjoy 
the  singing  of  birds,  to  know  birds  by  their  songs,  to 
love  birds  as  they  see  and  hear  them,  to  be  interested 
in  them  a  few  weeks  after  their  appearance  as  weU 
as  at  first  sight. 

The  first  year  in  the  primary  grade  should  be  made 
imaginative,  much  as  it  is  in  the  kindergarten.  In 
the  springtime  there  are  beautiful  impersonations  of 
nature.  Buds,  blossoms,  and  birds  can  be  talked 
about  as  persons  and  their  habits  personified. 

The  primary  work  sometimes  tends  to  a  paucity  of 
ideas  by  seeking  an  abundance  of  zeal.  Even  the 
second  grade  work  often  needs  enrichment,  and  the 
third  grade  must  be  liberally  supplied  with  informa- 
tion and  with  definite  and  instructive  activity. 

Hens  afford  an  excellent  study  for  April  and  May. 
They  are  too  often  overlooked,  because  they  are  so 
common,  but  their  first  appearance  with  a  brood  of 
chickens  is  as  interesting  as  anything  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  range  of  opportimities  to  study  the  life 
about  us.  The  hens  are  among  the  first  animals  to 
enjoy  the  spring  privileges  of  the  soil. 

First  grade  teachers  must  be  in  full  sympathy  with 
childhood,  as  the  kindergartner  is.  They  must  be 
full  of  spontaneity  and  originality.  There  is  more 
genius  required  to  be  a  really  first-class  first  grade 
teacher  than  any  other.  It  is  not  necessary  that  she 
have  as  thorough  training  er  as  wide  a  range  of  in- 
formation, but  she  must  be  a  genius,  and  must  be  as 
full  of  devices  as  a  bluebird  is  of  song. 

First  grade  children  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
collections  of  leaves,  twigs,  ferns,  etc.  In  every  in- 
stance  the   tendency   should  be  to   emphasize  the 


choice  of  good  specimens^  their  careful  arrangement 
and  preservation.  In  all  this,  too  much  care  cannot 
be  given  by  the  teacher  to  refraining  from  doing  any- 
thing for  the  child.  She  must'suggest  what  should 
be  done,  may  possibly  tell  how  it  may  be  done,  but 
she  must  not  do  it  for  the  child. 

The  birds  are  not  only  beautiful,  but  they  teach 
many  lessons  that  are  interesting.  They  rarely  quar- 
rel, they  are  usually  cheery,  bright,  animated,  light- 
hearted,  and  clean.  In  the  building  of  nests  birds 
are  more  interesting  than  at  any  other  time  perhaps. 
They  are  so  ingeniiis,  so  patient,  so  skillful,  that  much 
can  be  taught  through  their  activity,  while  to  watch 
them  at  this  time  is  thoroughly  fascinating. 

The  grade  teachers  of  Chicago  made  a  great  fight 
for  increase  of  salary.  It  was  a  revelation  to  them 
when  they  found  that  the  city  government,  the 
mayor,  the  state  l^slature,  and  the  governor  all  did 
as  they  wished.  The  only  conservative  body  was  the 
city  board  of  education.  It  was  a  strange  spectacle 
to  see  their  most  natural  allies  holding  back  week 
after  week  when  aU  the  rest  of  Chicago  was  with 
them. 

The  first  grade  teacher  is  not  required  to  know  the 
theory  of  psychology,  but  she  must  know  the  mental 
life  and  development  of  children.  She  has  the  child 
in  the  most  wonderful  year  of  mental  unfolding  in  its 
life,  more  wonderful  even  than  any  kindergarten. 
The  years  from  three  to  five  are  more  exciting,  but 
no  one  of  ^  them  is  so  genuinely  remarkable  as  the 
age  of  six,  in  which  the  possibilities  of  three,  four,  and 
five  develop  into  realities. 

Slate  Superintendent  W.  W.  Stetson's  report  of 
the  schools  of  Maine  for  1897  is  one  of  the  great 
educational  documents  of  the  day,  as  it  is  of  all  time. 
There  has  never  been  a  greater  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  rural  schools  than  that  section  of  the  report 
which  is  entitled  "A  Study  of  the  Schools  of  North- 
eastern Maine.^'  No  other  man  in  any  land  or  age. 
has  treated  rural  schools  more  intelligently  and  more 
helpfully  than  is  here  done.  This  ought  to  be 
printed  in  large  quantities,  that  all  may  have  it  who 
need  it.  Indeed,  it  should  have  as  large  circulation 
as  the  famous  Fifth  Annual  Eeport  of  Horace  Mann. 

The  toad  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  studies  of 
the  springtime.  Very  early  may  be  found  the  long 
slimy  string  of  black  eggs  of  the  toad  in  stagnant 
water.  In  the  first  stage  the  toad  is  called  a  tadpola 
Not  until  early  July  do  the  tadpoles  become  full- 
fledged  toads,  leaving  the  water  and  taking  to  the 
fields.  At  first  they  are  so  sensitive  to  the  heat  that 
they  secrete  themselves  under  leaves,  rubbish,  and 
stones.  A  single  toad  will  produce  more  than  1,200 
eggs.  Toads  live  to  a  good  age.  One  is  known  ta 
have  lived  thirty-six  years. 
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WHAT  SHALL  THE  TEACHER  STUDY  ? 

BY   BLLKN    E.    KEMYON   WAKNEK. 

LETTER  from  a  perplexed  young 
teacher,  who  finds  herself  tossed  on  the 
sea  of  advice  from  leaders  of  conflicting 
educational  theories  and  drivers  of  local 
hobbies,  suggests  a  reply  that  may  reach 
others  similarly  bewildered.  "Each  of  these  great 
people,"  writes  the  pedagogical  novice,  "looks  so  wise 
and  speaks  so  confidently,  as  if  he  had  some  occult 
source  of  information,  that  I  dare  not  differ  with  him; 
and  yet  they  differ  with  one  another.  Together,  they 
lay  out  enough  work  for  me  to  occupy  several  lives  at 
my  rate  of  study.  I  am  sure  I  could  do  but  a  small 
portion  of  it  if  I  did  nothing  else,  and  that  I  can  do 
still  less  while  teaching.  I  feel  so  ignorant  and  un- 
qualified to  judge  among  them." 

The  conscientious  young  teacher,  bent  upon  mak- 
ing her  work  the  best  that  she  is  capable  of  doing,  has 
much  to  study  and  needs  to  go  about  it  very  system- 
atically.    So  let  us  gcneraUze  a  little  for  her  benefit. 

She  has  undertaken  to  work  upon  the  child.  She 
is  supposed  to  have  already  at  her  command  some  of 
the  means  by  which  her  work  is  to  be  done — knowl- 
edge, and  more  or  less  of  skill  in  adapting  knowledge 
to  child  needs.  In  th^  broadest  view,  her  duty  is  to 
acquaint  herself  daily  more  and  more  closely  with  the 
exact  needs  of  the  individual  child,  and  to  constantly 
improve  and  supplement  her  means  of  supply ini;  them 

The  child  is  to  be  fitted  to  his  niche  in  some  future 
civilization.  What  is  there  to  mold  to  this  niche,  and 
what  will  the  niche  and  the  civilization  be  like? 
There  are  two  things  to  be  learned:  the  potentialities 
of  the  child  and  the  trend  of  civilization. 

The  child  must  be  studied  in  two  fields.  One  of 
these  fields  is  the  present  and  directly  observable. 
Before  us  sings,  laughs,  cries,  works,  plays,  and  sleeps 
the  living,  active  child.  The  teacher  may  study  him 
at  odd  times,  and  without  going  out  of  her  way;  while 
teaching  him  and  while  amusing  herself  with  him. 
In  the  classroom,  in  the  playground,  and  in  the  homes 
she  visits  he  exhibits  himself  freely,  and  the  more 
fully  as  he  feels  the  warmth  of  her  divining  sympathy. 
In  the  friendliest  intercourse,  however,  the  teacher, 
studying  the  child  to  learn  to  lead  him,  must  look  for 
hidden  motives  and  unexpressed  desires,  and  must 
make  mental  and  sometimes  written  record  of  the 
more  important  phenomena  of  conduct. 

But  the  historic  child  must  be  studied,  too,  before 
the  present  child  can  be  well  understood  in  his  aspira- 
tions, temptations,  powers,  limitations,  variations, 
consistencies,  and  inconsistencies.  The  child  we 
teach  feels  with  all  that  has  been  felt  before  him;  sees 
with  all  that  has  been  seen  before  him;  loves  and  hates 
with  the  emotional  nature  that  has  come  down  to  him 
from  his  ancestors;  "takes  to  books'*  because  he  in- 
herits strongly  from  a  grandfather  who  studied  much; 
turns  a  tool  with  precocious  skill  because  his  fore- 
fathers were  artist  artisans;  is  a  little  Beethoven  be- 
cause his  mother  listened  to  the  music  of  the  spheres 
and  longed  in  vain  for  some  means  of  echoing  it  to 
those  she  loved.  History  and  biography  must  be 
looked  at,  not  through  chronologies,  but  through 
humanitj^^s  discoveries  and  inventions,  to  find  the  soul 
that  gave  them  birth  and  the  law  that  developed  the 


soul — ^to  find  evolution.  Especially  must  the  history 
of  school  craft  be  studied.  In  the  history  of  educa- 
tion we  re-read  most  that  is  worth  while  in  general  his^ 
tory,  and  read  it  with  our  finger  on  the  pulse  of 
human  hope  and  striving,  and  with  our  face  turned 
toward  the  future  of  humanity  and  our  pupils. 

But  the  history  of  education  includes  the  improved 
methods  of  the  present  day.  These  must  receive  at- 
'  tention,  and  here  perplexity  is  Ukely  to  be  greatest^ 
until,  as  a  ripe  student  of  educational  history,  you  are- 
able  to  classify  the  innovations  and  innovators  that 
press  upon  you  with  clamor  of  living  voices.  Each 
specialist  in  turn  will  tell  you,  'Tfou  cannot  fully 
understand  or  ap^.reciate  my  system  until  you  have 
taught  by  if  But  you  cannot  teach  by  all  of  them 
and  there  is  danger  in  adopting  any — danger  that  you 
will  leave  out  much  that  is  good  and  partially  debar 
yourself  from  the  study,  in  practice,  of  correlation. 
Learn  what  you  can  by  observation  and  intelligent 
hearsay  of  all  special  systems  for  doing  any  of  your 
own  work,  and  measure  them  all  by  their  relation  to 
the  general  teaching.  Are  they  tributaries  to  the  one 
great  stream,  or  do  they  take  their  subjects  off  into 
isolated  territory?  A  drawing  system  that  teaches 
nothing  but  drawing  is  not  a  good  one. 

Meanwhile,  that  other  great  branch  of  study,  civil- 
ization, the  child's  living,  changing  environment,  to 
which,  as  it  will  be  some  years  hence,  he  should  find 
himself  adapted  by  his  education,  is,  hke  the  child 
himself,  before  the  teacher  wherever  she  goes.  She 
studies  it  in  the  newspaper,  in  the  novel,  in  the  play, 
in  the  store  and  street,  in  the  popular  ideals  of  art,, 
education,  religion,  and  government,  in  the  great 
poUtical  movements,  in  the  Bible,  the  dictionary,  the 
fashion  magazine,  the  cook  book,  the  tomes  of  history. 
She  is  not  living  when  not  prosecuting  this  study. 

"Oh,  then  it  is  only  to  keep  intelligent  about  things 
in  general,'*  exclaims  the  relieved  young  teacher*. 
Yes,  but  this  means  much.  It  means  that  you  are  to 
see  the  rationale  of  all  things  and  their  relatedness. 
You  are  to  see  how  they  came  out  of  the  past  and  what 
they  are  working  together  for  in  the  future.  The  key 
to  this  unified  view  of  progress  is  evolution.  If  you 
have  not  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  general  causal  re- 
lations, it  will  take  you  long  to  get  it;  but  you  must  ac- 
quire an  abiding  sense  of  the  beginninglessness  and 
endlessness.of  change,  with  the  ever-present  and  deter- 
mining cause  and  the  inevitable  and  predetermined 
result,  before  you  can  become  an  intelligent  student  of 
education.  I^aws  and  processes  in  the  general  onward 
movement  of  the  universe  are  the  same  with  laws  and 
processes  in  education.  Look  for  the  law  in  every 
process.     Study  evolution. 

What,  then,   is  the  teacher  to  keep  before  her? 

1.  The  living  child,  sympathetically  interpreted. 

2.  The  race  child,  to  be  studied  in  the  history  of 
science,  art,  and  literature. 

3.  Historic  and  present  methods  of  education. 

4.  The  trend  of  civilization. 

Ifo  teacher  can  fit  herself  to  perform  her  daily  work 
and  neglect  any  of  these.  No  teacher,  therefore,  can 
afford  to  give  the  lion's  share  of  her  time  to  any  one- 
of  the  themes  that  successively  sdze  upon  the  educa- 
tional world  with  such  unresisted  force  that  one  would* 
think  ideas  were  scarce  and  principles  were  new. 
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HISTORICAL  READING  LESSONS  FOR  PRIMARY 
PUPILS, 

BY    JESSIE   A.    MACMILLAK. 

STORY  OF  PAUL  BEVERE. 

ANY  years  ago  our  grandfathers  lived  in 
the  east. 
They  lived  near  Boston. 
England  is  afar  off. 
It  is  over  the  ocean. 
The  king  ruled  in  England. 
He  wanted  the  people  in  America  to  do  what  he 
said. 

They  did  not  like  this. 
They  wanted  a  president 

The  king  sent  his  soldiers  to  make  them  pay  him 
monev. 


^^If  the  English  go  by  boat^  hang  two  lantemB  in  the 
tower. 

"I  mil  watch. 

''When  I  see  the  light  I  will  ride  fast  and  tell  the 
farmers." 

It  was  night. 

The  friend  saw  the  soldiers  march  to  the  boats. 

He  clinched  up  the  tower. 

He  hung  up  two  lanterns. 

Paul  Eevere  stood  by  his  horse. 

He  looked  at  the  tower. 

He  saw  one  light. 

Then  he  saw  two  lights. 


BIBTHPLACE  OF   PAUL    BET  EBB. 


Our  grandfathers  took  their  guns. 

Some  took  their  swords. 

They  cut  up  spoons  and  kettles. 

They  made  bullets. 

They  had  war. 

It  was  spring. 

Most  of  OUT  grandfathers  were  fanners. 
-  The  English  soldiers  were  in  Boston. 

They  wore  red  coats. 

The  farmers  called  them  "Bed  coats.'* 

The  farmers  put  their  bullets  and  pow 
der  in  a  small  town  near  Boston. 

This  town  was  Concord. 

The  English  found  this  out. 

The  soldiers  planned  to  go  in  the  nighf 
when  the  people  were  asleep  and  take  the 
bullets  and  powder. 

Some  of  the  farmers  found  out  what  th- 
English  wanted  to  do. 

They  said  they  would  tell  the  rest. 

Thp'j.  they  would  be  ready  to  fight 

Tiiere  was  a  church  in  Boston. 

It  was  the  old  North  church. 

This  church  had  a  high  tower. 

The  bell  hung  in  the  tower. 

Where  the  bell  hung  the  tower  was  open. 

Paul  Revere  knew  what  the  English  were  going  to  do. 

He  knew  they  could  go  to  Concord  two  ways. 

They  could  march  by  land. 

Thpy  could  go  across  the  Charles  in  boats. 

Paul  Revere  said  to  his  friend,  'T^f  the  English  go 
by  land,  hang  one  lantern  in  the  North  church  tower. 


BUBIAL  PLACE  OF  PAUL  BBVEBE. 

He  jumped  on  his  horse. 
He  rode  faster  and  faster. 
He  waked  the  farmers  on  the  way. 
He  told  them  to  go  to  Concord. 
They  took  their  guns  and  went  to  Concord. 
They  met  the  English. 
They  had  a  big  fight 
The  English  marched  bock  to  Boston. 
All  the  way  the  farmers  shot  at  them  from  behind 
houses  and  fences. 


COirCOBD  BBIDOE. 


They  had  many  more  battles. 

At  last  the  English  were  beaten. 

They  went  back  to  England  in  their  boats. 

Our  grandfathers  were  free. 

In  a  few  years  they  chose  a  president. 

The  first  president  was  George  Washington. 

Our  president  now  is  William  McKinley. 
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THE  BERMUDA  EASTER  LILT. 

BY   CLARENCE    MOORES   WEED. 

HE  Bermuda  Islands  have  become  famous 
for  their  production  of  Easter  lilies. 
Every  spring  thousands  of  boxes  of  the 
opening  buds  are  shipped  to  New  York, 
and  every  fall  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
bulbs  are  sent  to  supply  the  greenhouses  for  the 
winter  season.  The  lily  and  the  onion  are  two  of  the 
chief  resources  of  the  people  of  the  islands,  although 
during  recent  years  there  has  been  much  complaint  of 
low  prices,  due  to  overproduction  or  other  causes. 


with.  He  who  can  look  upon  such  a  piece  of  glory 
without  a  thrill  of  emotion  is  no  lover  of  the  beautif  uL 
I  hope  that  in  every  school,  as  in  every  home  where  it 
is  possible,  the  silent  ministry  of  these  messengers  of 
peace  will  be  felt  at  this  Easter  season.  As  a  people 
we  do  not  let  flowers  into  our  lives  to  as  great  an  ex- 
tent as  we  might,  and  surely  we  cannot  afford  to  lose 
the  service  of  this  Easter  Uly. 

The  chief  lesson  to  be  learned  from  these  flowers 
is  a  spiritual  one,  and  I  would  give  it  all  the  emphasis 
possible.  But  on  their  structural  side  these  lilies  are 
of  great  interest  and  may  be  made  the  theme  of  inter- 
esting nature  studies.     As  I  have  stated  in  'T^en  New 


Fig.  1.    Bbrmuda  Lilt  Field. 


The  bulbs  that  are  to  produce  flowers  are  planted 
late  in  the  fall  or  early  in  winter  in  long  rows  close 
together  in  the  field.  They  grow  slowly;  in  January 
they  are  a  few  inches  high.  During  March  they 
develop  more  rapidly  and  by  Easter  are  ready  for  the 
admiring  eyes  of  those  who  love  them. 

The  stalks  are  cut  off  with  their  buds  and  blossoms, 
and  packed  in  light  wooden  boxes.  Then  they  are 
sent  to  Hamilton,  whence  the  steamer  takes  them  to 
New  York.  The  trip  occupies  about  three  days. 
Many  of  the  boxes  remain  in  New  York,  the  others 
being  sent  by  express  to  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  the 
other  large  cities. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  as  a  landscape  than 
one  of  these  lily  fields  in  bloom,  with  its  background 
of  dark  cedar  trees.  Pig.  1  will  help  to  a  conception 
©f  it.  And  nothing  in  the  world  of  plants  appeals 
to  the  soul  with  more  potency  than  such  a  mass  of 
these  flowers  on  a  stem  as  is  shown  in  the  plate  here- 


England  Blossoms,"  an  interesting  comparison  may  be 
drawn  between  this  species  and  the  common  yellow 
field  or  Canada  lily  of  our  summer  meadows.  ^The 
latter  is  of  a  bright  orange  color;  its  blossoms  hang 
downward;  it  is  fertilized  by  day-flying  bees.  The 
former  is  pure  white;  its  blossoms  are  horizontal;  the 
stamens  and  pistils  are  so  arranged  that  it  must  be 
poll<enized  by  long-tongued  moths.  Both  belong  to 
the  same  family,  but  one  has  catered  to  day-flying  in- 
sects, which  love  bright  colors  and  an  abundance  of 
pollen,  and  the  other  to  night-flying  or  crepuscular 
moths.  The  whiteness  of  the  lily  and  the  odor  which 
it  especially  emits  at  nightfall  attract  to  it  the  long- 
tongued  sphinges,  which  care  for  nectar  rather  than 
pollen.  .  .  The  adaptation  of  the  Bermuda  lily  for 
pollenation  by  these  sphinx  moths  is  easily  seen.  If 
you  remove  one  side  of  the  white  flower  cup,  you  will 
see  that  the  pistil  consists  of  a  long  style  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  flower,  with  the  viscid  stigma  at 
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the  end.  Grouped  on  the  sides  axe  the  stamena, 
which  also  have  long  filaments  tipped  with  the  antlere 
at  the  mouth  of  the  flower.  Evidently  no  ordinary 
insects  can  get  the  nectar  at  the  base  of  the  cup:  the 
sphinx  moths  are  the  only  ones  adapted  to  derive  bene- 
fit from  such  a  blossom.  But  for  them  the  adaptation 
is  perfect.  The  tongues  of  the  larger  species  will 
reach  the  honey,  while  their  heads  come  in  contact 
with  the  antlers  and  stigmas  and  perform  the  polleniz- 
ing  function."     (P.  1113.) 

The  germination  of  the  pollen  tubes  may  be  shown 
with  these  lily  blossoms,  if  you  have  a  microscope. 
Place  some  of  the  pollen  on  a  viscid  stigma  and  a  few 


PRIMARY  READING. 


BY  FLORKNCB    UOLBBOOK. 


LTHOUGH  the  vocabulary  •!  the  child 
is  very  large  when  he  enters  school,  he 
has  acquired  it  slowly  at  first  and  with 
constant  repetition.  He  meets  with 
the  same  object  and  phenomena  repeat- 
edly, and  the  recurrence  makes  them  all  familiar — 
they  belong  to  his  observation  and  to  his  experience — 
they  have  become  a  pari;  of  himself. 

But  in  school  he  is  confronted  by  new  and  strange 
conditions,  and  must  get  his  bearings  before  he  can 


Fig.  2.    Packing  Lilies  for  SAipment. 


hours  later  remove  it  to  a  slide.  Under  the  micro- 
scope you  will  see  the  pollen  grains  in  various  stages 
of  development. 

It  is  interesting,  also,  to  observe  how  much  sooner 
a  lily  blossom  fades  which  has  thus  had  pollen  applied 
to  the  stigma  than  one  does  which  receives  no  pollen. 
After  the  fertilization  of  the  ovules  the  function  of 
the  white  perianth  has  been  served,  and  there  is  no 
further  need  for  it  to  exist. 

The  photographs  from  which  the  illustra- 
tions were  made  were  taken  by  a  Hamilton 
photographer. 


Teaching  pupils  to  draw  their  own  conclmsionfi 
properly  stands  above  almost  any  ot!aer  consideration. 

Study  well  your  standards  in  judging  your  pupils' 
work. 


advance.  After  the  new  adjustment,  however,  he 
brings  his  former  experience  and  his  knowledge  into 
use.  Having  learned  the  symbols,  he  can  move  on 
with  his  mind  intent  upon  the  matter,  and  not  the 
manner,  as,  when  he  walks,  he  thinks  of  his  destina- 
tion and  not  of  how  to  walk. 

The  more  the  child  vivifies  his  school  work,  the 
more  readily  does  he  master  it  and  the  more  eager  his 
interest. 

To  make  a  child  a  good  reader  give  him  matter 
worthy  his  mental  effort  in  a  manner  that  appeals  to 
his  innate  love  for  the  beautiful.  Give  him  thoughts 
worth  remembering  in  a  form  that  appeals  to  the 
activities  of  his  being,  and  the  clear  enunciation,  the 
natural  manner,  the  unaffected  interest  will  come  aa 
an  unfailing  sequence. 

BY   FRANK   E.    8ANF0RD. 

There  is  a  distinction  between  learning  to  read  and 
reading.    A  child  learns  to  read  for  the  same  reason 
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that  an  Eequimo  boy  learns  to  driye  a  team  of  dogs, 
becaiise  he  needs  to^  the  kind  of  civilization  that  is 
around  him  has  made  it  necessary.  The  end  to  be 
gained  is  skill.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  process 
on  the  child^s  mental  growth  and  happiness  is  fairly  a 
question.  Whether,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is,  like  learn- 
ing to  eat,  healthful  and  directly  beneficial,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  like  cutting  teeth,  a  necessary,  but  more 
or  less  serious  disturbance  to  health  and  happiness, 
matters  not  here,  that  probably  depends  upon  the 
teacher  and  the  method.  But  the  principal  reason,  in 
either  case,  why  a  child  should  learn  to' read  is  the 
ultimate  usefulness  of  the  power  to  read. 

Experience  seems  to  show  that  an  average  child,  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year  in  a  good  school,  is,  or 
fehould  be,  able  to  read  with  satisfaction  almost  any- 
thing that  is  within  his  range  of  thought.  That  is, 
the  power  to  get  thought  from  a  printed  page  has 
caught  up  with  the  power  to  think;  and  the  art  of 
reading  has  become  so  automatic  and  subconscious, 
that  it  no  longer  interferes  seriously  with  the  act  of 
thinking.  Assuming,  then,  that  by  the  end  of  the 
third  or  at  most  the  fourth  year  in  school,  the  child's 
reading  teeth  are  all  cut,  there  remain  four  or  five 
years  in  the  grammar  school  course,  in  which  reading 
is  primarily  and  almost  purely  a  process  of  getting 
thought. 

GUIDO,  SHEP,  AND  TRAY. 

BY   LILLIAN    L.    TROTT. 
[For  Cut-up  Cards.] 
UIDO  was  named  for  a  French  artist. 
He  is  otly  a  fat  pug,  but  he  is  the  pet 
of  everyone  in  the  house.    He  cannot 
bite  hard,  for  his  teeth  are  too  small. 
He  tried  to  bite  Joe  once  when  he 
had  a  cold,  and  his  master  was  trying  to  pour  some 
cough  drops  down  his  throat.     But  his  little  teeth 
only  scratched'  Joe's  face.     Then  he  was  sorry  and 
licked  the  scratch  with  his  tongue  to  cure  it. 

He  doesn't  like  to  eat  anything  but  meat,  and  cake, 
and  candy.  Once  when  he  felt  lazy  and  would  not 
come  to  his  dinner  as  soon  as  Joe  called  him,  the  other 
dogs  ate  the  best  bits  and  left  the  plain  food  for  him. 
He  was  angry  and  tried  to  bite  them.  They  were 
ashamed  of  the  little  fellow,  and  walked  away,  leaving 
him  to  eat  his  potato  and  bread  alone.  Then  he  was 
aihamed,  and  hung  his  head  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Joe  says  that  Guido  knows  as  much  as  a  boy.  Last 
summer  the  house  caught  fire  when  the  family  was 
away.  Guido  ran  to  the  field  and  barked  till  Joe 
went  to  the  house  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

Shep  is  black-and-white  and  shaggy.  He  drives 
the  cows  to  pasture  in  the  morning,  then  comes  back 
for  the  sheep,  which  he  drives  to  their  pasture  on  the 
hills.  He  stays  with  them- all  day,  to  keep  off  wild 
beasts,  cross  dogs,  and  thieves.  He  takes  his  dinner 
with  him  in  a  basket.  At  night  he  brings  back  both 
sheep  and  cows. 

One  rainy  night  the  cows  did  not  oome  home  at 
milking  time.  Joe  waited  a  while  longer  for  Shep 
and  his  charge,  then  went  to  the  cow  pasture  and 
drove  home  the  herd. 

Long  after  dark  the  sheep  came  troopimg  into  their 
pen,  with  Shep  at  their  heels. 


''What  made  you  so  late?'*  asked  Joe.  ''Can't  you 
tell  the  time  of  night  without  looking  at  the  sun? 
Did  you  go  after  the  cows  and  find  that  I  had  been 
ahead  of  you?'' 

Then  Joe  went  in  to  count  the  sheep. 

"Shep,  Bunch  has  lost  her  lamb,"  he  said.  Bundi 
was  bleating  pitifully.  She  had  wanted  to  stay  be- 
hind on  the  hills,  but  Shep  had  driven  her  home. 

"Where  is  the  black  lamb?"  Joe  asked. 

Shep  dropped  his  head.  He  was  wet  and  panting, 
as  if  he  had  worked  hard  to  find  Bunch's  one  black 
lamb. 

"You  are  tired,"  Joe  said,  patting  him.  "I  know 
you  have  done  your  duty.  The  black  lamb  is  lost  and 
we  can't  help  it.  You  did  right  to  bring  the  rest 
home  before  I  had  to  go  after  you.  If  you  had  waited 
later  to  hunt  for  it  I  should  have  thought  you  were  all 
lost." 

Joe  took  Shep  into  the  house  to  supper,  but  the 
shepherd  dog  could  not  eat.  He  kept  thinking  of 
Bunch's  lamb  and  whining,  so  Joe  opened  the  door 
and  let  him  go  to  the  sheep  pen,  where  he  always  slept 
with  his  charge. 

About  midnight  Joe  was  awakened  by  Shop's  loud 
bark.  He  went  to  the  door  and  peered  out  into  the 
rain  and  darkness.  There  stood  Shep  with  the  black 
lamb  in  his  mouth.  It  was  hardly  larger  than  a 
rabbit. 

Shep  went  to  the  sheep  pen,  tired  and  happy.  Joe 
carried  the  wet,  limp,  cold  lamb  into  the  kitchen  and 
built  a  fire.  The  little  thing  seemed  dead,  but  its 
heart  was  beating  feebly.  He  wrapped  hot  cloths 
around  it  and  poured  warm  milk  down  its  throat 
After  a  time  it  opened  its  eyes  and  took  deep  breaths. 
By  daylight  it  could  stagger  around  the  room-  Shep 
frisked  around  it  in  joy,  and  oould  hardly  eat  his 
breakfast,  though  he  must  have  been  hungry. 

"It  was  chilled  thrpugh,"  Joe  told  him.  "Where 
did  you  find  it,  Shep ?  In  a  puddle  of  water?  Or  did 
it  fall  down  in  a  crack  between  two  rocks,  where  its 
mother  couldn't  get  it  out?" 

But  Shep  only  wagged  his  tail  and  looked  wise. 

lYay  is  a  black-and-white  ooach  dog.  He  guards 
the  farmhouse  and  bam  day  and  night,  and  some- 
times follows  the  team  on  short  drives.  He  weighs 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  and  has  an  ugly  growl, 
but  he  is  kind  to  kind  people. 

■  His  bark  is  deep  and  terrible.  One  night  Joe  heard 
that  dreadful  bark  in  the  bam,  where  Tray  was  sleep- 
ing. He  knew  there  must  be  trouble,  for  Tray  was 
too  wise  to  disturb  anyone  for  nothing.  He  mshed  to 
the  tie-up  as  quickly  as  he  could  and  found  that  one  of 
the  cows  had  broken  through  the  weak  fioor.  Two 
logs  were  dangling  into  the  bam  cellar,  the  other  two 
ciiried  up  under  her,  and  she  was  jumping  and  writh- 
ing so  fiercely  that  she  would  have  soon  been  ruined 
for  life.  Joe  called  another  man  and  they  pushed  a 
plank  under  her  and  lifted  her  out.  Tray  could  not 
do  that,  but  he  did  what  he  could. 


Children  use  all  parts  of  speech  of  their  own  accord 
before  they  are  four  years  of  age. 

Cultivate  individuality  in  the  school  as  a  whole. 
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Animal  Studies. 


LESSONS  ON  ANIHALS.-(XIL) 

BY    LOUISE   J.    HEDGE. 

(Adapted  to  children  studying  the  geography  of  the 
American  continent) 

THE    JAGUAR. 

HE  illustrative  material  should  include 
charts  and  pictures  of  the  jaguar,  the 
leopard,  the  tiger,  the  lion,  the  puma, 
the  qat,  and  any  others  previously  used, 
that  may  be  useful  for  comparison. 

The  teacher  hangs  up  her  charts  and  pictures  of 
the  jaguar  and  adds  the  others  as  she  needs  them. 
Turning  to  the  children,  she  asks,  "How  many  of  you 
have  ever  seen  a  jaguar?  You  who  have  seen  one 
must  help  us  all  you  can.  Do  you  know  where  it 
hvee?*^  One  child  is  ready  to  say  that  it  is  found  in 
South  America,  and  the  teacher  supplements  this  by 
the  information  that  its  range  is  from  Mexico  to 
southern  Brazil,  though  it  is  meet  frequently  found 
in  the  forests  of  the  hottest  parts  of  South  America. 

"How  large  is  it?"  "It  is  not  quite  so  large  as  a 
tiger." 

"What  tame  animal  does  it  remind  you  of?"  is  the 
next  question.     "The  cat,"  is  the  quick  reply. 

"Let  us  study  the  jaguar  and  see  if  this  resemblance 
is  important,  and  if  the  jaguar  is  a  close  connection  of 
the  cat.     What  point  shall  we  take  up  first?" 

"The  teeth  ought  to  show  us  something'.  In  the 
ohart  they  look  very  much  like  the  cat's,  only  the 
canine  teeth  are  larger  for  the  size  of  the  animal," 
answers  one  child,  and  adds,  "It  must  be  a  flesh-eater." 

"Quite  true;  and  the  teeth  are  more  like  those  of  the 
<*at  than  of  the  dog.  There  is  a  breadth  of  jaw  and  a 
shortness,  too,  that  belong  to  the  cat,  and  not  gener- 
ally to  the  dog. 

"Is  there  anything  else  about  the  head  more  like  a 
cat  than  a  dog?"  "It  has  whiskers  and  its  ears  are 
like  a  cat's,  only  smaller.  Its  whole  shape  is  like  a 
cafs,  too." 

**You  cannot  tell  from  the  pictures,  but  the  kind 
of  eyes  is  important  to  know  about.  In  bright  light 
the  pupil  is  a  narrow  slit,  and  in  a  very  dim  light,  or  in 
what  would  seem  darkness  to  us,  the  pupil  is  large  and 
round.  That  is  because  it  seeks  its  prey  by  night,  as 
a  rule.  Of  what  other  animal  is  this  true?"  "The 
<5at,"  again  is  the  reply. 

'^ow  for  the  body.  Perhaps  you  are  wondering 
that  T  am  not  calling  your  attention  to  the  curiously 
marked  coat  of  the  jaguar.  I  want  to  keep  that  until 
we  are  nearly  through  Avith  this  animal. 

'^hat  can  you  say  of  the  shape  of  the  body  as  com- 
pared with  the  cat?"    "It  is  longer  and  slimmer." 

"What  of  the  build  of  the  legs?"  "They  are 
stouter,  and  I  am  sure  much  stronger,"  says  one  child, 
and  another  quickly  adds,  "That  must  be  because  the 
jagiiar  is  wild  and  has  to  catch  its  prey." 

"That  is  a  good  thought.  Note  especially  the 
heaviness  of  the  forelegs.  They  are  perhaps  the 
greatest  weapons  the  jaguar  possesses.  Its  food  is 
sometimes  grass-eating  animals,  such  as  horses  and 


cattle,  though  along  the  Amazon  its  chief  food  is  the 
capybara,  a  large  rodent.  It  leaps  upon  the  back  of 
the  animal,  if  possible,  and  with  one  powerful  blo^ 
breaks  its  neck,  thus  killing  it  at  onca  Is  it  not 
wonderful  that  the  jaguar  has  come  to  make  use  ot 
this  sure  means  of  sudden  death? 

"The  search  for  such  prey  takes  the  jaguar  out  into 
the  grassy  plains  of  the  Orinoco,  and  even  to  the  plains 
south  of  the  Amazon  forests,  but  its  original  home  is 
the  forest. 

"Study  of  the  real  animal  would  enable  you  to  see 
that  the  number  of  toes,  the  kind  of  claws,  and  the 
foot^pads  all  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  cat.  Tell 
me  how  many  toes  a  cat  has?"  After  a  moment's 
thought,  some  one  replies,  "five  on  each  fore  foot  and 
four  on  each  hind  foot." 

"What  is  true  of  the  claws?"  "They  are  sharp, 
curved,  and  can  be  drawn  up  and  back  out  of  the  way, 
or  put  out  at  will." 

"Just  here  I  must  tell  you  a  difference  between  the 
jaguar  and  the  cat.  A  jaguar  can  and  does  swim,  not 
showing  the  dislike  for  water  that  a  cat  does.  It  is 
even  said  to  catch  and  eat  fish.  It  undoubtedly  is 
best  suited  to  a  well-watered  country,  but  it  can  live 
in  a  very  dry  one,  as  the  plains  of  the  Argentine  Ee- 
public. 

"The  jaguar  is  aJso  a  fine  chmber,  as  some  of  the 
cat  family  are  not.  This  fits  in  with  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  forest  dweller  by  nature.  I  should  not  Uke  to 
see  one  lying  along  a  branch  and  waving  its  long  tail 
back  and  forth,  for  at  times  it  does  attack  men.  At 
times,  however,  on  the  plains,  it  has  been  seen  by  men, 
paralyzed  by  its  fear  of  them  so  that  it  could  not  mova 

"Xow  you  may  tell  me  about  the  coat  of  the 
jaguar."  "The  hair  is  mostly  short  and  there  are 
black  spots  all  over  it."  "Some  one  who  has  seen  a 
live  one  may  tell  what  color  the  coat  is."  "It  is  light 
brown  with  black  spots',  and  the  under  side  is  white." 

"We  call  that  'light  brown'  color  tawny,  and  if  yon 
look  at  the  spots  on  the  back  you  will  see  several  black 
ones  grouped  like  a  rosette  around  a  centre  darker 
than  the  genjeral  coat,  but  not  black.  This  is  rather 
peculiar  to  the  jaguar. 

"Tell  me  of  some  other  wild  animal  that  you  think 
belongs  to  the  cat  family."  "I  am  sure  the  tiger  is 
one." 

'Ton  axe  right  Tell  me  how  a  tiger  differs  from 
a  jaguar."  "It  is  larger  than  a  jaguar  and  is  striped 
with  black." 

'^VTio  knows  where  it  is  found?"  India,  the 
children  think  from  the  stories  they  have  read.  The 
teacher  speaks  of  its  being  found  elsewhere  in  Asia. 

"What  other  member  of  the  family  can  you  men- 
tion?"   "Is  the  lion  one?"  asks  some  child. 

'TTes,"  replies  his  teacher.  "What  can  you  tell  me 
about  it?"  'T[t  is  about  as  large  as  a  tiger,  but  it  la 
of  a  plain  color.  I  should  think  it  might  be  called 
tawny  color."  Someone  else  mentions  the  mane  and 
tufted  tail,  and  the  teacher  tells  them  that  only  the 
male  lion  has  the  mane  and  tufted  tail,  as  he  is  the 
one  that  does  the  most  fighting,  a  lioness  usually  fight- 
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ing  only  to  defend  her  cubs.  She  has  to  conceal 
these  cubs  from  the  lion  lest  he  should  eat  them. 
The  cubs  are  striped  with  brown,  and  this  coloring 
does  not  disappear  until  they  are  full  grown.  A 
tiger's  cubs  are  colored  like  the  parents  from  the  first. 
The  lion  is  found  in  Africa  as  well  as  Asia. 

With  considerable  help  from  the  teacheTj^  facts 
about  the  leopard  or  panther  'and  puma  are  also 
brought  out.  Tlie  leopard  is  found  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  It  is  much  smaller  than  the  jaguar,  barely 
half  as  long,  in  fact.  It  is  spotted,  but  the  spots, 
where  most  distinct,  are  rather  unlike  the  jaguar's, 
being  more  like  broken  rings.  The  puma,  in  size  mid- 
way between  the  Idopard  and  jaguar,  is  of  a  uniform 
tawny  color.  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  America 
and  is  known  also  as  the  cougar. 

"There  is  something  very  interesting  about  the 
coloring  of  some  of  these  animals  in  relation  to  the 
kind  of  places  they  live  in,''  the  teacher  proceeds. 
'Take,  for  instance,  the  tiger .  It  likes  best  to  live  in 
swampy  ground  overgrown  with  reeds,* — a  caae 
jungle,  so  called, — and  its  stripes  blend  so  perfectly  in 
the  bright  sunshine  with  the  broad  yellow  blades  of 
the  reeds  and  the  black  shadows  between  that  the 
animal  can  scarcely  be  discovered  by  either  enemy  or 
prey. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note,  too,  in  tliis  connection  that 
climbing  is  not  one  of  the  tiger's  traits,  its  life  does 
not  develop  that  habit. 

"Do  not  suppose  a  tiger  can  live  only  in  cane 
jungles,  for  it  can  live  in  other  places,  but  it  is  clear 
that  its  coat  is  fitted  to  a  life  in  such  a  cane  jungle. 

"A  lion,  too,  lives  in  different  kinds  of  land,  but 
chiefly  about  the  deserts  or  other  barren  country, 
where  its  tawny  color  blends  with  the  dull  yellow  of 
the  sand.  But  lion  cubs  are  striped!  These  stripes 
do  not  disappear  until  a  lion  is  full  grown.  The  wise 
men  have  made  up  their  minds  for  this  reason  that 
the  lion  is  descended  from  a  striped  animal,  much  like 
the  tiger  doubtless,  but  that  its  coat  has.  gradually, 
after  long,  long  ages,  come  to  have  the  protecting 
tawny  color  to  suit  its  desert  home. 

"In  the  parks,  I  think  you  may  have  seen  animals 
of  a  light  brown  color,  but  with  young  ones  spotted, 
instead  of  striped.  Can  you  remember  any  such 
case?" 

"You  must  mean  the  deer  and  its  fawns,  I  think," 
replies  one  child.  'TTes,  that  is  it.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting some  time  for  you  to  think  out  what  this 
may  mean,,  but  now  we  will  keep  to  our  group  of  cats. 

"The  jaguar  shows  another  form  of  'protective* 
coloring,  as  it  is  called.  Recall  its  spotted  coat. 
Think  of  its  home  and  tell  me  what  in  the  forest  will 
blend  with  that  coat.  This  proves  too  hard  for  all  the 
children,  so  the  teacher  explains  how,  among  the 
flickering  broken  shadows  from  the  leaves,  the  spotted 
jaguar  is  well-nigh  concealed. 

'HiVe  should  not  find  so  clear  a  case  with  the  leopard, 
for  it  lives  in  such  varied  places,  but  at  least  you  can 
tell  me  what  sort  of  places  would  protect  a  leopard 
meet  from  sight."    'Torests,"  say  the  children. 

'TTes,  or  any  other  leafy  shelter.  A  rocky  hillsiHe 
covered  with  scrub,  with  lurking  places  among  the 
rocks,  seems  its  favorite  haunt. 

"The  puma  lives  in  so  many  places  that  we  will  not 


try  to  prove  any  protection  for  it  by  its  coloring. 
However,  its  cubs  are  spotted.  From  what  kind  of 
animal  may  it  have  come,  then?"  'Ti-om  a  spotted 
animal." 

*T;n  any  other  lesson,  have  we  talked  about  any  ani- 
mal with  a  coat  the  color  of  which  protected  it?" 
After  some  thought,  one  of  the  children  recalls  with 
great  delight  the  case  of  the  polar  bear.  The  teacher 
mentions  animals  that  have  brown  coats  in  summer 
and  white  in  winter,  such  as  the  mink. 

"All  these  members  of  the  cat  family  are  most 
active  at  night,  catching  their  prey  usually  at  that 
time.  All  of  them  are  fierce  and  stealthy,  and  when 
attacked  or  when  maddened  by  hunger  have  attacked 
and  slain  men.  The  lions  and  tigers  have,  I  presume, 
the  blackest  record  in  this  respect.  Altogether,  they 
make  a  very  ferocious  group. 

"^Ve  have  not  mentioned  all  the  members  of  the 
family,  but  they  all  have  the  family  traits  to  some 
degree,  even  our  own  pet  cat,  so  g&ntle  when  con- 
tented, is  very  ready  to  scratch  and  bite  if  angry." 

The  lesson  clo^  with  the  usual  review  and  black- 
board summary. 


Lesson  on  Training  of  Senses. 

BY    MELL   POBSTTHE. 

A  lesson  to  train  the  hearing  was  given  by  using  a 
tin  cylinder,  contributed  by  one  of  our  little  lads,  and 
a  stick,  also  from  our  collection  of  cylinders. 

Children  rest  elbows  on  desks,  covering  eyes  with 
hands,  listen!  Two  taps,  one  tap,  three  taps.  Who 
will  repeat  number  of  taps  in  the  order  given?  This 
was  followed  out  in  a  number  of  ways  until  the  class 
could  follow  quite  accurately.  Then  varied  by  using 
the  can  and  call  bell.  Then  add  another  sound. 
Great  interest  was  manifest.  Even  the  most  inaccu- 
rate boy  in  the  class  gave  some  answers  exactly  right. 
— Midland  Schools. 


Seat  Work  for  Hay. 

1.  Model  and  draw  a  horse's  hoof. 

2.  Model  and  draw  a  cow's  hoof. 

3.  Model  and  draw  a  cow's  horn. 

4.  Draw  and  paint  bunch  of  lilac  blossoms. 

5.  Model,  draw,  sew  various  kinds  of  fishes. 

6.  Press,  draw,  sew  ferns. 

7.  Draw  morning  glory. 

8.  Paint,  model,  sew  a  frog! 

9.  Draw  fishing  hook. 

10.  Draw,  model,  sew  straw  hat. 

11.  Model,  draw,  sew  turtle. 

12.  Draw  bees. 

13.  Draw  and  sew  beehive  and  bees. 

14.  Model  and  draw  cocoons. 

15.  Model,  draw,  and  sew  butterflies. 

16.  Draw  and  paint  mayflowers. 

17.  Draw    bean    taken    from    soil    after    it    has 
^'sprouted." 

18.  Draw  bean  after  it  is  out  of  the  ground  two  days. 

1 9.  Same  after  six  days. 


Even  with  young  children  leave  something  for  them 
to  imagine  for  themselves.     Do  not  tell  it  all. 
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MEMORIAL  DAT. 

AKBANOED  BT  CONTENT  PACKABD. 

^^ECORATE  with  flags  and  flowers.  A  large  flag 
Ibj  should  be  draped  about  the  teacher's  desk.  Borrow 
^^  portraits  of  Lincoln,  Orant,  Sherman,  Sheridan, 
etc.,  and  place  them  about  the  room.  Bach  child  should 
have  a  bouquet,  wreath,  or  flag  as  an  offering. 

Song  (school).    Tune:  "Maryland,  My  Maryland."— 
Oh,  what's  the  dearest  day  in  May? 

Memorial  Day!    Memorial  Day! 
When  fields  with  blossoms  fair  are  gay. 

Memorial  Day!    Memorial  Day! 
'Tie  then  on  each  loved  grave  we  lay, — 
On  grave  of  blue  and  grave  of  gray, — 
Our  tribute,  laurel  leaf  and  bay. 

Memorial  Day!    Memorial  Day! 

Recitation:  "Bring  Flowers."— 

Bring  flowers,  bring  flowers,  the  sweetest,  the  best. 

To  gailand  the  beds  where  our  brave  are  at  rest 

Bring  pansies  for  thoughts,  unforgotten  are  they; 

Bring  laurel  for  glory  they  won  in  the  fray; 

Bring  lilacs  for  youth— many  fell  ere  their  prime; 

Bring  oak  wreaths  for  Liberty,  goddess  sublime; 

Bring  chrysanthemums  white  for  the  truth  they  implore; 

Bring  lilies  for  peace— they  battle  no  more; 

Bring  violets,  myrtles,  and  roses  for  love; 

Bring  snowballs  for  thoughts  of  the  heaven  above; 

Bring  hawthorn  for  hope  which  surmounts  earthly  strife; 

Bring  amaranth  blossoms  for  immortal  life. 

Bring  flowers,  bring  flowers,  the  sweetest,  the  best. 

To  garland  the  beds  where  our  brave  are  at  rest 

^Youth's  Companion. 

Song  (School).    Tune:  "John  Brown's  Body." — 
The  voices  of  the  people  all  unite  as  one  to-day. 
In  calling  on  our  loyal  hearts  this  thirtieth  of  May, 
To  gather  ail  together  with  our  flowers  and  garlands  gay. 
And  deck  the  soldiers'  graves. 

Chorus. 
Glory,  glory!  Hallelujah- 
Calory,  glory!  Hallelujah, 
Glory,  glory!  Hallelujah, 
Their  souls  are  marching  on. 

All  honor  to  our  boys  in  blue  and  boys  in  sober  gray. 
They  all  alike  are,  one  and  all,  the  heroes  of  to-day; 
We'll  scatter  flowers  above  them  as  they  sleep  the  yearn 
away. 

As  time  goes  rolling  on. 


Cho. — Glory,  glory! 


Hallelujah. 

—Selected. 


[Exercise  for  very  little  ones.] 

1.  What  can  the  little  children  do. 

When  Decoration  Day  is  here, 
To  show  their  love  for  soldiers  brave, 
V/ho,  flghting  for  their  country,  gave  ' 

The  life  that  was  to  them  so  dear? 

2.  We'll  bring  the  lovely  flowers  of  spring. 

That  in  the  flelds  and  gardens  grow, 
And  on  the  soldiers'  graves  to-day 
Our  garlands  we  will  gladly  lay,  ' 

Ou:  loving  thoughts  of  them  to  show. 

3.  We'll  raise  aloft  the  "stars  and  stripes" 

On  this  Memorial  Day,  ta  sEow 
We  honor  those  who  for  it  bled. 
Some  now  are  living,  many  dead. 

For  this  was  many  years  ago. 

4.  We'll  sing  our  patriotic  songs; 

We'll  truly  sing  with  heart  and  voice,  i 

And  to  our  country  we'll  be  true, 
An<^!  honor  our  "red,  white,  and  blue," 

And  In  our  freedom  we'll  rejoice. 

THE   OFFERING. 

[A  large  table,  or  altar,  for  the  offering  should  be  ar- 
ranged before  the  exercise  in  a  conspicuous  placa  This 
should  be  draped  with  flags  and  lettered  in  evergreens 
"Our  Honored  Dead."] 

Two  boys  march  forward  with  a  large  flag,  and,  stand- 
ing behind  the  table,  raise  the  flag  in  position.  As  it  Is 
raised  the  school  rise  and  sing: — 

Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white,  and  blue! 
Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white,  and  blue! 
The  army  and  navy  forever. 
Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white,  and  blue. 

[As  the  words  "three  cheers"  are  sung,  each  child 
waves  a  white  handkerchief,  brought  for  the  occaaion.] 

Six  pupils,  each  carrying  a  handome  bouquet  or 
wreath,  advance  to  the  table,  singing  the  following  to 
tune  "Old  Folks  at  Home":— 

Come  with  the  fragrajit,  blooming  flower, 

Rev'rently  tread; 
For  joys  and  privileges  now  ours 

Cheerfully  fought  these  dead. 
They  should  be  honored  by  their  nation;  j 

•  Brave  work  they've  done; 
They  passed  through  peril  and  privation. 

Thus  for  us  peace'they  won. 

After  singing,  each  repeats  a  stanza  as  he  deposits  his 
flowers: — 

L    All  Fora's  bowers 
Are  filled  with  fiowers, 

The  gift  of  sweet,  sweet  spring. 
And  roses  rare, 
And  UUes  fair. 

The  children  dear  will  brln^  (. 

With  violets  bright. 
And  daisies  white. 

In  lovely,  sunny  May, 
To  strew  above 
The  ones  we  love 

On  Decoration  Day. 


[Places  bouquet  J 
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2.  "To  us  is  giyen  this  duty 

To  remember  the  dead  brave, 

And  to  crown  with  fairest  flowers 

Bvery  noble  soldier's  grave." 

[Places  boHQuet] 

3.  "Violet,  lily,  and  rose 

Mingle  with  cypress  and  bay. 
Scatter  them  over  the  blue. 
Scatter  them  oyer  the  gray." 

[Places  wreath.] 

4.  "I  have  only  these  field  flowers. 

Daisies,  buttercups,  and  grasses. 
Children  of  the  sun  and  showers. 

Kissed  by  every  wind  that  passes. 
Olad  are  they  to  fade  and  die 
On  the  turf  where  brave  men  lie. 
Olad  to  droop  and  fade  away 
On  this  sweet  Memorial  Day." 

[Places  bouquet  of  fleld  flowers] 

5.  "Pansies  to  the  graves  are  brought^ 

Tee,  for  each  bears  a  loving  thought 
For  a  soldier,  nation's  pride, 
Who  for  his  country  bravely  died. 

[Places  pansies.] 

6.  "I  bring  a  wreath  of  oak  leaves.    They 

Say,  'Thou  art  honored  above  all.' 
O'er  our  noblest  and  our  best, 
Oaken  leaves  shall  lightly  rest." 

[Places  large  wreath  oak  leaves.] 

All.— "Better  than  laurels. 
Sweeter  than  roses. 
Whiter  than  lUies, 
Purer  than  dew. 
Are  the  pledges  of  forgiveness. 
The  hands  clasped  in  friendship, 
The  peace  and  the  prayers. 
O'er  the  Gray  and  the  Blue." 

After  these  children  are  seated,  two  of  the  older  pupUs 
advance  to  the  ofTering  table.  As  soon  as  they  reach 
the  table,  where  they  stand  to  re-airange  the  flowers,  a 
signal  is  given  on  the  piano,  and  the  school  flle  by  and 
place  their  offering,  singing  aa  they  go:— 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BRAVE. 
[Tune:  "Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp."] 
To  the  soldiers  dear  who  fought  for  the  red  and  white 
and  blue. 
We  would  now  a  grateful,  loving  tribute  pay; 
We  would  wreathe  the  lonely  mounds,  where  they  rest, 
the  brave  and  true. 
As  we  come  with  gifts  of  love  and  flowers  to-day. 

Chorus.— Grandly  they  fought  and  bled  for  freedom. 
Died  our  country  dear  to  save; 
And  we'll  send  our  love  to-day  by  sweet  mes- 
sengers, the  flowers. 
As    we    crown    with    wreaths    each    loyal 
soldier's  grave.  —Selected. 

After  the  school  is  seated,  the  two  pupils,  who  have  ar- 
ranged the  flowers  as  well  as  may  be,  say  slowly  and 
reverently,— 

Listen,  flowers,  while  we  tell  to  you 

The  words  we'd  ha^e  to  day 
To  the  soldiers  who  are  lying 

'Neath  tbe  bright  green  grass  to-day; 
We  would  have  you  softly  whisper 

While  upon  their  graves  you  stay, 
•*We  bring  the  children's  love." 


So  we'll  leave  you,  lovely  flowers. 

With  these  words  of  love  to  take 
To  the  men  who  in  the  battle 

Gladly  died  for  Freedom's  sake. 
While  this  one  day  in  the  year  their 

Graves  more  beautiful  you  make, 
"We  bring  the  children's  love." 

Arrangements  should  have  been  made  for  the  convey- 
ance of  these  flowers  to  the  cemetery  for  use  of  the  G.  A. 
R  if  the  children  do  not  carry  them.  If  they  do  carry 
them,  let  them  repeat  the  following  bA  soon  as  they  are 
ready  to  flle  from  the  room:— 

So  reverently  we'll  all  march  on. 

And  each  succeeding  May 
We'll  deck  these  low  and  grassy  mounds 

Where  heroes  calmly  lay. 


Memorial  Day. 

BT  ORACB   P.  PBHirrPACKBa. 

[The  following  lines  are  to  be  recited  by  eleven  boys. 
Bach  boy  should  wear  a  red  or  blue  sash,  fast^ied  on 
shoulder  and  hip;  each  should  hold  in  kis  left  hand  the 
American  flag,  and  bear  on  his  right  arm  a  white  shield, 
with  the  letter  of  his  verse  emblazoned  upon  it  in  colors 
to  match  his  sash.  Beginning  at  the  right,  each  boy  re- 
cites his  two  lines,  bringing  his  shield  forward  as  he 
does  so,  so  that  the  letter  lies  upon  his  chest  When 
the  recitation  is  finished,  all  Join  hands  in  a  circle, 
marching  and  countermarching,  keeping  their  shields 
toward  the  audience.  Then,  "stacking"  their  fla^s  by 
threes,  with  two  crossed  in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  all 
sing  in  chorus  "America."] 

M  for  memories  that  a  nation 

By  the  soldier's  grave  recalls. 
E  denotes  emancipation. 

Slavery,  crushed  forever,  falls! 

M  for  martyrs,  friends  or  foemen. 
Who  for  their  convictions  died. 

0  is  for  the  happy  omen 

That  the  war  clouds  failed  to  hide. 

R  our  united  nation, 
Purifled  by  war's  hot  blast 

1  is  for  the  inspiration 

In  the  memories  of  the  Past! 

A  America  denotes, — 

Our  loved  hcMne,  peace  gently  rules. 
L  is  for  the  land  where  floats 

Freedom's  flag  o'er  freedom's  schools. 

D  is  for  the  sacred  duty 
Each  to  his  dear  country  owes. 

A,  the  arch  of  rainbow  beauty, 
Hope  across  the  future  throws. 

T  is  for  our  glcH'ious  youth; 

Let  it  be  our  living  pride 
Still  to  champion  right  and  truth 

Worthily  as  those  who  died! 


Gome  forth,  come  forth. 

From  the  South  and  the  North; 
Bring  woodbine  and  pansies  and  the  pinks  with  you^ 

Bring  roses  the  rarest. 

Bring  lilies  the  fairest. 
And  these  on  the  graves  of  the  soldiers  well  strew. 


At  every  turn  the  maples  bum. 

The  quail  is  whistling  free. 
The  partridge  whirs  and  the  frosted  burrs 
Are  dropping  for  you  and  me. 

— Stedman. 
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Busy  Work  with  the  Nine  Digits. 

BY   HELEN    DEANE. 

Add  them;  multiply  them;  find  the  product  of  the 
odd  numbers;  find  the  product  of  the  even  ^umbe^8. 

Divide  the  product  of  all  the  numbers  by  theii*  sum; 
difide  the  product  of  all  by  the  sum  of  the  odd  nunb- 
bers;  by  the  even  numbers. 

Double  each  and  find  the  sum. 

Find  the  sum  of  half  of  each  number. 

Take  each  number  from  one  hundred  and  add  the 
remainders. 

Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  the  nine  digits. 

Place  the  numbers  in  fractional  form  (.4,  |,  f,  f ,  |) 
and  find  the  sum;  find  the  product;  divide  the  product 
by  the  sum;  double  each  fraction  and  find  the  sum; 
take  the  half  of  each  fraction  and  find  the  sum. 

Take  each  fracticKQ  from  one  and  add  the  re- 
mainders. 

Keduce  each  to  the  form  of  a  decimal  fraction. 

Add  these  decimals  found. 

Multiply  the  decimals. 

Divide  the  product  by  the  sum. 


Suggestions  in  Sense  Training. 

Cocoanut.  Procure  a  coooanut  from  the  store. 
Let  the  children  look  at  and  handle  it;  question  to 
bring  out  opinions  concerning  size,  shape^  color^  and 
surface.  The  nut  should  be  one  which  still  has  its 
outer  husk.  Help  the  children  to  pull  off  the  outer 
rind;  pull  apart  the  matted  threads  of  the  inner  husk. 
Show  the  nature  of  the  threads.  Note  the  nut  sur- 
face. See  if  uniform.  -When  children  have  found 
scars,  test  each  one  with  knife;  show  the  soft  one. 

Pour  out  milk  into  a  glass.  Let  children  taste  and 
compare  with  other  liquids  which  they  know  by  taste. 

Break  shell  with  hammer;  let  children  see  how  the 
kernel  is  fixed  on  the  inside  of  the  shell.  Compare 
with  all  other  kernels  known.  Let  each  child  eat  a 
piece  and  compare  taste  with  that  of  other  kernels. 

Show  picture  of  the  palm  with  nuts  groiwing,  and 
tell  a  little  story  of  life  in  a  palm  country.  Relate  an 
incident  about  monkeys  who  use  cocoanuts  for  balls 
to  play  with,  and  as  missiles  to  injure  enemies.  Have 
the  whole  reproduced  in  short  sentences  for  reading 
and  language.  Have  the  nut  and  its  parts  drawn  in 
colo^  jchalk  or  painted  in  water  colors. — ^Western 
Teacher. 


Language. 

When  a  child  can  write  easily  he  likes  to  write. 

The  aim  to  have  the  child  make  perfectly  formed 
letters  by  drawing  the  lines  in  the  letters,  makes  it 
practically  impossible  for  them  to  enjoy  writing. 

Never  teach  penmanship  or  criticise  penmanship  in 
connection  with  early  composition  writing.  A  child's 
attention  must  be  upon  his  thought  rather  than  upon 
his  pen. 

The  correct  formation  of  the  letters  must  be  estab- 
lished by  his  penmanship  lessons. 

There  must  be  much  and  frequent  writing  before  it 
will  be  enjoyable. 

Written  language  work  in  every  half  day  soon 
makes  it  almost  as  natural  to  write  as  think. 


Mistaken  Ideas  of  Thoroughness. 

[From  Superintendent  Seaver*6  Address  to  the  Boston  Teachers] 
Oh^  the  waste  of  time  that  has  come  from  mistaken 
ideas  of  thoroughness!  The  eonmion  notion  that  no 
degree  of  thoroughness  is  too  great  to  be  worth  the 
time  and  effort  required  to  attain  it  is  a  great  mistake. 
There  is  often  serious  waste  of  energy  caused  by  work- 
ing too  long  for  mere  perfection  of  details.  An 
eminent  teacher  and  writer  on  pedagogy  told  me  a  bit 
of  his  experience  which  well  illustrates  this  point. 
He  was  a  boy  taking  lessons  on  the  violin  from  a  cele- 
brated teacher.  At  the  end  of  one  of  his  early  lessons, 
he  was  much  dissatisfied  with  his  performance.  He 
asked  his  teacher  to  be  permitted  to  take  the  same  ex- 
ercise again  for  the  next  lesson,  so  that  he  might  learn 
it  more  thoroughly;  but  the  teacher  refused,  and  gave 
a  harder  exercise  for  the  next  time.  Again  the  pupil's 
performance  was  not  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  again 
he  asked  permission  to  review.  But  no,  the  teachei 
assigned  a  still  harder  exercise  for  the  next  lesson. 
Finally,  after  a  course  of  these  exercises,  growing; 
steadily  harder  and  harder  for  each  lesson,  the  pugill 
came  back  to  the  earlier  exercises,  which  meanwhile 
he  had  not  been  permitted  to  review,  and  performed 
them  with  the  greatest  ease.  Then  he  perceived  that 
reviews  of  those  early  exercises  would  have  been  a 
waste  of  time. 

Have  you  not  met  with  Ulustrations  of  this  same 
point  in  your  own  experience?  For  example,  if  the 
child  in  a  primary  school  is  required  to  write  the  letter 
i  repeatedly  until  he  has  filled  a  whole  page,  are  not  the 
last  letters  written  rather  worse  than  the  first  ones? 
Or  if,  in  a  grammar  school,  the  pupil  is  required  to 
write  a  whole  page  from  the  same  copy  in  his  copy- 
book, are  not  the  last  lines  less  carefully  done  than  the 
first  ones  ?  And  is  it  not  a  mistaken  idea  of  thorough- 
ness that  suggests  such  requirements? 


Dog  Shaggy. 

A  STORY  FOR  FIRST  READER  GRADE. 

A  little  girl  had  a  dog  of  which  she  was  very  fond. 
She  called  him  Shaggy.  She  gave  him  that  name  be- 
cause he  had  a  rough,  shaggy  coat. 

At  a  look  or  a  word  from  his  mistress,  he  ran  to  do 
her  bidding.     He  had  never  to  be  told  a  second  time. 

He  was  a  very  good  dog,  and  she  taught  him  how 
to  do  a  great  many  tricks.  Let  me  tell  you  of  one 
of  them. 

This  is  the  way  she  talked  to  Shaggy  when  she  had 
a  bit  of  bread  or  bun  to  give  him: — 

"Now,  sir,  stand  and  look  at  me, 
Till  I  call  out,  'One,  two,  three!' 

"If  you  want  this  bit  of  bun, 
Do  not  move  when  I  say  One!' 

"Then,  again.  It  will  not  do 
To  Jump  for  It  when  I  say  'Two!' 

"Now,  stand  quite  still  and  look  at  me: 
Good  dog!  good  dog!    One,  two,  three!" 

Shngg}'  never  moved  till  he  heard  his  mistress  say 
the  word  ^'Threel**  then  up  he  jumped,  and  got  the 
bun  from  the  little  girPs  hand.    He  was  a  good  dog. 

Tittle  boys  and  girls  may  learn  from  Shaggy  to 
wait,  as  he  did,  till  things  are  given  them. — ^A  Supple- 
mentary First  Grade  Reader,  American  Book  Co. 
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April, 


Horning:  Talks.— (IL) 

APRIL. 

[Uoderlying  thought:     sunshine  and  shadow  (laughing 
and  crying.)] 
[From  outline  prepared  by  Dr.  Jenny  Merrill,  Super- 
visor of  Kindergartens,  New  York  City.] 
n^AKEN,  sleeping  butterflies, 
^Y  Burst  your  narrow  prison; 

Spread  your  golden  wings  and  rise. 
Flowers,  too,  have  risen. 
Topics.— April  showers;  rain;  sunshine;  shadows  on 
the  wall,  on  the  floor,  on  the  sidewalk;  sunshine  and 
shadow  in  our  faces;  clouds;  thunder;  rainbows; 
buds;  early  flowers;  birds;  neets;  bird  songs;  baby 
birds;  worms;     caterpillars;    cocoons;     butterflies. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  PRIMARY  COLOR. 

BT   D..R.    AUGSBURG, 
Author  of  "  Drawing  Simplified." 

IVIDE  the  color  period  into  three  parts, 
of  five  months  each,  beginning  with  the 
chart  class. 

First  Five  Month^i. — Teach  the  colorfl 
red,  yellow,  and  blue,  together  with 
their  tints  and  shades.  That  is,  divide  the  color  king- 
dom of  the  child  into  three  parts.  Do  not  make  any 
hard  and  fast  lines,  but  place  those  colors  in  which 
red  predominates  among  the  reds,  and  those  colors  in 
which  yellow  predominates  among  the  yellows,  and 
those  colors  in  which  blue  predominates  among  the 
blues. 

Second  Five  Months. — Teach  the  colors  orange, 
green,  violet,  and  purple,  together  with  their  tints  and 
shades.  This  will  divide  the  color  kingdom  of  the 
child  into  seven  parts. 

Third  Five  Months. — Subdivide  the  color  kingdom 
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of  the  child  into  violet  red^  red,  and  orange  red;  red 
orange,  orange,  and  yellow  orange;  orange  ydlow, 


yellow,  and  green  yellow;  yellow  green,  green,  and  blue, 
green;  green  blue,  blue,  and  violet  blue.  Teach  the 
normal  gray,  and  colored  grays;  warm  and  cold  colors; 
opaque  ^nd  transparent  colors. 

The  Color  Chart. — The  color  chart  is  the  standard' 
of  color, — the  foot-rule  by  which  color  is  measured. 

The  color  chart  for  the  first  five  months  consists  of- 
three  cards  22x28  inches,  on  which  are  arranged  the 
tints  and  shades  of  the  colors  belonging  to  that  period. 


Fig.  \  is  the  chart  with  the  color  red  arranged  on  it. 
Tn  the  centre  is  a  square  of  the  color,  and  in  each  cor- 
ner are  pleasing  combinations  of  the  color  with  a  tint 
and  shade.  T  stands  for  tint  and  S  for  shade.  Below 
the  square  diamond  is  a  scale  of  red  ranging  from 
white  on  the  left,  to  red  in  the  centre,  to  black  on  the 
right. 

The  color  chart  of  the  second  five  months  is  the 
same  in  arrangement,  but  the  colors,  of  course,  are^ 
different. 

The  color  chart  of  the  third  five  months  is  arranged 
so  as  to  take  three  colors  on  each  card,  as  in  Fig.  2. 
The  color  is  placed  in  the  centre  and  a  pleading  com- 
bination at  the  right  and  left  composed  of  the  color, 
tint,  and  shade. 

The  colored  paper  can  be  procured  of  any  firm  deal- 
ing in  school  supplies,  and  the  chart  can  be  made  by 
the  teacher. 

Colored  material  consists  of  worsteds,  tissue  papers, 
bits  of  ribbons, — in  fact,  everything  possessing  a 
simple  color  is  good  for  this  purpose. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  help  make  a  collection. 

Have  as  many  box^s  as  you  have  colors.  Place  one 
color  together  with  its  tints  and  shades  in  each  box. 

Comparatively  few  colors  will  be  found  to  match 
exactly  the  colors  on  the  chart.  Do  not  reject  these 
colors,  but  place  them  in  the  box  of  the  color  they 
approach  nearest. 

To  teach  a  lesson  on  color,  distribute  the  colored 
material  among  the  pupils,  and  let  them  judge  the 
color  and  by  comparison  with  the  color  chart  verify 
their  judgment.  Color  can  be  taught  only  by  com- 
parison. 

Water  colors  are  for  work  in  color.  The  work  may . 
be  divided  as  foUowjs: — 

(1)  Washes. 

(2)  Coloring  simple  designs. 

(3)  Coloring  familiar  forms. 

(4)  Painting  from  the  object. 

Washes. — The  materials  for  washes  are  a  box  of . 
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water  colors  Avith  brushes,  a  small  butter  dish  to  mix 
the  color  in,  and  a  larger  dish  to  hold  water.  Any 
kind  of  drawing  paper  will  answer  to  paint  on. 

(1)  Divide  the  paper  into  three  parts. 

(2)  Place,  by  means  of  the  brush,  a  little  water  in 
the  butter  dish. 

(3)  AYith  the  brush  wash  a  little  of  the  color  from 
one  of  the  color  cakes  and  with  it  color  the  water. 
Use  the  color  sparingly. 

(4)  Take  the  drawing  tablet  in  the  left  hand  and 
incUne  it  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees  or  more,  and 
with  the  right  hand,  beginning  at  the  top,  place  a  wash 
over  the  whole  sheet.  Always  carry  a  full  brush,  that 
is,  a  bnish  saturated  with  the  color. 

(5)  After  tbis  wash  is  dry  add  a  little  more  color  to 
the  wash  in  the  butter  dish,  and  place  another  wash 
over  parts  2  and  3.  After  this  is  dry  add  more  color 
to  the  wash  and  go  over  part  3. 

Coloring  Simple  Designs. — Cut  from  cardboard,  or 
similar  material,  designs  similar  to  Figs.  4,  5,  6,  7,  and 
8,  each,  excepting  Fig.  8,  4x4  inches. 

Any  of  these  designs  laid  on  the  drawing  tablet  and 
marked  out  will  be  a  design  for  one  wash. 


Figs.  4  and  5  united  give  Fig.  9,  a  design  for  two 
washes. 

Unite  Figs.  4,  5,  and  6,  and  they  give  Fig.  10,  a 
design  for  three  washes. 

Unite  Figs.  4,  6,  and  7,  and  they  give  Fig  11,  a 
design  for  three  washes. 

Unite  Figs.  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  and  they  miake  Fig.  12, 
a  design  for  four  or  five  washes. 

Any  number  of  designs  may  be  made  from  these 
five  pieces  of  cardboard  by  combining  them. 

Coloring  Familiar  Forms. — Cut  out  of  cardboard 
objects  having  a  definite  color,  such  as  a  pumpkin, 
lemon,  tree,  etc.  Such  forms  as  Figs.  13-21.  Lay 
these  forms  on  the  drawing  tablet  and  mark  them  out. 
Color  them  with  a  wash  as  near  the  original  color  as 
possible.  Thus  Fig.  13  will  be  colored  with  a  green 
wash;  Fig.  14  with  a  red,  light  green,  or  yellow  wash; 
Pig.  15  with  a  yellow  wash;  Fig.  16  with  a  red 
wash  to  represent  a  red  squirrel,  or  with  a  gray  wash 


to  represent  a  gray  squirrel;  Fig.  17  with  a  wash  of 
black  or  brown;  Fig.  18  with  a  yellow  wash  to  repre- 
sent a  yellow  bird,  or  a  blue  wash  to  represent  a  blue^ 
bird;  Fig  19,  yellow  or  red  or  green  to  represent  an 
autumn  or  green  leaf;  Fig.  20  with  a  blue  wash,  and 
P'ig.  21  a  red  wash.  The  result  of  this  will  surprise 
you.  All  of  the  objects  may  and  should  be  shaded 
with  the  lead  pencil.  The  gray  of  the  lead  harmon- 
izes ^vith  all  colors. 

Painting  from  the  Objects. — Place  almost  any  ob- 
ject of  simple  color,  such  as  a  lemon,  dandelion,  yellow 
or  red  apple,  yellow  pear,  a  red,  blue,  or  yellow  flower, 
leaves  and  similar  objects,  and  let  the  pupils  paint 
them  iti  their  own  way.  Do  not  hamper  the  little 
ones  vaih  instnictions  and  ^'must  nots,"  but  let  them 
paint  as  it  appears  to  their  eyes. 


Flowers  on  Trees. 


Do  you  like  to  gather  flowers? 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed!"  you  say. 

Where  do  you  look  for  them? 

"In  the  woods — all  around  on  the  ground,"  you 
answer. 

Did  you  know  there  were  flowers  over  your  head  as  - 
well  as  at  your  feet? 

As  spring  comes  on,  look  up  as  well  as  down.  See 
how  many  kinds  of  flowers  you  can  find  upon  trees. 
Did  you  know  that  trees  had  flowers? 

"Oh,  yes,"  you  say,  "peach  trees,  apple  trees,  pear 
trees,  and  all  fruit  trees  have  beautiful  flowers  upon 
them." 

That  is  very  true;  but  much  more  is  true.  Look  at 
the  beautiful  flowers  on  the  poplar,  catalpa,  and  other 
trees. 

Have  you  not  seen  those  long,  woolly  flowers  that 
look  like  caterpillars?  They  come  from  a  kind  of 
poplar  tree. 

Begin  to  watch  the  maple  trees  very  early.  If  you 
do  not,  their  flowers  will  come  and  go  and  you  will 
not  see  them. 

One  kind  of  maple  has  little  clusters  of  tiny  red 
flowers.     Another  has  beautiful  green  flowers  upon  it. 

You  love  walnuts  and  hickory  nuts,  I  am  sure. 
Did  you  know  there  must  have  been  a  flower  for  every 
one  of  them  ? 

Indeed,  walnuts  and  hickory  have  two  different 
kinds  of  flowers  upon  them.  There  could  be  no  nuts 
without  them  both. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  chestnut,  the  beech, 
and  the  oak  trees.  Not  one  of  them  that  does  not 
have  flowers  of  its  own.  Perhaps  they  are  not  beauti- 
ful,    you  may  not  even  have  seen  them. 

Perhaps  you  have  not  thought  of  their  being  there. 
But  each  spring  these  tiny  flowers  come  and  do  their 
work  and  go  away.  In  the  fall  you  will  enjoy  the 
nuts  they  have  helped  to  make. 

Will  you  not  b^n  to  watch  the  trees  very  soon? 
Look  at  the  different  kinds  of  buds.  See  what  comes 
out  of  each.  See  if  you  can  find  any  tree  that  does 
not  have  some  kind  of  a  blossom. — School  and  Home. 


Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  good  order. 
Do  not  gossip,  especially  about  other  teachers. 
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Famous  Clnldren. 


FAMOUS  CHILDREN.-(VIL) 

BY   PAMELA    MC  ARTHUR    COLE 
LAURA  BRIDGMAN. 
~iN  October,  1837,  more  than  sixty  years 
ago,  a  little  girl  was  brought  from 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  to  a  school  in  Boston. 
Her  name  was  Laura  Bridgman.     She 
was  then  eight  years  old,  and  from  the 
age  of  two,  she  had  never  been  able  te  see,  to  hear,  or 
to  speak. 

She  could  have  but  little  teaching;  there  were  no 
schools  where  such  a  child  could  go,  and  there  were 
few  persons  who  would  understand  teaching  her. 
She  could  find  her  way  about  the  house,  and  she 
learned  to  do  some  work,  such  as  other  persons  did. 
She  could  knit  and  sew  a  little.  The  only  way  to  tell 
her  to  go  to  a  place  was  to  push  her  gently  along; 
when  her  friends  wanted  her  to  "cOme"  they  would 
draw  her  towards  them.  When  they  were  pleased 
with  what  she  did  they  would  pat  her  softly  on  the 
head,  when  she  had  not  done  as  they  wished  they 
showed  their  disapproval  by  patting  her  back.  All 
these  things  she  understood,  but  she  was  growing  old 
enough  to  study  and  learn  a  great  many  other  things. 

Dr.  Howe,  who  taught  a  school  for  the  blind  in 
Boston,  heard  of  Laura  and  went  to  Hanover  to  see 
her.  Her  parents,  soon  after,  brought  her  to  his 
school  and  left  her  there.  Her  careful  teacher  waited 
a  little  while  till  she  began  to  feel  at  home,  and  then 
began  the  work  of  teaching  her. 

One  of  the  first  things  she  learned  was  to  read  the 
raised  letters  which  were  used  by  the  blind.  She  had 
a  fork  put  in  her  hand  with  a  label  in  raised  letters; 
then  several  other  small  articles,  and  soon  she  had  the 
letters  separate,  and  learned  to  put  them  together  so 
as  to  spell  the  word  and  put  each  word  with  the  thing 
it  belonged  with.  She  never  forgot  these  first  lessons 
and  long  after  when  she  was  describing  her  schooling, 
she  said:  "Doctor  taught  Laura  with  fork.*' 

In  about  three  months  after  she  had  come  to  school, 
she  had  learned  to  talk  on  her  fingers  as  deaf  persons 
were  then  taught, — *'The  manual  alphabet,"  as  the 
signs  were  called.  Think  what  it  was  to  her,  the  poor 
little  girl  who  had  never  before  known  such  a  pleasure! 
It  was  like  going  into  a  new  world.  Dr.  Howe  was  her 
teacher  always,  but  there  was  another,  a  lady,  who 
gave  Laura  all  her  care  and  attention. 

Laura  learned  all  the  things  that  children  who 
could  talk  hdd  to  study.  She  learned  geography,  and 
she  would  apply  it  by  'T^ounding*'  the  house  where 
she  lived,  and  the  different  rooms  in  it. 

A  great  many  things  that  most  children  mever  re- 
member being  taught  had  to  be  told  to  Laura.  It 
was  not  always  easy  for  her  to  understand  the  different 
words  we  use  for  one  thing  or  for  more  than  one.  If 
she  spelt  the  plural  of  arm  arms,  why  should  she  not 
spell  the  plural  of  other  words  with  an  s? 

She  tried  to  be  very  careful  in  using  the  words  cor- 
rectly. One  of  the  children  at  school  had  the  mumps; 
Laura  heard  about  the  sickness  and  soon  afterward 
had  it  herself,  but  the  swelling  in  her  face  was  only  on 


one  side;  so  when  some  one  spoke  of  her  having  the 
mumps  she  said,  "No,  I  have  mump." 

Laura,  like  many  other  people,  was  fond  of  talking, 
and  soon  taught  her  finger  language  to  a  stranger 
child.  She  would  talk  to  herself  sometimes  in  the 
same  manner,  and  once  when  she  had  been  naughty 
and  her  teacher  had  left  her  to  sit  by  herself  and  think 
the  matter  over,  she  was  seen  to  talk  on  her  fingers, 
telling  what  she  thought  of  herself, — ^how  sorry  she 
was  that  she  had  grieved  her  kind  friends. 

The  lady  who  taught  Laura  kept  a  record  of  her 
teaching  and  a  careful  account  of  all  that  her  pupil 
said  and  did.  Every  year  Dr.  Howe  published  a  re- 
port of  her  progress  when  he  gave  a  report  of  the 
school.  In  this  country  and  in  Europe,  many  persons 
were  looking  with  great  interest  at  this  little  girl  and 
her  studies,  for  Dr.  Howe  was  the  first  person  who  had 
succeeded  in  teaching  a  person  who  nad  lost  these 
senses. 

She  was  a  happy  child.  Her  teachers  said  that  she 
always  went  about  with  a  smile,  she  was  always  busy. 
"Her  life,"  said  one,  "is  a  daily  hymn  of  gratitude." 

She  went  home  sometimes  for  visits,  but  most  of  her 
life  was  spent  at  the  school  where  she  had  learned  so 
much,  and  where  there  were  so  many  friends  who 
could  "talk"  with  her. 

It  was  a  wonderful  thing  then,  that  Dr.  Howe  could 
have  educated  Laura  Bridgman,  but  of  late  years,  deaf 
children  have  been  taught  to  speak.  The  reason  they 
do  not  usually  speak  is  because  they  are  unable  to  hear. 
Those  who  are  able  to  see  can  tell  by  looking  at  the 
speaker  what  is  said,  and  can  answer.  This  is  called 
"visible  speech." 

But  another  child  who  has  been  educated  at  the 
school  for  the  blind  in  Boston  is,  like  Laura  Bridg- 
man, blind,  deaf,  and  dumb.  Helen  Keller  is  to-day 
more  forward  in  her  studies  than  many  girls  of  her 
age  (seventeen)  who  have  all  their  faculties.  She  has 
studied,  several  languages,  and  she  can  talk  with  ease. 
Unable  to  see  the  speaker,  she  feels  the  motion  of 
their  lips,  and  her  delicate  touch  is  so  well  trained  that 
her  fingers  seem  almost  as  useful  as  eyes. 

There  were  many  tearful  eyes  in  the  audience  when, 
not  long  ago,  at  an  examination,  this  blind  girl  re- 
peated distinctly  and  gracefully  Longfellow^s  "Psalm 
of  Life."  Within  the  memory  of  some  persons  who 
listened  to  her,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  a 
child  suffering  such  deprivations  was  doomed  to  a  life 
of  ignorance. 


Tiny  Lessons  for  Tiny  People. 

BY    A.    T.    W. 

Pill  in  the  following  blanks: — 

One  pleasant ,  two  little  girls,  Julia  and  Inez, 

started  for  a  walk.    They  had  not  gone  far,  when  Inez 

said  to  Julia,  "I  see  two  pretty up  in  the  tree. 

What  kind  do  you  suppose  they  are?"   "They  look  like 

doves,"  replied .     "1  wish  we  could  get  them." 

"0,  no,"  said  Inez,  "it  would  be to  take  them 

even  if  we  could them.    Their is  out  here 

in  the and  they  would  be  unhappy  elsewhere."  So 

they  finished  their  pleasant and  came happy. 
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Drop-Letter  Puzzles. 

CLOTHES   A    UTTLE   GIRL   WEAHS. 


1. 
2. 


D-e-8. 

-P-0-. 


4. 


-h-. 
8-o-k-n-8. 


5. 
6. 


-a-, 
c-o-k. 


Primary  Number  Work. 

BY  KATHRYN     LIVINGSTON. 

How  many  rails  in  this  fence? 


How  many  posts? 

How  many  rails  and  posts  all  together? 
HoWmany  rails  are  down? 
How  many  rails  are  up? 
Make  a  drawing  of  this  fence  with  all  the  rails  up. 
Prepare  white  cards  and  sew  the  design  in  shades 
of  drab  and  light  brown. 


April  Weather. 

BT   L.    F.    A. 

r»  HE  sun  arose  early  oue  morning  in  Aprn,  and  looking 
V  about,  said,  "It  is  time  for  the  graBS  to  be  growing. 
I  will  shine  and  shine  and  warm  the  earth,  and  when 
the  flowers'  roots  get  well  warmed,  they,  too,  will  start 
up."  But  before  he  could  get  fairly  at  work,  the  wind 
blew  a  black  cloud  across  the  sky. 

"Too  much  sunshine,"  whistled  the  wind,  "will  dry  up 
the  grass  roots.  What  th'^y  need  is  rain."  And  soon  the 
fields  that  a  moment  before  were  all  sunshine  were  in 
shadow,  and  down  poured  the  rain. 

Little  Dorothy  had  got  up  very  early  that  morning,  and 
had  laughed  when  she  saw  the  sun  up.  "It's  going  to  be 
a  lovely  day,  mamma,"  she  had  said.  "Uncle  Fred  and  I 
can  take  our  long  walk  to  Aunt  Margaret's."  But  when 
the  sky  was  clouded  and  the  rain  began  to  fall,  there  was 
a  sudden  shower  indoors,  too,  and  Dorothy's  tears  fell 
fast. 

"Don't  cry,  little  oue,"  said  Uncle  Fred,  "it  may  clear 
away."  "It  is  so  dark  and  cloudy  I  know  it  will  rain  all 
day,"  sobbed  Dorothy,  and  down  fell  the  tears  alp^06t  as 
fast  as  the  raindrops  were  falling  outside. 

But  Father  Sun  had  kept  out  of  sight  long  enojgh,  he 
thought  "If  that  rain  keeps  on  falling,"  he  said,  "the 
flower-roots  will  be  drowned.  I  must  look  out  and  see 
what  is  going  on."  So  he  pushed  his  jolly  round  face  out 
lietween  the  clouds  and  smiled  such  a  warm  smile  that  the 
raindrops  dried  up.  He  peeped  in  at  Dorothy's  window. 
"Ho,  ho!"  he  said,  "here's  another  shower.  I  must  drive 
that  away."    And  he  shone  right  into  Dorothy's  face. 

Up  she  Jumped  and  clapped  her  hajids  for  Joy.  "See 
the  sun,  uncle!"  she  cried.  "Let  us  start  very  soon." 
"As  soon  as  breakfast  is  over  I  think  we  can  go,"  he  said. 

But  outside  the  wind  was  at  work  again.  "Sunshine  is 
good  for  plants,"  he  said,  "but  in  April  they  must  have 
plenty  of  water.  I  must  give  them  one  more  good  water- 
ing before  I  give  place  to  the  sun."  And  he  rushed  off 
over  the  hills,  and  soon  came  back  driving  some  black 
clouds  that  he  must  have  kept  hidden  away  in  his  cane, 
for  they  could  not  be  seen  when  he  started  off  after  them. 

Dorothy  was  Just  putting  on  her  coat  when  the  rain 
came  again.  Do¥m  came  another  shower  from  the  blue 
eyes. 

"We  shall  have  to  wait  now,"  said  Uncle  Fred,  "till  we 


are  sure  what  kind  of  a  day  it  will  be."  It  rained  for  a 
long  time  both  outside  and  inside. 

"This  will  make  the  pietty  flowers  grow,"  said  mamma. 

"Come."  said  Uncle  Fred,  "I  will  show  you  how  to  play 
a  new  game.'*  Soon  they  were  having  a  happy  time,  bji4 
there  was  sunshine  indoors  before  the  sun  shone  again 
outside. 

Dorothy  was  having  such  a  good  time  that  she  forgot  all 
about  the  weather  until  mamma  said,  when  it  was  almost 
noon,  "The  sun  has  been  shining  so  long  now,  I  think  it 
will  not  rain  any  more.  We  will  have  an  early  lunch,  and 
then  you  can  go  to  your  aunt's." 

At  one  o'clock  they  wf^re  ready  to  start  "What  a  queer 
month  April  is!"  said  Dorothy.  "You  can't  tell  whether 
it's  going  to  rain  or  shine.  But  there's  always  more  sun- 
shine than  rain." 

"And  some  little  girls  are  like  April,"  said  Uncle  Fred, 
"but  they  have  more  smiles  than  tears." 


A  Kindergarten  Jijigle. 

[Dear  Editor:  In  the  January  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can Primary  Teacher  we  were  much  pleased  with  the 
article  and  illustrations  about  the  Bskimos,  and  have 
been  having  some  very  delightful  lessons  and  plays  in  our 
kindergarten  and  primary  school,  whfeh  were  much 
helped  by  the  timely  hints  seen  in  your  paper.  Thinking 
it  might  be  of  some  use  to  other  kindergartners,  I  enclose 
a  few  words  th^t  the  children  and  I  gradually  put  to- 
gether as^e  work  went  on. 

Lily  L.  Reinhardt,  Philadelphia.] 

Eskimos,  Eskimos, 

Will  you  kindly  tell 
Where's  the  snowy  round  house 

That  you  love  so  well? 

Children,  little  children, 

My  little  snowy  home 
Is  always  in  the  Northland, 

Where  the  white  bears  roam. 

Eskimos,  Eskimos, 

^Tell  me,  is  it  true. 
That  you  like  to  eat  fat 
All  the  winter  through? 

Children,  little  children. 

Fat  is  what  I  eat, 
I  get  it  from  the  walrus. 

It  is  the  greatest  treat. 


A  Polite  Visitor. 

[For  reproduction.] 
*a  GOOD  story  is  told  of  a  dog  that  one  day  discovered 
iSi      an  organ-grinder's  monkey  seated  upon  a  bank 
^  within  his  master's  grounds,  and  at  once  made  a 

rush  for  it.  The  monkey,  which  was  attired  in  Jacket 
and  hat,  awaited  the  onset  in  tranquillity  so  undisturbed 
that  the  dog  halted  within  a  few  feet  of  it  to  reconnoitre. 
The  animals  took  a  long  stare  at  each  other,  but  the  dog 
was  evidently  recovering  from  his  surprise,  and  waa 
about  to  make  a  spring  for  the  intruder,  when  the  mon- 
key raised  his  paw  and  saluted  by  lifting  his  hat  The 
effect  was  magical.  The  dog's  head  and  tall  dropped,  and 
he  sneaked  off  to  the  house,  refusing  to  leave  it  until  hia 
polite,  but  mysterious,  visitor  had  departed. — ^The 
American  Field. 


The  flowers  begin  to  spring, 

The  skies  to  brighten  and  the  birds  to  sing. 

—Pope. 
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The  Crow  Illustrated. 
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The  Two  Fairies. 

[  For  the  children.j 

BT   SADIE   8.    PALMKB. 

j»  WO  fairies  always  hovered  about  Carrie  and  followed 
V  her  wherever  she  went;  OEe  was  F^lry  Hurry- 
through,  and  the  other  Fairy  Walt-a-bit 

These  two  little  fairies  were  always  talking  to  Carrie 
in  little  whispers,  and  Fairy  Hurry-through  always  man- 
aged to  get  ahead  of  Fairy  Walt-a-bit  and  talk  first.  She 
liked  Fairy  Hurry-through  because  of  his  bright,  gauzy 
wings  and  dancing  feet,  and  she  scarcely  ever  listened  to 
Fairy  Wait-a-blt,  as  she  thought  him  so  slow  and  stupid. 

When  she  went  on  an  errand  to  the  store  these  two 
little  friends  would  go  too,  and  while  she  told  the  clerk 
what  she  wanted,  Fairy  Hurry-through  would  whisper, 
"Hurry,  Carrie,  or  you  will  lose  some  of  your  play-time." 
Then  Fairy  Walt-a-bit  would  say,  "No,  think  again;  Jbave 
you  ordered  everything  your  mamma  wanted?"  But  she 
would  not  listen  to  him,  and  off  she  would  go,  forgetting 
very  often  the  thing  her  mother  wanted  most. 

While  she  was  in  school,  the  two  little  fairies  would  sit 
on  her  desk  or  her  chair.  They  both  hovered  about  her 
as  she  did  her  work;  and  Fairy  Hurry-through  would 
whisper,  "That's  right,  don't  add  it  again.  Those  figures 
look  well  enough."  Then  little  Fairy  Wait-a-bit  would 
say,  "You  ought  to  work  a  little  more  slowly;  I  am  afraid 
you  haven't  added  those  numbers  correctly;  do  try  it 
again!"  But  as  Carrie  did  not  like  Fairy  Walt-a-bit,  she 
never  would  do  as  he  wished.  Things  went  on  in  this 
way  for  several  months,  and  poor  Carrie  seemed  to  be 
always  in  trouble;  her  mother  complained  that  she  was 
careless  and  forgetful,  and  her  teacher  said  that  unless 
she  was  more  careful  in  her  work  she  could  not  be  pro- 
moted. Fairy  Wait-a-blt  spoke  to  Carrie  one  day,  and 
told  her  that  he  was  sure  he  could  help  her  if  she  would 
let  him.  "Just  listen  to  me  for  to-day,"  he  said,  "and  I 
think  you  will  be  glad  that  you  did  so." 

When  Carrie  began  her  work  that  morning,  Fairy 
Hurry-through  came  dancing  along,  and  began  as  usual 
to  whisper  in  her  ear,  but  Carrie  had  resolved  that  she 
would  not  listen  to  him  that  day,  as  she  wished  to  see  if 
Fairy  Wait-a-blt  could  help  her.  So  when  the  good  little 
fairy  came  quietly  along  and  sat  down  near  her  hand,  she 
worked  very  slowly  and  carefully.  At  noon  her  teacher 
told  her  that  her  work  was  correct,  and  praised  her  for 
being  bo  careful.  The  next  day  she  again  listened  to 
Fairy  Walt-a-bit,  and  again  did  her  work  correctly. 

She  soon  found  that  Fairy  Wait-a-bit  was  a  better 
friend  to  her  than  Fairy  Hurry-through,  although  he  did 
not  have  such  bright,  gauzy  wings  and  dancing  feet;  and 
she  learned  to  like  him  better  and  better. 

Everyone  wondered  what  had  made  such  a  change  in 
Carrie,  but  she  did  not  tell  them  about  her  little  friend. 

Which  fairy  will  you  take  for  your  friend,  the  bright, 
dancing  Hurry-through,  or  the  slow,  careful  Wait-a-blt? 


Industrial  Questions. 

These  are  not  for  test  purposes,  but  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  real  life  to  help  children  to  open  their  eyes. 

1.  Name  three  kinds  of  mechanics. 

2.  Name  five  things  that  you  have  seen  mechanics 
make  or  do. 

3.  Nome  five  articles  that  you  have  used  that  were 
made  by  mechanics. 

4.  Of  what  use  is  an  anvil? 

5.  Of  what  use  is  a  plane? 

6.  Name  two  kinds  of  saws. 

7.  Name  three  kinds  of  nails. 


8.  Name  the  kinds  of  wood  used 

(a)  For  shingles. 

(b)  For  fioors. 

(c)  For  sleighs. 

(d)  For  pianos. 

(e)  For  ship  building. 

(f)  For  dining  tables. 

(g)  For  writing  desks, 
(h)  For  blinds. 

(i)  For  fences. 

9.  What  wages  have  you  ever  known  any  of  these 
mechanics  to  receive? 

(a)  Blacksmith. 

(b)  Carpenter. 

(c)  Shipbuilder. 

(d)  Miller. 

(e)  Machinist. 

(f)  Moulder. 

10.  What  hours  have  you  known  meehanics  t<v 
have  to  work? 


Memory  Gems  on  April. 

tf^npiHB  wild  and  windy  March  once  more 
^^      Has  shut  his  gates  of  sleet. 

And  given  us  back  the  April  time, 
So  fickle  and  so  sweet 

"Now  blighting  with  our  fears,  our  hopes— 

Now  kindling  hopes  with  fearfr— 
Now  suftly  weeping  through  her  smiles, — 
Now  smiling  through  her  tears. 

"The  swallows  round  the  homestead  eaves. 

The  bluebirds  in  the  bowers, 
Twitter  their  sweet  songs  for  thy  sake. 
Gay  mother  of  the  flowers. 

"The  brooks  that  moaned  but  yesterday. 

Through  bunches  of  dead  grass. 
Climb  up  their  banks  with  dimpled  hands. 
And  watch  to  see  thee  pass. 

"The  willow  for  thy  grace's  sake 

Has  dressed  with  tender  spray, 
Aod  all  the  rivers  send  their  mists 

To  meeet  thee  on  the  way. 

"The  morning  sets  her  rosy  clouds 
Like  hedges  in  the  sky. 
And  o'er  and  o'er  their  dear  old  tunes 
The  winds  of  evening  try. 

"Before  another  week  has  gone, 
Each  bush  and  shrub  and  tree 
Will  be  as  full  of  buds  and  leaves 
As  ever  it  can  be."  — ^Alice  Gary.. 

"April!  April!  Are  you  here? 
Oh!  how  fresh  the  wind  is  blowing! 

See,  the  sky  is  bright  and  clear. 
Oh,  how  green  the  grass  is  growing! 
April!  April!  Are  you  here?" 

—Dora  Goodale. 


If  you  cannot  make  study  attractive  to  your  pupils^ 
quit  the  profession. 

Teach  the  pupils  to  govern  their  actions  by  the- 
permanent  rather  than  the  transient  consequences  ot 
good  and  evil  conduct. 
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Single  Sentences. 

Write  good  sentences,  using  one  of  these  words  in 
each: —  • 


bore 

black 

brittle 

broad 

clean 

cool 

damp 

dark 

deep 

dn- 

early 

empty 

fresh 

glad 

great 

green 

hard 

high 

lane 

loud 

mellow 

near 

new 

proud 

quick 

raw 

ripe 

rough 

shabby 

silly 

Blow 

sour 

stingy 

tough 

man 

wet 

wide 

wrong 

yellow 

Recreation  Motions. 

These  require  quick  changes,  and  exact,  simultane- 
ous action. 

Commands  should  not  be  given  in  a  military  style^ 
but  quietly,  as,  "Show  me  how  the  rain  comes  down/^ 

They  are  for  very  small  children,  and  to  be  used 
between  lessons: — 

1.  Falling  rain. 

2.  Falling  hail. 

3.  liarge  water  wheel. 

4.  Fl3'ing  birds. 
6.  Creeping  mice. 

6.  Drummer  boy. 

7.  Rock-a-by. 

8.  Peek-a-boo. 

9.  Trumpeter. 

10.  Small  quick  wheel. 

11.  Woodpecker's  beak  (tapping  on  desk.) 

12.  Listening. 

13.  Leaves  in  the  breeze. 

14.  Squeezing  a  ball. 

15.  Blowing  bubbles. 

16.  Pulling  rope. 

17.  Grinding  millstones. 

18.  Plowing. 

19.  Sowing. 

— The  New  Education. 


BAKONE8S   BERTHA    VON    BCLOW-WENDHAUSEK . 

Tlie  Cup  of  Water. 

BY    LELINA   BARNARD. 

®NCE  upon  a  time  a  brave  soldier  was  badly  wounded 
In  a  battle.  This  soldier  was  an  officer;  I  think  he 
was  a  captain.  He  had  fallen  from  hifr  horse,  and 
lay  on  the  ground,  suffering  very  much  from  his  wound, 
and  also  from  thirst. 

Some  of  his  soldiers,  who  dearly  loved  him,  found  him 
lying  there,  and  asked  him  what  they  could  do  for  him. 
"Give  me  some  water,  if  you  please,"  said  he,  *'for  I  am 
very  thirsty."  They  brought  him  some  water  in  a  tin 
cup. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  put  the  cup  to  his  lips,  he 
saw  a  poor  soldier,  who  was  lying  on  the  ground  by  his 
side,  looking  at  it.  This  poor  man,  too,  was  badly  hurt, 
and  suffering  from  thirst.  He  was  looking  at  the  water 
eagerly,  wishing  that  he,  too,  could  have  a  drink. 

The  officer,  without  touching  a  drop  of  the  water, 
handed  the  cup  to  this  soldier,  saying,  "Take  it,  friend; 
thou  dcst  need  it  more  than  I." 

You  may  like  to  know  the  name  of  this  good,  brave 
man,  who  thought  of  others  before  he  thought  of  himself. 
It  was  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 


CHILD  STHDY. 

BT   EMMA   E.   IRISH,  TRAINING  SCHOOL.  LBWI8TON,    ME. 

®NE  of  my  group  who  I  think  demands  much  atten- 
tion and  close  study  is  Josephine,  a  neat,  well- 
dressed,  bright-looking  child  of  French  parent- 
age.   Her  home  Eurroun dings  are  very  good;  her  brothers 
and  sisters  orderly,  polite  children,  and  very  quick  to 
learn. 

Josephine  is  not  at  all  shy,  but  rather  tries  to  attract 
attention  to  herself. 

When  any  question  Is  asked  the  class  Josephine  raises 
her  hand,  looking  very  bright;  if  called  upon,  she  gener- 
ally.gets  up,  looks  about,  and  pauses.  At  first  I  thought 
she  might  know,  but  was  shy,  so  tried  to  draw  her  out 
by  questions;  but  I  came  to  the  conclusion  she  had  no 
idea  of  the  answer  when  she  raised  her  hand. 

She  is  very  restless;  it  seems  hard  for  her  to  keep  in 
one  position,  even  for  a  minute. 

She  pretends  to  take  an  interest  in  her  lessons,  but  by 
close  observation  I  have  discovered  her  mind  is  seldom 
where  her  eyes  are.  I  have  succ^eeded  in  getting  better 
attention  from  her  by  calling  on  her  to  recite  frequently. 

In  all  her  lessons — ^reading,  writing,  and  language — she 
is  quite  backward.  Her  writing  is  improving  with  the 
blackboard  practice.  Praise  has  proved  of  great  value 
in  securing  good  results  from  her. 

I  have  discovered  that  she  does  not  understand  Eng- 
lish well,  and  that  is  the  main  reason,  I  think,  why  her 
reading  and  language  lessons  are  not  better.  The  best 
way,  then,  of  remedying  her  faults  is  by  first  being  sure 
that  she  understands  what  each  direction  means,  as  well 
as  the  words  generally  used  in  her  lessons.  Her  lan- 
guage will  be  much  improved  when  her  knowledge  of 
English  will  enable  her  to  put  her  thoughts  into  correct 
modes  of  expression. 


A  phase  of  child  study  of  which  there  can  be  na 
difference  of  opinion  is  such  observation  as  shall 
(leterniine  whether  or  not  he  has  a  well-nourished  and 
healthy  body.  If  he  has  not,  you  are  not  to  require 
of  him  as  much  as  you  would  were  he  in  good  physi- 
oal  condition. 
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JAPANESE  CHILDREN. 

N  no  country  is  there  greater  interest 
in  little  children  than  in  Japan,  and 
a  study  of  some  facts  regarding  them 
is  worth  one's  while.  In  Japan  only 
the  boys  can  carry  on  the  family 
name  and  inherit  titles  and  estates,  so  that  they  are 
■considered  of  much  more  importance  than  the  girls. 
When  a  boy  is  bom  a  special  messenger  goes  forth  to 
notify  all  relatives  and  intimate  friends,  and  all  who 
receive  such  notice  must  make  an  early  visit  to  the 
home  of  the  new  arrival,  and  they  must  have  some 
present  for  the  boy.  All  presents  must  be  wrapped 
in  white  paper,  tied  with  a  peculiar  red  and  white 
paper  string,  in  which  is  inserted  a  bit  of  dried  fish 
for  "good  luck."  Sometimes,  in  place  of  the  dried 
fish  in  the  string,  it  is  accompanied  with  a  package 


be  an  offense  to  return  them  clean — bad  luck.  It 
often  requires  a  number  of  men' for  several  days  to 
CRTTY  out  these  acknowledgments  of  presents. 

There  are  three  distinct  classes  of  children.  Those 
of  the  poorest  classes  when  they  are  a  few  weeks  old 
are  carried  about  tied  upon  the  back  of  some  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  often  of  an  older  brother  or  sister, 
not  more  than  eight  or  ten  years  of  age.  Thus  the 
babies  of  the  lowest  families  live  out  of  doors  amonfic 
the  people  in  all  weathers.  The  mothers  of  thft 
middle  classes  carry  their  babes  upon  the  back,  but 
not  usually  upon  the  streets,  but  in  the  home  and 
rear  garden.  The  mother  does  the  washing,  draws 
water,  and  cooks  with  the  child  upon  her  back.  In 
the  case  of  the  higher  classes  the  babe  is  held  in  the 
arras  most  of  the  time. 

The   flexibility  of   the   knees  which   enables  the 


MARKET  MAN. 

[From  "  Around  the  World."  Published  by  the  Morse  Company,  New  York.] 


of  fresh  eggs,  carefully  packed  in  a  covered  box. 
There  are  thirty,  forty,  or  even  100  eggs  in  a  box 
«ent  with  the  present  to  the  Japanese  baby  boy.  All 
presents  should  reach  him  before  he  is  a  month  old. 
He  is  named  on  the  seventh  day,  and  on  this  occasion 
the  family  have  for  their  dinner  red  bean  rice,  "a 
festival  dish  denoting  good  luck.'' 

A  boy  is  rarely  given  the  name  of  any  living 
relative.  He  usually  has  some  slight  modification  of 
the  father's  name  or  of  some  long  ago  relative;  though 
names  from  natural  objects  are  not  infrequent,  as 
Plum,  Swan,  Sunshine,  Lotus,  Gold,  etc. 

On  the  thirtieth  day  the  child  is  christened,  and  im- 
mediately thereafter  the  parents  send  some  recog- 
nition to  all  who  have  sent  him  presents.  This  is 
usually  a  letter  of  thanks  with  red  bean  rice  or  a 
rice  cake.  These  are  all  sent  in  a  lacquered  box, 
placed  on  a  lacquered  tray,  covered  with  a  rich  piece 
of  silk  or  crape.  The  box,  tray,  and  covering  are 
returned ,  but  must  be  returner!  un washed.  n.«  it  would 


Japanese  to  sit  as  they  do  is  acquired  very  early. 
The  little  ones  are  never  seated  naturally  with  the 
feet  out,  but  always  with  them  bent  under  thenL 

Very  little  babies  wear  red  and  yellow,  but  soon 
the  boy  is  dressed  in  sober  colors, — ^blues,  grays, 
greens,  and  browns,  while  the  little  girl  wears  the  most 
gorgeous  of  colors  and  the  largest  of  patterns  in  her 
garments,,  red  being  the  chief  color.  No  babe  is 
ever  dressed  in  white — that  is  the  garb  of  mourning. 

A  Japanese  girl  must  very  early  learn  the  art  of 
being  agreeable  to  father,  brother,  and  other  men 
relatives.  Her  life  is  hedged  about  with  ^^pro- 
prieties." Her  life  is,  from. the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
one  of  obedience,  of  pleasing  manners,  of  personal 
cleanliness  and  neatness.  She  can  never  do  any- 
thing except  m  the  house,  or  on  the  farm  in  rural 
districts.  She  is  always  to  be  provided  for  by  father, 
husband;  or  son. 

In  every  home  the  grandparents  have  first  honors 
everywhere,  then  come  father  and  mother,  after  them 
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the  children  in  the  order  of  their  years.  The  girls 
are  always  addressed  with  respect  by  their  brothers 
and  sisters.  The  eldest  daughter  is  styled  "young 
ladV'  by  the  servants  and  as  "elder  sister'^  by  the 
other  children.  The  other  girls  are  called  by  the 
equivalent  of  "Miss"  by  their  brothers  and  sisters. 

Japanese  children  learn  to  read  and  write  at  the 
same  tiine.  They  write  upon  soft  paper  with  a  brush 
dipped  in  India  ink,  the  hand  entirely  without  sup- 
port. They  value  a  good  handwriting  more  highly 
than  any  other  accomplishment.  The  Japanese 
language  is  a  strange  combination  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  It  cannot  be  learned  without  knowing 
the  Chinese  characters.  A  child  requires  nearly  all 
of  his  elementary  school  life  for  learning  to  read  and 
write.  There  is  almost  no  object  teaching  or  science 
in  Japan. 

Women,  alone,  as  a  rule,  study  music.     The  ar- 


Incidentally  we  present  characteristic  pictures  of  a 
Japanese  marketman  and  of  a  Japanese  "jinrikisha.*^ 

The  streets  of  the  cities  of  Japan  are  rarely  wide 
enough  for  horses  and  carriages,  so  that  those  wha 
ride  do  so  in  light  two-wheeled  carriages  drawn  by  a 
barefooted  Japanese,  who  runs  very  fast  and  drawa 
the  "jinrikisha,"  that  is  the  name  of  the  carriage, 
with  an  easy  motion. 

The  Japanese  who  draw  the  "jinrikisha**  are  very 
strong  and  fleet.  They  often  wear  very  large,  light 
straw  hats,  which  shed  rain  and  protect  from  the  sun.. 
They  wear  grass  rain-coats,  which  are  so  made  as  to 
keep  out  the  rain. 

The  two  beautiful  Japanese  pictures  ars  used 
through  the  kindness  of  "The  Morse  Company**  of 
New  York,  from  CarrolFs  "Around  the  World.** 
The  general  facts  about  the  children  of  Japan  are 
from  "Japanese   Girls  and  Women,**  a  most  enter- 


TAKING  A  RIDE  IN  JAPAN. 
[From  '^Aroand  tbe  Wo||cl,**  Published  by  the  Morse  Company,  New  York.] 

rangement  of  flowers  is  taught  as  a  fine  art,  and  much     taining  book  by  Alice  M,  Bacon. 


time  is  spent  in  clipping,  bending, .  and  placing 
flowers  in  the  vases.  Each  spray  and  twig  must  be 
made  to  look  as  though  it  was  growing.  Branches, 
twigs,  and  leaves  are  all  necessary  to  a  Japanese 
bouquet.  Japan  has  had  many  famous  teachers  of  the 
art  of  arranging  flowers.  Etiquette  is  systematically 
and  persistently  taught  The  etiquette  teacher  is  an 
artist  as  much  as  the  painter  and  flower  teacher. 
The  famous  etiquette  teachers  are  almost  idolized. 
All  this  is  distinctively  "Japanese  education**  and  is 
fast  giving  way  to  modem  education,  which  is  going 
into  Japan  under  American  and  British  inspiration. 
Uany  of  the  children  of  the  nobility  have  been  edu- 
cated in  America,  and  in  the  leading  cities  there  is 
for  the  better  classes  a  good  modem  school  system. 

The  girls  marry  by  the  time  they  are  sixteen.  The 
girls  in  the  modem  schools  rebel  against  this  and  try 
every  art  and  influence  to  prolong  their  girlhood, 
their  school-day  lif«». 


Mifflin,  &  Co.  (75  cents). 


Boston:  Hough toi* 


Tiny  Lessons  fbp  Tiny  People. 

BY  A.   y.  w. 

Fill  in  the  following  blanks  with  Hke  or  love: — 

I my  mother. 

Maud pickles. 

Did  you  say  Roy to  go  to  school? 

Nora  has  some  white  rabbits  that  she  very 

much. 

Ruth  says  she winter. 

Fill  in  the  following  blanks  with  will  or  shall. 

we  go  fishing? 

I  go  if  the  sun  shines, 

Fanny get  it  for  you. 

I  • be  glad  to  see  3^ou.. 


Some  children's  brains,  like  autesian.wells,  take  long 
boring  to  be  reached. 
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3j^PA1iESB  CHILDREN. 


^     xxo    country  is  there  greater  interest 
ixx    little  cluldren  than  in  Japan,  and 


B-    st^dy  of  some  facts  regarding  them 

is     Avortb  one's   while.    In  Japan  only 

the    boys   can    carry   on     the   family 

^«»ie  and  inherit  titles  and  estates,  so  that  they  are 

^sidered  of  iniich  more  importance  than  the  girls. 

Hot* f^  *  ^^y  is  "bom  a  special  messenger  goes  forth  to 

.  J.-    .^  ^^'  relatives  and  intimate  friends,  and  all  who 

}jQ     ^®  s^ch    notice  must  make  an  early  visit  to  the 

p^^      ^*  the  nevr    arrival,  and  they  must  have  some 

722  u^;,-     ^^  the    boy.     AH  presents  must  be  wrapped 

P^J^e  P^pGX'^    tied  with  a  peculiar  red  and  white 

for  ^^  ^^'^S'>    i^^    which  is  inserted  a  bit  of  dried  fish 

^  f   ,°'^^(i  IijlgIs.^^^      Sometimes,  in  place  of  the  dried 

*ie    st:iT-Tig,  it  is  accompanied  with  a  package 


be  an  offense  to  return  them  clean — ^bad  ^ 
often  requires  a  number  of  men'  for  se^^;  ? 
carri'  out  these  acknowledgments  of  p-  J   - 

There  are  three  distinct  classes  c-  /  .^  ^   ^ 
of  the  poorest  classes  when  the'  ^  #  >  .:?     ^ 
are   carried  about  tied  upon  '  >  ^-  ^  ';^  .^r     ^ 
ber  of  the  family,  often  o',    'f  t  i^  £  r;^     ^ 


^^^w  Is  to 
j^Ibo  to  ghow  him 


shower 

Lexington 

nineteenth 

alder 

Paul 

brave 

Concord 

Grant 

soldier 

river 

lantern 

rider 

bridge 

midnight 

alarm 

Medford 


Bird's  Doctor. 


BT   SBLIKA   BABHABD. 


jj  cold,  snowy  evening,  as  a  doctor  waa  driving  home 
,  ^  jQ  ]j{s  buggy,  he  noticed  something  dark  on  the  white 
\S/  ground.  He  got  out  of  his  buggy,  and  saw  it  was  a 
ittle  bird  with  a  broken  leg.  Some  cruel  boys  had  stoned 
I  and  it  had  fallen  to  the  ground.  The  doctor  picked  up 
«he  bird,  unbuttoned  his  coat,  and  put  the  trembling  little 
creature  inside  his  coat  to  keep  it  warm.  Then  he  drove 
home  as  fast  as  he  could. 

When  the  doctor  reached  nome,  he  called  his  little 
dmighter  and  showed  her  the  bird.  Then  he  taught  her 
how  to  bandage  the  broken  leg.  He  told  her  never  to  be 
cruel  to  any  living  thing,  but  to  be  kind  to  all  who  needed 
kindness. 

This  little  girl's  nsime  was  Jane,  and  she  and  her  father, 
the  kind  doctor,  kept  the  bird  for  a  few  days,  until  the 
broken  leg  was  all  right,  and  then  they  let  it  go. 


^/ 


not  more  than  eight  c    c  i 
babies  of  the  lowest  ^  .  ^'  f  r-  M  ^ 


thc  people  in 
middle  classes  r 
not  usually  y 
rear  garde*^      \^ 
water,  a^ 
the  Q?  .  /  *  /  . 
arrr        > 


"    I 


5  / 


iWln- 

i 

^fingers, 

«th  wind, 
ts  coming. 


ouuui  Wind  is  waiting  to  welcome  the  flowers 

From  their  long  rest. 
Each  one  has  donned  for  this  happy  occasion 

His  brightest  and  best 

First  are  the  crocuses,  timidly  peeping. 

Three,  two,  and  one. 
Purple  as  amethyst,  white  as  the  snowflake. 

Gold  like  the  sun. 

Next  are  the  tulips,  marching  on  proudly. 

Brilliant  and  bright. 
Heads  held  erect,  and  faces  turned  upward 

Unto  the  light. 

Daffydowndllly  comes  tripping  softly, 

Happy  and  gay. 
Sunlight  his  good-natured  face  is  reflecting. 

Clouds  speed  away. 

Then  there  are  hyacinths,  every  one  shedding 

Perfume  most  sweet. 
Brilliantly  colored,  they  seem  to  the  vision 

A  rainbow  complete. 


Simple  Lang^uagre  Exercise. 

Write  a  sentence^  using  the  word  cold,  and  any  word 
or  words  suggested  by  it.  Such  sentences  as:  ''This 
is  not  a  cold  day,  but  a  hot  day."  ''It  is  neither  a  cold 
nor  a  hot  day,  but  a  mild  day."  "The  iron  is  not  hot, 
and  it  is  not  cold,  but  it  is  warm." 

Have  the  class  try  for  a  variety  of  sentences  with 
the  same  word.  In  such  exercises  use  the  words 
heavy,  hard,  hole,  right,  smooth,  tall,  clear,  busy,  dow, 
young,  late,  narrow,  thin,  straight. 


A  child^s  vocabulary  will  grow  as  fast  as  he  has  any 
desire  to  use  it. 

Any  child  will  talk  fast  enough  if  you  let  him  talk 
as  he  wants  to. 


...jaa 


r" 


^^-    "^ 


^  *%  ^*     'r 

%    ■^'     ^-^ 

"^ 

V     -:»,     '^ 

^"%    -^/-^ 

—11 

-^  :^.   ^    • 

"^ 

<->    • 

>' 

'_-  ''-'      -^. 

» '.     '" 

"—          _-*> 

'    '-' 

'--    -^     r«" 

•3^      •          '^ 

-  ^      : 

\\ 

I 


\ 


|u,^-  -.^-^ 


ir*^'  ^»r^ 


'Autumn  Leaves.' 


FROM  A  PAINTING 

BY  W.  GRANVILLE  SMITH. 


HE  brilliancy  of  the  autumnal  foliagfe  lasts  but  a  short  season  at  most;  when  the  biting:  frost  has  completed 
its  work*  the  trees  shed  their  dead  and  lustreless  leaves  and  wait  for  nature  to  clothe  them  anew,    . 

So  with  our  gfarments ;  unless  protected  they  must  be  discarded  at  the  end  of  the  season,  w^ 
not  worn  out,  but  ruined  by  the  biting:  alkalies  of  common  soaps  and  soap  powders* 

You  can  protect  your  clothing:  and  secure  from  it  an  extra  season's  wear  by  requiring:  j 
your  laundress  to  use  only  IVORY  SOAP.-=IVORY  SOAP  IS  99*>i^  PER  CENT.  PURE. 


Coprright.  ia07,  b;  Tb«  PiMtar  *  (teabla  Co..  CladuatL 


1^  person  wishing  ft  copy  of  this  picture  mAy  mail  to  us  lo  Ivory  So&p  Wrappers,  on  receipt  of  which,  we  will  send  a  copy  (without 
)  on  enamel  plate  paper,  x^x\^  inches,  a  suitable  size  for  framing.    THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO..  CINCINNATI.  O. 


^5^. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  HORNING  TALKS. 

BY    GEORGIA   A.   H0D8KINS. 

IVE  the  birds  a  very  important  place  in 
your  morning  talks  for  this  month. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  dwell  on  the  imag- 
inative side  a  little.  "Mr.  Bird's  Win- 
ter in  the  South/'  "Why  did  Mr.  Bird 
Come  Back?''  "The  Bird  Family's  Northern  Trip," 
and  many  similar  talks  will  interest  the  children  to 
begin  with.  Then  they  will  be  eager  to  see  and  tell 
you  of  every  new  arrival. 

Read  or  retell  to  your  class  the  "Birds  of  Killing- 
worth"  in  connection  with  the  topic  "What  Do  the 
Birds  Do  for  Us?"  They  will  enjoy  the  story  of  it 
if  too  young  to  appreciate  in  full  as  written,  and 
there  are  some  beautiful  "memory  gems"  in  this  for 
little  tots  as  well  as  older  pupils.  Above  all  else, 
strive  to  create  a  love  and  sympathy  for  bird-life. 
Don't  be  satisfied  with  knowing  their  names.  Don't 
be  ambitious  for  the  longest  list.  Be  intimate  with 
as  many  as  you  can,  but  you'll  not  find  time  to  know 
many  intimately.  Don't  say,  "There  are  no  birds 
here."  The  robin  and  the  grackle  are  almost  cer- 
tain residents  of  any  but  the  largest  cities,  and  even 
there  may  usually  be  found  in  numbers  in  the  parks. 
The  oriole,  though  not  quite  as  common,  is  more 
noticeable  from  his  gaudy  dress.  The  woodpeckers 
and  vireos  are  ntunerous,  but  quieter  than  the  first 
mentioned,  and  more  soberly  dressed  than  the 
orioles. 

Spend  much  time  on  habits.  Note  food  and  its 
bearing  on  our  needs.  Birds  of  this  month.  King- 
fishers' nests  are  interesting.  The  call  is  easy  for 
the  children  to  learn  to  recognize.  It  has  been 
likened  to  a  watchman's  rattle.  The  children  are 
quick  to  notice  the  band  around  his  throat.  They 
like  the  suggestion  that  he  looks  like  a  drum  major, 
with  the  strap  of  his  cap  under  his  chin. 

The  cowbirds  are  easily  seen  by  those  who  can 
reach  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  or  may  be  seen  in 
parks  where  cattle  are  kept,  for  they  are  rightly 
named.  Lead  the  children  to  notice  that  they  feed 
on  the  insects  that  the  cattle  startle  as  they  wander 
through  the  fields ;  curious  incidents  of  other  birds 
bringing  up  the  young  cowbirds;  her  bad  habit 
of  leaving  her  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds  for 
them  to  hatch  and  rear. 

Note  shape  of  bird's  feet.  Number  and  arrange- 
ment of  toes.  If  you  can  procure  a  few  stuffed 
specimens,  have  lesson  on  the  adaptability  of  feet 
and  bill  to  life  and  habits.  Compare  feet  of  wood- 
pecker, robin,  snipe,  duck,  and  hawk. 

Botany  should  not  be  neglected.  Try  to  teach 
the  children  how  to  gather  wild  flowers.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  take  root  and  branch,  our  native  wild 
flowers  will  soon  be  exterminated.  Watch  the 
hepaticas,  some  of  the  children  will  say  "liverwort." 
Varieties  in  color,  size,  and  habitat.  Some  plants 
are  sweet-scented,  more  commonly  the  white  one, 


according  to  Burroughs.  What  advantage  to  the 
flower  is  its  scent?  Its  color?  The  deep  tones 
of  the  last  year's  leaves  make  a  most  beautiful  color 
harmony  with  the  dainty  blossoms.  If  too  difficult 
for  the  children  to  analyze,  they  can  at  least  appre- 
ciate its  beauty.  See  how  Mother  Nature  watches 
over  her  baby  buds.  Look  at  their  soft  woolly 
coats.  tTan  you  find  any  other  fur  coats  and  hoods 
besides  these  that  little  Hepatica  and  the  Pussy  Wil- 
lows wear?  Look  on  the  trees  as  well  as  the 
ground. 

Trees  have  blossoms  as  well  as  plants.  Try  hav- 
ing the  children  name  all  the  trees  they  know  that 
have  blossoms.  They  will  name  the  horse-chestnut, 
locust,  and  fruit  trees.  Many  will  doubt  the  fact 
tliat  the  maple  and  elm  ever  blossom.  Talk  of  what 
a  flower  is,  of  its  use,  and  what  it  will  grow  to  be. 
How  many  know  the  maple  keys  and  the  winged 
seeds  of  the  elm?  Then  what  have  they  come  from? 
Have  some  maple  and  elm  branches  in  water  where 
they  can  see  and  handle  the  blossoms.  Children  do 
see  with  their  hands.  I  think  we  are  not  always 
wise  to  tell  them  not  to  touch. 

Distinguish  between  leaf  buds  and  flower  buds. 
See  which  trees  flower  first.  Protection  of  the  buds 
— ^varnished  scales — sticky,  resinous  scales.  (Balm 
of  Gilead.) 

Take  note  of  early  garden  flowers — crocuses, 
tulips,  hyacinths, 'and,  dearest  of  all  to  the  children, 
the  daflfodils.  Speak  of  the  young  trees — ^maples, 
elms,  and  oaks.  Where  are  most  of  them  found? 
How  were  they  planted?  (Squirrels,  jays,  wind, 
etc.) 

Compare  April  shower  and  July  shower.  Watch 
the  weather  vane.     Keep  record  of  the  winds. 

Nest-building — ^bird  housekeeping.  Which  bird 
do  you  think  builds  the  prettiest  nest? 

Farm  work — ^planting.  Why  do  the  farmers  tar 
the  com?  Does  the  crow  eat  more  grain  than  he 
pays  for? 

Why  do  we  see  more  earth-worm  burrows  in  the 
morning?    What  do  earth-worms  eat? 

How  many  kinds  of  swallows  do  you  know  by 
sight?  Do  you  know  their  nests?  When  do  they 
fly  lowest,  and  why? 

A  little  country  friend  wrote  me  that  she  had  been 
bending,  and  had  sent  me  some  tfferries.  Do  you 
know  what  she  meant? 

Pond  life  is  interesting  this  month.  Don't  omit 
the  little  water  newts.  If  you  can  get  the  orange 
colored  salamander,  give  him  a  plate  of  wet  moss 
and  ferns  for  his  home. 

You  may  be  able  to  get  the  real  New  England 
blossom,  the  arbutus,  to  weave  into  your  history  of 
Fast  Day,  and  the  Pilgrims. 

Don't  forget  to  make  a  word  picture  of  our  coun- 
try as  it  was  in  April,  '76,  when  you  are  telling  the 
story  of  the  nineteenth. 

Watch  this  spring  and  summer,  and  sec  which 
flowers  you  think  are  most  often  fragrant,  white, 
pink,  red.  yellow,  or  blue. 
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Pusay  Willow. 

All  winter  long  Mather  Nature  had  sent  her  winds 
to  rock  the  babies'  cradles.  Back  and  forth  they  had 
rocked,  lulling  the  baby  buds  to  sleep. 

Mother  Nature  did  not  want  them  to  waken,  for 
Jack  Frost  was  king  outside.  She  feared  that  her 
babies  would  freeze. 

In  the  fall  she  had  tucked  them  up  snugly  and 
given  them  a  warm  coverlet  to  keep  out  the  cold. 
So  the  baby  buds  had  slept  soundly  all  winter. 

At  last  it  was  time  to  awaken.  Mother  Nature 
sent  her  March  winds  to  rouse  the  little  buds. 

There  was  another  king  of  the  air.  The  beauti- 
ful golden  sun  was  king  now. 

Mother  Nature  knew  that  the  new  king  loved  the 
babies.  lie  would  help  them  to  grow  large  and 
strong. 

She  told  this  king  where  the  children  were,  and 
asked  him  to  waken  them.  So  one  bright  morning, 
the  king  sends  down  his  warm  rays.  They  tap  on 
the  brown  covers,  they  send  the  sap  up  into  the  buds. 

Soon  Mother  Nature  hears  calls  from  the  cradles. 

She  looks  and  finds  that  her  babies  are  stirring. 
How  glad  she  is! 

Soon  the  little  pussies  ask,  *^ay  we  come  out?" 

"Yes,"  says  Mother  Nature,  "if  you  will  wear  your 
fur  hoods.     It  is  very  cold  out  here." 

Some  of  the  buds  wish  to  go  with  nothing  on  their 
heads,  but  at  last  ihey  all  put  on  their  gray  pussy 
hoods  and  come  out.  At  night  it  is  so  cold  that  they 
are  very  glad  they  wore  them. 

What  a  time  they  have  rocking  on  the  brown 
branches.  Up  and  down,  here  and  there,  they  rock 
in  the  bright  sunshine.  How  many  brothers  and 
sisters  there  are! 

King  Sun  is  a  good  friend  to  them.  He  helps 
them  every  day  to  grow  longer  and  longer.  These 
pussies  are  cdled  catkins — All  the  Year  Round. 
Ginn  &  Co. 


Hiawatha  and  asked  what  it  was.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral craning  of  necks  and  shaking  of  heads.  "Come^ 
come,"  cried  the  teacher,  "you  know  what  that  is." 
Then  one  little  girl  spoke  up:  "I  guess  I  know  what 
it  is,  teacher."  "Y'ou  may  tell  the  class,  Laura." 
"I  guess  it's  a  mud  turtle."  And  instantly,  with  one- 
accord,  the  class  glibly  repeated: — 
<*Atthe  door  on  sum-mer  eve'nings  sat  th'lit-tlemud-dy  tur-tle. 
And  the  teacher  feels  that  her  artistic  cleverness  re- 
ceived a  hard  and  cruel  blow. — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


A  Device  in  Government. 

Suppose  that  a  pupil  in  the  primary  room  should  go- 
to the  water  pail  three  times  during  a  recitation. 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  let  him  go  without  interrup- 
tion, and  then  during  the  day,  at  some  convenient 
time,  have  a  general  discussion  as  to  how  long  a  pupil 
can  do  without  water  before  suflfering,  and  whether,  if 
a  pupil's  wants  have  been  supplied  before  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  recitation,  he  could  suffer  before  the  close. 
Let  the  pupils  point  out  the  interruption  occasioned 
if  all  should  thus  visit  the  water  pail.  Personal  men- 
tion of  the  offender  need  not  be  made,  but  he  should  be 
drawn  into  the  discussion.  Or,  if  thought  best,  he 
alone  might  discuss  the  matter  ^th  the  teacher.  No 
matter  about  details;  I  mean  only  to  insist  that  the 
pupil  be  led  to  set  up  his  standard  of  action,  and  make 
his  own  decision  in  regard  to  it,  so  far  as  possible,  with- 
out any  regard  for  the  mere  authority  of  the  teacher. — 
Arnold  Tompkins,  in  Public  School  Journal. 


"There  is  but  one  right  answer,  and  I  don't  want 
you  to  guess  at  that.  You  can  know  whether  you  are 
right  or  not  before  you  answer,"  said  a  teacher  whose 
little  pupils  were  as  keen  as  briers. 


A  Cleveland  Experience. 

In  one  of  the  public  schoolrooms  of  the  primary 
grade  the  teacher  has  been  reading  Longfellow's 
"Hiawatha"  to  her  pupils.  Of  course  this  is  a  rather 
ambitious  work  for  the  little  ones;  but  they  enjoy  it, 
and  the  rhythm  seems  particularly  pleasing  to  them. 
AMien  they  come  to  a  hard  word  the  teacher  goes  to 
the  blackboard  and  draws  a  picture  to  illustrate  its 
meaning,  l^s  the  pupils  find  highly  entertaining, 
and  it  helps  in  quite  a  remarkable  way  to  fix  the  text 
in  their  minds.  A  few  days  ago  they  came  to  this 
line  in  the  early  part  of  the  poem: — 
**  At  the  door  on  summer  evenings  sat  the  little  Hiawatha." 
"At — th*  door — on  sum-mer  eve-nings  sat  th' 
little—,"  read  the  children.  "Go  on,"  said  the 
teacher.  But  they  didn't  go  on.  The  name  of 
Hiawatha  was  too  much  for  them.  They  knew  who 
Hiawatha  was,  but  they  didn't  recognize  his  name. 
So  the  teacher  went  to  the  board  and  took  consider- 
able pains  in  drawing.  First,  a  wigwam  with  the 
poles  sticking  up  above  it,  and  a  rude  aboriginal 
painting  on  the  side;  second,  little  ffiawatha,  with 
feathers  in  his  hair,  squatted  at  the  wigwam  door; 
third,  a  fine  harvest  moon.    Then  she  pointed  at 
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All  lettmrs  pertainfaig  to  the  Editorial  department,  and  all  coi 
for  the  pages  of  the  Tbachbk  should  be  addressed  to  A.  S.  Wnnmr.Bdifgr, 
All  letters  pertaining  to  the  business  management  of  the  Tbachsk  should  be- 
to  thePuDlishers. 

NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 

PtMkati^n  Offic* :  S  SomerMt  St.,  Boffton,  Maaa 


WBSTEBN  OFFIOB : 
A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Room  45,  Anditorivm  Bldgp.,  €lil««co,  lU. 

Mr.  Mumford  is  also  General  Agent  for  tha  Stales  of  New  York,  In^Baaa^. 
Mi^an,  Wisconsin,  IlMnols.  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Missouri. 
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*    Books.    * 


STORIES  FROM  THE  ARABIAN  NIOHTO.  With  an 
IntrodHctory  Note.  Riverside  Literature  Series,  Num- 
bers 117  and  118.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co. 
Price,  40  cents. 

These  stories  need  no  commendation.  They  have  been 
read  and  re-read  by  every  succeeding  generation  with 
fresh  interest  and  delight.  Few  readers  have  stopped  to 
Inquire  from  whence  they  came,  having  been  satisfied  to 
enjoy  their  perusal;  but  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  learning 
where  they  have  come  from,  and  how  they  came  to  be  told. 
To  gratify  this  desire,  the  Introductory  note  in  this  edi- 
tion gives  the  reader  a  full  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
stories,  and  the  first  chapter  tells  how  they  came  to  be 
told.  There  are  ten  of  them  here  recorded,  including 
"The  Story  of  the  Enchanted  House"  and  "The  Story  of 
Sindbad  tbe  Sailor." 

PARABLES.    For  Schools  and  Home.    By  Wendell  P. 

Garrison.    New  York:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.    214  pp. 

This  volume  imparts  lessons  of  applied  morals,  and  its 
aim  is  to  aid  the  child  to  improve  in  goodness  at  the  same 
time  that  he  improves  in  reading.  The  subjects  are  well 
chosen,  the  fables  are  well  written,  and  each  subject  is 
beautifully  illustrated.  The  author  evidently  has  a  st  ong 
sympathy  with  the  young,  and  the  power  to  impart  to 
them,  in  appropriate  language,  his  own  thoughts  and 
views.  Among  the  subjects  treated  are  "Tenderness  for 
Living  Things,"  "Kindness  to  Animals."  "Vandalism." 
"Property,"  "The  Mob,"  "Patriotism,"  "The  Flag." 
"Equality  of  the  Sexes."  "Superstition,"  "Contempt,"  and 
"The  Insatiable  Mind." 

OVER  THE  ANDES;  OR,  OUR  BOYS  IN  SOUTH 
AMERICA.  By  Hezekiah  Butterworth.  Illustrated  by 
Henry  Sandham.  Boston:  W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co.  368  pp. 
Price,  n.50. 

The  South  America  of  to-day  presents  a  subject  of  great 
interest,  and  its  history  furnishes  a  valuable  lesson  for 
careful  study.  In  this  volume  .the  author  has,  with 
marked  ability,  used  the  quaint  stories  and  legends  and 


historical  incidents  gathered  by  him  while  traveling  in 
these  countries,  and.  clothing  fact  with  fiction,  has  writ- 
ten a  story  of  absorbing  interest  The  five  full-page 
beautiful  illustrations  which  adorn  the  book  add  much  to 
its  attractiveness  and  value. 

SONG  BIRDS   AND   WATER   FOWL.    By  H.  E.  Park- 
hurst.    New    York:     Charles    Scribner's    Sons.    Illus- 
trated.   Cloth.    285  pp.    Price,  $1.50. 
The  subject  is  treated  in  a  masterly  way,  in  which  re- 
liable information  is  given  in  an  attractive  style,  both  for 
clearness  and  vivacity,  and  the  many  full-page  illustra- 
tions of  birds  and  their  nests  are  as  useful  to  the  student 
as  they  are  beautiful  to  the  casual  observer  of  these  pages. 
There  is  an  artistic  finish  to  the  writing  that  is,  to  the  en- 
gravings, a  combination  not  always  met  with  in  these 
days. 

HYMNAL  FOR  PRIMARY  CLASSES.  Word  Edition. 
A  Manual  for  Primary  Sunday  Schools.  Compiled  by 
an  Experienced  Teacher.  Philadelphia:  The  American 
Sunday  School  Union.  18mo.  Boards..  232  pp.  Price,, 
by  mail,  20  cents. 

This  little  volume  contains  a  large  number  of  hymns 
adapted  to  children,  which  have  been  selected  and  ar- 
ranged with  great  care  and  skill.  The  larger  edition,  with 
both  words  and  music,  presents  melodies  suitable  for 
young  children's  voices  singing  in  unison,  while  the  har- 
mony is  arraoged  as  a  pleasing  accompaniment. 
Teachers  and  parents  are  requested  to  send  for  specimen 
copies. 

March  Brothers,  Lebanon.  Ohio,  issue  choice  school- 
room pictures  of  Lincoln,  Washington,  and  Longfellow 
(22x28)  for  25  cents  each;  the  three  for  60  cents.  The 
picture  of  I^incoln  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  ever  pro- 
duced. March  Brothers  have  a  set  of  forty-eight  perfect 
likenesses,  full  life-size.  In  imitation  crayon  portraits  of 
eminent  men  and  women,  finely  executed  (22x28)  for 
twenty-five  cents  each;  or  five  for  fl.OO. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 


♦^^ 


OLCOTT'S  SCHOOL  PAPERS,  u^ed 
in  the  best  schools  everywhere.  Ex- 
amination, Essay,  Practice,  and  Draw- 
ing Papers.  Send  for  samples  and 
prices. 


Composition  Books,  Note  Books, 
Pads,  Tablets,  etc.  The  Best  School 
Ink.  Olcott's  All-wool  Blackboard 
Erasers,  Crayons  of  all  kinds. 


^^. 


.i^ 


Natural     Slate    Blackboards,  Slated 

Cloth      and    Slated     Paper,  Liquid 

-•    Slating,  Roll  and   Revolving  Black- 
boards. 


W.  &  A.  K.  Johnson's  Unrivalled 
Wall  naps,  —  Physical,  Classical, 
Political,  and  Outline,  —  Globes, 
Charts,  etc. 


^^. 


-i^ 


The     only    house     in     New     York 
-«    that  furnishes  everything  used  in  the 


Agents  wanted. 


schoolroom.      All  your  goods  in  one 
shipment.    Send  for  estimates. 


J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

ro  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

CRUSOE'S  ISLAND 

A  BIRD-HUNTER'S  STORT. 

A  new  volume  in  **  Appletons'  Home- 
Reading  Books."  By  Frederick  A. 
Ober,  author  of  "  Camps  in  the  Carib- 
bees,"  "  Travels  in  Mexico,"  etc.  Illus- 
trated.     i2mo.      Cloth.     65  centSy  fteL 

In  this  book  the  author  gives  a  description  of  the 
veritable  island  in  which  Robinson  Crusoe  lived  his 
lonely  life,  the  scene  of  his  wreck,  his  cave,  his 
bower,  his  Man  Friday,  the  birds  he  saw  or  ought 
to  have  seen,  together  with  a  narrative  of  the 
author's  own  experiences  in  the  wilds  of  Tobago;, 
and  his  life  for  a  time  was  much  like  the  original 
Crusoe's.  It  is  a  book  of  unusual  interest  to  both 
old  and  young. 

All  of  the  volumes  in  Appletons'  Home  Reading^ 
Series  are  excellent  for  supplementary  reading. 
Seud  for  descriptive  list. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

NEW  YORK.         BOSTON.         CHICAQO. 
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pussy  W'lllow. 


April, 


i 


» 


EMSter. 

^^  VJ^tran  sleeping' 

.^o^ers  .ere  only  sleeping 

'vndernesih  the  ground. 
j^t  the  Easter  season 
'  sew  life  sll  around. 

How  and  Why. 

^^^  ibe  bluebird  know  it  Is  spring? 

do  the  bluebells  know  when  to  ring 
*^     ^^r  tbe  fairies— tune  upon  tune? 
**^^o  tbe  dear  little  pinks  come  in  June? 
yght  the  robin  to  fashion  his  neet? 
^     jjere  did  he  get  the  red  on  his  breaat? 
*^         ^Q  the  leaves  find  their  green?  who  knows? 
^  ^YxBi  makes  the  fragrance  of  the  rose? 

—Kindergarten  Magazine. 


gr  CORA    BKLLE    8HEDD. 

gAR  pussy  Willow,  we  all  love  you  well. 
You  come  in  the  springtime  good  news  to  tell. 
Of  silver  gray  fur  your  new  coat  is  madQ, 
'775  made  very  nicely,  and  we  hope  it  won't  fade. 
You  come  every  springtime  in  sunshine  and  gale, 
We  know  you  will  be  here,  for  you  never  fail! 
Our  teacher  says  surely  if  you  went  to  school, 
And  lessons  were  hard  and  you  sometimes  broke  i 

rule, 
You'a  not  be  discouraged  and  say  you'd  not  try, 
But  you'd  try  ail  the  harder,  and  win*  by  and  by. 


e> 


Pussy  Willow, 

USSY,  pussy,  pussy!"  there  she  stood  a-calling, 
"Pussy,  pussy,  pussy!"  her  voice  rang  sweet 
and  shrill-o. 

Yet  still  her  pussy  lingered;  but,  on  a  bush  be- 
side her. 
Crept    softly   out,   in   answer,   a  little   pussy 
willow.  —Mary  B.  Wilkins. 


March  nodded  to  winter,  "Good-by!    Good-by! 
Off  to  your  home  in  the  North  you  must  hie; 
Oh,  have  you  forgotten,  under  the  snow 
The  wee  seeds  are  waiting — ^yes,  waiting  to  grow? 

"They  are  Spring's  little  babies,  and  soon  she'll  be  here» 
Whispering  her  welcome  to  each  baby  dear. 
So  I'll  tidy  the  earth;  I'll  sweep  and  I'll  blow. 
Getting  it  cleared  for  the  flowers  to  grow." 

— Annie  McMullen.  in  Child  Garden. 


PAUL  REVERE. 


NOT  THIS  SIZE, 

But  Bereral  times  u  Urge,  on  |iaper  6%  by  8  inobet. 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  at  ONE  CENT  EACH 

By  the  hundred. 

300    SUSJ  £:OrF@«     send  stemp  for  catologue  and  sample. 

THESE  20  FOR  30  CENTS. 


UlSTINE  MADONNA 

MADONNA  OF  THE  CHAIR 

HOLY  NIGHT 

CHKI8TANDTHE  DOCTORS 

HOLY  FAMILY 

ANGEL  HEADS 

SPRING 

8HEPHKRDESS 

BY  THE  RIVER 

RAINBOW 


AURORA 

BABY  STUART 

ANGELUS 

HORSE  FAIR 

PLOU(iHlNG 

MILLET 

PHAR\OH'8  HORSES 

PRINCES  IN  THE  TOWER 

CHRIST    BLESSING  CHILDREN 

QUEEN  LOUISE 


Twenty  April  Pictures  for  30  cents,  including  Froebel,  Paul  Rerere* 
his  home,  Christ  Church,  views  in  Lmiiut^ton,  Concord  Bridge,  the 
*'Minute  Man,"  etc.    Mention  this  paper. 
Address 

IRS.  E.  I.  PERRT,  10  Tremont  Street,  lilden,  lass. 


The  real  strength  of  the  Dixon  Pencil,  like 
the  strength  of  the  elephant,  lies  in  itself — 
not  in  the  advertising  Schools  that  have 
once  used 

DlXOirS  PENCILS 

find  them  absolutely  unequalled  for  smooth^ 
tough,  and  durable  leads.  If  not  familiar 
with  them  send  i6  cents  for  samples  worth 
double  the  money. 

Mention  Amebicah  Pbim art  Tbachbb. 


JOSEPH  DIX  N  GRUG'BLE  CO.. 

JERSEY  CITT,  N.  J. 
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Song  of  the  Flowers. 

E'VB  brought  yoa  a  message,  good  friends,  to-day, 
A  word  of  cheer; 
And  this  is  our  message,— we've  come  to  say 
Springtime  is  here! 

We  were  cosily  sleeping  in  warm  winter  beds, 

When  a  soft  tap,  tap. 
Of  trickling  raindrops  over  our  heads. 

Disturbed  our  nap. 

A  bluebird  was  singing— we  heard  his  voice. 

So  sweet  and  clear, 
^*The  winter  is  over!  rejoice!  rejoice! 

Springtime  is  here!" 

Busily  working  with  might  and  main, 

Ere  long  we  found 
We  were  able  to  lift  our  heads  again 

Above  the  ground. 

Tis  joy  to  breathfe  the  soft,  sweet  air, 

And  up  on  high 
To  see  the  great  warm,  golden  sun. 

And  the  blue  sky. 

So  this  is  the  message  we've  brought  to-day. 

Our  word  of  cheer; 
Cold  winter  has  fled  away,  away. 

Springtime  is  here! 
Yes,  springtime  is  here! 


fi 


Memory  Gem. 

T  evening,  when  I  go  to  bed, 
I  see  the  stars  shine  overhead; 
They  are  the  little  daisies  white 
That  dot  the  meadow  ot  the  night. 


And  often,  while  I'm  dreaming  so, 
Across  the  sky  the  moon  will  go; 
It  is  » lady,  sweet  and  fair. 
Who  comes  to  gather  daisies  therec 

For,  when  at  morning  I  arise. 

There's  not  a  star  left  in  the  skies; 

Slie's  picked  them  all  and  dropped  them  down 

Into  the  meadows  of  the  town. 

—Religious  Herald. 


A  Song  of  Spring. 

BT   OKACB   B.    STEVENS. 

[Tune:  "All  the  Birds  Have  Ck)me  Again.'H 

OW  that  winter  days  are  o'er, 

See  each  hill  and  hollow. 
Where  the  sunshine  broiderie  weaves, 
'Mong  the  tender,  starting  leaves; 
Yes,  the  spring  is  here  once  more. 

And  the  birds  will  follow. 

Hark!  their  songs  I  seem  to  hear. 

Piping  sweet  and  merry. 
Borne  unto  me  by  the  breeze. 
From  the  blossom-laden  trees; 
Now  I  know  that  robin's  near, 

With  his  song  so  cheery. 

Bluebird  carols  on  each  bough. 

Spring,  the  spring  is  coming. 

Every  patt'ring  drop  that  falls. 

To  the  earliest  flow'ret  calls. 

And  within  the  sunshine  now 
Early  bees  are  humming. 

Welcome,  welcome  to  you,  spring! 

Glad  are  we  to  meet  you; 
With  your  springing  grass  and  flowers. 
And  your  sunshine-laden  hours, 
And  the  promises  you  bring, 

O,  we  gladly  greet  you. 


WE  ARE  HEADQUARTERS 


ON- 


School  Goods  and 


EducatioDal  Supplies. 


Write  us    for   School  Goods    list, 

containing    all    articles  required    in 

the   Public   Schools  and  Educational 
Departments. 


AcBO  stationer?  and  PaperCo., 

Ntrtk  Niitk  St.  iM  Wjllii  Aie.,  Brirtlfi,  N.  Y. 


THE  MASTERY   OF   MEHORIZINQ. 

THE  OREA.TE8T  MEN  IN  THE  WORLD'S  HISTORY  have  bad 
remarkable  memories.  A  sllgbt  iDvestigation  will  show  that  the 
most  successful  business  men  are  possessed  of  wonderful  memories. 
The  training  of  tbe  memory  should  be  the  basis  of  education.  The 
demands  of  commercial  life  are  daily  becoming  more  onerous;  more 
details  must  be  mastered,  more  facts  and  figures  remembered.  Only 
the  possessor  of  a  powerful  memory  can  win  and  hold  acbief  position 
In  the  world  of  work.    Price,  91.00.    Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  123  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

THE   X   RAYS, 

THBIR  PRODUCTION  AND  APPLICATION,  btFbedebiok 
Strange  Kollb,  M.  D.,  Radiographer  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Hospital;  Member  of  the  Kines  County  Medical  Society,  the  Brook- 
lyn Pathological  Society,  the  Long  Island  College  Hospltal/and  the 
Kings  (/Ounty  Hospital  Alumni  Association  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T.  A 
book  of  260  paees.  Just  out,  bound  in  handsome  cloth ;  with  60  illus- 
trations, of  which  12  are  full-page  half-tone  engravings.  A  work 
that  will  be  gratefully  appreciated  by  every  progressive  person. 
Price,  91.00,  postpaid.    Address  orders,  with  remittance,  to 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  123  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
HOW  TO  SEE  THE   POINT   AND  PLACE  IT: 

Panotuation  Without  Rules  of  Grammar. 

A  book  of  forty  pages  which  teacbes  punctuation  rapidly  by  exam- 
ple. Many  people  wbo  have  studied  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  gram- 
mar are  very  careless  and  slovenly  punctuators.  Tbis  book  is  Indis- 
pensable to  all  writers.  Memorizing  rules  and  exceptions  wastes 
time  and  they  are  soon  forgotten.  Also  gives  rules  for  placing 
capital  letters,  Italics,  and  manuscript  for  publication.  By  mail,  20 
cents.    Cloth,  40  cents. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  1J3  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
400  RECITATIONS  AND   READINGS. 

A  handsome  book  containing  400  of  tbe  best  Recitations  erer 
issued ;  designed  for  use  in  Parlor  Rntertelnments,  Reading  Clubs, 
Day  and  Sabbatb  Schools,  Adult  and  Juvenile  Temperance  Organisa- 
tions, Young  People's  Associations,  and  Family  Heading. 

Bound  in  Paper  Cover.    By  mall,  postpaid,  40  cents. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CQ. ,  ijaj-ll>erty  St.,  New  York. 
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Apkil, 


Longf  AsfO. 

I  once  knew  all  the  birds  that  came 

And  nested  in  our  orchard  trees, 
For  every  flower  I  had  a  name — 

My     friends     were      woodchucks, 
toads,  and  bees; 
I  knew  what  thrived  in  yonder  glen, 

What  plants  would  soothe  a  stone- 
bruised  toe — 
Oh,  I  was  very  learned  then — 

But  that  was  very  long  ago. 

I  knew  the  spot  upon  the  hill 
Where     checkerberries     could    be 
found — 
I  knew  the  rushes  near  the  mill, 
Where  pickerel  lay  that  weighed  a 
pound! 
I  knew  the  wood — the  very  tree 
Where  lived  the  poaching,  saucy 
crow, 
And  all  the  woods  and  crows  knew 
me — 
But  that  was  very  long  ago. 

And,  pining  for  the  joys  of  youth, 

I  tread  the  old  familiar  spot 
Only  to  learn  this  solemn  truth; 

I  have  forgotten,  am  forgot 
Yet    here's    this    youngster    at    my 
knee 

Knows   all    the   things  I  used  to 
•  know. 
To  think  I  once  was  wise  as  he! — 

But  that  was  very  long  ago. 

I  know  'tis  folly  to  complain 

Of  whatsoe'er  the  fates  decree. 
Yet,  were  not  wishes  all  in  vain, 

I  tell  you  what  my  wish  would  be: 
I'd  wish  to  be  a  boy  again, 

Back    with  the    friends    I  used  to 
know. 
For  I  was,  oh,  so  happy  then — 

But  that  was  very  long  ago. 

— Eugene  Field. 


An   Exercise  in  Oral  Repro- 
duction. 

Take  any  short  story  or  fable,  or, 
in  advanced  classes,  a  historical 
■tatement  Read  it  carefully  and 
impressively. 


"Save  the  wo- 
loen  and  children 
first!"  i«  the  in- 
stinctive   cry   of 
every  brave  man 
in  a  moment  of 
peril,  but  in  the 
every    day    con- 
cerns of  life  men 
who  are  ordina- 
rily   brave     and! 
kind    forgfet   the ' 
perils  of  trouble 
and    disease    that    over 
hang   their   famili^  s.     A 
man  engrrossed  ^irh  hia 
own  affairs  seldoai  rea- 
lizes how  bard  faip^  wifer 
is  working  >and  thfit  per- 
haps    she     is    breai^icg 
down    under   the    ?tratti 
and  becoming  wcLik  and 
sickly;  incai>able  of  do-j 
ing  the   family  <W'»rk    or 
of     looking     after      the 
children. 

It  is  just  as  much  a 
man's  duty  to  look  a  tier 
the  health  of  his  Liniil^ 
from  day  to  da\  rn*  it 
would  be  to  givi  tbom 
the  first  though:  in  a 
moment  of  shipwreck  or 
peril.  ^     ! 

It  does  not  co^t  any- 
thing more    than    i    few 

minutes  of  time  to  write  

to  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  chief  *^  ^  ^  - -^-^ 
consulting   phvsiciau  of  *5^*^ 

the   Invalids'  Hotel  and  *"         '      ^ 

Surgical  Institute  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who 
will  give  the  best  professional  advice  free 
of  charge  with  suggestions  for  inexpensive 
home-treatment  whereby  any  of  the  family 
who  are  weak  and  ill  may' be  put  on  their 
feet  again  well  and  strong  ana  hearty. 

For  thirty  years  Dr.  Pierce  has  success- 
fully treated  many  of  the  most  obstinate 
and  apparently  hopeless  cases  of  severe 
chronic  disease.  His  medicines  are  known 
throughout  the  whole  world  for  their  as- 
tonishing efficacy.  His  '*  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  "  is  the  most  perfect  remed)*  foi 
all  weak  and  debilitated  conditions  of  Ihc 
system.  It  gives  power  to  the  digestive 
organism  to  transmute  the  food  into  mus- 
cular flesli  and  active  energfy.  His  "Fa 
vorite  Prescription  "  is  the  most  successful 
medicine  ever  devised  for  the  delicate  ail- 
ments peculiar  to  women. 

His  '  Pleasant  Pellets  "  are  the  best  mild 
and  natural  laxative  for  constipation. 


1.  Require  the  pupil  to  give  the 
story  as  simply  as  possible,  excluding 
all  modifiers,  whether  single  word, 
phrase,  or  clause. 

2.  Then-  add  to  each  subject  ap- 
propriate single-word  modifiers,  not 
only  those  given  in  the  story,  but  any 
others  that  can  be  used. 

3.  Add  to  each  predicate  the 
single-word    modifiers    used  in  the 


story,  and  then  other  words  as  be- 
fore. 

4.  Add  the  phrase  modifiers  to 
each  subject  used  in  the  story,  and 
then  other  phrases  as  before. 

6.  Add  the  phrase  modifiers  to> 
each  predicate  used  in  the  story,  etc». 
as  in  4. 

6.  Change  the  phrase  modifiers  in 
4  and  6  to  single-word  modifiers,  it 
practicable. 

7.  Add  clause  modifiers  to  each 
subject  and  to  each  predicate  in  the 
story. 

8.  Add  single  word  and  phrase- 
modifiers  to  each  clause  you  have 
added. 

9.  Write  the  story  as  enlarged  by 
these  additions,  and  compare  with 
the  original  story. 

10.  Change  the  number,  if  prac- 
ticable, of  each  noun  or  pronoun  used 
as  a  subject  of  a  verb.  Note  the 
change  in  the  verb.    Deduce  the  rule. 

11.  Change  the  voice  of  any  verh 
In  the  story.  Note  the  change  in  ex- 
pression made  necessary.  Deduce 
definition  of  voice. 

12.  Change  from  direct  to  indirect 
narrative,  or  vice  versa,  and  notice 
necessary  changes  in  punctuation. 

13.  Introduce  or  change  some  of 
the  expressions  to  interrogative 
forms  or  to  exclamatory  forms. — Ed- 
ward QMeon,  in  the  Teacher. 


Laws  of  Teaching:. 

There  is  no  school  unless  the 
father,  the  mother,  the  teacher,  and 
the  pupil  keep  school  together. 

Know  thoroughly  the  subject  to  be 
taught,  and  explain  to  the  pupil  why 
you  teach  it 

Gain  and  keep  the  attention  of  the 
pupils.    Excite  their  interest 

In  teaching,  use  language  that  your 
pupils  understand. 

Begin  with  the  known,  and  go  by 
easy  steps  to  the  unknown.  Take  the 
whole  class  with  you. 

Excite  self-activity  in  the  pupils,. 


^ummev  ^c^oote^ 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

For  descriptive  pamphlet  apply  to 

M.  Chamberlain,  Cambridgfe,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Summer  Courses. 

Fourth  year  July  C— Aagust  12.  Courses 
in  Mathematics,  Science.  Han^ages,  and 
Pedafi:ogy.  A  delightful  suburban  locality  in 
New  York  City.  School  of  Pedagogy,  ninth 
year,  September  28,  189«— May  13,  1899.  For 
circulars  addrees  CHARLES  B.  BLISS,  New 
York  City.    (Uniyerslty  Heights.) 


TEN 
DEGREES 
COOLER 


Than,  on  the 


MIRTHAS 

VINEYARD  SUMMER 

INSTITUIE, 

Cottage  City,  Mass. 

T^rkrvina    Tiil^    19    I  School  of  Methods— El«»iiienUry:  3  WeekP--20  lDSfriiclors.T 
DeglllH   O  Uiy    1  £ty    School  of  Methods— niKh  School:  »  1^1  #•  eks— SO  Jll^trpr1or0. 
1808,  I  20  Aoademlo  l>epartinenls— 4  and  6  Wc-eks— 2S  Insirnrtors. 

Send  for  Sixty-fonr  Page  rircnlar  |LVd"?/".!.V"o«°rn'ro°r  l?n^ 

HHiM^^^^^^^^^i^^^M^^^^^^^^B^HMiM^^^^^BB  lu     all  dei»artment8,    advaiH 
tages  offered,  railroad  rtductians,  tuition,  club  and  combination  rates,  board,  etc. 


Seashore, 
Delightful 
Sea  Bathing, 
Concrete  Roads 
for  Bicycling.  "MainlaD 

Out  in  the  Atlantic  Ovean. 


WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,  President,;Hjde  Park,  Mass. 
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and  lead  each  to  discover  the  truth. 
Show  the  class  how  to  study. 

In  each  lesson  let  a  halt  be  made, 
■and  then  have  pupils  fix  points  al- 
ready made,  the  conclusion  reached, 
.and  the  premisee  upon  which  the 
<;oncluBion  Is  based. 

The  teaching  must  touch  the  whole 
nature  of  the  child,  and  stimulate  to 
higher  action  and  more  industrious 
iLablts  of  work,  of  silence,  of  obed- 
ience, honesty,  and  truthfulness. 
Three-fourths  of  education  is  a  habit 
■of  work. — J.  M.  Greenwood,  in  School 
■and  Fireside. 


PERIODS  OF  PAIN. 


Let  me  say  a  word  for  a  little  more 
patriotism  in  the  schools.  We  have 
little  in  our  every  day  life  to  arouse 
patriotic  ardor.  We  have  no  f  req[uent 
or  great  exhibitions  of  power;  no 
army  to  stand  in  awe  of;  no  royalty 
to  worship;  no  emblems  or  ribbons 
to  dazzle  the  eye;  and  but  few  na- 
tional airs.  We  have  elections  so  f  re- 
<iuently,  and  then  say  such  terribly 
hard  thlnj^s  of  each  other  and  about 
the  management  of  government,  that 
I  imagine  the  children  wonder  what 
kind  of  a  country  this  is  that  they 
have  been  bom  into^  There  is  no 
such  inculcation  of  patriotism  among 
our  children  as  among  the  children 
of  some  other  lands.  If  I  had  my 
way,  I  would  hang  the  flag  in  every 
schoolroom,  and  I  would  spend  an  oc- 
casional hour  in  singing  our  best 
patriotic  songs,  in  declaiming  the 
masterpieces  of  our  national  oratory, 
and  in  rehearsing  the  proud  story  of 
our  national  life.  I  would  attempt  to 
Impress  upon  all  the  supreme  value 
of  their  inheritance,  and  the  sacred 
duty  of  transmitting  it  untarnished 
and  unimpaired,  but  rather  broadened 
and  strengthened,  to  the  millions  who 
win  follow  after.— Andrew  S.  Draper. 


Menstruation,  the  balance  wheel  of 
woman^s  life,  is  also  the  bane  of  exist- 
ence to  many  because  it  means  a  time  of 
great  suffering. 

While  no  woman  is  entirely  free  from 
periodical  pain,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  na- 
ture's plan 
that  women 
otherwise 
healthy 
should  suffer 
so  severely. 
Lydia  E.  Pinlc- 
ham's  Vege- 
table Com- 
pound is 
the  most 
thorough  fe- 
male regula- 
tor known  to 
medical  sci- 
ence. It  relieves  the  condition  that  pro- 
duces so  much  discomfort  and  robs  men- 
struation of  its  terrors.     Here  is  proof: 

Dear  Mrs.  Pinkham:— How  can  I 
thank  you  enough  for  what  you  have 
done  for  me  ?  When  I  wrote  to  you  I 
was  suffering  untold  pain  at  time  of 
menstruation;  was  nervous,  had  head- 
ache all  the  time,  no  appetite,  that  tired 
feeling,  and  did  not  care  for  anything. 
I  have  taken  three  bottles  of  Lydia  E. 
Pinkham's  Vegetable  Compound,  one 
of  Blood  Purifier,  two  boxes  of  Liver 
Pills,  and  to-day  I  am  a  well  person.  I 
would  like  to  have  those  who  suffer 
know  that  I  am  one  of  the  many  who 
have  been  cured  of  female  complaints 
by  your  wonderful  medicine  and  advice. 
— Miss  Jennie  R.  Mii^es.  Leon,  Wis. 

If  you  are  suffering  in  this  way,  write 
as  Miss  Miles  did  to  Mrs.  Pinkham  at 
Lynn,  Mass.,  for  the  advice  which  she 
offers  free  of  charge  to  all  women. 


Queer  Salt. 

In  Lapland  they  have  no  salt,  and 
the  bark  of  the  fir  tree  is  used  as  a 
substitute.  The  Laps  peel  the  bark 
from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  carefully 


remove  the  epidermis,  and  then  di- 
vide the  inner  bark  into  quite  a  num- 
ber of  very  thin  layers.  During  the 
brief,  but  extremely  hot,  Lapland 
summer  the  layers  are  exposed  to  the 
sun  until  thoroughly  dried;  then 
they  are  torn  into  narrow  strips  and 
placed  in  boxes  made  of  fresh  bark 
taken  from  other  trees.  Deep  holes 
are  then  dug  in  the  sand,  and  the 
bark  and  boxes  are  buried  in  them, 
where  they  are  allowed  to  remain  for 
about  three  days. 

The  second  day  fires  are  made  over 
the  places  where  the  boxes  are  burled, 
and  kept  burning  briskly  for  several 
hours.  The  heat  penetrates  deep  into 
the  sand,  turns  the  fir  bark  a  red 
color,  and  givee  it  a  pleasing  taste 
and  odor.  Finally  the  boxes  are  un- 
earthed. The  fire  strips  are  pounded 
or  ground  into  a  coarse  powder,  and 
the  Laps  use  it  just  as  we  do  salt, 
only  much  more  sparingly,  because  it 
is  so  troublesome  to  prepare. — ^Phila- 
delphia Times. 


But  one  thing  let  me  tell  you,  John, 

Before  you  make  a  start. 
There's  more  in  being  honeet,  John, 

Twice  o'er  than  being  smart 
Though  rogues  may  seem  to  fiourish, 
John, 

And  sterling  worth  to  fail, 
Oh!  keep  in  view  the  good  and  true: 

'Twill  in  the  end  prevail. 
—From  Leaving  the  Homestead. 


Evil  thoughts  are  more  dangerous 
than  wild  beasts.  Keep  your  head 
and  heart  full  of  good  thoughts,  and 
bad  ones  will  find  no  room. 

We  get  back  our  mete  as  we  measure, 
We  cannot  do  wrong  and  feel  right; 
Nor    can    we    give    pain    and    get 
pleasure, 
For  justice  avenges  each  slight. 
—Alice  Gary. 


The  busyt  active  brain  requires  some  nerve-sustalnlDg  element  as  food. 

VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES 

Contains  the  essential  elements  to  feed^  nourish,  and  sustain  in 
activity  all  bodily  functions.  Used  30  years  -with  best  results  by 
thousands  of  diligent  brain  workers  for  the  preyention  as  well 
&B  cure  of  mental  or  nervous  exhaustion. 

It  is  a  complete  restoratiYO  of  the  vital  forces. 

eerCT^**DScrip«Ye^*aiD  hlet^M**^****^^***  powder  from  the  pbosphold  principle  of  the  ox-bntin  and  wheat  germ— formulated  by  Prof 

Prepared  only  by 


8i^% 


m  West  26th  St.,  New  York. 
If   not    found    at  ^tS3S^C3   druggists,  sent  by  mail  ($1.00). 

CROSBY'S  COI.P  AKP  CATARRH  CURE. — The  best  remedy  known  for  cold  In  the  head  and  sora  throat.    By  maU,  60  oente. 


KINDERGARTEN  &.  \- 
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SCHIBMIBHOBIAOO. 
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VEW  TOBK. 


BtmA  for  Nwo  Catalogue, 


SHOBTH>NDg^^''»E- 

.  ^,  -  Orahain's  Hand  Book 
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Write  W.  G.  CHAFFBBrO.W2Si,  N?Vr* 
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A  New  Game. 

Pafising  quickly  through  the  aisles, 
crayon  in  hand,  I  place  a  number  on 
each  slate,  not  going  beyond  sixty. 
A  boy  or  girl  is  then  called  to  the 
platform,  holding  the  slate  so  that  all 
can  see  the  number.  The  children 
rise  in  turn,  hold  up  their  slates,  and. 
telling  what  their  numbers  are,  ask 
the  pupil  on  the  platform  a  question. 
When  he  fails  to  answer  correctly, 
he  goes  to  his  seat,  and  the  one  who 
asked  the  questioii  answers  it  and 
takes  his  place. 

Suppose  the  boy's  number  to  be 
forty-five,  the  questions  will  run  like 
this:  "My  number  is  thirty-seven, 
how  much  more  is  yours  than  mine?" 

"My  number  is  ten;  if  cents,  how 
many  ten-cent  tops  could  you  buy, 
and  how  much  over?" 

"My  number  is  twenty-seven,  add 
mine  to  yours." 

"How  many  nickels  in  your  num- 
ber?" 

"If  my  number  be  taken  from 
yours,  what  will  be  left?" 

"Your  number  is  how  many  times 
my  number?"  etc. 

This  calls  for  close  attention  and 
rapid  thinking.  If  the  scholar  who 
is  being  questioned  is  a  little  slow  in 
answering,  the  others  grow  wild  with 
excitement,  and  in  their  eagerness  to 
answer  for  him  rise  from  their  seats 
and  even  press  forward  as  far  as  the 
platform.  But  noise  and  confusion 
of  this  kind  does  not  hurt  a  school, 
and  the  teacher  will  feel  amply  re- 
paid by  a  look  into  the  bright  face 
and  shining  eyes  of  the  happy  little 
people.— School  Education. 


Hard  to  Remove. 

"Habit"  is  hard  to  remove.  If  you 
take  away  the  first  letter,  "a  bit"  is 
left.  If  you  take  off  another  letter, 
you  still  have  a  "bit"  left  While  if 
you  take  ^ff  another  the  whole  of  "it" 
remains.  If  you  remove  another  it 
is  not  "t"  totally  used  up.  All  of 
which  goes  to  show  that  if  you  wish 
to  get  rid  of  a  bad  habit  you  must 
shake  it  oft  altogether. — Selected. 

Deafueifl  Cannot  be  Cured 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach 
the  diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  cure  deafness,  and 
that  is  by  contditutional  remedies.  Deaf- 
ness is  caused  by  an  inflamed  condition  of 
the  muc  JUM  lining  of  the  Eustachian  Tube. 
When  this  tube  gets  inifiamed  you  have  a 
rumbling  sound,  or  imperfect  hearing,  and 
when  it  is  entirely  closed,  deafness  is  the 
result  and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be 
taken  out  and  thin  tube  restored  to  its 
normal  condition,  hearing  will  be  de- 
stroyed foTevfr ;  nine  cases  out  of  ten  ar% 
caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  sur- 
faces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  of  Deafnes  (caused  by  catarrh) 
that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure.     Send  for  circulars,  free. 

F.  J   CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  76c. 

Hairs  Family  Fills  are  the  best. 
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Complete  Mineral   Catalogue. 

One  hundred  and  eigbty<six  pages,  forty  splendid  engrarings.  Contains  a  table  giying 
name,  composition,  and  form  of  all  known  minerals,  witb  a  supplement  bringing  the  work 
up  to  date;  a  new  metallic  classification  showing  what  minerals  contain  each  element; 
alphabetical  index  of  mineral  names  with  other  lists.  For  the  use  of  teachers,  students,  and 
collectors.  Prices,  postpaid:  Paper  bound,  25  cents;  cloth,  50  cents;  calf,  interleaved^. 
•1.00.    PxMished  by 


Collections  of  Minerals.    Cabinet  Speolmens.    Gems.   Price  Lists  Free. 
1817  ARCH  STREET,  PHII.ADELPHIA,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.    EstabUshed  1876. 


OUR  NEW  PUBI.ICATIONS. 

Fables  and  Rhymes 

(First  Reader  Grade) 

AESOP  AND    MOTHER  GOOSE. 

"  Classics  which  will  cultivate  the  ear  for  the 
masic  of  verse  and  will  stimulate  the  Imagina- 
tion." A  version  of  the  Fables  **  which  does  not 
descend  to  silliness  on  the  one  hand,  nor  rise  far 
above  the  average  comprehension  of  childhood 
on  the  other." 

LARGE  TYPE 

SUPERB   ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Mailing  Price,  boards,  25c  ,  olotb,  30c* 


Pollards 

Advanced 

Speller 

Mailing  Price,  SOc. 

A  Speller  that 
Teaches  Spelling. 

The  only  Speller  which 
dearly  develops  the 
PRKlrlPLES  of  Spell- 
ing, Syllabication  and 
i^ccent. 


Pollard's 

Advanced 

Reader 

(In  Preparation.) 

For  fifth  awl 

Sixth  Grades. 

This  book  will  contain 
many  of  the  choicest 
selections  In  Literature 
for  School  Reading. 


Studies  in  Plant  Life 

"  TEACHERS'  BOTANICAL  AID/' 
A   aeries  of  28   Charts   in  which  300 
Drawings  from  Nature  fully  illustrate 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PLANT 
from  its  Germination  to  Maturity 
of  its  Fruit  and  Seeds; 

THE    ANATOMICAL  STRUCTURE 

of  its  parts; 

▲HD  VARIOUS 

SPEQAL  ADAPTATIONS  OF  THE 
FLOWER  TO  SECURE  CROSS 
FERTILIZATION. 

Designed  for  teaching;  NATTTRE  STUDY  in 
Primary  Grades  and  for  teaching  BOTANY 
in  High  Schools  and  Academies. 


TH«  lOBAL  CURflBNT-BVBNTS  WBBKLV 

THK  FIRST  AND  ONLY  PAPER  GIVING  ALL  THB< 
k HISTORY-MAKING  NBWS  OF  THE  WORLD  LOGICAL-] 
^LY  CLASSIFIED  AND  INTELLIGENTLY  DIGESTED.        i 

k  The  Pathfinder  records  evrry  week  all  the im-\ 
/portantdoin^of  the  world-political  sovemmental  j 
^industrial,  saentific,  educatipnal,  religious  literary^ 
peic.  Thus  broadly  and  consistently  is  this  complete  j 
I  chronicle  of  the  times  classified.  At  the  same  time  J 
\it  is  clean  througrhout,  clear  and  condensed,  oon- j 
.partisan  and  truthful.  Alwasrs  up-to^te,  fresh  andC 
/entertainingr,  illustrated  with  timely  maps,  portraits.  \ 
\tiz  ,  and  amplified  with  special  articles  of  current/ 
^interest,prize  stories,anecdote8.EVBRY  progrbssiveI 

^SCHOOL    EVERY  INTELLIGENT  HOME,  WANTS  1  HE  1 

f  PATHFINDER.  Trial,  13' weeks,  25c  Veariy$i.< 
.  Low  rates  to  school  clubs.  Sample  free.  Name  paver ^ 
^Address:  TbePetbflndrr  Washinfl:ti«n.  D    •- 


SIMfER  WATCH  FREE 


tibub  wt  m\\\.  kepi  jw  a  Muativ - 
Ctrt  PMtrrn  A3l»#rt  Ct*lB  ud  *«*<^. 


Western  PBMiiiliiiig  Honie,_CliiGa£o. 

\  BEAUtIfDL  rOLLECTIOK  i?^."/^ 

only  18  cents.    Opals,  Oems.  and  Minerals  at 
very  low  prices. 

ARTHUR  M.  FULLER, 

LAWBEKCE,  KAH8A8. 


WftfT%nMd*    MoMT  tvtit — ^  —  — 

SAFE  WATCH  €0^  7  Wa 


«•  «iu  Mi,  aU  H  to  ranr 

MMtMad.    AdAnMatMM.. 
■  SteMt,  Mew  T«rk 


A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION  BT  MAIL. 
'-~-^"";     The    National    Correspond- 
^  r_::iVm.  enc«  Normal, 

''*'  "  "*"^n  Fenton,  Mich.,  teaches  Lan- 
I  guages.  Science,  History,  Peda- 
gogy, Book-keeping,  Shorthand, 
eto.,  to  students  by  mail. 
Degree,  diploma,  and  reriew 
courses.  One  thousand  enrolled 
last  year. 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 


Agents    wanted.      Good    wagen     made 
everywhere. 


Uli  y  rrn— To  correspond  with  School 
IIMIIIlII  Supply,  Furniture,  and 
Text-book  houses  with  riew  to  selling 
goods  during  the  coming  vacation.  Six 
years' successful  experience.  Established 
trade.    Address, 

Charles  B.  Kelley,  Toms  Riyer,  N.  J. 
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Recitation  Rules. 

If  you  expect  to  have  leesons 
learned,  make  them  short 

Assign  but  few  lessons  to  be 
learned  at  home;  children  must  have 
time  to  work,  play,  eat,  sleep,  and 
grow. 

Keep  your  explanation  down  to  the 
level  of  your  pupils'  minds.  A  great 
deal  of  teaching  "flies  over  the 
heads"  of  your  pupils.  You  must 
learn  to  talk  in  household  Anglo- 
Saxon,  9uch  as  men  use  In  business 
and  women  at  home. 

Your  chief  business  is  to  make 
pupils  think,  not  to  think  for  them; 
to  make  them  talk,  not  to  talk  for 
them;  to  draw  out  their  powers,  not 
to  display  your  own. 

Keep  your  voice  down  to  the  con- 
versational key.  A  quiet  voice  is 
music  in  a  schoolroom. 

Train  your  pupils  to  recite  in  good 
Englisii,  but  do  not  worry  them  by 
interruptions  while  they  are  specLk- 
ing.  Make  a  note  of  incorrect  or  in- 
elegant expressions,  and  have  them 
corrected  afterwards. 

Seldom  repeat  a  question.  Train 
your  pupils  to  a  habit  of  attention, 
so  that  they  can  understand  what  you 
say  the  first  time. 

Give  your  slow  pupils  time  to 
think  and  speak.  The  highest  praise 
given  by  an  English  inspector  to  a 
teacher  was  "that  he  allowed  his  slow 
boys  time  to  wriggle  out  an  an- 
swer."—Swett's  Monthly  Teaching. 


Flower  Seeds  Free—A  Liberal 
OfTerl 

All  of  our  readers  who  are  inter- 
ested in  flowers,  and  have  a  place  in 
which  to  cultivate  them,  should  ac- 
cept the  liberal  offer  of  S.  H.  Moore 
ft  Co.,  23  City  Hall  place,  New  York, 
whe  agree  to  send  their  charming 
magazine.  The  Ladies'  World,  on 
trial  six  months  for  only  20  cents, 
and  306  varieties  of  Choice  Flower 
Seeds  *  free  with  every  subsclption. 
See  their  advertisement  on  another 
page  of  this  issua 


CAMERA 

$1.00.       $1.00.       $1.00. 

Toa  can  photograph  anything.  Instanta- 
neous or  time  exposure.  We  prepare  all  ap- 
SaratQB,  plates,  chemicals,  etc.,  you  follow 
irections.  Anyone  with  this  camera  can 
soon  learn  the  art  of  photography.  It  will  be 
a  niee  present  for  vacation.  Get  it  now. 
Teach  yourself.  Prepared  plates  only  25 cents 
per  dozen.    Lots  of  run  for  2  cents.    By  mall, 

"camera 

$1.00.      $1.00.      $1.00. 

If  at  anytime  within  a  year  you  desire  to 
trade  for  one  of  our  RBPKATINO  cameras, 
we  will  allow  you  $1.00  and  take  back  the  one 
yon  buy.  The  repeating  camera  is  like  a  re- 
peating rifle.  You  photog^ph  one  plate  and 
Instantly  place  another  in  position.  No 
trouble  or  bother.  Tou  load  it  at  home  and 
■nap  the  pictures  at  pleasure.  Any  child  can 
handle  it.  This  is  a  new  device  never  put  on 
the  market  before.  $3.00,  $4.00,  $5.00,  accord- 
ing to  sice  and  number  of  plates. 

AGENTS  CAN  HAKE  nONEY. 
Addran, 

A.  H.  OBAIO,  MrnkwonascWis. 


■iwiittMOMQoajttJMOOTOoiMoaaooairoaOTiwattOTgiMiwOTgt 


HE  THREE  FAVORITE   ri  AlI/rDC 
AND  MOST  POPULAR  rLUTTLlfO 


100    colors 
,  and  markings,  aU 
and  finest  varieties  that  can  oe  i 


ROYAL  SHOW  PANSIES,  °^ 

the  hirj;?t^i«t  flowering  and  finest  variei        _        

cureU  iti  J^urope,  without  question  the  best  strain  of  Pansy. 

U  ACTIIDTIIIilC    Over 20 varieties, embracing 

HMO  I  UH  I  lUni^i  every  known  good  sort,  in- 

^^      duding  Aurora,  Empress  of  India,   I<ady  Bird, 

fi^3!      iCing  Theodore,  Pearl  White,  Ruby  King,  New 

f  JrilUant,  Yellow  and  Spotted.     Very  Best, 

^  ClilrrT  Drue    Over40  named vatie- 

Ofw  CC  I    rCIIO.  Ues  of  Eckfoitl»8  best 

European  and  American  named  sorts. 

ONE  PACKET  OF  EACH  VARIETY 


FOR  ONLY  6  CENTS  I 


.  ^>..i..*  ««^«..-  vjia  IN  STAMPS  and  the  addreaa  of  two 

A  GENUIIIE  emtOAIH  ^'^^         Mends  that  pow  flowers. 

made  to  introduce  my  Flower  Seeds  to  new  customers.    I NCLU  01 A 0  FREE  COPY  of  my 

Catalogue  for  1898,  the  handsomest  book  published,  devoted  exclusivelv  to  Flower  Seeds. 
*Flc  "  '  ^  ~    - 


and  "Floraxculture' 

Sbbdswoman 

OP  America. 


i,TURE'»,  (revised  edition)  how  to  grow 

MISSC.  H.LIPPINC0TT7' 


flowers  from  seecl,  by  The  Pioneer   '  > 
319-323  eth  St.  £ 
MIrtneapolli 


Art  for  the  People. 

There  are  few  things  that  go 
farther  toward  making  the  home  at- 
tractive and  pleasant  to  live  in  than 
good  pictures.  They  brighten  the 
walls,  often  tell  an  interesting  story, 
and  always,  in  their  selection,  show 
something  of  the  taste  of  the  people 
who  own  them. 

To  put  the  work  of  really  famous 
artists  within  the  easy  reach  of  a 
great  number  is  a  praiseworthy 
undertaking,  and  this  is  just  what 
the  Proctor  &  Gamble  Company,  the 
makers  of  Ivory  soap,  are  doing. 
Not  content  with  the  commonplace 
and  cheap  pictures  that  serve  so 
many  in  the  exploitation  of  their 
goods,  this  company  has  spared 
neither  expense  nor  time  to  secure 
the  best.  It  does  not  need  the  eye  of 
an  expert  to  appreciate  the  excep- 
tional beauty  of  the  copies  of  paint- 
ings and  drawings  that  they  are 
using  to  keep  their  friends  informed 
of  their  product  He  who  runs  may 
read  in  these  pictures  the  evidences 
of  taste  and  knowledge  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  artists,  and  appreciate  the 
large  sums  that  must  have  been  ex- 
pended for  the  original  pictures  they 
so  successfully  reproduce  in  colors. 
Such  pictures  as  "Waiting  for  the 
Stage,"  by  Percy  Moran,  "A  Summer 
Girl"  and  "At  Home,"  by  Alice  Bar- 
ber Stephens,  "A  Pink  Rose,"  by 
Leon  Moran,  "Ready  for  Battle,"  by 
Francis  Day,  and  "Autumn  Leaves," 
by  W.  Granville  Smith,  are  the  kind 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  the  art 
galleries  or  occasionally  in  the  pages 
of  the  leading  magazines.  They  are 
not  the  sort  usually  employed  for  ad- 
vertising purposes.  It  may  fairly  be 
said  that  the  Proctor  ft  Gamble  Com- 
pany are  serving  a  double  purpose. 
They  are  not  only  calling  attention 
to  Ivory  soap,  one  of  the  b.est  and 
most  favorably  known  articles  of 
domestic  consumption,  but  they  are 
at  the  same  time  affording  pleasure 
and  better  acquainting  the  public 
with  first-class  contemporary  art. 
In  the  printing  of  these  beautiful 
pictures  they  have  spared  no  expense 
to  make  them  as  near  the  originals 
as  possible,  and  the  rare  delicacy  and 
harmony  of  the  tints  of  the  repro- 
ductions have  only  been  obtained 
after  thorough  and  exhaustive  ex- 
periments. To  better  insure  com- 
pletely satisfactory  results,  they  sent 
an  expert  to  Europe,  to  study  and 


report  on  the  color  processes  of  the 
famous  European  printing  establish- 
ments, and  they  have  also  made 
many  tests  in  a  fully  equipped  plant, 
with  a  view  to  perfecting  the  prep^ 
aration  of  the  plates  and  presses  for 
this  particular  work. 

When  it  is  known  that  some  of  the 
editions  of  single  prints  include  aa 
large  a  number  as  4,000,000  copies, 
some  idea  of  the  mechanical  re- 
sources and  the  cost  involved  is  ap- 
parent. It  is  only  in  line  with  the 
governing  principles  of  all  the  busi- 
ness of  this  famous  house  to  put  the 
best  obtainable  material  and  work 
into  anything  they  place  before  the 
public.  A  true  idea  of  the  real  value 
of  one  of  these  color  pictures  may  be 
readily  obtained  by  putting  one  of 
them  in  a  simple  frame,  under  glass. 
It  is  then  very  difficult  for  even  i^ 
connoisseur  to  distinguish  them  from 
paintings  in  oil  or  water  color  with 
which  they  may  be  compared. 


Every  teacher  should  know  the 
beautiful  Perry  Pictures  fw  use  In 
schools  of  all  grades.  Twenty  of 
these  pictures  are  named  in  "ad"  on 
another  page.  They  are  sent  for 
thirty  cents,  postpaid,  five  sets  for 
$1.00.  Every  teacher,  every  home, 
every  schoolroom  should  have  a  set 
The  April  pictures  at  the  same  price 
will  interest  the  children  in  Paul  Re- 
vere and  his  midnight  ride,  etc. 
Send  stamp  for  sample  and  catalogue 
of  300  subjects  to  Mrs.  B.  M.  Perry, 
10  Tremont  street,  Maiden,  Mass.  Be 
sure  to  see  the  Perry  Pictures  of 
Authors  and  Poets  and  their  Homes. 

SnfbnTs  Perhet  Heel  Protecfor 

Is  the  only  derloe  th»t  pre  tents  lop- 
sided Boot-Heels.    Guar&mofMl  lo  add 
80  per  cent,  to  the  we-iLrlDg  mumtr  of 
any  pair  of  shoes.   Madu  Qf^ver 
Steel,  chilled,  verj  durahl?.    Eully  | 
applleA  by  any  one.     We  maU  a 
sample  pair,  with  nalb,  for  iCkj.,  or  a  I 
box  oontaimng  six  pairs  pro^iGtcKrs,  i 
with  nalla,  a  steel  cnlsc  K  t\n  m\x%^ 
and  full  instroetfcms  for  uppmag; 


M.iiA    ' 


full  instroetlons  f or  upplrJagvl 

for  iO  eta.  ^0en(s  wanffd:.  AddreMs,! 

Woodman  Co..  »*ox  387 a»  »*'**ton. 


LEARN  TO  HYPNOTIZf  I 


OrvMeBtwandflroftiMevth.  MakMhoazs 

of  fltn.    Yoa  oui  make  tbo  weak  h  ■trong 

u  » lion,  or  tbo  ballj  u  Umld  v  "X  eUM. 

¥oa«uicare4f 

orb«4li«klU,o 

othen  U» "  eono  **  to 

foa.  lere  *  okcj 

yoa.  ET«t7  wiskf 


lOeta.  Addren.  Prof.  J.  K. 
B»ll»,PMSfi,  Dls.^ 


'eono*'to         iO^  ?~    ^W 

of.j.K.,03  y^rSnll 


A  H008IER   IN  UONDDRAS 

Will  delight  the  children  and  Instruct  the 
Teacher.  A  charming  volume,  hy  a  Hoosler. 
Asrents  wanted  sverTwhere.  Teachers  report  as 
high  as  fS.OO  profit  for  one  evening.  Sample 
«opy»  peper.  75c.  Clnth Jfl-M.  Write  for  terms. 
E)  >orado  Puhllshlng  Co.,Box2]l,  Indianapolis^ 
Ind.  .^m 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  MORNING  TALKS. 

BY   GEORGIA    ▲.   H0D8KINS. 

IVE  the  birds  a  very  important  place  in 
your  morning  talks  for  this  month. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  dwell  on  the  imag- 
inative side  a  little.  "Mr.  Bird's  Win- 
ter in  the  South/'  "Why  did  Mr.  Bird 
Come  Back?''  "The  Bird  Family's  Northern  Trip/' 
and  many  similar  talks  will  interest  the  children  to 
begin  with.  Then  they  will  be  eager  to  see  and  tell 
you  of  every  new  arrival. 

Read  or  retell  to  your  class  the  "Birds  of  Killing- 
worth"  in  connection  with  the  topic  "What  Do  the 
Birds  Do  for  Us?"  They  will  enjoy  the  story  of  it 
if  too  young  to  appreciate  in  full  as  written,  and 
there  are  some  beautiful  "memory  gems"  in  this  for 
little  tots  as  well  as  older  pupils.  Above  all  else, 
strive  to  create  a  love  and  sympathy  for  bird-life. 
Don't  be  satisfied  with  knowing  their  names.  Don't 
be  ambitious  for  the  longest  list.  Be  intimate  with 
as  many  as  you  can,  but  you'll  not  find  time  to  know 
many  intimately.  Don't  say,  "There  are  no  birds 
here/'  The  robin  and  the  grackle  are  almost  cer- 
tain residents  of  any  but  the  largest  cities,  and  even 
there  may  usually  be  found  in  numbers  in  the  parks. 
The  oriole,  though  not  quite  as  common,  is  more 
noticeable  from  his  gaudy  dress.  The  woodpeckers 
and  vireos  are  numerous,  but  quieter  than  the  first 
mentioned,  and  more  soberly  dressed  than  the 
orioles. 

Spend  much  time  on  habits.  Note  food  and  its 
bearing  on  our  needs.  Birds  of  this  month.  King- 
fishers' nests  are  interesting.  The  call  is  easy  for 
the  children  to  learn  to  recognize.  It  has  been 
likened  to  a  watchman's  rattle.  The  children  are 
quick  to  notice  the  band  around  his  throat.  They 
like  the  suggestion  that  he  looks  like  a  drum  major, 
with  the  strap  of  his  cap  under  his  chin. 

The  cowbirds  are  easily  seen  by  those  who  can 
reach  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  or  may  be  seen  in 
parks  where  cattle  are  kept,  for  they  are  rightly 
named.  Lead  the -children  to  notice  that  they  feed 
on  the  insects  that  the  cattle  startle  as  they  wander 
through  the  fields ;  curious  incidents  of  other  birds 
bringing  up  the  young  cowbirds;  her  bad  habit 
of  leaving  her  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds  for 
them  to  hatch  and  rear. 

Note  shape  of  bird's  feet.  Number  and  arrange- 
ment of  toes.  If  you  can  procure  a  few  stuffed 
specimens,  have  lesson  on  the  adaptability  of  feet 
and  bill  to  life  and  habits.  Compare  feet  of  wood- 
pecker, robin,  snipe,  duck,  and  hawk. 

Botany  should  not  be  neglected.  Try  to  teach 
the  children  how  to  gather  wild  flowers.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  take  root  and  branch,  our  native  wild 
flowers  will  soon  be  exterminated.  Watch  the 
hepaticas,  some  of  the  children  will  say  "liverwort." 
Varieties  in  color,  size,  and  habitat.  Some  plants 
are  sweet-scented,  more  commonly  the  white  one, 


according  to  Burroughs.  What  advantage  to  the 
flower  is  its  scent?  Its  color?  The  deep  tones 
of  the  last  year's  leaves  make  a  most  beautiful  color 
harmony  with  the  dainty  blossoms.  If  too  difficult 
for  the  children  to  analyze,  they  can  at  least  appre- 
ciate its  beauty.  See  how  Mother  Nature  watches 
over  her  baby  buds.  Look  at  their  soft  woolly 
coats.  "Can  you  find  any  other  fur  coats  and  hoods 
besides  these  that  little  Hepatica  and  the  Pussy  Wil- 
lows wear?  Look  on  the  trees  as  well  as  the 
ground. 

Trees  have  blossoms  as  well  as  plants.  Try  hav- 
ing the  children  name  all  the  trees  they  know  that 
have  blossoms.  They  will  name  the  horse-chestnut, 
locust,  and  fruit  trees.  Many  will  doubt  the  fact 
that  the  maple  and  elm  ever  blossom.  Talk  of  what 
a  flower  is,  of  its  use,  and  what  it  will  grow  to  be. 
How  many  know  the  maple  keys  and  the  winged 
seeds  of  the  elm ?  Then  what  have  they  come  from? 
Have  some  maple  and  elm  branches  in  water  where 
they  can  see  and  handle  the  blossoms.  Children  do 
see  with  their  hands.  I  think  we  are  not  always 
wise  to  tell  them  not  to  touch. 

Distinguish  between  leaf  buds  and  flower  buds. 
See  which  trees  flower  first.  Protection  of  the  buds 
— ^varnished  scales — sticky,  resinous  scales.  (Balm 
of  Gilead.) 

Take  note  of  early  garden  flowers — crocuses, 
tulips,  hyacinths,  and,  dearest  of  all  to  the  children, 
the  daffodils.  Speak  of  the  young  trees — ^maples, 
elms,  and  oaks.  Where  are  most  of  them  found? 
How  were  they  planted?  (Squirrels,  jays,  wind, 
etc.) 

Compare  April  shower  and  July  shower.  Watch 
the  weather  vane.     Keep  record  of  the  winds. 

Nest-building — ^bird  housekeeping.  Which  bird 
do  you  think  builds  the  prettiest  nest  ? 

Farm  work — planting.  Why  do  the  farmers  tar 
the  com?  Does  the  crow  eat  more  grain  than  he 
pays  for? 

Why  do  we  see  more  earth-worm  burrows  in  the 
morning?    What  do  earth-worms  eat? 

How  many  kinds  of  swallows  do  you  know  by 
sight?  Do  you  know  their  nests?  When  do  they 
fly  lowest,  and  why? 

A  little  country  friend  wrote  me  that  she  had  been 
berfying,  and  had  sent  me  some  tfferries.  Do  you 
know  what  she  meant? 

Pond  life  is  interesting  this  month.  Don't  omit 
the  little  water  newts.  If  you  can  get  the  orange 
colored  salamander,  give  him  a  plate  of  wet  moss 
and  ferns  for  his  home. 

You  may  be  able  to  get  the  real  New  England 
blossom,  the  arbutus,  to  weave  into  your  history  of 
Fast  Day,  and  the  Pilgrims. 

Don't  forget  to  make  a  word  picture  of  our  coun- 
try as  it  was  in  April,  '76,  when  you  are  telling  the 
story  of  the  nineteenth. 

Watch  this  spring  and  summer,  and  see  which 
flowers  you  think  are  most  often  fragrant,  white, 
pink,  red,  yellow,  or  blue. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  HORNING  TALKS. 

BY    GEOUOIA   A.   H0D8KINS. 

IVE  the  birds  a  very  important  place  in 
your  morning  talks  for  this  month. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  dwell  on  the  imag- 
inative side  a  little.  "Mr.  Bird's  Win- 
ter in  the  South/'  "Why  did  Mr.  Bird 
Come  Back?*'  "The  Bird  Family's  Northern  Trip," 
and  many  similar  talks  will  interest  the  children  to 
begin  with.  Then  they  will  be  eager  to  see  and  tell 
you  of  every  new  arrival. 

Read  or  retell  to  your  class  the  "Birds  of  Killing- 
worth"  in  connection  with  the  topic  "What  Do  the 
Birds  Do  for  Us?"  They  will  enjoy  the  story  of  it 
if  too  young  to  appreciate  in  full  as  written,  and 
there  are  some  beautiful  "memory  gems"  in  this  for 
little  tots  as  well  as  older  pupils.  Above  all  else, 
strive  to  create  a  love  and  sympathy  for  bird-life. 
Don't  be  satisfied  with  knowing  their  names.  Don't 
be  ambitious  for  the  longest  list.  Be  intimate  with 
as  many  as  you  can,  but  you'll  not  find  time  to  know 
many  intimately.  Don't  say,  "There  are  no  birds 
here."  The  robin  and  the  grackle  are  almost  cer- 
tain residents  of  any  but  the  largest  cities,  and  even 
there  may  usually  be  found  in  numbers  in  the  parks. 
The  oriole,  though  not  quite  as  common,  is  more 
noticeable  from  his  gaudy  dress.  The  woodpeckers 
and  vireos  are  numerous,  but  quieter  than  the  first 
mentioned,  and  more  soberly  dressed  than  the 
orioles. 

Spend  much  time  on  habits.  Note  food  and  its 
bearing  on  our  needs.  Birds  of  this  month.  King- 
fishers' nests  are  interesting.  The  call  is  easy  for 
the  children  to  learn  to  recognize.  It  has  been 
likened  to  a  watchman's  rattle.  The  children  are 
quick  to  notice  the  band  around  his  throat.  They 
like  the  suggestion  that  he  looks  like  a  drum  major, 
with  the  strap  of  his  cap  under  his  chin. 

The  cowbirds  are  easily  seen  by  those  who  can 
reach  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  or  may  be  seen  in 
parks  where  cattle  are  kept,  for  they  are  rightly 
named.  Lead  the  children  to  notice  that  they  feed 
on  the  insects  that  the  cattle  startle  as  they  wander 
through  the  fields ;  curious  incidents  of  other  birds 
bringing  up  the  young  cowbirds;  her  bad  habit 
of  leaving  her  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds  for 
them  to  hatch  and  rear. 

Note  shape  of  bird's  feet.  Number  and  arrange- 
ment of  toes.  If  you  can  procure  a  few  stuffed 
specimens,  have  lesson  on  the  adaptability  of  feet 
and  bill  to  life  and  habits.  Compare  feet  of  wood- 
pecker, robin,  snipe,  duck,  and  hawk. 

Botany  should  not  be  neglected.  Try  to  teach 
the  children  how  to  gather  wild  flowers.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  take  root  and  branch,  our  native  wild 
flowers  will  soon  be  exterminated.  Watch  the 
hepaticas,  some  of  the  children  will  say  "liverwort." 
Varieties  in  color,  size,  and  habitat.  Some  plants 
are  sweet-scented,  more  commonly  the  white  one. 


according  to  Burroughs.  What  advantage  to  the 
flower  is  its  scent?  Its  color?  The  deep  tones 
of  the  last  year's  leaves  make  a  most  beautiful  color 
harmony  with  the  dainty  blossoms.  If  too  difficult 
for  the  children  to  analyze,  they  can  at  least  appre- 
ciate its  beauty.  See  how  Mother  Nature  watches 
over  her  baby  buds.  Look  at  their  soft  woolly 
coats.  "Can  you  find  any  other  fur  coats  and  hoods 
besides  these  that  little  Hepatica  and  the  Pussy  Wil- 
lows wear?  Look  on  the  trees  as  well  as  the 
ground. 

Trees  have  blossoms  as  well  as  plants.  Try  hav- 
ing the  children  name  all  the  trees  they  know  that 
have  blossoms.  They  will  name  the  horse-chestnut, 
locust,  and  fruit  trees.  Many  will  doubt  the  fact 
that  the  maple  and  elm  ever  blossom.  Talk  of  what 
a  flower  is,  of  its  use,  and  what  it  will  grow  to  be. 
How  many  know  the  maple  keys  and  the  winged 
seeds  of  the  elm?  Then  what  have  they  come  from? 
Have  some  maple  and  elm  branches  in  water  where 
they  can  see  and  handle  the  blossoms.  Children  do 
see  with  their  hands.  I  think  we  are  not  always 
wise  to  tell  them  not  to  touch. 

Distinguish  between  leaf  buds  and  flower  buds. 
See  which  trees  flower  first.  Protection  of  the  buds 
— ^varnished  scales — sticky,  resinous  scales.  (Balm 
of  Gilead.) 

Take  note  of  early  garden  flowers — crocuses, 
tulips,  hyacinths,  and,  dearest  of  all  to  the  children, 
the  daflfodils.  Speak  of  the  young  trees — maples, 
elms,  and  oaks.  Where  are  most  of  them  found? 
How  were  they  planted?  (Squirrels,  jays,  wind, 
etc.) 

Compare  April  shower  and  July  shower.  Watch 
the  weather  vane.     Keep  record  of  the  winds. 

Nest-building — bird  housekeeping.  Which  bird 
do  you  think  builds  the  prettiest  nest  ? 

Farm  work — ^planting.  Why  do  the  farmers  Jar 
the  com?  Does  the  crow  eat  more  grain' than  he 
pays  for? 

Why  do  we  see  more  earth-worm  burrows  in  the 
morning?    What  do  earth-worms  eat? 

How  many  kinds  of  swallows  do  you  know  by 
sight?  Do  you  know  their  nests?  When  do  they 
fly  lowest,  and  why? 

A  little  country  friend  wrote  me  that  she  had  been 
berfying,  and  had  sent  me  some  Iftrries.  Do  you 
know  what  she  meant? 

Pond  life  is  interesting  this  month.  Don't  omit 
the  little  water  newts.  If  you  can  get  the  orange 
colored  salamander,  give  him  a  plate  of  wet  moss 
and  ferns  for  his  home. 

You  may  be  able  to  get  the  real  New  England 
blossom,  the  arbutus,  to  weave  into  your  history  of 
Fast  Day,  and  the  Pilgrims. 

Don't  forget  to  make  a  word  picture  of  our  coun- 
try as  it  was  in  April,  '76,  when  you  are  telling  the 
story  of  the  nineteenth. 

Watch  this  spring  and  summer,  and  see  which 
flowers  you  think  are  most  often  fragrant,  white, 
pink,  red.  yellow,  or  blue. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  HORNING  TALKS. 

BY   OEOUOIA   A.   H0D8KINS. 

IVE  the  birds  a  very  important  place  in 
your  morning  talks  for  this  month. 
^  Don't  be  afraid  to  dwell  on  the  imag- 
3  inative  side  a  little.  "Mr.  Bird's  Win- 
ter in  the  South/'  "Why  did  Mr.  Bird 
Come  Back?*'  "The  Bird  Family's  Northern  Trip," 
and  many  similar  talks  will  interest  the  children  to 
begin  with.  Then  they  will  be  eager  to  see  and  tell 
you  of  every  new  arrival. 

Read  or  retell  to  your  class  the  "Birds  of  Killing- 
worth"  in  connection  with  the  topic  "What  Do  the 
Birds  Do  for  Us?"  They  will  enjoy  the  story  of  it 
if  too  young  to  appreciate  in  full  as  written,  and 
there  are  some  beautiful  "memory  gems"  in  this  for 
little  tots  as  well  as  older  pupils.  Above  all  else, 
strive  to  create  a  love  and  sympathy  for  bird-life. 
Don't  be  satisfied  with  knowing  their  names.  Don't 
be  ambitious  for  the  longest  list.  Be  intimate  with 
as  many  as  you  can,  but  you'll  not  find  time  to  know 
many  intimately.  Don't  say,  "There  are  no  birds 
here."  The  robin  and  the  grackle  are  almost  cer- 
tain residents  of  any  but  the  largest  cities,  and  even 
there  may  usually  be  found  in  numbers  in  the  parks. 
The  oriole,  though  not  quite  as  common,  is  more 
noticeable  from  his  gaudy  dress.  The  woodpeckers 
and  vireos  are  numerous,  but  quieter  than  the  first 
mentioned,  and  more  soberly  dressed  than  the 
orioles. 

Spend  much  time  on  habits.  Note  food  and  its 
bearing  on  our  needs.  Birds  of  this  month.  King- 
fishers' nests  are  interesting.  The  call  is  easy  for 
the  children  to  learn  to  recognize.  It  has  been 
likened  to  a  watchman's  rattle.  The  children  are 
quick  to  notice  the  band  around  his  throat.  They 
like  the  suggestion  that  he  looks  like  a  drum  major, 
with  the  strap  of  his  cap  under  his  chin. 

The  cowbirds  are  easily  seen  by  those  who  can 
reach  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  or  may  be  seen  in 
parks  where  cattle  are  kept,  for  they  are  rightly 
named.  Lead  the-children  to  notice  that  they  feed 
on  the  insects  that  the  cattle  startle  as  they  wander 
through  the  fields ;  curious  incidents  of  other  birds 
bringing  up  the  young  cowbirds;  her  bad  habit 
of  leaving  her  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds  for 
them  to  hatch  and  rear. 

Note  shape  of  bird's  feet.  Number  and  arrange- 
ment of  toes.  If  you  can  procure  a  few  stuffed 
specimens,  have  lesson  on  the  adaptability  of  feet 
and  bill  to  life  and  habits.  Compare  feet  of  wood- 
pecker, robin,  snipe,  duck,  and  hawk. 

Botany  should  not  be  neglected.  Try  to  teach 
the  children  how  to  gather  wild  flowers.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  take  root  and  branch,  our  native  wild 
flowers  will  soon  be  exterminated.  Watch  the 
hepaticas,  some  of  the  children  will  say  "liverwort." 
Varieties  in  color,  size,  and  habitat.  Some  plants 
are  sweet-scented,  more  commonly  the  white  one. 


according  to  Burroughs.  What  advantage  to  the 
flower  is  its  scent?  Its  color?  The  deep  tones 
of  the  last  year's  leaves  make  a  most  beautiful. color 
harmony  with  the  dainty  blossoms.  If  too  difficult 
for  the  children  to  analyze,  they  can  at  least  appre- 
ciate its  beauty.  See  how  Mother  Nature  watches 
over  her  baby  buds.  Look  at  their  soft  woolly 
coats.  Can  you  find  any  other  fur  coats  and  hoods 
besides  these  that  little  Hepatica  and  the  Pussy  Wil- 
lows wear?  Look  on  the  trees  as  well  as  the 
ground. 

Trees  have  blossoms  as  well  as  plants.  Try  hav- 
ing the  children  name  all  the  trees  they  know  that 
have  blossoms.  They  will  name  the  horse-chestnut, 
locust,  and  fruit  trees.  Many  will  doubt  the  fact 
that  the  maple  and  elm  ever  blossom.  Talk  of  what 
a  flower  is,  of  its  use,  and  what  it  will  grow  to  be. 
How  many  know  the  maple  keys  and  the  winged 
seeds  of  the  elm?  Then  what  have  they  come  from? 
Have  some  maple  and  elm  branches  in  water  where 
they  can  see  and  handle  the  blossoms.  Children  do 
see  with  their  hands.  I  think  we  are  not  always 
wise  to  tell  them  not  to  touch. 

Distinguish  between  leaf  buds  and  flower  buds. 
See  which  trees  flower  first.  Protection  of  the  buds 
— varnished  scales — sticky,  resinous  scales.  (Balm 
of  Gilead.) 

Take  note  of  early  garden  flowers — crocuses, 
tulips,  hyacinths,  and,  dearest  of  all  to  the  children, 
the  daflfodils.  Speak  of  the  young  trees — maples, 
elms,  and  oaks.  Where  are  most  of  them  found? 
How  were  they  planted?  (Squirrels,  jays,  wind, 
etc.) 

Compare  April  shower  and  July  shower.  Watch 
the  weather  vane.     Keep  record  of  the  winds. 

Nest-building — bird  housekeeping.  Which  bird 
do  you  think  builds  the  prettiest  nest  ? 

Farm  work — ^planting.  Why  do  the  farmers  Jar 
the  com?  Does  the  crow  eat  more  grain  than  he 
pays  for? 

Why  do  we  see  more  earth-worm  burrows  in  the 
morning?    What  do  earth-worms  eat? 

How  many  kinds  of  swallows  do  you  know  by 
sight?  Do  you  know  their  nests?  When  do  they 
fly  lowest,  and  why? 

A  little  country  friend  wrote  me  that  she  had  been 
berfying,  and  had  sent  me  some  tftrries.  Do  you 
know  what  she  meant? 

Pond  life  is  interesting  this  month.  Don't  omit 
the  little  water  newts.  If  you  can  get  the  orange 
colored  salamander,  give  him  a  plate  of  wet  moss 
and  ferns  for  his  home. 

You  may  be  able  to  get  the  real  New  England 
blossom,  the  arbutus,  to  weave  into  your  history  of 
Fast  Day,  and  the  Pilgrims. 

Don't  forget  to  make  a  word  picture  of  our  coun- 
try as  it  was  in  April,  '76,  when  you  are  telling  the 
story  of  the  nineteenth. 

Watch  this  spring  and  summer,  and  see  which 
flowers  you  think  are  most  often  fragrant,  white, 
pink,  red,  yellow,  or  blue. 
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Teaclior!i{'llKWm''}MorF 

SHOULD  HAVE 

FOSTER'S  HISTORICAL  OOTUNE  MANUAL 

Clear.      Oonelse.      Gomprehenslye. 

Acknowledged   by  LEADING    EDUCATORS  aa   the  BEST 
WORK  EXTANT  for  Students  and  Teachers  of  History 
in  COMKON  SCHOOLS,  NORMAL  SCHOOLS, 
COUNTY  NORMAL  INSTITUTES,   SUM- 
MER SCHOOLS  and  COLLEGES. 
A.dniirable  Features. 

1.    Systematic  Historical  Chains  of  Erents. 
iS.    Comprehensire  Outlines  on  all  Financial  Policies. 
8.    Unique,  specially  copyrighted  Campaign  War  Maps. 
4.    Political  Parties — origin,  leaders,  principles  and  down- 
fall. 
tf.    All  important  Treaties  made  by  the  United  States. 

6.  liloTements  toward  Confederation. 

7.  Noted    American    Authors    and     Historical    Literary 

Productions. 

rry  :    Cover,    146    Pages,  Postpaid,  30  cents. 
Ltberal  JDiscounis  far  class  use. 


New  England  Publishing  Co., 

Boston 

8  Somerset  Street. 


THE  MA5TERY  OF  MBflORIZINa 

THE  OREATEfiT  MEN  IN  THE  WORLD'S  HISTORY  bare  had 
remarkable  memories.  A  slight  iovestigation  will  show  that  the 
most  successful  business  men  are  possessed  of  wonderful  memories 
The  tratiiinff  of  the  memory  should  be  the  basis  of  education.  The 
demands  or  commercial  life  are  daily  becomLos  more  onerous;  more 
details  must  be  mastered,  more  facts  and  figures  remembered.  Only 
the  possessor  of  a  powerful  memory  can  win  and  hold  a  chief  position 
in  the  world  of  work.    Price,  $1.00.    Postpaid  on  receipt  of  prioe. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  laa  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

THE  X   RAYS, 

THEIR  PRODUCTION  AND  APPLICATION,  By  Frederick 
Stramob  Kolle,  M.  D.,  Radiographer  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Hospital  I  Member  of  the  Kings  County  Medical  Society,  the  Brook- 
lyn Pathological  Society,  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  and  the 
Kings  County  Hospital  A.lumni  Association  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  A. 
book  of  260  pages,  Just  out,  bound  in  handsome  cloth ;  with  60  illua- 
trations,  of  which  12  are  full-page  half-tone  engravings.  A  work 
that  will  be  gratefully  appreciMed  by  eyery  progressiye  person. 
Prioe,  $1.00,  postpaid.    Address  orders,  with  remittance,  to 

LACOMIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  laa  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
HOW  TO  5EE  THE   POINT   AND  PLACE   IT: 

Panctaation  Withoat  Roles  of  Grammar. 

A  book  of  forty  pages  which  teaches  punctuation  rapidly  by  exam- 
ple. Many  people  who  haye  studied  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  gram- 
mar are  very  careless  and  slorenly  punctuators.  This  book  is  india- 
pensable  to  all  writers.  Memorizing  rules  and  exceptions  wastes 
time  and  they  are  soon  forgotten.  Also  gives  rules  for  placing 
capital  letters,  iuiics.  and  manuscript  for  publication.  By  mail,  20 
j  cents.    Cloth,  40  cents. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  laa  Uberty  St.,  New  York. 
400   RECITATIONS  AND   READINGS. 

A  handsome  book  containing  400  of  the  best  Recitations  ever 
issued ;  designed  for  use  in  Parlor  Entertainments,  Reading  Clube, 
Day  and  Sabbath  Schools,  Adult  and  Juvenile  Temperance  Organisa- 
tions, Tonng  People's  Associations,  and  Family  Reading. 

Bound  in  Paper  Cover.    By  mail,  postpaid,  40  cents. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  laa  Uberty  St.,  New  York. 


Chicago 

Boom  46,  Auditorium  Bldg. 


THE  WINSHIP  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

3  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 
T\riX.LIA.M   F.    JA.RVI8,   Manager. 

THE  OLDEST  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Send  to  either  office  for  Manual  and  Blanks. 

We  have  during  this  season  of   the  year  many  calls  for  Teachers    of    all    grades. 
If   you  desire  to  change,    write  us  for  particulars. 

t|     •!    H 

Our  Patrons  Have  Confidence  in  Us. 

•I    i|    H 

THE  WINSHIP  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 


TOPKKA.  KAMSAM. 
H.  C.  FELLOW,  Manager. 


AKRON,  O. 

MISS  R.  B.  FINDLEY,  Manager. 


BOSTON,  Mass., 
I  Somerset  Street* 
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CAMERA 

$1.00.       $1.00.      $1.00. 


Yoa  can  photograph  anvthlng.  Instanta- 
neous or  time  exposure,  we  prepare  all  ap- 
paratus, plates,  chemicals,  etc.,  you  follow 
airections.  Anyone  with  this  camera  can 
soon  learn  the  art  of  photography.  It  will  be 
a  nice  present  for  yacation.  Get  it  now. 
Teach  yourself.  Prepared  plates  only  26  cents 
per  dozen.  Lotsof  run  for2cents.  By  mail, 
|l.OO. 

CAMERA 

$1.00.       $1.00.       $1.00. 

If  at  any  time  within  a  year  you  desire  to 
trade  for  one  of  our  REPEATING  cameras, 
we  will  allow  you  $1.00  and  take  back  the  one 
yon  buy.  The  repeating  camera  is  like  a  re- 
peating rifle.  You  photograph  one  plate  and 
instantly  place  another  in  position.  No 
trouble  or  bother.  You  load  it  at  home  and 
snap  the  pictures  at  pleasure.  A  ny  child  can 
handle  it.  This  is  a  new  device  never  put  on 
the  market  before.  $3.00,  $4.00,  $5.00,  accord- 
ing to  size  and  number  of  plates. 

AGENTS  CAN  HAKE  HONEY. 

Address, 

A.  H.  CRAIG,  Makwonairo,  Wis. 

Overtaxed  Brainworkers 

find  the  best  medium  for 
health,  as  well  as  for 
vitality  and    pleasure,    in 


STERLING 


BICYCLES 


"  BUILT  LIKE  A  WATCH." 

As  sterling  in  fact  as  in 
name.  Every  detail  of 
construction  the  result  of 
care  and  study. 

sterling  pi  ices  for  '98 :  Road  Models,  $00 
and  $76.  Racers,  $85.  Chainless.  $12&. 
Tandems,  $125.    Catalogue  mailed  free. 

High-grade  wheels  within  everybody* s  reach, 

STERLING  CYCLE  WORKS 
274-276-278  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


2500  BICYCLES     <> 

'--— .  '  THAT'S  TOO  MAHY 

^0  mu^t  olo«e  oat  oar  immenna 
HioLk  tif  ^  modelK,  inolodinK  nearly 
V*.\  4litTnr.'[](  niHkM.  at  prioaB  which 
will  »t»i  I  t  ]i  h^m  tBoto  to  make  room  for 
!^4iT.f>Hr|f  lott  caa  make  6#0  money 
hMkpi  nu  d-'  Second  hand  wheels  |6.UU 
to  rJ(i  I  < '  N^w  97  models.  SIS.OU  to  %Bb  (0 

frnntt^d.  ^^  iL«4^l><  f-Ilj  E-ped  sahjeci  to  fall  ezami- 
Si^-i*f*iHivn   ovit  fartteed.    Write  for  cou~ 

lJ  47ffari,o  tlm   aiA   rt<^ ! table  ^'oycle  Hoose. 

-l.vifm    I  )Ti.K    K*K.    Llepi  I  PHt    CHICAGO,    ILL. 

.  4,.Ui*\ni  uum^jt-oj  -giQ  t>erfeffUy  reliable.— Editor* 

MULWOIFREi 

VpvA^:^  of  $A.DC  (#  lltJLOliJk  but  1^  >BlraduE-ii  HIT 

irrli  ?k4lrr&  MbuTt  Cliblb  ftb>]   INLT  mETrr. 

\  .,'^  "•',"  I  3 NCI  <ii  ptvrw  ll  t-f  T'JftT  flrt™>as 
,,.  :        ■    '    '■  -'  -  ^-  ^l.{,  BJir^rdi^ 

H'n'  .    -'"I  JTH,  hf  a  nil 

on  joor  o«ta|M;t««  wid    Mtmii- 

sad  flio  asmlteitt  oSto  whloh  w  vlU  md,  ud  It  it  WvOj 
-  MoMTMtiirMtLlf notnoratbaantMcd.  MAtmm^vmm, 
WATOir  OO^  7  Warren  Street.  Mew  York. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 

BoTi  and  Qirlf  can  get  a  Nickel-FUtM  Wstch, 
\  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling  1 1-2  dosen 
}  Packsges  of  Blaine  at  10  cents  each.    Send  joar 
full  aAbess  hy  return  mall  and  we  will  forward 
the  Blaine  post-paid,  and  a  large  Premium  list. 
No  monej  rtquired. 
JLVINS  Opf  HiAT  ^|0.  99i|f9Td  Junction,  BlaM* 


Business  Notes. 

We  intended  to  offer  a  new  pre' 
mium  this  month,  but  *'  Bird  Neigh- 
bors "  is  such  a  great  success  that 
we  propose  to  keep  the  offer  open 
another  month. 


One  superintendent  writes,  "  It 
is  the  greatest  premium  offer  you 
have  ever  made,"  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  agree  with  him,  although 
we    have    offered    many  valuable 


ones. 


The  book  is  a  perfect  gem  ;  once 
in  your  possession,  you  would  not 
take  $5  for  it,  if  another  copy 
could  not  be  obtained. 


Just  think  of  our  being  able  to 
offer  you  absolutely  free  a  large 
octavo  volume  of  350  pages,  with  50 
full-page  pictures  of  birds  in  colors, 
for  only  three  new  subscribers  to 
the  American  Frvmary  TecLch&r  or 
Modem  Methods!  It  seems  almost 
impossible,  but  it's  true,  neverthe- 
less. 


A  volume  like  "  Bird  Neighbors '' 
usually  retails  at  three  or  four  dol- 
lars. You  can  have  a  copy  of  the 
book  and  a  year's  subscription  to 
the  American  Primary  Teacher  for 
only  $2.25.  Our  advice  to  you, 
however,  is,  get  the  three  new 
subscribers  and  secure  the  book 
free. 


Again  we  would  emphasize  the 
fact  that  we  want  more  local  agents 
to  push  our  papers  and  books  at 
Teachers'  Institutes  and  Summer 
Schools. 


No  more  lucrative  work  can  be 
found  than  that  which  we  have  to 
offer. 


It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  a 
local  agent  to  make  from  $10  to  $25 
a  week  working  for  us.  What  more 
profitable  work  can  you  engage  in 
during  your  summer  vacation? 


We  have  been  appointing  local 
agents  during  the  past  few  weeks  at 
the  rate  of  fqur  or  five  a  day.  Ter- 
ritory is  being  rapidly  taken  up, 
but  it  may  not  be  too  late  for  you 
to  secure  the  agency  for  your  In- 
stitute. 


Drop  us  a  line  at  once,  and  if  your 
county  has  not  already  been  as- 
signed; it  is  yours. 

Pysi^Egs  Manager. 


LORING'S 
FAT-TEN-D 
AND  GORPULA. 


BEIEDIE8  THAT  MPABT  FLESH 

AND  TIM  AND  CIIRK  NER7C 

AND  BRilN  EIH&DSTIOR. 


READ  THE  PROOF. 


Mr.  Eddie  Olrard,  the  "Funnieat  ComedlAn,'' 
of  the  farce  comedy  firm  of  DonneUy^  and 
Oirard,  made  a  great  success  la  "Natural  Gas '• 
"  Thw  Rain  Maker/'  and 
"My  Friend  from  India," 
and  later  appeared^,  in 
that  remarkable  New 
York  saccess,  ."The 
(Jeeser."  He  took  Lor- 
infr's  Fat-Ten-U  and  Cor- 
pnla  Foods.  Read  his 
letter: 

53  East  106th  Street, 
NewYork.N.Y. 
Maylb,l»7. 

MB88R8.  LORIItO  ft  Ck>.. 
42  W.  22d  St.,  New  York. 
_    obhtldcbh:— It  gives 

^^^^■^^^'-^'"•■^^^  weeks  on  a  treatment 
of  your  Fa^Ten-U  and  Corpnla,  I  hare  cored 
myself  of  chronic  dyspepsia  and  increased  my 
weight  thirty-two  pounds.  These  preparations 
are  without  a  doubt  the  best  Foods  and^onics  in 
the  market.  You  hare  my  permission  to  publish 
this  testimonial  and  my  picture. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Edward  Oikard. 

Alice  Porter,  of  Armstrong  and  Porter,  the 
popular  sketch  artists,  writes  thus  from  18M 
Walker  St,  Mt  Auburn,  Cincinnati,  Ohio:- 

MB88R8.  LORinO  ft  CO.,  _ 

42  W.  22d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Obn TLRMKir  .•  —  Upon  the  recommendatton  of 

some  friends,  I  commenced  to  toke  your  rai- 

Ten-U     and     Corpula 

Foodi.  and    In    fl    w&ok* 

■J8  unundB.  I  am  an  uc- 
trft»*t  mhJ  dnrlHK  th« 
past  flenflon  1  Jiave  niid 
BO  tnueh  work  ftud  Bitra. 
lULtliiK  t^>  *lo,  enpecUMT 
I  at  tlio  contlflUOHfi  per; 
forminififi  theatrca,  thM 
1  bftCftmo  wom  out  imd 
Ian  very  thin,  that  I 
foaad  f  mii'it  do  same- 
thing  or  lone  <iny  eii^ru^i^- 
nienL  no  b(?(EJin  tukliiK 
TOUT  ltKi4i  with  the  above 
r(^s  uJ  t  *.  My  r  rien  d  a  sajr* 
*"  How  ifiLich  batter  ymi 
li>olt/'*J\d  I  oni  so  tbauk- 

^^^ 1^,^^    ^j,(it    J    ,.an    imrdlj- 

flnil  word*  toexprfiBBU.  You  liavtj  my  pcrmii- 
tlon  t0  use  this,  tD(t*th*r  «^H*i  "^v  P?'^*°SI^Pil: 
for  n.U'*'rU«li]i^  piirtMAe*.  and  ah  on  In  I  recei¥e 
any  ON.  .;;..-  1  ^\.'A\  btj  ftlad  to  iiifiwcr  them^ 
ll*>ptii*4  voii  will  IfcAve  the  same  succe**  «"" 
thousancb  of  others,:!  remain, 

Yours  very  tnily,^^  _^^ 

ALIOS  PORTBR. 

Fat-Ten-U  Tablets,  |1  a  botUe.  Uquld  Fat- 
Ten-U,  %l  a  bottle.  Corpula,  %\  a  bottle.  WRIT- 
TEN GUAKAKTEE  to  refund  the  price  if 
Corpula  and  Fat-Ten-U  are  teken  according  to 
directions,  without  good  resulU. 


I^etters  luldreaiMMl  by  ladles  to  Mrs.  Br. 
Amy  M.  Henry,  who  has  charge  of  our 
Woman's  Department,  will  be  opened 
and  answered  by  Mrs.  Henry  or  her 
chief  assistant. 


Sendietttrs  and  mail,  express,  or  C.  O.  D.  orders 
to  Loring  A  Co.,  proprietors.  Send  for  free  copy 
of  "  How  to  Get  Plump  and  Rosy."  Mention  de- 
partment number  below  on  your  envelope  when 
you  write.    Use  only  the  nearest  address. 

LORlNfi  ft  CO.,  Dept.  236. 

Kos.  S8^  Wabaiih  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI. 
No.  42  W.  22d  St.,  Kew  York  City.  : 

"~     No.  3  Hamilton  Place.  Boston,  Mass. 
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VALUABLE  TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  NATURE  STUDY. 


First  Prinoiples  of  Affriculture.  B7  Prof. 
K.  B.  VOOBHBBt,  A.  Mm  Rutgers  CoIleK®-  212 
pp.  72  cents.  A  clear  and  practical  exposition 
of  the  principles  of  sclentiflc  agriculture. 

An  Slementarr  Cours«  in  General  Bi- 
ology* B7  J.  U.  PILL8BUBT,  A.  M.  176  pp. «  60 
cents.  A  valuable  text-book  for  bigh  schools, 
academies,  etc.,  and  for  beginners'  classes  In 
colleges  ;  thoroughly  adapted  to  normal  school 
work. 


Plant  Description  and  Analysis  Blank. 
Bt  J.  H.  PiLL8BURr,  A.  M.  Intro,  price  per 
block  i  2.^  sheets  ),  26  cents.  The  best  means  of 
recording  botanical  observations  and  becoming 
familiar  with  botanical  terms. 

Synopsis  of  Botanical   Teriua.    By.   J.  H. 

IMLL8BORY.  A.  M.  4  pp.  Hvo.  Price,  5  cents 
each  ;  $3.00  per  buudred.  The  complete 
nomenclature  of  the  subject  in  convenient 
form  ;  especially  serviceable  with  the  Piant  De- 
scription and  Analysis  Blank. 


Nature  in  Terse.  A  Poetry  Reader  for  Chil- 
dren. Compiled  by  Mary  I.  Lovejoy.  S19  pp. 
Illustrated.  72  cents.  A  choice  collection  of 
212  poems  for  use  with  nature  study,-  or  as  a 
supplementary  reader  for  lower  grades. 

Ito 


Friends.     By 

155pp.    Beautifully  if. 


The    Plant  Baby  and 

KATB  LOCIAB  BROWV.     11-^,       - 

lustrated.  48  cents.  A  fascinating  nature 
reader  for  primary  grades,  showing  how  plants 
grow,  and  other  first  steps  in  botany. 


SIZjITCSR.     BUliDBI^T*     A     OOM[E»A.PrV,  Pablishers,  Boston,  New  York,  Chloaffo- 


The  Gem  Pencil  Sharpener 


It 


It  is  a  Practical  ilachine  for 

Sharpening  both  Lead  and  Slate  Pencils. 

**  it  EiYes  me  great  plesiure  to  recommend  the  *  Gem  Pencil  Sharpener.' 
does  the  work  well  and  qiUckly.  This  last  is  of  great  importaaoe  for  sehool 
work.  This  *  sharpener '  is  in  satisftetorr  use  in  rtan  many  of  the  cities  snd 
towns  of  the  State.  From  what  1  personally  know  of  the  results  here  and  else- 
where, 1  am  folly  oooTlnoed  that  the '  Oem '  is  the  yery  best  sharpener  on  the 
marliet.  In  fact  I  do  not  beliere  that  there  is  any  other  which  at  all  compsrss 
irith  this  one  for  nse  either  la  the  school  or  the  offloe.'* 

JosL  D.  Mn.f.mt, 
Mmmim  i0  Mam.  State  Bsard  of  Mduemkot^ 

Prloe»       t       t       S3.CM>. 

SrarD  FOB  DssoKiPTrm  oxBouuLm. 

Manofsotued  by 

F.  H.  COOK  k  CO.   :  Ltokinstsb,  Uass 


THE  three  grades  of  ESTERBROOK'S  VERTICAL   PENS  are  exactly 
saited  for   Vertical    Writing  ia    Schools.     Every   teacher  should    be   familiar   wil^h    them 

No.  656     ..s^JH^^S®   ^°'  ^^^    -^^^2^ES!^    ^^'  ^^^  «^^^2^^S 

Ask  your  stationer  for  them.     THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  Vo?^':''^SL7^'i 


"UNIQUE-BEGAU8E  PEDAGOGICAL" 

rs^  my\w%w^h 

orricB  or 

Cottnty  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Room  907  The  Temple, 
CHICAGO. 

January  24,  1898. 

I  have  carefully  examined  The   Werner  Arith- 
metieSy  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  endorse  thein 
unqualifiedly.     The  plan  of  the  books  is  unique  and 
thoroughly  pedagogical.      They  are  unique  because 
they  are  pedagogical.      Mr.    Hall  has  written  into 
these  books  the  experience  of  many  years  of  remark- 
able success  in  teaching,  and  every  lesson  has  been 
tried  in  his  own  schoolrooms.     The  books  are  used  in 
many  of  our  schools,  and  with  the  most  gratifying 
success.     In  my  opinion,  Hall's  Arithmetics  are  be- 
yond comparison  the  besc  that  I  have  ever  seen.     I 
can  safely  say  to  our  teachers :  <*  Follow  the  books 
from  beginning  to  end.'*    The  children  can  do  the 
work,  and  can  do  all  of  it,  so  admirably  are  the  books 
graded. 

I  believe  Mr.  Hall  has  done  a  distinct  service  to 
the  schools  in  writing  thes^  Arithmetics. 

[Signed-]                 ORVILLE  T.  BRIGHT. 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,' Cook  County,  111. 

TAiOIfiQ 

For  Brain-Workers,  the  Weak  and 
DebiUtated. 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

is  without  exception,  the  Best 
Remedy  for  relieving  Mental 
and  Nervous  Exhaustion ;  and 
where  the  system  has  become 
debilitated  by  disease,  it  acts 
as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer, 
affording  sustenance  to  both 
brain  and  body. 

Dr.  E.  Cornell    Esten.   Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  says  :  "  I  have  met  with  the 
greates  and  most  satisfactory  results 
in  dyspepsia  and  general  derangement 
of  the  cerebral  and  nervous  systems, 

N.  B.-THB  WERNER  ARITHMETICS,  by 
Prof.  Frank  H.   Hall,  are  published  by  the 
WERNER      SCHOOI.      BOOK       COMPANY.' 

For  Specimen  Copies^  etc.,  address 

WERNER  SCHOOL  BOOK  COMPANY, 

yew  York,  Chicago,  or  Botton. 

causing  debility  and  exhaustion." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 
Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  1. 

Beware  of  Substitutes  and  ImitatiQiis. 

For  sale  by  all  Drugsrists. 

anmicsN-PRin/wTtaoiffi 


VoL  XXI.— No.  9. 


MAY,  1898. 


^.VlagSSfc.l  «»*««^ 


Mr.  Winship's  Conversations. 


Memorial  day  should  be  patriotic  without  stirring 
up  sectional  feeling. 

Why  not  even  up  the  salaries  of  primary  and  grade 
teachers  everywhere? 

J.  M.  Greenwood  of  Kansas  City  is  the  president 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  this  year. 

George  E.  Church  of  Providence  is  president  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  this  year. 

Jack-in-the-pulpit,  shepherd's  purse,  and  chick- 
weed  are  good  wild  flower  studies  for  May  and  June. 

Ferns,  mosses,  lichens,  and  toadstools  are  among 
the  studies  for  May  and  June  that  are  often  neglected. 

Why  not  have  a  Chicago  crusade  all  over  the  coun- 
try until  grade  teachers  everywhere  receive  a  living 
salary? 

Dandelions,  daisies,  apples,  strawberries,  buttercup, 
and  clover  are  flowering  plants  easily  studied  in  May 
and  June. 

Will  it  be  feasible  for  you  to  attend  a  summer 
school?  If  so,  it  will  pay  you  professionally,  and, 
probably,  financially. 

Ella  is  a  great  name  in  Chicago  just  now.  It  was 
largely  due  to  Ella  F.  Young  and  Ella  G.  Hull  that 
the  salary  raise  was  secured  recently. 

Have  exercise  in  reading  about  wonderful  animals, 
the  coral  polyps,  nest-building  fishes,  luminous  ani- 
mals, animal  electricians,  hibernating  animals,  etc. 

If  the  railroads  will  make  a  $10.00  round  trip  rate 
from  Cleveland  and  Chicago  to  Washington  in  July, 
as  they  do  in  April,  they  ought  to  give  that  city  a 
lake  deluge  in  midsummer. 

Every  grade  teacher  in  the  land  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful to  Mrs.  Ella  F.  Young  and  Mrs.  Ella  6.  Hull  for 
their  gi'eat  work  in  getting  a  uniform  $1,000  salary 
for  all  grade  teachers  in  Chicago. 

It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  have  congressional  action 
in  which  there  is  no  North,  no  South,  no  Democracy, 
Republicanism,  or  Populism,  no  silver  or  gold  preju- 
dice, but  one  grand  patriotic  effusion. 

■  There  have  been  no  important  educational  official 
changes  this  year.  The  most  serious  is  the  retire- 
ment of  Henry  Sabin  from  the  state  superintendency 
of  Iowa,  and  of  0.  C.  Corson  from  that  of  Ohio. 

The  raise  in  salary  in  Chicago  is  a  grand  event  in 
the  history  of  primary  and  grade  teachers.  Primary 
teachers  are  placed  on  the  same  salary  as  the  grade 
teachers,  and  all  are  to  have  a  salary  of  $1,000  a  year. 

In  the  first  grade  the  teacher  should  have  no  formal 
language  lessons,  but  every  wrong  use  of  an  import- 


ant idiom,  every  striking  grammatical  error  and  mis- 
pronunciation should  be  corrected  so  far  as  it  may  be 
done  incidentally. 

It  was  Froebel  who  said  that  the  ideas  introduced 
from  month  to  month  should  bear  essential  relations 
to  the  life  of  the  child  and  to  each  other,  and  that  the 
child  should  see  more  and  more  fully  his  own  nature 
and  that  of  the  world. 

The  George  Howland  Club  and  the  Ella  F.  Young 
Club  of  Chicago  unite  in  advocating  that  principals 
of  primar}'  schools  shall  pass  a  rigid  examination  and 
shall  have  given  evidence  by  their  records  of  "unusual 
executive  power  wliile  teachers."  It  is  significant 
that  teachers'  clubs  make  such  recommendations. 

The  grade  teachers  in  Chicago  have  had  more  in- 
fluence than  architects  for  once.  Let  us  have  a 
sea.son  of  thanksgiving  and  praise.  Thousand  dol- 
lar salaries  are  secured  by  appropriating  as  much  for 
teachers'  salaries  as  for  schoolhouses.  The  architects 
may  be  depended  upon  to  get  in  their  work  now,  and 
the  frills  will  come  back  upon  the  schoolhouses. 

Primary  teachers  have  great  advantage  over  grade 
teachers,  in  that  the  exceptional  high  salaries  are  paid 
to  those  trained  in  primary  schools.  Primary  super- 
visors are  taken  from  these  ranks  and  they  often  re- 
ceive $2,500,  and  in  some  cases  nearly  $4,000.  Most 
training  school  principals  are  taken  from  the  primary 
school  teachers  and  most  of  the  successful  women 
text-book  authors  are  primary  school  teachers  or  have 
made  their  reputations  in  that  service. 

North  Conway  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  moun- 
tain resorts  in  the  country.  The  American  Institute 
of  Instruction  will  meet  there  for  the  first  time  July 
5-8.  The  railroad  fare  from  any  point  in  New  Eng- 
land will  be  very  low  and  the  board  will  be  both  good 
and  cheap.  The  best  fifty-cent  mountain  drive  in 
America  will  be  offered  the  teachers,  while  an  all-day 
railway  excursion  through  the  Crawford  Notch  to 
Crawford's  and  Fabyan's  will  be  provided  for  a  mere 
trifle.  This  ought  to  be  the  largest  meeting  in  the 
history  of  the  institute.  For  circular  address 
George  E.  Church,  Providence,  E.  I. 

Washington  has  the  most  adequate  hotel  accom- 
modation at  a  reasonable  rate  of  any  city  in  which 
the  N.  E.  A.  has  ever  met.  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
city  on  the  continent,  and  has  by  all  odds  the  most 
attractions  for  teachers  of  any  city.  It  may  be  un- 
fortunate that  more  teachers  have  been  to  Washing- 
ton during  the  past  ten  years  than  have  attended  any 
three  sessions  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  but  there  are  300,000 
left  who  have  not  seen  the  national  capital.  Organ- 
ization and  information  about  the  ways  and  means  of 
getting  there  and  staying  there  ought  to  make  this  by 
far  the  largest  meeting  in  the  history  of  the  N.  E..^ 
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VALUABLE  TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  NATURE  STUD¥ 


^ir*i  Principles  of  Affricnlture.  Bj  Prof. 
K.  B.  VooBHBBS,  A.  Mm  Butgers  Colleje.  212 
PPlu'*  *^"'?- ,  ^  <'*®**'  »»id  practical  exposition 
or  tbe  principles  of  scientiflc  agriculture. 

^°i  51®"'.f"f*Sy»^®'»"«  'n   General    Bl- 

!?i®f^'  ."'  "?•  H- PlLLSBURT,  A.  M.     176  pp.-  60 

c«nt«.  A  valuable  textbook  for  high  schools, 
»ca4»iniei,  etc.,  and  for  beginners'  classes  in 
colleges  ;  thoroughly  adapted  to  normal  school 


Plant  Deiicription  and  Analysis  Blank. 

By  J.  H.  PILLSBURY,  A.  M.  Intro.  pri(re  per 
block  ( 25  sheets  ),  25  cents.  The  best  means  of 
recording  botanical  observations  and  becoming 
familiar  with  botanical  terms. 


Synopsis  of  Botanical   Terms. 

IMLLBBURY,  A     "*  ~ 


each 
nomenc: 


By.   J.  H. 

4  pp.  Hvo.  Price,  5  cents 
1^3.00  per  huudred.  The  complete 
lature    of    the   subject   in   convenient 


dred, 

jbJL,     „    

form  I  especially  serviceable  with  the  Plant  Dt- 


^'  ^it  was  diffi. 
u  as  one  type  of 
and  even  savage 


Nature  in  Ver  /^  ^ 

dren.    Comp* '         "** 
Illustrated  . 

212  poemv     .js  picture  the  animal 

suppler^  *  "**«** 


scription  and  Analysis  Blank. 
miiyVEl^»     BURDB'r'r     Sc     OOa^ PA^PTV,  PublUb 


Tlie 

V 


XHE  three  f 
^      suited 
No.  556 
Fine  Pts. 
Ask  yor 


W 


,T(wd  examples  before  the 

^_,;»/.»"''^"^j,^,— and  this  demand  is 

.  -   ■'li^^T.^rSucatorB  everywhere.     It  is 

,!>■;,  //':', A""-        en,  to  8'"*''  ^^^*  practical  use 

^exatopi^  of  the  pictorial  art,  in 


•'"""^ 


/'''"■,',  <'//'"    f  permanent  value  in  youthful 


•""'''j^^os 


!•'     ,  i'-~         they  can  be  made  auxiliaries  to 
,i'"''"'i'"^'!'stl^'^'  ^^^^  ^  history,  geography, 

""■Ju'*- *"n  defend  of  ani- 

bur^^^^    f  man  since  the  crea- 
"^t^slering    to  his  various 


dt  precious  embroideries 
^^ds   the  procession  to  the 
the  strange  characters  called 
a  preserve  their  history;  the  pecu- 
people;  the   sacred  lotus  and  tau 
symbols;      the     baldachin;     the 
strange       musical     instruments, 
could    all     be    spoken    of    and 
thus     constitute    a     most     fas- 
cinating Btory  of  ancient  Egypt 
and  its  people.     Defer  to  Egypt 
as  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  one 
of  whom  oppressed  the  Israelites 
and    brought  down  plagues;  as 
the  land   to   which   Joseph   was 
sold  by  his  brethren  and  in  which 
Moses  was  brought  up  till  he  led 
his  people  out  into  the  Promised 
Land.       The    pupils    might    bo 
asked  to  put  the  teacher's  stoiy 
into  words  or  writing  for  next 
lesson.)     The  artist  who  painted 
this  fine  picture  is  aa  American, 
F,  A.  Bridpoan.    He  was  bom  in  Alabama  in  1847 
and  began  life  as  an  engraver  for  the  American  Bank 
Note  Company,  in  New  York.     He  has  studied  and 
painted  mostly  in  Paris  and  has  received  the  decora- 
tion called  "Legion  of  Honor,"  for  a  painting  called 
"The  Funeral  of  a  Mummy,"  which  is  owned  by 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  in  New  York. 
II.  The  Greeks  showed  great  skill  in  their  treat- 


^rv' 


tio^^    mid  stages  of  development, 
^^•.  mav  be  well  to  begin 


^ith 


it  may 


The 


begin 
outline  of  six 


them 
_  is  given. 
J  The  procession  of  the  royal 
bull,  Apis-Osiris;  by  F.  A.  Bridg- 

iBan(Figvt). 

Animals  were  so  highly  re- 
garded in  ancient  times  that  they 
^ere  even  worshipped  by  the 
people  of  the  Orient, — ^who  were, 
of  course,  pagans, —  especially  in  Assyria  and  Egypt. 
(These  ctimtries  to  be  pointed  out  on  the  map.)  The 
highest  divine  powers  were  ascribed  to  Osiris,  who  was 
represented  in  their  reUgious  festivals  by  Apis,  the 
bull.  This  is  a  very  powerful  and  even  savage  ani- 
mal, as  all  children  know  who  have  seen  one  tearing 

•Copyrighted,  1898. 


Fio.  2. 

ment  of  lions  and  horses,  as  is  shown  by  the  famous 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  gates  of  Mycenae. 
(Point  out  Greece  and  Athens,  and  have  illusbration« 
of  the  frieze  if  possible.)  The  Greek  mythology  con- 
tains many  fascinating  stories,  several  of  them  con- 
nected with  animals.  The  story  of  Ulysses  and  his 
companions  wandering  ten  years  after  the  siege  of 
Troy  may  be  briefly  told.    The  reason  they  were  so 
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the  way  was  mostly  due  to  their  turning  aside 

V  ought  to  have  kept  on.     Once  they  visited 

^s  lepresented  as  a  woman  very  beautiful  to 

->£  a  cruel  disposition,  for  she  turned  all 

'^  near  to  admire  her  into  swine.     This 


Fig.  3. 

picture  (Fig.  2)  represents  the  companions  of  Ulysses 
as  swine  before  the  cruel  Circe.  Is  it  not  a  sad  sight 
to  see  what  was  once  men  turned  to  these  unlovely 
animals?  It  was  because  they  did  not  attend  to  their 
duty,  and  when  people  neglect  what  is  right,  their 
character  changes  very  unpleasantly,  even  though 
their  bodies  may  remain  the  same;  still  one  cannot 
keep  a  beautiful  expression  on  the  face  if  there  are 
bad  thoughts  within.  The  belief  that  every  person 
is  followed  by  some  animal  who  has  the  same  charac- 
teristics as  himself  is  expressed  in  the  old  Norse 
Sagas  (state  briefly  what  sagas  were);  so  when  we 
read  there  of  the  wicked  girl  calling  the  wolf  to  teil 
her  what  to  do  to  get  rid  of  her  beautiful  sister,  it 
was  really  the  bad  heart  of  the  jealous  girl  urging  her 
on.  (Refer  to  the  animals  symbolic  of  the  evangelists: 
Luke  [lion],  Matthew  [angel],  John  [eagle], 
Mark  [ox].) 

The  artist  who  painted  this  is  of  French  birth  and 
is  Briton-Riviere.  He  has  given  us  a  companion 
picture,  as  it  is  called,  quite  different  in  character. 
It  is  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den.  (Fig.  3.)  How  many 
can  tell  me  the  story?  (If  no  one  can  do  so,  let  them 
look  it  up  before  next  lesson.) 

The  Romans  were  devoted  to  animals  as  the  sport 
of  man,  and  exhibited  great  heartlessness  in  regard  to 
them  (point  out  Italy  and  Rome,  and  mention 
Rome's  greatness),  as  is  proven  by  their  terrible  sports 
of  the  arena,  where  wild  beasts  devoured,  not  only 
each  other,  but  also  the  early  Christians;  and  by  their 
ebariot  races  in  the  Coliseum,  where  noble  horses  were 
trampled  to  death.  (Show  the  famous  chariot  race 
of  Alexander  Wagner,  Hungarian  artist,  bom  at  Pesth 
in  1838.) 

III.  The  Saracens,  Arabs,  and  Moors  have  played 
a  great  part  in  the  growth  of  the  civilized  world  by 
bringing  the  art,  literature,  and  general  culture  of 
the  East  into  Europe.  We  see  their  beautiful  archi- 
tectural works  in  southern  Spain.  (Point  out  Spain 
and  speak  of  the  division  called  Granada;  refer  to  the 


Alhambra,  and  tell  how  beautifully  our  author,  Wash- 
ington Irving,  has  written  about  it.)  These  races  are 
\ifTy  fond  of  animals,  as  is  natural,  when  we  remember 
ihey  are  nomadic  (explain  that  word),  and  so  depend 
on  animals.  The  Arabs  have  developed  a  magnifi- 
cent lireed  of  horse  famous 
all  over  the  world.  Theae 
horses  have  wonderful  speed 
and  rare  intelligence,  aa 
well  as  remarkable  beauty  of 
shape.  Many  famous  artists  have 
loved  to  paint  them,  among  these 
being  a  Frenchman  named 
Eugene  Fromentin,  who  was 
bom  in  1820  in  La  Rochelle, 
where  his  father  was  a  physician. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
all  modern  animal  painters.  He 
was  much  in  Algeria  ^and  painted 
scenes  from  its  life. 

This  picture  (Fig.  4)  represents 
a  hunt  with  falcons,  and  is  in 
the  famous  French  museum 
called  the  Luxembourg,  which 
was  once  a  palace  of  the  French 
kings.  (Point  out  Algeria, 
France,  Paris.)  Some  pretty  reference  to  ladies  rid- 
ing out  with  their  hooded  falcons  can  be  made;  also 
tell  briefly  some  causes  of  the  change  from  a  palace  to 
its  present  use. 

Another  very  famous  painter  of  Arabian  horses  is 


FlO.   4. 


Adolf  Schreyer,  who  was  bom  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  in  1828.  (Point  out  Germany  and  his  native 
city.)  Schreyer  has  received  many  medals  for  Ms 
paintings  at  expositions  in  Brussels,   Vienna,  Par>*"  ' 
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etc.  (point  out  these  cities),  and  some  of  his  finest 
works  are  owned  in  the  United  States,  where  he  is 
greatly  admired. 

It  is  very  difficult  and  dangerous  traveling  across 


Fig.  5. 

the  desert  on  account  of  hostile  tribes  and  the  lack  of 
water.  The  party  represented  in  this  picture  (Fig. 
5),  called  "A  Halt  in  the  Desert,^'  have  come  to  a  green 
spot,  an  oasis,  where  there  is  a  spring  of  water,  and 
they  are  resting — both  men  and  animals, — ^but  so  ac- 
customed are  the  horses  to  see  combat  that  although 
the  men  are  smoking  unconcernedly,  the  noble  white 
charger  is  on  the  alert,  almost  snuffing  danger  afar. 


Fig.  6. 

This  picture  might  have  been  called  "The  White 
Sentinel,"  so  vividly  does  this  beautiful  animal  ex- 
press the  character. 

In  those  wide,  hot  desert  plains,  camels  are  used 
in  long  journeys  more  than  horses  are,  on  account  of 


their  having  a  large  pouch  for  carrying  water  a  great 
distance,  so  there  is  not  the  danger  of  their  dying  of 
thirst.  The  Arab  represented  in  this  picture  (Fig. 
G)  has  heard  the  call  to  evening  prayer  and  has  fallen 
on  his  knees  on  the  ground, 
facing  Mecca,  to  pay  his 
devotion  to  Allah.  (Explain 
Allah  briefly.)  How  plainly  we 
see  it  is  evening  rather  than 
morning  by  the  strong  shadows 
cast  so  long  and  flat  by  both  man 
and  camel.  The  poor  beast  can- 
not be  tied  to  a  tree  or  a  hitch- 
ing post,  so  one  leg  is  bound  in 
that  uncomfortable  position  to 
keep  him  from  running  away. 
I  am  afraid  his  feelings  axe  not 
so  peaceful  as  those  of  his  mas- 
ter. The  picture  is  called: 
"Prayer  in  the  Desert,"  and  is 
by  a  very  celebrated  French 
painter,  Horace  Vemet,  who  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1789.  He  was 
a  soldier  and  loved  best  to  follow 
the  army  into  foreign  lands.  He 
was  a  great  favorite  of  the  Emperor  of  Euseia,  for 
whom  he  executed  many  paintings.  His  memory  is 
spoken  of  as  marvellous,  for  he  never  forgot  a  shape, 
a  shade,  or  an  expression  when  he  wished  to  recall  a 
subject  to  paint  it. 

—  ♦■•■^■•■♦i«. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  AGASSIZ. 

BF    MARGABET   M.    STONE. 

ORE  than  ninety  years  ago  a  baby  boy 
was  crying  and  crowing,  and  delighting 
the  hearts  of  his  happy  father  and 
mother  in  a  pleasant  home  in  Maine, 
while  miles  and  miles  away,  across  the 
wide  blue  ocean,  another  little  child  was  opening  his 
bright,  wondering  eyes  for  the  first  time,  and  ban- 
ning the  study  of  this  beautiful  world  of  which  he  was 
to  tell  us  so  much  during  his  life.  As  one  of  these 
boys  grew  older,  he  began  to  run  about  in  Deering 
Woods,  and  to  get  acquainted  with  the  sea  and  the 
hills,  the  trees  and  the  flowers,  around  his  dear  New 
England  home,  and  even  to  dream  over  the  first  of  his 
sweet,  melodious  songs.  At  the  same  time,  the  otlier 
boy  was  growing  up  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Alps,  wandering  by  the  shores  of  the  calm  Swiss  lakes, 
watching  the  speckled  fishes  as  tliey  splashed  in*  the 
water,  or  listening  to  the  song  of  the  merry  birds. 
How  they  both  loved  nature, — making  all  living 
things  their  friends! 

Years  passed;  and  one  having  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
these  two  boys,  grown  into  men,  met  in  the  new 
world,  and  here  they  lived  as  the  truest  of  friends. 
Although  each  possessed  a  decided  individuality, 
there  was  also  a  striking  resemblance  between  them. 
Intellectual  and  highly  educated,  they  were,  at  the 
same  time,  simple  and  unassuming  in  their  manners, 
and  the  face  of  each  showed  a  genial,  kindly,  unselfish 
nature  shining  through. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  February,  we  celebrated 
the  birthday  of  the  poet  Longfellow,  of  whom  the 
whole  country  is  so  justly  proud.     We  spent  a  pleas- 
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ant  morning  reading  of  his  quiet,  yet  busy  life,  and 
reciting  extracts  from  his  poems.  We  do  well  to 
remember  our  dear  countryman,  Mr.  Longfellow,  in 
this  way;  but  why  not  also  celebrate  the  birthday  of 
iis  friend,  who  made  our  country  his  by  adoption? 

Louis  John  Rudolph  Agassiz  was  born  in  the  parish 
of  Mottier,  near  Lalce  Neufchatel,  Switzeriand,  May 
28,  1807,  making  him  only  about  three  months 
younger  than  Longfellow.  His  father  was  pastor  of 
St.  Imier.  He  was  liberally  educated  in  Switzeriand 
and  Germany,  stud}dng  at  Bienne,  Zurich,  Heidel- 
berg, and  Munich,  and  received  several  degrees.  He 
soon  showed  a  special  fondness  for  natural  history, 
and  during  his  useful  life  he  added  a  great  amount  to 


Used  throusfb  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin,  ik  Co. 

the  knowledge  which  -had  before  been  acquired  by 
scientific  men,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  fishes,  to 
which  he  devoted  himself  quite  exclusively  for  a  long 
time.  For  seven  years  he  studied  fossil  fishes,  which 
he  made  the  subject  of  one  of  his  gr^itest  works.  He 
also  studied  the  fishes  of  the  Danube,  and  wrote  a 
natural  history  of  the  fresh  water  fishes  of  Europe. 
La  1846  he  came  to  Boston,  where  he  lectured  on  ani- 
mals and  glaciers;  and  two  years  later,  he  was  ap- 
pointed profe^gor  of  zoology  and  geology  in  the  Law- 
rence scientific  school  in  Cambridge.  His  journey 
to  Brazil,  and  explc^rations  in  that  country,  are  made 
very  interesting  in  the  account  given  by  Mrs.  Agassiz, 
who  accompanied  him.  He  alsd  visited  Lake 
Superior  and  Florida  for  scientific  research.  He  died 
in  Cambridge  in  1873,  a  comparatively  poor  man. 
As  he  himself  said,  he.  had  no  time  to  make  money; 
and  besides  that,  he  had  no  wish  to  keep  it,  because  he 
was  so  eager  to  devote  all  he  had  to  his  life  work. 
His  monument  in  Mount  Auburn, — a  boulder  from 
his  native  land, —  is  exceedingly  appropriate;  but  a 


still  grander  monument,  which  will  keep  his  memory 
fresh  in  many  hearts,  is  the  Agassiz  Museum  in  Camr 
bridge,  for  which  he  worked  so  hard.  This  is  a  large 
edifice  among  the  buildings  of  Harvard  College,  fitted 
up  in  the  most  convenient  and  substantial  style,  and 
filled  with  everything  that  can  make  a  museum  use- 
ful and  attractive, — in  all,'  a  wonderfully  valuable 
collection.  In  the  entrance  hall  is  a  fine  bust  of 
Agaf^siz  by  Powers,  and  the  warm  kindliness  of  his 
nature  seems  to  look  forth  even  from  the  cold,  white 
marble.  It  would  be  of  little  use  to  try  to  enumerate 
even  a  small  part  of  the  specimens  of  animals,  of  both 
Uving  and  extinct  species,  which  meet  our  eyes,  as  we 
wander  through  the  spacious  halls  and  galleries.  I 
wish  you  all  might  see  them, — the  long-necked  black 
alpaca  and  his  brown  brother;  the  tall  giraffe;  the 
queer  black  seals;  the  bison,  with  his  immense  head 
and  thick  brown  fur;  the  Rocky  moimtain  goat,  with 
long,  yellowish-white  hair;  the  rough,  ancient^looking 
rhinoceros;  the  giant  squid  from  Newfoundland;  and 
the  skeleton  of  the  finback  whale,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  building.  Then  there  are  beautiful 
birds  of  all  colors.  Then  you  should  see  the  actinoid 
polyps,  so  much  Uke  flowers, — some  pink,  some 
yellow,  some  brilliant  green, — ^growing  up  and  radiat- 
ing from  a  centre;  and  the  acalephs,  which  we  can 
hardly  believe  are  not  made  of  glass.  In  this  build- 
ing, his  deUght  and  pride,  Agassiz  spent  much  of  his 
time  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  here  he  was 
taken  with  his  last  illness. 

How  much  this  great  naturalist  accompUshed  dur- 
ing the  sixty-six  years  of  his  life!  His  study,  his  writ- 
ing, his  teaching,  make  up  a  sum  such  as  is  seldom 
accredited  to  one  man's  account.  What  a  delight  it 
was  to  listen  to  his  pleasant,  instructive  lectures! 
With  him,  one  seemed  to  see  the  sunshine  as  it  gilded 
the  tips  of  the  tall  ferns  waving  in  the  warm  air  ages 
ago,  or  the  soft  moonlight  as  it  rested  lovingly  on  the 
cold,  cold  glaciers  as  they  slowly  helped  prepare  the 
young  earth  to  be  a  home  for  her  human  children. 

From  Agassiz's  faithful,  industrious,  enthusiastic 
life  we  may  leam  a  valuable  lesson.  He  felt  that  he 
was  in  the  world  for  a  distinct  purpose,  and  no  labor . 
seemed  hard  that  would  help  it  forward.  He  had 
great  love  for  his  work;  and  this,  with  industry,  will 
secure  a  degree  of  success  to  anyone,  even  though  he 
has  not  Agassiz's  talents  and  education. 

But  to  return  to  the  idea  of  celebrating  liis  birth- 
day; how  shall  it  be  done?  We  can  recite  from  Long- 
fellow^s  poems,  and  feel  that  we  are  storing  up  treas- 
ures in  our  minds  by  committing  them  to  memoiy; 
but  we  cannot  leam  Agassiz's  scientific  works  word 
for  word.  No;  let  us  leam  what  we  can  by  reading 
from  them;  but  to  celebrate  his  birthday  in  school,  I 
would  carry  out  quite  a  different  plan.  It  is  this: 
Let  Marion  bring  her  collection  of  butterflies  and 
beetles  to  school,  and  Bennie  may  bring  "some  tad- 
poles, Nellie  some  specimens  of  rocks,  and  Alice  and 
Edith  any  natural  curiosities  they  may  be  able  to  find. 
Then,  let  us  see  what  interesting  and  curious  facts  we 
can  tell  each  other  about  these  different  things. 
Thus  we  shall  have  a  delightful  lesson  in  natural  his- 
tory, and  we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  celebrate 
Agassiz^s  birthday,  I  think,  in  the  way  he  would  like 
best. 
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MOTHER  NATURE'S  CHILDREN. 

BY   KATHERINE   B.    DOLBEAR, 
Jacob  Tome  Institute, 

EEES,  plants,  rocks,  birds,  rivers,  animals, 
people,  water,  air,  fruits,  cotton, — ^how 
many  children  Mother  Nature  does 
have !  She  is  a  wise  mother,  and  teaches 
them  all  to  work  and  to  do  their  port  in 
making  the  world  bright  and  beautiful.  SoMie  of  her 
children  are  very  lively  and  always  want  to  be  running 
about;  others  are  contented  to  stay  quietly  at  home 
and  do  what  they  can  for  those  about  them. 

What  are  Mother  Nature's  wisest  children  called? 
People?  Yes,  people, — like  you  and  me.  If  Mother 
Nature  calls  us  her  wisest  children,  we  must  be  careful 
that  we  always  are  wise  and  do  what  is  best  for  her  and 
for  ourselves.  Let  us  draw  a  little  house  on  the  board 
and  call  it  Mother  Nature's  house  for  people.  Does 
she  wish  them  to  help  each  other  and  be  happy?  She 
would  be  very  sorry  if  her  children  did  not  wish  to  be 
kind;  then,  too,  they  would  find  that  not  one  of  them 
could  get  along  alone.  They  must  help  each  other, 
or  else  none  could  be  comfortable  or  happy. 

Mother  Nature  haa  some  children  who  are  not  quite 
as  wise  as  people,  but  who  know  a  great  deal  and  who 
help  people  to  help  each  other.  What  are  these  chil- 
dren called?  Animals.  Let  us  make  a  little  house 
for  the  animal  family.  What  are  the  names  of  some 
of  the  children  who  live  here?  Bear,  rabbit,  squirrel, 
•birds,  horse,  dog, —  Yes,  and  how  do  they  get  along 
in  the  world?  Do  they  help  to  make  it  bright  and 
beautiful?  Do  they  help  each  other  and  their  wiser 
brothers  and  sisters? 

Some  of  Mother  Nature^s  children  are  not  quite  as 
wise  aa  the  animal  family.  They  help  the  animals 
and  the  people,  but  they  do  it  quietly  and  sweetly. 
Who  axe  they?  They  are  the  plants.  Trees,  roses, 
and  lilies,  bushes,  and  grass,  and  vegetables  live  in  the 
plant  house. 

And  Mother  Nature  has  some  more  children  in  the 
world.  None  of  her  wiser  children  could  do  with- 
out them.  They  are  very  quiet.  Sometimes  we  think 
of  them  as  asleep  all  the  time,  for  they  do  not  move, 
as  little  animals  do,  nor  even  as  much  aa  the  plants  do. 
Shall  we  make  a  house  for  them?  Now  what  are  their 
names?  Air?  Yes,  that  is  one  who  lives  there,  just 
as  the  rabbit  lived  in  the  animal  house.  Water? 
Yes,  that  is  another.  Those  are  their  first  names. 
What  is  the  name  of  the  family  which  lives  there? 
Mineral. 

Now  we  have.  Mother  Nature's  village  built,  I 
wonder  what  the  different  children  will  find  to  do. 
We  go  to  the  grocery  store  and  the  fruit  store  for  food, 
to  the  shoe  store  for  our  shoes,  and  to  the  dry  goods 
store  for  our  clothes  in  our  own  little  village.  What 
should  we  do  if  there  was  no  grocery  store,  no  shoe 
store,  and"no  dry  goods  store?  Do  we  need  them  here 
to  keep  the  town  comfortable  and  happy  and  busy? 
One  man  supplies  us  with  food,  another  with  clothes, 
another  with  shoes,  and  still  others  furnish  fuel  and 
light  and  books.  We  need  them  all  and  could  not  do 
without  them. 

It  is  just  so  in  Mother  Nature^s  village.  In  the 
mineral  house  live  a  great  number  of  helpers.  They 
give  us  coal  to  bum,  rock  to  build  houses  of;  they  give 


us  air  to  breathe  and  water  to  drink;  they  make  beauti- 
ful hills  and  valleys,  and  pretty  little  ponds  and  rivers 
for  us  to  enjoy  and  to  use.  Not  for  us  alone  to  use, 
but  for  all  Mother  Nature^s  children  to  use  and  delight 
in.  How  happy  the  little  ferns  are,  peeping  out  of  a 
tiny  crack  in  the  great  rock  wall, — and  how  the  rabbit 
likes  to  scamper  into  his  strange  little  home  in  the 
ground! 

In  the  plant  house  live  all  the  beautiful  flowers 
which  make  us  so  happy,  and  the  tall  trees  which  give 
us  shade.  The  sweet  blossoms  give  honey  to  the  bees 
and  the  thick  trees  give  the  birds  pretty  places  in 
which  to  hide  their  nests. 

The  grass  grows  long  and  sweet  for  horses  and  cattle 
to  eat. 

The  trees  and  vines  grow  tall,  but  toes  down  their 
fruit  one  and  all. 

If  the  rocks  and  the  air  and  the  water,  and  the 
flowers  and  birds  and  bees  are  so  willing  to  help  in  the 
world,  surely  we.  Mother  Nature's  wisest  children, 
should  gladly  do  our  part  and  do  it  well. 

••■#■•■ 


Homlnsr  Talks. 

May — Underlying  thought:  Happy  days. 

See,  the  fair  blue  sky  is  brighter. 

And  our  hearts  with  hope  are  lighter; 

All  the  bells  of  Joy  are  ringing. 

And  our  grateful  voices  singing. 

What  is  this  the  flowers  say? 

The  flowers  say  'tis  lovely  May. 
Topics. — Spring  flowers;  spring  vegetables;  bright 
colors;  sowing  seeds;  planting  seeds;  the  farmer;  his 
tools;  iron;  the  miner;  May  walks;  Maypoles;  the 
wheel;  the  mill  wheel;  the  miller;  the  baker;  potted 
plants;  watering  plants;  garden  tools;  the  gardener; 
Memorial  day;  marching;  our  flag;  our  soldiers;  our 
president;  our  country;  patriotic  songs. 


■  ♦ >4t  »  » 


THE  DANDELION. 

BY   JOHN    SBCOB. 

MONG  the  earliest  of  spring's  heralds  we 
find  the  dandelion,  the  delight  of  child- 
hood, growing  on  velvet  lawn,  on  rocky 
slope,  any\i'here,  everywhere,  blending 
its  rich  gold  with  the  fresh  green  of 
springing  grass  and  herb.  Too  often  it  is  passed  by 
for  fairer  flowers,  but  to  the  child  and  to  the  poet  it  is 
a  source  of  enjoyment,  a  theme  for  deepest  thought. 

"Dear  common  flower  that  grow'st  beside  the  way. 
Fringing  the  dusty  way  with  harmless  gold, 
First  pledge  of  blithesome  May, 
Which  children  pluck,  and,  full  of  pride,  uphold — 
High-hearted  buccaneers,  o'erjoyed  that  they 
An  Eldorado  in  the  grass  have  found 
Which  not  the  rich  earth's  ample  round 
May  match  in  wealth — thou  art  more  dear  to  me 
Than  all  the  prouder  summer  blooms  may  be." 

\Vliat  fairer  creation  can  we  present  to  the  child 
for  his  study?  Let  us  leave  the  schoolroom  and  go 
out  along  the  shady  highway,  that  this  favorite  may 
speak  to  us  from  out  its  bright  surroundings.  If  it 
could  speak  to  us  of  its  history,  it  would  tell  us  that 
its  original  home  was  in  Europe,  but  that  because  of 
a  strong  desire  for  the  companionship  of  man;  and 
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its  ready  means  of  dissemination,  it  has  followed  him 
now  east,  now  west,  into  cheerless  Siberia  and  across 
every  hill  and  valley  of  our  own  land.  Its  name  is 
probably  derived  from  the  French  "dents  de  lion,'* 
because  of  the  fancied  resemblance  of  its  white  roots, 
its  notched  flowers,  or  its  jagged  leaves,  to  the  teeth 
of  the  lion. 


I 


It  might  tell  us  that  it  belongs  to  a  numerous 
family,  compositae  (compound)',  which  embraces  one- 
tenth  of  the  known  species  of  plants,  one-eighth  of 
which  are  indigenous  to  North  America.  Few  of  this 
family  belong  to  the  springtime,  but  in  summer  are 
more  frequently  found,  while  they  constitute  the 
largest  part  of  the  floral  wealth  of  autumn.  Just  as 
the  dandelion  is  confined  to  no  one  place,  neither  is 
its  season  bounded.  From  early  spring  on  through 
to  autumn's  frosts  it  lifts  itself  on  every  hand. 

Now  with  this  little  subdued,  expectant  group 
about  us,  let  us  select  a  plant  for  further  study.  Who 
are  its  neighbors?  What  the  soil?  Carefully  remov- 
ing the  earth  from  around  its  roots,  let  us  take  it  into 
the  schoolroom  and  provide  it  with  water  that  we  may 
continue  our  study. 

STUDY    OF  PLANTS  AS  A  WHOLE. 

(a)  Root. 

1.  As  to  color,  shape,  length,  brittleness,  rootlets, 
etc. 

2.  Uses  of— 

Support  plant  in  earth. 

Take  up  food  from  earth. 

Storing  up  some  nourishment.     Why? 

Medicinal  value,  etc. 

(b)  Stem. 

The  stem  being  that  from  which  the  leaves  are 
borne,  the  upper  portion  of  the  root,  we  may  say  that 
this  plant  is  virtually  without  a  stem,  or  acaulescent. 
Present  a  plant  whose  leaves  are  borne  upon  the  stem 
that  this  distinction  inay  be  plain  to  the  child. 

(c)  Leaves. 


Where  borne?     Give  other  examples,  as  plantain, 
shepherd^s  purse,  etc. 

Parts  of — stipules,  petiole,  blade.    Are  all  present 
in  the  dandelion? 

Veining  of. 
,  Margin  of.     Do  the  teeth  in  the  main  project  for- 
ward or  backward?    Is  such  an  arrangement  com- 
mon? 

Uses  of. 
(d)  Inflorescence. 

1.  Flower  stem — hollow,  brittle,  milky,  radical,  etc. 
Length  of  flower  stalk  in  old  specimens  compared 

with  that  of  young.     What  is  the  advantage  of  the 
long  stalk  of  the  old  flower? 

2.  Calyx  (involucre). 

How  many  rows  of  bracts  are  found  in  the  in- 
volucre? 

How  do  the  outer  ones  differ  from  the  inner 
ones? 

What  is  the  position  of  these  bracts  in  the  morn- 
ing? at  noon?  at  night?  Does  this  suggest  the  value 
or  use  of  these  bracta  to  the  flowers  within. 

3.  Receptacle.     (Fig.  2.) 

Is  the  receptacle  concave  or  con- 
vex? Compare  the  receptacle  of 
an  old  flower  with  that  of  a  fresh 
one.  What  is  the  difference? 
What  advantage  is  thus  suggested? 
4.  Flowers. 

Study  the  flowers  both  in  posi- 
tion on  the  receptacle  and  sepa- 
rately. (It  will  be  observed  that 
there  are  many  separate  flowers 
crowded  upon  the  receptacle, 
hence  composite  or  compound  in 
plan.) 

Which  flowers  bloom  first,  those 
upon  the  outer  margin  of  the  re- 
ceptacle or  those  on  the  inner  por- 
tion. Observe  the  same  point  in 
the  daisy,  the  sunflower,  and  other  compound  flowers. 
Notice  that  each  of  these  little  separate  flowers  is 
as  complete  in  structure  as  are  our  larger  simple 
flowei-s;  i.  e.,  that  each  has  calyx,  corolla,  stamens, 
and  pi&tiL     (Fig.  3  and  Fig.  4.) 


jt<{  3* 


^ii.a 


The  calyx  consists  of  a  limb  of  t^e  white  hairy 
bristles  located  just  beneath  the  ovary  (seed).  Ex- 
amine both  new  and  old  flowers. 

Just  within  the  calyx  find  the  yellow  strap-shaped 
corolla.    How  many  notches  are  found  on  its  outer 
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margin?  This  indicates  to  us  something  of  the  plan 
of  the  flower.  Some  plants,  as  the  lily,  has  each  of 
the  parts  of  its  flower  made  up  of  three  or  a  multiple 
of  three  pieces.  Such  a  flower  is  three-merous 
What  is  the  plan  in  the  dandelion? 

Surrounding  the  style  will  be  found  five  stamens 
grown  together  by  their  anthers.  From  these  anthers 
comes  the  yellow  dust  (pollen)  which  we  may  obtain 
by  rubbing  the  flower  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand. 

Extending  upward  from  the  ovary  is  the  style, 
whose  summit  divides  into  two  parts.  These  three, 
the  seed  (ovary),  the  style,  and  the  stigmas  constitute 

the  pistil. 

■  ♦  •  4  •  » ■>■ 

Words  to  be  Distinsruished— Like  and  Love. 

"To  like"  means  to  be  pleased  with. 
"To  love"  means  to  have  affection  for. 
m  MPR£3SS  upon  the  children  that  we  like  tbe  things  that 
f     are  agreeable  or  plesusant  to  us,  but  we  love  or  feel 
affection  for  our  relatives  and  friends. 
Fill  each  of  theee  blanks  with  some  form  of  like  or 
love: — 

1.  Do  you your  parents? 

2.  Do  you to  hear  the  birds  sing? 

My  mother me  and  I her. 

I to  hear  the  rain  fall  upon  the  roof. 

The  soldier his  country  and  is  willing  to  die 

tor  it 

6.  Who  said  " one  another"? 

7.  Which  do  you better,  apples  or  peaches? 

8.  Mamma her  baby. 


3. 

4. 
5. 


— School  News. 


■  ■i>i»Hi^.»».»., 


The  Crab  and  His  Mother. 

BY   ANNIE   O.    DUNN, 

Lewlaton  [Me.]  Training  School. 
PREPARATION. 
Teacher. — How  many  of  you  have  ever  seen  a  crab? 
What  does  it  look  like? 
Child. — It  looks  like  a  large  spider. 
Teacher. — Is  there  anything  funny  about  the  crab? 
Child. — It  walks  funny. 
Teacher.— How  does  it  walk? 
Child. — It  walks  crooked. 

Teacher. — Now  I  will  tell  you  a  story  about  the  crab  and 
his  mother. 

PRESENTATION. 
Tell  story  and  have  children  reproduce  in  their  own 
words. 

SUMMARY. 

Teacher. — What  is  the  story  about? 

Child. — The  story  is  about  a  crab  and  his  mother. 

Teacher.— What  did  the  little  crab's  mother  ask  him? 

Child.— She  asked  him  if  he  could  walk  no  better. 

Teacher.— What  did  the  little  crab  say? 

Child. — He  asked  his  mother  to  show  him  the  way,  and 
told  her  that  he  would  try  to  walk  as  she  did. 

Teacher.— Then  what  happened? 

Child. — ^The  mother  could  not  walk  any  better  than  the 
little  crab,  so  he  laughed  at  her,  and  told  her  that  when 
she  could  walk  well  herself,  to  show  him  how. 

Teacher. — Now,  who  can  tell  me  what  we  can  learn  from 
this  story? 

Child. — ^We  should  not  try  to  correct  others  unless  we 
can  correct  ourselves. 

APPLICATION. 

Teacher.— If  you  saw  some  boys  playing  marbles,  and 
one  boy  made  another  stop  playing  because  he  cheated, 
while  he  himself  was  cheating,  what  would  you  think? 

Child.- 1  think  that  he  should  stop  cheating  himself 
before  trying  to  make  any  one  else  stop. 


The  Trailinsr  Arbutus. 

BY   BUKIOB  M.   BEBBE. 

See  this  dear  little  flower. 

How  fragrant  it  is!  i 

Do  you  know  its  name? 

Many  people  call  it  arbutus. 

We  like  to  call  it  the  Mayflower. 

Does  it  blossom  in  the  month  of  May? 

What  ship  was  called  the  Mayflower? 

Is  the  flower  named  after  the  ship? 

These  little  flowers  grow  in  clusters. 

Some  of  the  clusters  are  very  pink. 

Some  are  nearly  white. 

The  green  cup  that  holds  the  flower  is  the  calyx. 

The  little  pink  star  is  the  corolla. 

In  the  buds  the  calyx  hides  the  corolla- 
It  takes  care  of  the  baby  flower. 

From  what  does  the  calyx  protect  it? 

See  these  thick  green  leaves. 

How  rough  they  are!     Some  of  them  look  rusty. 

How  st.ong  they  look! 

Did  they  grow  this  spring? 

The  ilayflower  is  an  evergreen. 

Where  do  Mayflowers  grow? 

D*id  you  ever  hunt  for  them  in  the  early  spring? 

Where  do  you  find  them? 

How  do  they  grow? 

We  call  them  trailing  arbutus.     Can  you  tell  why? 

We  find  it  hiding  under  the  dry  brown  leaves. 

It  is  a  brave  little  plant. 

Why  do  we  call  it  brave? 

We  must  bo  careful  when  we  pick  its  flowers. 

Do  not  hurt  the  little  roots. 

We  all  love  this  brave  little  flower  that  oomes  so 
early  in  the  spring. 

It  fills  the  air  with  its  fragrance. 

How  can  we  be  brave  and  sweet  as  the  Mayflower? 
— School  Education. 


Desk  Work— Puzzles. 

Drop-letter  puzzles  are  made  by  simply  omitting 
the  alternate  letters  in  words,  indicating  the  omission 
by  a  dash.  The  answers  are  found  by  supplying  the 
proper  letters. 

A  little  help  from  the  teacher  will  enable  the  pupils 
to  enjoy  making  the  puzzles  quite  as  much  as  answer- 
ing them. 

Here  are  some  suggestive  ones: — 

I.  Of  what  are  the  following  the  capitals? 

1.  -o-t-n.  3.    -a-h-n-t-n.       6.    -e-n-. 

2.  L-n-o-.  4.    -a-i-.  6.    -i-n-a. 

II.  From  what  states  do  the  following  products 
come?     But  one  state  for  each. 

1.  -r-n-e-.  3.    -o-a-c-.  6,    -u-a-. 

2.  h-m-.  4.    r-c-.  6.    c-a-. 

III.  Where  are  the  following  famous  rivers? 

1.  -i-e.  3.    -i-s-s-i-p-.        5.    D-n-b-. 

2.  Q-n-e-.  4.    A-a-o-.  6.    -h-n-. 

.»  ♦  >  ^  >■ » ■■ 


We  present  as  our  supplement  for  the  month  a* 
portrait  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
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SOME  RED-LETTER  DATS. 

BT  JBAir   HALIFAX. 

NEW  YEAR'S  DAY. 
^^  X7RTAINS  drawn,  revealing  stage  with  only  an  old 
\5f  man  and  a  large  clock  in  sight  The  clock  hands 
point  to  one  minute  of  12.  If  there  are  no  doors 
behind  the  stage,  arrange  sheets  and  screens  to  resemble 
the  two  needed.  As  the  clock  strikes  12,  the  Old  Year 
passes  out  of  one  door,  as  the  New  Year  enters  by  the 
other.  The  Old  Year  should  wear  white  wig  and  long 
white  beard.  Looks  back  regretfully.  (One  of  the 
larger  boys  is  chosen  for  this  part) 

The  little  New  Year  may  be  either  a  boy  or  a  girl, 
dressed  in  white  cheese  cloth,  trimmed  with  white  fur 
or  cotton  batting.  Sprinkle  the  suit  with  sparkles  of 
^'snow  crystals."  He  holds  out  toward  the  spectators  a 
new  record  book  (open,  that  its  clean,  white  pages 
may  be  seen),  and  shouts  pleasantly,  "A  happy  New 
Year!" 

RECITATION.— "The  book  of  the  new  year  is  open," 
or, 

"Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new. 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow." 

— Tennyson. 

ST.   VALENTINE'S   DAY. 

Little  boy  dressed  as  Cupid,  in  white  suit  dotted  with 
red,  silver,  and  gold-paper  hearts,  bow  and  arrow  slung 
over  his  back,  and  a  valentine  in  his  hand.  Letter  box 
attached  to  post  at  end  of  stage.  Cupid  mails  his  val- 
entine. 

"The  Story  of  St  Valentine's  Day,"  read  by  girl  or  boy. 

WASHINGTON'S    BIRTHDAY. 

Martha  Washington  in  costimie  at  back  of  stage. 
George  and  his  father  in  foreground.  George  haa  his 
hatchet  in  his  hand.  (Smallest  boy  in  school  will  do 
Cor  this  part.) 

RECITATION  (from  Eggleston's  "Stories  of  Great 
Americans"). 

THE   LITTLE   HATCHET. 

He  had  a  hatchet— little  George— 

A  hatchet  bright  and  new, 
And  sharp  enough  to  cut  a  stick, 

A  little  stick,  in  two. 

He  hacked  and  whacked  and  whacked  and  hacked, 

This  sturdy  little  man; 
He  hacked  a  log  and  hacked  a  fence. 

As  round, about  he  ran. 

He  hacked  his  father's  cherry  tree, 

And  made  an  ugly  spot; 
The  bark  was  soft,  the  hatchet  sharp. 

And  little  George  forgot 

You  know  the  rest.    The  father  frowned. 

And  asked  the  reason  why; 
You  know  the  good  old  story  runa, 

He  could  not  tell  a  lie. 

The  boy  that  chopped  that  cherry  tree 

Soon  grew  to  be  a  youth; 
At  work  and  books  he  hacked  away, 

And  still  he  told  the  truth. 

The  youth  became  a  famous  man, 

About  six  feet  in  height. 
And  when  he  had  good  work  to  do. 

He  hacked  with  all  his  might 


He  fought  the  armies  that  the  king 

Had  sent  across  the  sea; 
He  battled  up  and  down  the  land 

To  set  his  country  free. 

For  seven  long  years  he  hacked  and  whacked. 

With  all  his  might  and  main, 
Until  the  British  sailed  away. 

And  did  not  come  again. 

EASTER. 
Scene.— Stage  in  green  and  white  leaves,  evergreens, 
and  flowers.  A  large,  moss-covered  cross  (in  fore- 
i^Tound),  with  white  flowers  dotting  the  green.  By  iti 
side,  close  to- the  green  pedestal,  stands  a  girl  in  pure 
white.  Over  her  head  sway  a  line  oi  bells,  covered  with 
green  leaves  and  flowers.  A  string  is  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  line,  and  some  one  gently  swings  it,  so  that 
the  bells  move  and  seexa  to  ring.  (The  real  ringin^^  is 
behind  the  scenes,  where  some  one  softly  rings  some 
tiny,  silver-voiced  bells  during  the  whole  scene  and  reci- 
tation.) 

RECITATION.— "Ring,  happy  bells"  (by  Lucy 
Larcom). 

"ring,  happt  bblls.^' 
"Ring,  happy  bells  of  Easter  time! 
The  world  is  glad  to  hear  your  chime, 
Across  wide  fields  of  melting  snow 
The  winds  of  summer  softly  blow, 
And  birds  and  streams  repeat  the  chime 
Of  Easter  tima 

"Ring,  happy  bells  of  Eaeter  time! 
The  world  takes  up  your  chant  sublime: 
'The  Lord  is  risen!'    The  night  of  fear 
Has  passed  away,  and  heaven  draws  near; 
We  breathe  the  air  of  that  blest  clime 
At  Easter  time. 

"Ring,  happy  bells  of  Easter  time! 
Our  happy  hearts  give  back  your  chime! 
The  Lord  is  risen!    We  die  no  more! 
He  opens  wide  the  heavenly  door; 
He  meets  us  while  to  Him  we  climb 
At  Easter  time." 

MAY   DAY. 

WIVDIVO   UP  THE   MAT   POLE. 

Little  girls  in  white  dresses  trimmed  with  daisies,  etc. 
Wreaths  of  green  leaves  on  their  heads.  All  are  holding 
the  ends  of  strips  of  glazed  paper-muslin  three  or  four 
inches  wide,  and  long  enough  to  be  fastened  to  a  revolv- 
ing head-piece  on  top  of  the  May  pole. 

The  "ribbons,"  or  strips,  should  be  of  red,  white,  and 
blua  When  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  pole,  arrange 
white  and  colored  ones  alternately. 

As  the  curtain  is  drawn,  the  music  should  strike  up  a 
quick,  bright  tune,  polka  time,  and  the  children  begin 
the  winding.  Unwind,  reverse!,  and  wind  again  sev- 
eral times,  to  the  music. 

When  the  May  pole  has  been  wound,  the  little  revelers 
chooee  their  May  queen.  The  "fairiest,  sweetest  lass" 
steps  a  little  apart  from  tbe  others.  A  screen  is  pushed 
aside,  revealing  a  flower-covered  throna  The  little 
queen  takes  her  place  there,  and  all  sing  (throwing  some 
of  their  flowers  at  the  feet  of  the  queen  as  they  sarromnd 
her  throne). 

Tune:  "Battle  Cry  of  Freedom"  (from  Kavanough'B 
"Juvenile  Speaker"). 
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BONO.— "We  are  coming  from  the  wildwoeds." 
"We  are  coming  from  the  wildwoods 

Of  hills  and  meadows  green- 
Singing  the  pleaaant  song  of  summer! 
We  are  bringing  fairest  flowers 

To  crown  our  May-day  queen — 
Singing  the  pleasant  song  of  summer. 
Chorus.— "May  day  forever!    Hurrah  for  the  May! 

Hurrah  for  the  queen  of  this  bright,  sunny 

day; 
Shout  for  the  queen  of  the  merry,  merry  May, 
Singing  the  pleasant  song  of  summer! 

"We  will  bring  the  sweetest  roses 

To  twine  with  evergreen — 
Singing  the  pleasant  song  of  summer! 
And  fresh,  bright,  fragrant  posies. 

To  crown  our  chosen  queen — 
Singing  the  pleasant  song  of  summer." 

Repeat  chorus. 
MEMORIAL   DAT. 
A  boy  in  the  blue  and  one  in  the  gray  uniform,  stand- 
ing on  either  side  of  the  flag,  clasping  hands  on  the  staif 
oi  the  flag. 

RECITATION.— "The  Blue  and  the  Oray"  (Francis  H. 
Finch). 

"By  the  flow  of  the  inland  river, 

Whence  the  fleets  of  iron  have  fled. 
Where  the  blades  of  the  grave-grass  quiver, 
Asleep  are  the  ranks  of  the  dead. 
Chorus. — ^"Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 
Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Under  the  one  the  Blue, 

Under  the  other  the  Gray,"  etc 

INDEPENDENCE  DAT. 
A  little  boy  in  a  red  and  white  suit,  with  large  blue 
necktie.    Carries  a  flag,  which  he  unfurls  and  waves 
above  his  head  at  the  close  of  his  recitation.    Drape  back 
ot  stage  with  flags,  also. 

RECITATION.— "A     Good    Country"     (by    Clara  J. 
Denton). 

"I  wear  these  three  colors  to-day, 

The  beautiful  red,  white,  and  blue, 
Because  'tis  the  Fourth  of  July, 
And  I  thought  I'd  celebrate,  too. 

"I  know  that  our  country  began 

(Though  I'm  sure  I  cannot  tell  why) 
One  morning  so  long,  long  ago, 
And  that  was  the  Fourth  of  July. 

"But  one  thing  for  certain  and  sure 

I've  found  out,  although  I'm  so  small, 
'Tis  a  country  good  to  be  in 
For  little  folks,  big  folks,  and  all." 
SONG.— "America." 

THANKSGIVING    DAY. 
Puritan  maiden,  in  cap,  kerchief,  and  cape.    Recites 
"Thanksgiving." 

Oh,  into  the  past  the  years  have  fled, 

Till  centuries  high  they've  piled, 
Since  the  brave  little  band  of  the  Puritans 
Sailed  over  the  ocean  wild. 

Over  the  surging,  pathless  sea 

They  sailed,  to  the  unknown  west; 
Home  and  kindred  behind  them  lay, 

But  they  loved  their  Lord  the  betert. 

Then  bitter  and  cold  from  his  icy  home 
Came  the  North  wind's  biting  breath, 

And  part  of  that  brave  little  Pilgrim  band 
Grew  silent  and  cold  in  death. 


But  though  stern  winter's  icy  reign 
Was  bitter,  yet  at  length  'twas  past. 

And,  heralded  by  singing  birds, 
The  glorious  springtime  came  at  last 

Feeble  and  weak  that  little  band, 
They  plowed  the  soil  and  sowed  the  seed. 

And  then  with  trusting  hearts  they  prayed 
That  God  would  help  in  time  of  need. 

The  prayer  of  faith  is  always  heard. 
And  summer  sunshine,  dew,  and  rain 

God  freely  gave,  till  all  the  fields 
Were  white  with  ripened  golden  grain. 

And  when  once  more  the  autumn  woods 
With  purple,  red,  and  gold  grew  gay, 

The  little  band  of  Puritans 
Together  kept  Thanksgiving  Day. 

—Lizzie  M.  Hadley. 

CHRISTMAS     DAY.    ' 
A  Christmas  tree,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  children, 
who,  as  soon  as  the  curtains  are  drawn,  begin  to  sing 
"Ring,  ye  merry  Christmas  bells, 
Ring  the  precious  story,"  etc. 
The  line  of  bells  used  for  "Easter"  appear  in  this  scene 
also,  but  covered  now  with  cotton,  holly,  and  "snow 
crystals."    They  are  gently  swayed,  while  merry  little 
bells  ring  softly  behind  the  screen. 

[Of  course  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  "days"  which 
could  be  used— perhaps  the  most  appreciated  by  the  little 
.ones,  who  do  not  understand  Labor  Day,  etc,  as  well  as 
the  "Fourth,"  etc.  We  wound  up  with  one  of  the  pretty, 
popular  "drills"  and  "marches,"  which  both  old  and 
young  enjoy.] 

■<■♦■»■ 


Holly  Pitcher. 

[Adapted  from  Harper's  Round  Table.] 

ALL  histories  of  the  United  States  make  mention  of 
Molly  Pitcher,  who  served  aa  a  soldier  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  Her  maiden  name  was  Mary  Lud- 
wig,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  Dutch  parents,  who 
lived  in  Pennsylvania.  When  about  twenty  years  old 
she  married  John  Oasper  Hayes,  the  barber  of  Car- 
lisle, Pa. 

When  the  war  broke  out  her  husband  enlisted,  and 
when  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  front  Molly 
marched  with  it  as  cook  in  her  husband's  battery. 

At  the  battle  of  Monmouth  Hayes  was  wounded  while 
"serving"  his  gun;  and  Molly,  when  she  heard  of  his 
fall,  rushed  to  his  place,  and,  till  the  battle  waa  over,  did 
as  good  service  as  the  best-drilled  battery  man.  When 
the  fight  was  over  Molly  brought  water  for  the  wounded, 
and  it  was  from  this  service  that  she  came  by  the  name 
"Molly  Pitcher."  Soon  after  this  Molly  was  left  a 
widow,  and  later  she  married  John  MoCauley,  with  whom 
she  led  an  unhappy  life. 

When  Molly  was  nearly  seventy-five  yean  old,  the  leg- 
islature of  Pennsylvania  voted  her  a  gift  of  $40  and  a 
pension  of  $40  a  year  for  her  services  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  She  lived  to  be  nearly  ninety,  dying  on 
the  twenty-second  of  January,  1833.  She  was  buried 
''with  the  honors  of  war"  in  the  old  Carlisle  cemetery. 
On  the  fourth  of  July,  1876.  the  citizens  oC  Carlisle 
erected  a  handsome  monument  over  her  grave.  The  In- 
scription is  as  follows: — 


Molly  McCauley, 

Renowned  in  History  as  "Molly  Pitcher," 

The  Heroine  of  Monmouth, 

Died  January,  1833. 

Erected  by  the  Citizens  of  Cumberland  County, 

July  4.  1876. 
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PRIMARY  NUMBER  WORK.— (I). 

BY   ELLA   M.    POWERS. 

OR  exercises  in  sight  number  work  and  to 
develop  the  pupiFs  perceptions  hold  up 
a  large  printed  poster  or  auction  bill, 
saying:— 
^rHow  many  letters  in  the  word  at 
the  top?'' 

The  paper  is  quickly  turned.    Again  show  the  bill- 
poster. 
^TIow  many  words  on  the  first  lineP^ 
Quickly  turn  the  paper, 
'^ow  many  lines  on  the  front  of  this?*' 
Other  questions  may  follow. 
Again,  hold  up  a  string  of  spools  for  a  quick 
glance.    "How  many?''    Allow  no  guessing. 

Again,  take  a  handful  of  small  books  and  hold 
before  the  pupils  but  a  fractional  part  of  a  minute. 
**How  many  books,  children?" 
In  these  exercises,  give  a  variety  of  presentations 
and  but  a  moment  for  observation. 
It  is  far  easier  to  detect  at  one  glance: — 


than 


or 


Prepare  a  variety  of  combinations  of  the  new  num- 
ber. These  may  be  quickly  drawn  on  heavy  manilla 
paper  before  the  recitation.  If  the  number  be  seven^ 
present  it: — 

•  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


From  these  varied  presentations  the  children  learn 
to  observe  quickly. 

They  will  write  for  busy  work  from  this  chart  such 
examples  as: — 

3^1+3=7 

4+3=7 

3+2+1+1=7 

2+3+2=7 

Upon  small  cards  write  single  combinations  of 
numbers,  as  far  as  the  children  have  taken.  The  ex- 
amples should  be  of  as  great  a  variety  as  possible,  as: — 

4+6=?  i  of  10=? 

3X6=?  8-?=6 

9-f.3=?  2+?=9 

7—4=?  6X?=12 

These  cards  may  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table 
together;  the  children  gather  about  the  table,  each 
child  draws  one,  raises  his  hand  when  he  has  the  an- 
swer, keeps  the  card,  and  draws  another.  The  pupil 
who  has  the  most  cards  in  his  hand,  when  those  in  the 
centre   are  all   drawn,  wins  the  game.    The  cards 


should  not  be  too  easy  nor  too  difficult,  but  should  be 
of  such  a  character  as  to  demand  thinking,  and  many 
of  them  should  be  of  a  combination  which  shall  intro- 
duce the  new  numbers. 

No  game  should  be  pursued  too  long.  Stop  before 
the  interest  fails,  for  little  ones  require  constant 
change.  For  examples  in  number  work,  let  the  chil- 
dren string  twenty  beads,  leave  six  inches  of  string 
and  tie  a  knot  The  pupils  can  fasten  this  string  to 
the  felting  of  their  desk  cover,  and  slide  the  beads 
back  and  forth  as  the  teacher's  words  suggest. 

'mow  me  20  — 8." 

"Take  9  from  20." 

"Show  me  8  -|-  4  at  one  end  of  the  string.  How 
many  beads  left?    20 — 12  are  how  many?" 

Ijet  them  try  to  arrange  the  beads  in  as  many  equal 
gi'oups  as  possible.  They  will  arrange  them  in  twos. 
"How  many  twos  in  twenty?" 

Again  arrange  them  in  groups  of  four,  five,  ten. 

Deduce  and  copy  examples  in  division,  as: — 

20^-2=10.       20-^4=5.       20^-5=4.        20-^10=2. 

Then  the  same  questions  may  be  asked  without 
beads. 

If  there  be  no  felt  desk  covers,  the  strings  of  beads 
may  be  tightly  secured  at  each  end  to  cardboard. 

In  all  primary  examples,  at  first  let  the  objects  be 
familiar,  as: — 

How  many  panes  of  glass  in  one  window?  How 
many  in  all  the  windows  in  our  room? 

How  many  seats  in  one  row?    How  many  in 

rows? 

How  many  pupils  are  present? 

How  many  unoccupied  seats? 

How  many  little  eyes  in  one  row?  How  many 
eyes  in  our  school  ?    How  many  pair<j  of  qres? 

How  many  fingers  have  you?  How  many  have 
all? 

How  many  hours  are  you  in  the  school  in  one  day? 
How  many  hours  in  one  school  week? 

How  many  times  do  you  recite  in  one  day?  In 
one  week? 

How  many  figures  on  the  clock?  Write  them  in 
two  ways. 

How  old  are  you?  Write  the  number  in  throe' 
ways.    What  is  the  sum  of  the  ages  in  your  row? 

How  many  stripes  in  the  flag  over  our  desk?  How 
many  red  stripes?  How  many  white  stripes?  How 
many  stripes  in  two  flags? 


—  » ■#■»■♦■< 


Tiny  Lessons  for  Tiny  People. 

BT  A.  B.    T. 


Fill  in  the  following  blanks:-— 

The mews.  The  - 

The harks.  The  - 

The bleats.  The  - 

The crows.  The  - 

The cackles.  '    The  - 

The croaks. 


-twitters. 

-  neighs. 

-  mooe. 
-grunts. 

-  squeaks. 


Color  Questions. 

What  Is  the  color  of  the  flower  of  each  of  the  fallow- 
ing:— 

Solomon's  seal.  Bellwort 

Marsh  marigold.  Arbutus. 

Japanese  quince.  Lily  of  the  valley. 

Sunflower.  Calla. 

Liverwort.  Apple.  

ThlsUe.  Mullein.  "^^ 
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ART  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOL.' 

BY    ANNA    VON   RYDINQSVARD. 

HE  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  public 
schools,  in  a  systematic  way,  has  proven 
the  wisdom  of  those  pioneers  in  the  sub- 
ject, of  the  early  'seventies,  and  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  this  universal  de- 
velopment of  the  art  instinct  in  our  young  people 
would  lead  to  the  demand  for  high  art  in  schools, —  at 


Fio.  1. 

least,  so  far  as  the  placing  of  good  examples  before  the 
eyes  of  the  pupils  is  concerned, — ^and  this  demand  is 
being  met  by  thoughtful  educators  everywhere.  It  is 
our  purpose  in  these  papers,  to  show  what  practical  use 
can  be  made  of  pure  examples  of  the  pictorial  art,  in 
inculcating  lessons  of  permanent  value  in  youthful 
minds,  and,  also,  how  they  can  be  made  auxiliaries  to 
the  regular  school  studies,  such  as  history,  geography, 
literature,  and  science. 

All  children  are  fond  of  ani- 
mals, and  as  these  have  been  the 
humble  companions  and  faithful 
servants  of  man  since  the  crea^ 
tion,  answering  to  his  various 
moods  and  stages  of  development, 
even,  it  may  be  well  to  begin 
with  them.  The  outline  of  six 
lessons  is  given. 

I.  The  procession  of  the  royal 
bull,  Apis-Osiris;  by  F.  A.  Bridg- 
man(Fig.  1). 

Animals  were  so  highly  re- 
garded in  ancient  times  that  they 
were  even  worshipped  by  the 
people  of  the  Orient, — ^who  were, 
of  course,  pagans, —  especially  in  Assyria  and  Egypt. 
(These  countries  to  be  pointed  out  on  the  map.)  The 
highest  divine  powers  were  ascribed  to  Osiris,  who  was 
represented  in  their  religious  festivals  by  Apis,  the 
bull.  This  is  a  very  powerful  and  even  savage  ani- 
mal, as  all  children  know  who  have  seen  one  tearing 

«Copyrifcbted,  1898. 


up  the  ground  in  a  country  pasture,  and  as  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  men  to  subdue,  it  was  selected  as  one  type  of 
the  great  power,  which  all  nations  and  even  savage 
tribes  have  recognized.  In  this  picture  the  animal 
is  shown  decorated  with  most  precious  embroideries 
and  with  flowers,  and  heads  the  procession  to  the 
temple.  (The  temples;  the  strange  characters  called 
hieroglyphics  which  preserve  their  history;  the  pecu- 
liar type  of  the  people;  the  sacred  lotus  and  tau 
symbols;  the  baldachin;  the 
strange  musical  instruments, 
could  all  be  spoken  of  and 
thus  constitute  a  most  fas- 
cinating story  of  ancient  Egypt 
and  its  people.  Refer  to  Egypt 
as  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  one 
of  whom  oppressed  the  Israelites 
and  brought  down  plagues;  as 
the  land  to  which  Joseph  was 
sold  by  his  brethren  and  in  which 
Moses  was  brought  up  till  he  led 
his  people  out  into  the  Promised 
Land.  The  pupils  might  be 
asked  to  put  the  teacher's  story 
into  words  or  writing  for  next 
lesson.)  The  artist  who  painted 
this  fine  picture  is  am  American, 
F.  A.  Bridgman.  He  was  bom  in  Alabama  in  1847 
and  began  life  as  an  engraver  for  the  American  Bank 
Note  Company,  in  New  York.  He  has  studied  and 
painted  mostly  in  Paris  and  has  received  the  decora- 
tion called  "Legion  of  Honor,"  for  a  painting  called 
"The  Funeral  of  a  Mummy,"  which  is  owned  by 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  in  New  York. 
II.  The  Greeks  showed  great  skill  in  their  treat- 


FlO.  2. 

ment  of  lions  and  horses,  as  is  shown  by  the  famous 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  gates  of  Mycenae. 
(Point  out  Greece  and  Athens,  and  have  illusb^tionfl 
of  the  frieze  if  possible.)  The  Greek  mythology  eon- 
tains  many  fascinating  stories,  several  of  them  con- 
nected with  animals.  The  story  of  Ulysses  and  his 
companions  wandering  ten  years  after  the  siege  of 
Troy  may  be  briefly  told.    The  reason  they  were  so 
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long  on  the  way  was  mostly  due  to  their  turning  aside 
when  they  ought  to  have  kept  on*  Once  they  visited 
Circe,  who  is  lepresented  as  a  woman  very  beautiful  to 
look  at,  but  of  a  cruel  disposition,  for  she  turned  all 
those  who  came  near  to  admire  her  into  swine.     This 


Fig.  3. 

picture  (Fig.  2)  represents  the  companions  of  Ulysses 
as  swine  before  the  cruel  Circe.  Is  it  not  a  sad  sight 
to  see  what  was  once  men  tuiiied  to  these  unlovely 
animals?  It  was  because  they  did  not  attend  to  their 
duty,  and  when  people  neglect  what  is  right,  their 
character  changes  very  unpleasantly,  even  though 
their  bodies  may  remain  the  same;  still  one  cannot 
keep  a  beautiful  expression  on  the  face  if  there  are 
bad  thoughts  within.  The  belief  that  every  person 
is  followed  by  some  animal  who  has  the  same  charac- 
teristics as  himself  is  expressed  in  the  old  Norse 
Sagas  (state  briefly  what  sagas  were);  so  when  we 
read  there  of  the  wicked  girl  calling  the  wolf  to  teil 
her  what  to  do  to  get  rid  of  her  beautiful  sister,  it 
was  really  the  bad  heart  of  the  jealous  girl  urging  her 
on.  (Befer  to  the  animals  symbolic  of  the  evangelists: 
liuke  [lion],  Matthew  [angel],  John  [eagle], 
Mark  [ox].) 

The  artist  who  painted  this  is  of  French  birth  and 
is  Briton-Riviere.  He  has  given  us  a  companion 
picture,  as  it  is  called,  quite  different  in  character. 
It  is  Daniel  in  the  lions^  den.  (Fig.  3.)  How  many 
can  tell  me  the  story?  (If  no  one  can  do  so,  let  them 
look  it  up  before  next  lesson.) 

The  Romans  were  devoted  to  animals  as  the  sport 
of  man,  and  exhibited  great  heartlessness  in  regard  to 
them  (point  out  Italy  and  Rome,  and  mention 
Rome^s  greatness),  as  is  proven  by  their  terrible  sports 
of  the  arena,  where  wild  beasts  devoured,  not  only 
each  other,  but  also  the  early  Christians;  and  by  th^ir 
ebariot  races  in  the  Coliseum,  where  noble  horses  were 
trampled  to  death.  (Show  the  famous  chariot  race 
of  Alexander  Wagner,  Hungarian  artist,  bom  at  Pesth 
in  1838.) 

Til.  The  Saracens,  Arabs,  and  Moors  have  played 
a  great  part  in  the  growth  of  the  civilized  world  by 
bringing  the  art,  literature,  and  general  culture  of 
the  East  into  Europe.  We  see  their  beautiful  archi- 
tectural works  in  southern  Spain.  (Point  out  Spain 
and  speak  of  the  division  called  Granada;  refer  to  the 


Alhambra,  and  tell  how  beautifully  our  author,  Wash- 
ington Irviug,  has  written  about  it.)  These  races  are 
very  fond  of  animals,  as  is  natural,  when  we  rem^nber 
they  are  nomadic  (explain  that  word),  and  so  depend 
on  animals.  The  Arabs  have  developed  a  magnifi- 
cent lireed  of  horse  famous 
all  over  the  world.  These 
horses  have  wonderful  speed 
and  rare  intelligence,  as 
well  as  remarkable  beauty  o£ 
sliape.  Many  famous  artists  have 
loved  to  paint  them,  among  these 
being  a  Frenchman  named 
Eugene  Fromentin,  who  was 
bom  in  1820  in  La  Rochelle, 
where  his  father  was  a  physician. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
all  modern  animal  painters.  He 
was  much  in  Algeria'and  painted 
scenes  from  its  life. 

This  picture  {Fig.  4)  represents 
a  hunt  with  falcons,  and  is  in 
the  famous  French  museum 
called  the  Luxembourg,  which 
was  once  a  palace  of  the  French 
kings.  (Point  out  Algeria, 
France,  Paris.)  Some  pretty  reference  to  ladies  rid- 
ing out  with  their  hooded  falcons  can  be  made;  alio 
tell  briefly  some  causes  of  the  change  from  a  palace  to 
its  present  use. 

Another  very  famous  painter  of  Arabian  horses  is 


FlQ.   4. 


Adolf  Schreyer,  who  was  born  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  in  1828.  (Point  out  Germany  and  his  native 
city.)  Schreyer  has  received  many  medals  for  his 
paintings  at  expositions  in  Bmssels,   Vienna,  Paris, 
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ART  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOL.* 

BY    ANNA    VON   RYDINQSVARD. 

^  v^  HE  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  public 
schools,  m  a  systematic  way,  has  proven 
the  wisdom  of  those  pioneers  in  the  sub- 
ject, of  the  early  ^seventies,  and  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  this  universal  de- 
velopment of  the  art  instinct  in  our  young  people 
would  lead  to  the  demand  for  high  art  in  schools, —  at 


Fig.  1. 

least,  so  far  as  the  placing  of  good  examples  before  the 
eyes  of  the  pupils  is  concerned, — and  this  demand  is 
being  met  by  thoughtful  educators  everywhere.  It  is 
our  purpose  in  these  papers,  to  show  what  practical  use 
can  be  made  of  pure  examples  of  the  pictorial  art,  in 
inculcating  lessons  of  permanent  value  in  youthful 
minds,  and,  also,  how  they  can  be  made  auxiliaries  to 
the  regular  school  studies,  such  as  history,  geography, 
literature,  and  science. 

All  children  are  fond  of  ani- 
mals, and  as  these  have  been  the 
humble  companions  and  faithful 
servants  of  man  since  the  crea^ 
tion,  answering  to  his  various 
moods  and  stages  of  development, 
even,  it  may  be  well  to  begin 
with  tiiem.  The  outline  of  six 
lessons  is  given. 

I.  The  procession  of  the  royal 
bull,  Apis-Osiris;  by  F.  A.  Bridg- 
man  (Fig.  1). 

Animals  were  so  highly  re- 
garded in  ancient  times  that  they 
were  even  worshipped  by  the 
people  of  the  Orient, — who  were, 
of  course,  pagans, —  especially  in  Assyria  and  Egypt. 
(These  countries  to  be  pointed  out  on  the  map.)  The 
highest  divine  powers  were  ascribed  to  Osiris,  who  was 
represented  in  their  religious  festivals  by  Apis,  the 
bull.  This  is  a  very  powerful  and  even  savage  ani- 
mal, as  all  children  know  who  have  seen  one  tearing 

«Copyrifcbted,  1896. 


up  the  ground  in  a  country  pasture,  and  as  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  men  to  subdue,  it  was  selected  as  one  type  of 
the  great  power,  which  all  nations  and  even  savage 
tribes  have  recognized.  In  this  picture  the  animal 
is  shown  decorated  with  most  precious  embroideries 
and  with  flowers,  and  heads  the  procession  to  the 
temple.  (The  temples;  the  strange  characters  called 
hieroglyphics  which  preserve  their  history;  the  pecu- 
liar type  of  the  people;  the  sacred  lotus  and  tau 
symbols;  the  baldachin;  the 
strange  musical  instruments, 
could  all  be  spoken  of  and 
thus  constitute  a  most  fas- 
cinating story  of  ancient  Egypt 
and  its  people.  Refer  to  Egypt 
as  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  one 
of  whom  oppressed  the  Israelites 
and  brought  down  plagues;  as 
the  land  to  which  Joseph  was 
sold  by  his  brethren  and  in  which 
Moses  was  brought  up  till  he  led 
his  people  out  into  the  Promised 
Land.  The  pupils  might  bo 
asked  to  put  the  teacher's  story 
into  words  or  writing  for  next 
lesson.)  The  artist  who  painted 
this  fine  picture  is  am  American, 
F.  A.  Bridgman.  He  was  bom  in  Alabama  in  1847 
and  began  life  as  an  engraver  for  the  American  Bank 
Note  Company,  in  New  York.  He  has  studied  and 
painted  mostly  in  Paris  and  has  received  the  decora- 
tion called  "Legion  of  Honor,"  for  a  painting  called 
"The  Funeral  of  a  Mummy,''  which  is  owned  by 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  in  New  York. 
II.  The  Greeks  showed  great  skill  in  their  treat- 


FlO.  2. 

ment  of  lions  and  horses,  as  is  shown  by  the  famous 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  gates  of  Mycenae. 
(Point  out  Greece  and  Athens,  and  have  illusta^tioiia 
of  the  frieze  if  possible.)  The  Greek  mythology  eon- 
tains  many  fascinating  stories,  several  of  them  con- 
nected with  animals.  The  story  of  Ulysses  and  his 
companions  wandering  ten  years  after  the  siege  of 
Troy  may  be  briefly  told.    The  reason  they  were  so 
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long  on  the  way  was  mostly  due  to  their  turning  aside 
when  they  ought  to  have  kept  on.  Once  they  visited 
Circe,  who  is  lepresented  as  a  woman  very  beautiful  to 
look  at,  but  of  a  cruel  disposition,  for  she  turned  all 
those  who  came  near  to  admire  her  into  swine.     This 


FiO.  3. 

picture  (Fig.  2)  represents  the  companions  of  Ulysses 
as  swine  before  the  cruel  Circe.  Is  it  not  a  sad  sight 
to  see  what  was  once  men  turned  to  these  unlovely 
animals?  It  was  because  they  did  not  attend  to  their 
duty,  and  when  people  neglect  what  is  right,  their 
character  changes  very  unpleasantly,  even  though 
their  bodies  may  remain  the  same;  still  one  cannot 
keep  a  beautiful  expression  on  the  face  if  there  are 
bad  thoughts  within.  The  belief  that  every  person 
is  followed  by  some  animal  who  has  the  same  chaxac- 
teristics  as  himself  is  expressed  in  the  old  Norse 
Sagas  (state  briefly  what  sagas  were);  so  when  we 
read  there  of  the  wicked  girl  calling  the  wolf  to  teil 
her  what  to  do  to  get  rid  of  her  beautiful  sister,  it 
was  really  the  bad  heart  of  the  jealous  girl  urging  her 
on.  (Refer  to  the  animals  symbolic  of  the  evangelists: 
Luke  [lion],  Matthew  [angel],  John  [eagle], 
Mark  [ox].) 

The  artist  who  painted  this  is  of  French  birth  and 
is  Briton-Riviere.  He  has  given  us  a  companion 
picture,  as  it  is  called,  quite  different  in  character. 
It  is  Daniel  in  the  lions^  den.  (Fig.  3.)  How  many 
can  tell  me  the  story?  (If  no  one  can  do  so,  let  them 
look  it  up  before  next  lesson.) 

The  Romans  were  devoted  to  animals  as  the  sport 
of  man,  and  exhibited  great  heartlessness  in  regard  to 
them  (point  out  Italy  and  Rome,  and  mention 
Rome^s  greatness),  as  is  proven  by  their  terrible  sports 
of  the  arena,  where  wild  beasts  devoured,  not  only 
each  other,  but  also  the  early  Christians;  and  by  their 
ehariot  races  in  the  Coliseum,  where  noble  horses  were 
trampled  to  death.  (Show  the  famous  chariot  race 
of  Alexander  Wagner,  Hungarian  artist,  bom  at  Pesth 
in  1838.) 

TIT.  The  Saracens,  Arabs,  and  Moors  have  played 
a  great  part  in  the  growth  of  the  civilized  world  by 
bringing  the  art,  literature,  and  general  culture  of 
the  Fast  into  p]urope.  We  see  their  beautiful  archi- 
tectural works  in  southern  Spain.  (Point  out  Spain 
and  speak  of  the  division  called  Granada;  refer  to  the 


Alhambra,  and  tell  how  beautifully  our  author,  Wash- 
ington Irving,  has  written  about  it.)  These  races  are 
very  fond  of  animals,  as  is  natural,  when  we  remember 
they  are  nomadic  (explain  that  word),  and  so  depend 
on  animals.  The  Arabs  have  developed  a  magnifi- 
cent lireed  of  horse  famous 
all  over  the  world.  These 
horses  have  wonderful  speed 
and  rare  intelligence,  as 
well  as  remarkable  beauty  o£ 
shape.  Many  famous  artists  have 
loved  to  paint  them,  among  these 
being  a  Frenchman  named 
Eugene  Fromentin,  who  was 
bom  in  1820  in  La  Rochelle, 
where  his  father  was  a  physician. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
all  modern  animal  painters.  He 
was  much  in  Algeria  and  painted 
scenes  from  its  life. 

This  picture  (Fig.  4)  represents 
a  hunt  with  falcons,  and  is  in 
the  famous  French  museum 
called  the  Luxembourg,  which 
was  once  a  palace  of  the  French 
kings.  (Point  out  Algeria, 
France,  Paris.)  Some  pretty  reference  to  ladies  rid- 
ing out  with  their  hooded  falcons  can  be  made;  alio 
tell  briefly  some  causes  of  the  change  from  a  palace  to 
its  present  use. 

Another  very  famous  painter  of  Arabian  horses  is 


Fio.  4. 


Adolf  Schreyer,  who  was  bom  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  in  1828.  (Point  out  Germany  and  his  native 
city.)  Schreyer  has  received  many  medals  for  his 
paintings  at   expositions  in  Brussels,  Vienna,  Paris, 
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ART  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOL.* 

BY    ANNA    VON   RYDINQSVARD. 

HE  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  public 
schools,  in  a  systematic  way,  has  proven 
the  wisdom  of  those  pioneers  in  the  sub- 
ject, of  the  early  ^seventies,  and  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  this  universal  de- 
velopment of  the  art  instinct  in  our  young  people 
would  lead  to  the  demand  for  high  art  in  schools, —  at 


FIO.  1. 

least,  so  far  as  the  placing  of  good  examples  before  the 
eyes  of  the  pupils  is  concerned, — and  this  demand  is 
being  met  by  thoughtful  educators  everywhere.  It  is 
onr  pur]X)8e  in  these  papers,  to  show  what  practical  use 
can  be  made  of  pure  examples  of  the  pictorial  art,  in 
inculcating  lessons  of  permanent  value  in  youthful 
minds,  and,  also,  how  they  can  be  made  auxiliaries  to 
the  regular  school  studies,  such  as  history,  geography, 
literature,  and  science. 

All  children  are  fond  of  ani- 
mals, and  as  these  have  been  the 
humble  companions  and  faithful 
servants  of  man  since  the  crea- 
tion, answering  to  his  various 
moods  and  stages  of  development, 
even,  it  may  be  well  to  begin 
with  tiiem.  The  outline  of  six 
lessons  is  given. 

I.  The  procession  of  the  royal 
bull,  Apis-Osiris;  by  F.  A.  Bridg- 
man  (Fig.  1). 

Animals  were  so  highly  re- 
garded in  ancient  times  that  they 
were  even  worshipped  by  the 
people  of  the  Orient, — ^who  were, 
of  course,  pagans, —  especially  in  Assjrria  and  Egypt. 
(These  countries  to  be  pointed  out  on  the  map.)  The 
highest  divine  powers  were  ascribed  to  Osiris,  who  was 
represented  in  their  religious  festivals  by  Apis,  the 
bull.  This  is  a  very  powerful  and  even  savage  ani- 
mal, as  all  children  know  who  have  seen  one  tearing 

•CopyriRhted,  1898. 


up  the  ground  in  a  coimtry  pasture,  and  as  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  men  to  subdue,  it  was  selected  as  one  type  of 
the  great  power,  which  all  nations  and  even  savage 
tribes  have  recognized.  In  this  picture  the  animal 
is  shown  decorated  with  most  precious  embroideries 
and  with  flowers,  and  heads  the  procession  to  the 
temple.  (The  temples;  the  strange  characters  called 
hieroglyphics  which  preserve  their  history;  the  pecu- 
liar type  of  the  people;  the  sacred  lotus  and  tau 
symbols;  the  baldachin;  the 
strange  musical  instruments, 
could  all  be  spoken  of  and 
thus  constitute  a  most  fas- 
cinating story  of  ancient  Egypt 
and  its  people.  Refer  to  Egypt 
as  the  land  of  the  Pharaoha^  one 
of  whom  oppressed  the  Israelites 
and  brought  down  plagues;  as 
the  land  to  which  Joseph  was 
sold  by  his  brethren  and  in  which 
Moses  was  brought  up  till  he  led 
his  people  out  into  the  Promised 
Land.  The  pupils  might  bo 
asked  to  put  the  teacher's  story 
into  words  or  writing  for  next 
lesson.)  The  artist  who  painted 
this  fine  picture  is  am  American, 
F.  A.  Bridgman.  He  was  bom  in  Alabama  in  1847 
and  began  life  as  an  engraver  for  the  American  Bank 
Note  Company,  in  New  York.  He  has  studied  and 
painted  mostly  in  Paris  and  has  received  the  decora- 
tion called  "Legion  of  Honor,"  for  a  painting  called 
"The  Funeral  of  a  Mummy,"  which  is  owned  by 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  in  New  York. 
II.  The  Greeks  showed  great  skill  in  their  treat- 


FlG.  2. 

ment  of  lions  and  horses,  as  is  shown  by  the  famous 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  gates  of  Mycenae. 
(Point  out  Greece  and  Athens,  and  have  illusb^tionfl 
of  the  frieze  if  possible.)  The  Greek  mythology  con- 
tains many  fascinating  stories,  several  of  them  con- 
nected with  animals.  The  story  of  Ulysses  and  his 
companions  wandering  ten  years  after  the  siege  of 
Troy  may  be  briefly  told.    The  reason  they  were  so 
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long  on  the  way  was  mostly  due  to  their  turning  aside 
when  they  ought  to  have  kept  on.  Once  they  visited 
Circe,  who  is  lepresented  as  a  woman  very  beautiful  to 
look  at,  but  of  a  cruel  disposition,  for  she  turned  all 
those  who  came  near  to  admire  her  into  swine.     This 


Fio.  3. 

picture  (Fig.  2)  represents  the  companions  of  Ulysses 
as  swine  before  the  cruel  Circe.  Is  it  not  a  sad  sight 
to  see  what  was  once  men  turned  to  these  unlovely 
animals?  It  was  because  they  did  not  attend  to  their 
duty,  and  when  people  neglect  what  is  right,  their 
character  changes  very  unpleasantly,  even  though 
their  bodies  may  remain  the  same;  still  one  cannot 
keep  a  beautiful  expression  on  the  face  if  there  are 
bad  thoughts  within.  The  belief  that  every  person 
is  followed  by  some  animal  who  has  the  same  charac- 
teristics as  himself  is  expressed  in  the  old  Norse 
Sagas  (state  briefly  what  sagas  were);  so  when  we 
read  there  of  the  wicked  girl  calling  the  wolf  to  tell 
her  what  to  do  to  get  rid  of  her  beautiful  sister,  it 
was  really  the  bad  heart  of  the  jealous  girl  urging  her 
on.  (Refer  to  the  animals  symbolic  of  the  evangelists: 
liUke  [lion],  Matthew  [angel],  John  [eagle], 
Mark  [ox].) 

The  artist  who  painted  this  is  of  French  birth  and 
is  Briton-Riviere.  He  has  given  us  a  companion 
picture,  as  it  is  called,  quite  different  in  character. 
It  is  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den.  (Fig.  3.)  How  many 
can  tell  me  the  story?  (If  no  one  can  do  so,  let  them 
look  it  up  before  next  lesson.) 

The  Romans  were  devoted  to  animals  as  the  sport 
of  man,  and  exhibited  great  heartlessness  in  regard  to 
them  (point  out  Italy  and  Rome,  and  mention 
Homers  greatness),  as  is  proven  by  their  terrible  sports 
of  the  arena,  where  wild  beaats  devoured,  not  only 
each  other,  but  also  the  early  Christians;  and  by  th^ir 
ehariot  races  in  the  Coliseum,  where  noble  horses  were 
trampled  to  death.  (Show  the  famous  chariot  race 
of  Alexander  Wagner,  Hungarian  artist,  bom  at  Pesth 
in  1838.) 

TIT.  The  Saracens,  Arabs,  and  Moors  have  played 
a  great  part  in  the  growth  of  the  civilized  world  by 
bringing  the  art,  literature,  and  general  culture  of 
the  Fast  into  Europe.  We  see  their  beautiful  archi- 
tectural works  in  southern  Spain.  (Point  out  Spain 
and  speak  of  the  division  called  Granada;  refer  to  the 


Alhambra,  and  tell  how  beautifully  our  author,  Wash- 
ington Irving,  has  written  about  it.)  These  races  are 
very  fond  of  animals,  as  is  natural,  when  we  remember 
they  are  nomadic  (explain  that  word),  and  so  depend 
on  animals.  The  Arabs  have  developed  a  magnifi- 
cent lireed  of  horse  famous 
all  over  the  world.  These 
horses  have  wonderful  speed 
and  rare  intelligence,  aa 
well  as  remarkable  beauty  of 
shape.  Many  famous  artists  have 
loved  to  paint  them,  among  these 
being  a  Frenchman  named 
Eugene  Fromentin,  who  was 
bom  in  1820  in  La  Rochdle, 
where  his  father  was  a  physician. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
all  modern  animal  painters.  He 
was  much  in  Algeria 'and  painted 
scenes  from  its  life. 

This  picture  (Fig.  4)  represents 
a  hunt  with  falcons;,  and  is  in 
the  famous  French  museum 
called  the  Luxembourg,  which 
was  once  a  palace  of  the  French 
kings.  (Point  out  Algeria, 
France,  Paris.)  Some  pretty  reference  to  ladies  rid- 
ing out  with  their  hooded  falcons  can  be  made;  alio 
tell  briefly  some  causes  of  the  change  from  a  palace  to 
its  present  use. 

.Another  very  famous  painter  of  Arabian  horses  la 


Fig.  4. 


Adolf  Schreyer,  who  was  born  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  in  1828.  (Point  out  Germany  and  his  native 
city.)  Schreyer  has  received  many  medals  for  his 
paintings  at  expositions  in  Brussels,   Vienna,  Paris, 
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"Since  I  have  no  picture  of  the  guanaco,  let  me  tell ' 
you  about  it  It  is  larger  than  the  true  llama,  the 
male  when  full  grown  being  about  seven  or  eight  feet 
long  and  standing  about  four  feet  high  at  the  shoulder. 
It  is  altogether  heavier  in  build  than  any  other  llama. 
Its  coat  is  of  light  reddish  color  and  rather  woolly. 

"In  one  way.  the  guanacos  are  quite  unlike  camels, 
for  they  can  swim.  Voyagers  through  the  straits  of 
Magellan  have  seen  them  swimming  from  island  to 
island.  They  are  fond  of  salt,  like  all  cud-chewers, 
and  will  drink  salt-water  to  get  it. 

"The  other  wild  member  of  the  family  is  the 
vicuna,  a  much  smaller  and  more  slender  animal.  It 
is  smaller  than  the  true  llama.  It  is  valued  by  the 
Indians  both  for  its  flesh  and  for  its  wool,  which  is 
•exceedingly  fine  and  soft.  It  grows  quite  long  in 
places, — ^as  you  see, — ^and  is  mostly  of  a  soft  brown 
color.  Nowadays  white  men  have  coihe  to  value  this 
wool,  too,  and  nothing  in  wool  is  choicer  than  vicuna 
•cloth, — it  is  so  light  and  soft. 

"Ii€t  me  tell  you 'how  the  Indians  capture  the 
vicunas.  They  make  a  great  round  enclosure,  half  a 
mile  across,  with  an  opening  on  one  side.  For  fenc- 
ing, they  use  stakes  and  cords  hung  with  bright  bits 
•of  cloth.  These  frighten  the  vicunas  and  so  prevent 
their  trying  to  break  through. 

"The  Indians,  when  all  is  ready,  make  a  wide  sweep 
into  the  mountains  and  drive  into  the  enclosure  all 
the  herds  of  vicunas  within  reach.  There  they  catch 
them  by  means  of  the  bolas  and  kill  them.  The  bolas 
is  made  of  two  or  three  stones  or  weights  of  some  sort, 
each  tied  to  a  cord,  all  three  cords  being  tied  together 
at  the  other  end.  This  bolas  is  whirled  and  so  thrown 
as  to  entangle  the  animaPs  feet,  and  so  throw  it. 

It  seems  a  cruel  and  destructive  way  to  get  these 
animals,  and  in  1826  a  law  was  made  that  they  should 
be  captured  and  shorn  and  then  set  free.  But  this  is 
impossible  to  do,  on  account  of  their  wildness. 

It  might  prove  very  unpleasant,  too,  for  vicunas 
and  all  other  llamas  have  a  most  disagreeable  manner 
of  defending  themselves.  They  spit  upon  the 
offender  a  mouthful  of  half-chewed  grass. 

"This  habit  is  so  common  that  notices  have  to  be 
posted  up  about  the  enclosures  of  these  animals  at 
zoological  gardens  explaining  the  habit,  lest  the  easily- 
irritated  beasts  should  vent  their  ugliness  upon  the 
passers-by. 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  nothing  better  of  their  disposi- 
tions, but  they,  like  the  camels,  are  rathcJr  ugly,  and 
obstinate,  too.  llore  than  that,  they  are  stupid,  and 
their  patience,  as  shown  in  the  case  of  the  true  llama^ 
is  a  dull  submission,  rather  than  a  fine  quality  bom  of 
intelligence  and  affection  for  a  master. 

"A  look  into  the  mouth  of  a  llama  would  suggest 
another  means  of  defense  and  of  offense  also.  Be- 
tween the  cutters  and  the  grinders  are  well-developed 
canines  used  to  bite,  not  food,  but  enemies. 

"The  Incas  domesticated, — probably  again  from 
the  guanacos, — animals  for  the  sake  of  their  wool. 
By  careful  breeding  a  race  of  very  long-haired  animals 
has  been  produced  known  as  alpacas, — ^very  different 
from  the  burden-bearing  llamas,  smaller,  shorter- 
limbed,  with  long,  lustrous,  or  shining  hair,  in  color 
black  or  dark  brown. 

"Here  again  the  Indians  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
realize  the  value  of  this  wool,  for  much  of  it  is  woven 


by  people  here  and  in  Kurope  into  fine  cloth  for  ladies* 
dresses.     Its  beauty  lies  in  its  lustrous  quality. 

"Of  the  two  domestic  races,  the  Alpaca  is  perhaps 
the  more  useful  now,  for  the  llama  has  been  largely 
replaced  as  a  burden-bearer  by  the  donkey,  an  animal 
unknown  in  Peru  till  the  Spaniards  introduced  it." 

The  usual  review  and  blackboard  summary  closes 
the  lesson. 

■•■»  •■#•■»  •■ 


REPRODUCTION  EXERCISES. 

TWITTER  AND  TWEET. 
[Adapted.] 
[The  two  following  stories  may  be  written  upon  the 
blackboard  and  read  aloud  by  second  and  third  primary 
grades  before  oral  or  written  reproduction]:— 
rw  WITTER  and  Tweet  lived  in  a  little  brown  house  in 
V     Cherry-tree  town.    When  they  were  large  enough 
to  fly,  their  mother  gave  them  some  good  leesons. 
One  was,  "Be  careful  what  you  eat    Until  you  are  wiser 
it  will  be  best  for  you  to  eat  only  worms;  they  are  safe 
and  wholesome.    There  are  some  bugs  that  are  very  good 
food;  but  there  are  others  that  are  harmful,  and  I  cannot 
trust  you  to  choose."    One  day  the  little  birds  were  hop- 
ping along  on  the  grass,  where  they  found  a  fsX  little  bug. 
It  looked  Eo  nice,  and  both  birds  were  so  hungry,  they  said, 
"Let's  eat  him;  I'm  sure  this  is  a  good  kind,"  said  oae 
little  bird.    "We'd  better  be  hungry  every  day  than  dis- 
obey our  mother  Just  once,"  said  the  other  little  bird, 
"That's  80,"  said  Twitter,  and  away  they  both  flew. 

MAY'S  GARDEN. 
[Selected.] 
[This  may  be  used  with  second  grade  primary,  copied 
once,  and  sentimeat  reproduced  orally.] 
m  AY  had  a  little  garden  in  which  the  weeds  popped 
iSl      their  green  heads  up  before  the  good  seed  had 
^  time  to  sprout    She  had  to  pull  some  out  every 

day,  or  they  would  have  smothered  her  flowers. 

May's  heart  is  a  little  garden,  and  there  is  good  seed 
planted  in  it;  but  she  must  watch  every  word  and  thought 
and  act,  for  the  naughty  ones  are  like  weeds,  and  will 
smother  the  good  ones.  She  does  not  want  to  raise  weeds 
and  briers  where  sweet  flowers  can  grow. 


■■■■»  ■»•»•■ 


The  Rose,  the  Bird,  and  the  Brook. 

«<  |WILL  not  give  away  my  perfume,"  said  a  rosebud, 
m  holding  its  pink  petals  tightly  wrapped  in  their  tiny 
green  case.  The  other  roses  bloomed  in  splendor; 
and  those  who  enjoyed  their  fragrance  exclaimed  at  their 
beauty  and  sweetness;  but  the  selfish  bud  shriveled  and 
withered  away  unnoticed. 

"No.  no,"  said  a  little  bird,  "I  do  not  want  to  sing." 
But  when  his  brothers  soared  aloft  on  joyous  wings,  pour- 
ing a  flood  melody,  making  weary  hearers  forget  sorrov 
and  bless  the  singers,  then  the  forlorn  little  bird  waa  lone- 
some and  ashamed.  He  tried  to  sing,  but  the  power  wan 
gone;  he  could  make  only  a  harsh,  shrill  chirp. 

"If  I  give  away  my  wavelets,  I  shall  not  have  enough 
for  myself,"  said  the  brook.    And  it  hoarded  all  its  water 
in  a  hollow  place,  where  it  formed  a  stagnant,  slimy  pooL 
A  boy  who  loved  a  fresh,  wide-awake  rose,  a  buoyant, 
singing  bird,  and  a  leaping,  refreshing  brooklet,  thought 
on  these  things,  and  said:  "If  I  would  have,  and  would  be, 
I  must  share  all  my  goods  with  others;  for, 
"To  give  is  to  live; 
To  deny  is  to  die/' 

—Kind  Worda. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  DOG  CEMETERY. 

BY  GERTRUDE  B.  FULTON, 
[Adapted  from  **Our  Animal  Friends.*'] 
HILE  in  Ijondan  we  decided  one  day  to 
visit  the  dog  cemetery  in  Hyde  Park. 
As  it  is  very  seldom  visited  by  Ameri- 
cans, we  had  some  diflBculty  in  locating 
it;  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  not  generally 
known  by  Londoners.  It  was  a  typical  London  day 
when  we  asked  the  desired  information  from  a  water- 
proof clad  policeman,  who  said  he  believed  there  was 
a  graveyard  for  dogs  on  the  other  side  of  the  park 
near  the  Victoria  gate;  he  had  heard  of  it,  but  had  not 
seen  it.  There  were  only  three  or  four  graves  with 
little  stones,  to  Darling  Topsy  and  Dear  Wopsyl  He 
was  quite  sure  it  wouldn't  pay  us  to  go  there. 


MB.   BINBBIDOE    AND   THE   DOG    ORMBTEKY. 

(Cat  ased  by  permiwion  of  "Oar  Animal  Friends.*') 

But  we  were  not  to  be  deterred  by  a  Bobby's  view 
•of  the  subject,  so  the  next  morning  we  set  out  for 
Victoria  gate,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  little  lodge, 
such  as  is  always  seen  at  every  park  gate  in  London. 
It  was  opened  by  a  nice-looking,  elderly  man,  who, 
i^hen  we  had  stated  what  had  brought  us  there,  seemed 
Tery  pleased,  and  opening  a  small  gate  at  the  side  of 
the  lodge,  conducted  us  to  the  charming  little  spot. 
We  had  no  idea  it  was  so  near.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
fence  and  a  thick  hedge,  and  is  so  hidden  by  shrubs 
^nd  trees  that  one  would  never  suspect  its  being 
ihere.  Here  are  about  two  hundred  graves,  all  cov- 
-ered  either  with  ivy  or  flowers,  and  each  one  having 
41  headstone  with  an  inscription.  I  believe  there  were 
inscriptions  to  "Darling  Topsy"  and  "Dear  Wopsy,'^ 
but  there  were  several  to  the  memory  of  "dear  and 


faithful  friends,"  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  ap- 
propriate, for  where  will  you  find  a  better  friend  to 
man  than  a  faithful  dog?  You  might  have  taken  diis 
pretty  spot  for  a  babies'  cemetery,  instead  of  one  for 
dogs,  so  nicely  is  it  cared  for.  Mr.  Binbridge,  tlie 
gate-keeper,  pointed  out  with  great  pride  the  resting 
place  of  Prince,  a  favorite  dog  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge.  Mr.  Binbridge  informed  us  with  re- 
gret that  he  has  only  four  more  burial  lots  to  dispose 
of,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  sacred  pre- 
cinct is  intended  to  be  the  resting  place  only  of  dogs 
whose  owners  intend,  and  can  afford,  to  keep  their 
graves  in  good  order.  Mr.  Binbridge  makes  quite  a 
little  income  by  his  care  of  the  cemetery,  as  the  owners 
of  the  graves  pay  him  for  putting  out  the  plants, 
weeding  the  lots,  keeping  the  walks  neat,  and  assist- 
ing them  whenever  they  require  any  little  service. 
Indeed,  the  neatness  and  beauty  of  the  place  attest 
the  affection  of  the  owners  and  the  faithfulness  of  the 
guardian.  Mr.  Binbridge,  who  was  formerly  in  the 
service  of  H.  R.  H  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  keeps 
this  spot  "  like  the  apple  of  an  eye,"  and  no  one  can 
enter  the  little  gate  without  his  gracious  permission. 
He  is  both  imdertaker  and  sexton,  and  buries  all  the 
dogs  himself. 

I  copied  a  few  of  the  inscriptions: — 

Hero  Rests  Our  Loving  Little  Pickle.  24  April, 
1894. 

In  Ijoving  Memorv  of  'T)andy,"  died  June  4,  1894, 
R.  LP.' 

Darling  Wisp.  April  27,  1894.  Faithful  unto 
death. 

In  Lo\'ing  Memory  of  Dear  Chin  Chin.  A  Brave 
Dog.     May  26,  1894. 

Spot  (Fox  Terrier).  Died  at  Richmond,  10th  Sep- 
tember, 1894.  Loving  Little  Friend  and  Constant 
Companion. 

Bogey  Church.     Faithful  unto  death. 

I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  better  pen-picture  of 
that  pretty,  quiet  nook  in  Hyde  Park,  so  that  you 
might  be  able  to  imagine  it  as  I  saw  it;  and  I  wish  we 
had  something  like  it  in  this  country,  only  larger. 

■  »•♦•'♦  •■ 


Little  Dandelion. 

Do  you  know  me? 
I  am  the  children's  friend. 
I  love  them  and  they  love  me. 
I  grow  as  pretty  as  I  can  for  them. 
I  lie  in  the  soft  green  grass. 
I  try  to  make  Mother  Barth  look  bright  and  gay. 
See,  I  am  the  yellow  flowers  on  her  green  summer  dress. 
The  children  pick  me  and  take  me  to  school.      I  like 
to  go  with  them. 
I  am  glad  I  can  make  them  happy. 

—Primary  School  Leaflet. 


>»•♦>»< 


Spellingr  for  Hay. 


birds 

violets 

soldiers 

flowers 

graves 

hoop 

rope 

memorial 

grass 

woods 


nests 

blue 

day 

spring 

marbles 

Jtmp 

decoration 

thirtieth 

flowers 

fields 
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TEST  LESSON.— (III.) 


BY    JEAN    HALIFAX. 


iTj^m^kf]  HE  game  of  'Svhere?"     How  to  play  it. 
^^^S^l^t!^  I.     Let  the  child  rise  the  instant  he 

lias  found  the  answer.     The  first  to 
stand  and  answer  correctly  \sdn8  the 
question.     The  one  Avinning  the  great- 
est number  of  questions  wins  the  game. 

II.  Make  the  questions  individual  ones;  e.  g.,  "On 
what  street  is  your  house,  Annie?"  etc.  Let  each 
child  find  his  own  question,  even  if  you  may  some- 
times have  to  wait  a  minute  or  two  for  him  to  do  so. 

'  The  other  children  may  be  a  little  impatient,  and  that 
silence  of  waiting  may  seem  oppressive,  but  it  is  a  good 
lesson  for  the  inattentive.  Public  opinion  in  the 
shape  of  a  plea  (at  recese)  of  "Do  keep  watch,  Joe 
Warner,  and  not  keep  us  all  waiting  for  you  to  answer 
your  question  to-morrow.  I  saw  it  was  your  turn 
soon's  I  looked  at  it,  and  there  you  were  alooking 
round  the  room,  and  we  all  sitting  still,  awaiting  for 
your 

That  is  what  I  overheard  in  the  school  yard  Tues- 
day afternoon.  I  viedted  the  same  room  Wednesday 
afternoon;  and  I  noticed  that  Joe  kept  his  eyee 
''glued"  to  tlie  board,  as  one  of  his  classmates  encour- 
agingly told  him  after  school,  and  he  was  as  prompt 
as  could  be  with  his  answers.  So  much  for  "public 
opinion,"  even  in  the  schoolroom. 

III.  Answers  to  be  written  on  the  tablets  or  black- 
board. This,  you  see,  makes  it  really  a  spelling  and 
language  lesson.  But  call  it  a  game,  and  you'll  find 
out  "what's  in  a  name,"  as  this  little  schoolma'am 
has  discovered. 

All  are  anxious  to  be  able  to  answer  as  quickly  as 
possible,  in  order  to  win  the  game.  But  to  do  so  they 
must  be  able  to  rtad  the  writing  quickly.  They  will 
therefore  "study  up"  on  the  subject. 

In  the  school  which  we  are  describing,  Alice  came 
to  the  teacher  one  day,  and  asked  if  she  could  have 
a  list  of  ^he  new  words  the  teacher  intended  to  put 
into  the  next  "game." 

She  wanted  to  take  them  home  and  study  them 
with  Jier  mamma,  she  said,  and  to  spend  her  spare 
time  in  school  on  the  daily  lists.  Her  brother  Jack 
always  had  something  nice  to  say  to  her  whenever  she 
won  a  game.  And  she  wanted  him  to  be  proud  of 
her,  for  she  evidently  loved  brother  Jack  dearly. 

The  little  schoolma'am  thought  her  motive  a  very 
good  one.  She  loved  and  wanted  to  plea.se  her 
brother,  and  she  was  willing  to  study  on  the  lists,  in- 
stead of  idling  her  time  in  school. 

Tlie  request  was  just  the  one  the  little  school- 
ma'am had  l>ecn  wishing  would  be  made.  So  she 
told  the  r(st  of  tlie  children  the  next  day  about 
Alice's  request — though  she  did  not  give  her  name — 
as  it  would  not  be  fair,  she  told  them,  for  one  alone 
to  have  the  list. 

She  promised  to  put  on  the  board  each  afternoon 
a  list  of  the  new  words  to  be  used  in  the  next  day's 
game. 

Of  couri-e  this  was  really  an  extra  spelling  lesson. 


But  it  was  the  best  learned  of  all.     The  result  was 

that  Miss 's  room  "beat  the  record"  that  term  in 

writing;  spelling,  reading,  and  language- work;  and 
the  teacher  in  the  next  higher  room,  the  year  follow- 
ing, said  that  these  children  were  the  best  and  quick- 
est thinkers  of  any  scholars  she  had  ever  taught  in 
that  place.  So,  if  you  think  these  "games"  seem 
almost  ridiculous,  or  at  least  not  of  much  account,  I 
want  you  to  pay  a  visit  to  those  two  rooms,  if  you  ever 
go  to  that  city.  "Despise  not  the  day  of  small 
things,"  you  remember. 

I  know  I  began  to  follow  suit  at  once. 

WHERE? 

1.  On  what  street  is  your  house?  (All  may 
answer,  use  your  tablets.) 

2.  Where  is  the  court  house? 

3.  Where  is  the  city  hall? 

4.  Where  is  the depot? 

5.  Where  is  the  post-office? 

[The  quotation  marks  were  used,  instead  of  re- 
peating the  words,  because  these  had  been  taken  up 
in  the  lesson  of  the  previous  day.] 

6.  Towards  what  direction  does  the  school  face? 
Is  its  fronton  the  east,  west^  north,  or  south?  On 
what  street  does  it  front? 

7.  In  what  seat  of  what  row  does  Dorothy  sit? 

8.  Where  is  the  orphan  asylum?  (or  any  building 
especially  noticeable). 

9.  Where  does  the  —  minister  live?  Where  is 
his  church? 

10.  Where  does  the  governor  of  our  state  live? 

11.  In  what  direction  must  you  go  to  find  his 
homo?     [Consult  maps.] 

12.  Let  us  pay  him  a  visit.  How  shall  we  go 
there?  rConsuli  maps  and  railroad  guides,  steam- 
ship lines,  etc.,  lor  this  game.] 

13.  In  what  land  do  the  Japanese  children  live? 

14.  Here  is  a  picture  of  little  Wata-na-be,  tl^e 
Japanese  girl.  [Tell  a  story  about  her,  before  tliis 
class,  so  that  the  children  will  jecognize  her  picture, 
and  be  ready  to  give  back  to  you  the  little  story  you 
have  told  them.]  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  go 
to  .her  home?  How  will  you  travel?  What  kind  of 
a  home  will. you  find?  Tell  some  of  the  games  she 
may  teach  you  to  play. 

15.  What  is  the  coldest  place  you  ever  heard  of? 
The  hottest? 

10.  Where  is  my  call-bell?  (Have  it  where  the 
children  can  see  it,  but  not  in  its"  usual  place.) 

17.  In  what  direction  from  your  desk  is  the  mid- 
dle window  of  this  room? 

IS.  In  what  direction  do  you  go  to  reach  your 
home? 

19.     Where  is  —  park? 

*^0.     What  strwts  around  it? 

21.  Where  is  the  blackboard?  ["On  the  east  side 
of  the  room,  between  the  doors  into  the  hall,"  per- 
ha])s  tht  answer  will  be.] 

22,  Where  does  the  city  supply  of  water  come 
from? 

Go  on  indefinitely.     One  is  limited  only  by  time^ 
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of  course,  and  the  abilities  of  the  little  folks.  This 
little  schoolma'ani  used  to  allow  the  children  to  bring 
in  questions  for  the  games,  as  it  made  "partners'"  of 
the  parents  and  fnends  of  the  scholars,  and  gave  the 
scholars  themselves  more  interest  in  the  work.  Be- 
sides, the  children  learned  their  own  questions,  at 
any  rate,  and  every  tiny  item  of  knowledge  counts, 
you  know.  Indeed,  you  will  be  surprised,  I  think, 
at  the  amount  of  useful,  general,  information  which 
the  children  accumulate  in  this  way.  This  little 
teacher  called  her  games  her  "catch  alls,"'  for  she  said 
that  whatever  item  of  information  she  couldn't  find 
time  to  give  in  the  regular  lesson  time,  she  threw  into 
^'Where,"  "Way  Off,"  and  its  kindred. 


George  £.  Church,  Providence,  R.  I. 
President  American  Institute  of  Instruction  for  1897-*96. 

'*WAY  OFF." 
[This  game  is  another  edition  of  "Where,"  and  the 
children    themselves   gave    the   name,    'T)ecau8e    it 
sounded  nice,"  they  said.] 

1.  How  many  miles  from  here  to  San  Francisco? 
How  shall  we  go? 

2.  How  shall  we  go  to  the  North  pole? 

3.  WTiere  is  China? 

4.  WTiat  kind  of  people  live  there? 

5.  How  far  is  it  to  Boston?  Whal" train  must  we 
take?  What  time  does  it  leave  here?  What  time 
does  it  reach  Boston? 

6.  How  far  from  your  home  to  the  capital  of  this 
•tate?     Of  the  United  States? 

7.  How  many  miles  to  the  Atlantic  ocean? 

8.  Where  must  we  go  to  find  bananas  growing? 

9.  Where  do  our  oranges  come  from? 

10.  Where  will  we  find  the  polar  bear?  An  ele- 
phant?   lion?    pan'ot?    monkey?    robin  redbreast? 

11.  How  high  above  us  are  the  clouds? 

12.  Where  do  the  Indians  live? 

13.  Where  is  New  York? 

14.  In  what  state  is  Chicago?    By  what  lake? 

15.  Where  does  pepper  come  from? 

16.  How  far  must  you  go  to  find  a  tiger  at  home? 

17.  Where  can  I  find  a  camel  to  ride?  and  a  desert 
to  cross  on  camel-back? 


18.  How  long  a  walk  must  I  take  to  reach  a  large 
lake? 

19.  Can  I  find  a  river  before  dinner  time?  (One 
may  be  uear.  The  children  will  then  describe  it  If 
not,  a  tiny  geography  lesson  comes  in,  as  they  hunt 
up  the  jiearest  river.) 

20.  Where  will  I  find  high  mountains? 

Each  day  this  little  schoolma'am  put  on  the  board 
two  or  three  questions.  The  children  copied  them, 
and  took  them  home  to  get  help  from  parents,  older 
brotliers  and  sisters,  aunts,  or  "grandma's,"  and  re- 
ported the  next  day.  So  it  was  not  until  Friday  of 
that  week  that  the  game  of  "'Way  OflE"  was  ready  to 
be  played.  Then  the  questions  were  written  on  slips 
of  cardboard,  and  kept  in  a  spool  box. 

Each  Friday  "Way  Off"  was  taken  up  again,  and 
the  beet  questions  used.  Play  as  in  other  "slip 
games."  Winner  of  the  most  slips,  winner  of  the 
game.  An  equal  number  of  slips  given  to  each 
scholar.  If  the  child  cannot  read  or  answer  cor- 
rectly his  slip,  he  passes  it  to  the  one  next  to  him,  or  it 
is  passed  on  to  one  who  can  answer  it,  and  who  thus 
wins  it. 

The  cards  are  better  than  the  board  for  the  older 
scholars,  or  for  the  little  ones  after  they  have  had 
some  experience. 

TEST. 

1.  John  may  pass  his  reader  to  WiU. 

2.  Will  may  bring  it  to  me. 

3.  Lucy  may  come  to  my  desk,  take  the  book  and 
give  it  to  Dorotliy. 

4.  When  Dorothy  raises  it  above  her  head  all  the 
girls  may  rise  and  "take  position." 

5.  Dorothy  may  pass  it  to  Joe. 

6.  When  Joe  raises'  it  above  his  head,  the  girls 
may  take  their  seats,  and  the  boys  may  rise  and  "take 
position." 

7.  The  boys  may  be  seated. 

8.  Joe,  please  pass  the  reader  to  the  third  boy  in 
the  fourth  row. 

9.    ,  pass  it  to  the  second  girl  in  the  fifth  row. 

10.  She  may  give  it  to  the  girl  who  has  five  letters 
in  her  first  name. 

11.    ,  you  may  pass  it  to  the  boy  who  has  four 

letters  in  his  last  name. 

12.  He  may  return  it  to  its  owner. 

How  the  children  did  watch  Johnnie's  reader  on 
its  travels!  How  still  the  room  was,  and  how  close 
the  attention  of  all! 

At  first,  as  T  read  the  sentences  Miss was  writ- 
ing, they  seemed — No.  10,  e^c,  especially,  as  there 
was  little  "action"  in  it,  though  I  knew  the  children 
were  "resting"  during  the  test — of  not  much  account 

But  I  found  that  the  next  time  a  similar  "game" 
was  given,  the  children  of  their  own  accord  had  gone 
to  work  and  learned  the  names  of  all  the  scholars  in 
the  room.  (Perhaps  the  teacher  had  given  a  tiny 
hint!)  And  you  see  that  was  quite  a  spelling  lesson 
by  itself,  for  there  was  a  goodly  number  of  little  folks 
in  room  — . 


Children  will  talk  with  you  better  than  to  you. 

When  possible,  the  language  work  should  be  in- 
cidental rather  than  formal,  a  luxury  instead  of  a  task. 
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NATURE  STUDY.-(I.) 

BY    MAHY   R.    DAV^S. 

GRADES  III.   TO  V.   INCLUSIVE. 

[Solids,  liqaids,  and  gases,  as  an  assistance  in  understand- 
ing common  phenomena.] 

I.    SOLIDS.  • 

Material.  Several  kinds  of  solid  bodies;  two  pieces 
each  of  marble,  chalk,  quartz,  brick,  and  wood  for 
each  child. 

BXPEHIMBNT8    AMD    RESULTS. 

[Experiments  ot served  and  results  stated  by  pupils.] 

Experiment  1.  Rub  pieces  of  marble  together;  re- 
sult, grains  rub  oflf. 

Experiment  2.  Bub  lumps  of  chalk  together;  re- 
sidt,  very  small  particles  or  grains  rub  off  easily. 

Experiment  3.  Kub  two  pieces  of  quartz  together; 
two  pieces  of  wood;  two  pieces  of  brick;  results  in  each 
experiment,  few  or  no  grains  rub  off.  Why?  The 
particles  axe  held  so  closely  together  that  they  will  not 
break  apart  easily.    They  are  too  hard. 

Inferences.  All  are  made  up  of  tiny  particles 
which  are  held  firmly  together.  These  are  solids. 
The  particles  in  some  solids  are  held  together  more 
firmly  than  in  others. 

Experiment  4.  The  teacher  directs  different  pupils 
to  place  different  solids  in  tumbler,  jar,  or  cup;  reeidt, 
they  do  not  change  shape. 

Inference.    All  solids  have  shapes  of  their  own. 

Drill.  Pupils  name  many  different  solids  and  give 
reason  for  being  so-called.  Lead  them  to  see  that 
there  is  a  force  which  holds  like  particles  together; 
that  it  takes  force  to  break  up  the  solids;  that  solids 
have  surface. 

Language.  Teacher  should-  place  questions  on  the 
board  for  pupils  to  answer,  stating  experim«its,  re- 
sults, inferences.  This  should  also  be  made  the  basis 
of  a  reading  lesson. 

II.    LIQUIDS. 

Material,  several  kinds  of  liquids,  an  atomizer,  a 
sponge,  water,  and  tumbler. 

Experiment  1.  Wet  the  sponge;  sprinkle  water 
from  it  on  the  floor  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  pupils 
to  observe  both  the  larger  drops  and  the  spray  in  the 
air;  use  the  atomizer  in  the  same  way,  to  show  tiny 
globules;  results,  tiny  particles  or  drops  are  seen. 
They  make  a  round  or  circular  splash  on  the  floor  or 
desk.    Some  of  these  splashes  are  larger  than  others. 

Inference.  Water  is  composed  of  tiny  particles  or 
globules.  Larger  drops  are  made  of  many  smaller 
ones.  « 

Experiment  2.  Into  a  small  test  tube,  three  parts 
full  of  water,  pour  one  drop  of  olive  oil;  shake  well; 
result,  the  one  drop  is  divided  into  thousands  of  tiny 
drops  or  globules,  which  give  the  water  a  milky  ap- 
pearance. 

Inference.  Oil  is  also  composed  of  small  particles 
or  drops. 

Compare  with  solids. 

AYater  and  oil  can  more  easily  be  separated  into 
particles  or  drops  than  quartz  or  marble  can  be  sep- 
arated into  particles  or  grains. 

Why?  The  particles  of  oil  or  water  are  not  held 
as  firmly  together. 

Inference.  All  things  made  up  of  tiny  drops  not 
held  firmly  together  are  liquids. 


Experiment  3.  Pour  water  into  different  shaped 
vessels;  result,  the  liquid  takes  the  shape  of  the  vessel, 
in  which  it  is  placed.    It  easily  changes  its  form. 

Experiment  4.  Pour  a  little  water  into  a  glass;: 
quickly  remove  the  glass;  result^  the  liquid  breaks  up- 
into  numberless  drops;  changes  form. 

Inference.  Liquids  have  no  shapes  of  their  own,. 
but  easily  take  the  forms  of  the  vessels  in  which  they 
are  confined. 

Drill.     Pupils  give  illustrations  of  many  liquids. 

While  pouring  the  liquids  from  one  vessel  into  an- 
other, the  teacher  should  question  as  to  the  direction 
the  liquid  takes  (downward)  and  the  reason  (its 
weight).  These  facts  should  also  be  brought  out, — 
that  the  force  which  holds  the  globules  of  liquids  to- 
gether is  not  as  strong  as  in  the  solids;  that  all  liquids 
have  surface. 

Ijanguage  lesson  conducted  in  same  way  as  witli. 
solids. 

OTHER  EXPERIMENTS. 

1.  Dissolve  a  little  each  of  salt,  sugar,  alum,  and 
soda  in  separate  glasses  or  test  tubes;  result,  the  water 
has  broken  up  these  solids  into  such  tiny  particles  we 
cannot  see  them. 

Dissolve  other  solids  in  other  liquids,  as  camphor 
gum  in  alcohol. 

Put  sand  and  peas  in  a  tumbler  or  bottle  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  tiny  particles  or  grains  of  solids  filling, 
the  spaces  between  the  larger  ^obules  of  liquid  sub- 
stances. 

2.  Children  taste  the  different  solutions  and  state- 
results. 

3.  Dissolve  lime  in  water;  result,  cannot  discover 
it  by  sight,  taste,  or  smell.  Prove  that4the  Kme  is 
there  by  breathing,  first  through  a  glass  tube  into 
clear  water;  result,  no  effect;  second,  by  breathing- 
through  the  tube  into  lime  water;  result,  the  Ume 
water  becomes  milky. 

Inference.    Something  in  our  breath  separates  the- 
•  particles  of  lime  (a  solid)  from  the  particles  of  water 
(a  liquid). 

Set  the  glass  aside;  pupils  observe  later  a  white 
dust  has  settled  in  the  bottom.  The  solid  has  beeoi. 
recovered. 

Set  aside  in  the  window  the  different  solutions^ 
which  should  be  in  shallow  dishes;  note  results. 

The  solid  particles  form  themselves  into  crystals  sb 
the  liquid  disappears. 

Thus  lead  pupils  to  see  that  through  evaporation 
we  recover  the  solids,  many  of  them  in  these  beautiful 
crystallized  forms. 

Observe  the  crystals  are  all  of  the  same  shape;  of 
the  same  size.  Which  are  like  little  cubes?  Whick 
have  six  sides?    Which  have  other  forms? 

Observe  the  formation  of  ice  crystals;  the  shape,. 
size,  number  of  sides,  etc. 


■ s •♦■ I ■ 

Keep  eogagements  to  the  letter; 
Let  this  praise  to  you  beloiig: 
''Oh,  his  word  is  just  as  binding 
As  would  be  his  legal  bond." 
Thus  your  name  will  e'er  be  honored. 
If  you'll  always  keep  your  word. 

— Little  Poems  for  Little  Children- 
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*    Books.    * 


APPLICATION  OP  PSYCHOLOGY  TO  THE  SCIENCE 
OF  EDUCATION.  By  Johann  Priedrich  Herbart 
Translated  by  Beatrice  C.  Mulliner.  Preface  by  Doro- 
thea Beale.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Cloth.    360  pp.    Price,  $1.60. 

The  Herbartians  may  have  made  little  headway  in  con- 
verting the  American  scholars,  disciples  of  other  German 
and  British  masters,  to  their  view  o(  Herbart,  but  they 
have  certainly  made  an  American  market  for  the  litera- 
ture of  Herbart  The  first  phase  of  this  book  to  attract  at- 
tention is  the  preface  by  Dorothea  Beale.  What  would 
Herbart  say  could  he  read  it?  Here  are  a  few  of  her  sen- 
tences: "As  we  study  his  psychology  we  find  there  is 
much  that  does  not  fit  our  universe  of  thought;  The  great 
advance  in  science,  especially  in  physiological  science, 
has  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  the  mind 
to  the  body;  and  We  think  at  first  that  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  follow  him,  or  benefit  by  his  teaching." 

Here  and  elsewhere  Herbart  may  well  pray  to  be  deliv- 
ered from  his  friends.  Why  not  let  Herbart  and  his  psy- 
chology and  pedagogy  stand  on  their  own  feet  It  is  not 
expected  that  America  in  1900  will  accept  all  of  what  any 
master  has  taught.  We  take  from  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle,  from  Kant  and  Hegel,  from  Bacon  and  Locke, 
from  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  so  much  as  we  choose  with- 
out spending  out  time  in  telling  what  we  do  not  accept; 
why  not  do  the  same  by  Herbart?  The  world  really  cares 
very  little  for  what  Miss  Beale,  or  any  other  Herbartian, 
does  not  accept  of  the  teachings  of  their  master.  What  is 
wanted  Is  a  clear  statement  of  such  phases  of  Herbart  as 
are  applicable  and  adaptable,  and  this  book  is  really  one 
of  the  best  of  Herbart's  works  for  this  purpose.  These 
"letters"  were  written  by  Herbart  to  a  long-time  friend, 
who  was  devoted  to  practical  education,  and  were  written 
with  a  purpose  to  apply  his  psychology  to  education.  The 
book  also  has  a  good  biograi^hical  sketch,  together  with 
nearly  100  pages  on  "The  Herbartian  Theory  of 
Education." 

BIRDS  OF  VILLAGE  AND  FIELD.  A  Bird  Book  for 
Beginners.  By  Florence  A.  Merriam.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  406  pp. 
Price,  $2.00. 

MiHS  Merriam  has  developed  the  power  of  a  genius  and 
the  skill  of  a  master  in  treating  birds.  Rarely  has  it  been 
given  to  any  one  person  to  know  nature  from  personal  ob- 
servation, to  know  the  science  of  nature  from  the 
scholarly  study  of  books,  and  to  know  how  to  analyze, 
classify,  and  describe  nature  in  simple  phrase  and  fas- 
cinating art. 

The  information  is  reliable  and  abundant,  the  direc- 
tions are  clear  and  ample,  while  the  inspiration  is  tonic. 
From  first  to  last  the  book  impresses  the  reader  with  the 
vast  amount  of  interesting  information  that  he  might 
have  at  command  if  he  kept  his  eyes  op^i.  In  one 
shrubby  back  yard  in  Chicago  there  were  fifty-seven  spe- 
cies of  birds  last  year.  In  one  orchard  in  Brattleboro, 
Vt.,  there  were  seventy-nine  species  observed  in  one  year, 
and  in  the  town  of  Portland,  Ct..  there  were  ninety-nine 
kinds  of  birds  seen  in  their  nests.  In  Prospect  park, 
Brooklyn,  there  were  seventy-six  species  in  a  year,  and 
in  Central  park.  New  York,  142  species. 

Among  the  general  topics  treated  were  these:  "How  to 
Find  a  Bird's  Name";  "Where  to  Find  Birds";  "How  to 
Watch  Birds";  "How  Birds  Affect  Trees.  Gardens,  and 
Farms";  and  "How  to  Keep  Birds  About  Our  Houses." 
The  Field  Color  key  is  very  helpful,  but  the  great  value 
and  charm  of  the  book  is  in  the  elaborate,  skillful  treat- 
ment of  common  birds.  The  appendix  gives  valuable  in- 
formation about  migration  in  spring  and  fall,  regarding 
winter  birds,  with  outlines  for  field  observations,  together 
with  an  elaborate  array  of  books  of  reference. 

THE  CHILDREN'S   FOURTH  READER.    By  Ellen  M. 

Cyr.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.    888  pp.    Price,  70  cents. 

This  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  reading  books  for  childreo 
by  the  same  author,  each  adapted  to  the  attainments  of 
the  class  of  readers  for  whom  it  was  prepared.  It  is  an 
admirable  series  from  every  point  of  view.  The  author 
understands  children  and  how  they  should  be  trained. 
She  believes  that  the-  school  reader  is  not  merely,  nor 
chiefly,  to  teach  the  pupil  the  art  of  reading,  but  to  create 
a  taste  for  literature  in  its  noblest  form,  to  nourish  and 
inspire  the  mind  and  infiuence  the  character.  Hence,  as 
in  this  volume,  the  readers  are  introduced  to  the  best 


American  and  English  authors,  and  made  familiar  with 
their  works.  The  earlier  books  have  made  them  familiar 
with  the  American  poets,  and  in  this  volume  they  are 
treated  to  interviews  with  the  great  prose  writers,  Haw- 
thorne, Irving,  Dickens,  and  Scott.  They  look  into  their 
faces  and  upon  their  homes,  as  represented  in  the  beau- 
tiful illustrations;  they  witness  their  bathes  with  adver- 
sity, and  learn  the  lessons  of  their  lives.  Characteristic 
selections  from  these  authors  have  been  carefully  chosen 
with  reference  to  the  ciM;>acity  of  this  class  of  children. 
Stories  of  loyalty  and  heroism,  tales  of  travels  and  adven- 
tures are  ai^  introduced  to  broaden  the  mental  heroism 
and  feed  the  imagination.  The  style  of  the  book  is  also 
adapted  to  its  readers. 

ELEMENTARY  DRAWING.  A  Series  of  Practical 
Papers  for  Beginners.  Written  and  Illustrated  by 
Elisabeth  Moore  Hallowell.  New  York:  The  MacmiK 
Ian  Company.  108  pp.  Price,  75  cents. 
The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  give  beginners  in  draw- 
ing a  simple  explanation  of  some  matters  usually  consid- 
ered too  elementary  for  text-books.  It  is  not  designed 
for  very  young  readers,  but  for  those  who  are  able  to  fol- 
low in  a  progressive  series  of  lessons  leading  up  to  the 
point  where  the  general  text-book  b^;ins.  The  intro- 
ductory chapter  assures  the  reader  that  mere  copying  is- 
not  drawing;  the  pupil  must  learn  "to  see"  for  himself. 
He  must  study  objects  involving  a  knowledge  of  element- 
ary forms.  Next  comes  "Perspective— The  Horizon"; 
"The  Vanishing  of  Lines";  "Two  Points  Perspective"; 
"Circles  and  Ellipses";  "Some  Possible  Difficulties"; 
"Light  and  Shade";  "Color  Values";  "Textures"; 
••Outdoor  Sketching":  "Working  from  Photographs. '*^ 
Each  lesson  is  illustrated  by  drawings  or  photographs^ 
The  book  is  presented  in  form  suited  to  its  use,  and  can- 
not fail  to  be  a  valuable  aid  to  the  young  artist. 


COMMON      SCHOOL    LITERATURE.         English   and 

American.    New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,    By  J. 

Willis    WesUake,    A.    M.    Philadelphia:    Christopher 

Sower  Company.    16mo.    192  pp. 

This  small  text-book  upon  a  large  subject  claims  cmly 
to  give  "a  bird's-eye  view"  of  the  field  of  literature.  The 
author  has  brought  within  the  limits  of  the  book  a  teach- 
able review  of  English  and  American  literature,  from 
Chaucer  to  Rudyard  Kipling,  and  from  Cotton  Mather  ta 
Mark  Twain.  He  has  given  several  hundred  short  ex- 
tracts, the  gems  of  literature,  to  be  memorized.  This  edi- 
tion brings  the  subject  complete  up  to  January  1,  1898. 


BULES  OF  PUBLICATION. 


Dai*  e^«j^a/MM.  —  The  date  os  the  label  of  yoor  paper  indicates  the  time- 
when  your  subscription  expires. 

/>i:rcM^ftm«mcM. ->  Subscriptions  are  not  discontinued  at  their  expiration.. 
Any  subscriber  wishing  to  stop  his  paper  must  notify  the  Publishers,  otherwise 
he  is  responsible  for  payment  as  long  as  the  paper  is  sent.  Do  not  depend 
upon  your  Postmaster  or  any  one  else  to  order  the  paper  stopped  for  you. 
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Jfnu  U  r^mii,  —  To  secure  safety,  it  is  important  that  remittances  should  be 
made  by  diecks,  draftt,  postHoffioe  orders,  express  money  orders,  or  registered^ 
letters,  made  payable  to  the  Publishers. 

RtcMs.  —  Remittances  are  acknowledged  by  change  of  date  following  the 
subscriber's  name  on  the  paper.  Should  such  a  change  fail  tonppear  on  the- 
ha>el  of  the  second  issue  alter  the  date  of  remittance,  subscribers  should  notify 
at  at  onoe. 

Mutmt  nmmitrt,  —  Should  a  number  of  the  Tbachbk  Cdl  to  reach  a  sub- 
scriber, he  will  confer  a  faTor  upon  the  Publishers  by  notifying  us  of  the  bet 
upon  receipt  of  which  notice  the  missfaig  number  will  be  sent.  l¥e  guaraatee  a 
full  year's  subscription. 

All  leU«n  pertaining  to  the  Editorial  department,  and  all  g«mm«.*t^rtffm 
for  the  pages  of  the  Tbachbe  should  be  addressed  to  A.  E.  Winsiup,  RdiUr, ' 
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Clover  Song. 


Mat, 


f 


Off  for  the  Klondike. 


W 


BY  L.   F.   A. 

E  are  ready  to  start  for  the  Klondike,  mamma, 
Tom  Smith,  and  old  Dash,  and  L 
We  must  hurry  away  as  soon  as  we  can, 
And  now  we  must  say  'Good-by.' 

"We  have  very  warm  coats  and  rubber  boots. 

And  old  Dash  Is  to  draw  the  sled. 
We've  a  basket  of  apples,  some  candy  and 
cakes. 
And  we'd  like  Just  a  little  bread. 

"We  shall  live  in  a  little  house  of  snow. 

Twill  not  be  so  very  cold. 
And  we'll  soon  come  back  to  you,  mamma, 
With  pockets  all  full  of  gold. 

"Then  I'll  buy  a  horse  for  my  papa, 
And  a  doll  for  sister  Lou, 
And  ever  bo  many  lovely  things 
I'll  buy,  dear  mamma,  for  you. 

"Who  will  tell  me  stories  and  hear  my  prayers? 

Why,  I  hadn't  thought    I  say! 
Let's  not  go  to  the  Klondike  Just  yet,  dear  Tom, 
But  wait  till  some  other  day." 


® 


BT   C.   ▲.    KEIFE. 

[Air:  '-Rogue's  March."] 
HE  snow-drifts  are  gone,  and  the  springtime  is  come. 
And  the  reign  of  the  winter  is  over; 
And  soon,  if  we  listen,  we'll  hear  the  bees  hum, 
And  smell  the  sweet  breath  of  the  clover. 

Chorus. 
O,  blossoms  of  clover! 
Cover  the  meadows  all  over! 
Gaily  we'll  sing,  as  we  think  of  the  spring 
And  the  beautiful  blossoms  of  clover. 
The  dear  little  birdies  will  flutter,  and  sing 

Their  pretty  songs  over  and  over; 
And,  down  in  the  meadow,  the  daisies  will  spring, 
And  blossoms  of  red  and  white  clover. — Cho. 
'•  »■•■#'•  »  •■ 

Our  Flag. 

[Tune:  "Hold  the  fort"] 
H !  the  flag  of  our  dear  country. 

Let  it  wave  on  high; 
May  the  stars  and  stripes  ne'er  perish. 

And  no  foe  come  nigh. 
Chorus. — ^Floating  o'er  the  heads  of  freemen. 
May  it  wave  above! 
O'er  the  homes  we  prize  so  dearly. 
O'er  the  land  we  love. 
May  we  ever  love  its  colors. 

Red,  white,  and  blue; 
May  we  one  and  all  prove  faithful. 
Strong  and  brave  and  true. 

Chorus. — Floating  o'er  the  heads,  etc. 

--Selected. 


1^  BUNYAN'S 

S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS. 
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Abridged  for  Young  Readers 

With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
EDWARD     EVERETT     HALE,    Jr. 

Bunyan's  immortal  a'legory  has  furnished  de- 
light and  instruction  to  innumerable  readers  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years  —  not  only  in  Eng- 
lish, but  as  translated  into  seventy-four  other 
languages. 

Its  hieh  rank  as  literature,  simplicity  of  lang- 
uage, and  interest  as  a  story  render  it  attractive  to 
young  readers.  It  is  marred  for  them  only  by  the 
lone  talks  of  the  pilgrims  on  themes  beyond  youth- 
ful interest  and  comprehension.  By  the  omission 
of  these  talks,  the  continuous  narrative  of  Chris- 
tian's pilgrimage  to  the  Celestial  City,  given 
wholly  in  the  language  of  Bunyan,  is  here  pre- 
sented in  about  one  hundred  pages,  every  one  of 
which  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  reader. 

Prof.  Hale's  introduction  concerning  the  Time, 
the  Man,  and  the  Book  —  story,  allegory,  language 
—  fills  twenty  other  charmingly  written  pages, 
correlating  literature,  history,  and  language. 

For  young  readers  is  thus  provided  an  edition 
of  this  famous  classic,  of  peculiar  and  unequaled 
interest  and  value.  It  is  No.  30  of  the  Standard 
Literature  Series.    (  Six  other  numbers  edited  by 

ProL  Hale.) 

Stiff  oliTe  paper  sides,   19  1-9  eenU ;  eloth,  90  oenU. 

UNIVERSin -PUBLISHING  -CO. 

43 — 47  B**t  Tenth  Street, 

"'"'Tc^^J^Z'^r'^'-    NEW  YORK. 


NOW  READY 

THE  PSYCHOLOGIC    FOUNDATIONS 
OF  EDUCATION. 

An  attempt  to  show  the   Genesis  of    the   Higher 

Faculties  of  the  Mind.    By  William  T.  Harris, 

A.M.,  LL.D.,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 

Vol.   XXXVII,  International  Education  Series. 

12mo,  cloth.    Price,  $1.50. 

A  book  by  the  distinguished  editor  of  the  Internatioiud 
Education  Series  on  so  important  a  subject  as  the  title  of  this 
Tolume  indicates  has,  since  its  announcement  a  year  ago,  been 
awaited  with  great  interest  by  educators  everywhere,  and  its 
appearance  is  a  notable  event  in  the  history  of  pedagogical 
literature.  The  work  is  not  simply  an  inrentory  of  the  mental 
faculties,  as  many  psychologies  are,  but  is  an  attempt  to  show 
the  psychological  foundations  of  the  more  important  educa- 
tional factors  in  ciyilization  and  its  schools,  and  it  is  treated  in 
the  masterly  style  of  which  the  philosophical  mind  of  its 
author  is  capable.  Dr.  Harris  has  shown  what  no  other 
writer  has  in  so  clear  and  practical  a  manner,  the  true  rela- 
tions of  psychology  to  the  education  of  youth.  He  presents  a 
psychology  that  shows  how  all  the  actlTities  of  life,  social  or 
otherwise,  react  on  the  child  and  the  man  to  derelop  them.  He 
shows  the  educatire  influences,  not  only  of  school  work,  but  of 
the  family,  industrial  occupations,  of  play  and  work,  of  state, 
church,  and  of  all  national  life.  His  book  is  a  masterpiece  of 
psychologic  and  pedagogic  literature. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

NEW  YORK.        BOSTON.        CHICAGO. 
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Little  Peach  Blossom. 

ITTLE  peach  bloBsom  has  awakened  at  last. 
What  do  you  think  awoke  her? 
Not  the  birds,  as  they  sang  and  twittered  all  day. 
And  talked  of  their  nests  and  the  eggs  they  would 

lay; 
Not  the  wind,  as  it  rocked  her  cradle  so  fast. 
And  told  her  that  winter  had  long  ago  paased; 
Not  the  sun,  as  he  wrapped  her  in  an  embrace, 
And  showered  sweet  kisses  upon  her  sweet  face; 
Nor  the  moon,  nor  the  stars,  though  they  glistened 

so  bright. 
And  tried  to  persuade  her  to  wake  in  the  night, — 
But  a  warm  April  shower  fell  on  her  one  day, 
With  a  quick  dash  of  rain;  and  this  is  the  way 
That  little  peach  blossom  first  opened  her  eyes. 
With  a  faint  little  blush,  and  a  look  of  surprise. 

— Selected. 
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The  Idlers. 

BT   BERTHA    MAT   BEMI8. 

LITTLE  green  worm  and  a  little  black  bug 
Sat  down  to  have  a  nice  chat; 
It  was  early  yet,  and  they'd  work  to  do, 
But  they  paid  no  heed  to  that. 

And  soon  came  a  chicken  with  eyes  so  sharp. 

Hunting  for  something  to  eat; 
He  picked  them  both  up,  and  ate  them,  too. 

In  a  way  both  calm  and  neat. 

There's  a  moral  attached  to  this  story  short: 
When  there's  something  to  do,  don't  shirk. 

But,  whatever  the  task  at  hand  may  be. 
Begin  at  once,  and  work! 


BT    H.   L.   GORDON. 

Author  of  **  The  VetLSt  of  Virgins,*'  etc 
WEET  little  Buttercup, 
Sunny-haired  Buttercup, 
Dear  little  Buttercup, 
Hold  up  your  chin. 
Here  is  a  "dew-drop," 
My  dear  little  Buttercup, 
Open  your  "mousle," 

And  I'll  drop  it  in. 
Buttercup,  Buttercup, 
Hold  your  dear  "mour 
Buttercup,  Buttercup 
Hold  up  your  chir 
Here  is  a  honey-dr 
Dear  little  curly-t 
Hold  up  your  "m 
And  I'll  drop  V 
■-•■•■♦ 
If  any  little  word  of ' 
May  make  a  life  t 
If  any  little  song  o^ 
May  make  a  he- 
God  help  me  spe: 
And  take  my  i 
And  drop  it  in 
To  set  the  e 
If  any  little  ^ 
May  make 
If  any  lift  o 
The  bur^ 
God  give  r 
To  hell 
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( •*  Old  Ironsides  " )     . 

A  DRY  DOCK 
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BATTLE  OF  BUNKER   HILL 

PAUL  REVERB. 

86T6nI  timet  as  large  as  this  a 
•on  paper  5K  by  8  inches. 

nd 

BUNKER  HILL  MONUMENT 
BATTLE  OF  LEXINGTON 

WASHINGTON 

OLD  SOUTH  CHURCH.  Boston 

LINCOLN 

CHRIST  CHURCH 

GRANT 

Fi 

iNEUIL  HALL 

THESE  20  PERRY  PICTURES  FOR  30  GENTf 

5  Sets  for  •1.00,  Postpaid. 

Assorted  as  desired  at  the  same  price. 

See  list  of  twenty  Art  Pictures  adrertised  ia  April  number.    F 
«tamp  for  catalogue  and  sample  of 

-400  STJBJ-ECrS 
For  Picture  Study,  Language,  Literature,  etc. 
HaTe'ffome  FRESH.  INTBRESTINO,  INSPIRING  worfe^ 

s:pRXisrci-  tei^jm: 

TbeM  pleturea  wilJ  h«^{i  Ld  thiFs  direction* 
School  Soureatr,  the  best  itno  ever  pubLlBlieil  at 
Bfmutiful  1    Send  5  ceDti  Id  stJimps  for  sample  cr 
A  cl  dread 

IRS.  B.  H.  PERRY,  10  TremODt  Street,  V 

Send  Htamp  for  caialn^uL*  of  300  Jramf<il  pic  tar*  8 
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The  Written  Name. 

BT   JUANITA    STAFFORD. 

KNOW  you  all  are  tliinking 

That  I  am  very  small; 
But  I  can  do  as  many  things 
As  some  boys  large  and  tall. 

If  you  will  wait  a  minute, 

1*11  tn*"  to  show  you  one; 
And  if  my  hand  don't  wiggle, 

It  will  be  nicely  done. 

[Writes  his  name  on  the  blackboard.] 


—■»■•■#»  ♦  »■■ 
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Patience. 

OW  smooth  the  sea-beach  pebbles  are! 
But — do  you  know? 
The  ocean  worked  a  hundred  years 
To  make  them  so! 

And  I  once  saw  a  little  girl 

Sit  down  and  cry 
Because  she  could  not  cure  a  fault 

With  one  small  "try"! 

—Henrietta  R.  Bliot. 

■•■»■•■#•  ♦  •' 


When. 

^^^HEN  cherries  grow  on  apple  trees, 
yw         And  kittens  wear  lace  caps; 

And  boys  their  sisters  never  tease, 

And  bears  wear  woollen  wraps; 
When  all  the  nursery  dolls  and  toys 

Begin  to  dance  and  play. 
Then  little  boys  and  little  girls 
May  lie  in  bed  all  day. 

When  donkeys  learn  to  sing  and  dance. 

When  pigs  talk  politics; 
When  London  is  a  town  in  France, 

When  two  and  two  make  six; 
When  drops  of  rain  are  real  pearls; 

When  coal  is  clear  and  white, 
Then  little  boys  and  little  girls 

May  sit  up  late  at  night. 

— G.  Clifton  Bingham. 


•  »>#>»•■ 
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Hay. 

HO  shall  be  queen  of  the  May? 

Not  the  prettiest  one,  not  the  wittiest  one! 
Not  she  with  the  gown  most  gay! 
But  she  that  is  pleasantest  all  the  day  through, 
With  the  pleasantest  things  to  say  and  to  do, — 
Oh,  she  shall  be  queen  of  the  May!" 


The  Telephone  Message. 

HE  wasn't  on  the  playground;  she  wasn't  on  the- 

lawn; 
The  little  one  was  missing,  and  bed-time  was  com- 
ing on. 
We  hunted  in  the  garden;  we  peeped  about  to  see 
If  sleeping  under  rose  tree  or  lilac  she  might  be; 
But  nothing  came  in  answer  to  all  our  anxious  calU 
Until  at  length  we  hastened  within  the  darkened 

hall; 
And  then  upon  the  stillness  there  broke  a  silver  - 

tone: 
The  darling  mite  was  standing  before  the  telephone, 
And  softly,  as  one  listened,  came  stealing  down  the- 

stairs: 
"H'lo  central!    Give  me  heaven;  I  want  to  say  mr 
prayers."  —Sydney  Dayre. 


You   can   rest   in  safety  and  confi- 
dence on  a 

DIXON  AMERICAN  GRAPHITE  PENCIL. 

There  is  no  danger  of  a  broken  lead 
except  by  carelessness  You  never 
find  any  grit  or  unequally  graded  leads. 
They  are  the  standard  for  the  perfect 
lead  pencil. 

If  not  familiar  with  them,  send  i6 
cents  for  samples  worth  twice  the  value. 

Mention  Ambbicam  Fbimabt  Tbachbb. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.. 

JERSEY  OITT,  N.  J. 


WE  ARE  HEADQDARTERS 


ON- 


Scbool  Goods  and 

EdQcatlODal  Supplies. 


Write  us  '  for   School  Goods||Slist, 

containing    all    articles  required    in 

the  Public  Schools  and  Educational 
Departments. 


!|  AcmeStationerjandPaperCo., 

Nirtli  With  St  ui  W|lhi  An ,  Bruklii.  N.  Y 
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Suggestions. 

Having  determined  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  child,  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  may  be  helpful  in 
enabling  teachers  and  parents  to 
make  a  practical  application  of  child 
study: — 

1.  Two  pupils  who  are  alike  should 
not  be  put  together.  Place  a  nervous 
pupil  by  the  side  of  a  bilious  or  lym- 
phatic temperament. 

2.  Better  not  to  scold  at  all;  but 
if  you  do,  do  not  scold  the  nervous 
pupil. 

3.  Ask  the  most  questions  of  the 
lymphatic  temperament. 

4.  Be  collected,  cool,  and  firm  with 
the  nervous,  sanguine  pupil.  When 
you  say  "No,"  stick  to  it. 

5.  Study  the  motive  of  the  appa- 
rent stubborn  pupil.  Lead,  rather 
than  drive.  If  you  are  nervous  your- 
self, be  careful  of  your  treatment  of 
the  a;^parently  stubborn,  lymphatic 
boy  or  girl. 

€.  Nervous,  sanguine  pupils  are 
easily  excited.  In  questioning,  be 
careful  how  you  manage  them.  Give 
them  time  to  think. 

7.  Correct  the  nervous  pupil  pri- 
vately. 

8.  The  billous-lymphatlc-nervous 
children  require  careful  treatment. 
Gain  confidence,  talk  with  them 
alone,  do  not  threaten;  manage  them 
yourself. 

9.  Ascertain  what  home  influenoes 
have  been  at  work  around  the  child, 
and  endeavor  to  correct  their  influ- 
ences, if  bad,  or  to  assist,  if  good. 

10.  A  nervous  pupil  will  move 
about.  You  must  be  very  consider- 
ate, mild,  and  cautious  in  his  manage- 
ment. 

11.  The  lymphatic  pupil  is  slow. 
Hurry  him  all  you  can. 

12.  The  stubborn  pupil  is  an  an- 
noyance. Don't  notice  it,  and,  as 
soon  as  he  finds  that  you  do  not,  he 
will  stop  being  obstinate. 

13.  The  sanguine  pupil  likes  life 
and  gaiety.  Do  not  repress  him;  he 
will  cheer  you  up. 

14.  Secure  the  friendship  of  the 
bilious  pupil  and  you  will  have  a  good 
friend. 

15.  When  you  have  determined 
bad  traits  in  a  child,  endeavor  to  cor- 
rect them;  thus  you  may  change  his 
temperament. — The  Mother's  Voice. 


he  Hejcent  Camera  Is  a  mana^ 
jed  pfctare-maker— not  a  toy.  Takes  a 
>hoto2^x2^in.;  fine  lens,  qalck  shat- 
sr,  six  plates;  complete  directions  and 
loutflt,  enabling  beginners 
|to  take,  develope,  print, 
id  tone  a  pboto  withont 
.y1ng75c.  to  tl.00  extra 
.  _r  supplies.  Price,  com- 
»1ete,  8S  cents  cash  wltb  order.  To  clubs 
!ven  for  price  of  six.  We  pay  express. 
HE  REGENT  MFG.  <;ODept.6 
'^abaalK  Ave.,  Ghicairo. 
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"  Net  to  tdfce  A  i»re  for  on  otherwiso  foUl  diaoooo  is  to  coMorft  aoiddo.** 

Epilepsy  Explained"' 

lllostrotod  Book,  prko  $1. 

32iMgo  ^'•jnpfilet  oa 

CpileiMy  Ffoo. 


ir  you  Buffer  from  Kits,  Epilepsy.  St.  Vitus'  Dance,  ota,  hSTe  children  or  relatives  that  do  so.  or  know  peo^ 
vie  thai  are  afflicted.  My  New  Discuvtry,  EFIJLEPTICIDB.  will  cure  tHem.  and  all  you  are  asked  to  do  is  to 
send  for  a  Free  Bottle  and  to  try  it.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  abide  by  the  result.  It  has  cured  thousands  wherv 
everytbinc  else  has  failed.       Please  givo  name.  postoflBce  and  express  address 

DK.  Vr.  H.  MAY.  May  Laboratory.  96  Pine  St.,  Kow  York  City. 


Free  to  Teachers  and  Scholars. 

In  1897  we  had  thousands  of  re- 
quests from  teachers  and  scholars 
for  Wonderland  '97.  The  edition— a 
large  one — was  exhausted  long  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  Wonderland  '98 
is  now  ready.  It  is  entirely  different 
from  the  former  book.  It  has  a 
chapter  on  The  Agricultural  North- 
west,, crammed  full  of  valuable  infor- 
mation; »ne  on  Yellowstone  Park, 
written  especially  for  teachers; 
another  on  Alaska  and  Klondike,  and 
one  on  A  Canoe  LAke  Trip,  that  will 
be  of  interest  to  schools.  The  book 
has  a  high  art  cover  designed  by 
Leyendecker,  and  it  is  profusely  illus- 
trated from  new  photographs.  The 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  will  send 
the  book  and  a  revised  map  of  Yel- 
lowstone Park  upon  receipt  of  six 
cents  in  stamps  or  postal  order. 
Send  to  Charles  S.  Fee,  general  pas- 
senger agent,  St  Paul,  Minn.  Write 
address  plainly,  and  state  where  you 
saw  the  advertisement. 


Common  Sense. 

Common  Sense  is  the  name  which 
practical  people  give  to- the  best  and 
easiest  way  of  doing  their  work,  and 
the  simplest  and  completeet  way  of 
gaining  knowledge  or  explaining  any 
difficulty.  Common  sense  consists  of 
reasoning  on  the  evidences  of  the 
senses,  but  without  keeping  account 
of  the  process.  When  this  common- 
sense  method  is  made  precise  and  ac- 
curate, it  becomes  the  scientific 
method  of  gained  knowledge. — Ex- 
change. 


Furniture  Contract  Awarded. 

The  contract  for  furnishing  the  new 
fifty-four-room  high  school  at  Hol- 
yoke,  Mass.,  has  been  awarded  to  the 
Chandler  Adjustable  School  Furni- 
ture Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.  All 
the  leading  manufacturers  of  school 
furniture  in  the  United  States  were 
represented,  the  competition  lasting 
for  two  days. 


A.  \V.  FABER. 

MaBiroetory  KtUbllthed  1761. 

Lead  Pencils,  Colored  Pencils, 
Slate  Pencils,  Writing  Slates, 
Steel  Pens,  Gold  Pens,  Inks, 
Pencil  Cases  in  Silver  and  in  Gold^ 
Stationers'  Rubber  Goods,  Rulers, 
Colors  and  Artists'  Materials* 


S^nd  stamp  for  samples, 

mentitming  this  paper, 

7^8  JRea.de  Stireet^ 
NEW  voRtt,  nr.  V. 

WB  FIND  A  PUBLISHER 

FOR  YOUR 

MANUSCRIPTS 

of  noTelB,  serials,  short  stories,  playt^ 
poems,  essays,  etc.  The  same  rerlsed,  cor- 
rected, criticised,  and  moulded  into  arailable 
shape  for  publication.  Oyer  90  per  oont.  of 
rejected  MSS.  submitted  to  us  find  a  market. 
Staff  of  20  eminent  critics  employed.  Can 
you  dispose  of  your  MSS?  If  not,  send  them 
to  this  office— in  flat  parcel,  not  rolled. 
Address 

THE  MANUSCRIPT  REVIEW, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

OUB  NBW  PUBLICATIONS.^ 

Fables  and  Rhymes 

(First  K«ader  Grade) 

AESOP  AND    MOTHER  GOOSE. 

*'  ClMsics  which  will  cultivate  the  ear  for  the 
music  of  verse  and  will  stimulate  the  Imaglna* 
tiou."  A  version  of  the  Fables  '*  which  does  not 
descend  to  silliness  on  the  one  hand,  nor  rise  far 
above  the  average  comprehension  of  childhood 
on  the  other." 

LARGE  TYPE 

SUPERB  ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Mailing   Price,  boards,  25c  ,  cloth,  30o« 


Pollard's 

Advanced 

Speller 

Maliinff  Prioe,  30o. 

A  Speller  thai 
Teaches  Spelling, 

The  only  Speller  which 
clearly  develops  the 
PRINCIPLES  of  Spell- 
ing, Syllabication  and 
Recent. 


Pollard's 

Advanced 

Reader 

Mailing:  Price,  85o 

Superior  fxdl-page 

Portraits  of  Authors, 

This  book  wil  1  contain 
many  of  the  choicest 
selections  In  Literature 
for  School  Reading. 


*'  TEACHERS'  BOTANICAL  AID/' 

A  SEBIES  OF  28  BOTANICAL  CHABTS 

24x36  inches  in  size. 
Price    (inoladinf   iron   tripod),    •17.60. 


Western  Pnblisliii£  Honse,  Cliicajiio. 
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The    Spirit    of   the   Primary 
School. 

The  spirit  of  the  primary  school 
should  be  a  spirit  of  love.  What  sun- 
shine is  to  the  garden,  love  is  to  the 
schoolroom.  Lichens  will  grow  on 
rocks,  and  stunted  oaks  are  found  in 
high  altitudes;  some  hardy  flowers 
may  bloom  even  in  the  snow.  But 
luxuriance  of  vegetation,  rich  fruits, 
and  golden  harvests  are  the  products 
of  warmer  climates.  That  which  is 
noblest,  sweetest,  beet  in  child-life  is 
evoked  by  sympathy,  gentleness, 
patience.  The  primary  sc*hool  needs 
a  summer  climate.  U  is  only  as  we 
enter  into  closest  relationship  with 
the  child  heart  that  we  reach  and 
move  that  delicate  and  yet  mighty 
engine,  the  child's  will.  Whom  the 
child  loves,  he  obeys.  Fear  de- 
grades, paralyzes,  dwarfs;  love  en- 
nobles, quickens,  makes  grand.  The 
child  that  loves  truth,  beauty,  good- 
ness, strives  for  them,  and  by  striv- 
ing becomes  good  and  beautiful  and 
true.  Let  love  reign. — Thomas  J. 
Morgan. 


Chips  for  the  Teacher. 

Learn  to  laugh.  A  good  laugh  is 
better  than  medicine.  Learn  how  to 
tell  a  good  story.  A  well-told  story 
is  as  welcome  as  a  sunbeam  in  a  sick 
room.  Learn  to  keep  your  own 
troubles  to  yourself.  The  world  is 
too  busy  to  care  for  your  ills  and  sor- 
rows. Learn  to  stop  croaking.  If 
you  cannot  see  any  good  in  the  world, 
keep  the  bad  to  yourself.  Learn  to 
hide  your  pains  and  aches  under  a 
pleasant  smile.  No  one  cares  to  hear 
whether  you  have  the  earache,  head- 
ache,   or    rheumatism.      Don't    cry.  j 


fn  the  heart  of  every 
tnan  and  in  the  soul 
f  every  woman  there 
s  a  vacuum  that  can 
m\y  be  filled  by  a 
child.  In  America 
there  are  too  many 
childless  homes. 
All  the  love  and 
passion  of  court- 
ship and  all  the 
^kisses  of  the 
honeymoon  turn 
to  bitter  dust  upon 
the  Hps  of  the  wedded  couple  to  whose 
home  there  never  comes  the  patter  of 
childish  feet. 

One  cause,  more  than  any  other,  con- 
tributes to  making  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  childless,  and  consequently  unhappy, 
homes  all  over  this  country.  The  cause  is 
often  the  unconscious  fault  of  the  wife.  A 
woman  who  suffers  from  weakness  and  dis- 
ease of  the  distinctly  feminine  orgfanism  is 
unfitted  for  motherhood,  and  if  she  has 
children  it  will  probably  be  at  the  sacrifice 
of  her  own- life.  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Pre- 
scription i«*  a  wonderful  medicine  for  wom- 
en who  suffer  in  this  way.  It  acts  directly 
on  the  dolicate  and  important  orjarans  con- 
cerned in  wifehood  and  motherhood.  It 
makes  them  strons:.  healthy,  vig^orous,  vi- 
rile and  elastic.  It  banishes  the  squeam- 
ishness  of  the  expectant  period  and  makes 
baby's  advent  easy  and  almost  painless.  It 
insures  the  little  new-comer's  health  and 
a  bountiful  supply  of  nourishment.  Thou- 
sands of  homes  that  were  childless  and 
unhappy  now  echo  with  the  prattle  of 
healtliy  babyhood,  as  the  result  of  the  use 
of  this  marvelous  medicine. 

"  When  I  besran  takinp  Dr.  Pierce's  medicines 
I  was  very  sick,"  writes  Mrs.  R.  D.  Moore,  ot 
Schuyler,  Colfax  Co..  Nebr..  (Box  173).  'I  could 
not  keep  anything  on  my  stomach,  and  kept 
getting  worse.  My  husband  got  nie  two  bottles 
of  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Metlical  Discover\-.  two 
of  his  '  Favorite  Prescription  "  and  ♦bnr  of  his 
•  Pleasant  Pellets."  (.\t  this  time  I  had  ht  en  preg- 
nant about  two  months.)  I  began  takine  the 
medicines,  and  in  less  than  a  week  I  could  eat 
anything.  The  '  Favorite  Prescription '  is  the 
best  medicine  in  the  world  for  pro'ipcctive  moth- 
ers. My  health  is  better  now  than  it  has  been 
for  twelve  years.  My  little  girl  is  now  six 
months  old  and  is  well  and  healthy.  I  do  not 
think  I  should  have  had  my  baby  if  we  had  not 
obtained  something  to  build  up  iuy  system  and 
strenijthen  me." 

Twenty-one  one-cent  stamps  cover  the 
mailing  of  a  paper-covered  copy  of  Doctor 
Pierce's  Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser. 
Cloth-bound,  31  stamps.  Send  to  Dr.  R.  V. 
Pierce,  Buffalo.  N   V. 

Tears  do  well  enough  in  novels,  but 
they  are  out  of    place  In  real  life. 


Learn  to  meet  your  friends  and  pupils 
with  a  pleasant  smile.  When  the 
teacher  ceasee  to  learn  he  should  also 
cease  to  teach.  No  matter  what  his 
talents  or  attainments  may  be,  he  is 
unfit  to  lead  and  guide  otheis  the 
moment  the  spirit  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment within  him  is  dead. 
Verily,  "It  is  the  spirit  that  quick- 
eneth." 


School    Culture    in    Schools. 

Teach  the  children  to  come  in 
quietly,  boys  removing  their  hats. 

Not  to  pass  in  front  of  each  other 
when  poBsible  to  avoid  it,  to  apologize 
when  not. 

To  preface  every  request,  no  matter 
how  slight,  with  "Please,"  and  to  re- 
ceive all  favors  with  "Thank  you." 
Don't  tolerate  "Thanks"  under  any 
consideration.  It  has  a  crisp,  curt  * 
sound. 

Not  to  push,  jostle,  nor  crowd. 

To  use  always  a  low  tone. 

To  prefer  others  before  themselves. 

To  keep  desks,  floor,  wall,  and 
books  in  order. 

To  make  a  careful  toilet  as  to  hair, 
nails,  hands,  face,  neck,  and  ears  be- 
fore coming  to  school. 

To  sit  and  stand  erect 

Not  to  throw,  but  to  carry  things. 

Not  to  speak  with  anything  in  the 
mouth. 

To  speak  kindly  of  all — particularly 
of  the  absent. 

Not  to  "fuss"  over  little  things,  nor 
over  anything. 

To  look  pleasant  even  under  diffi- 
culties. 

Theee  can  be  taught  by  example.— 
Tennessee  School  Journal. 


(Summer  ^c^oots. 


HEW  YORK  UNIVERSITT 

Summer  Courses. 

R Fourth  year  July  f— August  12.  Courses 
Matbematics.  Hcience,  Lanf^aages,  and 
Fedagogy.  A  delightful  suburban  locality  in 
"New  Yorlc  City.  School  of  Pedagogy,  ninth 
year,  September  28.  189<-Mav  IH.  I89ti.  For 
•circnlars address  CHARLES  B  BLISS, New 
Yorlc  City.    (Uniyersity  Heights.) 

TEACHERS 

Wben  suffering  from  headache,  mental  de* 
pression,  tired  feeling,  all  neryous  troubles, 
sallow  complexion,  and  skin  disorders, 
-write  to  address  below  and  enclose  stamp  for 
reply.  Address,  "PERSONAL,**  Box  26. 

BEN  ARNOLD,  Texas. 

Will  f  Fn~~^^  correspond  with  School 
If  All  »  lU  Supply,  Furniture,  and 
Text-book  houses  with  yiew  to  selling 
goods  during  the  coming  yacation.  Six 
years*  successful  experience.  Established 
trade.     Address, 

Charles  B.  Kelley^  Toms  Riyer,  N.  J. 


Seashore, 
Delightful 
Sea  Bathing, 
Concrete  Roads 
for  Bicycling. 


TEN 
DEGREES 
COOLER 

Than  on  the 
Mainland. 


MARTHAS 

VINEYARD  SUMMER 

INSTITUTE 

Cottage  City,  Mass 

Dr^^^v^o    Ti^1«r    10    I  School  of  Methods—Elementmry:  3  Weeks— so  Instmctors. 

X>eginH   J  Uiy    l  ^,    8ch»ol  ©r  Methods— HlDrh  School:  .3  Weeks— tO  InPtruotors. 

1  HOt9.  I  20  Academio  Departments— 4  and  5  Weeks— 85  Instrnetors. 

Send  for  Sixty-four  Page  Circular  p'«LV"oS51"nU'?f 'w°«S 

^MHM^^^B^^iH^HiH^H^MiHH^^iMMiHBBMMHiaBMi^M  ill    eU  departiDents,    adyan- 
tafces  offered,  railroad  reductions,  tuition,  club  and  combination  rates,  board,  etc. 


(hit  in  the  AUanfie  Ocean. 


WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,  President,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

WA.NTEO    FOR    VA^CATlOV    IVORK. 

We  desire  to  employ  a  number  of  teachers  durinj^  tbe  1898  yacation,  or  lont^r,  to 
trayel  for  us  and  apunlnt  local  orj^anizers  in  each  community.  If  you  desire  such  a 
position,  providing  tne  details  are  satisfactorily  arranged,  write  us  at  once.  If  you  do 
not  wish  to  leave  home  or  devote  entire  time,  we  can  offer  you  a  position  as  local  orfranlzer. 
No  book-selling  m  either  case.  Neither  position  will  conflict  with  your  sc)iool  duties. 
Many  teachers  already  at  libertv  are  tlndint;  with  ns  employment  at  onoe  lucrative  and 
in  harmony  with  tbeir  tastes  and  education.  We  are  ready  to  consider  your  Application 
NOW,  even  should  your  vacation  begin  much  later.  For  confidential  sealed  proposition 
concerning  salary,  commission,  etc..  address  A.  H.  MONROR,  President.  Department 
D  5,  320-394  Dearborn  Street,  Chlcagro.    State  particularly  when  your  vacation  begins. 


1898. 
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Cotton-Seed. 

If  we  have  been  Justly  charged  with 
extravagant  waste— and  it  is  said  that 
the  German  peasant  will  live  on  what 
the  average  American  throws  away— 
it  is  certain  that,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  individuals,  we  are  as  a  na- 
tion learning  to  utilize  much  that  was 
once  lost. 

A  forcible  illustration  of  this  is 
found  in  an  article  on  "Oil-Producins 
Seeds."  by  Gilbert  H.  Hicks,  which 
appears  in  the  current  Yearbook,  and 
to  which  I  am  indebted  for  the  facts 
given. 

Though  cotton  has  been  grown 
from  the  most  ancient  times  for  the 
fibre  surrounding  Its  seeds,  the  latter 
have  been  cast  away  as  useless,  a 
sufficient  quantity,  of  course,  being 
reserved  for  future  crops.  And  it  is 
only  within  the  present  century  that 
any  further  use  for  them  has  sug- 
gested itself  to  any  one. 

The  thick  seed  coat  is  filled  with 
the  coiled  embryo,  or  plantlet,  which 
is  thickly  sprinkled  with  brownish 
resinous  glands  visible  4:o  the  naked 
eye.  At  first  the  extraction  of  the 
oil  was  difficult  on  account  of  the  ten- 
dency of  some  of  the  fibres  to  cling 
to  the  seed;  and  these  rapidly  absorb 
the  oil.  Now,  a  machine  which  not 
only  removes  the  seed,  but  also  the 
hullf  has  come  to  remedy  this  trouble. 

The  oil  is  of  a  dirty  brown  color  in 
Its  crude  state,  but  becomes  nearly 
colorless  in  refining.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  total  product  of  a  single  year 
is  60,000,000  gallons,  an  amount  cer- 
tainly too  great  to  throw  away. 

Besides,  the  residue  is  made  into  oil 
cake,  which,  ground  into  meal,  Is  an 
excellent  fertilizer,  and  is  used  as 
food  for  cattle  and  sheep.— Educa- 
tional Gazette. 


TO  MES.  PINKHAM 


From  Mrs.  "Wcilter  E.  Budd,  of  Pat- 
Ghoffue,  New  York. 


Mrs.  BuDD,  In  the  following  letter, 
tells  a  familiar  story  of  weakness  and 
suffering,  and  thanks  Mrs.  Pink  ham 
for  complete  relief: 

**  Deab  Mrs.  Pinkham:— I  think  it  is 
my  duty  to  vrrite 
to  you  and  tell  you 
what  Lydia 
E.Pinkham's 
Vegetable 
Compound 
has  done  for 
me.  I  feel  like 
another  woman. 
I  had  such  dread- 
ful headaches 
throug-h  my 
temples  and 
on  top  of  my 
head,  that  1 
nearly  went 
crazy;  was  also 
troubled  with 
chills,  was  very 
weak;  my  left 
side  from  my 
shoulders  to 
my  waist  pain- 
ed me  terribly.  I  could  not  sleep  for 
the  pain.  Plasters  would  help  for  a 
while,  but  as  soon  as  taken  off,  the  pain 
would  be  just  as  bad  as  ever.  Doctors 
prescribed  medicine,  but  it  gave  me  no 
relief. 

"Now  I  feel  so  well  and  strong, 
have  no  more  headaches,  and  no 
pain  in  side,  and  it  is  all  owing  to 
your  Compound.  I  cannot  praise  it 
enough.  It  is  a  wonderful  medicine. 
I  recommend  it  to  every  woman  I 
know." 


*'My  dear  boy,"  Father  Graham 
said,  "take  a  word  of  advice  from  an 
old  man  who  loves  peace.  An  insult 
Is  like  mud;  It  will  brush  off  much 
better  when  It  Is  dry.  Walt  a  little, 
till  he  and  you  are  both  cool,  and  the 
thing  Is  easily  mended.  If  you  go 
now.  It  will  be  only  to  quarrel." 

It  Is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  add  that 
that  young  man  took  his  advice,  and 
before  the  next  day  was  done  the  In- 
sulting person  came  to  beg  forgive- 
ness.— Selected. 


Wait  for  the- Mud  to  Dry. 

Father  Graham  was  an  old-fash- 
ioned   gentleman   beloved  by  every 


one,  and  his  infiuence  In  the  little 
town  was  great,  so  good  and  so  active 
was  he. 

A  young  man  of  the  village  had 
been  badly  Insulted,  and  came  to 
Father  Graham  full  of  angry  Indig- 
nation, declaring  that  he  was  going 
at  once  and  demand  an  apology. 


Who  Are  These  Little  Hisses? 

1.  What     Miss     causes     In    turn 
amusement  and  quarrels? 

2.  What    Miss    Is    distrustful    of 
human  nature? 

3.  WhatTkllss  undervalues  her  op- 
portunities? 

4.  What     Miss     Is     not     always 
honest? 

5.  What  Miss  Is  provoking  and  a 
blunderer? 

6.  What    Miss    can    destroy    the 
peace  of  home,  school,  and  nation? 

7.  What  Miss  Is  responsible  for 
gross  errors? 

8.  What  Miss  wastes  time  and 
money? 

9.  What  Miss  causes  her  mother 
sorrow? 

10.  What  Miss  proves  an  uncer- 
tain correspondent? 

11.  What  Miss  should  the  traveler 
shun? 

12.  What  Miss  Is  unhappy? 

13.  What  Miss  is  distinguished  as 
uncivil  and  Ill-bred? 

14.  What  Miss  gives  unreliable  In- 
formation? 

15.  What  Miss  meets  with  ill-luck 
and  delay? 

What  three  Misses  are  very  un- 
truthful? 

17.  What  two  Misses  are  vexed  by 
the  "green-eyed  monster?" 

18.  What  two  Misses  are  com- 
pelled to  seek  until  they  find? 

A  little  catch  very  readily  under- 
stood, and  then  grasping  the  names 
of  these  troublesome  acquaintances 
Is  a  very  easy  matter.— Table  Talk. 


EDUCATORS 


AHfD    BRAIN    WORKERS 

from  all  parts  of  the  world  use  and  commend 


CROSBY'S  VITAUZED  PHOSPHITES 

nutrition  and  noraal  action,  and  will  help  any  case  of  mental  or  nerrons  eihauition. 
Shall  we  send  you  a  dejcriptire  pamphlet? 

contains  no  narcotic.  _  ^^  _     --^      .^t         -tr     t. 

Prepared  only  by   /JSggl^/S    ^  ^'^^  ^^*^  ^*" 


If  not   found    at  V*^;Vf^\^  druggists,  sent  by  mail  (fl.OO). 

OROSBT'S  COIJ>  Airo  CATARKH  CCBB.-The  be.t  i«m«ly  kBOWB  for  cold  In  Ow  hew!,  sore  throat.  «.d  influenia.    It  does  no 
contain  cocaine^  morphine,  nor  narcotic  of  any  description.    By'  mail,  BO  cents.  ^^^^.^.■___— ^— ^— — 


KINDERGARTENS  I- 


J  w 
8CHIB1DEBH0BI  M  00 
I  Bast  14th  BtrMi, 
RBW  fOBl. 


Send  for  New  CcOaloffu^. 


Bind  Tour  Testimonials. 

Every  teacher  hat  a  few  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion which  ought  to  he  preserved.  I  will  type- 
write and  hmd,  -t;g>^exce^ed^.Uyg^^^^^ 

521  Boorse,  PhUa.,Pa. 
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Honey-Huntingr*    ^^^Jfi 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  honey-hunt? 
They  have  such  things  in  the  coun- 
tries where  honey-bees  live.  Re- 
cently a  large  party  assembled  in  the 
a.ftemoon  to  go  honey-hunting.  They 
carried  pails,  saws,  axes,  and  stout 
sticks;  all  wore  rubber  boots.  Off 
they  started  to  the  top  of  a  hill.  It 
was  a  dark,  drizzling  afternoon,  and 
the  party  was  provided  with  lanterns. 
They  came  to  cart-path,  which  they 
followed  down  the  hill  on  the  other 
side  into  a  swamp.  The  leader  of  the 
party  was  an  expert  in  bee  and  honey 
hunting,  and  he  knew  by  certain 
signs  when  there  was  honey  in  the 
trees.  After  a  walk  through  the 
swamp  he  pointed  to  a  large  tree,  and 
said  that  honey  would  be  found  in 
that  tree.  The  men  went  to  work 
with  axes,  and  the  tree  was  cut  down, 
when  it  was  found  it  was  hollow  half 
its  length.  The  bees  dashed  out,  and 
the  hunters  found  themselves  con- 
tending with  the  little  people  who  had 
lived  and  provided  for  their  winter 
home  in  this  big  tree.  Finally  a  hole 
was  cut  in  the  tree,  after  the  bees  had 
been  put  to  sleep  by  the  use  of  sul- 
phur smoke,  and  thirty-five  pounds  of 
honey  were  taken  out.  It  seemed 
rather  cruel  when  the  man  who  knew 
all  about  bees  said  that  this  repre- 
sented three  years  of  honey-gathering 
by  the  bees.  When  the  honey  had 
been  taken  from  this  tree,  the  party 
started  off  again.  It  was  now  grow- 
ing dark,  and  the  party  met  with 
many  slight  accidents — stepping  into 
holes,  sinking  in  the  marsh,  running 
Into  trees,  and  tripping  over  fallen 
trees.  At  last  the  leader  took  them 
to  the  stump  of  an  old  ocUc-tree.  Into 
this  he  cut,  and  from  it  forty-five 
pounds  of  honey  were  taken;  besides 
this,  large  sheets  of  the  beautiful 
white  comb.  It  is  worth  while  in 
summer  following  the  bee  with  one's 
eye  from  the  flower,  following  It  into 
the  woods,  if  one  can,  to  see  how  un- 

Statb  of  Ohio,  Citt  op  Toledo,  )  ^^ 
Lucas  County.  j 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that 
he  is  the  senior  partner  of  the  flrm  of 
in  the  city  of  Toledo,  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm 
will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS  for  each  and  every  case  of 
Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  the 
use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 
Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed 
in  my  presence,  this  6th  day  of  De- 
xember,  A.  D.  1886. 


I  SEAL  V 


A.  W.  GLBASON, 

Notary  Public. 


Hairs  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  inter- 
nally, and  acts  directly  on  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
Bend  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  druggists,  75  cents. 


erringly  he  will  go  to  his  home  to  de- 
posit his  burden,  a  contribution  to  the 
food-supply  of  the  bee  colony.  Some 
of  us  are  very  much  afraid  of  bees, 
and  scream  and  jump  when  we  see 
one,  but  those  who  are  the  intimate 
friends  of  the  bees  say  that  they  very 
rarely  sting  unless  they  are  interfered 
with,  and  that  they  sting  only  to  pro- 
tect themselves. 


A  Very  Busy  Man. 

It  is  said  that  a  friend  once  asked 
an  aged  man  what  caused  him  so 
often  to  complain  of  pain  and  weari- 
ness in  the  evening. 

"Alas!*'  said  he,  "I  have  every  day 
so  much  to  do;  for  I  have  two  falcons 
to  tame,  two  hares  to  keep  from 
running  away,  two  hawks  to  manage, 
a  serpent  to  confine,  a  lion  to  chain, 
and  a  sick  man  to  tend  and  wait 
upon." 

"Why,  you  must  be  Jokimg,"  said 
his  friend;  "surely  no  man  can  have 
all  these  things  to  do  at  once." 

"Indeed,  I  am  not  Joking,"  said  the 
old  man;  "but  what  I  have  told  you 
is  the  sad  and  sober  truth;  for  the 
two  falcons  are  my  two  eyes,  which  I 
must  diligently  guard,  lest  some- 
thing should  please  them  which  may 
be  hurtful  to  my  salvation;  the  two 
hares  are  my  feet,  which  I  must  hold 
back  lest  they  should  run  alter  evil 
objects,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  sin; 
the  two  hawks  are  my  two  hands, 
which  I  must  train  and  keep  to  work 
in  order  that  I  may  be  able  to  pro- 
vide for  myself  and  for  my  brethren 
who  are  in  need;  the  serpent  is  my 

A  SUMMER  SCHOOL  AT  HOME. 

We  teach  Latin,  German.  French, 
Kindergarten,  Primary  Methods, 
PedaKOffv,  the  Sciences,  Mathe- 
matics, History,  Literature,  Short- 
hand, iiookkeeplng.  by  mall.  A. 
decree  earned  thronsh  Cor- 
reapondencelnatractlon  will 
double  jonr  salary.  ^  Also 
courses  leading  to  all  grades  of 
certificate,  to  regular  roUege  and 
post  graduate  degrees.  Tuition, 
|ldto$5per  12  weeks' term.  Spec- 
lalisU  m  charge.  1200  students 
enrolled  this  year.  For  24-page 
free  catalogue,  address 

NATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  NORMAL, 

(Incorporated.)  FENTON,  MICH. 

AgenU  wanted,    ffi  to  $10  a  day  easily  made. 
Write  for  terms. 

JDST  THE  THIN6.  during  vacation 

Teachers  and  Stunents  can_makejnoiie;_gell; 
ing  Wels  Patent  Maga7ine^inderg^__^Cen- 
tury,  Munsey,  size  only  POc.)  Can  sell  one  to 
BO  to  every  magazine  reader;_8ome_agent8 
sell  50  binders  a  day.  Make  plans  in  time. 
Send  for  circulars  and  term8_at_once^__The 
Weis  Binder  Co..  32  Jackson  Ave.,  Toledo.  O. 


ik^-^' 


tongue,  which  I  must  klways  keep  in 
with  a  bridle,  lest  it  should  speak 
anything. unseemly;  the  lion  is  my 
heart,  with  which  I  have  to  main- 
tain a  continual  fight  in  order  that 
vanity  and  pride  may  not  fill  It,  but 
that  the  grace  of  God  may  dwell  and 
work  there;  the  sick  man  is  my  whole 
body,  which  is  always  needing  my 
watchfulness  and  care.  All  this 
daily  wears  out  my  strength."— 
British  Christian  Endeavor. 


Looking  For  Two  Persons. 

We  are  advised  that  the  Brown 
Lewis  Cycle  Company,  Chicago,  one 
of  the  largest  bicycle  houses  of 
America,  are  carefully  looking  for 
two  persons,  first,  the  party  who  ever 
bought  a  wheel. from  them  who  has 
any  fault  to  find,  and  second,  the  per- 
son who  wants  a  first-class  wheel  at 
the  right  price.  They  are  the  origi- 
nators of  the  plan  of  shipping  bicy- 
cles anywhere  in  the  United  States 
subject  to  approval.  They  are  per- 
fectly reliable,  and  carry  the  most 
complete  line  in  the  world  at  remark- 
ably low  prices.  It  will  be  seen  by 
their  announcement  in  another  col- 
umn that  satisfaction  is  guaranteed 
in'^all  purchases. 


We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  advertisement  of 
the  National  Correspondence  Normal 
as  found  on  page  354  of  this  issue. 
This  incorporated  school  has  been  in 
continuous  session  for  over  three 
years,  enrolling  between  3,000  and 
4,000  students.  It  has  courses  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  B.  S.,  B.  A.,  B. 
Ped.,  B.  L.,  Ph.B.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  these  courses 
are  thorough.  We  would  advise  our 
readers  to  get  their  catalogue. 


The  American  Book  Buyers' Alliance,  Limited 

102-104  Fulton  street.  New  Yorlc,  offers  farorable 

terms  to  ladies  and  sentleroen  who  will  act  as 

its  representatlYes  for  the  purpose  of  booking 

new  members.    All  or  only  a  part  of  the  time 

may  be  devoted  to  this  purpose.    To  the  right 
....   _    ..^-_-.. % J,     ^.-___  Y^f^^. 

pre- 


parties  a  liberal  income  is  assured,— those  hav- 
ing acquaintances  among  reading  people  pre- 
ferred.   The  work  is  especially  adanied  to  unat- 


tached clergvmen,  school  and  Sabbath  school 
teachers,  ooTlege  or  high  school  students,  ladies 
who  wish  a  litUe  pin  money,  Ac.  For  terms  and 
particulars  address  The  American  Book  Buyers' 
Alliance,  Limited,  102-104  Fulton  street,  Mew 
Y'ork,  N.  Y. 


A  HOOSIEB  IN  HONDURAS 

Will  delight  the  children  and  instruct  the 
Teacher.  A  charmins;  volume,  by  a  Hooslar. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Teachers  reoort  as 
high  as  03.00  profit  for  one  evening.  Sample 
<^<>P7«  paper,  75c.  Cloth^LM.  Write  for  terms. 
F.1  Dorado  Publishing  Co.,  Box  211,  IndlanapoUs, 
Ind. 


ATTENTION,  TEACHERS! 

TH€  UmraSITY  OF  THE  TMVEUW  UBMIV,  SrSJ  PS^^AiStt 

rarles  which  absolutely  offer  the  *•  best  reading  for  the  largest  nnmber  at  the  lowest  costV'  and 
a  Five  Years*  Course  of  Home  S  udy  from  1,000  volumes,  all  fnmiabed  at  a  cost  not  exceeding; 
S5  00  Experienced  solicitors  say,— ♦♦  It  is  the  best  thing  on  the  road."  First-class  emploT- 
ment  for  competent  Solicitor*.  l,Hrge  Commissions.  Ladies  or  gentlemen.  Address 
with  referencesr  H.  PARMELEE   LIBRARY  CO.,   ChiCOfO,  HI 
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The  above  cuts  are  two-tblrds  actual  size  of  Souyenlrs. 

IF  YOU   WISH    TO  KNOW  MORE   ABOUT   OUR    PHOTOGRAPH    SOUVENIRS,  SEND 

FOR  A  FREE  SA/IPLE. 

«    Elegant  Gifts  for  Close  of  School,    m- 


THAT  teachers  are  anusually  quick  to  appreciate  any  new  thinj?  of  real  merit  is  again  proven  by  the  extent  to  which  they 
purchased  and  the  manner  m  which  they  endorsed  our  SouTenirs  during  the  first  year.    Nearly  10,000  teachers  pur- 
chased them  for  their  pupils  daring  this  period !    The  custom  of  giring  pupils  some  little  tolEen  at  the  close  of 
school  is  an  excellent  one,  and  teachers  eTervwhere  observe  it.    It  has  been,  however,  difficult  to  secure  appropriate  gifts 
—  something  attractive,  which  would  be  kept,—  without  too  great  cost.    The  want  is  supplied  by 

. . .  Our  School  Souvenirs  ... 

They  are  neat,  novel,  attractive,  and  as  they  contain  the  name  of  school,  date,  teacher*8  name,  together  with  names  of 
pupils,  they  will  be  highly  prized  and  always  kept  as  real  Souvenirs.  These  Souvenirs  consist  of  two  cards  tied  together 
with  silk  cord.  On  the  face  of  first  is  printea  the  name  of  school,  town,  teachers,  date,  officers,  etc.,  as  desired,  in 
the  brightest  gold  letters,  and  on  the  second  the  names  of  the  pupils.  Heavy  embossed  cards  are  used  and  the 
Souvenirs  are  gotten  out  in  a  highly  artistic  manner.  Where  two  cards  are  not  sufficient,  additional  cards  are  attached 
so  as  to  accommodate  all  the  names  without  crowding. 

OUR  NEV  PHOTOGRAPH  SOUVENIRS  NOW  READY. 

A  new  feature,  which  will  render  them  much  more  valuable  than  ever  before,  is  now  provided  for 
our  Souvenirs.  It  consists  in  copying  and  transferring  to  the  title  card  of  the  Souvenir  the  teacher's 
photograph.  Those  ordering  Souvenirs  with  photograph  should  send  a  oabinet-sixed  photograph 
from  which  to  copv,  and  make  extra  remittance  of  85  per  cent,  of  the  regular  price  for  the  number 
aire^    •"" '"  *- "^ «_  ^.--    .. .        ^  .-       .  .  . — .« 


of  Souvenirs  required.  There  will  be  no  change  in  the  photograph,  and  the  picture  on  8ouvenir  will 
be  an  exact  copy  of  original,  but  reduced  in  size.  We  can,  or  course,  furnish  them  with  or  with- 
out photograph,  as  desired.  Photographs  have  always  been  considered  a  most  appropriate  gift  for 
close  of  school,  but  they  could  not  often  ber*''' '^" " •-" — "^  — 


)  used  on  account  of  the  great  expense,  especially  where 
the  school  is  large.  Now  that  you  can  procure  good  photog^phs  in  connection  with  the  most  appro- 
priate gifts  ever  devised  for  presentation  to  pupils  (our  Souvenirs)  for  a  mere  trifle,  none  should 
fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Much  more  satlsfsictory  results  can  be  given  if  a  cabinet- 
sited  bust  or  half  length  picture  is  sent  than  if  a  full  length  or  smaller  card  size.  Many  will  find  a 
picture  of  the  schoolhcuse  a  very  attractive  feature  for  the  cards. 

NlimKpr  f  a  HrHPf*  Order  at  least  as  many  as  there  are  officers,  teachers,  and  pupils  to 
mUilUvi  IV  ViUWi«  be  printed  upon  them,  and  as  many  more  as  you  wish.  SUte 
===^====  deflnitelv  the  number  you  wish,  and  send,  plainly  written,  the 
matter  you  desire  printed  on  the  face  of  first  card,  together  with  the  name  of  each  pupil.  Be  sure 
that  names  are  correctly  spelled  and  plainly  written. 

\XrhPf1     f  A     rirH At*        Orders  can  usuallf  be  filled  within  two  days  of  the  time  they  are 
fv  Ilvli     IV     vri  uvi  •       received ,  but  should  be  sent  in  a  couple  of  weeks  in  advance,  if  possi- 
======       ble,  so  as  to  avoid  any  possible  delay.     Photographic  orders  will 

take  more  time  to  execute  than  those  withe  ut.    One  sample  Souvenir  free  to  any  address. 

Teacliers  Improvement  Company, 

BOX  aoo9,  DAN5VILLE,  N.  Y. 
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The  Universe. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  newspaper 
commands  such  immediate  recogni- 
tion as  has  been  accorded  to  The 
Universe.  It  is  an  illustrated  weekly 
newspaper  for  young  people  and  busy 
men  and  women,  published  every 
Tuesday  at  No.  96  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York,  by  the  Universe  Publishing 
Company. 

The  paper  was  started  a  few 
months  ago,  and,  in  the  hands  of  its 
president,  Edward  J.  Weasels,  has 
made  remarkable  progress.  Mr. 
Wessels  is  a  public  man,  largely  in- 
terested in  business.  For  a  long  time 
he  had  been  disgusted  with  much  of 
the  literature  furnished  by  the  press. 
He  felt  that  the  only  sure  way  in 
which  to  resist  the  evil  eftects  of  per- 
nicious matter  upon  young  minds  is 
by  furnishing  wholesome  matter  for 
them. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  his 
ideas  took  definite  shape  upon  learn- 
ing of  the  frightful  murder  of  a  lad 
in  another  city  by  a  miscreant  of 
fourteen,  who  confessed  that  reading 
a  certain  dally  paper  had  led  to  the 
awful  deed. 

Mr.  Wessels  immediately  made  a 
contract  for  a  long  term  of  years  with 
Mrs.  O.  H.  Rosenfeldof  New  York, 
who,  from  its  start  until  her  resig- 
nation on  December  31  last,  waa  edi- 
tor of  another  paper.  Up  to  the  time 
of  her  present  engagement,  she  had 
written  for  a  number  of  outside 
papers  while  acting  as  editor.  But 
Mr.  Wessels  contracted  with  her  to 
confine  herself  to  his  paper  exclu- 
sively. 

She  is  only  charged  with  the  carry- 
ing on  of  one  department  in  The  Uni- 
verse, known  as  Present  Day  History, 
in  which  every  week  she  presents,  in 
her  inimitable  way,  all  the  news  from 
everywhere.  • 

Next  on  The  Universe  staff  is 
Thomas  Commerford  Martin,  editor 
of  the  Electrical  Engineer,  and  mem- 
ber of  various  scientific  bodies.  Mr. 
Martin  conducts  the  Easy  Science  de- 
partment, and  his  fascinating  articles, 
copiously  illustrated,  have  great  in- 
terest and  charms. 

Mise  Mary  A.  Lathbury,  "the  poet 
laureate  of  Chautauqua,"  conducts 
the  department  of  Paintings  and 
Sculptures.  Every  week  Miss  Lath- 
bury  writes  about  the  world's  master- 
pieces, which  are  beautifully  repro- 
duced in  half-tones. 

Other  Worlds  Is  the  department 
conducted  by  the  late  Professor  R.  A. 
Proctor's  daughter,  Miss  Mary  Proc- 
tor, known  to  all  by  her  able  works 
and  lectures.  Every  week  news 
from  the  starry  heavens  appears,  and 
the  story  of  the  planets  is  told. 

The  Book  Shelf  receives  discrimi- 
nating care  at  the  hands  of  Miss  Alice 


M.  Guernsey  of  the  Silver  Cross. 
Letters  and  Replies  are  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, as  this  department  reflects  the 
weekly  views  of  prominent  educators, 
clergymen,  and  others. 

The  Editor's  Chair  bristles  with 
original  thought  and  valuable  sugges- 
tions. 

There  are  special  Illustrated  arti- 
cles from  time  to  time. 

A  unique  feature  of  this  delightful 
composite  is  the  special  tint  of  paper 
originated  by  The  Universe,  which 
rests  the  eyes  wonderfully. 

Bishop  John  H.  Vincent  wrote  to 
The  Universe:  "Your  plan  is  ingen- 
ious, as  It  is  unique,  and  as  practical 
as  it  is  ingenious." 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  sentence 
in  the  paper  is  the  headline  "Nothing 
prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  youth 
will  be  admitted  to  the  columns  of 
The  Universe." 

We  welcome  the  paper  and  con- 
gratulate it  upon  the  large  success  al- 
ready achieved.  It  Is  most  attractive 
In  appearance,  and  the  cover  and  in- 
terior designs  are  specially  fine. 
There  are  thousands  of  our  friends 
who  will  be  glad  to  know  that  such 
an  admirable,  safe  newspaper  Is  to  be 
had. 

We  understand  that  for  the  pres-. 
ent  The  Universe  will  be  handled 
by  the  Universe  Publishing  Company 
(Instead  of  through  the  news  com- 
panies), direct  from  its  New  York 
office,  96  Fifth  avenue. 


How  Can  I  Get  the  People  In- 
terested in  My  School? 

1.  I  would  seek  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  intercourse  with  the 
parents. 

2.  I  would  pay  frequent  social 
visits  to  my  patrons. 

3.  I  would  be  willing  to  explain  all 
my  plans  to  my  patrons. 

4.  I  would  encourage  Inquiries  Into 
my  plans. 

5.  I  would  encourage  parents  to 
visit  my  school  frequently. 

6.  In  their  visitations,  I  would  try 
to  deal  honestly  with  the  parents. 

7.  I  would  be  frank  In  all  my  repr&- 
sentatlons  to  parents  concerning 
their  children. 

8.  I  would  put  myself  out  In  order 
to  please. 

9.  I  would  study  the  dispositions  of 
my  patrons  as  much  as  I  would  those 
of  the  children. 

10.  I  would  try  to  make  myself 
necessary  to  the  community. 

11.  I  would  seek  to  win  the  respect, 
confidence,  and  love  of  my  pupils. 
Then  the  parents  also  would  re- 
'sped  Afe. 

12.  I  would  live  in  my  community 
— not  board. 


12.  I  would  consider  it  my  duty,, 
and  would  let  the  parents  know  that 
I  esteemed  It  such,  to  interest  the 
parents  In  the  school. 

14.  I  would  let  them  know  that  I 
had  the  welfare  of  their  children  at 
heart. 

15.  I  would  try.  In  as  many  ways  as 
possible,  to  win  their  confidence  and 
esteem.— Southern  School  News. 


Petting  the  Children. 

You  have  heard  It  said,  perhaps, 
"Don't  pet  the  children."  Why  not? 
Haven't  the  tiny  tots  just  come  from 
a  warm,  loving  home  life,  where  the 
mother's  caress  was  the  balm  for 
every  ache?  And  now,  I  suppose^ 
that  they  have  arrived  at  the  dignity 
of  entering  the  public  school,  no  mat- 
ter how  homesick  and  mothersick 
their  lonesome,  little  hearts,  no  mat- 
ter how  strange  and  cold  seem  their 
surroundings,  the  teacher  Is  never  to 
give  them  a  "love  pat,"  an  affection- 
ate caress,  a  motherly  hug?  Such  a 
thing  as  putting  an  arm  around  some 
neglected  child  Is  to  be  looked  at  with 
horror?  No,  no!  The  teacher  with- 
out a  loving,  motherly  heart  in  her 
bosom  Is  out  of  place  In  the  primary^ 
schoolroom.  Don't  let  your  natural 
Inclinations  be  trampled  on  In  that 
style,  you  primary  teacher. — The 
Northwestern  Monthly. 


Hound  Builders  in  Wisconsin. 

While  a  party  of  hunters  were 
wandering  along  the  Chippewa  river 
In  Northern  Wisconsin,  they  dis- 
covered three  mounds  between  Maple 
and  Potato  creeks.  These  mounds 
are  very  symmetrical  In  shape  and 
contain  the  skeletons  of  human 
beings.  In  one  mound  was  found  the 
skeleton  of  a  man  who  must  have 
been  nine  feet  six  Inches  tall.  The 
skull  was  as  large  around.  It  Is 
claimed,  as  a  half-bushel  measure. 
Beside  this  skeleton  were  found  the 
bones  of  a  smaller  person,  evidently 
a  woman.  In  one  of  the  mounds 
was  found  a  slender  copper  wire 
nearly  thirteen  Inches  long  and 
double  the  thickness  of  a  shoemaker'^ 
needle.  The  copper  Is  so  finely 
tempered  that  a  strong  man  cannot 
break  It  These  mounds  are  at« 
tributed  to  the  work  of  the  Mound 
Builders.— The  Educator. 


The  night  Is  mother  of  the  day. 
The  winter  of  the  spring. 

And  ever  upon  old  decay 
The  greenest  mosses  cling. 

— Whlttler.. 
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Pitiful,  Pathetic  Consumption  Coopered. 


"The  Slocnm  System  Mhe  lost  lar- 
Tellons  Discovery  of  the  Age. 

MEDICINE  AND  ADVICE  FREE. 


The  ShHHim  Uboratorj  a  Mine  of  Health. 
Its  Benefits  Open  to  the  World. 


There  are  a  great  many  people  in  ttiis 
world  who  are  coughing,  hawking  and 
spitting  themselyes  into  their  graves. 

Are  you  one  of  them? 

It  is  by  some  considered  FASHION  A- 
BLEtobesiek;  but  when  the  sickness 
has  run  its  course  and  the  end  of  life  is 
near— IS  IT  FASHIONABLE  THEN? 

^*Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human 
breast.*' 

But  hope  may  be  too  strong. 

You  may  hope  that  your  cough  is  noth- 
ing very  serious,  that  your  catarrh  will  go 
when  the  warm  weather  comes,  that  con- 
:»umptioPwiU  spare  you,  though  it  strikes 
others. 

What  is  a  good  name  for  such  *'  hope- 
fulness? *'  Carelessness?  Thoughtless- 
ness?   Foolhardiness? 

It  is  better  to  KNOW  than  to  HOPE. 

You  can  only  know  that  you  are  SAFE 
when  you  are  perfectly  WELL  and  free 
from  sickness. 

You  can  easily  learn  the  way  to  be  well, 
if  you  wish  it.  It  is  the  system  of  an 
eminent  scientist,  whose  advice  you  can 
obtain  free,  and  who  is  giving  to  those 
who  need  it  free  medicine  to  alleviate 
their  sufferings. 

Learn  to  be  well,  that  life  may  be 
wortli  living,  for  disease  is  one  of 
Nature's  punishments  to  those  who  per- 
sist in  remaining  ignorant  of  her  ways 
and  rules. 

Your  blood  draws  its  life  from  the 
oxygen  it  gets  in  your  lungs.  When  sick 
lungs  cut  off  the  supply,  your  body 
wastes  away  for  lack  of  nourishment. 

This  is  consumption. 

The  germ  that  fastens  on  weak  lungs 
and  eats  them  up  is  the  consumption  germ. 

The  lung  is  made  easy  for  it  to  attack 
by  colds,  coughs,  catarrhs,  and  similar 
troubles. 

Slocum's  System,  which  drives  all 
these  diseases  out  of  the  body,  builds  the 
lungs,  kills  the  germs,  creates  new,  natu- 
ral, visible  LIFE  in  your  worn-out  body 
— regenerates  you  completely,  and  gives 
your  system  a  NEW  LEASE  of  life  in  a 
COMFORTABLE  BODY— this  system, 
which  doctors,  chemists,  and  scientists 
are  talking  about,  is  one  of  the  LATEST 
and  most  valuable  MEDICINAL  DIS- 
COVERIES of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  a  result  of  the  investigation  of 
Koch,  Pasteur,  Virchow,  Metchnikofif — 
a  reduction  of  all  the  various  theoretical 
suggestions  of  these  eminent  men.  by  an 
equally  eminent  man,  to  PRACTICE. 

The  Slocum  System  is  fully  explained 
and  exemplified  in  a  new  pamphlet  with 
testimonials  just  ofif  the  press,  which 
should  be  read  by  every-  thinking  person. 

Sent  to  you  on  application,  with  Three 
Free  Bottles  of  the  Doctor's  New  Dis- 
coveries, which  have  revolutionized  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 

To  obtain  the  three  free  bottles  of 
these  valuable  preparations,  please  men- 
tion the  American  Teacher  and  send 
your  name  and  full  address  to  Dr.  T.  A. 
Slocum,  The  Slocum  Building,  New  York 
City,  when  they  will  be  sent  you,  on  the 
simple  condition  that  you  employ  them 
for  the  relief  of  suffering  and  that  you 
do  not  write  out  pf  idle  curiosity. 


A  TreafmeDt  Tbat  Cares  Catarrli,  CoDsnmftioD, 
and  Other  Long  Troubles. 


Fort-most  among  the  world's  greatest 
Medico-Chemists  stands  Dr.  Slocum,  of 
New  York  City.  Efforts,  which  for  years 
had  been  directed  toward  the  discovery 
of  a  reliable  cure  for  consumption,  were 
finally  successful,  and  already  this  ^'new 
scientific  system  of  treatment"  has,  by 
its  timely  use,  permanently  cured  thou- 
sands of  apparently  hopeless  cases. 

Indisputable  facts  prove  that  the  Doc- 
tor's New  Discoveries  are  a  reliable  and 
absolute  cure  for  Consumption  and  all 
bronchial,  throat,  lung,  and  chest  troubles ; 
la  grippe,  stubborn  coughs,  catarrhal  affec- 
tions ;  scrofula,  rheumatism,  general  de- 
cline and  weakness,  loss  of  flesh,  and  all 
wasting-away  conditions;  and  to  better 
demonstrate  its  wonderful  merits,  he  will 


send  Three  Free  Bottles  (The  Dr.  Slo- 
cum New  Scientific  System  of  Medicine)) 
with  full  instructfons,  pamphlets,  etc.,  to 
all  readers  of  the  American  Teacher. 

Simply  write  to  Dr.  T.  A.  Slocum, 
Manufacturing  Chemist,  Slocum  Build- 
ing, New  York,  giving  name,  post-office 
and  express  address. 

There  is  no  charge  for  medicine  or 
Correspondence  Advice. 

Knowing,  as  we  do,  of  the  undoubted 
efficacy  of  the  Dr.  Slocum  New  Syntem 
of  Treatment,  we  urge  every  sufferer  to 
take  advantage  of  this  most  liberal  propo- 
sition at  once. 

Please  tell  the  Doctor,  when  writing, 
that  you  read  this  generous  offer  in  the 
American  Teacher. 


TO   EVERY   READER  OF  THI 


America.!!  F^rimary  TTeaclier 

Three  FBBE  Bottles  Upon  Anplicatinn. 


Medicine  Reduced    to    an    Exact    Science   by  the 
World's  Most  Famous  Physician. 

Special  Note.  —  All  readers  of  the  American  Primary  Teacher,  anxious  re- 
garding the  health  of  themselves,  children,  relatives,  or  friends,  can  have  Three  Free 
Bottles  of  the  Slocum  System,  as  represented  in  the  above  illustration,  with 
complete  directions,  pamphlets,  testimonial",  etc.,  by  sending  full  address  to  Dr.  T. 
A.  Slocum,  The  Slocum  Building,  New  York  City.  This  is  a  plain,  honest,  straight- 
forward offer,  and  is  made  to  introduce  the  merits  of  The  New  System  of  Treatment, 
and  should  be  accepted  at  once.  When  writing  the  Doctor,  please  mention  Pbi- 
MARv  Teacher. 
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A  Great  -  =  = 
Bird  Day  Offer. 

"  BIRD  NEiGHBORS; 

With  50  superb   full-page  pictures  in 
color.    Many  of  them  hfe  size. 

Text  by  Neltje  Blanchan.     Introduction  by  John  Burroughs 
Octavo,  350  pages,  $2.00, 


nrblM  0uperl>  l>oolc,  f.tie  retail  prloe  of  ^vrliloli  I0  ||9.<H>»  nrlll  for 
a  limited  tlino  only  l>e  nlven  al>0oliitely  freo  to  ai&F  present  eul>- 
«orll>er  to  the  «Anierloan  E^flmary  "Xeaolier  *'  HFbo  nrlU  eend.  xlu 
only  nrilRCSS  NEIV  yearly  prepaid. eul^eoriptlons  to  tl&e  Teaolier 
at-  SI  00  eaoli  I  or  1*  HVO  ^£:¥F  0nl>sorlp tlona  at  61.00  eaoli  and. 
ao  oenttf  adflltlonal. 


John  Burroughs,  the  highest  authority  on  this  subject,  who  has  also  read  and  annotated  the 
text,  says  of  the  colored  plates  in  his  introduction  :  — . 

"  When   I   began   the   study    of    birds   I  had  access    to  a    copy   of  Audubon,  which   greatly 

stimulated  my   interest  in  the    pursuit,    but  J    did    not    have    the   opera  glass,   and  I  could  7U>t 

take   Audubon  with    me  on  my  walks,   as   the    reader  may  this    volume^  and  he  will    find  these 
colored  plates  as  helpful  as  those  of   Audubon  or    WilsonJ^ 

THIS    BOOK    HA.KBS  THE    IDBNTIFICATION   OF   OUB    BIBD8   SIMPLE   AND  POSI- 
TIVE,   EVEN   TO   THE    UNINITIATED,    THROUGH  CERTAIN    UNIQUE   FEATURES. 


I.  All  the  birds  are  grouped  according  to 
color,  in  the  belief  that  a  bird's  coloring  is  the 
first  and  often  the  only  characteristic  noticed. 

II.  The  descriptions  are  untechnical,  clear 
and  vivid ;  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  John  Bur- 
roughs has  read  and  annotated  the  book  vouches 
for  their  accuracy. 

III.  A  supplementary  chapter  tells  which 
groups  of  birds  show  preferences  for  certain 
localities,  and  where  to  look  for  others. 


IV.  A  second  supplementary  chapter  deals 
with  family  traits  and  characteristics. 

V.  By  still  another  classification,  the  birds 
are  grouped  according  to  their  season. 

VI.  All  the  popular  names  by  which  a  bird  is 
known  are  given  both  in  the  descriptions  and  the 
index. 

The  fifty  colored  plates  are  the  most  beautiful 
and  accurate  ever  given  ic  a  moderate  priced  and 
popular  book. 


1.  A  copy  of  Bird  Neig:hbors  s:lyen  absolutely  free  to  any  subscriber  of  tbis  paper  wbo  will 
send  us  only  THREE  NEW  prepaid  subscribers  to  the  American  Primary  Teacher  at  $1.00 ;  or  ONE 
NEW  subscriber  to  the  Journal  of  Education,  price,  $2.50  a  yean 

2.  TWO  NEW  prepaid  subscribers  to  the  American  Primary  Teacher  at  $1.00  each  and  25 
cents  additional  will  secure  a  copy  of  the  book. 

3.  The  American  Primary  Teacher  one  year,  price  $1.00,  and  a  copy  of  Bird  Neighbors,  price 
$2.00,  both  to  one  address  for  $2.25,  new  or  renewal. 

In  every  case  the  book  will  be  sent  express  or  postag:e  prepaid. 


New  England  Publishing  Company, 

3  So:  erset  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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EP  TJ  C  A.  m  O  IN  A  L     D  XJ3Et  E  A  XJS  » 

Bstabllshed  In  1884.     Positions  filled,  8.700i  Seeks  Teaohers  who  are 
ambitious  for  advanoement  rather  than  thoee  without  positions. 

Bastem  Bnmeh :  4M  Aihland  At*.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


ILBBIT&IIUIK 

Teacken'  igencj, 


The  Central  West  offers  excep- 
tional opportunities  for  skilled 
Primary  and  Grammar  School 
Teachers.  Thirteenth ,  Year. 
Year-Book,  1H08,  now  ready. 


Pullman  Biiilding, 
Chicago. 

Branch  Agency, 

De8  M&ines,  la. 


AMERICAN  &  FOREIGN  Teachers'  Ageacv 

[ntroduoes  to  oollages,  schools,  aad  families,  saperior  Professors,  Principals,  Assistants, 
Tators,  and  Gtoyemasses,  for  erery  department  of  instruction ;  recommends  good  schools  to 
parents.   Call  on  or  address  Mbs.  M.  J.  YOUNG-FULTON, 

AmmriettH  and  ForHtfn  T^aeherf  Agency,  SS  Union  Hm  HIW  TOBK 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AOENCIEt 

^gJbjrgnPl.  I  BVBBBTT  O.  FISK  *  CO.,  Proprtetora.  | ^iJ^D^fe 

TOfif^ATe.,     I     I5§  WabMh  At.,    |    » Klaf  8t,W.,    I    525  Stimton  Block,     |  Oentnry    BoUdinff. 

Mew  Terk.      1       Ohlesgo,  IlL        I    T«»fonto,  Csn.    |    Lot  AngelM,  OaL      |  Mlnnoapollt,  Minn. 

710  Cooper  Bldg.,  I>enTer,  Colo.*         107  Keith  A  Perry  Bldf.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

po  YOU  k:ivow 

That  a  good  way  to  secure  a  position  as  teacher  is  to  register  in  the  ALBANY 
TSACHERS'  AGENCY  ?    If  not,  send  for  circulars  and  learn  what  it  can  do  for  you 

HABLAN  P.  FRENCH,  M  State  St.,  Albanyt  N.  Y. 


Scbermerborn's  Teacbers'Affency 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
BSTABLISHBD  1855. 

3  East  14th  Street,  N.  Y. 


SRPTJBIflBlilB  TArtlVCIES. 

For  which  we  bare  been  asked  to  name  candidates :  8tb  grade,  $700;  9tb  grade,  $800  (two); 
7th  fcrade,  $600  (three);  8th  grade,  $600  (two);  5th  grade,  $550.    We  shall  also  need  many 
teaohers  for  all  grades  at  $400  to  $601.    Most  have  normal  training  and  be  strictly  first-class. 
THE    MERRILL   TEACHERS'    AGENCY,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston. 


SYRACUSE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  s?^e.^^o^^^^.j..j!..,  M.o.^r. 


.  .  87 
The  Hler,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Wanted,  Teaehem.— Kindergarten ;  Primary  (Ist,  2d,  3d,4th.frrade) :  Grammar,  <6th,  6th,  7th, 
8th  grade);  Principal  Ward.  Village,  District,  High  school,  Special.  Drawing,  Music.  Penmanship, 
Commercial  Branches,  Manoal  Training,  Physical  Culture,  Stenography.    Registration,  •!. 


Our  faithful  serricee 
guarantee  satisfaction. 


Until  May 
Registration 


ONE  DOLLAR, 


A  V  A  (irirnY  l*  Taluable  in  proportion  to  its 
DJ\  AuJuUul  influenee.  If  it  merely  heart 
of  Tacancies  aadlllITAIIIlssomethlng,bntif 
tells  you  about  them  1  ail  1  it  is  eskedto  reoom- 
da  t^liher  and  reoom-npnniflfrVTlQ 
is  more.  OurslUibUMIujllllO 
BARDBBN,  Syraonso,  N.  Y. 


:t- 


INSHIP  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

8  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 


Teachers,  Superintendents, 
Bchool^Offlcers, 


PROMPT 

"^'»  COURTEOUS  l«f~^ 

Equipment.  Property. 

"^ FAIR 


Senrlce. 


Best  Equipment 
Kinders;anens,  1^  nades. 


PriTate  Schools,  Con 


WM.  F.  JARYIS,  ICiorAom. 


Writers  WmM 


Law  Col 


spying 
»nege. 


TneharsWaitfMJ! 

Building,  Ohioaco,  nis.   i 


Tsacher's  Co-Operattre 
.  Associatlon,Aaditoirinm 
40M  positloBs  filled. 


80    STATE    OFFICES.      ONE    FEE    REGISTERS    IN    ALL    FOR    LIFE. 

Natianal  fjeagne  af  StateTeaeliersBnreaas< 

Established  1886.  Members  of  our  League  fill  over  6,000  positions.  Teachers  of  all  grades 
wanted.  Guarantees  to  recommend  teachers,  and  plan  their  canvasses.  For  ciretUars,  and  Ua 
qf  State  Managers,  write  FRANK  E.  PLUMMER,  General  Manager,  Des  Moines.  Iowa 

TVAf*¥IVPfi  desiring  positlous  in  Public  or  Private  Schools,  Colleges,  or  Universities  in  any 
a  JUAVU J2ii»K7  gtate  in  the  Union  should  write  to  us.  We  charsre  no  commission  on  salary 
for  onr  serrices.  Life  membership  and  duplicate  registration  for  one  fee.  100  good  taechers 
wanted  Immediately  who  can  fill  emergency  vacancies  on  short  notice.  S5  per  cent,  of  onr  mem- 
bers In  1797  secured  positions.  We  are  represented  in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Boston,  Denver, 
l^w  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  and  Atlanta.    Form  free.    Address, 

H.  H.  HOPKINS  A  CO.,  Chicago,  lU.,  or  Hancock,  Md. 

We  recommend  competent  teachers  to  School  Boards 

Weassist  teachers  to  desirable  positions 

Inquire  into  our  method,  satisfy  yourself  of  our 

Teachers'  Agencyr'Z^Z~^:^„:^ 


Teacher  Wanted! 

Lady  or  gentleman,  to  travel  and  appoint  agents. 
No  canvassing.    Salary  and  expenses  paid. 


ing.    Salary 

ELLIOTT  FUBLI8HING  CO.VPMI 
Educational  Department. 


delphla,  Pa. 


The  Colorado 


80UTHWESTER!}  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

CLAUDE  J.   BELL,  Proprietor,       Oumb.  Preebyterian  Bldg,,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Th  A    ftnnth    RIIII  Wftat  offer  better  advantages  to  aspiring  teachers  than  any  other  section. 
J,nC    OUUIU    aUU    VvC9lTHB8ouTHWB8TBBirTBACHBB8'AOBircT,NashviUe,Tenn.,doesa 
very  successful  business  in  that  field.    For  full  information  write  to    Clavdb  J.  Bbll,  Proprietor. 

nON'T  RV!   PAOTiFin      A  well  known  agency  which  charges  A.  i2.00  for  registration  CAHHOT 
irVJl    JL  JfCJ   rwiiUir*    hoxbstlt  offer  you  the  same  service  free. 

THE  HOME  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

Three  plans  of  service,  absolutely  fair.    Send  for  them.    £.  J.  Edmands,  Mgr. 

TELEPHONE,  3450.  364  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


HAHNEMANN 


I 


oal  Collegi  I 
and  Hospital 

of  Chicago 

The  Largest  an^  Best  Equipped  Medical 

College  in  the  World. 

The  ThlrtT-Mlnth  Annual  Season  opens  Sep- 
tember 14,  1886.  The  College  curriculum  em- 
braces the  following  features :  — 

1.  A  Four-Tears'  Graded  Collegiate  Course. 

2.  Hospital  and  Dispensary  Clinical  Instruc- 
tion by  the  College  Staff. 

S.  Fourteen  General  Clinics  and  Sixty  Sub- 
Clinics  each  and  every  week  of  the  Season. 

4.  During  the  Year  Ending  April  1, 1897,  there 
were  Treated  in  the  Hospital  and  Dispensary  by 
our  own  staff  29r%4  cases. 

5.  Actual  Laboratory  Instruction  in  Thor- 
^  ughly  Equipped  Laboratories. 

^  rot  Announcement  and  Sample  Copy  of  Clin 
iaue.  address  the  Registrar,  JOSEPH  P. 
COBB,  M.  D..  0.  H.  VILAS,  M.  D.,  Dean, 
SSI  1-18  Cottaire  GroTe  Ato.,  Cbloaco. 


LONBFELLOW  BOOKLET  ^:iV^ 

Wadsworth  Lomgfellow,"  just  published.  A  eol- 
leettpn  of  Loni^llow's  most  celebrated  poems. 
Original  oolored  oorer  pace,  with  exceUent  per- 
trait  of  the  poet.  Elegantly  bound  with  silk  rib- 
bon. Sent,  posti^d,  for  the  manrelonsly  low 
price  of  6  CENTS.  Two  copies  maUed,  pest- 
paid,  for  lOe.^  Special  Offer  to  Teaehers: 
To  enable  teachers  to  secure  cheap  and  sattsfee- 
tpry  Priaee  to^ve  to  scholars,  we  wiU  mail  the 
Loncf  allow  Booklet  at  the  low  price  of  40o. 
per  doaen  ooplee.   Address 

«^^      *^  5-  BUBKBL, 
Station  4,  Jersey  City.  N.J. 


TEACHERS  sr»r'?S!aSr.'fi3S 

write  for  announcement  of  Central  University 
Correspondence  School  givlngcourses  for  Home 
Study  leading  to  degrees  of  B.  6.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  B. 
Ph.  D.,  etc;  also  of  great  value  to  Physicians, 
Clergymen,  and  all  literary  workers.  Address^ 
ALnaar  Morlav,  Secretary « Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THe  IDCAL  OURRBNT-BVeNTa  WBBKLV 

I  THB  FIRST  AND  ONLY  PAPER  GIVING  ALL  THSf 
k HISTORY-MAKING  NEWS  OF  THB  WORLD  LOGICAL-^ 
f  LY  CLASSIFIED  AND  INTELLIGENTLY  DIGESTED. 

1  The  Pathfinder  records  every  week  all  the iinA 
)portantdoin^of  the  world-political  governmental  J 
'.industrial, saentific,  educational,  religious.  liteiary< 
>etc.  Thus  broadly  and  consistently  is  this  complete  J 
\  chronicle  of  the  times  classified.  At  the  same  tinfe  J 
\\x  is  clean  throughout,  clear  and  condensed,  non- j 
r partisan  and  truthful.  Always  up-to-date,  fresh  and^ 
/entertaining,  illustrated  with  timely  maps,  portraits,  i 
etc  ,  and  amplified  with  special  articles  of  current/ 
interest,prize  stories,anecaotes. every  progrbssivb  1 

school.  FVKRV  INTELLIGENT  HOME,  WANTS  THEI 

PATHFINDER.  Trial,  ij  weeks,  ssc  Yearly  %u\ 
Low  rates  to  school  clubs.  Sample  free.  Name  [KSP«f  C 
Addresr.  The  Pathfinder.  Washington,  D  C.^ 


SEND  FOR  A  BICYCLE 

lllsli  \^tu.^tt  <LiH  Hodelm  #14  to  #40, . 
CitEAT  CLEARIMCSALC  r,r  ^O?  iTid  M 

Tii'hfU'll'?.  t)i'vt  ruiikr-ri,  dtS.TSto  #18,  ^nif  cut 
\\p\>Tfi\'Ql  hrp'rAt'jjjf  u  ca'hI  li*.\.^mr^ii.  Fr«c  M»e 
«r  w  hi*tl  1'^  cur  oirtTiLe',  Wr  iin.^  for  uur  new 
pLah  "JIqw  \i\  E^rn  ft  ftlvvrli^'*  and  in«ks 
Til  one  J.  **Pl:rl  A  L  TH  [H  W  KEK-  i«  hi^rh 
.Kiracto  '97  n^n4it^i-4  ijiiip'JiTiy  ph^pwornU tlo.^i 
cmc4i.  *^Wttndrrtiir*  A  whci-'ld,"  d  i^flUYf'iiLr 
book  of  art,  Tlihlt.  fi  <r  slump  whllo  tbej  l&ac 

MEAD  CTCLB  CO.,  XM  ATe.  K,  Chicago 


A  BEADTIFIIL  COLLBCTIOH  i"r^."i?; 

only  12  cents.    Opals,  Gems,  and  Minerals  at 
very  low  prices. 

ARTHUR  M.  FULLER, 

Lawbekcb,  Kaxsas. 


DBAFirBSS.  loolpient  Oomsumptiok,  and  all  TbeoAt. 
Qhbst  and  Luho  Disbasbs  that  we  will  send  yon 
FRBB  a  trial  sample  of  our  remedy  with  oor  Sft-oeat 


sample  ( 

book  on  treatment  by  oar  Osone  Antl^Oerm  Inhaler. 
A  Boon  to  sufferer*.  Acts  like  Maoio.  Write  to^s/. 
liORINQ  ft  CO..  I>apt4ft0  JA  WabMh  A^.^ioaM,!!!^ 
ttW. 2M St., M.l^. Oity.or 8 Hamilton  Pl.,B<Mton?MasB. 
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MaIt, 


WS  ARB  WIDB  AWAKK. 


New  Books. 
New  Methods^ 

BT  AH  OTDEPEHDEHT  COJAFAlSt. 

•est  at 
Books  or  Rare  Merit. 

MORSE  SPELLER,  igy  ^J?**^  s^*" 

Brookllne,  Mats.  Correlation  of 
Spelling  with  Geography,  Hia- 
tory,  Science,  ana  Literature. 
Caref ally  graded  for  eigbt  fijades. 

Complete.    Clotb,  30  cents.    Those  who  want  the  best  method  should 

adopt  this. 
Prof.  E.  R.  Shaw.  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York : 

••ye  U  my  idea  of  an  ideal  up-to-date  speller:* 

AHOUWO  THE  WORLD.   g^l^.'^'S' !'?'S\!;rL»t.^S: 

ter,  Mass.  Sociological  treatment  of  the  aniqae  people  oi  the  world  . 
Cloth,  40  cento. 

O.  T.  Bright,  Snpt.,   Cook  County,  111.:     ''The  best  thing  ever 
printed  for  primary  work  in  geography:* 

FflRD'^  MATIIRF'i(  RY-WAYS  Natural  Science  for  primary.  Poet- 
rUWU5  WAIUWt5  DT  WATS,  icai  in  language.  High  art  iUustra- 
tions.    Cloth,  40  cento. 

Mart  F.  Hall,  Primary  Supervisor,  Milwaukee,  Wis. :    ••  The  most 
widely  useful  in  selections  and  treatment,    A  book  cf  unusual  merit: 

DEANE'S  PHONETIC  READER  '^^^  ^^^  "^£^<^  ^^^  ^  reading.  ▲ 
ucwwco  rnuwciiu  ncwucn.    ^timtt  and  First  Reader  with  choice 

literature  and  high  art  illustrations.    Cloth,  40  cents. 

Sarah  L.  Arnold,  Superyisor,  Boston,  Mass. :     ••  Better  than  any 
other  phonetic  m^hod  I  have  seen:* 

THOMPsors  run  tale  and  fable.  SlSlU^dri^rii^'  Hl^ 

art  reproductions.    Cloth,  40  cents. 

E.  6.  Ward,  Asst.  Bupt.  Brooklyn,  N.  T.    **A  most  exquisite  book 
in  every  respect:* 

HISTOHICAL  0UTUIIE8  AMD  CWIL  MVEBIIMEIIT.  ^?^^'^'S 

connection  with  the  study  of  history  for  dates  and  faeto,  in  condensed 
form.  Avoids  hours  of  search.   Should  be  in  every  School.  Price  60c 

MEW  CEWTURY  DEfELOPMEWT  MAPS.    <SSil!S'i?  iTb'kX'orS 

maps.    Price  40  cento. 

Mailing  prlees  above      Liberal  dlsooont  to  sehoola. 
Many  other  choice  books. 

THE  MORSE  COMPANY,  PibHsbars. 

Main  Office  :  96  Flftb  Avenue*  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Boston  Office :  36  Bromfleld  Street.        Chlcsgo  Oflloe :  Fisber  Bnlldlag. 


Color  instruc- 
tion made  easy 
and  fascinat- 
ing. 


THE 


COLOR  PRIMER 


BY  MILTON  BRADLEY 


Interesting  ex- 
periments for 
the  youngest 
pupils. 


This  is  a  New  Color  Book  by  Milton  Bradley,  designed  for 
Primary  Schools. 

Teachers*  Edition,  80  pages,  price  10  cents. 

Pupils'  Edition,  24  pages,  price  5  cents. 

With  these  books  in  the  hands  of  Teachers  and  Pupils 
greater  progress  can  be  made  in  True  Color  Teaching  than  has 
ever  before  been  possible. 

^p^Samples  mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,   -   -  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


NEW  YORK. 


ATLANTA. 


KANSAS  CITY. 


American 
primary-Teacher 


PUBLISHED 
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I  THE  NEW  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS  I 


SESSIONS 

Hiog1iam»  Mass.,  July  18-29. 
Marthas  Vineyard,  July  12-29. 
ChicagfO,  Aug:.  1-13.  : 


DEPARTMENTS 

Public  School  Music.  Penmanship.  Physical  Training.  Draw- 
ing and  Art  Education.  Geography  and  Cognate  Sciences. 
P5ychology.      Pedagogy. 

Rare  inducements  for  teachers. 
Attractive  locations,  combining  the  best 
advantages  for  study  and  recreation. 
Faculty  of  eminent  specialists.  For 
announcement  of  courses,  tuition,  and 
special  information  address^ 

C  C  BIRCHARD,  Manager  New  School  of  Methods, 

CARE  OP 


FACULTY     ^^ 
Frederick  H.  Ripley,  Principal  of 

Charles  Sumner  School,  Boston, 

author    of    Natural    Course    in 

Music. 
Thomas  Tapper,  American  College 

of  Musicians,  author  of  Natural 

Course  in  Music. 
Josiah  Royce,  Ph.  D.,   Professor 

of  Philosophy,  Harvard  College. 
John  Dewey,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 

Psychology       and       Pedagogy, 

University  of  Chicago. 
Mrs.   Emma   A.Thomas,  Super- 
visor of  Music,  Detroit   Public 

Schools,      and      Vice-president 

Music  Section,  N.  E.  A. 
Wm.    A.     Mason,     Director    of 

Drawing,    Philadelphia     Public 

Schools. 
W.    S.    B.  Mathews,  Editor    of 

Music^  Chicago. 
Wm.  J.  Milne,  LL.  D.,  President 

of  State  Normal  College,  Albany, 

author  of  Milne's  Mathematics. 
Jacques  W.  Redway,  F.  R.  G.  S., 

author  of    Natural    Geography 

series. 

Aid  many  others. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


WASHINGTON    SQUARE,    NEW    YORK. 
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Ct  V  Cl  V  In  Practice  Papers,  Composition  Papers, 
,_^^     -      *'     Examination  Blanks,  Drawing  Papers, 
I  h  I  fl  Q*  ''3'>lcts>  And  ^^f  Composition  Books, 
*  *****0  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 


tl 


•^^^*-  OUR  NAVY 

TABLETS 

Fine  Half- Tone  CuU 
prioted  in  bright 
colon,  of  10  of  our 
New  Nav«]  Boats, 
with  accurate  his- 
torical sketch  rf  the 
U.  8.  Navy  and  de- 
scription of  each 
boat,  also  sketch  of 
our  Great  Naval  Of- 
ficers. Sixe  6x9  and 
8x10,  high  finished. 
Best  Quality  print 
paper,plain  or  ruled 
made  in  all  thick- 
nesses, prices  the 
same  as  less  attrac- 
tive covers. 

Addre,.  Smith  &  White  M'f  g  Co.,  "SlliV- 

or     S  ^  *^ ^^  ^  ^^;:  ^^  EnKland  Agenu,  2S  Arch  St ,  Boston.      J 
""^^     E.  W.  ▲.  ROWLEfif,  Western  Agento,  177  Monroe  St.,  Chicago.    T 


iry." 


At  Vassar, 

as  elsewhere,  all 
study  and  no  play 
makes  hard  work 
Q  f  knowledge 
gathering. 
Cycling  on  an 
easy  going 

MONARCH 
BICYaE 

rests  and  re- 
freshes body  and 
brain. 

Built  Right- 
Ride  Easy— 
That's  Sure! 

'98  Monarehs  $60,  :S[rS£^^^ 
Deflaiiee,S60,S40,SrsfS^L;s:£ 

MONARCH  CYCLE  MFQ.  CO., 
ONKMa  NEW  YORR. 


Every  Man  a   Complete  Builder 

A  $5.00  book  for  only  $1.00 

DaO'W  TO  BTJIXilD  JL  HIOTTSE 

Be  Tour  Own  Architect 

Thi»  book  will  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars.  If  jou 
^ire  thinking  of  buildings  house, yon  ought  to  buy 
the  new  book,  PALLISER'S  AMEBIC^  ABCHI- 
TECTUBE;  or,  Kvery  Man  s  Complete  Builder, 
prepared  by  ralliser,  Palllier,  A  Co.,  th«  well- 
known  archlteeta. 

There  Is  not  a  builder,  or  anyone  intending  to 
build  or  otherwise  Interested,  that  can  afford  to 
,  be  without  it.  It  is  a  practical  work,  and  tbe  best, 
cheapest,  and  most  popular  book  ever  Issued  on 

>  f^iiTl  J  four  bundred  drawings.    A  flO  book  in  size  and  style,  but 

we  liJivt!  r]f  tf  rniliied  to  make  it  meet  the  popular  demand,  to  suit  the  tiroes, 
n  L'ofitjikiu^  m*  pa^ti,  11x14  inches  In  size,  and  consists  of  large  9x12 
pluti'  puKt^A^  K^vlJiff  pUna.  elevations,  perspective  views,  descriptions, 
ovirtTi'  rjaimei,  Hrfim]  cost  of  construcnon,  KQ  OUBSS  WORK,  snd  instruc- 
tiOEi«  urtw  rrt  iiiii^}  TO  Cottages,  Villas,  Double  Houses,  Brick  Block 
Hc'itA^t.  «ii3tjiMe  for  njty,  suburbs,  town,  and  country,  houses  for  the 
fai-iit,  mifl  wirrkliLj^mc'^iL  A  homes  for  all  sections  of  tbe  country,  and  costing 
Ei4ims,  Stables,  8cboolhouse,  Town  Hall,  Churches, 
intn,  together  with  specifics tions,  form  of  contract. 
Information  on  the  erection  of  buildings,  selection 
I  rcbitects.  It  Is  worth  $b  to  anyone,  but  we  will 
mail,  postpaid^n  receipt  of  fl.OO;  bound  in  cloth. 


buEl'tlllK. 


frcm  t^'lhf  to  i^d.Niih  nta 
and  other  puhlfL-  Midi' 
and  a  IM.T f^a  uiu---     ■ 
of  3lt*»  t!Tnplov  < 
seniil  It  Ui  jHifH'^r 


^. 


m. 


StM  TorJc* 


Addreifi  .-vli   oriers  to  Lacohio  Fublishiho  Co.,  12S  Liberty  St., 


THB  MA5TERY   OF  MBilORlZINQ. 

riiHE  GREATEST  MEN  IN  THB  WORLD'S  HISTORY  have  had 
-L  remarkable  memories.  A  slight  Investigation  will  show  that  the 
most  SQCcessf al  business  men  are  possessed  of  wonderful  memorlet 
The  training  of  the  memory  should  be  the  basis  of  education.  The 
demands  of^commercial  life  are  daily  becoming  more  onerous ;  more 
details  must  be  mastered,  more  facts  and  figures  remembered.  Only 
the  possessor  of  a  powerful  memorv  can  win  and  hold  a  chief  position 
in  the  world  of  work.    Price,  $1.00.    Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  123  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


THE   X   RAYS. 

THEIR  PRODUCTION  AND  APPLICATION,  By  Fbedebick 
Stbahob  Kollb,  M.  D.,  Radiographer  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Hospital;  Member  of  the  Kings  County  Medical  Society,  the  Brook- 
lyn Pathological  Society,  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  and  the 
Kings  County  Hospital  Alumni  Association  of  Brooklyn,  M.  Y.  A 
book  of  260  pages,  Just  out,  bound  In  handsome  cloth ;  with  50  illus- 
trations, of  which  12  are  full-page  half-tone  engravings.  A  work 
that  will  be  gratefully  appreciated  by  every  progressive  person. 
Price,  91.00,  postpaid.    Address  orders,  with  remittance,  to 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  123  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
HOW  TO  SEE  THE   POINT   AND  PLACE   IT: 

Panotaatlon  Without  Bales  of  Gramnuir. 

A  book  of  forty  pages  which  teaches  punctuation  rapidly  by  exam- 
ple. Many  people  who  have  studied  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  gram- 
mar are  very  careless  and  slovenly  punctuators.  This  book  is  indis- 
pensable to  all  writers.  Memorizing  rules  and  exceptions  wastes 
time  and  they  are  soon  forgotten.  Also  gives  rules  for  placing 
capital  letters,  italics,  and  manuscript  for  publication.  By  mail,  20 
cents.    Cloth,  40  cents. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  123  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


400  RECITATIONS  AND   READINGS. 

A  handsome  book  containing  400  of  the  best  Recitations  ever 
issued ;  designed  for  use  in  Parlor  Entertainments,  Reading  Clubs, 
Day  and  Sabbath  Schools,  Adult  and  Juvenile  Temperance  Organisa- 
tions, Young  People's  Associations,  and  Family  Reading. 

Bound  in  Paper  Cover.    By  mail,  postpaid,  40  cents. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  123  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


Announcement. 


NEARLY  READY  FOB  THB  PRESS: 

AN    AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Reminiscences  of  a  School  Life. 

By  HIRAM  ORCUTT,  LL.D., 

With  an  introduction  tyy 

GENERAL  JOHN  EATON, 

Ex-U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Contents:— I.  The  Old  District  School.  II.  The 
Old  Academy.  III.  The  College.  IV.  The 
University.  V.  The  Student  Becomes  School- 
master. VI.  The  Schoolmaster  Becomes  Pre- 
ceptor. VII.  Supplemental  Educational 
Work. 

^dc^ress^tbe  Author,  l€i5  ^aryard  St.,  porohester,  Hasa^ 


S-'Pplement  to  AMr.njc 


"■   '""•^"'    ^— •   Tune.  ,«««. 


kKD  "THE  OI.D  BIANBH." 


1898. 
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\  ^"^  g4f*acM.  Haib*  DiutUrp  Oabft.  Our  War 


Ag«&ta\ 


witli  BpAia  ftud  nUtiDDa  with  FanLjra  NftUomt.  ( 
llurl|  WO  p»Mp  «FUt«n  »1g«  ths  liftlDt   Diiu-  ) 
*«.     Hun  i  flea  lit  eoSorsd   tllqi 
mkklu  ^  to  HOpnr  dajp.  Ko  »[ 

)prtc»  Sow.  frviuht  paid-    HnndaomA  oatflt  trtt.i 
L  >^nn  ^  Iwn  p»nt  •Tamp*  to  pai  ri:^<tiijr» 


)OOOC 


Free  Trip  to  Europe ! 

A  Columbia  Chainless  Safety 
A  $50.00  Camera  Outfit 
A  Blickensderfer  Typewriter,  and 
$100,00  In  Cold 


••nd  50  0«nto  for  On*  YMr** 
Subscription  to 

"ClMR«MraHlM»" 

A  nuMt  UDlQae  and  doUffhtfol 
Art  Jonmsl  for  Amateurs. 


Business  Notes. 

We  have  an  attractive  premium 
to  offer  our  subscribers  this  month, 
but  the  advertising  manager  can't 
give  me  the  space  in  which  to  pre- 
sent it  in  this  number,  so  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  wait  until  September 
before  giving  full  particulars. 


WI1I1I[I!1 


And  reeelTO  OOUPON  entitling  you  to  IVee  Bsitry  into  Con> 
test,  and  BULES  goTeming  the  same. 

"Kamera  Kliib"  Co.,'^8rrChica80.  III. 


L0WEST-S35  HIGHEST 

2000  BICYCLES  'i^^'^SSr^t 

iiiLk-t*:*.    rMtJilorfuonnTit  frftii.  VVbc-ols 
.ntij,t^(1  CO-U.  riibjecl  IkJ  futl.  biL\m- 

naranteed.    Bar  ^lmlt  wIl^^^I  f  rom  »  ri:fHpqii^ibJe  hrm. 
We  know  how  to  Imj.  k  t ,  < ,  l  uj  aju.  r  ^^'^Hu  w«  ra .    \  &u  v  ux 
make  bUrmoacr  acting  as  our  asant. 
VBOWN.TkwiS   CYt'LE  to.,   ( DepUD ■)      CHICAGO,   ILl. 
Tb*  above  oomiway  is  perfectiy  reaiableu-£ditor. 


I  will  say,  however,  that  this 
premium  is  a  beautiful  school  col- 
lection of  40  large  specimens  of 
minerals,  nicely  arranged  in  a  sub- 
stantial case,  carefully  labelled, 
and  accompanied  by  a  descriptive 
catalogue. 

We  have  made  such  arrange, 
ments  as  will  enable  us  to  offer  the 
.entire  collection,  which  is  well 
worth  ^^4,  to  any  subscriber  who 
will  send  us  only  three  new  sub- 
scriptions to  the  American  Primary 
Teacher  at  ^Jl  each. 


Overtaxed  Brainworkers 

find  the  best  medium  for 
health,  as  well  as  for 
vitality  and    pleasure,    in 


STERLING 


BICYCLES 


"  BUILT  LIKE  A  WATCH." 

As  sterling  in  fact  as  in 
name.  Every  detail  of 
construction  the  result  of 
care  and  study. 

sterling  pi  ices  for  *98:  Road  Models.  $60 
and  $76.  Racers,  $85.  Chainless,  $125. 
Tandems,  $125.    Catalogue  mailed  free. 

High-grade  wheels  within  iverybody*s  reach, 

STERLING  CYCLE  WORKS, 
274-276-278  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


A  H008IES  IN  HONDURAS 

Will  delight  the  children  and  Instruct  the 
Teacher.  A  charming  volume,  by  a  Hootier. 
AgenU  wanted  eTerrwbere.  Teachera  report  as 
high  as  $3.00  profit  for  one  evening.  Sample 
^ODT,  paper,  7ftc  Cloth jpi.50.  Write  for  terms. 
El  Dorado  Publishing  Co.,  Box  211,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 

t^MHMiaitflHHIIMIIIWNBrfB!|jUUrf>^ 

BojB  and  Giiif  can  get  a  NIckd-Flated  Watch, 
I  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selUnf  1 1-S  doien 
f  Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each.    Send  your 
full  address  by  rttam  mail  and  we  will  forward 
the  Bhiine  post-paid,  and  a  large  Premium  lift 
Ho  wonej  xeQuired. 
JJJJIVM  C30«  fiitx  810.  Conoord  Junction,  Mms* 


We  have  this  Collection  of  Min- 
erals, which  is  known  as  the 
"Washington  School  Collection/' 
on  hand  and  can  fill  all  orders 
promptly  as  received. 

Don't  wait  until  September,  but 
secure  the  three  subscriptions  dur- 
ing the  summer  vacation,  send 
them  to  us  with  the  money,  and  we 
will  forward  to  your  address  by 
express  the  Collection  of  Minerals, 
with  which  we  know  you  will  be 
pleased. 

If  you  are  going  to  attend  an 
Institute  or  Summer  School,  write 
us  at  once  for  our  liberal  terms 
to  agents.  You  can  make  more 
money  handling  our  publications 
than  you  can  in  any  other  way. 
The  work  is  not  only  profitable,  but 
agreeable  as  well. 


Fat-Ten-n  aod  Gorpola 

ENDORSED  BY 

PHYSICIANS 


Lorioff'8  Fat-Ten-Uand  OorpuU  Cure 
Nerve  and  Brain  BzbauBtion.  Free 
Advice  from  liorlnff  &  Oo.'b  Ohlcaffo 
or  New  York  Medical  Department; 


We  give  exclusive  territory  to 
our  agents,  and  furnish  all  neces- 
sary supplies  free  of  charge. 

We  have  frequently  been  asked 
by  teachers  and  school  officers  if 
the  articles  on  Nature  Study  by 
A.  C.  Boyden  were  to  be  pub- 
lished in  book  form.  We  are 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  book 
is  now  ready.  The  title  is  "  Nature 
Study  by  Months,"  price,  60  cts. 
The  book  is  fully  illustrated  and 
will  be  found  exceedingly  valuable 
to  all  teachers  of  elementary  grades. 

Don't  write  us  about  the  middle 
of  next  month  that  you  have  not 
received  the  July  number,  for 
there  are  no  issues  of  the  Amer- 
ican Frimary  Teacher  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August. 

No  more  until  September. 

Business  Manager. 


BOBSBT  FBAXB,  X.  t>. 

Dr.  Robert  Frarne^  lid  M  ford^  Del. .  leiteit  Lorinit't 
KRt-Ten  U  and  CorpnU  and  found  lhen]  QlToctfve 
1  □  m Any  c  rlil  ca  I  cjibca  .  R  ^n  d  Ii  1  n  s  i  ut  e  r^  ent  :— 
MlLFORi>,  Del.,  April  21. 
r  liftve  been  In  the  prR,ci,ke  of  iiieiilrhM'!  nearly 
fony  jrsarij  lud  havij  n&ver  tiifrt  wHh  a  prepara- 
tion t  hat  acts  *ftth  sQch  prompineiiaMid  certaliiiy 
C4  Lorin  F^^j  Corpalti  n  n  d  Fat-Te  u-  U .  One  patle  at 
who  limine  uuder  my  ear«  hud  hsd  &I1  the  lioctore 
in  therLclnrty.  who  pronointced  thecaae  Kldaey 
DfjieaBe  and  ta^ld  he  coald  Hve  bnt  a  very  Ahort 
tlmt,  for  there  w  as  no  cum  for  him.  I  found  the 
pAtieot  vpry  poi-^rJind  iiervoiisi  he  oould  not 
sleep,  cokjhf  aot  walk,  pulnn  werfi  exeruclatinf^ 
Aa  soon  ai  I  put  the  patient  on  CorputA  and  Fat- 
Tpn-lT  lie  bf>};HU  to  Improve,  not  only  In  strentftta, 
but&l»o  to  fetten  up,  and  In  now  entirely  recov- 
ered. I  have  trlfcd  Fat-T«i-i;  jind  rorpula  In 
Contuinptkonaud  vvaitlniK  dlAeaaeit  a  cure  beiu^ 
made  in  a  short  titne  after  luiujiif  them.  They 
QilTnulMe  the  app«tite  and  di|$«ation.  promote 
AiiMlinllatlon  and  enter  directly  itito  tJic  circulii- 
tiun,  Jn  al]  chronir  and  OTi^Jinic  dijsaaaeM.  like 
Brl)E)it^a  dlaeaats  ('onBiimptlon,  ParuJyslft  and 
Dyapepaia,.  all  dlaejuei  reciulrinff  a  rented y  to 
build  up  and  HtrenRrthen,  I  preacrHbe  Lorluf^'i 
Corpula  and  Kjit-Teii-U  fliiid  in  all  cnsea  wh«re  a 
tia  sue  builder  Is  rfitmired.  They  cure  nervous 
exhaustion.  Any  leltera  of  inrjulry.  ^'Itti  atunp 
OEii'loiedf  will  be  promptly  Aniiwered. 
Yaurt  iiiTcerely, 

ItouKRT  Frame,  11.  D. 
^'  Aa  tlio  yotinjr  girl  develops  )nto  tlie  yooviir 
woman  ahe  xhovld  be  placed  upon  th<»  rock  oT 
aafety,"  writeg  tlathi'r  SlMlm&n.  ono  of  oiii-  moit 
faiFious  woman  phyNlclanii.  "That  ro<'k  ia  r«erti' 
Jarjty.  The  inotJier  mu»t  j]«tnt  th«  waj.  If  tbe 
daagbter  becon«e8  weak  and  listless  and  takes  no 
interest  in  tbe  affialrs  of  life,  if  her  eves  become 
dalled,  if  she  complains  tbat  her  clothing  weighs 
her  down,  and  of  excruciating  paina  in  her 
stomach  after  meals,  the  mother  Aonld  arouse 
herself  tO'her  duty  or  expect  to  see  the  budding 
woman  fade  away  and  die.  Millions  have  gone 
this  way  to  the  grave,  and  thousands  have  been 
saved  from  death  by  these  great  regulators 
of  woman— Loring's  Fat-Ten-U  and  Corpnia." 


Fat-Ten-U  Tablets,  f  1  a  bottle.  Liauid  Fat- 
Ten-U.jpi  a  bottle.  Corpula,il  a  bottle.  WKIT- 
TEN  (HI ARAM  TEE  to  refund  the  price  if 
Corpula  and  Fat-Ten-U  are  taken  according  to 
directions,  without  good  results. 


I^etters  addressed  by  ladles  to  Mrs.  Dr. 
Amy  M.  Henry,  who  has  oharse  of  our 
'Woman's  Department,  will  be  opened 
and  answered  by  Mrs.  Henry  or  her 
chief  assistant. 


Send  letters  and  mail,  express,  or  0. 0.  D.  orders 
to  Loring  A  Co.,  proprietors.  Send  for  free  copy 
of  '*  How  to  Get  Flump  and  Rosy."  Mention  de- 
partment number  below.  Use  only  the  nearest 
address. 

LORINfi  A  CO.,  Dept.  236. 

Nos.  SMO  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
No.  42  W.  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 
No.  3  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mats. 
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Ifino  Beady  I     The   Last  Two  Readers  in  the  Notable  Series 

STEPPING^     STOnSTES    TO     LITEIIA.TUIIE. 

By  Sarah  i:.oiil««  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  Snpt.  of  Schools,  Nowark,  N.  J. 

A  READER  FOR  SEVENTH  GRADES.    »Opp.  Flnoly  lUostrated 
with  portraits  of  aathors,  Tiews  of  historic  scenes,  reproductions  of 
paintings,  etc   60  cents. 
A  most  timely  book ;  devoted  entirely  to  American  literature. 


A  READER  FOR  HIGHER  GRADES.  3»  pp.  Cholcelj  iUns- 
trated  with  portraits  of  authors,  views  of  famous  scenes,  reproductions 
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the  series. 
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The  Gem  Pencil  Sharpener 


It  Is  a  Practical  flachine  for 

Sharpening  both  Lead  and  Slate  Pencils. 


"  It  gfTM  m«  great  plemra  to  reoomm«iid  the  *  Qtm  Pencil  Sharpener.'   It 
dr>e«  wejrork jr^  and  ^niek^.  JThli  iMt  if  of  great  importanpe  foriehool 

townji  of  the  State". 


Thii  *  iharpener '  u  in  latiifMstorT  nte  in  tstt  many  ef  the  oitiet  and 
)f  the  State.   From  what  I  panonaily  know  of  the  retolti  here  and  alia- 
vbere,  I  am  folly  oonrinoed  that  the  *  Gam'  if  the  Tery  beet  eharpener  on  the 


pi&Fket.    In  fact  I  do  not  beliere  that  there  if  any  other  whieh  at  all  oomparea 
^^     *    ^^      ^     *       •    oMoe." 

K  MTTXMt, 

Mmmbmr  9t  Mam,  SUxU  B9wrd  oi  Mduemkm^ 


with  thif  one  for  ufe  either  in  t|ie  fohool  or  the  oMoe." 
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S8.60. 


P.  H.  COOK 


JEumfaetnred  by 

k  GO.   :  LioMiNSTXB, 


Mass 


THE  BEST  IN  EVERYTHING,  but  especially  the  best  pens  for  I 
schools.     That  is  why  we  are  so  particular  to   turn  out  only  I 

first-class  goods.     The  stamp  ^^ESTERBROOK^^  on  every 
pen  is  a  guaranty  of  quality. 
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THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  Vo^^:^^SijS 


For  Primary  Grades  and  Younger  Readers. 

The  Story  of  Our  Country. 

By  ALMA  HOLMAN  BURTON. 
240Pai:es.     Cloth.    Copiously  niustrated.    Price,  60  Cents. 


It  is  the  aim  of  this  book  to  awaken  an  abiding 
personal  interest  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

The  American  Primary  Teacher^  in  speaking  of 
The  Story  of  Our  Country,  says: 

**  ^  The  Story  of  Our  Country  *  is  a  new-style  text-book  on 
American  history,  and  pre-eminently  adapted  to  its  purpose. 
It  is  not  merely  a  history  of  facts  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  but  a  continuous  story,  as  charming  as  any  romance, 
into  which  the  author  has  skillfully  interwoven  the  facts.  The 
harrowing  details  of  war  are  omitied,  except  so  far  as  necessary 
for  the  development  of  the  narrative.  The  volume  abounds  in 
brief  biographical  sketches  of  discoverers,  sUtesmen,  and 
public  benefactors  who  have  helped  to  make  and  save  our 
country.  The  aim  of  the  author  is  not  only  to  give  our  school 
children  important  historical  knowledge,  but  to  awaken  in  them 
an  interest  that  will  lead  them  to  seek  still  further  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  to  cherish  feelings  of  patriotic  pride  and 
love  for  their  country.** 


Itiberal  Torms  for  Introduction  and  Exchanjre. 
Teachers    are   Invited   to    Correspond    with    us    Reffardlnff 
Text-boohs. 


Werner  School  Book  Gompy, 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHERS, 


NEW  YORK, 
TS  Firth  Ave. 


CHICAGO, 
378^388  Wabash  Ave. 


BOSTON, 
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For  Brain-Workers,  the  Weak  and 
Debilitated. 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

is  without  exception,  the  Best 
Remedy  for  relieving  Mental 
and  Nervous  Exhaustion ;  and 
where  the  system  has  become 
debilitated  by  disease,  it  acts 
as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer, 
affording  sustenance  to  both 
brain  and  body. 

Dr.  B.  Cornell  Esten,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  says  :  "  I  have  met  with  the 
greatest  and  most  satisfactory  results 
in  dyspepsia  and  general  derangement 
of  the  cerebral  and  nervous  iy stems, 
causing  debility  and  exhaustion." 


Descriptive  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 

Runflord  Chenkal  Works,  Provldonce,  R.  I 

Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 

For  sale  by  all  DragfflBts, 


flnracsN  •  PRiMRYTtaaim 


Vol.  XXI.— No.  10. 


JUNE,  1898. 


A.  B.  WIN8HIP.    I  u^^tm^ 
W.  B.  BHBIiDOk.}  ■^t«^ 


Mr.  Winship's  Conversations- 


Acquire  the  skill  to  illustrate  the  things  you  teach. 

"Correlation"  is  of  greatest  utility  in  the  first 
primary  grade.     It  has  least  liability  to  abuse. 

Are  you  able  to  go  to  a  summer  school?  It  will 
help  you  much  if  you  can. 

The  best  mountain  spot  in  New  England  July  5-8 
will  be  at  Nortli  Conway,  and  the  American  Institute 
will  bo  in  session. 

By  the  by,  it  is  "Mrs."  Young  and  '^f  rs."'  HuU  who 
have  done  such  heroic  service  in  the  case  of  the 
Chicago  salaries.  In  these  cases  it  is  certainly  an 
honorary  degree. 

On  May  14  I  had  the  privilege  of  spealdng  at  Balti- 
more in  memory  of  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  in  whose  honor 
a  memorial  tablet  was  placed  by  the  alunmi  of  the 
state  normal  school  in  the  assembly  hall. 

It  is  a  delightful  thing  to  plan  for  a  charming 
vacation.  You  may  not  do  all  that  you  plan  for,  but 
you  will  enjoy  all  the  planning,  and  something  more 
will  materialize  than  as  though  you  do  no  planning. 

Washington  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
places  in  the  coimtry  in  July.  If  the  war  continues, 
it  will  be  the  one  place  to  be,  and  if  congress  continues 
in  session,  it  will  be  about  the  only  place  to  be.  The 
N.  E.  A.  will  meet  there  July  5-1^. 

The  first  grade  teacher  should  be  absolutely  sure  of 
the  common  facts  of  nature,  but  accuracy  is  not  the 
only  requirement.  She  must  have  genius  in  mak- 
ing the  facts  live  in  the  imagination  of  the  child. 
They  are  not  to  be  taught  as  facts,  but  lived  as  ex- 
periences. 

May  22  I  had  the  honor  of  delivering  the  bacca- 
laureate address  at  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
Nashville,  Dr.  W.  H.  Payne,  president.  On  the  30th 
I  addressed  the  united  literary  soijieties  of  Gates 
College,  Nebraska,  and  on  June  1  had  the  commence- 
ment address  at  the  state  normal  school  at  Greeley, 
Col.  In  these  two  weeks  I  visited  many  schools  in 
various  Western  and  Southern  cities. 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  begin  to  take  collections 
in  schools.  There  may  be  crises  in  which  one  is  par- 
donable, but  teachers  and  school  officers  should  think 
more  than  twice  before  they  consent  to  it.  The 
proposition  to  take  up  a  collection  of  a  penny  a  week 
for  fifty  weeks  in  every  school  in  the  land,  in  the  hope 
of  raising  $5,000,000  to  build  a  ship  to  replace  the 
Maine,  is  not  wise,  but  quite  otherwise. 

There  is  sure  to  be  a  contest  all  along  the  line 
against  the  ^^Chicago  idea'^ — ^paying  primary  and 
grammar  teachers  the  same  salary — the  claim  being 
already  made  in  Chicago  that  teachers  of  grammar 


grades  should  be  paid  more  than  teachers  of  primary 
grades  '^because  a  higher  degree  of  scholarship  is  re- 
quired of  them,  more  time  outside  of  schools  is  re- 
quired of  them,  and  the  government  of  those  grades 
is  more  difficult.'^ 

On  March  22  I  started  for  Los  Angeles,  and. on 
April  27  was  at  home, — ^five  weeks,  10,000  miles, 
twenty  states,  and  thirty-four  lectures  and  addresses 
before  many  thousands  of  teachers.  In  the  Journal 
of  Education  I  have  told  of  the  trip  in  detail,  and  the 
six  numbers  of  the  .Journal  containing  these  editorial 
letters,  "Looking  About  in  the  West,^^  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  for  fifteen  cents.  At  L©8  Angeles  the 
city  institute  claimed  me  for  one  day,  the  county  in- 
stitute for  two  days,  and  the  Southern  California 
Association,  including  six  counties,  for  two  days, — a 
busy  and  delightful  week.  It  is  the  seventh  time  I 
have  been  to  California,  the  fifth  that  I  have  been  to 
Los  Angeles  to  speak  on  education.  At  Nevada  it 
was  the  State  Association;  at  Salt  Lake  City,  the  dty 
teachers'  association,  the  high  school,  and  the  federa- 
tion of  women's  clubs;  at  Ogden,  the  high  school 
and  the  Teachers'  Club;  at  Salem,  Oregon,  a  county 
teachers'  gathering;  at  Seattle,  a  city  teacher's  asso- 
ciation; at  Ellensburg,  Washington,  a  normal  school 
audience;  and  at  Helena,  city  teachers  and  citizens^ 
audiences. 

From  March  22  to  April  27  I  had  the  privilege  of 
looking  about  in  the  West,  traveling  more  £hah  10,000 
miles  in  twenty  states,  studying  the  schools  in  six  of 
the  far  Western  states,  making  many  formal  addresses 
and  lectures,  a.side  from  the  after-dinner  speeches 
born  of  the  occasion.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
a  great  luxury  even  to  one  who  has  been  from  the 
Atlantic  1o  the  Pacific  coast  seven  times.  The  school 
people  and  school  work  of  the  West  are  always  an  in- 
spiration, and  never  have  they  been  so  much  so  as  on 
this  flying  trip  to  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Montana.  It  is  a  common  saying 
out  there  that  the  best  people  of  the  world  are  to  be 
found  in  the  West,  and  the  worst;  that  people  are  very, 

very  good  or .    This  is  true  of  education.    Mndi 

of  the  work  is  the  best  in  the  land,  and  some  of  it 
isn't.  It  is  easy  to  introduce  new  methods,  easy  to 
dismiss  teachers  that  do  not  suit  the  superintendent, 
and  to  get  the  best  teachers  from  any  part  of  the 
country;  and  at  the  same  time  there  are  cities  in 
which  a  new  method  cannot  cross  the  threshold  of  a 
schoolroom  and  in  which  a  teacher  who  recognizes  a 
home  anywhere  else  cannot  be  given  the  freedom  of 
the  town.  The  colors  have  been  planted  far  in  ad- 
vance, and  the  future  of  the  West  depends  upon 
v/hethtr  or  not  the  rank  and  file  will  be  brought  up 
to  the  standard  bearer.  In  every  way  it  was  a  de- 
lightful trip,  and  the  Teacher  will  have  many  an 
article  gleaned  from  observation  of  the  best  schooJ^  ^ 
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HINTS  FROM  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  GREATER 
NEW  YORK.-(L; 

BT  ELLEN  E.  KBKYOK   WARNER. 
A  DAY  WITH  MISS  JENNIE  B.  MERRILL. 

ISS  JENNIE  B.  MERRILL,  for  seven- 
teen years  teacher  of  methods  in  the 
New  York  Normal  College,  was  ap- 
pointed in  October,  1897,  the  first 
supervisor  of  kindergartens  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  age,  size,  and 
mixed  population  of  the  city.  New  York  was  slow  to 
develop  the  kindergarten  spirit,  but  an  experimental 
introduction  of  the  system  waa  secured  in  1893,  in  the 
establishment  of  seven  kindergartens,  to  which  num- 
ber twenty  have  since  been  added;  and  now  a  depart- 
ment of  kindergartens  is  well  under  way  for  complete 
organization  under  the  exceptionally  promising 
direction  of  Miss  Merrill,  a  supervisor  to  secure  whose 
services  all  the  live  educational  forces  of  the  city 
united. 

From  the  start,  New  York  takes  first  rank  in  the 
training  it  demands  of  its  kindergartners.  They 
must  have  the  regular  teacher's  license,  besides  that 
of  the  kindergarten.  **This,''  says  Supervisor  Merrill, 
"is  a  distinct  triumph  of  the  principle,  the  best 
teachers  for  the  little  children."  It  is  not  possible 
yet  to  raise  the  standard  in  music  and  drawing  as  high 
as  it  should  be. 

The  problem  of  nature  study  is  a  difl&cult  one,  as 
many  of  the  schools  are  situated,  but  window  boxes, 
for  the  planting  of  seed,  have  been  furnished,  as  also 
a  small  aquarium  for  each  kindergarten,  containing 
six  forms  of  aquatic  life,*  and  plants  of  several  kinds. 
Fir  trees,  in  December,  were  enjoyed  and  studied, 
then  and  afterward,  in  a  long  series  of  exercises. 
The  seed  planting  has  had  varying  degrees  of  suc- 
cess, ^^n  one  kindergarten,  the  com  is  sixteen  inches 
high;  in  two  acorns  have  sprouted;  and  we  have  tiny 
patches  of  wheat,  grass,  flaj^,  peas,  beans,  etc.,  as  well 
as  many  flowers.  Many  children  have  seen  the 
butterfly  escape  from  the  cocoon  which  they  had 
treasured  all  winter,  and  have  voted  to  open  the 
window  and  let  it  escape  to  the  park  and  find  its 
friends  and  the  flowers.  An  enterprising  kinder- 
gartner  brought  tiny  chicks  to  her  kindergarten,  and 
for  weeks  the  children  took  turns  in  carrying  them 
to  their  homes.  Many  of  the  kindergartens  have 
taken  short  walks  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school, 
and  the  children  have  enjoyed  watching  the  blue  sky 
and  the  clouds,  how  high  the  sun  rises,  and  the  shadow 
it  makes  on  the  sidewalk.  When  no  park  wfis  near, 
the  ehildi-en  have  walked  to  the  nearest  tree  and 
learned  its  name.  We  have  asked  for  stages,  that  the 
children  who  live  far  from  Central  park  may  be  taken 
there  at  least  once  in  the  spring  and  once  in  the  fall. 
Picture  books  of  animal  and  country  life,  and  the 
work  in  sand  and  clay  have  helped  to  acquaint  the 
children  with  other  natural  objects.  We  have  been 
aided  by  the  collections  sent  us  by  friends  living  in 
the  suburbs. '^ 

Supervisor  Merrill  has  organized  thirteen  kinder- 
gartens, in  addition  to  the  fourteen  that  were  in 
operation  before  her  administration  began.  She  has 
provided  a  brief  manual  of  the  kindergarten  for  the 

•Lizard,  tadpoles,  goldflsh,  sUyerfish,  and  tvo  kinds  of  snails. 


guidance  of  teachers  in  her  department.  She  visits 
the  older  kindergartens  monthly  and  those  newly 
organized  weekly.  She  makes  the  questions  for  ex- 
amination of  candidates  for  kindergartners'  licenses 
and  herself  conducts  the  examinations  in  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  work.  She  has  called  meetings  of 
the  teachers  in  her  department  for  general  discussion, 
and  secured  a  considerable  addition  to  the  list  of 
reference  books  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  board 
of  education.  She  advocates  a  central  kindergarten 
library  especially  for  the  use  of  her  teachers. 

Miss  Merrill  was  found  at  her  work  in  P.  S.  No.  14, 
on  Oliver  street.  Miss  Isabella  S.  Winslow  is  prin- 
cipal of  this  school,  and  Miss  Harriet  Kahn  is  the 
kindergartner. 

The  walls  were  decorated  with  well  chosen  pic- 
tures. The  windows  hold  potted  plants,  and  two 
boxes,  in  which  the  children  have  planted  seed  of 
various  kinds,  and  two  small  aquaria.  One  of  the 
blackboard  decorations  is  a  graphic  calendar,  in 
which  all  the  Sundays  are  indicated  by  churches,  all 
the  Mondays  by  waditubs,  the  Tuesdays  by  smooth- 
ing irons,  the  Wednesdays  by  brooms,  the  Thursdays 
by  scrubbing  pails  (except-  one  solitary  fish),  the 
iVidays  by  spool  and  thread,  and  the  Saturdays  by 
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circles  to  represent  cakes.  There  are  no  figures^  but 
the  children  count  the  days  and  always  know  where 
they  are  in  the  week  and  month. 

The  neighborhood,  an  Italian  district,  is  noisy, 
dirty,  and  very  poor.  These  are  the  children  who 
were  privileged,  as  stated  above,  to  cherish  the  two 
downy,  yellow  chicks,  bought  at  Bloomingdale^s, 
where  they  were  hatched  into  a  motherless  world  by 
an  incubator. 

At  Easter,  the  quaint  festival  of  the  pace  eggs  was 
held,  Miss  Kahn  hiding  the  eggs  in  every  available 
corner  and  the  childreil  htmting  until  they  found 
them  all. 

On  the  third  of  June  (the  day  marked  by  a  fish  upon 
the  calandar)  the  children  were  taken  by  their 
teacher  to  the  Aquarium  at  the  Battery.  The  chil- 
dren were  enraptured  with  the  "real,  live  trees"  and 
other  wonders  they  saw.  One  child  while  in 
Battery  park  called  another  a  name.  "Ah!"  said 
a  classmate,  "don't  say  bad  words  here,  where  the 
pretty  trees  and  grass  are!" 

The  children  told  on  their  tables  the  "story  of  the 
seed."'  They  "planted"  a  lentil.  Then  they  laid  an 
uneolorod  inch  stick,  leading  downward  from  it,  for 
tho  main  root;  a  green  five-inch  stick  upward  for  the 
trunk:  two  green  two-inch  sticks  for  the  lower 
branches;    two    green    inch     sticks    for    the    upper 
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branches;  two  wire  half  circles  for  the  bases  of  leaves 
at  the  ends  of  the  lower  branches;  and  two-inch  green 
sticks  for  the  sides  of  these  leaves;  four  wire  quarter 
circles  to  describe  two  buds  at  the  ends  of  the  upper 
branches;  five  wire  half  circles  to  describe  a  flower  at 
the  end  of  the*  main  stem;  and  a  small  red  circle  of 
paper  in  the  heart  of  the  flower  to  give  it  color. 

One  child  asked  for  two  more  half  circles  for  his 
leaves,  so  that  he  might  give  them  the  heartrshaped 
base.  Another  asked  for  two  more  lentils  to  pjit 
into  his  buds  (having  learned  that  the  bud  contains 
the  seed).  Little  Michael  wanted  to  draw  his  plant 
on  the  blackboard.  Leonard,  the  oflBcious,  bothered 
him  with  too  much  help,  and  was  invited  by  the 
teacher  to  make  a  drawing  of  his  own  in  another  part 
of  the  board  and  let  Michael  finish  out  his  own  design 
as  he  had  himself  conceived  it. 

After  the  dictation  had  been  followed  by  a  little 
free  play  with  this  design,  the  children  walked 
ai-ound  the  class  and  looked  at  the  work  to  see  whose 
they  liked  best.  Then  they  told  which  ones  and 
why. 

One  child  had  grown  his  plant  in  inverted  posi- 
tion, having  ^^planted*'  his  seed  at  the  far  side  of  his 
^^garden"  and  laid  the  branches  toward  him.  An- 
other had  grown  his  diagonally  do^n  the  table,  from 
the  upper  left  to  the  lower  right  corner.  Both  of 
these  plants  were  symmetrical.  Miss  Merrill  thinks 
that  the  failure  of  these  children  to  place  the  object 
in  the  conventional  position  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  bottom  to  front  and  top  to  back  is  a  purely  con- 
ventional rule,  and  these  children  have  not  yet 
noticed  its  universal  observance.  Query:  Would 
these  same  children  draw  their  trees  upside  down  on 
the  blackboard,  which  presents  a  vertical  surface? 

At  the  close,  Miss  Kahn  improvised  a  little  lesson 
out  of  the  process  of  assorting  and  collecting  the 
material,  which  was  done  entirely  by  the  children. 

"When  it  was  time  to  clear  the  floor  for  games,  the 
teacher  played  softly  on  the  rich-toned  piano  until 
the  chatter  subsided  and  the  midgets  were  in  very 
good  order  about  their  tables.  Then  at  a  decided 
chord,  introducing  a  march  movement,  for  which 
change  the  children  have  lekmed  to  listen,  they  rose 
and  took  up  their  chairs.  Carrying  these,  they 
marched  around  the  room  and  out  into  the  play- 
ground. There  they  set  their  chairs  in  two  rows  and 
sat  down  on  them.  The  teacher  followed  them  and 
selected  several  helpers  from  among  the  boys. 
These  took  hold  of  the  tables  with  her  and  bore  a 
part  of  their  weight  while  she  guided  them  to  their 
places  at  the  side  of  the  room.  When  all  was  ready, 
the  class  returned  to  music  and  formed  a  circle  upon 
the  broad,  painted  circumference  painted  on  the  floor. 

One  of  the  games  was  a  dramatization  of  the  story, 
"Baby  Ray.*^  After  the  parts  had  been  assigned  and 
the  various  pets  had  gone  to  their  places  of  waiting, 
the  brothers  and  sisters  gathered  near  to  see  "Baby 
Ray^'  put  to  sleep  in  the  mother^s  lap.  He  was  asked 
if  he  was  tired,  what  he  had  fed  to-day,  and  what  he 
had  given  each  pet  to  eat.  "Cabbage"  for  the  doggie 
was  pronounced  inappropriate  diet.  A  bone  was 
substituted,  and  then  the  other  pets  and  their  favorite 
meals  came  in  for  mention.  "Baby  Ray''  grew 
sleepier  and   sleepier  during   this  conversation,   in 


which  the  brothers  and  sisters  joined.        At  last, 

*^  The  little  doggie  that  was  giyen  him  to  keep, 
Came  to  see  if  Ray  was  asleep,  sleep,  sleep." 

The  doggie  came  on  all  fours  and  sniflEed  affection- 
ately at  his  little  master,  then  retired  to  his  place 
among  the  brothers  and  sisters.  "The  two  little 
pussies,  with  their  creep,  creep,  creep,^^  came  softly, 
but  the  "three  little  rabbits,  with  their  leap,  leap, 
leap,'^  had  to  be  stopped,  for  one  of  them  had  "for- 
gotten to  put  on  her  quiet  shoes.^^  The  child  lifted 
one  foot  after  the  other,  went  through  the  pantomime 
of  changing  her  shoes,  and  then  they  all  "leaped"  on 
with  no  further  danger  of  awakening  the  baby. 

After  them  followed  "The  four  little  geese  from 
the  duck  pond  so  deep,"  and  "The  five  little  chicks, 
with  a  peep,  peep,  peep,"  all  "To  see  if  Ray  was 
asleep,  sleep,  sleep." 

Then  Ray,  fast  asleep  now,  surely,  for  never 
seemed  little  sleeper  more  limply  genuine,  was  laid 
on  the  teacher's  low  table  for  a  crib,  with  a  folded . 
shawl  for  a  pillow.  But  it  was  time  now  for  the 
brothers  and  sisters,  too,  to  go  to  sleep;  so  the  "good- 
nights"  were  said  and  a  sleepy  song  was  stmg,  and  all 
fell  into  the  deepest  slumber,  only  to  be  wakened  at 
the  morning  light  by  the  bright,  emphatic  tones  of 
the  mother,  singing,  ^^ake  up!  wake  up!  the  sun  is 
in  the  sky!" 

After  the  keen  interest  of  this  little  drama,  the 
"Visiting  Game"  was  played,  to  insure  nervous  rest. 

Miss  Kahn  is  a  kindergarten  genius.  The  rapport 
between  her  and  her  children  seems  perfect.  Her 
sequence  in  thought  and  action  is  unbroken.  She 
lives  the  scenes  in  which  she  leads  the  children  to  live 
with  her.  The  genuineness  of  her  work  stamps  her 
as  a  teacher  born.  The  reality  and  vividness  of  the 
children's  imaginings  is  a  tribute  to  it,  as  also  their 
whole-souled  devotion  to  business,  whatever  the  busi- 
ness of  the  moment  may  be.  R^l,  sensible,  respon- 
sible motherhood  is  the  spirit  into  whose  care  those 
favored  children  pass  when  they  cross  the  threshold 
of  her  schoolroom. 

Miss  Merrill  requests  the  kindergartners  to  leave 
the  right-hand  pages  of  their  programme  books 
blank,  and  to  enter  upon  them  a  record  of  observa- 
tions upon  the  children.  Here  are  a  few  from  Miss 
Kahn's  book: — 

Monday,  April  6,  1897.  ^'Miss  Kahn,  he  bust  my 
work,"  complained  a  child.  *T)onH  say  that,"  said 
Lena  Pisardo.     "Say  ^He  spoiled  my  work.^ " 

Moses  Goldberg  drew  a  wagon  and  put  some  letteis 
on  it.  "Whafs  this?"  said  I.  'TReadin\"  ^TVell, 
what  does  it  say?"  "I  don^t  know.  You  can  read. 
I  can't." 

Tuesday,  June  22.  Children  began  to  talk  of  fire- 
works. One  told  how  a  firecracker  had  hurt  a  baker. 
A  second  asked  whether  the  baker  baked  round  or 
square  cakes.  The  first  answered  "round"  in  all 
earnestness,  whereupon  a  discussion  of  cakes,  pies, 
etc.,  followed. 

Tuesday,  April  20,  Moses  Goldberg  didnH  want 
any  lentils.  He  is  the  same  child  who  didnH  like 
peg  boards  ^Tbecause  you  do  nothing  but  stick,  stick, 
stick  all  day  long,"  and  who  refused  to  eat  maple 
sugar. 

From  here.  Miss  Merrill  took  her  guest  to  a  school 
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in  a  much  better  neighborhood,  though  still  largely 
populated  by  the  foreign  and  tenement-house  ele- 
ment, land  still  on  the  East  Side. 

No.  35  has  three  fine  kindergarten  rooms,  two  of 
them  furnished  with  pianos.  The  children  were 
gathered  in  one  room,  around  two  long  tables,  for 
purpose  of  ice  cream  and  cake.  The  toys  which  they 
had  been  invited  to  bring  from  home  to  enUven  the 
occasion  lay  before  them  on  the  tables,  and  their 
little  hands  were  engaged  in  waving  flags  aloft  and 
their  tongues  in  endless  chatter.  The  supervisor  en- 
gaged their  attention  while  the  cream  was  being 
served  with  some  questions  developing  our  great  de- 
pendence on  "Mother  Cow,*^  even  for  ice  cream  and 
for  the  milk  in  our  very  cakes.  Interested  thus,  it 
was  visibly  easier  for  the  little  ones  to  keep  hands 
from  tempting  spoons  while  mates  were  waiting  for 
their  portion.  A  little  "Thank  You"  song  closed 
these  ceremonies,  and  then  the  chatter,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  ^^table  talk,'^  began  again  over  the  favorite 
•  cheer  of  childhood. 

It  -was  not  long  before  "I  want  some  more!"  began 
to  be  heard;  but  one  little  maid,  who  had  made  of 
her  feast  a  long-drawn-out  delight,  when  her  neigh- 
bor said  "I  want  some  more!"  fed  him  daintily  with 
her  spoon,  and  finally,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  visitor, 
put  a  generous  addition  to  his  portion  on  his  plate 
from  her  own. 

As  the  conviviality  grew,  some  of  the  youngsters 
waxed  tuneful,  bearing  evidence  to  the  intoxicating 
qualities  of  the  cream  and  cake.  "Coeur  de  Lion 
and  Friar  Tuck!"  thought  the  visitor.  "Would  that 
Sir  Walter  were,  here  to  describe  this  revel!"  It  is 
npt  to  be  charged  against  the  New  York  schools, 
however,  that  they  foster  any  great  amount  of  such 
gustatorial  levity,  even  in  their  kindergartens.  It 
was  the  first  hot  day  of  the  season,  and  the  three 
teachers  of  these  three  classes  of  babies  thought  they 
would  treat  them — that  is  all. 

As  there  was  not  time  to  visit  another  kindergarten, 
Mrs.  Ailing,  principal  of  No.  35,  took  us  to  see  her 
flags.  These  are  two  reproductions  of  "Old  Glor/^ 
made  by  the  pupils,  and  measuring  ten  by  fifteen  feet. 
In  sewing  the  stripes  together  three  girls  at  a  time 
worked  on  a  single  seam.  The  flags  represent  the 
work  of  about  three  hundred  children.  The  boys 
folded  and  cut  paper  patterns  for  the  stars.  The 
principal  divided  up  the  field  of  blue  and  marked  the 
place  where  the  centre  of  each  star  should  be.  The 
girls  basted  and  felled  the  stars  on. 

■-♦■•^— »■» 


''THE  SHOOTING  STAR." 

ROFESSOR  JENKINS  of  Stanford 
University  has  done  several  wise  and 
unusual  things  with  his  three  little 
children  by  way  of  home  education. 
One  of  these  is  their  publication  of 
"The  Shooting  Star,"  a  monthly  two  column  eight- 
page  pnper.  Alice  is  now  twelve,  Hubert  is  nine,  Olaf 
is  seven.  The  price  is  five  cents  a  number  or  fifty 
cents  a  year.  The  last  page  is  devoted  to  advertising, 
for  which  they  are  paid.  These  little  people  do  most 
of  the  MTiting,  "set  it  up"  witb  type  which  they  have 
bought,  and  they  make  their  own  illustrations  by 
ciTtting  them  out  on  boxwood  like  any  other  wood- 


cut makers.  Each  of  the  three  writes.  Hubert  does 
most  of  the  cngi-aving,  and  Alice  and  Olaf  get  the  sub- 
scriptions and  advertisements.  They  all  work  "at 
the  case"  in  setting  up  the  paper.  Here  is  a  bit  of 
Hubert's,  the  nine-year-old  boy^s,  original  verse: — 

WHEN  I  SELL  "SHOOTING  STARS." 

They  dodge  into  the  stores, 

And  jump  behind  the  doors. 

Some  say  "Yes,"  but  some  say  "No," 

And  that  discourages  me  so. 

When  they  see  me  come, 

They  all  Jump  up  and  run. 

But  some  buy  two  or  three. 

And  that  I  like  to  see.  —Hubert 

The  final  proof-reading  has  an  older  eye  than 
Alice's,  but  tliero  is  no  giving  of  maturity  to  the 
matter.  Here  it  a  wood-cut  by  the  nine-year-old. 
It  illustratoc  a  story  of  two  columns  written  by  the 
same  boy,  Hubert. 


Drawn  and  Engraved  by  Hubert. 

*'  TED  LAITDED  PLUMP  ON  THE  BEAR*8  BACK." 

If  any  one  thinks  it  a  light  accomplishment  to  en- 
grave boy  and  bear,  he  will  do  well  to  try  it  on  a  piece 
of  boxwood. 

Here  are  samples  of  the  home  news  notes,  which  are 
all  genuine  and  interesting.  The  Cedro  cottage  is 
the  Jenkins  home: — 

Two  splendid  young  eagles,  after  a  Joiumey  from  Ne- 
vada, have  arrived  safely  at  Cedro  cottage,  and  will  take 
up  their  abode  in  our  pigeon  house.  We  intend  to  make 
pets  of  them. 

One  day  in  June  three  g^duates  of  the  primary  depart- 
ment of  Castilleja  gave  a  good-bye  reception  to  the  rest 
of  the  school.  It  was  held  at  the  residence  of  our  teacher. 
Miss  Ora  Boring.  The  three  graduates  were  Ehnma  Koop- 
mann,  Belle  Herzinger,  and  Alice  Jenkins.  Eiach  of  the 
three  named  made  a  cake,  herself,  for  refreshments.  Be^ 
sides  the  cakes,  we  had  ice  cream  (which  Bell  provided) 
and  lemonade.  We  played  games,  gave  prizes,  and  had  a 
fine  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  subscriptions  and  the  ad- 
vertising pay  a  good  share  of  the  expense,  but  if  it 
was  all  a  draft  upon  the  father's  purse,  it  would  pay 
£ts  'an  educational  feature  of  their  lives. 


■  ♦  » ^  ■ » »i 


No  patriot  can  vote  to  cripple  the  schools  by  re- 
ducing the  siilary  of  the  teacher. 

When  recounting  the  benefits  of  education,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  Stanford  University 
was  established  and  millions  were  given  to  the  Uni- 
\ersity  of  Calif omia  because  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford 
and  Mrs  Thoebe  A.  Hearst  became  interested  in 
founding  free  kindergartens  in  San  Francisco. 
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ART  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOLS.*-(IL) 

BY  ANNA  VON  BYDINOSYARD. 

IV.     To-day  we  have  some  pretty,  peaceful  sub- 
jects.    In  looking  at  this  one  caUed  "The  Sheepf old/' 


Fig.  7.     The  Sheepfold. 

it  seems  as  if  we  could  almost  stroke  the  fleecy  coats 
of  these  gentle  animals,  so  naturally  are  they  painted. 
The  artist  who  painted  this  picture  is  very  celebrated 
for  works  of  this  kind  (Fig.  7);  sheep  going  to  pasture, 
grazing,  coming  home,  or  in  the  fold.  His  name  is 
Charles  Jacques,  and  he  is,  as  you  may  have  guessed,  a 
Frenchman.  He  is  still  living  and  we  may  hope  to 
have  many  more  such  beautiful  pictures  from  his 
brush.  See  how  safe  and  contented  the  hens  look! 
It  is  all  so  suggestive  of  good  will  and  peace ;  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  Roman  chariot  race,  for  instance.  Do 
you  remember  who  was  called  the  "Prince  of  Peace" 
and  also  "The  Good  Shepherd^^?     (After  the  answer 

is  given ).     Do  you  remember  the  care  of  the 

shepherd  in  going  out  to  find  the  one  little  lamb  lost 
on  the  mountain  side,  while  all  the  other  ninety  and 
nine  were  safe  in  the  fold?  The  lamb  is  such  a  gentle 
creature  it  was  much  used  by  the  famous  painters  of 
olden  times  to  sjrmbolize  the  Saviour — "The  Lamb  of 
God."  (Show  one  or  two  pictures  of  this,  if  possible.) 
Another  domestic  creature  referred  to  in  a  very  beauti- 
ful passage  in  the  Bible  is  the  hen  with  her  chickens. 
It  is  sad  as  well  as  beautiful,  and  begins:  "Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem!  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thee,^^ 
etc.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  the  whole  of  it,  for  I 
wish  you  to  look  it  up  and  tell  to  me  at  the  next  les- 
son. The  sentiment  of  the  next  picture  (Fig.  8)  har- 
monizes well  with  what  has  been  said.  It  is  called 
"The  Two  Mothers  and  Their  Families,"  and  is*by  an 
American  woman,  Elizabeth  Gardner,  who  was  bom 
in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  but  who  lives  and  paints  in  Paris. 
Her  pictures  have  been  much  praised,  and  perhaps 

•Copyrighted.  1898. 


you  have  seen  engravings  of  some  of  them.  She 
painted  ^Tuloses  in  the  Bulrushes,"  "Ruth  and 
Naomi,"  "Maud  MuUer,"  and  that  beautiful  picture, 
"Cornelia  and  Her  Jewels." 

The  hen  is  as  happy  in  her  way  with  her  chickens, 
and  as  anxious  to  find  food  for 
them  and  protect  them  as  the 
pretty  human  mother  is  happy 
and  proud  of  her  little  one 
standing  by  her  knee.  I  imag- 
ine this  mother  is  teaching  a  les- 
son to  her  boy  from  the  hen  and 
her  brood,  telling  him  how  kind 
he  must  be  to  all  dumb 
creatures,  for  they  can  feel  pain 
when  hurt,  and  do  mourn  for 
their  young  if  robbed  of  them. 
In  contrast  to  this  is  the  poor, 
patient  pony  (Fig.  9)  left  by  its 
thoughtless, — ^yes,  heartless, — 
master  standing  in  the  bleak 
snow  storm,  while  he  carouses  in 
the  village  inn. 

See  the  dejected  air  of  the 
poor  little  beast  and  the  jollity 
of  his  rider  and  companions  ex- 
pressed in  the  shadow  on  the 
curtains.      The  poor  pony  is  indeed  "Forgotten.^' 
(Bring  home  a  plea  for  the  Band  of  Mercy.) 
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Fig  8.     The  Two  Mothebs  and  Their  Families. 

V.    "What  a  charming  scene  in  this  picture  (Fig.  10) 
called  "A  Comer  in  Venice,"  by  Jacques  WagrezI 
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The  dove  is  another  symbol  of  gentleness  and  of 
purity.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  pretty  story  told  by 
our  great  author,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  about  a  girl 
in  Bomfl  tending  doves  from  her  tower  window?  She 
was  an  American  girl  named  Hilda.    When  you  are 


Fig.  9.    Forgotten. 

older  I  hope  you  will  read  the  whole  book,  for  it  is 
called  the  best  guide  to  the  art  treasures  in  Rome. 
Its  name  is  "The  Marble  Faun."  (It  would  be  pleas- 
ant to  tell  the  dove-feeding  part  in  simple  words.) 

Many  of  our  best  authors  and  those  of  other  lands 
have  written  about  birds  and  animals   in  the  most 
charming  way.    (*'The  Waterfowl,"  by  William  Cullen 
Bryant; '  "To  a  Sky  Lark,"  by 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley;     "Hark, 
hark!     the  Lark,"  from  one  of 
Shakespeare's      plays      (which 
one?);     "Llewelyn's  Dog,"  and 
BO  on,  might  be  read  to  them  if 
old  enough  to  appreciate  them, 
and  even  committed  to  memory. 
Speak  of  "Merchant  of  Venice.") 

VI.  We  must  not  close  our 
series  without  speaking  of  two 
of  the  best  known,  and  perhaps 
most  popular,  of  modern  animal 
painters — Rosa  Bonheur  and 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  Rosa 
Bonheur  was  bom  in  Bordeaux, 
France,  in  1822,  into  the  midst 
of  a  very  artistic  family,  for  her 
father  was  a  painter  and  her 
brothers  were  also  artistic,  one, 
Auguste,  leaving  some  very  fine 
animal  paintings.  When  Rosa 
was  nineteen  years  old  she 
began  exhibiting  her  paintings. 
That  does  not  sound  remarkable  to  us  till  we  realize 
that  was  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  when  it  was  not  so  easy 
as  now  for  a  woman  to  appear  publicly.  She  is  said 
to  be  eccentric,  but  the  rumor  arises  from  the  fact  that 
in  order  to  study  animals  in  their  native  haunts  or  in 


menageries  or  shambles,  she  was  forced  to  put  on  men^s 
attire  so  she  could  visit  the  places  where  they  could 
been  seen.  She  was  so  absorbed  by  her  work  that  she 
was  known  to  have  gone  to  the  theatre  in 
her  studio  jacket  daubed  with  oil  paint.  But 
the  people  knew  her  so  well 
and  respected  her  so  highly  for 
her  blameless  life  that  those 
trifles  passed  unnoticed.  She 
is  kind,  generous,  and  helpful  to 
others,  and  that  is  better  than 
fine  raiment  and  jewels. 

She  has  painted  much  in  the 
Scottish  highlands,  loving  the 
breezy  nature  and  rugged  land- 
scape there.  I  have  chosen 
*"^^Morning  in  the  Highlands" 
(Fig.  11)  from  among  her  many 
fine  works.  It  shows  a  herd  of 
fine  cattle  on  the  high  mountain 
levels,  with  a  glimpse  of  one  of 
the  lakes  for  which  Scotland  is 
so  famous.  (Point  out  Scot- 
land, the  Grampian  hills,  etc.) 
(Ask  for  names  of  lakes  and 
principal  peaks.) 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer  was  an 

English    artist,  and    was    born 

in      London — also      into      an 

an     artistic    family — in    1802. 

iLis     I'atlur    and     one    brother     were    celebrated 

engravers.       Edwin  had  every  advantage  for  study, 

and  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old  exhibited  at  the 

Royal  Academy.       Afterwards  the  queen  became  a 

irreat  admirer  of  his  work,  as  her  love  of  animals  is 

well  known,  and  she  proved  a  true  friend  to  him.     He 

was  knighted  in  1850,  as  a  reward  for  his  work.    There 


Fig.  10.     A  Corner  in  Vekice. 

was  a  clergyman  of  those  days,  known  as  Sydney 
Smith,  who  was  also  a  great  wit.  When  asked  if  he 
would  not  sit  to  Landseer, — ^for  the  artist 
pointed  portraits,  also, — he  replied:  "Is  thy  servant 
a   clog,  that   he  should  do  this  great  thing?"     Can 
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yon  find  ont  for  me  what  he  was  quoting  from? 
Although  Landseer  painted  lions^  monkeys,  deer, 
and  other  animals,  his  fame  rests  on  his  dogs.  As 
one  critic  said:  "The  best  defenders  of  his  genius  are 
the  dogs  themselves."  Landseer's  friendship  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott — another  lover  of  dogs — helped  develop 
the  romance  and  imagination  of  his  nature,  and  he 
differs  from  Bosa  Bonheur  in  putting  before  us  the 
relations  of  animals  to  human  beings  and  telling 
stories  by  his  pictures,  while  Rosa  Bonheur  rarely  does 
this,  and  is  content  to  represent  animals  by  them- 
selves, but  with  the  greatest  faithfulness  to  nature  pos- 
sible. Look  at  this  example  of  Landseer's  work  I 
have  chosen  (Fig.   12),  "Alexander  and  Diogenes." 


Rubens,  Flemish;  da  Yind,  Italian;  Julien  Dupre^ 
French:  Troyon,  English;  and  our  Boston  artist^ 
Alexander  Pope.) 


■•>#>>■ 


Fig  11.    MoRNixo  IN  THE  Highlands. 

What  a  stor}'  it  tells  itself,  what  humor  I  (Let  the 
children  find  out  something  about  Scott  and  bring  in. 
Point  out  England  and  London.)  Explain  the  rea- 
son for  naming  this. 

(It  would  be  well  to  introduce  humorous  pictures 


Fig.  12.    Alexander  and  Diogenes. 


once  in  a  while,  as,  for  instance,  the  works  of  J.  Adam, 
whose  cats  are  so  good;  of  Edwin  Douglas,  Barber  and 
Frank  Paton.  Also  such  excellent  and  story-telling 
pictures    as    Ansdell's,    Scotch;     Gerome,    French; 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  MORNING  TALKS. 

BY  GEOBGIA  A.   HODSKINS. 

RE  you  keeping  lists  of  the  flowers  and 
birds  you  have  seen  this  year?    En- 
courage the  children  to  keep  individual 
lists  as  well.     Some  day  the  middle  or 
last  of  this  month  have  the  class  look 
through  the  lisc  of  flowers  and  make  some  compari- 
sons.    Which  are  more  fragrant,  the  flowers  of  April, 
May,    or    June?     Which    are 
more   show\',    larger,   brighter- 
colored? 

Which  are  usually  more  fra- 
grant, white  or  pale-tinted 
flowers  or  large  bright  ones? 
What  use  is  color  to  the  flower? 
What  advantage  in  having  fra- 
grance? Have  you  found  more 
yellow,  red,  blue,  violet,  or 
white  flowers?  Your  flower 
list  will  increase  rapidly  the  first 
two  weeks  of  this  month. 
During  the  last  days  of  June 
flowers  begin  to  be  scarce  until 
by  the  middle  of  July  the 
golden-rod  begins  to  unfurl 
her  yellow  banners  along  the 
dusty  highways. 

Daisies  and    buttercups  are   abundant.     Children 

always  love  them.     They  seem  to  be  especially  the 

ohiklreirs  property.     Teach  some  of  the  many  good 

selections.     In  Jean  Ingelow's  "Songs  of  Seven"  are 

several  very  good  ones. 

I^utterflies  and  daisies  seem 
somehow  closely  connected, 
though  perhaps  many  varieties 
are  oftencst  seen  hovering  over 
the  great  heads  of  clover.  The 
butterflies  are  as  fond  of  sweets 
as  the  bees. 

Is  it  correct  to  say  that  a  bee 
gathers  honey  from  the  flowers? 
What  is  the  correct  expression? 
Have  you  ever  watched  a  bee  in 
his  flight  through  a  field?  He 
seems  to  be  idly  wandering 
from  flower  to  flower.  Does  he 
take  a  sip  of  clover  nectar  and 
then  a  bit  from  that  cluster  of 
azalea,  a  taste  of  apple  blossom 
here  and  a  morsel  from  the  heart 
of  a  wild  rose  next? 

What  is  it  that  makes  the 
air  so  fragrant?  It  is  almost 
like  mignonette.  The  bees 
have  found  out  the  secret. 
Hear  them  humming  it  to  their 
neighbors.  I  know  it  now.  "The  wild  grapes  are  in 
blossom,"  they  are  saying. 

I  hoard  the  robins  singing  this  morning, 
lieve  they  are  the  news  venders  of  bird  town, 
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time  they  were  crying:  "Cherries  are  ripe!  Cherries! 
Cherries!  Kipe,  red  cherries!"  They  will  take  the 
first  red  ones.  Still  I  think  they  deserve  a  few 
cherries  for  their  dessert,  after  making  their  dinners 
of  bugs,  wornic,  and  insects  that  would  otherwise 
have  killed  the  trees;  don^t  you? 

The  ground  under  the  pine  trees  is  covered  with 
fine  yellow  powder.  It  is  the  pollen  from  the  pine 
trees. 

Did  you  see  those  black  swallow-tails  on  that 
clump  of  clovers?  See  them  shake  their  wings! 
That  is  because  they  are  so  fond  of  the  clover  nectar. 
The  yellow  swallow-tails  are  just  as  fond  of  the 
syringa,  and  you  will  find  little  flocks  of  them  hover- 
ing over  the  bushes. 

How  graceful  the  columbine  is!  See  that  clump 
growing  on  the  ridge  on  that  ledge  of  rock.  It  does 
not  seem  as  if  there  were  earth  enough  there  for  the 
tiniest  plant  to  live  on.  The  columbine  will  grow 
beautifully  in  your  yard  if  you  take  it  up  carefully. 

The  snakes  have  shed  their  winter  coats.  How 
bright  their  new  spring  ones  look.  You  may  find  one 
of  the  old  skins  in  your  walks  in  the  woods  if  you  have 
sharp  eyes.     How  did  he  get  out  of  it? 

The  farmers  are  very  busy  this  month.  Weeds 
grow  as  fast  as  com,  these  warm  days. 

Do  you  like  to  pick  strawberries?  Do  you  know 
how  much  spicier  the  wild  ones  are?  What  animals 
know  this  as  well  as  you?  Did  you  ever  give  your 
pet  squirrel  a  strawberry?    Try  it. 

The  catbird's  eggs  are  blue-green.  The  robin's 
eggs  arc  gi*een-blue. 

How  the  pollywogs  have  grown.  There  are  great 
frog  c-oncerts  in  the  swamps  now.  Do  you  know  the 
different  frog  families?  Which  are  singing  this 
month?  Do  }ou  know  the  big  fellow  who  plays  the 
bass  drum? 

The  birds  sing  less.  What  time  of  the  day  are 
they  the  most  tuneful?  Which  birds  sing  at  noon? 
They  can't  tfjkc  the  time  for  concerts  this  month. 
Those  hungiy  babies  have  to  be  fed  and  taught  to 
fly  and  to  himt  for  worms,  and  father  bird  has  to  help 
mother  bird,  or  those  great  fat  birdlings  would  wear 
her  all  out. 

Have  you  heard  the  crickets  yet?  They  sound  like 
fall.  I  saw  the  fire-flies  last  evening.  What  is  it 
makes  them  shine  so?  Tell  or  read  of  South  Ameri- 
can and  Indian  species. 

How  sweet  the  locust  is!  Have  you  seen  the  flower 
close  to  you,  so  that  you  know  the  shape  of  each  bios-- 
som  on  the  cluster?  What  other  butterfly-shaped 
flowers  du  you  know?  (Wistaria,  sweet-pea,  bean, 
and  lupin  arc  tha  commonest  ones.) 

rarmers  say,  "The  fruit  is  setting  well."  What 
do  they  mean?  Wliich  part  of  the  blossom  grows  to 
produce  the  fi-uit? 

Do  most  of  cur  June  showers  come  before  noon  or 
after  noon? 

Why  do  we  find  so  many  ants  on  these  rose-bushes? 
There  arc  quantities  of  plant  lice  on  them,  too. 
Those  bushes  over  there  have  neither  on  them. 

Difference  in  dress  of  male  and  female  birds. 
Eeason  for  this.  Which  parent  does  the  young  bird 
oftenest  resemble?  Cases  where  part  look  like  one 
parent  and  part  like  the  other. 

Spiders.     ^V'atch  them  spinning  their  web.     Tell 


the  story  of  -Araehne.  Study  habits,  food,  appear- 
ance. I  sa^v  a  spider  this  morning  carrying  a  white, 
soft-looking  ball.  What  do  you  suppose  it  was  and 
what  was  she  dcing  with  it? 

Study  trees.  Uses  of  wood.  What  is  the  elm  wood 
used  for?  What  is  made  of  pine?  Fruits  of  com- 
mon shade  treet. 

The  common  sumach  has  red  berries.  The  poison 
sumach  has  a  red  stem  and  greenish  white  berries. 

Which  birds  rear  two  broods?  Study  the  snipe. 
Learn  Celia  Thaxter's  "One  Little  Sandpiper  and  I." 


Clay  Modeling^. 

Clay  modeling  gives  the  power  to  grasp  essentials. 
It  gives  the  power  to  reproduce  essentials. 
It  forms  new  images  in  the  child's  mind. 
It  shows  the  teacher  what  are  the  images  in  the 
child's  mind. 

It  subordinates  detail  in  reproduction.- 

It  develops  a  new  language. 

It  develops  a  constructive  imagination. 

It  develops  a  creative  imagination. 

It  shows  the  child's  power  of  attention. 

It  cultivates  perception. 

It  exercises  judgment. 

■•■»■#■#■ 


A  FLOWER  WITH  MANT  NAMES. 

AVE  any  of  you  ever  been  in  one  of  those 
old- fashioned  churches  where  just  over 
the  preacher's  desk  there  was  placed 
what  is  called  a  "sounding  board"  to 
increase  the  chances  of  his  being 
heard  by  every  one  in  the  house?  Now  try  and  see 
if  you  car  picture  to  yourselves  the  tall,  -sUm  figure 
that  you  have  seen  standing  there  on  a  quiet  Sunday 
morning.     How  many  of  you  could  form  the  picture? 

This  moruin^  I  want  you  to  look  carefully  at  the 
curious  flower  that  I  have  brought  for  our  study. 
Does  it  remind  you  of  any  plant  that  you  have  seen 
growing  in  your  homes?  Yes,  I  am  sure  that  it  looks 
a  great  deal  like  the  "calla"  which  you  mention,  and 
when  I  tell  you  that  they  are  members  of  the  same 
family,  cousins,  so  to  speak,  you  will  not  think  it 
strange  that  they  should  be  so  much  alike. 

But  look  at  the  flower  again!  Do  you  see  the  slim 
little  man  vho  is  standing  beneath 'his  arched  roof, 
as  if  he,  too,  would  speak  to  you?  Before  you  tell 
me  what  he  is  saying,  let  me' introduce  him  to  you  by 
name.  This  is  Mr.  Jack-in-the-Pulpit,  children! 
How  many  of  you  can  tell  me  how  he  came  by  this 
queer  name?  Since  his  name  is  Jack,  I  wonder  if 
this  queer  little  fellow  is  not  out  of  place,  for  Jack, 
you  know,  is  the  name  wliich  we  give  to  our  soldier 
boys  at  sea. 

Our  flower,  to-day,  is  queer  in  other  respects  than 
in  name.  This  striped  arched  roof  which  shuts 
around  and  al)out  Jack  is  really  not  a  part  of  the 
flower  at  all,  but  is  simply  a  kind  of  cloak  which  he 
wraps  over  pnd  about  himself  to  keep  out  the  rain 
and  the  cold.  Arc  you  curious,  now,  to  know  where 
the  real  flowers  are?  Here,  look  upon  Jack  himself! 
What  do  you  see?  Is  he  not  beautifully  decked  out 
in  yellow  and  gold?    These  wee  yellow  things,  such 
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as  you  may  see  in  the  heart  of  a  rose  and  most  other 
flowers,  are  all  that  Jack  can  boast  of  in  the  way  of 
blossoms. 

Another  interesting  thing  about  our  plant  is  the 
variations  in  color  which  may  be  found  in  Jack  and 
his  gOAvn  in  diffei'ent  plants.  Sometimes  they  are 
dark,  sometimes  light,  and  if  you  are  very  observing 
you  may  even  find  one  in  which  these  parts  are  bright 
yellow.  In  the  eariy  English  springtime,  the  chil- 
dren there  gather  handfuls  of  the  closely  related 
flower  under  the  name  of  "Lords  and  Ladies."  They 
call  all  of  the  dark  ones  lords,  and  all  of  the  lighter 
ones  ladies.  In  olden  times  in  England  these  flowers 
were  called  *^'ake  Robins'^  and  "Cuckoo-points/' 
but  these  terms  have  almost  gone  out  of  use,  and  in 
our  country,  at  least,  they  are  universally  known  as 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit,  Preacher-in-the-Pulpit,  or  Indian 
turnip. 

Yes,  our  plant  has  yet  another  name, — Indian 
turnip  I  How  do  you  suppose  that  it  came  by  this 
one?  I  will  tell  you.  The  name  Indian  turnip 
comes  from  the  use  as  a  food  by  the  Indians  of  that 
which  at  first  thought  you  would  call  the  root  of  the 
plant.    If  you  should  taste  of  this  or  of  any  part  of 


the  plant  when  raw,  you  would  find  it  so  acrid  that  it 
would  blister  youi*  mouth  and  tdngue.  When  I  was 
a  cliild,  they  tolc  me  that  it  is  poisonous  when  eaten, 
but  I  have  learned  since  that  that  is  not  true.  The 
Indians  boil  the  whole  plant,  when  it  looses  its 
acridity  and  bccc  mes  a  very  nutritious  food.  We  are 
told  that  one-fourth  of  the  bulk  of  what  we  call  the 
root  is  starchy  matter  fit  for  food. 

Now  let  us  think  why  it  is  called  a  turnip.  As 
you  know,  the  common  turnip  is  the  root  of  the  plant 
ihat  bears  that  name.  Look  at  this  turnip!  What 
do  you  find  branching  out  just  above  it?  This  lower 
part,  then,  is  not  the  root.  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is. 
It  is  really  a  peculiar  kind  of  underground  stem,  just 
as  the  potato  and  the  artichoke  are  both  stems.  I 
think,  however,  that  this  is  called  a  turnip  because  it 
resembles  the  real  turnip  in  form,  plaxje  of  growth, 
food  value,  ere. 


"^i^M 


If  you  should  look  for  our  friend  Jack  a  month  or 
two  from  now,  you  will  find  him  greatly  changed. 
The  one  or  two  .  compound 
leaves  whose  petioles 
sheathed  the  base  of  the  stalk 
on  which  Jack  is  borne  have 
disappeared,  and  the  yellow, 
green,  and  purple  striped 
cloak  which  he  donned  so 
jauntily  has  faded  and  fallen. 
Jack,  himself  is  changed  alio. 
He  is  now  plump  and  thick- 
set, and  instead  of  the  yellow 
flowers  have  come  green  froit 
or  berries,  which  later  yet 
will  turn  to  a  bright  red.  In 
Fig.  II.  you  will  see  him  as 
he  appears  in  the  fall  of  the 
year. 
And  now  that  we  have 
learned  so  many  things  about  this  queer  plant,  I  want 
you  to  learn  the  following  stanza,  that  we  may  repeat 
it  together  when  we  would  do  honor  to  our  friend 
Jack: — 

"Jack  in  the  puliiit 
Preachee  to-day 
Under  the  green  trees 
Just  over  the  way. 
Squirrel  and  song  sparrow, 

High  on  their  perch, 
Hear  the  sweet  lily-bells 

Ringing  to  church. 
Come,  hear  what  his  reverence 
Rises  to  say 
*     In  his  low-painted  pulpit 
This  calm  Sabbath  day. 
Fair  is  the  canopy 

Over  him  seen, 
Penciled  by  Nature's  hand, 
Black,  brown,  and  green. 
Green  is  his  surplice, 

Green  are  his  bands; 
In  his  queer  little  pulpit 
The  litUe  prieet  stands." 

■  ♦  •^■•■♦■•. 


Tricky  Dot. 

BY   CHARLES    F.   JOHNSON. 

(For  Reproduction.) 
^PvO*^  ^s  a  small  white  horse  that  lives  on  a  farm  and 
W|  works  hard  most  every  day.  Her  master  is  kind  to 
her.  She  did  not  like  the  check-rein  that  she  bad 
to  wear  in  the  field,  because  it  held  up  her  head  so  tliat 
she  could  not  get  a  bite  of  grass  when  she  wanted  it  But 
sometimes  she  wanted  the  grass  so  much  that  she  learned 
to  drop  down  on  her  knees,  and  then  she  was  near  enough 
to  get  all  she  wanted.  After  she  got  a  mouthful  she  would 
stand  up  and  eat  it.  In  this  way  she  could  help  herself 
in  spite  of  her  master.  "Where  there's  a  will  there's  a 
way,"  even  with  a  horse. 


We  present,  as  our  supplement  for  June,  a  portrait 
of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  the  ^^Old  Manse.'^ 


■•■».>.f  .■.♦  >■■ 


Patriotic  enthusiasm  runs  high  all  over  this  broad 
land  just  now,  and  schools  are,  and  must  be,  in  the 
forefront  of  this  awakening. 
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A  RECIPE  FOR  SUCCESS. 

BY    JEAN   HALIFAX. 

[For  the  young  teachers  who  begin  their  new  work  next 
September.] 

N.  6.  We  do  not  think  we  *'  know  it  all*'— we  onlj  gire  a 
few  hints  which  hare  grown  out  of  our  ownrezperience. 

ELL  begun  is  half  done/'  so  begin  dur- 
ing your  vacation  to  prepare  for  a  year 
of  success. 

The  first  direction  in  the  re6ipe  for 
haxe-pie  is,  "First  catch  your  hare." 
If  you  are  going  to  make  a  dress,  the  first  requisite 
is  the  material,  isn^t  it,  girls?  And  the  first  requisite 
for  our  school  work  is  material.  And  that  is  our 
work,  to  collect  the  material  for  charmingly  interest- 
ing and  helpful  lessons  next  year,  during  these  long, 
restful,  siiiumei  days.  ' 

The  most  iiseful  thing  you  can  find  for  school  work 
IS  good  health.  It  will  keep  you  from  growing  nerve- 
worn,  despondent,  or — cross!  If  you  are  worn  and 
weary,  the  children  will  be  restless  and  uninterested. 
So  first  look  out  for  your  health.  Be  out  of  doors  as 
much  as  is  poeeible. 

And  what  are  you  to  collect?  Well  a  little  of 
ever}ihing,  only  there  must  be  "method"  in  your 
"madness.*^ , 

If  you  put  }oui  collecting  off  until  the  time  for 
using  your  mat  trial  has  come,  you  will  keep  worried 
and  the  work  will  always  be  ahead  of  yofl.  You  will, 
therefore,  be  imder  a  nervous  strain."  But  if  your 
summer  has  been  one  of  preparation  as  well  as  rest, 
you  will  be  free  to  enjoy  all  that  comes  in  your  way, 
and  your  health  and  spirits  will  be  accorcingly  im- 
proved, and  youi  school  work  will  not  wear  on  your 
body  and  neiTes. 

Your  collection  will  be  too  large  to  be  packed  in 
your  trunk,  so  g'^i  a  box  from  the  grocer's,  and  arm 
yourself  with  all  the  pasteboard  boxes,  handkerchief, 
collar,  shoe,  thread  boxes,  etc.,  which  the  stores  will 
give  you.  Your  various  specimens,  nicely  labeled, 
classified,,  with  date  and  place  when  and  where  found 
written  on  them,  and  with  explanatory  notes  pasted 
inside  each  box,  will  safely  repose  in  their  proper 
place  till  needed  again. 

You  may  fmd  printed  scraps  from  newspapers, 
teachers'  journals,  etc.,  which  can  be  pasted  on  the 
box  covers.  For  instance,  Box  No.  20  holds  a  wren's 
nest.  And  in  the  March  number  of  the  Primary 
So-and-so  you  found  an  article  on  "The  Wren  and 
Iler  Nest."  Paste  it  on  the  box  cover.  It  is  all  ready 
for  your  shelves  (for  of  course  you'll  have  a  glass- 
doored  bookcase  put  into  your  schoolroom  for  your 
own  and  the  children's  specimens.  A  carpenter  or 
the  big  boys  can  make  a  cheap,  useful  case,  if  you 
cannot  get  a  new  or  second-hand  one). 

Perhaps  you  wonder  why  these  scraps  are  not  made 
into  a  book  instead  of  being  pasted  on  the  boxes. 
Well,  we  found  in  our  school  that  the  children  liked 
to  look  over  the  collection  on  rainy  days  or  while 
waiting  for  school  to  "take  up,"  or  even  at  their  seats 
after  lessons  were  learned,  and  they  were  at  a  loss  as 


to  what  to  do.  And  the  frequent  ^looking  over"  the 
specimens  and  reading  the  descriptions  pasted  on 
made  them  quite  familiar  with  the  notes. 

So  much  in  regard  to  the  boxes.  Now  as  to  the 
contents. 

1.  Twigs.  Tie  the  bits  of  twigs  from  different  trees  to 
the  box  by  linen  thread,  and  fasten  the  label  "apple-tree^'* 
"wild  crab,"  etc,,  to  each  specimen.  Have  as  complete 
a  collection  of  samples  in  your  twig  box  as  possible.  The 
children  will  have  a  twig  lesson  some  day,  and  draw  and 
describe  each  specimen. 

2.  Nuts.  Divide  your  box  into  compartments  by 
means  of  strips  of  pasteboard  sewed  in,  and  arrani^e  yonr 
nuts  in  the  little  squares.  Label  each  nut,  of  course,  for 
the  city  child's  benefit. 

"But  summer  isn't  nutting  time,"  you  say. 

You'll  find  plenty  of  last  year's  nuts  for  samples  in  your 
walks  or  drives,  or  left  over  from  last  year's  store  in  some 
country  attic.  Make  friends  with  the  boys  at  the  farm- 
house, and  they'll  help  your  collection  in  its  growth. 

3.  Stones.  I  don't  intMid  that  you  shall  carry  home  a 
cliff  or  two,  bodily,  but  tiny  specimens  can  certainly  be 
taken.  There  is  hardly  a  spot  where  specimens  of  stones 
can  not  be  found  in  abundance,  with  all  the  strange  his- 
tory of  long  ages  ago  Imbedded  in  them. 

4.  Wood.  An  inch  or  two,  at  least,  from  each  tree. 
Tou  might  have  each  piece  cut  four  or  six  inches  square, 
polished,  and  fastened  on  the  top  of  your  cabinet,  if  you 
want  an  inlaid  or  mosaic  top.  And  I'll  warrant  you  that 
it  won't  be  many  weeks  before  every  child  knows  each 
piece  in  that  mosaic. 

5.  Bark.  An  inch  or  two  of  each  tree's  bark  will  be 
enough. 

6.  Mosses.  Bring  mosses  home  to  put  under  a  north 
window,  or  in  some  comer  of  the  schoolroom,  or  even  In 
a  box  under  your  desk  (put  it  on  casters).  Plant  the 
moss  in  a  baking  pan  so  that  you  may  water  it  freely  and 
safely.  This  will  be  a  living,  changing  object  lesson  for  a 
long  time. 

7.  Herbarium.  That  means  your  pressed  flowers, 
ferns,  weeds,  etc. 

8.  Ijeaf  Impressions.  That  is  your  collection  of  leaf 
photographs  in  ink.  You  probably  know  how  that  is 
done. 

9.  Bugs.  Flies,  beetles,  etc.  Only,  remember,  don't 
let  the  children  have  any  lesson  in  cruelty  from  you. 
There  are  ways  and  ways  of  managing  in  this  matter. 

10.  Living  Specimens.  Take  home  roots,  violet  roots, 
etc.,  and  plant  in  your  window  garden,  or  keep  in  your 
own  room,  and  bring  to  school  when  needed.  If  your 
summer  is  spent  by  the  seashore,  you  will  have  a  wealth 
of  material  for  your  work.  11.  Shells.  12.  Starfish. 
13.  Pebbles.  14.  Seaweed  and  sea  mosses;  and,  in  fact, 
all  the  treasures  which  the  briny  deep  will  so  willingly 
yield  up  to  you. 

"But  you  must  stay  in  the  city  all  summer." 

There  are  still  treasures  in  the  parks,  and  is  the  ocean 
too  far  away?  Isn't  there  a  lake  or  river  near?  Watch 
when  the  ground  Is  dug  up  for  new  buildings,  too.  There 
will  be  something  there,  even. 

15.  Take  home  material  for  an  aquarium.  I  once  had 
a  honey  jar  with  about  twenty-five  snails  in  it  whicE  de- 
lighted the  children  for  weeks.  Didn't  you  know  snails 
were  really  interesting?  Did  you  know  that  they  will 
learn  to  know  your  call,  or,  rather,  tap  on  the  glass,  and 
come  up  to  the  top  of  the  water  for  you  and  not  for  a 
stranger?    Oh,  there's  something  even  in  a  snail  Jar! 

You  will  ne<>d  some  good  books  of  reference  for  your 
summer  tour;  a  helpful,  simple  nature  book,  flower  book, 
bird  book,  etc.;  one  on  your  sea  treasures;  one  on  your 
woods,  etc.  You  will  need  them  for  the  schoolroom  work, 
so  you  might  as  well  get  them  now.  Get  a  year  or  two  of 
the  leading  teacher's  papers.  Study  them  more  than 
summer  novels. 
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The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  attend  some  institute,  or  sum- 
mer school.  Only,  don't  study  yourself  sick  and  nervouB. 
Absorb,  instead  of  anxiously  grab  and  clutch,  each  idea. 

Next,  plan  out  your  year's  work,  and  take  that  plan  to 
the  best  teacher  you  can  find.  Even  though  an  utter 
stranger,  she  will  recognize  you  as  a  fellow-worker,  and 
be  glad  to  give  you  the  practical  advice  which  you  need. 

If  your  grade  is  above  the  primary  your  collection  will 
also  show:  (1)  Photos  of  noted  places  and  kodak  pictures 
of  your  own;  (2)  Notes  on  interesQng  places. 

[Hardly  any  place  is  absolutely  without  some  historic 
or  interesting  associations.  Consult  town  records,  etc., 
and  enthuse  your  pupils  so  that  they  will  do  the  same 
next  summer.] 

3.  "Historic  relics.  Shot,  or  something  from  some  bat- 
tleground. Flowers,  etc.,  from  noted  places.  Your  snap 
shots  of  the  grounds  or  houses,  or  cannons,  etc.  Models 
of  famous  ships,  etc.  These  will  be  a  wonderful  help  In 
your  history  and  geography  work,  as  well  as  in  all  "com- 
positions." 

No'.v  for  the  school  work  in  September. 
1.     Go  to  tlie  place  where- you  are  to  teach  at  least 
two  or  three  days  before  the  term  begins. 
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Get  thoroughly  settled,  so  that  your  time  and 
strength,  -will  be  kept  free  for  the  school  work  in  its 
first  days. 

Get  a  list  of  yonr  (probable)  scholars,  and  call  on 
them  at  their  homes,  if  possible.  If  there  is  a  ring- 
leader of  mischief  among  them,  win  over  his  parents, 
and  then  win  him  over  by  letting  him  do  something 
to  help  you.  Perhaps  getting  your  "greens,*'  etc., 
for  festoons  will  be  the  safest  work  at  which  to  set 
him. 

The  day  before  school  begins,  with  the  help  of  that 
ring-leader  and  two  or  three  of  the  older  scholars, 
decorate  the  schoolroom.  Put  your  aquarium  on  the 
little  corner  stand.  Set  your  flowers  ori  your  desk. 
Put  your  moss  box  beneath  it.  Hang  up  some  good 
pictures;  be  sure  the  subjects  are  peaceful,  restful 
ones.  Perhaps  the  children  can  supply  you  with  a 
few;  each  ten  children  lending  a  few  pictures  for 
September,  the  next  set  loaning  some  for  October,  and 
so  on. 

Don't  get  tired  out  this  day.  Go  home  early,  eat 
heartily  of  plain  food,  go  to  bed  early  and  wake  up 
refreshed  and  ready  for  your  work. 


Be  at  the  sclioolhouse  in  good  season.  Wear  your 
prettiest,  daintiest  dress.  (One  teacher  whom  I  knew 
always  wore  a  white  dress,  with  flowers  in  her  belt, 
for  the  first  day.  She  said  she  sacrificed  it  to  the  good 
of  the  cause,  because  white  together  with  the  flowers^, 
seemed  to  have  a  quieting  effect  on  the  school.) 

Armed  also  with  your  sunniest,  most  courteous  air, 
assisted  by  two  or  three  of  the  most  popular  scholars^ 
armed  with  an  equally  courteous  smile,  as  your  aide 
camps,  meet  each  comer  at  the  schoolroom  door. 
[This  is  to  prevent  any  noisy  entrance,  as  you  want 
to  prevent  rather  than  put  a  stop  to,  disturb- 
ances.] 

These  assistants  help  the  children  to  hang  their 
hats  and  wraps  on  the  proper  pegs  (already  labeled 
with  the  names  as  far  as  you  have  been  able  to  do  so)' 
or  to  put  rubber*!  in  the  proper  box,  or  to  hang  them 
to  tho  right  pcgL*. 

Tlien  these  aide  camps — if  you  are  too  busy — ex- 
plaiii  a  Ijltlc  r.bout  the  cabinet,  etc.,  and  show  the 
childi'en  to  their  seats. 

[It  will  only  take  a  few  minutes'  drilling  the  day  before 
for  this  work.  Or,  if  such  aide  camps  are  an  impoesi- 
bility,  you  can  find  some  girls,  your  friends,  or  members 
of  the  church  you  expect  to  attend,— the  minister  will  give 
you  the  names  of  some  pleasant,  capable  girls  who  would 
be  willing  to  help  you  for  an  hour  on  this  first  morning, — 
who  will  serve  instead.] 

Does  this  seeni  unnecessary?  After  youVe  taught 
a  good  many  years,  3^ou*ll  see  how  valuable  that  first 
impression  of  a  courteous,  orderly,  interesting  place 
really  is.  And  that  is  of  the  greatest  value.  Your 
helpers  are  dismissed  before  the  opening  exercises 
probably. 

As  soon  as  these  exercises  are  over,  and  they  should 
be  helpful,  earnest,  and  reverent,  while  you  are  tak- 
ing tho  names  and  addresses  of  the  scholars,  whom 
you  could  not  meet  before,  the  others  can  be  making " 
out  a  short  account  of  their  summer. 

Tell  them  that  the  cabinet  which  Btands  just  at  the 
l>ack  of  the  platform^  labeled  (over  it)  ^T^n  Summer 
Time"  [make  the  letters  of  evergreen]  represents  the 
treasures  you  found  during  your  vacation.  And  ask 
them  what  ernes  of  those  specimens  they  also  found 
in  their  vacation  days.  That  will  be  sure  to  win 
their  hearis,  loi  the  boys  have  probably  found  nests, 
etc.,  in  which  they  have  become  interested. 

Put  on  the  board  a  map  of  the  place  where  you 
spent  your  summer.  Ask  them  to  make  a  map  of 
their  summer  home.  If  they  do  not  know  how,  help 
them.  Use  tliis  for  the  geography  and  language 
lesson. 

Even  if  they  have  been  obliged  to  stay  in  the  city 
all  summer,  tliey  will  have  seen  and  heard  a  good 
deal  which  can  be  woven  into  a  "composition.'' 
[N.  U.  (Jail  it  a  letter,  so  as  not  to  frighten  them!] 

Some  boy  has ,  tried  the  free  swimming  tank. 
There  is  a  chance  for  a  tiny  talk  on  "the  world  is 
growing  better."  How  thoughtful  in  some  one  to 
plan  those  free  bath  houses!  In  the  days  long,  long 
ago,  people  did  not  found  asylums,  etc.,  as  they  do 
now,  and  so  on. 

There  is  tjme  for  a  wee  nature  lesson,  as  you  show 
them  the  bouquet,  "which  may  wither  soon,  so  we 
will  find  out  all  we  can  about  these  flowers  now,  while 
they  are  fresh. 
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"And  now  we  will  have  some  lessons  from  our 
books;  after  that,  if  there  is  time,  I  will  tell  you  how 
and  where  I  found  that  eagle's  feather  on  the  fourth 
shelf/' 

You  have  made  them  anxious  to  work  steadily 
on  their  lessons,  in  order  to  hear  the  story  of  the 
eagle's  feather.  And  the  school  is  quiet  and  busy. 
Help  them  to  get  well  started  on  those  ^T)ook  lesfiong*' 
and  be  thinking  out  the  programme  which  will  go  on 
the  board  to-morrow.  For  it  is  impossible  to  do  that 
the  first  morning,  although  of  course  you  have  a 
general  plan  on  the  board  as  a  guide. 

Ask  the  children  to  tell  the  folks  at  home  what 
they  have  heard  about  the  birds'  nests,  etc.,  and  ask 
them  to  get  their  parent's  help  on  making  out  an 
account  of  their  (the  children's)  simimer.  Tell  the 
children  that  as  their  parents  are  older  than  they, 
their  memories  will  probably  be  longer  and  stronger, 
and  so  they  v;ill  be  able  to  add  many  points.  And 
tlie  parents  will  begin  to  take  an  interest  in  what 
the  children  are  doing. 

Whatever  is  the  leading  talk  of  the  day  may  serve 
as  the  basis  for  a  "talk";  the  children  may  write  it 
down,  have  an  object  lesson  on  it  if  possible,  and 
ask  their  parents  more  about  it  at  home. 

The  next  day  you  can  begin  on  making  the  ^Tbobk 
lessons"  interesting. 

Knd  out  from  them  which  school,  or  room,  is  con- 
sidered by  them  the  model  one.  Arouse  in  them  a 
desire  to  make  their  room  a  perfect  one,  the  model 
one  in  the  city.  Write  down  on  the  board  the  points 
they  give  you  on  the  best  school;  and  then  plan  with 
them  as  to  what  can  be  done  to  bring  this  particular 
room  up  to  the  standard. 

Encourage  them  to  work  with  you.  Make  them 
feel  that  they  arc  partners,  that  this  room  is  a  miniar 
turc  republic,  not  an  absolute  monarchy.  Let  them 
feel  their  responsibility  and  their  grand  true  privi- 
lege; and  you  will  be  sure  to  make  your  work  there  a 
success. 

For  if  you  an  thoroughly  in  earnest  yourself,  and 
love,  01*  try  to  love — ^for  you  will  succeed  in  time — 
the  children,  yoi:  need  not  fear  that  you  will  be  a 
failure.    And  remember, 

"Thou  must  be  true  thyself 
If  thou  the  truth  would'st  teach." 

One  word  more:  "Success  to  you"  is  the  toast  of  all 
your  fellow-workers  who  have  been  long  in  the 
service. 


FABLES  FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

BY  ELLA  M.  POWERS,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

PON  the  board  write  a  list  of  words  the 
^^j«u  jr       children  may  be  in  doubt  about  spell- 
\V^J^      ing.    Then  read  the  fable  to  them  and 
\^  S^      ask  them  to  write  it. 

Little  ones  of  six  or  seven  years  of 
age  can  write  these  fables  as  readily  as:  "I  see  a  cat." 
THE   FOX   AND   THE   GRAPES. 


fox 

could 

grapes 

said 

high 

want 

nne 

them 

jumped 

sour 

A  fox  saw  some 

gi-apee 

They  were  on  a 

high  vine. 

The  fox  jumped  and  jumped. 

He  could  not  get  them. 

At  last  the  fox  said:  T  do  not  want  them. 

are  sour  grapes." 

THE 

PROG 

AND  THE  OX. 

ox 

another 

brook 

wished 

drink 

puffed 

stepped 

burst 

killed 

happy 

They 


An  ox  came  to  a  brook  to  drink. 
The  ox  stepped  on  a  frog  and  killed  it. 
Another  frog  wished  to  be  as  big  as  an  ox. 
She  puffed  and  puffed  and  at  last  she  burgt. 
It  is  best  to  be  happy  as  we  are. 

THE   CAT  AND    THE   BIRDS. 
said 


some 
told 
birds 
sick 


must 
about 
coat 


were  cure 

Some  one  told  the  cat  that  the  birds  were  sick. 

The  cat  said,  "I  must  go  and  see  about  this." 

So  he  put  on  his  coat  and  hat  and  took  some  pills 
in  a  box. 

Then  he  went  to  see  the  birds. 

''I  hear  you  are  sick,"  said  the  cat.  "I  have  come 
to  cure  you." 

"0,  0,"  said  the  birds.  *^e  can  get  well  without 
you.  You  will  not  cure  us.  You  came  to  eat  us. 
We  know  you,  old  cat." 

The  following  is  a  facsimile  story  written  by  a  six- 
year-old. 


JAjt  T^Axxv  oyyvoL  ^tksi/0% 
am  ox,  .ho- aM  ^j\AA^       o^/Kvd- 4bu|^c4. 
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MOTHERS'  DAY. 

BY   CONTENT   PACKARD. 

tmAYE  each  child  write  a  note  an  dainty  paper  invit- 
e|  ing  his  mother  to  visit  the  school  at  a  specified 
^^    time.    Give  a  form  of  invitation,  if  thought  beet. 

Place  "Honor  to  Our  Mothers"  in  evergreen  let- 
ters over  the  entrance.    Decorate  the  blackboards  with 
appropriate  selections. 
Arrange  the  best  work  of  the  pupils  on  little  tables 
>  here  and  there  for  Inspection  after  the  exercises. 

If  such  pictures  as  "The  Madonna/'  "Queen  Louise  and 
Her  Sons,"  "Cornelia  and  Her  Jewels"  can  be  borrowed, 
they  will  be  of  interest 

Ask  the  children  to  bring  flowers,  and  at  closing  time 
station  two  children  at  each  entrance  with  flowers,  to  be 
given  out  to  visitors  as  they  leave. 
SONG  (school).    [Tune:  "Maryland,  my  Maryland."] 
To-day  we  gatlier,  every  one, 

'Tis  Mothers'  Day,  our  Mothers'  Day; 
With  joyous  hearts  we  greet  you  all, 
'Tis  Mothers'  Day,  our  Mothers'  Day. 

•  O,  may  we  now  all  prove  to  you 

On  Mothers'  Day,  dear  Mothers'  Day, 
We  love  you  best  of  all  the  world. 
This  Mothers'  Day,  our  Mothers'  Day. 
SCRIPTURE      READING     (teacher).— Proverbs      i.: 
Sand9,  Exodufixx.:  12,  Proverbs  vl. :  20,  Isaiah  Ixvi.:  13. 
RECITATION.— "Mother  Knows." 

Nobody  knows  of  the  work  it  makes 

To  keep  the  house  together; 
Nobody  knows  of  the  steps  it  takes. 
Nobody  knows  but  mother. 

Nobody  listens  to  childish  woes, 

Which  kisses  only  smother; 
Nobody's  pained  with  naughty  blows,  • 

Nobody — only  mother. 

Nobody  knows  of  the  sleepless  care 

Bestowed  on  baby  brother; 
Nobody  knows  of  the  tender  prayer. 

Nobody — only  mother. 

;  Nobody  knows  of  the  lesson  taught 

Of  loving  one  another; 
.'  Nobody  knows  of  the  patience  sought, 

Nobody— only  mother. 

•  Nobody  knows  of  the  anxious  fears 

Lest  darlings  may  not  weather 
The  storm  in  after  years, 
Nobody  knows  but  mother. 

Nobody  kneels  at  the  throne  above 

To  thank  the  Heavenly  Father 
For  that  sweetest  gift— a  mother's  love; 
Nobody  can  but  mother. 
SONG  (school).     [Tune:  "Sweet  Marie."] 
With  our  mothers  here  to-day. 
Let  us  all  be  bright  and  gay; 
Let  us  all  now  happy  be, 
Every  one. 

They  have  come  to  be  our  guests; 
We  will  try  to  do  our  best; 
We  will  show  them  that  we  love  them 
'  Best  of  all. 

And  to  all  we'll  ever  try. 
Every  day  and  every  hour. 


To  be  kind  and  gentle,  as  they  are  to  us; 

Ever  loving,  ever  good,  ever  patient,  ever  true. 

Ever  ready  to  be  helpful  unto  all. 
RECITATION.— "A  Fellow's  Mother." 

"A  fellow's  mother,"  said  Fred  the  wise, 
With  his  rosy  cheeks  and  his  merry  eyes, 
"Knows  what  to  do  if  a  fellow  gets  hurt 
By  a  thump,  or  a  briuse,  or  a  fall  In  the  dirt 

"A  fellow's  mother  has  bags  and  strings. 
Rags  and  buttons,  and  lots  of  things; 
No  matter  how  busy  she  is,  she'll  stop 
To  see  how  well  you  can  spin  your  top. 

"She  does  not  care — not  much,  I  mean — 
If  a  fellow's  face  is  not  always  clean; 
And  if  your  trousers  are  torn  at  the  knee. 
She  can  put  in  a  patch  that  you'd  never  see. 

"A  fellow's  mother  is  never  mad. 

And  only  sorry  if  you're  bad: 

And  I'll  tell  you  this,  if  you're  only  true. 

She'll  always  forgive  you,  whate'er  you  do. 

"I'm  sure  of  this,"  said  Fred  the  wise. 

With  a  manly  look  in  his  laughing  eyes, 

"I'll  mind  my  mother  quick,  every  day; 

A  fellow's  a  baby  that  don't  obey."   — Selected. 

ADDRESS  (teacher).     [This  will  be  a  grand,  oppor- 
tunity to  draw  mothers  and  teacher    closely  together.] 

RECITATION.— "Mother's  Room." 

I'm  awfully  sorry  for  Jack  Roe, 

He's  tlie  boy  who  lives  with  his  aunt,  you  know; 

And  he  says  his  house  is  filled  with  gloom 

Because  it  has  no  "mother's  room." 

I  tell  you  what,  it  is  fine  enough 

To  talk  of  "boudoirs"  and  such  fancy  stufF, 

But  the  room  of  rooms  that  seems  best  to  me. 

The  room  where  I'd  always  rather  be. 

Is  mother's  room,  where  a  fellow  can  rest, 

And  talk  of  things  his  heart  loves  best. 

What  if  I^do  get  dirt  about. 

And  sometimes  startle  my  aunt  with  a  shout? 

It  is  mother's  room,  and,  if  she  don't  mind. 

To  the  hints  of  others  I'm  always  blind. 

Maybe  I  lose  my  things — what  then? 

In  mother's  room  I  find  them  again. 

And  I've  never  denied  that  I  litter  the  floor 

With  marbles  and  tops  and  many  things  more; 

But  T  tell  you,  for  boys  with  a  tired  head. 

It  is  Jolly  to  rest  it  on  mother's  bed. 

Now  poor  Jack  Roe,  when  he  visits  me, 

I  take  him  to  mother's  room,  you  see. 

Because  it's  the  nicest  place  to  go 

When  a  fellow's  spirits  are  getting  low. 

And  mother,  she's  always  kind  and  sweet. 

And  there's  always  a  smile  poor  Jack  to  greet. 

And,  somehow,  the  sunbeams  seem  to  glow 

More  brightly  in  mother's  room,  I  know. 

Than  anywhere  else,  and  you'll  never  find  gloom 

Or  any  old  shadow  in  mother's  room. 

— Harper's  Young  People. 

SOIjO.— "My  Trundle  Bed."     (This  should  be  sung  by 
some  one  from  outside  the  school.) 

QUOTATIONS.— Quotations  similar  to  the  following:— 
"Who  is  queen  of  Baby  land? 

Mother  kind  and  sweet. 
And  her  love  from  above 
Guides  the  litUe  feet."  .^^ 
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"God  could  not  be  evenrwhere,  so  he  made  mothers." 
Immediately  after  these  quotations,  have  the  school  re- 
cite the  following: — 

Hundreds  of  stara  in  the  pretty  sky, 
Hundreds  of  shells  on  the  shore  together, 
Hundreds  of  birds  that  go  singing  by, 

Hiindreds  of  beee  in  the  sunny  weather, 
Hundreds  of  dewdrops  to  greet  the  dawn. 
Hundreds  of  lambs  in  the  purple  clover. 
Hundreds  of  butterflies  on  the  lawn, — 
But  only  one  mother  the  wide  world  oyer. 
SOLO.— "Home,  Sweet  Home." 
RECITATION.— "Child  and  Mother." 
P  Mother-My-Ix>ve,  if  you'll  give  me  your  hand. 

And  go  where  I  ask  you  to  wander, 
I  will  lead  you  away  to  a  beautiful  land — 

The  dreamland  that's  waiting  out  yonder. 
We'll  walk  in  the  sweet-poeie  garden  out  there, 
Where  moonlight  and  starlight  are  streaming. 
And  the  flowers  and  the  birds  are  filling  the  air 

With  the  fragrance  and  music  of  dreaming. 
There'll  be  no  little,  tired-out  boy  to  undress, 
No  questions  or  cares  to  perplex  you, 


And  we  thank  you  all  for  coming  here  to-day, 
We  have  tried  to  do  our  best. 
And  to  show  our  love  for  yoo. 
And  we  hope  youll  come  again  some  other  day. 

Choms. 
Wave*  the  flags  for  our  dear  mothers. 
Loving,  tender,  kind,  and  true; 
No  oTip  else  with  them  ooinparag« 
No  one  so  much  for  us  cares. 
May  our  Father  bless  them  each  and  every  one. 

*Let  each  child  wave  a  small  flag  which  has  not  been  in 
sight  up  to  this  time. 

■•■»»  ^  ■  ♦  gi 


THE  PIED  PIPER  OF  HAHELIN. 

BY    MARA   L.    PRATT. 

'S'lZ  of  the  most  interesting  poems  for 
children  is  the  "Pied  Piper  of  Hame- 
lin.*'  I  have  often  wondered  why 
teachers  do  not  use  it  more. 

Recently,  out  in  the  little  Iowa  town 
of  Preston,  I  found  a  real  genius  of  a  primary  teacher, 
— Miss  Pasch, — whose  children  were  full  of  the  Pied 


Town  Overbun  with  Rats. 


There'll  be  no  lltUe  bruises  or  bumps  to  caress, 

Nor  patching  of  stockings  to  vex  you. 
For  1*11  rock  you  away  on  the  silver-dew  stream, 

And  sing  you  asleep  when  you're  weary, 
And  no  one  shall  know  of  our  beautiful  dream 

But  you  and  your  own  little  dearie. 

And  when  I  am  tired  I'll  nestle  my  head 

In  the  bosom  that  soothed  me  so  often, 
And  the  wide-awake  stars  shall  sing  in  my  stead 

A  song  which  my  dreaming  shall  soften. 
So,  Mother-My-I-iOve,  let  me  take  your  dear  hand, 

And  away  through  the  starlight  we'll  wander — 
Away  through  the  mist  to  the  beautiful  land — 

The  dreamland  that's  waiting  out  yonder! 

— Eugene  Field. 
SONG.— "Good  Bye." 

[Tune:  "Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp."] 
Now  we  bid  j'ou  all  good-bye. 
Till  we  meet  you  once  again, 


Piper.  And,  as  one  is  always  rejoiced  to  find  her  own 
ideas  in  expression,  I  prevailed  upon  the  teacher  to 
give  mo  a  bit  of  her  work.  Here  it  is,  straight  from 
the  children's  own  hands.  Perhaps  it  will  be  a  happy 
suggestion  to  sc^me  primary  teacher  who  is  wonder- 
ing what  she  si  jail  find  next  to  interest  the  children 
in.  The  poem  is  T^obert  Browning's,  and  so  is  easily 
available. 

THE    PIPER    AND    THE    RATS. 

Near  the  city  of  Hanover  is  Hamelin  town. 
Hamelin  ti  \vq  i^*  in  Brunswick. 
A  deep,  wide  river  runs  by  the  wall  of  the  town. 
Long  ago  this  town  was  filled  with  rats. 
The  dogs  antl  cats  could  not  catch  them. 
They  would  bite  the  babies  in  their  cradles. 
When  the  luen's  Sunday  hats  were  put  away,  the 
rats  made  nests  in  them. 
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At  last  the  people  went  to  the  mayor. 
They  told  him  he  must  get  the  rats  out  of  town. 
The  miayor  wished  he  could  get  away. 
He  thought  eo  hard  that  his  head  hurt. 
Some  one  tapped  on  the  door. 
The  men  feared  it  was  a  rat. 
In  came  a  strange-looking  figure  in  a  red  and 
yellow  coat. 


for  An  Opening  Exercise. 

1.    Subject:    "A  Lie  Sticks.^' 

*^ould  you  tell  a  lie  for  three  cents?*^  asked  a 
teacher  of  one  of  her  boys.  "No,  ma'am/'  answered 
Dick,  veiT  promptly. 

"For  ten  cents?''    "No,  ma'am." 

"For  a  dollar?"     "No,  ma'am."     . 

"For  a  hundred  dollars?"     "No,  ma'am." 

"For  a  thousand  dollars?"  ^%— ^ 


Rats  Following  the  Piper. 


He  was  very  tali  and  slim. 

He  told  them  be  had  a  charm  to  draw  the  rats  from 
their  town. 

The  mayor  told  him  he  would  give  him  a  great 
sum  of  money  ii'  he  could  rid  the  town  of  rats. 

Then  the  piper  went  into  the  street. 


Here  Dick  was  staggered.  A  thousand  dollars 
looked  like  a  big  sum.  Oh!  what  a  lot  of  things  he 
could  buy  with  a  thousand  dollars.  While  he  was 
thinking  whether  i-t  would  pay  to  tell  a  lie  for  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  a  boy  behind  him  cried  out:  "No,  ma'am." 

"Why  not?"  asked  the  teacher.     Now,  mark  this 


Rats  Plunging  into  the  River 


He  began  to  play  on  a  pipe  that  was  tied  to  his  scarf. 
There  was  a  great  noise  as  the  rats  all  came  tumbling. 
They  followed  the  piper  for  their  lives. 
He  led  them  down  to  the  deep,  wide  river. 
They  all  plunged  in  and  were  drowned. 


boy's  answer  and  do  not  forget  it. 
"Because,  ma'am,"  replied  he,  "the  lie  sticks." 
When  the  thousand  dollars  are  all  gone,  and  the 

good  things  bought  with  them  are  all  gone  too,  the 

lie  is  there  all  the  same. — Selected. 
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A  Patriotic  Songr  and  March. 

BY  ELLA  MARIE  POWERS. 

[This  may  be  given  by  tbe  whole  school,  or  more  effec- 
tlTely  by  a  company  of  twelve.] 

Marda^  con  moto, 

J- 


For  our  loved  freedom's  land  (15), 
We  are  children  of  sweet  liberty. 

(11)  Wave  your  fla^,  banners  wave  (2) ! 
For  the  pure  and  the  brave, 

Words  and  Music  by  Ella  Makie  Powers. 


^^fjEa-r^tes; 


^ 

i^- 


Slng  of  men  who  were  brave  (1), 
Wave  your  flags,  let  them  wave  (2), 

Wave  the  red  and  the  white  and  the  blue. 
To  the  heroes  we  love  (4), 
And  our  dear  flag  above  (6), 

We  will  ever  be  loyal  and  true  (6). 

Wave  your  flags,''let  them  wave  (2), 
For  our  heroes  so  brave, 

To  each  name  we'll  be  loyal  and  true  (6), 
For  the  stars  and  the  stripes  (5), 
For  our  Gtod  and  the  right. 

Wave  th6  red  and  the  white  and  the  blue  (2). 

(8)  As  the  drums  long  ago 
dalled  to  war  soldiers  brave  (4), 

There  to  flght  for  our  land  grand  and  free. 
Now  to-day  drums  may  call  (9), 
In  the  strife  do  not  fall  (10^, 

From  our  own'dutiee  we  never  flee. 

(11)  Marching  on,  marching  on. 
Like  a  true  soldier  bom, 

Ever  brave,  ever  Just,  ever  true. 
To  the  roll  of  the  drum  (9) 
With  a  promptness  we  come, 

(2)  Marching  on  with  the  red,  white,  and  blue  (12). 

Our  old  flag  we  salute  (13), 
E#ach  brave  son  a  recruit, 

For  our  Qod  and  our  flag  (5)  and  our  land 
Peal  the  bell,  roll  the  drum  (9), 
All  our  foes  will  succumb, 

When  our  captain  will  take  the  command. 

Hail  the  flag,  far  and  wide  (2), 
Wave  in  grandeur  and  pride  (2), 

As  we  pledge  now  our  love  ever  new  (13), 
We  will  ever  unite  (14), 
For  our  God  and  the  right, 

And  all  hall  to  the  red,  white,  and  blue  (2). 

While  our  brave  heroes  sleep  (4), 
We  their  mem'ry  will  keep. 

Spread  their  fame  over  land  and  o'er  sea; 
And  united  we  stand  (14), 


From  the  North  to  the  Southland  (16)  so  fair. 
Praise  the  men  who  were  brave  (4), 
Wave  the  flags  (2),  let  them  wave, 

For  our  union  and  peace  we  declare. 

MOTIONS. 

1.  stand  erect,  flags  oyer  left  shoulder. 

2.  Wave  flag :  rifrht,  left,  right,  left. 

3.  Raise  flags  higher ;  still  waying. 

4.  Point  with  right  hand  to  picture  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  or 
s6nie  hero.   (Picture  preyiously  placed  on  easel.) 

5.  Extend  right  arm  upward,  point  to  flag,  raise  e]res  steadily. 
(Flag  should  be  preyiously  draped  high  or  held  in  front  of  company 
by  the  captain.) 

6.  Flag  clasped  in  both  hands,  and  raised,  eyes  looking  upward.* 

8.  Ceasing  of  drums  which  haye  been  rolling  during  the  short 
interlude. 

9.  Faint  roll  of  a  drum. 

10.  Mark  time. 

11.  March. 

12.  Halt  (at  close  of  second  stanza).    Face  flag. 
18.  Salute  flag. 

14.  Hands  clasped  (across  desks  or  in  circles). 

15.  Sweep  of  hand  outward. 

16.  Point  to  north  and  south. 
March  to  seats. 

■»■»■#■  s  ■»  . 


Song. 

(Tune:  "Rally  round  the  flag.") 
We're  a  b«ind  of  little  children,  aa  happy  ajs  can  be, 

Waving  our  country's  flag  above  us. 
And  as  long  as  we  have  breath  we  will  flght  for  liberty, 

Waving  our  starry  flag  above  us. 

Chorus. 
Lift  up  our  banner  fair. 
Hurrah,  now  hurrah; 
Long  may  it  wave  and  ne'er  lose  a  star. 
And  should  treason  assail  it,  we'll  march  to  its  relief. 
Waving  this  banner  fair  above  us.  —Selected. 
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THE  PROUD  LITTLE  STEM. 

BY    W.    G.   LAWRENCE. 


NOE  upon  a  time  a  good  housefwif e  left  a 
sprig  from  a  cherry  tree  in  a  pan  with 
a  company  of  plump  potatoes.  The 
proud  little  cherry  stem  drew  herself 
haughtily  to  one  side  of  the  pan,  not 
liking  over  much  the  company  in  which  she  found 
herr^elf .  The  potatoes  paid  no  attention  to  the  stem, 
which  fretted  her  not  a  little,  for  she  was  accustomed 
to  being  admired  by  all  about  her. 

The  little  stem  shook  out  her  green  gown  and  tossed 
the  white  blossoms  on  her  bonnet,  hoping  thus  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  potatoes  to  herself,  but  all  in  vain. 
At  last  she  could  remain  quiet  no  longer,  so  after  a 
toss  of  her  whole  body  that  she  might  appear  at  her 
best,  she  remarked,  ^TTou  poor  potatoes  seem  to  be 
having  a  good  time  all  by  yourselves.  I  remember 
seeing  the  gardener  dig  you  out  of  the  ground  some 
time  ago.    Where  have  you  been  ever  since?" 

One  of  the  little  potatoes  replied  that  they  had  been 
in  the  cellar. 

'Toor  things,''  said  the  stem,  "to  be  bom  and 


do  while  they  were  staying  under  the  groimd  then  to 
compare  themselves  to  the  beautiful  branches  above, 
so  that  they  are  not  only  willing,  but  ready  to  follow 
the  ad'vnce  of  the  canary. 

^TTou  be  spokesman,''  said  they,  addressing  one  of 
their  number. 

^T)o  you  remember  where  your  leaves  came  from?" 
said  the  potato  to  the  stem. 

^Trom  buds,  of  course,"  said  the  stem. 

Tm  glad  thaft  you  know  about  the  bud,"  said  the 
potato.  ^TDo  you  not  see  something  like  buds  upon 
us?" 

The  stem  could  not  conceal  her  astonishment  at 
the  question.  The  canary  nearly  choked  itself  trying 
to  get  a  good  look  at  the  potatoes. 

^T^o  you  call  all  of  those  eyes  of  yours  buds?"  said 
the  stem. 

"Why  not?"  said  the  potato.  "Haven't  they  bud 
coverings  like  those  that  your  buds  once  had,  and  will- 
not  branches  start  from  them  just  as  did  your 
branches,  and  will  not — ■■ — " 

"Hold!   hold!"    said   the   stem   and    the   canary 


i 


btenv 


lUktck  ? 


brought  up  in  the  cold  earth,  and  then  to  be  shut  up 
in  a  musty  dark  old  cellar.  I'm  very,  very  glad  that 
I'm  not  a  root." 

^^Root,  indeed!  We  are  not  roots,"  said  the  pota- 
toes in  chorus. 

^Tou're  not!"  said  the  cherry  stem  in  amazement. 
**AVhy!  you  grow  in  the  ground,  don't  you?" 

^^ell,  if  we  do  grow  in  the  ground  we  are  not 
roots,"  said  the  potatoes  excitedly. 

*TIeigh  oh!  whaf  s  all  this  fuss  about  down  there," 
called  out  the  canary  from  his  perch  in  the  cage 
above. 

"The  potatoes  here  say  that  they  are  not  roots," 
replied  the  stem. 

"Roots,  indeed!"  screamed  the  potatoes  in  chorus. 

The  canary  stuck  his  little  yellow  head  far  out  from 
between  the  wires  of  his  cage  that  he  might  see  as 
well  as  hear  what  was  going  on  below.  The  cherry 
stem  went  into  a  fit  of  noisy  laughter. 

''Be  quiet!"  said  the  canary  to  the  stem;  "lef  s  hear 
what  the  potatoes  have  to  say  for  themselves." 

Now  the  little  potatoes  had  had  nothing  better  to 


together.    "Not  so  fast!" 

"Will  not  the  stems  from  our  buds,  after  a  time,, 
bear  leaves  and  blossoms?"  continued  the  potato  more 
calmly.  "Are  not  our-  buds  as  regularly  placed  as 
.yours?  Just  see  if  every  four  of  my  buds  do  not  form- 
a  diamond?  Look  at  the  turnip  there  on  the  tablet 
Has  she  any  'eyes'  as  you  call  them?  I  tell  you  that 
we  are  stems  just  as  truly  as  you  are." 

The  poor  little  cherry  stem  knew  not  what  to  say. 
She  looked  first  this  way  and  then  that  until  a  new 
idea  came  into  her  head.  "You  are  thick  like  the 
turnip,  anyway,"  said  she. 

"That  is  very  true,"  said  the  potato,  quietly,  for 
he  felt  that  his  cas©  was  already  won.  "We  are  thick 
and  unlike  some  other  stems,  yet  that  is  for  a  very 
good  purpose." 

There  was  nothing  left  for  the  little  cherry  stem 
to  say.  She  shook  so  violently  at  the  thought  of  the 
potato  classing  itself  with  the  stems  that  she  lost  her 
balance  and  tumbled  over  the  rim  of  the  pan  upon  the- 
table. 
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"Well!  well!  well!^^  said  the  canary  as  he  drew  him- 
self within  his  cage.  "One  would  hardly  have 
thought  of  the  stem  and  the  potato  as  being  such 
near  relatives." 


• » •'#>■#■•■ 


The  Bird  and  the  Fly. 

[A  Story  for  the  Youngest.] 

a  FLY  got  caught  in  a  big  spider's  web.     The  spider 

jS      was.  going  to  eat  him. 

v^  A  bird  saw  the  fly.    "Poor  liCtle  fly,"  said  the 

bird;  "I  will  help  you."    So  the  bird  tore  the  spider's  web 
apart  and  let  the  fly  out. 

One  day  this  good  little  bird  was  singing  in  a  tree.  A 
cruel  man  was  going  to  shoot  the  bird.  The  fly  flew  in 
one  of  his  eyes.  The  man  had  to  stop  to  brush  away  the 
fly.  Then  the  bird  flew  away.-— The  Easy  Primer,  Boston 
School  Supply  Company. 

■•■#■•■#  •  ♦  >i :- 


DRAGON    FLIES. 

BY  HALE  H.  KICHARDSON. 

RED,  here's  a  darning  needle,'^  said 
George  one  bright  day  in  July.  The 
^1^J2v  '^J^iJt^ren  in  their  rambles  had  come  to 
VXs3^?^  an  open  space  in  the  wood;  in  the 
middle  was  a  little  pond  in  which  grew 
some  bushes,  and  tall  grasses  nodded  round  the  edge. 
Fred  ran  quickly  to  George,  but  Edna  and  Mabel 
kept  back  a  little. 

*^Will  it  sting?"  said  Edna. 

'T  donH  know/^  said  George.     ^^Its  wing  seems  to 
be  broken,  for  it  can^.t  fly." 


Then  the  children  all  gathered  round  the  poor 
hurt  dragon  fly,  which  was  holding  on  tightly  to  a 
little  twig. 

"My,  what  a  big  head,"  said  George.  "It's  .nearly 
all  eyes,"  said  Fred. 

"But  what  lovely  wings,"  exclaimed  Edna;  "they're 
just  like  tissue  glass." 

Little  Mabel  was  looking  with  all  her  eyes.  She 
put  out  her  hand  and  the  dragon  fly  crawled  quickly 
on  to  her  finger.     The  other  children  cried  out: — 

"Oh!  it  might  sting  you!" 

Just  then  Uncle  Charlie  came  along.  "Xo,  dragon 
flies  do  not  sting,"  he  said.     "Don't  be  afraid,  Mabel." 

"Its  legs  feel  so  funny,"  said  Mabel. 

"How  many  has  it?" 


Mabel  counted  out  six,  and  Fred  wanted  to  know 
if  all  dragon  flies  had  four  wing?*.  "Yes,"  said  TJncle 
Charlie.  "See  how  fast  that  one  is  flpng  about 
How  his  wings  shine  in  the  sun.  He  is  catching  flies 
and  mosquitoes.     Let  us  go  close  to  the  pond." 

Mabel  put  her  dragon  fly  gently  on  a  twig  and  they 
went  down  to  the  pond.  "What  a  lot  of  tiny  ones 
there  are,"  said  Mabel;  "1  can  hardly  see  their  wings." 

"Yes,  there  are  a  great  many  different  kinds,  some 
very  small  and  some  with  bodies  three  inches  long 
and  wings  four  inches  across.     But  what  kind  of  a 


THE  OLD  SKIN. 

home  do  you  think  they  were  born  in?"  continued 
Uncle  Charlie. 

"I  think  their  ne>t  was  in  a  Ladies*  slipper," .  said 
Mabel. 

'T)o  they  grow  like  the  butterflies?"  asked  Fred. 

Uncle  Charlie  poked  in  the  water  with  his  cane  and 
stirred  up  the  mud  at  the  bottom.  "There,"  said  he, 
"right  in  that  black  mud  did  the  little  dragon  fly 
come  out  of  his  ogg.  But  he  was  only  able  to  crawl 
about  in  the  mud,  hunting  for  little  insects  to  eat. 
One  day.  when  he  had  grown  quite  big,  he  thought 
he  would  climb  up  a  stalk  and  see  what  there  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  bright  place  above  his  dark  home. 
Presently  he  climbed  out  of  the  water  into  this 
bright,  sunshiny  world,  which  was  so  different  from 
the  one  he  had  l^een  used  to.  Such  an  ugly  little 
fellow  he  was,  short  and  broad,  and  not  at  all  grace- 
ful, besides  being  covered  with  mud.  But  just  as 
soon  as  a  nice  bright  sunbeam  fell  upon  him,  his  skin 
cracked  down  the  back  and  he  crept  out  of  his  old 
skin  with  a  newly  shaped  body  and  something  that 
he  never  had  before.     What  was  it?" 

"Wings,"  cried  all  the  children  together. 

"Yes,  and  in  an  hour's  time  they  had  spread  out 
large  and  strong  and  beautiful,  and  he  was  off  with  a 
bound,  flying  as  swiftly  as  any  of  his  older  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  eating  all  the  flies  and  gnats  he 
con  Id  catch.  That  is  how  he  is  of  use  to  us.  He 
helps  to  prevent  the  smaller  flying  insects  becoming 
too  numerous." 

"Well,"  said  Fred,  "I'm  not  going  to  be  afraid  of 
any  more  dragon  flies/'  Just  then  a  great  big  one 
flew  directly  towards  him  and  he  dodged  behind 
Uncle  Charlie.  "I'm  not  afraid,"  said  Mabel  bravely. 
She  went  to  seek  her  wounded  friend,  but  the  wing 
had  healed  and  the  dragon  fly  had  flown  away. 
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PRIMARY  NUMBER  WORK.-(II.) 

BY  BLLA   M.     POWERS. 

Tlace. examples  like 

Dogs.  Boys.  Marbles. 

8-6  4X2  and      6+3 

^ipon  the  board  and  ask  the  children  for  stories 
^bout  them.  Ijet  these  problems  come  from  daily 
life^  nature^  and  practical  examples  in  arithmetic. 
Try  to  avoid  tlie  oft  repeated:  ^T  had  —  apples  and  — 
^ave  me  —  more/* 

Xo  teacher  will  omit  the  drill  in  rapid  mental 
work,  but  it  should  be  but  a  short  time.  Children 
soon  wear)'  of  tliis:  "Take  4  less  3  and  add  2,  take 
away  1,  add  3,  and  what  have  we?''  Use  the  device 
often,  but  only  a  very  few  moments  at  one  time. 

"One  thing  at  a  time,  but  many  things  in  an  hour." 

Oft'^n  require  the  children  to  give  arithmetical 
a^torie-j  from  drawings  you  may  make  upon  the  board. 
You  say  you  do  not  draw?  Xot  even  enough  for 
these  little  ones,  who  rarely  will  criticise?  Practice 
a  little  every  day,  and  think  of  the  good  you  will  be 
-Hble  to  do  and  the  pleasure  you  will  give  the  children. 

Fn'cly  iiftC  th?  circle: — 
1 


4/ 

I 

6 


^  5 

/7 


oX^ 


^9 


Ijet  ^ome  pupil  take  his  place  l)ef(>re  the  class,  and, 
pointing  to  some  number,  call  upon  others  to  give 
the  results.  This  may  be  used  for  addition,  sub- 
traction, or  multiplication,  or  vary  by  saying  "multi- 
ply," and  poiiK  to  a  number.  ^'Subtract"  may  be  the 
next  requisite.     "Add"  the  next. 

Amoi'ig  some  of  the  errors,  even  to-day,  we  find 
teachers  who  \rill  drill  for  several  days  upon  addition; 
then  subtraction  follows;  finally,  the  children  are  in- 
troduced to  the  "mysteries  of  multiplication."  Now, 
the  operations  in  numbers  are  intrinsically  related 
and  must  be  acquired  at  the  same  time:  not  only  those 
from  one  to  twenty,  but  in  all  work.  Can  a  child 
thoroughly  understand  nine  until  he  knows  that 

6  +  4=9 
9-5=4 
9-4=5 
•or  ten  until  he  is  sure  that 

iof  10  =  5 
10  -  5  =  5 
5  +  5  =10 
2  X  5  =  10 

10-*r2   =5 

Division  is  sin: ply  the  correlation  of  multiplication. 
The  real,  comprehensive  knowledge  of  one  must  of 
necessity  be  a  like  knowledge  of  the  other. 

With  the  ffK-;t  rule  a  child  will  easily  receive  a 
J-nowledgc  of  fractions.  He  will  soon  know  the  half 
•of  twelve,  its  fourth  and  its  throe-fouiths.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  lay  the  foundations  for  fractions  in  the 
lower  grades.  Why  put  it  off  until  the  fifth  grade 
is  reached?  There  is  no  mystery.  Fractions,  United 
States  money,  and  compound  numl^ers  should  and  will 


be  no  mystery  tc  the  child  who  is  pKfperlj  guided  in 
his  number  work. 

Why  not  open  wide  theee  doors  that  lead  throogli 
the  broad  avenues  of  mathematies?  Let  the  son  in 
and  we  shall  see  how  bright,  simple^  and  clear  all 
these  subjects  are,  and  how  closely  related  they  stand. 

Again,  teachers  use  United  States  money  too  sel- 
dom in  the  examples  tor  the  little  one&  Ereiy 
kindergarten  supply  house  wiU  fonush  {rfenty  g^ 
pasteboard  money,  which  is  all  "very  real"  and  ex- 
ceedingly instrrctive.  Children  at  a  voy  eariy  age 
will  learn  the  t«ble  of  United  States  money. 

With  the  ruler  they  will  learn  the  first  half  of  the 
table  for  linear  measure.  Why  should  they  not  add 
pounds,  bushels,  inches,  gallons,  as  well  as  marbles, 
sticks,  pins,  pegs?  Pints  can  be  made  as  real  to  them 
as  pegs,  inches  may  mean  as  much  as  pins. 

Let  them  be  given  more  applications  and  truths  in 
compound  numbers,  and  the  results  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  jn-actical.  watchful  teacher. 

•♦■#■»■ 


FAMOUS  CHILDBEN. 

BT    PAMELA    MC  AKTHrR  COLE. 

THE    CHILDREN'S   CRUSADE. 

ABOUT  eight  centuries  ago  was  the  first  of  the  Cru- 
sades, expeditions  which  the  ESuropean  nations 
undertook,  hoping  to  gain  possession  of  Palestine, 
then  in  the  power  of  the  Turks.  Several  of  theee  wars 
had  been  carried  on,  with  sometimes  success,  sometimes 
failure;  but  early  in  .the  thirteenth  century,  although  the 
reigning  pope  made  great  efitorts  to  rouse  the  people  to  a 
new  cmsade,  there  were  many  civil  wars  in  Europe,  and 
most  of  the  kings  and  nobles  found  so  much  trouble  at 
home  that  they  felt  no  interest  in  a  country  so  far  away. 

There  \vere  many  eloquent  preachers  who  went  about 
calling  upon  the  people  to  prepare  for  another  war,  and  to 
rescue  thi-  pilgrims  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  cruel 
Turks.  Processions,  chanting  psalms  and  hymns,  'moved 
from  place  to  place,  and  their  words  reminded  many  per- 
sons that  they  had  friends  suffering  in  that  far-oft  Holy 
Land,  ('or  some  time  all  this  was  of  no  avail,  but  at  last 
a  new  crusade  was  planned  where  it  had  been  least  ex- 
pected,—by  the  children. 

The  leader  was  Stephen,  a  peasant  boy,  who  lived  in 
Cloyee,  a  village  near  the  city  of  Orleans,  in  France. 
When  we  first  hear  of  him  in  1212  he  was  about  tweive 
or  thirteen  years  old,  and  he  had  been  much  affected,  not 
long  before,  by,  the  sight  of  one  of  the  great  processions. 
He  was  naturally  a  serious  boy,  and  he  spent  much  time 
alone, — he  was  a  shepherd, — thinking  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  the  duty  (as  he  considered  it)  of  taking  such  a  coun- 
try from  the  hands  into  which  it  had  fallen. 

He  was  sitting  alone  watching  his  flock  one  day,  when 
he  saw  a  stranger,  who  said  he  had  been  in  Palestine,  and 
after  talking  with  him  a  while,  advised  him  to  preach  to 
the  children;  if  they  would  undertake  a  crusade,  they 
would  succeed  where  older  people  had  failed. 

The  boy  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  stranger 
had  told  him  the  truth,  and  he  set  out  directly  for  Parts, 
prcacbing  everywhere  as  he  went.  When  he  had  arrived 
at  Pa  rib*,  he  went  to  the  great  cathedral,  and  there 
preached  the  crusade  to  every  one  who  would  listen.  In 
such  a  place  he  saw  many  strangers,  and  they,  going 
home,  carried  the  news.  There  was  the  wildest  excite- 
ment all  over  the  country,  and  children  everywhere  began 
to  form  in  processions,  and  to  rouse  their  friends  and 
com raD  ions  to  join  them. 

The  king  of  France  saw  the  folly  of  such  a  plan,  and 
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iBEiied  a  proclamation  ordering  the  children's  army  to  dis- 
perse and  return  to  their  homes.    But  it  had  no  effect 

Another  army  of  children  was  gathering  in  Germany, — 
their  leader  was  a  boy  named  Nicholas.  The  histories 
mention  no  surnames;  both  these  boys  were  peasants, 
and  in  those  days  among  that  class  surnames  were  not 
common.  They  were  sometimes  given  to  persons  who 
became  famous  in  some  way.  Stephen  is  called  from  his 
home  "Stephen  of  Cloyes." 

The  German  army  divided  into  two  bands,  and  started 
by  two  different  routes.    The  French  army  went  later. 

The  three  bands  appeared  much  alike.  They  all  sang 
and  recJted  stories  as  they  went  along.  ATI  the  old 
writers  who  mention  them  speak  particularly  of  their 
singing.  They  sang  ballads  telling  the  adventures  of  the 
older  Crusaders,  but  they  sang  mostly  hsrmns. 

Most  of  the  young  Crusaders  were  boys,  but  there  were 
some  girls,  and  there  were  a  few  older  persons,  both  men 
and  ^vomen.    There  were  a  few  priests  also. 

That  was  a  time  of  great  ignorance.  It  was  hundreds 
of  years  before  printing  was  invented,  and  reading  and 
writing  were  unknown  even  to  many  persons  of  high 
rank.  These  children  knew  nothing  about  the  length  of 
their  journey,  and  of  course  they  could  have  no  idea  of  the 
troubles  they  must  expect  before  they  could  reach  Jeru- 
salem. They  knew  that  there  was  a  sea  to  be  crossed,  but 
they  believed  that  they  might  expect  a  miracle  in  such  a 
good  cause  as  they  wei'e  engaged  in,  and  when  they  ar- 
rived at  the  sea  it  would  open  for  them  to  paas  over.  It  is 
strange  to  us  now  to  think  of  such  ignorance,  but  when 
we  read  some  of  the  stories  told  of  the  ignorance  of  grown 
people,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  children. 

The  numbers  of  the  armies  lessened  as  they  went  on. 
The  Journey  was  a  hard  one,  and  from  time  to  time  some 
would  drop  out,  and  prefer  to  remain  where  they  were, 
and,  in  many  cases,  kind  persons  were  found  who  would 
give  them  homes.  Now  and  then  one  managed  to  return 
to  his  own  home,  but  these  were  few. 

One  of  the  German  bands  arrived  in  August,  1212,  at 
Genoa  in  Italy.  They  received  little  help  "there,  but  they 
were  allowed  to  remain  for  rest  and  food  a  day  or  two. 
The  senate  offered  home  and  comfort  to  all  who  would 
remain,  and  many  accepted  the  offer. 

A  part  of  the  German  army  reached  Rome,  and  were  re- 
ceived by  the  pope.  They  must  have  expected  a  warm 
welcome  from  him,  thinking  that  in  going  on  a  crusade 
they  were  doing  what  he  would  wish,  but  they  met  with 
a  very  different  reception.  He  praised  their  zeal,  but  he 
showe<l  them  that  they  could  go  no  further  in  so  rash  an 
undertaking;  he  ordered  them  to  remember  that  they 
were  Cioisaders,  and  when  they  were  old  enough  to  be- 
come soldiers,  they  must  be  ready  to  obey  the  call  to 
arms.  • 

The  French  children  had  an  easier  march,  for  they  ex- 
pected to  sail  from  a  part  of  their  own  country.  Their 
route  lay  among  civilized  people  and  along  good  roads. 
We  are  sorry  to  hear  that,  as  Stephen's  army  increased, 
and  he  became  a  person  of  more  importance,  he  grew 
rather  conceited.  He  rode  in  a  chariot  instead  of  going 
on  foot  like  the  others,  and  his  poor  little  followers 
thought  him  almost  a  superior  being.  They  listened  to 
his  words  with  ^eat  respect,  and  even  kept  bits  of  his 
clothing  as  precious  memorials.  Some  of  them,  unable 
to  get  bits  of  his  clothes,  were  glad  to  keep  a  few  hairs  of 
his  horse. 

The  army  of  little  Crusaders  numbered  about  20,000 
when  at  last  it  arrived  at  Marseilles;  there  they  waited, 
hoping  to  see  the  sea  open  to  give  them  a  pathway,  but 
they  waited  in  vain.  Many  returned  hpme,  many  took  up 
their  abode  with  some  new-found  friend.  At  last  two 
merchants  of  Marseilles  offered  to  send  them  to  Palestine. 
It  required  seven  vessels  to  transport  those  who  were  left 

It  was  eighteen  years  before  any  tidings  of  the  young 


voyagers  reached  the  friends  they  had  left  in  Europe. 
In  1230  an  aged  priest  returned  from  a  long  captivity  in 
Palestine.  He  stated  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  had 
gone  with  the  French  children  from  Marseilles.  Prom 
him  was  learned  all  that  could  ever  be  known  of  the  fate- 
of  the  young  Crusaders. 

Two  vessels  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  a  small 
island  near  Sardinia,  and  all  on  board  perished.  The 
others  wei-e  carried  to  Africa,  where  many  were  sold  as 
slaves.  Some  of  their  masters  had  endeavored  to  make 
them  change  their  religion,  but  none,  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  priest,  had  ever  succeeded;  the  brave  little. 
Crusaders  were  true  to  their  ChrlsQan  faith. 

■>  ♦  »  ^  >  ♦  > 


NATURE  STDDY.— (ID 

BY    MARY   R.    DAVIS. 
III.— GASES. 

Material.  An  alcohol  lamp,  four  test  tubes,  a 
little  each  of  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid,  a  clay 
pipe,  coal  dust,  clay,  matches. 

Review  definitions  or  meanilig  of  solids  and  liquids^ 
Require  many  illustrations  of  each,  and  tell  what  can. 
be  done  with  it  because  of  its  peculiar  characteristics^ 
Teach  as  necessary  such  words  as,  elastic,  coippres- 
sible,  invisible,  transparent,  etc. 

Experiment  1.  Place  a  piece  of  ice  (children, 
stating  that  it  is  a  solid)  in  test  tube;  apply  heat  until 
tube  is  empty.     Pupils  state  results  as  they  occur. 

Experiment  2.  Hold  the  mouth  of  one  test  tube- 
ever  another  tfst  tube  containing  a  little  ammonia 
(the  latter  being  held  over  the  flame);  also,  hold  a 
third  test  tube  over  a  fourth  containing  a  little 
HCl  over  the  flame.  Both  tubes  become  filled  »dth 
an  invisible  substance  called  gas.  How  do  we  kno^ 
this?  Place  the  mouths  of  the  dry  test  .tubes 
together.  Result:  A  white  cloud  appears  in  tubes^ 
which  gradually  falls  in  clouds  to  the  bottom  of  tube. 
A  white  flaky  substance  (a  solid)  settles  on  the  tube. 

Inference.  The  invisible  substance  in  the  test 
tube  was  neither  a  solid  nor  a  liquid;  it  was  n  gas. 

Gas  retains  neither  form  nor  size  and  has  no  sur- 
face. 

Experiment  3.  Heat  air  in  a  test  tube  over  which 
ha9  been  tightlj  fastened  a  loose  piece  of  rubber 
tissue.  Result:  Air  or  gases  in  test  tube  need  more- 
room,  so  push  the  tissue  up  and  out. 

Inference.  Expansion  is  a  peculiar  characteristie 
of  gases. 

Qualities,  cr  characteristics, — ^usually  invisible, 
and  transparent  (How  do  we  know  this?);  occupies 
space;  can  be  compressed;  expands  easily;  is  elastic;, 
has  weight,  but  seems  light  to  us.  (Prove  by  experi- 
ment that  CO  "has  weight);  has  no  size;  takes  form  of 
vessel  which  contains  it.  (Prove  this  by  such  ques- 
tions as — AVhai  if^  the  shape  of  the  gas  in  the  gas^ 
pipe?  in  the  bottle?  in  this  room?);  flows  like  liquid. 

Gases  and  liquids  are  called  fluids  because  thejr 
flow. 

We  are  surrounded  by  and  breathe  a  substance 
made  up  of  gases. 

Experiment  4.  (To  prove  that  gases  flow). 
Place  crumbs  of  ccal  in  the  bowl  of  a  clay  pipe;  cover 
v:ith  moist  clay.  Hold  the  bowl  in  a  gas  or  alcohol 
flame  and  light  the  gas  which  flows  out  of  the  stem. 
Illustrate.  Our  buildings  are  hghted  by  gas  whicb 
flows  from  the  gashouse,  through  the  pipes  to  our  gas 
jet.s. 
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Experiment  5. 
in  a    bottle    by 
HCl    on    pieces    of 
catching  the  fumes, 
you   have   a   gas   by 
taper   in   the   bottle 


Collect  C0« 
pouring  dilute 


chalk  and 
Prove  that 
burning  a 
containing 


also  in  one  containing  only 
air.  It  burns  in  the  latter;  will 
not  burn  in  the  former. 

Experiment  6.  To  prove  that 
gas  has  weight.  Pour  the  gas 
into  the  bottle  containing*  air; 
test  with  taper.  Now  it  goes 
out  in  the  one  in  which  it  pre- 
viously burned  and  bums  in  the 
other  which  formerly  held  CO  3. 

Inference.  Its  weight  causes 
it  to  flow  from  one  bottle  into 
another. 

Drill.  Pupils  give  illustra- 
tions and  why.  An  ingenious 
teacher  will  think  of  numerous 
other  simple  experiments. 

For  helps  see  WoodhulFs  Ex- 
periments, Coole/s  Easy  Experi- 
ments, Phoenix  Experiment  in 
Chemistry  (a  science  guide), 
Connecticut  School  Documents 
in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Rick's 
Object  Lessons,  No.  II.  ■ 

(Other  articles  will  follow  on  evaporation,  condensation, 
-common  phenomena  of  snow,  ice,  rain,  etc.) 

.»♦■>■#■  »  - 


I  Every  Lot  of  Ivory  Soap  (every  "boil"  a 

I     Soapmaker  would  say)  is  carefully  analyzed,  and 
I  frequent  comparisons  are  made 

with   analyses  of   the   best 

popular  castile  and  toilet 

soaps.     Ivory   Soap 


CHILD  STDDY. 

BY    ANXIB   B.    BUCKNAM. 

Fupll  Teacher  of  Adelaide  V.  Finch  In  Lewiston  (Me.)  Normal  Train- 
ing School. 

m  have  been  observing  Alice  May  Wood.  She  1b  nine 
f  years  old,  and  iralways  clean  and  neatly  dressed, 
with  hair  nicely  combed.  The  expression  of  her 
tace  la  rather  vacant,  except  when  she  Is  spoken  to.  Then 
lier  countenance  will  light  up  with  a  pleasant  smile.  She 
lias  pretty  Ji)rown  eyes,  with  a  dreamy  look  in  their  dei^ths. 

I  have  always  found  her  perfectly  honest  and  truthful. 
She  is  rather  shy  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  but  her  be- 
liavior  toward  her  teachers  and  classmates  is  usually  free 
and  affectionate. 

Alice  seems  to  enjoy  the  study  of  nature,  and  she  is  so 
pleased  to  bring  to  me  the  first  buds  and  flowers  of  spring, 
^he  seems  to  admire  beautiful  pictures,'  too.  One  day  she 
brought  to  me  a  copy  of  Blashfleld's  "Christmas  Bells," 
which  she  had  cut  from  a  pa^pr  in  her  home.  Her  eyes 
^I^rkled  as  she  gave  it  to  me  and  informed  me  that  it 
^as  "Jufit  the  same  as  the  large  picture  of  'Christmas 
Bells'  which  hangs  on  our  schoolroom  wall." 

Alice  is  punctual  in  her  attendance  at  school,  and  stays 
at  home  only  for  sickness.  But  in  her  tasks  she  is  not 
80  prompt  and  faithful,  and  often  sits  dreaming  over  her 
^ork  with  a  far-away  look  in  her  pretty  brown  eyes. 

Her  home  environment  is  good,  but  peculiar,  as  both  her 
parents  and  grandparents  are  deaf  mutes.  Consequently, 
the  only  lime  she  can  converse,  except  with  the  dumb 
alphabet,  is  when  she  is  in  the  schoolroom  or  at  play  with 
other  children. 

She  says  she  hopes  to  be  a  nurse  and  care  for  the 
w^ounded  soldiers,  if  the  war  lasts  until  she  is  old  enough. 

Unceasing  patience,  loving  words,  and  kind,  affectionate 
acts  will  be  the  best  means  to  reach  her  loving  little  heart, 
and  to  prove  an  Inspiration  to  her  to  dream  less  and  work 
more  with  her  tasks  and  lessons. 


contains    less    of    im- 
purities,   less   of    free 
alkali  and  more  real 
soap  than  any  of  them; 
that  is  why  it   can    be 
freely  used  without  fear 
of  injury  to  the  rose  leaf 
skin  of  the  baby,  to  the 
sheerest  of  linens  or  to 
the  daintiest  of  laces. 


^     oipjfiiu,ia0r,kjnwPi«oiw*QMkbtoCe..ciBdBBML 


Fill  the  Blanks. 

The  eggs  are  down  in  the  — . 

The  eggs  —  in  the — . 

The  bird  flew  to  the  —  and  took  some  — ^in  her  — . 

The  —  made  a  nest  out  of  —  and  —  and  — . 

A  cat  saw  a  —  spin  on  the  — . 

The  cat's  eyes  were  —  open  and  the  boy  had  a 
—  in  his  — .  , 

The  rabbit when  he  saw  the  — ,  but  the  — 

did  not  —  the  — . 

— Riverside  Primer  and  Reader. 
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How  to  romit.  —  To  secure  safety,  it  is  important  that  remittances  should  be 
nude  by  checks,  drafts,  post-office  orders,  express  money  orders,  or  registered 
letters,  made  payable  to  the  Publishers. 

RtcoifU.  —  Remittances  are  acknowledged  by  change  of  date  following  the 
subscriber's  name  on  the  paper.  Should  such  a  change  fail  to  mppear  on  the 
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SEPTEMBER  WORK. 

BY    LIZZIE   M.    HADLfeT. 

is  surprising  how  much  trouble  one 
small  boy,  or  girl,  is  able  to  make  in  a 
schoolroom,  and  when  the  one  is  mul- 
tiplied by  tens  or  twenties,  the  pros- 
pect, to  the  average  teacher,  is  appall- 
ing. Yet  1  feel  quite  sure  that  much  of  this  trouble 
may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  if  the  teacher  will  be- 
gin in  June  preparations  for  the  September  work. 

Let  her  ])repare  a  list  of  pupils,  with  the  standing 
of  each  one;  not  his  per  cent.,  but  a  few  hints  as  to 
what  he  does  or  does  not  know,  and  this  will  be  found 
helpful,,  if  he  is  to  be  promoted,  or  if  he  happens  to 
be  one  of  the  dullards,  who,  ^^ike  the  poor,  are  always 
with  us.*'  The  record  might  read  something  as 
follows: — 

''James  Saunders,  age,  eight  years. — Inclined  to  whis- 
per, ctherwise  conduct  good.  Reads  and  Bt>ellB  well. 
Has  a  fair  knowledge  of  addition  and  subtraction,  but  is 
poor  in  multiplication  and  division.  No  clear  idea  of 
fractions.  General  knowledge,  about  average.  Has  a 
decided  taste  for  drawing,  etc.,  etc." 

This  work  can  only  be  well  done  in  June,  or  soon 
after  the  close  of  school,  and  before  the  teacher  has 
had  time  to  forget  just  wherein  each  child  is  de- 
ficient, or  ctherwise. 

■»»i»^i-»'» 


FOR  REPRODUCTION. 

Two  Friends. 

[For  Reproduction.] 
i  N  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  San  Francisco  is  a  big  lion 
m  named  Paul.  There  wandered  one  day  into  these 
gardens  a  little  kitten.  So  far  as  this  little  kitten 
Knew,  there  was  nothing  in  this  great  big  world  bat 
friendly,  lovable  people.  The  kitten  went  about  all  day 
in  the  gardens,  being  fed  by  the  children,  and  when  night 
came  she  found  herself  in  with  the  animals  in  the  zoo. 
She  felt  quite  at  home,  fer  some  of  them  were  her  rela- 
tions—very much  larger  and  somewhat  diftereut  in  shape, 
but  still  they  were  cousins  and  second  cousins^  In  one 
of  the  cages  is  a  big  lion  who  is  very  old.  The  kitten,  just 
like  all  lovable  things,  felt  very  sorry  for  the  big  lion, 
who  found  it  difficult  to  stand  up,  and  whose  head  was 
gray;  so  Kitty  made  up  her  mind  she  would  be  his  friend; 
and  wasn't  it  beautiful?  Old  Paul  was  just  as  anxious 
to  be  Kitty's  friend.  When  Kitty  got  into  the  cage  Paul 
got  up  and  met  her,  and  put  his  head  down  close  to  her, 
so  that  it  was  almost  like  a  kiss.  When  Paul  lay  down 
again,  poor  Ured  little  Kitty  crawled  right  on  his  neck, 
and  there  the  keeper  found  her  in  the  morning.  After 
this  Paul  and  Kitty  were  the  closest  frtends,  and  Kitty  for 
several  weeks  slept  right  in  the  curve  of  the  lion's  neck, 
and  in  daytime  crawled  all  over  him.— The  Outlook. 


■••♦■»> 


The  wind  blows  east,  the  wind  blows  west; 
The  blue  eggs  in  the  robin's  nest 
Will  soon  have  wings  and  beak  and  bceast. 
And  flutter  and  fly  away.  —Longfellow. 


[For  Reproduction.] 
In  Holland,  on  the  night  before  St.  Nicholas'  day,  the 
little  children,  who  go  to  bed  early,  put  out  their  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  find  them  crammed  w)th  presents  in  the 
morning. 


J.  M.  OLCOTT  &  CO. 

(  Successors  td  W.  A.  Olmstbad.  ) 

84  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


J^ 


SOLE  IMPORTERS  OF 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSON'S  maps.    Pub- 
,    llshed  under  the  direction  of  the  Im- 
perial Geographical  Society,  the  only 
auth€>rUy  on  geographical  questions. 


Engraved  on  copper,  colored  In  oil, 
absolutely  correct,  and  up-to-date. 
Physical,  Classical,  Polftlcal  Outline. 


-4i. 


j^ 


Olcott's  School  Papers,  used  in  the 
best  schools  everywhere.  Exam- 
ination, Essay,  Practice,  and  Draw- 
ing Papers.  Send  for  samples  and 
prices. 


Composition  Books,  Note  Books, 
Pads,  Tablets,  etc.  The  Best  School 
Ink.  Olcott's  All-wool  Blackboard 
Erasers,  Crayons  of  all  kinds. 


-^ 


-^ 


Natural     Slate    Blackboards, 
Cloth      and    Slated     Paper, 

•    Slating,  Roll  and   Revolving 

boards. 

CATALOaCE    FREE    ON   APPLICATION. 


Slated 
Liquid 
Black- 


J.    M    OLCOTT  &   CO. 


The  Prang  Primary  Course 
In  Art  Instruction 

Two  manuals  covering  work  in  form  study,  drawing,  and  color- 
in  primary  classes.    Carefully  graded  and  fully  illustrated. 

Clay— Colored  Paper— tfatcr  Color  Boies 

Wooden  Models— Color  Tablets— Ontlloes 

Pictures  for  School  Rooms; 

Send  for  new  illustrated  circulars  and  catcdogue, 

THE   PRAMG  EDUCATIONAL    GONPAMT,. 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


Yll  Vnil     '■'■^ADINO.   MININO,  AND 
UmUn  EXPLORATION  CO.,   Ltd. 

This  company  owns  and  operates  ten  placer  claims  in 
Alaska  and  the  Klondike,  on  Bonanza,  Little  Blanche,  Hen- 
derson, Reindeer,  Cripple,  American,  and  Harrison  creeks  and 
Alder  Gulch.  A  limited  amount  of  the  stock  is  offered  for  de- 
velopment purposes.  For  prospectus,  latest  map  of  Alaska,  and 
full  information,  address  the  company,  92  State  St  (Globe  Nat'l  '■ 
Bank  Building),  Boston,  Mass.    Bank  References. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement  of  the 
Perry  Pictures  on  another  page.  Every  progressive- 
teacher  should  know  these  pictures.  For  picture  study, 
language,  literature,  history,  and  geography  they  are  of 
great  value.  Beautifully  printed  on  fine  paper  and  fur- 
nished at  one  cent  each  by  the  hundred, — twenty  for 
thirty  cents, — it  would  seem  that  every  teacher  would 
want  at  least  a  small  collection  of  them.  Send  stamp  for 
sample  picture  and  catalogue;  400  subjects.  Address- 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Perry,  10  Tremont  street.  Maiden,  Mass. 
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A  Daisy  Song. 

BY   LAURA   ROUNTREE    SMITH. 

AISIES  heigho!  the  south  winds  blow, 
Nodding  your  white  cape  to  and  fro, 
And  butterflies  gay 
Bring  you  to-day 
Crowns  of  rich  gold  ere  they  fly  away. 

Daisies  heigho!  the  east  winds  blow, 

Swaying  the  buds  and  branches  so. 

Softly  you  sigh. 

As  birds  fly  by, 

"Bright  days  will  come  again  by  and  by." 

Daisies  heigho!  the  west  winds  blow. 

Calling  the  little  flowers  to  grow, 

All  is  so  sweet. 

Look  at  your  feet, 

And  see  where  the  crocus  and  violets  meet. 

Daisies  heigho!  the  north  winds  blow. 

Waving  a  cloud  of  feathery  snow. 

Creep  out  of  sight, 

Under  the  white. 

And  whisper  a  long  and  loving  good-night. 


Vaeatlon  Song. 

BY   BERTHA   MAY    BBMI8. 

Tune:  "When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home.' 
H,  when  vacation  comes  again, 
Hurrah!    Hurrah! 
We'll  all  be  free  and  happy  then, 

Hurrah!     Hurrah! 
We  all  will  sing  and  shout  with  glee. 
For  free  from  care  we  then  shall  be, 

And  we'll  all  be  glad 
When  vacation  comes  again! 

And  we'll  all  be  glad 
When  vacation  comes  again! 

Mud  pies  and  dolls  will  bring  girls  Joy, 

Hurrah !    Hurrah ! 
And  balls  and  kites  for  every  boy. 

Hurrah!    Hurrah! 
With  books  and  pencils  laid  away. 
We'll  have  three  months  of  good,  long  play. 

And  we'll  all  be  glad 
When  vacation  comes  again! 

And  we'll  all  be  glad 
When  vacation  comes  again! 


f 


The  Spelling  Hateh. 

EN  little  children,  standing  in  a  line, 
"F-u-l-y,  fully,"  then  there  were  nine. 

Nine  puzzled  faces,  fearful  of  their  fate, 
"C-i-1-l-y,  silly,"  then  there  were  eight 

Eight  pairs  of  blue  eyes,  bright  as  stars  in  heaven, 
"B-u-s-s-y,  busy,"  then  there  were  seven. 


FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

Applctons'  Home « Reading  Books, 
K  K  K  K 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS,  A.M.,  LL.D., 

C/.  S^  Commissioner  of  Education, 

o 

The  Story  of  the  Birds.    By  Jab.  Newton  Baskett.    65  cents,  net. 

The  Plant  World.    By  Fbakk  Vincent.    60  cents,  net. 

The  Animal  World.    By  Frank  Vincent.    60  cents,  net. 

The  Insect  World.    By  Clabence  M.  Weed.    60  cents,  net. 

The  Story  of  OllTer  Twist.   Edited  by  Ella  B.  Kibk.   60  cents,  net. 

In  Brook  and  Bayon.    By  Claba  Kebn  Batliss.     60  cent's,  net. 

Curlons  Homes  and  Their  Tenants.  By  J.  C.  Beabd.  66  cents,  net. 

Crasoe*s  Island.    By  F.  A.  Obeb.    6§  cents,  net. 

Uncle  Sam's  Secrets.    By  O.  P.  Austht.    75  cents,  net. 

The  Hall  of  Shells.    By  Mbb.  A.  @.  Habdy.    60  cents,  net. 

Harold's  First  DiscoTcries.     By  J.  W.  Tboeoeb.    26  cents,  net. 

First  book  of  Nature  Study  Readers.    5  volumes. 
Harold's  Rambles.     By  J.  W.  Tboeoeb.     40  cents,  net.     Second 

book  of  Nature  Study  Readers. 
Playtime  and  Seedtime.    By  Fbanois  W.  Pabkeb  and  Nellie  L. 

Helm.    32  cents,  net.    Uncle  Robert's  Geography.   6  volumes. 
On  the  Farm.     By  Fbancis  W.  Pabkeb  and  Nellie  L.  Helm.    42 

cents,  net.    Second  book  of  Uncle  Robert's  Geography. 
Uncle  Robert's  Visit.     By  Fbancis  W.  Pabkeb.     50  cents,  net. 

Third  book  of  Uncle  Robert's  Geography. 
News  from  the  Birds.    By  Leandeb  S.  Keyseb.    60  cents,  net. 
Abont  the  Weather.    By  Mabk  W.  Habbinoton.    60  cents,  net. 
The  Barth  and  Sky.    By  Edwabd  S.  Holden.    30  cents,  net. 
The  Son  and  His  Family.    By  Edwabd  S.  Holden.    40  cents,  net. 
Some  Great  Astronomers.    By  Edwabd  S.  Holden.    50  cents,  net- 
Historic  Boston  and  Its  Neighborhood.    By  Edwabd  Evebbtt 

Hale. 
The  Story  of  Rob  Roy.    By  Edith  D.  Habbis. 
Others  in  Preparation. 


A    SAFE    NEWSPAPER, 


».  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  CHICAGO. 


MANY  parents  are  thankful  their  attention  was  called 
to  "The  Universe.** It's  an  illustrated  weekly  news- 
paper  for  young  people  and  busy  men  and  women. 
No  fiction.  Its  regular  weekly  departments  are :  "Pres-. 
ent  Day  History,"  by  Mrs.  G.  H.  Rosenfeld;  ."Easy 
Science,"  by  T.  Commerford  Martin;  "Paintings  and 
Sculptures,"  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Lathbury ;  "  Other  Worlds," 
by  Miss  Mary  Proctor  (the  astronomer's  daughter);  "The 
Book  Shelf,"  by  Miss  Alice  M.  Guernsey  (of  The  Silver, 
Cross);  The  Editor's  Chair;  Letters  and  Replies. 

Send    6c.  for  sample  copy.    Special  rates  to  teachers, 
schools,  colleges,  and  libraries. 

Universe  Publishing  Company, 

06  Fifth  Avenue,  S.  W.  Cor.  16th  St., 
Xew  York  City.  '^ 
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Seven  grave  heads,  shaking  In  an  awful  fix, 
"L-a-i-d-y,  lady,"  then  there  were  six. 

Six  eager  darlings,  determined  each  to  strive, 
"D-u-t-i-e,  duty,"  then  there  were  five. 

Five  hearts  so  anxious,  beating  more  and  more, 
"S-c-o-l-l-a-r,  scholar,"  then  there  were  four. 

Four  mouths  like  rosebuds  on  a  red  rose  tree, 
"M-e-r-y,  merry,"  then  there  were  but  three. 

Three  pairs  of  pink  ears,  listening  keen  and  true, 
"0-n-l-e-y,  only,"  then  there  were  two. 

Two  sturdy  laddies,  ready  both  to  run, 
"T-u-r-k-y,  turkey,"  then  there  was  one. 

One  head  of  yellow  hair,  bright  in  the  sun, 
"H-e-r-o,  hero,"  the  spelling  match  was  won. 

— New  Orleans  Picayune. 

.•■♦■•.^.•■♦■•. 

Entertainment. 

[Translation  by  C.  T.  Brooks.] 
STOPPED  at  an  Inn  one  day  to  dine; 

The  host  was  a  generous  fellow; 
A  golden  apple  for  a  sign 

Hung  out  on  a  branch,  so  mellow. 
It  was  the  good  old  apple  tree 

Himself,  so  nobly  dined  me; 
Sweet  fare  and  sparkling  juices  he 

Was  pleased  and  proud  to  find  me. 
To  his  green  house  came  many  a  guest, 

Light-winged  and  light-hearted; 
They  sang  their  best,  they  ate  his  best, 

Th^i  up  they  sprang  and  departed. 
I  found  a  bed  to  rest  my  head— 

A  bed  of  soft  green  clover; 


The  host  a  great,  cool  shadow  spread 
For  a  quilt,  and  covered  me  over. 

I  asked  him  what  I  had  to  pay— 
I  saw  his  head  shake  slightly— 

Oh,  blest  be  he  forever  and  aye 
Who  treated  me  so  politely. 

■•■#.»#«i#.». 


— Uhland. 


w 


A 


The  Sea-Shell's  Whisper. 

ELL,  shell,  and  what  is  the  message 
You  are  trying  to  whisper  to  me? 
I  know  very  well  you  have  something  to  tell. 
Some  tale  of  the  deep  blue  sea." 

"I  whisper  of  beautiful  flowers, 
That  deep  In  the  ocean  grow. 
And  a  message  I  bring  of  the  music  they  sing. 
The  wavelets  that  ripple  below. 

"I  tell,  too,  of  wonderful  caverns. 
All  sparkling  with  gleam  of  pearls. 
Like  rays  of  the  light,  full  dear  to  the  Bight, 
Of  you,  little  earth-bom  girls." 

"Ah!  sweet  is  the  song  you  murmur, 

The  song  you  bring  up  from  the  sea; 

And  so,  little  shell,  I'll  keep  you  to  tell 

Full  often  your  stories  to  me." 

— ^Selected. 
>  ♦  »f »  »■- 


A  Fourth  of  July  Story. 

SLEEPY  little  brownie  in  a  scarlet  dress; 
A  wide-awake  boy  with  a  match,  I  guess; 
A  bang,  and  a  scream,  and  a  little  burned  hand. 
And  one  less  brownie  in  the  firecracker  band. 

—Ellen  R.  Field. 


WE  ARE  HEADOUARTERS 


ON- 


The  hand  that  holds  a  Dixon 
Pencil  is  more  fortunate  than  the 
hand  that  spanks  a  future  president, 
A  Dixon  Pencil  means  a  tough 
smooth,  and  durable  lead.  It  also 
means  economical  and  perfect  work 
in   drawing  or  writing. 

If  not  familiar  with    them,  i6  cents  will  bring 
you  samples  worth  double  the  money. 
Mention  American'^ Primabt  Tbacheb. 


School  Goods  and  t 

EdDcational  Supplies. 


Write  us    for   School  Goods    list, 

containing    all    articles  required   in 

the   Public   Schools  and  Educational 
Departments. 


AcmeStationeryandPaperCo., 

Nirth  Niith  St.  art  Wythi  An.,  Bmklyi,  N.  Y. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.. 

JERSEY  CITY,  X.  J. 


A^%.%^%'%'%%^^%'«'%-% 


J 
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Your  Voice. 

Your  voice  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  your  success  or  your  failure  in 
life.  This  is  particularly  true  in  re- 
gard to  the  voice  of  the  teacher. 
The  teacher  who  habitually  lets  her 
voice  fall  is  the  one  who  usually  gets 
obedience  without  delay.  A  positive 
tone,  not  necessarily  a  low  tone,  is 
one  of  the  best  possessions  of  the  suc- 
cessful teacher.  The  sound  of  her 
words  indicates  that  she  believes  she 
is  making  a  success,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  hear  her. 

The  weak  teacher  proclaims  her 
weakness  in  the  slides  of  her  voice. 
It  is  well  worth  study.  If  you  have 
not  a  clear,  cheerful  tone,  you  can  se- 
cure it  by  a  little  careful  practice. 
If  your  work  is  not  satisfactory,  it 
may  be  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
you  have  a  sort  of  complaining  or 
whining  tone.  The  teacher  who 
says,  "Now,  dear  children,  don't  you 
want  to  study  your  spelling?"  has  a 
great  deal  yet  to  lewn. 

A  continuous  string  of  talk  is  a  bad 
thing.  The  teacher  who  repeats  the 
answers  she  gets  from  the  children 
to  make  them  more  impressive  is  a 
failure,  as  every  one  knows,  but  the 
one  who  cackles  all  day  about  what 
she  thinks  important  is  Just  as  bad. 
The  more  the  soup  Is  watered,  the 


thinner  it  gets.  The  more  the  old 
hen  clucks,  the  lees  the  chickens  pay 
attention.  The  clucking  Is  for  her 
own  benefit,  the  chickens  soon  learn 
to  pay  no  attention,  but  let  her  cluck 
till  she  really  has  a  fact  about  a  bug 
or  worm,  and  they  find  this  out  by 
her  altered  tone.  Her  animation 
alters  her  cluck.  And  so  should  the 
tea<;her's. 

You  can't  help  a  certain  delightful 
ring  in  your  voice  if  you  are  so 
pleased  with  your  subject  that  it  ani- 
mates you.  Notice  what  your  voice 
does  when  you  have  in  your  teaching 
what  the  preachers  call  a  good  time. 
Use  that  occasionally .t- Watts'  Extra 
Teacher. 


Leave    Somethingf     for    the 
Grammar  Grades. 

Were  I  to  be  responsible  for  a 
child's  arithmetical  attainments  at 
fourteen,  I  should  insist  that  his 
training  in  numbers  the  first  three 
years  of  school  be  made  as  natural 
and  simple  as  possible,  and  kept 
largely  free  from  attempted  insights 
into  abstract  relations  and  premature 
efforts  at  analytical  and  logical  rea- 
soning, and  I  should  strongly  hope 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  reach 
the  third  school  year  unhampered  by 
such  logical  terminology  as  "be- 
cause,"    "whence,"     "hence,"     and 


"therefore."  If  my  pupil,  at  the  close 
of  the  third  school  year,  could  add» 
subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  simple 
numbers  (expressed,  say,  by  one  to 
five  figures)  with  facility  and  accu- 
racy, I  would  confidently  guarantee 
his  future  progress  and  attainments 
in  arithmetic.  Were  I  to  be  person- 
ally his  teacher  in  grammar  grades,  I 
should  be  delighted  to  find  a  few  pro- 
cesses, principles,  and  applications' 
out  of  which  the  Juice  had  not  been 
sucked  in  the  lower  grades. — Dr.  E. 
E.  White,  in  Intelligence. 


Song  for  Flag:  Day. 

Run  up  our  fiag  in  the  breeze, 

Flash  it  out  under  the  sky; 
Up  to  the  tops  of  the  trees 

We'll  merrily  let  it  fiy! 
Shake  It  now,  wind,  but  slightly, 

Flutter  its  folds  now  lightly, 
The  flag  that  we  love  all  flags  above» 
Smile  on  it,  sun,  most  brightly. 
Let  it  float  over  the  ocean. 

Let  it  float  over  the  land: 
We'll  give  it  our  dearest  devotion. 

We'll  guard  It  with  heart  and  hand: 
We'll  cherish  each  shining  star. 
We'll  care  for  each  brilliant  bar: 

Three  cheers  for  our  banner! 

Here's  in  our  best  manner; 
Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah! 

— Martha  Burr  Banks. 


This  is  one  of  the  beautiful  PERRY  PICTURES,  One  Cent  Each  by  the  Hundred, 
Postpaid.    Assorted  as  Desired,  20  for  30  Cents.    On  paper  5  1-2  by  8  inches. 
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Henry  Turner  Bailey  says :—  I  confcratulate  yon  npon  the  qnality 
of  the  reprodnctions  and  upon  making  the  masterpieces  available 
for  eren  the  humblast  student.** 

The   99   Plctares   recommended   by  Mr.  Bailey    for  Picture 

Study  In  the  first  nine  K^ades  sent  for  30  cents. 
43  of  the  Pictures   recommended  for  Picture  Study  in    the 

Boston  schools  sent  for  53  cents. 
Oatalo|n>e  of  300  Pictures  for   Schoolroom  Decoration  Sent 

for  a  Stamp. 

Address  Mrs.  E.  M.  Perry,  10  Tremont  St.,  Maiden,  Mass. 


From  I'aintmg  by  L.erolle.] 

Send  30  €ents  in  Stamps  for  these  20  Pictures.  You  will  be 
delighted  with  them :— Sistine  Madonna,  Madonna  of  the  Chair 
Holy  Family,  Christ  and  the  Doctors,  Christ  Blessing  Little 
Children,  Pharaoh's  Horses,  The  Horse  Fair,  Aurora,  Holy  Night, 
Spring,  Angel  Heads,  Millet,  The  Shepherdess,  Baby  Stuart, 
Queen  Louise,  The  Rainbow,  Ploughing,  By  the  River,  Princes 
in  the  Tower,  Angelus. 

Beautiful  for  Gifts  to   Pupils  and  for   Your   Home. 


Be  sure  to  mention 
American  PaiMABr  Tea  chbr 
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Some  Little  Republics. 

About  fifteen  miles  northeast  of 
Sardinia  is  the  smallest  of  the  little 
republics,  that  is,  the  smallest  in 
point  of  population.  Tavolara  is  an 
island  five  miles  long  and  about  half 
a  mile  wide.  It  contains  a  population 
of  fifty-five  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren; and  every  six  years  the  grown 
people  of  the  republic,  men  and 
women  together,  go  to  the  polls  and 
elect  a  president  and  a  congress  of 
Aix  members.  The  island  of  Tavo- 
lara  was  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia  until  1836,  when  the  king 
presented  it  to  the  Bartoleoni  family. 
Prom  1836  to  1882  the  little  monarchy 
was  governed  by  King  Paul  I.,  but  in 
the  latter  year  he  died,  and  in  1886 
It  became  a  republic.  Its  independ- 
ence was  recognized  by  Italy  in  1887. 

The  republic  smallest  in  area  is 
Goust,  which  is  less  than  one-third 
the  size  of  Tavolara,  although  it  has 
a  population  of  130  souls.  It  has 
been  a  republic  since  1648,  and  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  being  recognized  by 
France  and  Spain.  Goust,  with  its 
territory  of  a  mile  in*  extent,  covers 
the  fiat  top  of  a  mountain  in  the 
lower  Pyrenees,  and  is  governed  by 
a  president,  who  is  elected  every  five 
years. 

East  of  Australia  and  north  of  New 


Caledonia  is  the  republic  of  France- 
viUe,  an  island  with  an  area  of  about 
eighty-five  miles.  Its  inhabitants 
number  550,  of  whom  forty  are 
whites  and  510  natives.  It  was  once 
a  colony  of  France,  but  in  1879  it 
was  declared  independent,  and  its 
people  at  once  adopted  a  republican 
constitution.  It  is  governed  by  a 
president  and  a  council  of  eight 
elected  by  the  people — black  and 
white,  men  and  women. 

In  the  western  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina is  a  perfectly  organized  republic, 
Independent  of  both  state  and  na^ 
tional  governments.  It  is  known  as 
the  Qualla  Reserve,  and  is  the  home 
of  about  1,000  of  the  Cherokee  Indians 
belonging  to  the  Eastern  branch. 
The  Reserve  has  an  area  of  50,000 
acres,  or  eighty-two  square  miles,  of 
the  richest  valley  land  of  the  state, 
lying  along  the  Ocona,  Lufta,  and 
Soco- creeks.  The  president  of  the 
little  republic  is  elected  every  four 
years. — Harper's  Round  Table. 


Why  Not  Get  a  Maggie'  Lan- 
tern? 

To  be  sure,  any  school  can  get 
along  without  a  magic  lantern,  and 
so  it  can  without  maps  or  many  of 


the  aids  and  helps  now  found  in  all 
schools,  but  the  number  of  studies  is 
greater  than  it  once  was,  and  in- 
struction is  supposed  to  be  more 
thorough,  yet  there  are  no  more 
minutes  to  the  hour,  hours  to  the 
school  day,  or  strength  in  the  mind  or 
body  of  the  teacher  for  increased  and 
complicated  tasks;  hence,"  clearly, 
the  advantage  of  such  a  lantern  as  is 
now  made  for  the  use  of  schools  by 
Messrs.  J.  B.  Colt  &  Co.  of  New  York, 
known  by  their  trade-mark,  the 
"Criterion,"  is  great.  Of  various 
styles  and  prices,  it  is  strictly  a 
scientific  instrument,  and  gives  en- 
tire satisfaction  in  the  large  list  of 
educational  institutions  where  it  is 
now  in  use.  The  slides  furnished 
with  them  apply  to  every  subject 
taught  in  schools  of  all  grades.  How 
entertaining  they  are,  and  how  full 
of  the  very  meat  of  instruction  any 
teacher  will  discover  on  making  the 
lantern  an  adjunct  in  current  school 
exercises.  Any  practical  diflicultieB 
that  may  lie  in  the  way  of  procuring 
one  of  these  most  desirable  instru- 
ments will,  we  think,  be  easily  over- 
come through  correspondence  with 
Messrs.  J.  B.  Colt  &  Co.  of  New  York. 
Write  them  for  a  descriptive  cata- 
logue, and  for  light  on  any  branch  of 
the  subject  you  do  not  understand. 


THE  WINSHIP  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

3  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 


WIJLLIj^M    F.    JARVIS,    Manager. 


THE  OLDEST  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Send  to  either  oflfice  for  Manual  and  Blanks. 

We  have  during   this   season   of    the  year   many  calls  for  Teachers    of    all    grades. 
If    you   desire   to   ciiange,    write  us  for  particulars. 

m    m    m 

Our   Patrons   Have  Confidence   in   Us. 

K     n     « 

THE  WINSHIP  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 


TOPRKA.  KANHAM. 
H.  C.  FELLOW,  Manaf^r. 


AKRON,  O. 

MISS  K.  R.  PINDLRT.  Manairer. 


BOSTON,  Mms.. 
3  Somerset   Street. 


1898. 
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The  Mule  Knew. 

Several  years  ago  there  lived  in 
Cincinnati  a  mnle  which  was  em- 
ployed by  a  street  railway  company 
in  hauling  cars  up  a  steep  incline. 
This  animal  was  hitched  in  front  of 
the  regular  team,  and  unhitched  as 
soon  as  the  car  arrived  at  the  top  of 
the  hill.  It  made  a  certain  number 
of  trips  in  the  forenoon  (I  have  for- 
gotten the  number,  but  will  say  fifty 
for  the  sake  of  convenience),  and  a 
like  number  in  the  afternoon,  resting 
for  an  hour  at  noon.  As  soon  as  the 
mule  completed  its  flfUeth  trip  it 
marched  away  to  its  stable  without 
orders  from  its  driver.  To  show  that 
it  was  not  influenced  by  the  sound  of 
the  factory  whistles  and  bells,  the 
following  remarkable  action  on  the 
part  of  this  animal  is  vouched  for  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  line,  who 
gave  me  these  data:  On  a  certain  oc- 
casion, during  a  musical  festival,  this 
mule  was  transferred  to  the  night 
shift,  and  the  very  instant  it  com- 
pleted its  fiftieth  trip  it  started  for 
the  stables.  It  took  the  combined 
efforts  of  several  men  to  make  it  re- 

OUR  NKW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Fables  and  Rhymes 

(First  Reader  Gntde) 

AESOP  AND  MOTHER  GOOSE. 

'*  ClamlGS  which  will  cnltlTmte  the  ear  for  the 
music  of  yerse  and  will  stimulate  the  imagina- 
tion." A  version  of  the  Fables  "  which  does  not 
descend  to  silliness  on  the  one  hand,  nor  rise  far 
above  the  average  comprehension  of  childhood 
won  the  other." 

LARGE  TYPE        .... 

S  UPER  R  ILL  US  TRA  TIOXS. 

Mailing  Prioe,  boards,  25c  ,  cloth,    SOc 

Pollards 

Advanced 

Reader 

(In  preparation.) 

For  Fifth  and 

Sixth  Grades. 

This  book  wil  1  contain 
many  of  the  choicest 
selections  in  Literatare 
for  School  Reading. 


Pollard's 

Advanced 

Speller 

MaiUns  Pric«»,  30c 

A  Speller  that 
Teaches  Spelling. 

The  onlj  Speller  which 
clearlv  develops  the 
PRIliriPLES  of  Spell- 
ing. Sjllabication  and 
accent. 

Studies  in  Plant  Life 

"TEACHERS'  BOTANIlAL  AID/' 
A    series  of  28  Charts  in  which   300 
Drawings  from  Nature  fully  illustrate 

THE  mSTORY  OF  THE  PLANT 
from  Its  Germination  to  Hatnrity 
of  its  Frnit  and  Seeds ; 

THE  ANATOMICAL  STRUCTURE 
of  its  parts; 

AKD  VARIOCS 

SPECIAL  ADAPTATIONS  OF  THE 
FLOWER  TO  SECURE  CROSS 
FERTILIZATION. 

OetieiMd  for  teaehiOK  NATI'RE  STirDY  in 
Primary  Gnulen  and  for  ceachiug  BOTAXT 
in  High  Schools  and  Academies. 


Westen  PnUisliiic  flmue,  Cliiiiaco. 


turn  to  its  duty.  At  night  there  were 
no  bells  or  whistles  to  inform  tlie 
creature  that  "quitting  time"  had 
come;  it  had  counted  the  trips,  and, 
having  finished  its  full  quota  of  fifty, 
it  thought  that  the  time  for  rest  and 
food  had  arrived. — ^James  Weir,  Jr., 
in  Lippincott's. 


Concerninsf  Discipline. 

Prevention  of  the  wrong-doing  is 
better  than  punishment  of  the  wrong 
done. 

Exercise  great  care  in  taking  a 
stand,  that  you  may  have  no  occasion 
to  retreat 

Fault-finding  is  not  calculated  to 
cure  a  fault. 

Distrust  in  the  teacher  breeds  de-* 
celt  in  the  pupil. 

A  child  properly  employed  is  easily 
controlled. 

Obedience  won  is  far  better  than 
obedience  compelled. 

Absolute  self-control  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  is  a  necessary  pre-reqni- 
site  to  proper  control  of  the  pupils. 

A  class  that  will  work  well  by  itself 
is  well  managed. 

An  orderly  changing  of  places  be- 
tween lessons  signifies  much  regard- 
ing a  teacher's  control  over  a  class. 


If  children  posh  or  crowd  la  tbe  file, 
there  Is  weakness  somewhera 

If  the  teacher  has  to  talk  moch 
about  order,  there  can  be  ne  good 
order. 

Public  sentiment  in  school  can 
alone  secure  perfect  discipline,  and 
it  requires  a  great  teacher  to  disci- 
pline through  public  sentiment. 

Biake  no  threats. 

Be  firm. 

Behind. 

Be  patient. 

Be  pleasant. 

Be  self-contained. 

Be  as  perfect  as  you  ask  your  pupils 
to  be. 


A   Powerful   Eleetrie   Spark. 

The  most  powerful  electric  battery 
in  thew<Mrld  has  been  perfected  b^ 
Professor  Trowbridge  of  the  Jeffer- 
son Physical  Laboratory  of  Harvard 
University.  This  battery  has  a  vol- 
tage of  1,200,000,  and  can  evolve'  a 
spark  fifty  inches  long.  The  spark 
is  evolved  with  a  loud  report  This 
is  the  only  battery  which  can  send 
a  spark  tlirough  the  X-ray  tube, 
sparks  from  all  weaker  batteries  gD- 
ing  around  the  tube.  Among  the 
points  settled  by  Professor  Trow- 
bridge's batter  is  that  the  length  of 
the  electric  spark  depends  upon  the 
voltage  of  the  battery. 


f 


I J    p  WANTED 

w 


r*5 


FOR 
VACATIONI 
WORK     JJl'i 


It  will  be  easy  to  make  money  during  the  war  if  you 
adapt  your  business  to  war  conditions.  We  desire  to  em- 
ploy a  number  of  teachers  during  the  1898  Tacation.  or 
longer,  to  travel  for  us  and  appoint  local  organizers  in  each 
community.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  leave  home  or  devote 
your  entire  time,  we  can  o£Fer  you  a  position  as  local  organ- 
izer. No  book  selling  in  either  case.  Neither  position  will 
confljct  with  your  school  duties.  Many  teachers  already  at 
liberty  are  finding  with  us  employment  at  once  lucrative  and 
in  harmony  with  their  tastes  and  education.  We  are  ready 
to  consider  your  application  NOWf  even  should  your  vacation 
begin  much  later.  For  confidential,  sealed  proposition  con- 
cerning salary,  commission,  etc.,  address 
A.  H.  MONROE,  Prest.»       Dept.  K  9,  320-324  Dearborn  St.»  Chicago. 

state  particvlarlr  when  your  TacaUon  bcsfiu- 
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The  Pupil's  Crying:  Need. 

Is  it  theory?  No,  we  deal  that  to 
him  by  the  ton.  Practice?  Not  in 
testing  the  teacher's  untried  theories. 
Self-study?  Not,  at  least,  by  such 
intricate  methods  as  specialists  of 
child  study  are  pursuing  to  study  the 
child — methods  which  have  admir- 
ably succeeded  in  offering  to  him  for 
his  own  study  a  vast  array  of  contra- 
dictory, non-applicable  generaliza- 
tions. Heart  lessons?  Not  such  as 
weaken  the  mind,  soften  the  brain. 
More  science?  Not  in  variety  of  sub- 
jects or  breadth  of  surface  over  which 
each  is  already  spread.  More  Eng- 
lish and  less  dead  language?  More 
or  less  modem  language?  More 
mathematics,  more  history,  more 
reading,  more  analysis?  No,  the 
need  is  not  for  more  of  any  of  these, 
but  possibly  for  less  of  each  of  them. 
The  pupil's  crying  need  is  simply  ex- 
haustive, personal,  grinding,  inde- 
pendent study  of  any  one  or  more  of 
the  many^  subjects  of  which  he  hears 
00  much,  but  often  learns  so  little.— 
School  Education. 


We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Helen  A. 
Woods  of  Boston  for  the  following 
timely  and  helpful  suggestion  on  the 
use  of  old  magazines  and  papers: — 

"Afi  the  disposal  of  back  numbers 
in  these  days  of  many  magazines  Is 
sometimes  a  perplexing  question,  a 
suggestion  in  that  line  may  be  a  help 
to  teachers.  Articles  on  geography, 
history,  and  other  subjects  connected 
with  school  work  may  be  cut  from 
magazines,  covered  with  strong  gray 
paper,  and  secured  with  wire  staples, 
thus  becoming  neat  little  pam- 
phlets. A  very  useful  schoolroom  li- 
brary may  be  formed  in  this  way. 
Interest  the  children  in  the  work, 
and  they  will  bring  to  school  all  the 
old  magazines  that  one  teacher  can 
prepare  for  use. 

"Ooir  little  library  has  now  nearly 
100  volumes  on  geography  alone,  and 
the  number  increases  almost  every 
day.  On  the  cover  of  each  pamphlet 
is  written  its  title  and  catalogue 
number.    The  position  of  librarian  is 


w 


In  the  early  day« 
of  the  settlement  of 
llie  Dakotas,  the 
newspapers  fre- 
quently contained 
fitiries  of  the  hard 
^h'lps  and  suflferingrs 
:u:d  sometimes  the 
ath  of  the  new 
itlers  who  were 
in  the  blizzards, 
man  or  woman 
I'ho  is  frozen  to 
ath  in  a  winter's 
storm  undergoes 
great  snfferings,  but  they  are  mild  com- 
pared with  those  daily  borne  by  thousands 
of  victims  of  that  dread  disease  — con- 
sumption. 

For  centuries  this  relentless  disease  was 
considered  incurable.  It  is  now  known  to 
be  distinctly  curable.  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden 
Medical  Discovery  cures  98  per  cent,  of  all 
cases  of  consu-nption,  bronchitis,  asthma, 
laryngitis  and  diseast^s  of  the  air-passages. 
It  has  stood  the  test  for  thirty  years.  It 
acts  directly  on  the  blood,  nourishing  it 
with  the  life-grivtng  qualities  of  the  food. 
It  tears  down  old,  half-dead  tissues  and 
builds  up  new  ones  in  all  parts  of  the  body. 
Through  the  blood  it  acts  directly  on  the 
lungs,  driving  out  all  impurities  and  dis- 
ease germs.  It  soothes  the  cough,  but 
facilitates  expectoration.  It  deepens  the 
breathing,  supplying  the  system  with  life- 
giving  oxygen.  It  stimulates  the  appetite, 
facilitates  the  flow  of  digestive  juices,  in- 
vigorates the  liver  and  tones  and  builds  up 
the  nerves.  It  is  the  great  blood-maker 
and  flesh-builder.  It  does  not  make  flabby 
flesh  like  coi  liver  oil,  but  firm,  muscular, 
healthy  tissues. 

"I  had  been  troubled  with  bronchitis  for 
several  years,"  writes  Mrs.  Orlin  O'Hara.  Box 
114,  Fergus  Falls.  Ottertail  Co.,  Minn.  "In  the 
first  place  I  had  sore  throat.  I  doctored  with 
different  doctors  and  took  various  medicines, 
but  got  no  relief  I  raised  from  my  throat  a 
sticky  substance  like  the  white  of  an  egg.  Could 
not  sleep,  and  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
would  not  live  throujfh  the  winter.  I  took  Dr. 
Pierce**  Golden  Medical  Discovery  and  '  Favor- 
ite Prescription '  alternately,  and  in  a  few  days 
began  to  see  that  I  was  better.  I  took  eight  bot- 
tles.   I  have  not  felt  as  well  in  years." 

The  quick  constipation  -  cure  —  Doctor 
Pierce's  Pleasan.  Pellets.  Never  grip^. 
Accept  no  substitutes  or  imitation.*. 


filled  by  the  teacher,  with  a  compe- 
tent pupil  as  assistant. 

"The  children  are  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  articles  suitable  for  the  li- 
brary, and  a  great  interest  in  the 
value  of  magazines  as  connected  with 
school  work  has  been  awakened. 
The  result  of  the  reading  is  already 
shown  in  regular  lessons,  although 
our  library  is  a  very  new  acquisition. 
Many  children  who  would  not  take 
the  trouble  to  get  books  if  it  required 
any  effort  will  read  these  pamphlets 


Seashore, 
Delightful 
Sea  Bathing, 
Concrete  Roads 
for  Bicycling. 

Out  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 


TEN 
DEGREES 
COOLER 

Than  on  the 
amland. 


because  they  are  so  easy  of  access* 
Moreover,  each  article  of  itself  i8> 
small,  and  a  boy  knows  he  can  read 
it  in  a  very  short  time,  so  he  is  not 
discouraged  at  the  outset,  as  some 
children  are,  by  a  thick  book.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  such  travelers  as 
Henry  M.  Stanley,  John  Muir,  and 
George  Kennan  makes  it  worth 
while  for  a  teacher  to  put  a  few 
hours'  work  into  a  library  like  this!. 

"These  pamphlets  evidently  form 
the  subject  of  more  or  less  conversa^ 
tion  among  the  children,  for  the  most 
interesting  articles  are  constantly  in 
demand.  Occasionally  scnne  num- 
bers are  lost,  but  that  does  not  dis- 
turb us,  for  they  are  lost  in  a  good 
cause,  and  can  usually  be  replaced 
without  much  trouble."— Teacher's 
World. 


MARTHAS 

VINEYARD  SUMMER 

INSTITUIE, 

Cottage  City,  Mass 

T^^^/v^no    Tiiltr    19    I  School  of  Methodg-El«mentary:  3  Weeks— 50  Inalrnctort. 

UegmS    J  Uiy    l  i&,    school  of  Methods— Hlgrh  School:  8  Weeks— 20  Instractors. 

1S08.  I  «©  Academic  Departments— 4  and  5  Weeks— 25  Instructors. 

Send  for  Sixty-four  Page  Circular  p!/"ti.V°o'.rt7n'e'.'°o°r*rrt; 

^^^^i^^^^^^^a^^^^^^ma^^^^^^mm^m^m^^^^  In    all  departments,    advan- 
tages offered,  railroad  reductions,  tuition,  club  and  combination  rates,  board,  etc. 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,  President,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


Paul  Revere. 

What  an  "all-rounder"  Paul  Re- 
vere was!  He  made  silverware^ 
worked  in  all  manner  of  metals,  filled 
teeth,  cast  bells,  made  wood-cuts,  en- 
graved maps,  and  was  ready  to  turn 
his  hand  to  anything.  He  was  a  seal- 
cutter,  too.  He  cut  the  seals  of  sev- 
eral Masonic  lodges,  and  also  the 
great  seal  of  Massachusetts,  which 
was  in  use  till  times  ccMnparatively 
recent  It  showed  signs  of  wear,  and 
the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth 
sent  it  to  Mitchell  to  be  furbished  up. 
To  his  honor,  be  it  said,  he  refused  to 
touch  it.  "This  is  the  work  of  Re- 
vere,"  he  said.  "I  know  it  by  the 
beautiful  and  characteristic  lettering. 
It  has  done  good  service.  Put  it 
away  in  memory  of  all  he  was  and 
did.  I'd  rather  cut  you  a  new  seal 
for  nothing  than  profane  it."  And  so 
the  old  seal  has  become  a  relic,  and  a 
new  one,  from  the  hand  of  another 
master  of  the  delicate  and  beautiful 
art,  takes  its  place.— Exchange. 


OFFICIAL  WAR  BOOK 

by  Murat  Halstead,  greatest  living  War 
Correspondent:  all  about  War  with  Spain, 
the  navy,  all  battleships.  Splendid  Colortype 
premiums.  Tremendous  seller.  Biggest 
money  maker  ever  known.  Most  liberal  terms 
guaranteed.  Agents  make  $7  to  $28  per  day. 
Large  M)c.  War  Map  f  ree  ^  1th  outfit.  Credit 
given,  freight  paid,  outfit  free.  Send  six  2c^ 
stamps  for  postage.  MONROB  CO.,  Dept. 
H  90,  3«4  Dearborn  St.,  ChicBgo. 


KINDERGARTEN  BY  MAIL 

Systematically  and  thor- 
oughly taught,  courses  lead- 
ing to  diploma.  Indorsed 
by  ill  who  know  it.  Also 
courses  leading  to  all  col'^ 
lege  degrees  —  one  in 
Bible  study,  i  200  students. 
24-page  catalogue  free. 

MAT.  COR.  MOR.  COLLEGE  (Inc.), 

FENTON.  MICH. 

Positions  Secured  KindergarUn  Graduates 
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Flasr  of  Our  Nation  Great, 

(Tune:  "America.") 
Flag  of  our  nation  great, 
Waving  in  every  state, 

We  love,  adore; 
Emblem  of  purity, 
Emblem  of  unity, 
Emblem  of  liberty. 

From  shore  to  shore. 

Stars,  stripes,  and  colors  three, 
Blending  in  harmony. 

For  thee  we  stand; 
No  foe  will  ever  rend 
The  flag  which  we  defend 
Unto  the  bitter  end. 

With  heart  and  hand. 

Our  flag  will  never  fail, 
Freedom  to  those  who  hail 

From  foreign  shore; 
In  freedom's  sacred  voice 
Let  every  one  rejoice 
Who  make  our  flag  their  choice 

For  evermore. 

Wave  still  in  lofty  air, 
O,  wave  thou  everywhere. 

On  land  and  sea! 
Aloft  on  pole  and  spire, 
Pride  of  each  son  and  sire, 
Keep  all  our  hearts  on  fire, 

Flag  of  the  free.— Selected. 


Lord  Hampden,  who  presided  at 
a  recent  dinner  of  the  London  Cab- 
Drivers*  Benevolent  Association, 
commended  to  the  members  the  fol- 
lowing lines  relating  to  the  proper 
care  of  the  horse,  which,  he  said,,  he 
had  hung  up  in  his  stables:-^ 

Up  hill — whip  me  not 

Down  hill — hurry  me  not. 

Loose  in  stable — forget  me  not. 

Of  hay  and  com— rob  me  not. 

Of  clean  water — stint  me  not. 

With  sponge  and  brush— neglect 
me  not. 

Of  soft,  dry  bed — deprive  me  not 

Tired  or  hot — leave  me  not. 

Sick  or  cold— chill  me  not. 

With  bit  and  reina— oh,  jerk  me 
not 


A  LIVING  WITNESS. 


Mrs.  Hofltqan  Desoribes  How  She 

Wrote   to  Mrs.    Ptnkham  for 

Advice,  and  Is  Now  Wea 


Dbab  Mbs.  Pinkham: — Before  using 
your  Vegetable  Ck)mpound  I  was  a 
great  sufferer.  I  have  been  sick  for 
months,  was  troubled  with  severe  pain 
in  both  sides  of  abdomen,  sore  feeling 
in  Itiwer  part  of  bow- 
vis,  also  suffered 
with  dizziness, 
headache,  and 
could  not  sleep. 
I  wrote  you  a 
letter  describ- 
ing my  case  and 
asking  your 
advice.  You 
p-^  replied  tell- 
^  ing  me  just 
what  to  do.  1 
'  followed  your  direc- 
tions, and  cannot  praise  your  medicine 
enough  for  what  it  has  done  for  me. 
Many  thanks  to  you  for  your  advice. 
Lydia  E.  Pinkham's  Vegetable  Com- 
pound has  cured  me,  and  I  will  recom- 
mend it  to  my  friends. — Mrs.  Florence 
E.  Hoffman,  512  Roland  St,  Canton,  O. 
The  condition  described  by  Mrs.  Hoff- 
man will  appeal  to  many  women,  yet 
lots  of  sick  women  struggle  on  with 
their  daily  tasks  disregarding  the 
urgent  warnings  until  overtaken  by 
actual  collapse. 

The  present  Mrs.  Pinkham*s  experi- 
ence in  treating  female  ills  is  unparal- 
leled, for  years  she  worked  side  by  side 
with  Mrs.  Lydit  E.  Pinkham,  and  for 
sometimes  past  has  had .  sole  charge 
of  the  correspondence  department  of 
her  great  business,  treating  by  letter 
as  many  as  a  hundred  thousand  ailing 
women  dnrinpr  n.  pip^-Ia  -rp^r. 

When  you  are  angry — strike  me 
not. 

With  tight  check-rein—torture  me 
not. — Exchange. 


Were  I  to  be  reeponsible  for  a 
child's  arithmetical  attainments  at 
fourteen,    I    should    insist   that   his 


training  in  number  the  first  three 
years  of  school  be  made  as  natural 
and  aa  simple  as  possible,  and  kept 
largely  free  from  attempted  insights 
into  abstract  relations  and  premature 
efforts  at  analytical  and  logical 
reasoning,  and  I  should  strongly 
hope  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
reach  the  third  school  year  un- 
hampered by  such  logical  termi- 
nology as  "because,"  "whence" 
"hence,"  and  "therefore."  If  my 
pupil,  at  the  close  of  the  third  year, 
could  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and 
divide  simple  numbers  (expressed, 
say,  by  one  to  five  figures)  with  facil- 
ity and  accuracy,  I  would  confidently 
guarantee  his  future  progress  and  at- 
tainments in  arithmetic.  Were  I  to 
be  personally  his  teacher  in  gram- 
mar grades,  I  should  be  delighted  to 
find  a  few  processes,  principles,  and 
applications  out  of  which  the  juice 
had  not  been  sucked  in  the  lower 
grades. — Emerson  E.  White. 


Some  Good  Rules. 

Always  look  at  the  person  to  whom 
you  speak.  When  you  are  addressed, 
look  straight  at  the  person  who 
speaks  to  you.  Do  not  forget 
this. 

Speak  your  words  plainly;  do  not 
mutter  or  mumble.  If  words  are 
worth  saying,  they  are  worth 
prononcing  distinctly  and  clearly. 

Have  you  something  to  do  that  you 
find  hard  and  would  prefer  not  to  do?' 
Then  listen  to  wise  old  grandmother. 
Do  the  hard  thing  first  and  get  it  over 
with.  If  you  have  done  wrong,  go 
and  confess  It.  If  your  lesson  is 
tough,  master  it.  If  the  garden  is  to 
be  weeded,  weed  it  first  and  play 
afterward.  Do  first  the  things  you 
don't  like  to  do,  and  then,  with  a 
clear  conscience,  try  the  rest. — The 
Phrenological  Journal. 


KBUCATOR8    AJVD    BRAIIV    WORKERS 

from  all  parU  of  the  world  ure  and  commend 

CROSBY'S  VITAUZED  PHOSPHITES 

for  the  RELIEF  and  PREVENTION  of  ALL  WEAKNESSES  resulting  from  over- 
work and  aoziety.  It  gives  active  brain  and  nerves  exactly  what  they  need  for  their 
nutrition  and  normal  action,  and  will  help  any  case  of  mental  or  nervous  exhaustion. 
Shall  we  send  you  a  descriptive  pamphlet? 

VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES  is  »  highly  oonoentrated  white  powder  from  the  phosphoid  prin- 
eiple  of  the  ox-brain  and  wheat  germ  rormulated  by  Prof,  eeroy  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  It 
contains  no  narcotic. 

Prepared  only  by  (S^^J    /O    m  West  26th  St.,  New  York. 
If   not    found    at  C/^^yV^^   druggists,  sent  by  mail   ($1.00). 

It  does  no 


CROSBY'S  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURB.—Thebest  remedy  known  for  cold  In  the  head,  sore  throat,  and  in fluensa. 
contain  cwMine^  morphine,  nor  narcotic  of  any  description.    By  mail,  00  cents. 


KINDERGARTEN  &.  I 


J  w 

SCHIBMIRHOBH  k  CO. 

S  iMit  14th  Rtreet. 

HIW  fOBK. 


Stnd  for  New  CataloQus, 


1VOTICE3. 

Habsciibers  to  the    American  Primabv' 
Teacheb  can  have   their  subscription  ad- 
vanced  one  year  by  sending  us  only  two  new 
subscriptions  to  the  paper  at  $1.00  each. 
NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Boston  and  Chicago. 
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Firecraokers. 

The  manufacture  of  firecrackers  is 
by  no  means  an  intricate  or  difficult 
trade,  but  as  it  involves  the  handling 
of  gunpowder  in  large  quantities,  the 
manufacturers  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
overrun  with  applications  for  em- 
ployment. The  firecracker,  without 
which  the  glorious  Fourth  would  be 
a  hollow  mockery  to  the  average  boy, 
was  formerly  brought  from  China, 
but  as  there  was  money  in  it,  the 
business  has  long  since  passed  into 
native  hands,  and  few,  if  any,  are 
now  brought  from  the  Flowery  King- 
dom. The  work  is  very  simple. 
Strips  of  soft  pasteboard,  impreg- 
nated, in  some  cases,  with  explosive 
material,  are  doubled  and  closely 
rolled  around  a  bit  of  "composition," 
that  is,  powder  mixed  with  sulphur, 
so  as  to  burn  slowly  with  a  hissing 
noise,  a  little  pure  powder  being 
added,  so  that  the  hissing  may  be  ter- 
minated by  the  sharp  crack  which 
gives  the  device  its  name.  A  primer, 
a  cord  soaked  with  saltpetre  or  some 
other  substance  to  insure  ready  com- 
bustion, is  included  in'  the  rolling 
process,  a  red  cover  is  added,  the 
primers  are  plaited  into  a  long 
primer,  and  the  joy  of  the  small  boy 
is  ready  for  use. — Globe-Democrat 


The  RoU-Call. 

All  the  machinery  of  the  school 
should  be  arranged  so  as  to  secure  the 
greatest  possible  saving  of  time.  In 
many  schools  much  time  Is  wasted 
In  calling  the  roll. 

In  a  school  or  class  of  not  more 
than  thirty,  no  roll-call  4s  necessary. 
Each  pupil  has,  or  should  have,  his 
proper  seat;  a  glance  ought  to  show 
the  vacant  places. 

When  names  are  called  and  re- 
sponses made,  often  the  work  con- 
sumes three-fold  more  time  than  is 
necessary;  not  only  is  time  lost; 
slovenly,  dilatory  habits  are  formed. 
A  quicker  way,  however,  Is  to  have 

Catarrh  Cannot  be  Cured 

with  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS,  aa 
they  cannot  reach  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease. Catarrh  is  a  blood  or  constitu- 
tional disease,  and  In  order  to  cure  It 
you  must  take  Internal  remedies, 
-lairs  Catafrh  Cure  Is  taken  Inter- 
nally, and  acts  directly  on  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  Is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It  was 
prescribed  by  one  of  the  best  physl- 
slans  In  this  country  for  years,  and  Is 
a  regular  prescription.  It  Is  com- 
posed of  the  best  tonics  known,  com- 
bined with  the  best  blood  purifiers, 
acting  directly  on  the  mucous  sur- 
faces. The  perfect  combination  of 
the  two  Ingredients  is  what  produces 
such  wonderful  results  in  curing 
Catarrh.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 
F.     J.    CHENEY     &   CO.,     Props., 

Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price,  75  cents. 


sins}^\NAR  BOOK 

"OUR  COUNTRY  IN  WAR" 

By  MURAT  HALSTEAD. 

All  about  the  War  with  Spain,  the  **  Maine,"  all  battleships,  coast  defenses, 
cruisers,  gunboats,  torpedo  destroyers ;  portraits  and  biographies  o*  Dewey, 
Sampson,  and  all  prominent  officers —  600  pages,  pro'.usely  illustrated — splen- 
did colortype  lithographs.  Agents  wanted.  No  experience  necessary; 
anybody  can  sell  it.  Just  out.  Order  outfit  to-day  and  be  first  in  the  field. 
Agents  making  $7.00  to  $28.00  every  day ;  credit  given;  freight  paid;  out- 
fit free.     Send  nine  2c  stamps  for  postage. 

MONROE  BOOK  COMPANY,  Dept.  H  69, 3^4  Dearborn  5t.,  Chicago. 


all  the  names  of  students  on  the  roll 
numbered  consecutively;  then,  at 
the  word  "Roll,"  let  each  in  order 
pronounce  his  number,  promptly, 
clearly,  distinctly.  If  the  number  Is 
not  given  by  the  pupil,  the  teacher 
pronounces  it  and  marks  the  pupil's 
name  on  the  roll  at  the  same  time. 
Of  course,  no  pupil  should  call  his 
number  till  he  hears  from  pupil  or 
teacher  the  next  preceding  number. 
This  method  of  roll-call  is  nothing 
new;  but  perhaps  some  of  our 
readers  have  never  tried  it — Ex, 


Lessons  on  Animal  Life. 

The  Cat  (compare  with  dog).-— 
Byes,  rough,  dry  tongue,  soft  pads 
and  sharp  claws,  teeth,  method  of 
holding  prey,  drinking,  covering  of 
fur,  whiskers,  tall. 

The  Cow  (compare  with  sheep  and 
goat). — How  she  takes  her  food, 
teeth,  chewing  milk  (cheese  and  but- 
ter), tall,  h.oofs,  covering,  ears,  horns, 
nose.   • 

The  Horse  (compare  with  donkey). 
— Covering,  teeth,  hoofs,  tall,  mane. 

The  Mouse  (compare  with  rat). — 
Teeth,  paws,  tail,  whiskers,  eyes, 
ears.^Western  School  Journal. 


Perseverance!    Can  you  spell  it? 
And  its  meaning,  can  you  tell  It? 
If  you  stick  to  what  you're  doing, 
Study,  work,  or  play  pursuing. 
Every  failure  bravely  meeting. 
Bravely  each  attempt  repeating. 
Trying  twice  and   thrice  and   four 

times, 
Tes,  a  hundred,  even  more  times, 
You  can  spell  It!    Tou  can  spell  It ! 
And  Its  meaning,  you  can  tell  It! 
—Anna  M.  Pratt,  In  Primary  Educa- 
tion. 


The  American  Book  Buyers' Alliance.  Limited 
102-104  Fulton  street,  New  York,  offers  favorable 
terms  to  ladles  and  gentlemen  who  wUl  act  as 
Its  representatives  for  the  purpose  of  booking 
new  members.  Ail  or  only  a  part  of  the  time 
may  be  devoted  to  this  purpose.  To  the  right 
parties  a  liberal  income  Is  assured,— those  hav- 
ing acquaintances  among  reading  people  pre- 
ferred. The  workis  especially  adapted  to  unat- 
tached clergymen,  school  and  Sabbath  school 
teachers,  college  or  high  school  students,  ladies 
who  wish  a  little  pin  money,  Ac.  For  terms  an  d 
particulars  address  The  American  Book  Buyers' 
AllUnce,  Limited,  102-104  Fulton  street,  llew 
York,  N.  Y. 


Smile  a  Little. 

Smile  a  little,  smile  a  little 

As  you  go  along. 
Not  alone  when  life  is  pleasant. 

But  when  things  go  wrong. 
Care  delights  to  see  you  frowning. 

Loves  to  hear  you  sigh; 
Turn  a  smiling  face  upon  h^. 

Quick  the  dame  will  fly. 

Smile  upon  your  undone  labor; 

Not  for  one  who  grieves 
O'er  his  task  waits  wealth  or  glory; 

He  who  smiles  achieves. 
Though  you  meet  with  loss  and  sor- 
row 

In  the  passing  years. 
Smile  a  little,  smile  a  little, 

Bven  through  your  tears. 

— Enia  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


f  ACIlTe  wanted  to  mU  our  P.  8.  A.  Bed  Bprino. 
AOtN  I  U>  ThcT  fSiteB  to  the  slats  of  anj  bcd.^ 


trlsk  to  do  it  fisBT  to  srili  profits  .^^_. 
territory  ^Ttnt  outflts  ffM.  Miutla  IMfthinitter,  Ab. 
pis  GroTs,  Ohfo,  wrttw  AprU  lOth.  *Wt  **I  wm  ts^ 
•fressbly  sorprlsed,  yonn  bclnc  the  flnt  sdTsrUco- 
msat  I  cTsr  siuw«r«MU  sad  reedrsd 


Address  OBDWAT  ft  CO.,  10  C  Bt.  Psoris,  UL 


Teachers 
Become 
Skilled 
Physicians 


The  mental  discipline  acquired  in  teachinic  par- 
ticularly fits  for  the  study  of  medicine. 

Wh^  woman's  acute  perceptions  are  augmented 
by  a  thorough  preparation  for  the  practice  ^  medi- 
dne,  she  enters  a  field  of  unlimited  possibilities. 

THB  WOMAN'S  MEDICAI^  SCHOOL  OF. 
NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY  offers  teach, 
ers  a  oourse  of  study  possible  to  the  average,  con- 
sidered in  whatever  fignt,  and  arranged  so  that  grad- 
uates shall  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  successful 
practice  from  the  first. 

For  circular  of  information,  address 

JOHN  RIDLON,  A.M.,  M.D.. 
CorrespondingSecretary, 
103  Stat#St^,  Chicago. 


v%^t\  ^IctriTt'-makcr— noE  n  [^y.  Takes  ■ 
hiitrt  ^i^x2<^  fD.;  lini^  |i'iiF>  qaick  shat- 
,i.'fi  e<ix  ^utc-fl;  coDLpiett?  ilErectlcms  and 
itiuiJlL,  L-nnbEingbeglnnen 
to  lake,  i|r\  elope,  print, 
nd  Mtii?  a  ptwto  without 
fAYing  ;:*%  U>  «.00  exora 
;or  BU  ppl  I*"  EL  Price,  com- 
i<*f  p,  HI  Civets  c»Bh  wUh  (jnier.  To  clnbs 
vrii  tor  rjrJte  ot  ilx.  We  pay  expren. 
HE    KEOEWT    MFG-  CO 


CAMERA 


Deafness.  Incipient  Oonsdm ftiom,  and  all  TbboAt. 
Ohbst  and  Lunq  Disbasbs  that  we  will  send  yon 
Frbb  m  trial  sample  of  oar  remedy  with  our  25^ent 
book  OB  treatment  by  our  Osone  Anti-Oerm  Inhaler. 


A  Boooio  sufTerers.  Acis  like  Masic.  Write  to^ay. 
IiOBINt»*OO..Dept  iOi  56  Waberti  Av.aphieecoaiT^ 
fiW.2M  St.. N.*.0fty,6r 3 Hamilton  PI..*-    -"— a^ 
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A  Drummer. 

I'm  only  a  drummer;  I've  nothing  to 

do 
But  to  beat  my  brave  drum  and  make 

music  for  you. 
I'm  only  a  drummer,  not  quite  twelve 

years  old. 
But   I   hope   that  my    heart  is  full 

twenty  years  bold. 
I  do  not  give  orders;     I've  just  to 

obey, 
As  quick  as  a  flash,  what  my  officers 

say. 
'There  are  fellows  who  think  that  my 

task  must  be  light. 
Just  beating  a  drum  with  a  merry 

boy's  might. 
Yet  drummers  no  taller  than  I  am 

are  found 
In  low  liUle  beds  in  the  land's  holy 

ground. 
They  followed  the  flag,  in  the  days 

long  ago, 
When  it  waved  its  defiance,  whoe'er 

was  the  foe. 
They  timed  to  the  bugles,  so  shrill 

and  so  sweet. 
And  they  faltered  alone  when  the  call 

was  retreat 
Oh,  brave  drummer  boys,  though  you 

lived  or  you  died, 
I  look  at  your  record,  and  stand  by 

your  side. 
And  beat  my  brave  drum  with  the 

gladness  of  love; 
'Tls  the  flag  of  our  union  that's  fly- 
ing above! 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


Ear  Training:. 

Pupils  note  sounds  when  different 
objects  are  struck. 

Pupils  close  eyes. 

Rap  on  floor,  board,  desk,  and 
door;  childr^i  telling  which  was 
struck. 

Let  children  note  sounds  when 
four  different  sized  bottles  are  struck. 

Close  eyes.  Children  tell  -^4iich 
bottle  was  struck.  Also  touch  the 
one  that  was  struck. 

Teach  children   to  recognize  each 


HERE 
ISA 
CURE 
FOR 


-»  THOSE 
'S     DREADFUL 


FITS 


•*  Not  to  take  a  cw  f«r  m  oUmtwIm  faUl  diteate  is  U  < 

"EpUepsy  Explained  •'^ 

IIUistratMl  Boolt,  price  SL 

32iMge  P'ynpMet  oa 

Epilepsy  Free. 


If  yon  ffuffer  from  Fits.  Epilepsy.  St.  Vitaa'  Dance,  otc,  have  children  or  relatives  that  do  so.  or  know  peo- 
ple that  are  afflicted.  Bfy  New  Discovery.  EPILEPTICIDE.  will  cure  them,  and  all  yon  are  asked  to  do  is  to 
send  for  a  Free  Bottle  and  to  try  it.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  abide  by  the  resnlU  It  has  cored  thoosunds  whera 
everything  else  has  failed.       Please  give  name,  postoffice  and^ezpress  address- 


Dk.  W.  H.  MAY. 


r  Laboratory.  98  Pine  St.  Kew  York  City. 


other  by  their  voices  with  eyes  closed, 
by  playing  "good-morning"  game. 
—Midland  Schools. 


Words  Often  Mispronounced. 

Da'ta  is  never  da'ta. 

De-co'rous  is  never  dec'orous.  , 

D^'tail  (noun)  is  no  longer  de-t   1'. 

De-tail'  (verb). 

Per'fect  (notin),btit  perfect' (the  verb.) 

D  rama  is  not  drama. 

Economic  is  e-co-nom'ic,  and  not  6k-o- 
nom'ic. 

Gey'ser  is  not  gey'zer,  as  many  of  us  say. 

Glacier  is  glas'ier,  though  it  may  be 
gla'sher  by  Webster's  authority. 

Gla-di'o-lus  is  never  gladi-o'lus. 

Grease  is  grez  as  a  verb ;  yeu  grez  the 
axle,  and  do  not  grease  it.  Better  oil  it 
and  not  trouble  yourself  about  the   *^z.** 

Har  ass  is  not  ha-ras'. 

He-ral'dic  is  never  her'al-dik. 

Hygiene  is  hi'je-en  and  net  hi'gen. 

In'crease  (noun)  is  never  accented  on 
the  first  syllable. 

It  is  in-de-co'rus  to  say  in-dek'o-rus. 

In-nate'  is  better  than  in'nate,  thought 
Webster  prefers  the  latter. 


How  Envelopes  Were  Invented 

The  inyention  of  envelopes  is 
within  the.  memory  of  middle-aged 
persons,  and  was  the  result  of  a 
Brighton,    Bngland,    stationer's   en- 


deavor to  make  his  store  look  at- 
tractive. He  took  a  fancy  for  or- 
namenting his  store  windows  with 
high  piles  of  paper,  graduated  from 
the  largest  to  the  smallest  size  in 
use.  To  bring  his  pyramid  to  a  point 
he  cut  cardboard  into  very  minute 
squares.  Liadies  took  these  cards  to 
be  small-sized  note  paper,  and  voted 
it  "perfectly  lovely.""  So  great  was 
the  demand  that  the  stationer  found 
it  desirable  to  cut  paper  the  size  so 
much  admired.  But  there  was  one 
difficulty.  The  little  notes  were  so 
small  that  when  folded  there  was  no 
space  for  address,  so,  after  some 
thought,  the  idea  of  an  envelope 
pierced  the  stationer's  brain.  He 
had  them  cut  by  a  metal  plate,  and 
soon,  so  great  was  the  demand,  he 
commissioned  a  dozen  houses  to 
manufacture  them.  Prom  such 
small  beginnings  came  this  import- 
ant branch  of  the  stationery  busi- 
ness.— Exchange. 


Remember  that  J.  M.  Olcott  &  €k>. 
of  70  B^fth  avenue.  New  York,  have 
taken  the  business  of  W.  A.  Olm- 
stead,  84  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago, 
who  was  burned  out  some  time  since. 
Since  the  fire  J.  M.  Olcott  &  Ck>.  have 
re-organized  the  business,  and  are 
now  mounting  maps  and  filling 
orders  rapidly.  This  company  has 
also  the  exclusive  contract  for  the 
importation  of  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston's 
Globe  covers.  Read  the  advertise- 
ment in  this  number,  page  386. 


SHORTHAND.    SSforM  leMoiiA.    Easy 
to  learn.    J.  B.  8TURMAN,  87  Metropoli- 
tan  Block,  Chicago. 


MODERN  METHODS  for  MODERN  TEACHERS 


If  you  wish  a  live,  bright,  original,  up-to-date  teachers  journal;  one  that  is  filled  to 
the  brim  with  practical,  usable  schoolroom  material,  and  that  deals  in  standard  values 
and  solid  experience,  discarding  wordy  essays  and  meaningless  **  studies,"  then  the 

TeaeHERS  world 

will^id  you.  Ten  large  Natural  History  Supplement  Charts  free  each  year — Ten 
large  Double-Page  Language  Pictures — **  Cut-Up  "  Drawing  Cards — Arithmedc 
Cards — Story  Cards — Supplementary  Readings — Keces  to  Speak — Correspondence 
— Methods,  Aids  and  Devices — Foundation  Principles — Special  Day  Exercises. 

Address  tkc  TEACHERS  WORLD,  13  Astor  Plicc,  New  York  Gty 


More  than  50»dMteic{iers 

are  using  its  plans  and 
suggestions. 

ESTABLISH^  1889. 
Niatk  jut  of  iacie«sitg  success. 

48  Large  Qurto  Pages  and  Sip- 
plcmcat.     MoatUy— ninstnted 

QNE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 
One  Simple  Copy  Scat  Free. 
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Nature  Questions^Water. 

1.  Where  does  the  water  in  the 
brook  and  river  come  from? 

2.  Where  does  it  go? 

3.  In  what  direction  must  a  brook 
or  river  flow?    Why? 

4.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  slope 
of  the  land? 

5.  Why  are  some  brooks  and  rivers 
rapid,  others  slow? 

6.  Why  do  brooks  and  rivers 
wind  about? 

7.  Is  the  land  drained  or  watered 
by  a  brook  or  river? 

8.  In  what  portion  of  a  basin 
must  a  brook  or  river  make  its  bed  ? 

9.  Do  brooks  wind  more. in  level 
or  hilly  countries?    Why? 

10.  Which  flows  more  rapidly, 
straight  or  winding  brooks?    Why? 

11.  How  much  land  does  a  brook 
or  river  drain? 

12.  What  causes  brooks  and  rivers 
to  overflow  their  banks? 

13.  Read  the  story  of  "The  Leak 
In  the  Dyke." 

14.  How  many  slopes  must  every 
brook  or  river  basin  Have?    Why? 

15.  What  would  be  the  result  if 
the  earth's  surface  were  level? 

16.  Where  are  brooks  and  rivers 
i^enerally  the  widest? 

17.  How  do  brooks  and  rivers  get 
their  water  during  dry  seasons? 

18.  Where  is  the  greater  quan- 
tity of  water,  in  the  banks  or  bed? 

19.  Which  holds  moisture  longer, 
sand  or  loam? 

20.  Why  don't  rains  ^11  the  soil? 
What  becomes  of  the  water?— Normal 
Instructor. 


Hummingf  Birds. 

Our  pretty  littJe  humming  birds 
belong  exclusively  to  America,  and 
are  greatly  admired  for  their  small 
size  as  well  as  for  the  metallic  lustre 
of  their  plumage.  Their  throats  are 
especially  brilliant,  and  are  often 
adorned  with  a  variety  of  beautiful 
colors.  The  bills  of  these  birds  are 
always  long  and  slender,  but  it  has 
been  observed  that  they  are  either 
straight  or  curved,  according  to  the 
shape  of  the  flowers  they  frequent. 

No  doubt  humming  birds  are  aBso- 
ciated  in  your  minds  with  the  flowers 
about  which  they  flutter.  They  visit 
these  flowers  not  so  much  to  obtain 
honey  as  to  capture  the  insects  which 
have  been  attracted  by  the  sweet 
Juices    foimd    there.      The    tongue. 


_  ^  MAGIC 

iRiTEJMON  LANTERNS  AND 
STEREOPTICONS 

Especially  applictible  for  Educational  Institu- 
tions—from  Kindergarten  to  University— for  in- 
•struction  in  all  branches  of  eduoation.     We  are 

::      ::     headquarters  for     ::     :: 
**KVKRYTHINH     or  the   LANTERNIST," 


however,  contains  two  hollow  tubes, 
and  it  is  divided  at  the  end,  thus 
serving  the  double  purpose  of  catch- 
ing insects  and  of  sucking  the  honey 
from  flowers.  This  remarkable 
tongue,  like  that  of  the  woodpecker, 
is  attached  to  a  cartilage  extending 
over  the  skull,  so  that  it  can  be 
thrust  out  beyond  the  beak. 

The  humming  sound  which  you 
have  noticed  in  the  flight  of  these 
little  birds,  and  from  which  they  take 
their  name,  is  produced  by  the  ex- 
ceedingly rapid  motion  of  their  wings. 
They  do  not  often  alight  when  tak- 
ing their  food,  but  by  beating  the  air 
they  are  able  to  hover  before  the 
flowers  long  enough  to  secure  their 
feast;  then  they  dart  so  suddenly 
from  one  blossom  to  another  that  we 
seldom  do  more  than  catch  a  glimpse 
of  their  beautiful  sparkling  colors. 

Humming  birds  live  in  pairs,  and 
the  male  defends  his  llltle  family 
with  much  spirit.  Indeed,  the  female 
herself  is  not  wanting  in  courage, 
and  she  is  slow  to  abandon  her  nest 
even  after  it  has  been  desecrated. 
These  birds  sometimes  return  to  the 
same  tree  for  several  seasons  in  suc- 
cession, and  the  young  birds  appear 
to  stay  with  their  parents  until  the 
fall,  when  they  all  go  south  together. 
— Cooper's  "Animal  Life.*' 


Pussy's  Bis:  Playmate. 

Superintendent  John  B.  Smith  of 
the  Central  Park  menagerie  at  New 
York  the  other  day  found  in  the 
rhinoceros  cage  his  large  black  cat 
Snyder,  which  had  been  missing  for 
a  week.  While  going  through  the 
elephant  house  in  which  Smiles,  the 
old  rhinoceros,  is  kept.  Superintend- 
ent Smith  saw  the  missing  cat  coiled 
up  in  the  hay  beside  the  big  beast. 
The  rhinoceros  was  licking  the  cat's 
paw  with  its  tongue.  Superintend- 
ent Smith  watched  the  pair  for  a 
time  and  tried  to  coax  the  cat  out, 
but  she  would  not  leave  Smiles.  A 
keeper  informed  him  that  the  two 
had  struck  up  a  strong  friendship  in 
the  past  week,  and  when  the  rhinoc- 
eros was  asleep  the  cat  would  fre- 
quently perch  Itself  on  Smiles'  back 
and  keep  watch. 

''In  its  native  state,"  explained 
Superintendent  Smith,  "a  bird 
known  to  hunters  as  the  rhinoceros 
bird  keeps  watch  over  the  rhinoceros 
when  sleeping,  and  pecks  at  its  ears 


J.  B.  COtT  &  CO.,  Dept.     E9,  3  to  7  West  29 


to  arouse  it  at  the  approach  of 
danger.  Nature,  perhaps,  is  working 
on  the  same  lines  in  bringing  Smiles 
and  Snyder  together;  but  it's  a  queer 
friendship  and  I  shall  not  disturb  it." 
—The  Alliance. 


New  York. 


Lubrication  of  Gas  Ensrine 
Cylinders. 

The  proper  lubrication  of  gas  en- 
gine cylinders  has  been  a  very  diffi- 
cult problem.  The  problem,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  very  suc- 
cessfully solved  by  an  official  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 
He  writes  as  follows:— 

"I  had  a  gas  engine  at  Sharon,  Pa., 
running  a  pump,  and  the  man  that 
had  charge  of  it  allowed  the  lubri- 
cator to  run  dry  and  cut  the  piston, 
piston  rings,  and  cylinder.  The 
makers  of  the  gas  engine  said  the 
cylinder  would  have  to  be  sent  to  the 
shop  and  bored  out,  and  a  new  piston 
put  in.  It  was  our  busy  season,  and 
we  could  not  do  without  water.  I 
had  some  of  Dixon's  flnely-pulverized 
graphite,  and  I  commenced  to  feed  it 
into  the  cylinder  through  the  suction 
pipe  with  the  air  and  gas,  with  im- 
mediate relief.  After  about  two 
weeks  the  engine  was  running 
smoother  and  using  lees  gas  than  ever 
before. 

''I  had  this  same  engine  apart  last 
Saturday,  and  every  place  that  was 
cut  is  smooth  as  glass.  This  one  in- 
stance saved  us  about  $75.  •  I  have 
great  faith  in  this  graphite,  and  al- 
ways keep  it  on  hand." 


Practice  These. 


acceDt^  (verb) 

address' 

a'rea 

cement' 

confidant' 

contour' 

con'tents 

detail^  (noun) 

geyser 

i  tal'ics 

lever 

lev-erage 


ly-ce'am 

mu-se'um 

pret'ti  (pretty) 

poz-zes  (possess) 

research' 

resource' 

revolt' 

robust' 

romance' 

ten'et 

t&bleau' 

Ber'lin 


that   ij 

WHAT 
IS  IT 
FOR?! 


To  insert  a  pointet 
instrument  and  eject 
the  pen  from  the 
holder,  to  prevent  the 
ink  from  flowing  back 
into  the  holder  and 
soiling  the  fingers. 

Samples  on  receipt 
of  return  postage. 
Ask  for  Vertical  P&ii 
No.S7. 


SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO^ 

450  ero-v--  '?»-?fit.  Htm  Yotfc*  N.  Y. 
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Consumption      Prevented 


The  Doctor   Slocum  System    at  Last    Presents   to 

riankind  a   Perfect    and   Positive  Cure  for 

This  Foe  of  Healthe 


CONQUERING     THE     CURSE     OF     CENTURIES 


By  Special  Arrangement,  THREE  FREE  BOTTLES  of  the  Doctor  Slocum 
System  to  All  Readers  of  The  American  Primary  Teacher. 


Are  you 

a  coDBamptiye?  It  is  safe  to  assame 
that  70a  are,  for  nine-tenths  of  the 
human  family  suffer  from  one  form  or 
another  of  this  King  of  Diseases,  this 
despoiler  of  homes,  this  common  enemj 
of  health. 

Heretofore 

wealth  has  been  a  necessary  part  of  the 
cure — wealth  to  take  you  to  the  green 
fields  and  the  sunshine  of  climeil  that 
know  naught  but  summer,  and  wealth  to 
enable  you  to  partake  of  the  elaborate 
systems  of  high-priced  treatments. 

But  now 

all  this  has  been  changed.  The  poor, 
aye,  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  now  may 
be  saved  from  the  clutch  of  Consump- 
tion, La  Grippe,  Catarrh,  Bronchitis, 
Coughs,  or  any  of  the  numerous  throat 
and  lung  diseases. 

Any  Afflicted 

ones  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  benefits  of  this  marvelous  discovery 
(the  Slocum  System),  which  is  offered  in 
a  philanthropic  spirit  to  all  who  suffer, 
have  but  to  *^ask  and  they  shall  re- 
ceive." 

The  Slocum  System 

is  bottled  life,  bottled  vigor,  bottled 
strength.  It  builds  up  the  tired  and 
worn-out  bodies  of  those  who  suffer.  It 
goes  at  once  to  the  seat  of  the  disease 
and  drives  out  the  germs  that  are  living 
on  the  vital  strength.  It  takes  hold  of 
the  blood,  and  where  it  was  sluggish  and 
slow  it  causes  it  to  leap  and  dance 
through- the  veins  to  the  music  of  trium- 
phant health. 

It  Is  a 

crystallization  of  many  mighty  minds  of 
the  medical  world.  It  is  a  practical  con- 
densation of  the  investigations  of  Koch, 
Pasteur,  Virchow  and  Metchnikoff,  all 
put  in  practical  form  by  one  of  the  fore- 
most medical  scientists  of  the  country. 
It  is  putting  at  the  service  of  sufferers 
the  result  of  years  of  study  and  research 
of  eminent  men,  which  they  could  not 
have  bought  with  kingdoms. 

The  entire  system 

is  explained  fully  in  a  new  phamphlet 
brimful  of  testimonials,  which  will  be 
sent  with  Three  Free  Bottles  of  this  re- 
markable system  of  treatment  to  any 
and  all  readers  of  The  American 
Primary  Teacher  who  will  send  their 
name  and  address  to  Dr.  T.  A.  Slocum, 
The  Slocum  Building,  New  York  City, 
and  who  will  agree  to  use  them  for  the 
relief  of  suffering  humanity. 


Reiuetnher  the 
MAin  point  about  the 
Doctor  SIcicum  Syatom 
in  that  it  has  prov^eti  by 
th6  ma^t  UiMcuLE  tests 
to  which  jt  couhl  be 
sulijectedt  to  bQ  bey  on  d 
a  ffd^^Lnle  ehiidow  of  a 
doiiht  the  ivb9()lut€>  i^m- 
Yeiit:itiTe  ami  cure  of 
(!i>ii4uinptlon.  catfirrht 
brtmchitiiH  asttlifna  and 
nil  other  thrrMt  and 
]iiu|r  ittaexBeB. 


EDITORIAL  NOTE.—The  Slocum  System  is  medicine  reduced  to  an  exact 
science  by  the  world's  most  famous  physician.  All  readers  of  The  American 
Primary  Teacher,  anxious  regarding  the  health  of  themselves,  children,  relatives, 
or  friends,  may  have  Three  Free  Bottles  as  represented  in  the  above  illustration, 
with  complete  directions,  pamphlets,  testimonials,  etc.,  by  sending  full  address  to 
Dr.  T.  A.  Slocum,  The  Slocum  Building,  98  Pine  street.  New  York  City.  This  is  a 
plain,  honest,  straightforward  offer,  and  is  made  to  introduce  the  merits  of  The  New 
System  of  Treatment,  and  should  be  accepted  at  once.  When  writing  the  Doctor, 
please  mention  Th     American  Primary  Teachbb.  ^^ 
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THE  BOOK  OK  THE  SEASON  i 

Nature  Study  1 

By  Months  | 

For  Elementary  Grades,  By  A.  C.  Boyden,  Bridi:ewater,  (Mass.,)  Normal  ScbooL  t 


The  seasonal  changes  form  the  thread  nin- 
n  ng  through  ail  the  phenomena,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  seeking,  in  their  simple  way,  to  find 
How  Nature  Works  during  the  year,  fitting 


Mr.  Boyden's  articles  on  Nature  Study, 
which  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  this 
paper  during  the  past  fev/  years,  have  attracted 
attention  the  country  over  and  have  been  uni- 
versally commended. 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  school  officers     ;     ''"  '^^  »"«  *°  *•»«  ^^T^'^g  conditions, 
and  teachers  these  articles  have  been  rewritten, 
fully  illustrated,  and  have  now  been  brought  out 
in  book  form. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  suggest 
material  according  to  each  season  with  a  pro- 
gressive adaptation  to  the  first  four  grades. 


The  object  is  not  to  teach  science,  but  to 
indicate  lines  along  which  children  can  be 
started  science  ward.  Many  scientific  refer- 
ences are  suggested  for  the  benefit  Of  the 
teachers. 


Tbe  Manual  lays  out  only  sucb  lessons  as  have  actually  been  tried  wltb  classes  of  children 
in  public  schools. 

Boards.    120  Pas:es.    Illustrated.    Price  50  cents.    Postpaid. 
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^    Chicago:    45  Auditorium  Building.  Boston:    3  Somerset  Street.    # 


i*w  o  V  ow  ow  ow  ow  eweWi*w  ow  ow  o  v  i*w  i*w  ew  .< 

I  PROFITABLE    VACATION   EMPLOYMENT  FOR  TEACHERS  | 

^  We   want  a  smart,  active   teacher  in   every   Institute  9 

^  and  Summer  School  to  take  subscriptions  for  our  papers.  ^ 

S  ^            Teachers   make   more  money   handling   our  publications            ^  S 

H  2            *^*^  ^^^y  ^^°  ^^y  others.     We  pay  larger  rates  of  com-            q;  H 

i  Q             mission  than  any  other  publishing  house,  and  our  papers            Q  i 

^  55            cover  every  grade  of  school  work  from  the  kindergarten  to            ^^  • 

2  (/)            the  college.      Therefore  we  advise  teachers  who  contem-            ^  5 

*  ^            plate  engaging  in  this  line  of  work  during  the  vacation            q^  ft 

H  2             season   to   correspond   with    us    without   delay.     Let  us            Ul  J 

3|  2            hear  from  you  now,  before  it  is   too  late.     Territory   is            '^9 

^  O            being  rapidly  assigned.  ^ 

t  OUR    PUBLICATIONS.                              >  J| 

^  ^           American  Primary  Teacher,  Montlily,              $i.oo          CO  || 

H  DC           riodern  iletliods,  ilonthly,                                 $i.oo          ^  a| 

a  ^           Journal  of  Education*  Weelcly,  -                       $2.50          o  # 

'M  —           Current  History,  Quarterly,                             $1.50          ><  % 

^  An  attractive  line  of  Boolcs  for  Teachers.  ^ 

^  They  are  all  popular,  and  big  subscription  lists  are  easily  secured.  ^ 

^  ^ar  terms  and  territory  address  Agency  Department,  ^ 

i  NEW    ENGLAND    PUBLISHING   CO.,  I 

H  CHICAGO:                                                                                                  BOSTON:  ft 

2k  45  Auditorium  Building.                                                                              3  Somerset  Street^  ^ 
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KOUCJATION  AL.     BUILEAUS. 


TEACHERS'  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 


101  Anditorliim  Bvildiimft 
_^ CHICAGO,  II.I.. 

Bstabllshed  In  1884.     Positions  flllsd,  8,700i  Seeks  Teachers  who  are 
ambitious  for  advanoement  rather  than  those  without  positions. 

BMtem  Brauoh:  494  Ashland  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


Teacbers'  Agency, 


The  Central  West  offers  excep- 
tional  opportunities  for  skilled 
Primary  and  Grammar  School 
Teachers.  Thirteenth  Year. 
Year-Book,  1898,  now  ready. 


Pullman  Buildinsr, 

Branch  Agency, 

Des  Mi^inen^  la. 


AMERICAN  A  FOREIGN  Teachers*  Agrencv 

latioduoes  to  ooUeges,  schools,  aad  families,  svperior  Professors,  Principals,  Assistants, 
Tutors,  lind  Qovemosses,  for  every  tlepartment  of  instractlon  jreeommends  good  schools  to 
parents.    Call  on  or  address  Mrs.  M.  J.  TOCJNO>FULTON, 

Jtmmiean  and  Fwniifn  TeaeherB'  Jgeney,  2S  Ualon  84.,  fflW  TORE 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


Ashbarton  PL 
Hoston,  Mass. 

7onrthAT«., 

Mew  Terk. 


Chleago,  IIU 
7M  Cooper  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


lH^n^*«^««  I  1^*8   Ut>»    St,, 

Proprietors.  |  h^mi^.*  d.o! 

.,  i« .,    I    fud  Stlmaon  Block,     I  Century    Baildiqg* 
Can.     I     Loe  Angelas,  CaL      |  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
107  Keith  A  Perry  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BVSBETT  O.  FISK  A  OO. 

IMLWabaahAv.,    |    » King  8t.j^W.,    |    KSSSUmaon  Block, 


DO    VOU    KllVOW 

That  a  good  way  to  secure  a  position  as  teacher  is  to  register  in  the  ALBANY 
TEACHERS'  AGENCY  ?    If  not,  send  for  circulars  and  learn  what  it  can  do  for  you 

HARLAN  P.  FRSNCH,  24  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  T. 


SRPTEiraBfiR  VAr4IV€IES. 

For  which  we  have  been  asked  to  name  candidates :  8th  grade,  $700:  9th  grade,  $800  (two); 
7th  grade,  $600  (three);  8th  grade,  $600  (two);  5th  grade,  $550.    We 'shall  also  need  many 
teachers  for  all  grades  at  $400  to  $601.    Must  have  normal  training  and  be  strictly  lirst-ciass. 
THE    MERRILL.   TE  ICHERS*    AGENCY,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston. 


SYRACUSE  TEACHERS'  AGEHGY.  ??e^I.eVT,Si^S2;NM''  """*•"  " 

Wanted,  Teachers.— Kindergarten  '{Primary  (1st,  2d,  3d ,  4th  grade) ;  Grammar, rsth, 6th, 7th, 
8th  grade);  Principals  (Ward.  Village,  District,  High  school);  Special,  of  Drawing, Music,  Pen- 
manship, Commercial  Branches,  Manual  Training,  Physical  Culture,  Stenography. 


Our  faithful  services 
guarantee  saU«f action. 


30 


Normal  and 

20  College  Graduates. 


30    STATE    OFFICES.      ONE    FEE    REGISTERS    IN    ALL    FOR    LIFE. 

]IVatioiiitlI^eag[n«orStitteTeR€her8Biirean§< 

Established  1886.  Members  of  our  League  fill  over  5,000  positions.  Teachers  of  all  grades 
wanted.  Guarantees  to  recommend  teachers,  and  plan  their  canvasses.  For  circiUars.  and  Hat 
qf  State  Managers,  write  FRANK  E.  PLUM^IER,  General  Manager,  Des  Moines.  Iowr 

THAHIfFRS  desiring  positions  In  Public  or  Private  Schools,  CoUefres,  or  Universities  in  any 
a  liAVSi j:iiSK7  state  In  the  Union  should  write  to  us.  We  charare  no  commission  on  salary 
for  our  services.  Life  membership  and  duplicate  registration  for  one  fee.  100  good  teachers 
wanted  immediately  who  can  fill  emergency  vacancies  on  short  notice.  95  per  cent,  of  our  mem- 
bers in.  1897  secured  positions.     We  are  represented  In ^New  York,  San  Francisco,  Boston,  Denver, 

or  Hancock,  Md. 

We  recommend  competent  teachers  to  School  Boards 

Weassist  teachers  to  desirable  positions 

Inquire  into  our  method,  satisfy  yourself  of  our 
reliability,  and  then  join  us 


bers  In  1897  secured  positions.     We  are  represented  in  New  York,  San  Fn 
New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  and  Atlanta.    Form  free.    Address, 

H.  H.  HOPKINS  A  CO.,  Chicago,  111., 

The  Colorado 
Teachers'  Agency. 


Scbermerborn's  Teacbers'Agfency 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
ESTABLISHED  1855. 

3  Kast  14th  Street,  N.  Y. 


MA  ni7VnV  iB  raluable  in  proportion  to  its 
Auiiriul  influence.  If  It  merely  hears 
of  vacancies  andllinAP*Bomething,batlf 
tells  YOU  about  them  1  QJl  1  it  is  askedto  recom- 
mend a  teacher  and  recom-nTinni|irni|Tia 
mendsyouthat  ismore.  OurslLuuUIlJUjJIlJO 
C.  W.  BARDBEN,  Sjrracuse,  N.  T. 


WINSHIP  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

8  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 


:pert 
Service, 
Best 


Teachers,Snperintendentt, 
School  Officers, 


FRED  DICK.  Manager.  Denver,  Colo, 


SOUTIIWESTERV  TEACHERS'  AflRNOY. 

CLAUDE  J.    BELL,  Proprietor,        Cumb.  Presbyterian  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
fP||A    Qnnth    Anil  WAfit  o^^r  better  advantages  to  aspiring  teachers  than  any  other  section. 
lUty   OUUIU    miU    fr  Co*  The SouTHWMTBBwTKACHBRS'AOBifCY,  Nashville,  Tenn..  does  a 
very  successful  business  in  that  field.    For  full  information  write  to    (Ilaudb  J.  1  bll.  Proprietor. 

n  AlV'T  HIS   H*  A  AT.fiin      a  wen- known  agency  which  charges  A  S2.00  for  registration  CAVNOT 
Wil    1   UEi   K\M\MMJKiU»    honbstly  offer  you  the  same  service  free. 

THE  HOME  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

Three  plans  of  service,  absolutely  fair.    Send  for  them.    E.  J.  £dmai«D8,  MRr. 

TELEPHONE,  3450.  364  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


LORD  MFG. 


THE  "COMBINATION" 
Blaolc-Bonrd  Eraser-Cleaner 
and  Penoll-Sharpener. 
A  strong,  durable  machine. 
Sharpens  any  pencil  any  bevel. 
Cleans  any  blackboard  eraser 
quickly.  No  knives  to  get  dull. 
&0  feet  of  sand  paper.  New  spools 
of  sand  paper  by  mail.  15  cents 
a  year  per  room  enough.  With 
care  the  machine  should  last  10 
years.  Write  for  circular.  Price 
complete  95.  Eraser  Cleaner 
a|one  93.50.  Pencil  Sharpener 
alone  •3.50. 

Arranged  as  Eraser-C 

CO  ,  45    Jackson  St^  Chlcagpo,  or  195  Water  St.,  New  Haven, 


PROMPT 

FAIR 


Kindergartens,  all  grades. 
Private  Schools,  Coueges 

WM.  F.  JARVIR,  MANAora. 


Writers  WaRtid  H^^'^il^ 


To  do  copying  at  home. 
Law  College.  Lima.  O. 


leaner. 
Oonn« 


Bind  Tonr  Testimonials. 

Every  teacher  has  a  few  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion which  onght  to  be  preserved.    I  will  type- 
write and  bmd,  not  to  exr<>ed  six  copies,  for  .'Ac. 
PUB.  STENOGBAPHER, 

d21  Bourse,  Phila.,Pa. 


TnehirsWantid! 

BoUdlng.  Ohleaffo,  ills,   i 


Teacher's  Co-Operatlve 
.  Assoclatlon,AaditorinBi 
4000  poeitloas  filled. 


Teacher  Wanted ! 

Lady  or  gentleman,  to  travel  and  appoint  agents. 
No  canvassing.    Salary  and  expenses  paid. 

ELLIOTXPUBLiaBlMO  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Educational  Department.    


TEACHES8  SS%?,'?i!}S^.-3S;!S 

write  for  announcement  of  Central  University 
Correspondence  School  givingconrses  for  Home 
Study  leading  to  degrees  of  B.  8.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  B. 
Ph.  D.,  etc.;  also  of  great  value  to  Physicians, 
Clergymen,  and  all  literary  workers.  Address, 
A  LBBitT  MnnT.Aif .  S^rretsrv.  Indlnnjipnlla.  Tnd. 


TH*  lOBAL  CUflRBNT-BVBNTS  WBBKLV 

THB    FIRST   AND  ONLY   PAPBK  GIVING  ALL  THKC 
kHISTORV-MAKING  NBWS  OF    THE  WORLD  LOGICAL-] 

"ly  classified  and  intelligently  digested.  J 
L  The  Pathfinder  records  every  week  all  theim-^ 
>portantdoinesof  the  world-political  g^ovemmcntal  j 
.industrial, saentific- educational,  rclifirious  literary C 
)etc.  Thus  broadly  and  consistently  is  this  complete^ 
\  chronicle  of  the  times  classified.  At  the  same  time  J 
^it  is  clean  throusrhout,  clear  and  condensed,  non- J 
^partisan  and  truthful.  Always  up-to-date,  fresh  smdC 
/e.itertaining,  illustrated  with  timely  maps,  portraits,  \ 
.etc  ,  and  amplified  with  special  articles  of  current  r 
>interest,prize  stories.anecdotes. every  progressivb  J 

iSCHOOL    FVBRV  INTELLIGENT  HOME,  WANTS  1  HE  1 

[PATHFINDER.  Trial.  13  weeks,  asc  Yearly  $i.> 
.  Low  rates  to  school  clubs.  Sample  free.  Name  v»\Att 
fAddress:  TheMathfindrr  Washington.!) 


HAHNEMANN  'Sr»* 

of  Chicago 

The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  Medical 

College  fn  the  World. 

The  Thirtv.Nlnth  Annual  Season  opens  Sep- 
tember 14,  I88P.  The  College  curriculum  em- 
braces the  following  features :  — 

1.  A  Four- Years'  Graded  Collegiate  Course. 

2.  Hospital  and  Dispensary  Clinical  Instruc- 
Uon  by  the  College  Staff. 

3.  Fourteen  General  Clinics  and  Sixty  Sub- 
clinics each  and  every  week  of  the  Season. 

4.  During  the  Year  Ending  April  1, 1897,  there 
were  Treated  in  the  Hospital  and  Dispensary  by 
onr  own  stafT  29,hm  Oases. 

9.  Actual  Laboratory  Instruction  in  Thor- 
oughly Equipped  laboratories. 

For  Announcement  and  Sample  Copy  of  Clin 
ique,  address  the  Refdstrar,  JOSEPH  P. 
COBB.  M.  D.,  C.  H.  TIL  AS,  M.  D.,  Dean, 
S811-18  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chlcagro. 
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?■  New  Books. 
Ikw  Methods. 

BT  Ajr  IKDKPBKDBKT  OOMPAVT. 

Books  of  Kare  Merit. 

MORSE  SPELLEB.  ?f  »^^^»5;; 

Brookllne,  Mass.     Correlation  of 

Spelling    with    Geography,    His- 

«r«  *»»  «„^-  *  — *»«  ^^'    Science,   and    Literature. 

WB  ABB  wiDB  AWAKB.  Ca/ef ully  ffTwlecl  for  eight  ejades. 

Complete.    Cloth,  30  cents.    Those  who  want  the  best  method  should 

adopt  this. 

Pbof.  E.  R.  Shaw.  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  Tork : 
^'JtU  my  idea  of  an  ideal  up-to-date  speller.** 
AROUND  THE  WORLD.     ^^K'aphical  series,  First  Book,  Primary. 

ter,  Mass.  Sociological  treatment  of  the  unique  people  of  the  world. 
Cloth.  40  cents. 

O.  T.  Bright,  Snpt.,   Cook  County,  111.:     "The  beet  thirvg  ever 
printed  far  primary  work  in  geography.** 

FORD'S  NATURE'S  DV-WAVS  Natural  science  for  primary.  Poet- 
ruitMQ  if^iiwnto  ui  wwio.  ical  in  language.  High  art  i Has tra- 
tinns.    Cloth,  40  cents. 

Mart  F.  Hall,  Primary  Si* pervisor, Milwaukee,  Wis. :    •'  The  «»iort 
widely  use/td  in  selections  ant:  treatment,    A  hook  of  unusual  merit*'' 

DEANE'S  PHONETIC  READEP  The  best  rapid  road  to  reading.  A 
ucwiito  rnuwcilU  nCAUtf,.  p^lmerand  First  Reader  with  c&»ioe 
literature  and  high  art  illustrjtionp.    Cloth.  40  cents. 

Sarah  L.  Arj«old,  Supervisor,  Boston,  Mass. :     *'  Better  than  any 
other  phonetic  m,etJiod  1  have  seen.'* 

THOMPSOrS  FAIRY  TALE  m  FABLE.   ff^U^,  .i^'SSSST  h^ 

art  reproductions.    Cloth,  40  cents. 

E.  G.  Ward.  Asst.  Supt.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     **A  most  exquisite  book 
in  every  respect.'* 

HISTORICAL  OUTLIMES  AND  CIVIL  BOVEIWMEKT.  ^'^"h'JJ.'^^'S 

connection  with  the  study  of  history  for  dates  and  facts,  in  condensed 
form.   Avoids  hours  of  search.   Should  be  in  every  School.   Price  6  Oc 

NEW  CERTURY  pEVELOPMEWT  MAPS.    SS^lS't?  in'iJTo?"^ 

maps.    Price  40  cents. 

Mai  ling  prices  sbov«*      Liberal  discount  to  schools. 
Many  other  choice  books. 

THE  MORSE  GQITpANY,  PvMislms. 

;       Main  Office  :  06  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Boston  Office :  36  Bromfleld  Street.        Chicago  Office:  Fisher  BoUdfQff. 


^IMUMiiliU^HM 


"liiiun 


THE 


COLOR  PRIMER 


PUPILS*  F;Drnox 

BY  MILTON  BRADLEY 


Color  instruction  made  easy 
and  fascinating. 

Interesting  experiments  for 
the  youngest  pupils. 


Teacliers'  Edition,  80  pages,  price,  10  cents.^.  iPnpils'  Edition,  5  cents. 

With  these  books  in  the  hands  of  teacher  and  pupils,  greater    progress 
can  be  made  in  True  Color  Teaching  th^n  has  ever  before  been  possible. 
Samples  mailed  on  receipt  of  price  in  stamps. 


The  Bradley  Standard  Water  Colors 

In  three  forms 

Dry  in  cakes,  per  box  25e.    Semi-Moist  in  pans,  per  box  35e. 

Moist  in  tubes,  10c.  eacb,  all  colors. 


BOX  OF  8RMI-MOIAT. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,   -   -  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


1 


I 


3  2044  102  795  416 


r 


^ 


